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Government  Control  of  Cotton  Cloth :  The 
Government  of  India  appointed  last  March  an 
informal  committee  to  consider  what  steps  conld  be 
taken  in  the  matter  of  regalating  and  controlling  the 
price  of  cotton  cloth,  which  had  risen  so  high  as  to 
cause  considerable  distress  among  the  poorer  classes, 
and  led  to  riots  in  certain  parts  of  the  conntry.  A 
Press  communique  has  now  been  issaed  dated  the 
24th  Angnst  recording  the  resolutions  of  the  com- 
ruittee  and  explaining  what  action  Government  pro- 
pose to  take  to  achieve  the. end  in  view.  Between 
March  and  August  the  prices  of  all  kinds  of  cloth 
have  grown  unchecked,  so  much  so  that  what  was 
acute  distress  of  the  poorer  classes  has  developed  so 
far  as  to  cause  distress  to  the  middle  classes  and 
ere  long,  if  prompt  steps  are  not  taken,  the  higher 
classes  may  also  be  affected,  and  all  humanity  may 
have  to  go  back  to  the  days  of  Adam  and  Eve  in 
the  matter  of  clothing  at  any  rate.  The  Government 
of  India  moves  more  slowly  than  even  the  proverbial 
snail,  and  even  at  that  pace  often  halts  and  rests  and 
looks  back.  The  main  portion  of  the  Press  com- 
munique now  issued  argues  that  the  price  of 
certain  kinds  of  standard  dhoties,  saris  etc,  should 
be  fixed  by  Government.  But  the  whole  reel  of 
red  tape  has  not  yet  been  unrolled  before 
being  rolled  up  again.  «  In  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  scheme  for  standardising  cloth  of  Indian 
manufacture"  says  the  communique,  "they  (the 
Government  of  India)  are  introducing  a  Bill  at  the 
forthcoming  session  of  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council  taking  power  to  appoint  a  Controller  of  cotton 
cloth  who  will  act  in  association  with  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  persons  with  technical  knowledge  of 

the  trade  Before,  however,  effect  can  be  given  to 

this  scheme  there  are  a  number  of  preliminary  details 
with  regard  to  which  farther  discussion  is  necessary." 
The  Government  of  India  have  decided  to  appoint 
Mr.  P.  Noyce  I.  C.  S.  as  controller  of  cotton  cloth. 
Again,  "  conditions  have,  however,  changed  since  the 
Committee  came  to  its  conclusions  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  think  that  it  is  desirable  to  give  further 
consideration  to  the  question  dealt  with  in  Resolution 
III  of  the  Committee's   Report."    The  particular 


Resolution  referred  to  here  relates  to  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Committee  that  the  increase  of  price  of 
cloth  might  be  prevented  either  by  limiting  from 
time  to  time  the  price  of  raw  cotton  or  by  restricting 
the  amount  of  cotton  that  may  be  exported.  Now° 
all  this  procedure  of  investigation  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary we  admit,  but  what  every  sane  man,  under 
existing  conditions,  would  ask  is:  could  not  all  these 
investigations  and  preliminaries  be  put  through 
and  relief  offered,  quicker  to  the  public  ?  Is  there 
no  method  by  which  Government  could  avoid  these 
delays?  Circumstances  will  always  be  changing, 
new  conditions  will  arise  from  day  to  day,  and  if 
Government  have  to  wait  till  there  is  no  more 
change  of  conditions  to  come  to  a  final  decision,  no 
action  can  ever  be  expected.  Cannot  Government 
treat  this  as  an  urgency  measure  ? 


Mr.  Nanjundayya  on  the  Chelmsford  Montagu 
Scheme.  The  Servant  of  India  prints  amongst 
its  editorial  paragraphs  in  the  last  issue 
a  communication  from  a  correspondent  who 
criticises  Mr.  Nanjundayya's  suggestions  relating 
to  the  certification  and  Grand  Committee 
procedure  in  the  Provincial  part  of  that  scheme, 
as  not  being  an  improvement  from  the  popular 
point  of  view.  The  report  recommends  that  the 
Governor  of  a  Province  should  be  empowered  by  the 
issue  of  a  certificate  to  withdraw  at  its  very  initiation 
a  bill  dealing  with  a  reserved  subject  from  the 
purview  of  the  Legislative  Council  and  to  refer  it  to 
i  Grand  Committee  of  the  Council.  In  other  words 
without  giving  the  Council  an  opportunity  of  expres- 
sing its  views  on  the  measure,  the  Governor  by  a  fiat 
can  send  it  to  a  Grand  Committee  which  will  have 
an  official  majority,  though  a  bare  one.  Mr.  Nanjun- 
dayya suggested  that  instead,  every  measure  should 
as-a  matter  of  course  be  first  brought  before  the 
Council,  and  "if  the  views  of  Government  on  such 
subjects  (that  is,  subjects  for  which  the  special  pro- 
cedure  is  intended)  cannot  be  carried  out  in  the 
ordinary  manner,  then  the  certification  procedure 
may  be  initiated  as  described  in  the  report  scheme." 
That  is  to  say,  the  Governor  should  not  assume  that 
indispensable  official  measures  will  ipso  facto  be 
thrown  out  by  the  Council.  He  should  give  the 
Council  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with  it,  and  only 
u.!,  u  t0  deal  with  ^  in  a  responsible  way, 
should  he  make  use  of  his  certification  powers. 
We  confess  that,  in  our  opinion,  this  is  a  more 
reasonable,  not  to  say  respectful,  way  of  dealing 
with  tne  Legislative  Assembly  than  that  suggest- 
ed in  the  report.  The  writer  in  our  con- 
temporary imagines  that  Mr.  Nanjundayya  recom- 
mended that  if  a  Government  measure  of  the  class 
contemplated  fails  to  get  through  the  Council  "it 
should  automatically  be  submitted  to  a  Grand  Com- 
mittee for  the  final  decision  ",  and  goes  on  to  show 
that  this  is  objectionable  in  various  ways.  The  only 
contingency  in  which  the  use  of  the  term  "automati- 
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cally "  would  be  intelligible,  in  this  context,  is  if 
the  certification  were  to  precede  the  introduction  of 
the  bill  in  the  Legislative  Council.  But,  as  the 
words  we  have  quoted  above  from  Mr.  Nanjun- 
dayya's  article  show,  this  is  not  his  idea.  His  idea  is 
that  this  exceptional  procedure  should  be  had  resort 
to  only  if  the  normal  procedure  fails.  Of  course, 
the  Legislative  Council  will  be  told  beforehand  that 
Government  intend,  in  case  they  fail  to  carry  this 
measure  through  the  Council,  to  apply  the  certifica- 
tion powers,  but  the  actual  application  will  not  take 
place  until  after  the  measure  has  been  thrown  out  by 
the  Council,  and  the  Governor  will  then  be  in  a 
better,  not  a  worse,  position  than  under  the  scheme 
to  decide  whether  he  should  or  should  not,  in  the 
light  of  the  debates  in  the  Council,  carry  out  his 
intention  of  certifying  it  under  his  emergency 
powers.  Emergency  powers  should  be  used  to 
meet  an  emergency  and  not  to  forestall  one  which 
may  never  arise. 

The  Bombay  Chronicle  :    Apart  from  the  funda- 
mental differences   between  the  Bombay  Moderates 
and  Bombay  Radicals,  the  attitude  and  language 
of  the  Bombay  Chronicle  towards  respected  leaders  ot 
the  former  party,  is  a  source  of  estrangement.  The 
noint  has  attracted  attention  even  ontside  Bombay, 
and  the  Tribune  of  Lahore  has  strongly  reprobated 
the  Chronicle's  method.    When  efforts  were  being 
made  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation,  the  Chronicle 
wrote  an  insulting  paragraph  about  Sir  Narayan 
Chandavarkar  whom  it  has  praised  to  the  seventh 
heavens  on  other  occasions  when  it  suited  its  views. 
On  the  night  previous  to  the  date  originally  fixed  for 
the  Congress,  when  the  Hon.  Pandit  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya's  unauthorised  attempt  to  bring  about  a 
settlement    was    made,    the    Chronicle    headed  a 
Moderate  announcement  as  "traitors  conference. 
The  word  was  withdrawn  and  apologised  for  next 
dav  as  not  having  had  editorial  sanction,  but  the 
mischief  had  been  done.    It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  sub-editor  using  such  a  heading  unless  he 
had  some  excuse  for  thinking  that  it  would  not  be 
materially  at  variance  with  the  policy  of  his  paper. 
If  the  Chronicle  were  in  dread  and  fear  of  a  reunion 
betweenthetwoeections.it  could  „ot  comport  itseit 
with  less  self-restraint  in   its  references    to  and 
comments  upon  the  Moderates. 

The  Punjabee  on  Communal  Representation  and 
the  Second  Chamber :   The  Runjabee  writes  :    "  The 
Reformer  has  from  the  very  beginning  supported 
communal  representation    for    minorities  and  the 
Council  of  State  and  Grand  Committees.    It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  anxious  to  have 
them  accepted  by  the  Moderates'  Conference.  But 
the  arguments  employed  by  it  to  support  them  need 
careful  examination.    The  extremely  forcible  and 
convincing  arguments  used  by  the  authors  of  the 
Reforms  tteport  are,  we  think,  quite  sufficient  to 
give  a  quietus  to  the  clamour  for  the  extension  of 
communal  representation.    The  authors  of  the  Re- 
forms Report  have  not  been,  of  course,  consistent. 
But  that  is  no  reason  why  the  Reformer  should 
persist  in  turning  our  legislative  assemblies  into  an 
?  exhibition  of  castes  "  as  Mr.  Tilak  once  put  it  very 
fineciiictlv    Surely  that  does  not  iorin  a  part  oi  a 
SLer's  programme  I    The  Social  Reformer 
argues  that  "  it  is  not  communal  electorate  but  the 
communal  spirit  which  is  at  the  root  of  the  evil. 
But  can  you,  we  ask,  separate  the  two  ?    They  are 
we  are  afraid,  inseparably  connected  with  each  other. 
Each  interacts  upon  the  other.    The  Reformer  might 
lay  the  flattering  unction  to  its  soul  by  thinking  that 
«  the  strength  of  the  communal  spine  will  not  be 


appreciably  enhanced  by  communal  electorates,"  but 
history  says  otherwise.  And  it  is  by  the  teachings 
of  history  that  we  must  be  guided." 


Oar  contemporary  is  wrong  in  saying  that  we  have 
supported  the  proposal  of  Grand  Committees.  These 
and  the  certification  prosess  which  is  to  call  them 
forth,  we  have  strongly  obje;ted  to,  and  Wi  are  still 
of  the  same  opinion.  As  regards  the  Council  of  State, 
we  support  the  idea  of  a  second  chamber,  bat  not  the 
special  functions  proposed  for  this  Couacil  in  the 
scheme.    As  for   the   ommunal   representation  of 
minorities,  we  are  stroagly  in  favour  of  it  so  far  as 
practicable,  in  the  case  of  well-defined  communal 
minorities.    This  is  not  because  we  do  not  realise  the 
force  of  the  arguments  agiinst  them,  bat  because  we 
fail  to  see  why,  if  these  arguments  are  to  be  set  aside 
in  the  case  of  the  Mahomedans  and  the  Sikhs,  they 
should  be  forced  upon  the  Indian  Christians,  the 
Parsis,  the  Lingayats,  aud  the  depressed  and  back- 
ward classes,  provided  always  that  they  desire  to 
have  separate  commuual  electorates.    Is  it  because 
the  Mahomedans  and  Sikhs  can  make  themselves 
heard,  while  the  others  may  be   ignored  without 
inconvenience?    We  do  not  attach  any  importance  to 
Mr.   Tilak's  expression   of  opinion    on  a  matter 
of    this    kind.    He    has    never    done  the  least 
little  to  allay   the  commnnal   spirit  and   it  may 
interest  the  Punjabee  to  know   that   some  leaders 
of  the  backward  classes  in  this  Presidency  state  that, 
it  is  just  because  they  ;are  afraid  of  the  reactionary 
influence  of  the  Tiiak  party,  they   are  anxious  to 
protect  themselves  by  meaus  of  communal  elec- 
torates.   As  for  the  teachings  of  history,  what  is  the 
teaching  of  the  very  recent  history  of  Mahomedan 
communal    electorates  ?    With    reference    to  the 
second  chamber,  we  are  more    than  ever  convinced 
that  a  single  chamber   legislature  for  India  and 
the  larger  provinces  >will  virtually  mean  the  disfran- 
chisement of  the  most  responsible,  experienced  and 
influential  section  of  the  community. 


Brahmanophobia.    One  of  the  principal  centres 
of  infection  of  this  new  disease  which  has  broken  out 
in  Southern  India  is  Justice,  a  daily  English  journal 
published  in  Madras.    The  only  argument  which  our 
contemporary  nses  or  evidently  understands  is  that  of 
caste.  By  way  of  criticism  oE  some  observations  which 
recently  appeared  in  these  columns,  Justice  shrewdly 
remarks  that,  it  believes,  this  journal  is  edited  by  a 
Tanjore  Brahmin    We  regret  that  we  are  unable  to 
return   the  compliment.     We   may,   however,  re- 
mind  our   contemporary    that    our  endeavours  to 
wean  not  only  the    Brahman    but  also  the  non- 
Brahman  from  his  bigotries,  date  more  than  a  score 
of  years  before  Justice  saw  the  light  of  day.  Any  day 
it  is  a  far  more  worthy  and  patriotic  thing  to  try  to  ex- 
orcise the  evil  of  caste  feeling  from  Brahman  and  non- 
Brahman  alike  than  to  make  it  one's  business  to  set 
these  communities  by  their  ears.    The  attempts  ot 
Justice  and  its  partisans  to  bring  the  Brahman  into 
hatred  and  contempt  is,  as  Sir  S.  P.  Smha,  a  non- 
Brahman    himself,    remarked  in  a   recent  speech 
in   London,  provoking  a  reaction    which  is  likely 
if  prolonged  to  do  serious  harm  to  the  cause  ot 
reform.    No  Brahman    or    any    other    priest  or 
purohit  has  crossed  the  threshold  of  this  writer  for 
over  quarter  of  a  century,  and  if  Justice,  instead  of 
vilipending  the  Brahman,  devoted  itself  to  the  task 
of  persuading  its  constituents  to  admit  no  mediators 
between  themselves  and  their  God,  it  will  be  doing 
a  real  service  to   Brahmans   as   well  as   to  non 
Brahmaus. 
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INDIAN  SOCIAL  KEFOMER. 

'BOMB  A  7,  SEPTEMBER  1,  1918. 
THE  CONGRESS  ADDRESSES. 


The  Special  Session  of  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress opened  on  Thursday  last  with  an  address 
delivered  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee, the  Hon.  Mr.  V.  J.  Patel.  "Willing  to 
wound  bnt  afraid  to  strike,"  Mr.  Patel's  endeavours 
to  show  that  his  views  on  the  Chelmsford-Montaga 
scheme  were  identical  with  those  of  the  Liberal 
leaders  fail  to  carry  conviction  to  the  impartial 
reader.   He  started  by  avowing  that  he  had  no  desire 

'  to  utter  one  word  of  bitterness  about  those  who  have 
stood  aloof  from  the  Special  Session,  but  actually  he 
said  many  words  which  were,  indeed,  not  bitter,  but 
what  is  worse  than  bitter,  contemptuous  of  their 
action.   He  averred  that  they  had  incontinently  run 

1  away  from  the  Congress  and  sought  safety  in  the 
undefined  region  known  as  Nowhere.  But  this  is 
not  the  only  nor  the  most  palpable  inconsistency  in 
an  address  abounding  in  inconsistencies.  In  one 
place,  he  asked  "  Where,  then,  is  the  line  of  cleavage 
between  those  who  have  left  the  Congress  and  those 
who  are  still  loyal  to  it  ?"  A  very  few  sentences  later, 
he  declared  :  "  We  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  but  I  do  not  see  either  in  the  near  or  the 
distant  future  any  prospect  of  the  two  paths  com- 
mingling, and  running  out  straight  and  wide  to  the 
goal  we  are  striving  to  reach."  Bnt  the  crowning 
inconsistency  undoubtedly  was  that,  while  declaring 
.repeatedly  that  the  seceders  were  few  in  number,  he 
devoted  eight  out  of  eighteen  pages  of  his  speech  to 
showing  that  they  were  unreasonable  and  impulsive 
in  anticipating  that  the  Congress  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Radicals  would  throw  out  the  scheme.  But 
trnth  will  be  out,  and  Mr.  Patel's  own  words  may 
be  quoted  in  confirmation   of  the   Liberal  fears. 

1  "  Should  the  unexpected  happen  and  the  Congress 
refuse  to  reject  the  scheme  summarily, "  he  asked, 
"what  will  be  the  position  of  those  who  have  of  deli- 

I  berate  purpose  elected  to  sit  on  the  fence?  :'  The 
italics  are  ours.  Should  this  unexpected  result 
happen,  the  Liberal  leaders  may  legitimately  take 

,  credit  to  themselves  that  it  was  their  firmness  which 
compelled  those  who  had  talked  bravely  of  rejecting 

I  the  scheme  to  adopt  a  less  trucalent  attitude  towards 
it. 

If  Mr.  Patel's  address  was  that  of  a  red-hot  Radi- 
cal thinly  disguised  as  a  Moderate,  the  Presidential 
address  of  Syed  Haasan  Imam  was  that  of  a  sober 
I  statesman  disfigured  occasionally,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  by  the  violent  phraseology  of  the  demagogue. 
Indian  opinion  is  unanimous  that  the  part  of  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme    dealing    with  the 
i  Government  of  India  shonld  be  recast.    Syed  Hassan 
Imam's  suggestion  that  the  Indian  element  in  the  Exe- 
cutive Council  of  the  Viceroy  should  be  definitely  fixed 
at  one-half  represents  a  practically  unanimous  desire 
of  Indians.  It  is   also  common  ground  between  all 
shades  of  Indian  opinion  that  the  reformed  Indian 


Legislature  shonld  have  an  effective  control  over  the 
Indian  Budget  except  in  respect  of  a  few  specified 
departments.  Syed  Hassan  Imam's  criticisms  of  the 
proposal  of  a  second  chamber  of  the  Indian  Legis- 
lature also  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  a  large 
section  of  Liberals  though  we  think  ourselves  that  a 
properly  constituted  second  chamber  is  an  absolute 
necessity.  It  is  all  very  well  to  deprecate  distrust, 
whether  of  the  officials  or  of  the  people,  but  the 
whole  justification  of  a  constitutional  government  is 
that  the  subject  shonld  be  proteoted  from  the  vagaries 
of  the  individual  administrator  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  popular  passions  on  the  other.  We  agree 
with  the  Syed  that  the  bureaucrat  is  out  of  date 
and  place  as  the  means  of  maintaining  peace 
and  order  but,  coming  from  the  province  where 
we  had  the  brutal  and  disgraceful  Arrah  riots  not 
many  months  ago,  how  can  he  say  that  a  popular 
assembly  without  a  second  chamber  can  fully  meet 
the  needs  of  the  country  ?  The  Syed  harps  upon  the 
phrase  "distrust  of  the  people."  Do  not  special 
electorates  for  Mahomedans  imply  distrust  of 
the  Hindus  ?  We  challenge  Syed  Hassan  Imam 
to  produce  a  scheme  which  can  be  brought  into 
force  at  once,  and  which  will  not  imply  distrust 
of  the  people  in  some  measure?  Does  not  the 
Congress-Moslem  League  scheme  itself  imply 
distrust  of  the  people?  After  all,  the  question 
for  practical  politicians  to  consider  is  not  what 
the  motives  in  the  mind  of  the  framers  of  the 
scheme  are  but  how  it  will  work  in  practice 
and  what  results  it  will  have  on  the  good  government 
of  the  country.  As  regards  his  oriticism  of  the  ad- 
mission of  rul  ing  Chiefs  to  the  Council  of  State,  he 
seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  they  are  to  be  under 
no  obligation  to  come  into  the  scheme  unless  they 
choose  to  do  so  of  their  own  free  will.  It  is  for  them 
to  decide  whether  their  own  territories  require  all 
their  care  or  whether  they  can  spare  some  of  their 
time  and  talents  to  the  larger  questions  which 
concern  the  whole  Empire. 

It  is  when  we  turn  to  the  parts  of  the  distinguish- 
ed Syed's  address  relating  to  the  Provincial  section  of 
the  scheme  that  we  realise  the  deep  sense  of  responsi- 
bility which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  his  task.  His 
acceptance  of  this  part  of  the  scheme  goes  much 
beyond  that  of  many  even  among  Moderates.  And 
it  is  expressed  with  an  openness  and  fervour  which 
are  snch  a  bright  feature  of  the  Presidential  pro- 
nouncement. He  welcomes  the  proposal  to  sub- 
stitute direct  election  for  the  present  indirect  methods 
as  a  *'  real  step  towards  reform."  While  asking  for 
somewhat  more  extended  powers  in  provincial  admi- 
nistration, he  acknowledges  that  a  considerable 
advance  upon  the  existing  system  is  proposed  and 
that  if  the  proposals  are  given  effect  to  "  the  journey 
to  self-government  in  provincial  matters  will  be  sure, 
though  long."  While  some  even  among  Moderate 
supporters  of  the  scheme  are  suggesting  additions 
to  the  list  of  transferred  subjects— the  Hon.  Mr.  V. 
J.  Patel  wants  no  reserved  subjects  in  the  more 
advanced  provinces— the  President  of  the  Congress 
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declares  that  the  subjects  proposed  to  be  transferred 
are  as  numerous  as  of  the  reserved  class,  and  declares 
his  belief  that  "the  transferred  subjects  will  afford 
to  us  sufficient  opportunities  of  administratiTe  train- 
ing in  the  first  few  years  to  enable  us  to  qualify  our- 
selves for  the  transference  of  all  the  subjects  to 
popular    control."     In   contradistinction  to  some 
Liberals,   Syed   Hassan    Imam    sees   no  serious 
objection  to  the  proposal  to  appoint  additional  mem- 
bers    of  the     Executive    Council    without  port- 
folios.   He  unreservedly  welcomes  the  provisions  in 
the  report  about  the  proportion  of  the  appointments 
in  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  another  point  on  which 
several  Moderates  have  expressed  dissatisfaction.  He 
expresses   his   cordial    acknowledgments    for  the 
opening  of  Commissions  in  the  Army  to  Indians. 
Hi3  paragraph  relating  to  the  attitude  of  Indian  poli- 
ticians to  non-offioial  Englishmen  and  to  communities 
other  than  their  own  generally,  is  worth  its  weight 
in  gold.    No  doubt  when  he  criticises,  Syed  Hassan 
Imam  does  not  mince  his  words.    But  neither  does 
he  bate  his  breath  for  fear  of  popular  suspicion  when 
he  feels  that  the  recommendations  of  the  report 
deserve  approval  and  support.    We  congratulate  the 
Special  Congress  on  its  choice  of  President,  and  if  the 
rest  of  the  proceedings  are  inspired  by  the  same 
qualities,  as  we  hope  they  will  be,  as   these  which 
we  have  noted  in  the  Presidential  address,  it  will  be 
entirely  due  to  the  judgment  and  firmness  of  Syed 
Hassan  Imam. 


INDIAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORMS. 


By  Mr.  B.  V.  Nanjundayya,  c.  i.  e  ,  m.  a  ,  m.  l. 

{Continued  from  the  last  issue.) 

TRANSFERRED  SUBJECTS. 

The  element  of  responsibility  in  these  Councils  is 
introduced  by  the  device  of  "  Transferred  "  subjects. 
In  respect  of  legislating  about  them,  the  power  of 
removing  any  measures  from  the  full  cognisance  of 
the  Legislative  Council  is  altogether  barred.  The 
guiding  principle  in  the  determination  of  subjects  to 
be  transferred  is  laid  down  to  be  to  include  in  the 
transferred  list,  those  departments  which  afford  most 
opportunity  for  local  knowledge  and   social  service, 
those  in  which  Indians  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
keenly  interested,  those  in  which  mistakes  which  may 
occur  though  serious,  would  not  be  irremediable,  and 
those  which  stand  most  in  need  of  development.  These 
subjects  are  not  to  be  the  same  necessarily  in  all 
provinces,  but  are  left  to  be  determined  later  accord- 
ing to  the  stage  of  advancement  in  each  province. 
An  illustrative  list  is  appended  to  the  report,  in 
which  the  chief  departments  are  Education  (exclud- 
ing   University),    Sanitary    and  Medical,  Excise, 
Forests,    Local   Self-Government,  Agriculture  and 
Co-operative  Credit  and  part  of  Public  Works.  The 
list  is  a  sufficiently  liberal  one  for  a  beginning  ;  and 
can  be  enlarged  gradually  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
subjects  banded  over  to  Provincial   management  of 
which  a  larger  list  is  also  appended. 
The    arrangement   proposed    to    carry    on  the 
.  dual    government  is    ingenious.    To    contrive  as 


far  as  possible,  that  the  Government  composed  of 
members  and  ministers  shall  discharge  its  'functions 
as  one  Government,  it  is  proposed  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  should  deliberate  as  a  whole,  but  that  it 
should  be  within  the  discretion  of  the  Governor  to 
confer  separately  with  either  branch  of  his  Govern- 
ment. It  is,  however,  stated  that  the  actual  decision 
would  be  taken  by  the  Governor  and  the  Members  on 
reserved  subjects,  and  by  the  Governor  and  the 
Ministers  on  transferred  subjects.  If  this  is  the  case, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  out  how  the  objection  against 
dualism  is  removed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  uni- 
ted executive  body  (consisting  of  Members  and 
Ministers)  is  concerned  in  the  actual  decisions  arrived 
at,  there  seems  to  be  little  difference  between  this 
arrangement,  and  the  alternative  scheme  of  having 
an  Executive  Council  of  four  members,  of  whom  two 
are  selected  out  of  the  elected  representatives, — a 
scheme  which  is  rejected  as  unsuitable  in  para  217 
of  the  Report. 

The  responsibility  given  to  the  Ministers  is  also  of 
a  very  qualified  kind.  It  is  not  contemplated  that 
from  the  outset,  the  Governor  should  occupy  the 
position  of  a  purely  constitutional  Governor  who  is 
bound  to  accept  the  decisions  of  his  Ministers.  The 
Governor  will  have  the  power  of  over-ruling  his  Mi- 
nisters, only  limited  by  the  instrument  of  instruc- 
tions to  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Seeing 
also  that  the  Minister  is  not  to  be  elected  by  the 
Council,  but  to  be  selected  by  the  Governor  himself 
and  to  hold  office  during  the  lifetime  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  the  difference  between  his  position  and 
power  and  that  of  a  member  of  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil is,  after  all,  very  small. 

It  is  no  doubt  difficult  to  suggest  a  more  satisfac- 
tory scheme,  assuming  all  the  conditions  to  be  as 
they  are  laid  down  in  the  report.  Bat  as  the  trans- 
ferred subjects  are  ex-hypothesi  such  as  may  be  safe- 
ly (or  at  any  rate  without  serious  risk)  entrusted  to 
popular  control,  would  it  be  too  much  to  lay  down 
not  merely  that  he  should  be  willing  to  meet  their 
wishes  to  the  farthest  possible  extent,  in  cases  where 
he  realises  that  they  have  the  support  of  popular 
opinion,  but  that  he  should  not  interfere  with  the 
Minister's  decision  in  such  matters  ? 

The  decision  that  the  Minister  should  1  not  be  re- 
movable during  the  initial  tentative  period  by  the 
adverse  vote  of  the  assembly,  seems  to  be  sound. 
He  will  be  answerable  to  some  extent  to  his  consti- 
tuents at  the  eud  of  the  first  term.  But  would  it  be 
difficult  to  get  the  selection  made  by  the  Governor 
endorsed  by  the  same  constituents  by  requiring  that 
he  should  vacate  his  seat  on  appointment  as  Minis- 
ter and  seek  re-election  at  the  constituency  by  which 
he  was  originally  elected  ? 

Provincial  Finance. 
It  is  when  we  come  to  consider  the  question  of 
financial  management  that  we  see  the  greatest 
reason  to  doubt  if  the  system  of  partial  devolution 
as  sketched  is  at  all  a  practicable  scheme.  The 
eminent  authors  of  the  report  seem  to  realise  this 
difficulty,  but  not  quite  fully.  The  contribution  to 
the  Government  of  India,  and  the  allotment  required 
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,  for  reserved  subjects  is  made  the  first  charge  on  the 
provincial  revenues.    It  is  admitted  that  the  trans- 

'  ferred  services  are  generally  those  which  stand  in 
need  of  greater  development.    The  two  former  items 

I  even  when  increased  demands  are  made,  can  always 
be  fully  provided  for  from  existing  revennes,  and 
any  resort  to  additional  taxation  will  invariably  have 
to  be  justified  on  the  grounds  of  the  need  to  provide 
for  transferred   services.    Is  it  fair  to  subject  the 

'  .Ministers  and  their  special  departments  to  this  odi- 
um, even  though  the  additional  burden  is  really  due 
to  the  demands  of  other  departments  ?    There  is  no 

.  real  solution  of  this  difficulty  proposed,  except  that 
it  will  not  be  insuperable   if  reasonable  men  conduct 

'  themselves  in  a  reasonable  manner  and  that  the  pe- 
riodic sanction  (of  a  Parliamentary  Commission)  will 
tend   to  produce  a  spirit  of  compromise   and  co- 

,  operation. 

The  idea  of  a  settlement   to  prevent  this  kind  of 
1  friction  is  discounted  in  the  report.  Nevertheless, 
i  it  seems  to   be  difficult  to    suggest    any  other 
method  of  doing  so.    If  at  the  first  budget  to  be 
'  placed  before  a  reformed  Council,  either  the  previous 
year's  figures  or  the  average  ones  of  the  previous 
three  or  five  years  be  assumed  as  the  standard,  and 
all  increased  proposed  <  e  subjected,  to  the  vote  of 
the  assembly,  there  will   be  no  reasonable  ground 
for  complaint.    All  the  departments  (both  Reserved 
and  Transferred)  will  eqnally  share  the  responsibility 
of  increasing  taxation,  and  the  advautage  of  partici- 
pating in  the  increased  revenue.  A  similar  procedure 
can  easily  be  adopted  in  subsequent  years. 

(  To  be  continued.  ) 

KANARESE  LITERATURE.* 


Mr.  E.  P.  Rice,  brother  of  Mr.  Lewis  Rice  whose 

name  is  a  household   word  in  the  whole  of  the  Kar. 

natak  has  written  a  book  on  the  Kanarese  Literature 
1  which  is  well  worth  close  study.    The  book  forms 

one  of  a  well-planned  series  on  the  Heritage  of  India 

dealing  with  Sanskrit,  Pali  and  Vernacular  Litera- 
j  tures,  biographies  of  eminent  Indians,  philosophy, 
(  fine  art  and  music  of  India.    As  the  editors  remark, 

no  section  of  the  population  of  India  can  afford  to 
'  neglect  her  ancient  heritage.  "  But  while  the 
1  heritage  of  India  has  been  largely  explored  by 
J  scholars  and  the  results  of  their  toil  laid  for  us  in 

their  books,  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  really  available 
'  for  the  ordinary  man.   The  volumes  are  in  most  cases 

expensive  and  are  often  technical  and  difficult.  Hence 

this  series  of  cheap  books  has  been  planned  by  a 
1  group  of  Christian  men,  in  order  that  every  educated 

Indian,  whether  rich  or  poor,  may  be  able  to  find  his 

way  into  the  Treasures  of  India's  past." 

It  is  a  common  impression  that  Kanarese  does  not 
possess  a  rich  literature  of  its  own.    Outsiders  are 
! '  not  to  blame  because,  as  Mr.  Rice  says,  fifty  years 
1 ,  ago,  very  few  even  of  the  Kanarese  people  themselves 
had  any  idea  of  the  priceless  wealth  of  their  literature. 

|S  "Kanarese  has  a  literature  of  vast  extent,  reaching 

:•)  —  ;  

*By  Rev.  E.  P.  Rice.    Association  Press,  Calcutta. 
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back  till  its  beginnings  are  lost  in  the  mists  of  time  in 
the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era."  It  is  a  Dra- 
vidian  language  wholly  unrelated  to  Sanskrit  and  it 
possesses  a  few  works  like  Andayya's  Kabbigar  Kav& 
wherein  not  a  single  Sanskrit  word  is  found.  It  is 
more  akin  to  Tamil  though  its  script  resembles  that  of 
Telagn.  All  these  languages  with  Malayalam  belong 
to  the  Dravidian  Stock.  Dravidians  themselves  are  a 
foreign  race  though  they  came  much  earlier  than  the 
Aryans.  Brahmi,  a  non-literary  language  of  Beluchi- 
stan,  is  akin  to  the  Dravidian  languages,  and  Mr.  E.  P« 
Rice  says  affinities  are  said  to  exist  between  them  and 
the  Finnish  of  North  Europe  and  Ostiak  of  Siberia. 
In  a  Greek  papyrus  of  the  second  century  found  in 
Egypt  are  found  two  verses  which  have  been  identi- 
fied by  scholars  with  Kanarese.  Kanarese  inscrip- 
tions have  been  found  dating  from  the  5th  century. 
The  earliest  extant  Kanarese  work  is  Nriptunga's 
Kavi  Raj  Marga,  a  work  on  poetics  and  rhetoric. 
As  Mr.  Rice  says,  the  character  of  the  book  which  is 
a  treatise  on  the  methods  of  poets  itself  implies  that 
poetical  literature  was  already  of  long  standing  and 
widely  known  and  appreciated.  It  proves  conclu- 
sively that  Kanarese  was  in  a  highly  developed  state 
even  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era. 

Kanarese  literature  easily  divides  itself  into  a 
Jaina,  Lingayat  and  Brahman  period.  Its  literature 
is  mainly  religions  and  mostly  poetical,  probably  two 
characteristics  which  it  shares  almost  with  all  verna- 
cular literatures.  Until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  it  is  exclusively  Jain.  Lingayat  literature 
commences  from  about  1160  and  the  Brahman  out- 
put begins  a  century  later.  Jains  and  Lingayats 
appealed  to  the  masses  through  the  vernaculars  and 
Brahmans  saw  the  utility  of  these  methods  last. 
These  periods  also  show  tbe  dominance  of  these  three 
important  religions  of  the  Karnatak,  in  the  respec- 
tive literary  ages.  These  different  sections  of  Kana- 
rese literature,  remarks  Mr.  Rice,  differ  not  only  in 
religious  background  but  also  in  literary  form.  Jain 
works  are  chiefly  in  Champu,  mingled  prose  and 
verse.  Much  of  the  Lingayat  Literature  is  in  prose 
and  its  poetry  is  in  Shatpadi.  Brahmauical  com- 
positions are  also  in  Shatpadi  but  there  are  many 
lyrical  compositions  to  popular  airs.  The  modern 
period  has  yet  to  be  created  but  what  little  of  it  there 
is,  is  in  prose.  Mr.  Rice  has  given  also  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  Jains  and  Lingayats  which  make  it  easy 
to  have  a  good  knowledge  of  their  literature.  Bhadra- 
bahu  led  a  great  Digambara  migration  from  Northern 
India  and  settled  in  Sravana  Belgola,  in  Mysore. 
They  adopted  the  language  of  the  country  and  wrote 
works  in  Kanarese  which  stand  to  this  day  unsurpas- 
sed. The  masterpieces  of  Kanarese  Literature  are 
mostly  Jain  though  Shadakshari's  Raj  Sekkara  Vilas 
and  Lakshmisa's  Jaimani  B karat  are  much  more  popu- 
larly known.  Another  characteristic  of  the  Kanarese 
language  is  its  highly  polished  and  grammatical 
construction  which  is  chiefly  dne  to  the  labours  of 
Kanarese  grammarians  of  whom  Bhattakalonka  and 
Kesiraja  and  Nagavarma  are  most  authoritative. 
Mr.  Rice  quotes  Dr.  Burnell  who  says  of  Kesiraja's 
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Sabdu-manidarpana  (1260)  : — "  The  great  and  real 
merit  of  Sabda-manidarpana  is  that  it  bases  its  rales 
on  iadepeadeat  research  and  the   usage  o£  writers  of 
repnte.    Bat  these  grammars  though  very  valuable 
have  at  the  same  time  given  a  oertain  rigidity  to 
the  language.    The  spoken  language  also  now  differs 
considerably  from  the  written  which  has  to  conform 
to  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  10th  and  12th  centuries. 
Even  the  French    Academy  has  relaxed  its  rules  and 
the  Kanarese  Acadamy  recently  started  to  unify  dia- 
lects, fix  scientific  terminology  and  form  a  common 
literary  style,  may  devote  its  attention  to  relax  and 
improve   the  rules   of  grammar  in  consonance  with 
modern  conditions.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  as 
many  as  six  dictionaries  were  composed  between  the 
lithand  16th  centuries."   Mr.  Rice's  excellent  manual 
of  Kanarese  literature  is  marred  by   an   attack  on 
Radha-Krishna.    There   is  very  little  of  eroticism 
in  the  worship  of  these  deities  in  the  Karnatak,  and 
we  hope  that  the  coming  series  of  the  Hertage  of 
India  will  be  spared  from   such  propagandist  doc- 
trines   which  are  quite  offensive  to  Indians.  An- 
other point  on  which  we  differ  from  Mr.  Rice  is  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  that  the  Bhakti  School  owed 
its  existence  to  Christians  and  Mahomedans.  This 
is  of  a  piece  with  Mr.    Weber's    suggestion  that 
Ramayana  was  copied  from  Homer. 

Why  is  then  a  literature  so  well-developed  and 
cultured  as  the  Kanarese  comparatively  so  poor  in  its 
modern  output  ?    Though  the  Kanarese  population 
numbers  more  than  a  crore,  it  is  divided  between 
four   or  five  administrations.     Fifteen  lakhs  under 
Madras  are  more  or  less  forced  to  learn  Telugu  or 
Tamil  except  in  South  Canara.    The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  Kanarese  population  in  the  Southern 
Maratha  States  and  Kolhapur.    Seventy  thousand  in 
Sholapur  are  forced  to  learn  Marathi.  The  chief  centres 
of  the   Kanarese  language,  Mangalore,  Mysore  and 
Dharwar  have  developed  each  a  style  of  their  own  and 
practically  few  books  published  in  Kanarese  command 
a  sale  all  over  the  Karnatak.    Happily  there  is  a  re- 
vival in  the  Karnatak  and  an  ardent  desire  to  unify 
the  style  is  to  be  observed.    The  Kanarese  press 
also,  for  reasons  above  noticed,  is  in  a  poor  condition. 
Mysore  is  about  to  start  a  well-equipped  Kanarese 
•daily  shortly.    The  Mysore  University  also  will  be  a 
powerful  influence  in  developing  the  language  and 
literature.     Probably  the  hiatus  between   old  and 
modern  Kannada  has  much  to  do  with  the  poverty 
of   modern  Kannada   literature.    The  old  masters 
have  become  mere  names  to  the  bulk  of  the  Kanarese 
people.    Annotated  editions  critical  and  explanatory 
are  badly  needed  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  old  and 
modern  Kannada.  Comparatively  modern  languages 
growing  up  without  any  rigid   grammatical  restric- 
tions like  Marathi    and    Gnjarati    have  already 
developed  considerable  modern  literature.    It  is  for 
the  Kanarese   people   not  to  be  content  with  their 
ancient  and  hoarded  Ashrafis    but  to  bring  those 
already  disused  coins  again  into  currency    and  also 
mint  new  mohurs. 

V.  V.  R. 


SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  IN  INDIA. 


III. 


"  It  may  indeed  be  questioned  whether  the  life 
spent  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  is  calculated,  ex- 
cept in  rare  cases,  to  stimulate  that  part  of  political 
talent  which  consists  in  the  study  and  guidance  of 
political  opinion,  or  in  the  framing  of   the  large 
legislative  proposals  which  are  from  time  to  time 
needed  in  actively  thinking  political  communities 
(Mr.   H.   A.  L.    Fisher.     The    Empire    and  the 
Future.) 

Mr.  Fisher's  view  about  the  innate  incapacity  of 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  "  in  the  framing  of  the  large 
legislative  proposals  "    has    never  been  better  or 
more  aptly  illustrated  than  in  the  self-condemnatory 
speech  of  Sir  Reginald  Craddock,  the  great  strong 
man  of  the  I.  C.  S.,  in  the  Council  meeting  in  March 
last.    He  said  "  It  has  been  my  lot  to  be  associated 
with  measures  like  the  Amendment  of  the  Law  of 
Conspiracy  and  the  Defence  of  India  Act.    .    .  . 
It  is  a  source  of  great  regret  to  me  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  carry  through  other  measures  of  a  be- 
neficent constructive  nature  ...  I  have  attempted 
to  pass  through  a  measure  for  the  better  protection 
of  minor  girls,  but  when  the  subject  began  to  be  exa- 
mined in  the  details,  so  many  points  of  acute  contro- 
versy  were  produced  that  it  was  considered  impos- 
sible to  go  on  with  it  during  the  war.  I  formed  great 
hopes  that  with  the  aid  of  a  Jail  Commission  the 
Government  of  India  might  be  able  to  take  a  step 
forward  towards  the  improvement  of  its  penal  system 
and  the  better  reclamation  of  its  criminals.  The 
war  has  again  intervened.  There  were  other  matters 
of  very  general  interest  which  I  had  hoped  to  push 
through  during  my  term  of  office.    One  of  these  is 
a  measure  to  deal  with  Charitable  and  Religious 
Endowments.    .    .    .  Another  measure  with  which  I 
had  been  anxious  to  deal  was  the  question  of  usury, 
on  which  I  hoped  we  might  be  able  to  devise  some- 
thing to  protect  the  poor  and  the  ignorant    for  the 
advance  of  the    usurer.    .    .    .  All    these  hopes 
for    securing    great    and    wide-reaching  benefits 
for      the      people      of     India,      have  been 
frustrated,       temporarily       by        the  war." 
This  long  extract  brings  home  as  nothing  else  can, 
the  charge  against   the    present  system  whereby 
superannuated  men  are  put  in  positions  controlling 
the  destinies  of  peoples  ;  whereas  we  want  men  with 
fresh  eye,  fresh  enthusiasm,  and  with  the  mind  "full 
of  Western  improvements  and  analogies"  and  "  un 
encumbered  by  too  much  knowledge  of  detail".  And 
it  may  be  asked  whether   such  a   reference  to  the 
postponement  of   measures    "  securing  great  anc 
wide- reaching  benefits"  and  affecting  the  happines 
of  millions  is  worthy  of  one  holding  as  it   were  the 
position  of  a  Prime  Minister  or  whether  such  culp 
able  dilatoriness  will  be  tolerated  in  any  country  a 
the  West.    The  Home  Member  is  something  like 
Prime  Minister  to  the  Viceroy  and  can  we  imagin 
such  an  apologetic  speech   like  this  being  delivere 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  or  even  Mr.  Balfour  to  excul 
pate  himself  from  a  dangerously  unfeeling  legislativ 
inactivity?  In  England  such  a  confession  would  ha\ 
cost  any  Cabinet  Member  his  seat  and  his  reputatic 
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as  a  statesman.    While,  in  India,  there  is  this  extra- 
ordinary lact  that  Sir  Reginald  Craddock  gets  apro 
motion  to  Lieutenant-Governorship— a  well-deserved 
reward  forsooth!    Such  is  the  irony  of  things  and 
we  are  asked  to  believe  that  we  are  living  in  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds.    In  England  Acts,  Bills 
like  the  Coal  Mines  Wages  Bill,  or  Trade  Union  Act 
were  passed  within  a  year  of  the  necessity  for  them  be- 
ing felt  and  here  is  the  glorious  example  of  only  four 
or  five  questions  of  quite  ordinary  importance  pend- 
ing solution  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.    One  thing  must 
be  said  now:  any  postponement  of   Bills  like  the 
Religious  Endowments  Bill  or  Protection  of  Children 
Bill,  will  be  a  sheer  scandal.     Poor  Sir  Reginald,  I 
pity  him  for  his  having  been  associated  with  repres- 
sive measures  only.    At  this  rate,  we  must  wait  till 
the  proverbial  Greek  Kalends  for  a  settlement  of  the 
formidable  list  of  the  long-standing  grievances  men- 
tioned in  the  Congress   Memorandum  and  in  that 
of  the  ten  Bombay  Leaders  or  for  ever  approaching 
the  standard  of  watchfulness  and  legislation  of  the 
West.    It  must  be  obvious  that  all  this  talk  of  effici- 
ency is  a  mere  myth  and  that  the  facts  and  happiness 
ol  millions  can  no  longer  be  left  to  the  sweet  will  and 
pleasure  of  an  irresponsible  bureaucracy.    Not  only 
has  the  bureaucracy  failed  to  respond  to  world- 
movements  of  good  and  progressive  Government 
before  the  war,  but  it  still  persists  in  refusing  to 
recognize  and  freely  respond  to  the  world-forces 
"unchained"  by  this  war.    As.  Mr.  Montagu  quite 
fairly  and  aptly  said,  "the  Government  o'"'  India  is 
too  wooden,   too  iron,   too   inelastic,    too  ante- 
deluvian,  to  be  of  any  use  for  the  modern  purposes 
we  have  in  view  ".  Yes  "for  the  modern  purposes" 
nob  for  the  ancient  purposes  belonging  to  the  period 
of  Aurangazeb  or  the  Tudors,    And  in  nothing  is  it 
more  clear  than  in  the  lack  of  readiness  to  remedy 
the  sufferings  of  the  people.    In  this  connection,  it 
may  be  added  that  the  successive  Secretaries  of 
State  for  India  have  been  no  less  to  blame.    If  only 
the  Secretaries  of  State  had  spent  half  as  much  time 
in  considering  the  real  needs  of  India  as  they  did 
in    their    wonderful  duty    of    the    sale    of  the 
Council  Bills,  the  Government   of  India  could  not 
have  become   so   wooden    and    so  irresponsible. 
There  is   no   reason   why  the  Secretaries  of  State 
should  not   have  suggested   and  even  insisted  thai 
the  Indian  Government  should  consider  the  adop- 
tion of  Free  and  Compulsory  Primary  Education 
and  of  the   other  social  ameliorative   and  social 
legislative  schemes  of  the  West.    Lord  Morley  to 
whom  we  are  grateful  in  other  respects,  probably  the 
last  remaining  apostle  of  laissez  faire  and  individu- 
alism, refused  to  sanction  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
thousands  of  rupees  for  the  development  of  indus- 
tries ;  while  I  wonder  how  he  managed   to  be  a 
Member  of  Cabinet  which  passed  all  those  social 
measures  at  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
also  I  wonder  how  he  gave  £  30,000  to  Mr.  Bremner, 
the  inventor  of  monorails.    And  to  add  to  the  egre- 
giousness  of  the  whole  aflair,— probably  to  the  amu- 
sement of  the  impartial  observers  - the  Indian  Go- 
vernment has  most  slavishly  and  quite  promptly 
too,  passed  ?uch  Bills  as  the  International  Motor 
Vehicles  Bill,  the  Copy  Right  Bill,  the  Wireless 


Telegraphy  Bill  etc.  immediately  after  they  were 
passed  in  England. 

(  To  be  continued.) 

THE  MAHARASTRA  MAHKSHWARt  PROVINCIAL 
SOCIAL  CONFERENCE. 


(From  a  Correspondent.) 
Some  time  back  the  leading  merchants  of  the  Mabeshwan 
Marwadi  community  of  Ahmednagar  decided  to  hold  a  Con- 
ference of  their  community  %t  Ahmednagar.  Shet  Chunilal 
Kabre,  Shet  Premsnkh  Kabre,  Shet  Lakshmi-Narayan  Kabre, 
Sbet  Hiralal  Kabre,  Shet  Ramkisan  Soni,  Shet  Gulabchani 
Joshi  and  other  leading  merchants  took  a  leading  part. 
The  Conference  was  held  here  on  the  I5tb,  16th  and  17th 
August  vtnder  the  Presidentship  of  Shet  Shri  Kisandas  Jaju 
B.  A.  B.  L.  of  Vardha  who  is  well  known  all  over  for  his 
philanthropic  work.  Shet  Chunilal  Kabre  delivered  an 
address  of  Welcome  as  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee. 
The  name  of  the  President  was  duly  proposed  and  seconded 
and  the  President  delivered  his  Presidential  address. 

It  was  a  very  earnest  and  eloquent  plea  for  social  recon- 
struction amongst  this  most  influential  and  powerful  com- 
munity.   The  president  while  he  advised  to  keep  politics  out 
of  the  present  scope  of  the  Conference  said  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly necessary  that  as  individuals  should  all  take  part  ia 
politics  according  to  their  individual    temperaments.  He 
further  said  that  although  politics  is  shut  out  from  this  Con- 
ference he  would  like  to  say  that  this  great  community  asks 
for  no  separate  representation.    If  the  community  is  back- 
ward they  should  not  have  it.    If  it  becomes  or  is  progressiva 
it  does  not  want  it.    He  then  dealt  with  the  necessity  of 
looking  at  qne>tions  of  social  reform  with    an  open  mind. 
Man  is  more  than  an  animal  because  he  thinks  and  so  let  ns 
6ee  whether  certain  of  our  social  customs  are  nsefnl  ;  if  not  let 
us  ai  men  change  them-    The  law  of  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  is  the  law  of  evolution  for  the  brute.    The  law  of  self- 
sacrifice  is  the  law  for  the  growth  of  man  and  so   let  us  see 
whether  our  actions  in  society  tend  to  help   its  growth  and 
not  whether  they  p'ea-se  113  individually.    He  then  dealt  with 
the  necessity  of  curtailing   expenses  on  marriage  and  obse- 
quies.   He  said  that  the  Marwari  community   as  a  trading 
community  were  the  stewards  of  the  Nation.    We  earn  our 
profits  from  the  poor  ignorant  toilers  and  we  must  see  to  it 
that  we  nse  the  wealth  we  can  for  the   benefit  *nd  uplift  of 
our  fellowiaen.    He  raised  an  eloquent  plea  for  the  spread  of 
education  amongBt  them  including  their  women  and  laid 
stress  on  the  latter.    He  nrged  them  to  organize  their  trade 
and   arrange  for  netter  commercial  education,  which  will 
help  the  community  to  serve  their  interests  of  their  mother- 
country  in  a  proper  manner. 

The  resolutions  that  were  passed  at  the  Conference  were 
of  a  three-fold  nature.  Some  were  of  a  social  and  religions 
character.  Some  were  educational  in  the  broad  sense  of  the 
term  and  thirdly  some  related  to  trade  and  commerce.  The 
proceedings  commenced  with  a  resolution  praying  for  early 
success  in  this  War  of  principles  to  the  allied  armies  and 
affirmed  the  loyalty  of  the  community  to  the  Imperial 
Throue. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  resolution  regarding 
women's  education  was  passed  was  remarkable.  Mr.  Sbiva- 
Narayan  Rathi  of  Nagpur  an  old  orthodox  gentleman 
deplored  the  fact  that  no  ladies  attended  the  Conference. 
He  said  that  the  ladies  were  taken  to  bathe  in  the  Ganges 
and  they  kept  away  from  this  meeting  which  was  a  Loka- 
gauga.  No  auspicious  ceremony  could  be  complete  without 
the  ladies  and  so  he  said  he  wondered  how  the  Conferenc* 
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leonld  succeed  without  the  co-operation  of  the  ladiei  of  the 
community. 

Resolution  urging  economy  at  marriages  and  obsequies 
were  passed  as  also  resolutions  prohibiting  the  sale  of  marri- 
ageable girls  and  so  far  as  the  Ahnieduagar  District  is  con- 
cerned the  caste  Panch  drew  up  articles  and  signed  them 
laying  down  the  alterations  advocated  and  passed  at  the  Con- 
ference aud  bringing  them  iuto  immediate  action. 

The  speeches  on  the  resolutions  relating  to  trade  were  very 
noteworthy.  The  consciousness  of  having  become  mere  Dalals 
of  foreign  traders  seemed  to  have  fully  dawned  upon  them 
and  expression  was  freely  given  to  the  hope  of  joint-stock  con- 
cerns flourish  amongst  the  community  and  many  hoped  that 
the  members  would  become  organizers  and  pioneers  of  inius- 
try.  Several  speakers  feelingly  referred  to  the  position  that 
the  term  «  Marwari  '  has  begun  to  connote  and  all  were  urged 
to  live  up  to  their  true  Dharma  and  as  Vaishyas  to  become 
the  mainstay  of  the  nation's  prosperity. 

At  the  conclusion  the  President  said  that  he  was  asked  to 
announce  that  a  boarding  for  Marwari  students  would  be 
opened  in  Ahmednagar  and  that  influential  men  are  collecting 
the  necessary  funds.  The  proceedings  terminated  amidst  en- 
thusiasm. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  commenced  with  the 
singing  of '  Baude  Mataram',  the  whole  audience  reverent- 
ly  standing.  The  Conference  was  non-political  in  the  techni- 
cal sense  but  related  to  questions  which  affect  the  national 
growth.  The  proceedings  were  conducted  in  the  Marwari 
language  and  one  of  the  surprises  to  the  local  friends  were 
the  fine  speeches  delivered  by  such  a  large  number  of  deli- 
gates.  It  is  noteworthy  that  a  special  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Mr.  Haribhau  Parbhe  one  of  our  College  students 
for  the  help  he  rendered. 

The  Conference  g&ve  the  most  clear  indication  of  National 
awakening  and  filled  all  those  who  attended  it  with  hope  for 
the  future. 

PRESS  OPINIONS  ON  THE  REFORM 
SCHEME. 


(The  West  Coast  Spectator,  Calicut,  July  18.) 
The  report  coata  ns  sentiments  which  we  never  expected 
would  come  from  the  mouths  of  the  rulers  of  India,  which  in 
themselves  show  how  anxiou3Lord  Cnelmsford  and  Mr.  Montagu 
are  to  satisfy  the  people  and  how  wide  awake  they  have  been. 
But,  much  depends  on  the  new  angle  of  vision  beiug  brought 
into  operation  by  the  executive  who  now  most  unreasonably 
considers  itself  infalliable  and  has  cultivated  that  spirit  of 
intolerance  of  criticism  which  is  responsiole  for  so  much 
mischief.  We  are  indeed  extremely  gratified  to  find  the 
Viceroy  and  ths  Secretary  of  State  unreservedly  rejecting  the 
proposal  for  the  construction  of  provincial  upper  houses.  A 
bicameral  system  is  bad  enough  in  the  Government  of  India 
and  it  will  be  worse  in  the  provinces.  Landed  interests  are  | 
sufficiently  safeguarded  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  I 
there  is  no  necessity  for  a  second  chamber  even  for  the 
glorification  of  spurious  rajas  or  tinsel  "royalty." 

(The  South  Indian  Mail,  Madura,  July  18.) 
The  hour  has  arrived  when  there  should  be  very  frank-  I 
understanding   between   the  authorities  and  tho3e  who  have  j 
thought  it  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  to  point 
out  the  predominant  defects  in  the  Report  and  to  suggest 
with  all  the  force  they  could  command  that,  unless  the  proposals 
adumbrated  in  the  Report  are  radically  altered  so  as  to  meet  j 
the  public  criticism  as  reflected  in  the  various  organs  through  | 


out  India,  the  Rep»rt  cannot  be  acceptable.  Between  thcr 
Nationalist  party  and 'M  >d ;rate  critics,'  there  is  a  common 
basis,  that  is,  both  are  agree!  thit  the  report  is  beset  with 
defects  which  ought  to  be  rem  >ved.  It  is,  therefore,  useless 
and  nighly  impolitic  for  the  Bureaucracy  to  resort  to  repress- 
ion with  a  view  to  humiliate  uni  crush  the  Nationalist  pirty. 
We  are  led  to  nnke  tbsse  observations  by  the  recent  applica- 
tion of  the  Djfeuje  of  Iulia  Act  in  the  case  of  the  two  pro- 
minent workers  aud  threi  leading  organs  in  this  country. 

(The  Indian  Messenger  Calcutta,  July  21.) 
There  have  been  t  vo  opinions  in  the  country  about  the 
reforms.  There  is  nithing  surprising  in  it.  We  know  all 
of  us  are  not  of  the  sa  ue  way  of  political  thinking.  There 
may  be  room  for  two  opinions,  but  there  is  none  for  the  mu- 
tual recrimia  vtio  is  an  1  suspicions  which  are  poisoning  the 
very  source  of  political  life  in  Bengal.  What  is,  however, 
more  surprizing  is  that  both  tin  m  )dera',es  and  the  extremists 
should  be  in  such  hot  haste  in  eithjr  accepting  or  rejecting 
the  reconmenditions.  Perhaps  each  suspected  the  other 
would  give  a  lead  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  country 

j  and  wau'ed  to  forestall  the  other.  In  our  opinion  such 
hot  haste  was  most  uncalled  for.  Toe  work  before  the  leaders 
of  divergent  schools  of  political  thought  is  plain  enough.  Toe 
moderate  leaders  have  got  to  prove  to  the  educated  intelli- 
gence ofjthe  country  how  the  recommendations  meet  moit 
nearly  the  miuin.um  demands  of  the  Congress-League,  and 

I  the  extremist  leaders  to  show  where  the  proposed  reforms 
fall  short  of  them  and  that  in  a  way  which  mikes  the  whole 
thing  unworkable  and  unacceptable.  Let  both  parties  place 
their  respective  cases  before  the  educated  public.  And  they 
will  know  what  to  accept  and  what  to  reject  undismayed 
either  by  moderat?  fear-mongering  or  unstayed  by  extremist 

J  bravado  and  bombast. 

(The  Subodk  Patrika,  Bombay,  July  28.) 
The  scheme  has  obviously  many  defects,  but  its  greatest 
merit  is  th»t  it  is  subject  to  revision  every  ten  yeirs.  There 
is  therefore  a  seel  of  progress   in  it.    A  categorical  "un- 
acceptable'' is  therefore  a  lamentable  attitude  to  take.  After 
all  men  are  greater  th»n  institutions.    All  continental  publi- 
cists are  agreed  that  there  is  no  constitution  as  illogical  anl 
cumbrous  as  the  English  constitution,  but  it  has  been  so 
!  successful.    Similarly  it  may  be  with  the  present  sjheme 
j  of  reforms.    Who  knows  after  years  of  trial,  it  may  get 
i  purged  out  of  its  defects  that  may  be  then  apparent  ?  An 
impatient  rejection  of  the  whole  scheme  is  both  impolitic  and 
uuvrise. 


MR.   G.  K.  DEVDH 1R. 


From  a  Corrkspondekt. 
On  the  eve  of  his  departure  to  England,  as  a  Member  of 
the  delegation  of  Indian  Editors  to  the  Western  Front,  Mr. 
Devdhar  was  entertained  by  his  friends,  and  the  workers  at 
the  institutions  which  owe  their  existence  or  prosperity  to 
him  more  or  less  both  at  Poona  and  Bombay,  for  the  last  two 
days.  On  Saturday  the  different  branches  of  the  Poona  Seva 
Sadan  arranged  a  farewell  function  in  his  honour.  Func- 
tions were  also  arranged  by  the  Members  of  the  Co-operative 
Societies  in  villages  round  about  Poona  founded  by  Mr. 
Devdhar  aud  working  under  his  supervision  an  i  by  the  men 
at  the  Aryabhushan  Press,  owned  by  the  Servants  of  IndU 
Society,  while  his  collegues  at  the  S  >ciety  at  Poona  and  his 
other  friends  there  gave  an  eatertsinmjnt  ii  his   honour  or 
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tnrday  night.  On  Sunday,  functions  in  his  honour  were 
anged  at  ihe  Bombay  Seva  Sadan  (Home  Classes  and 
aining  Classes),  the  Nirgude  Free  School  for  Girls,  of  the 
naging  Committee  of  which  he  is  the  President,  and  the 
mbers  of  the  Co-operative  Societies  working  under  the 
Wvision  of  the  Debt  Redemption  Committee.  The  Hon. 
idit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  and  Bibu  Siva  Prasad  Gupta 
Benares  were  present  at  the  last  of  these  functions.  Mr. 
vdhar  was  also  entertained  here  by  his  colleagues  and 
»nds  at  the  Society's  Home.  The  Deputation  of  Editors  of 
ich  he  in  a  member  embarked  on  Monday. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


'  E.  H.  THE  NIZAM'S  GOVERNMENT  JUDICIAL, 
POLICE  AND  GENERAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Applications  are  invited  for  the  following  appoint- 
«nts  in  Osmania  University  College,  Hyderabad, 
jccan  :  — 

(a)  One  Principal  on  O.  S  Rs.  1,250=50=1,900. 

(b)  Professors  on 

.  S.  Rs.  500-50-1,000  f  According  to 
Assistant  Professors  ( qualifications 
LO.S.Rs.  350-25  600  ) 

in  the  following  subjects  : — 
English;  Indian  History;  English  History; 
lamic  History  ;  Ancient  History  of  Greece  and 
)me ;  European  History  ;  Economics ;  Matherna- 
JS ;  Physics;  Chemistry;  Biology;  Logic  and 
lychology  ;  Arabic  ;  Sanskrit  ;  Persian  ;  Urdu  ; 
•luga;  Knnarese;  Marathi. 

N.  B.—O.  S.  Rupees  are  approximately  5/6ths 
British  Government  Rupees. 

The  teaching  of  all  subjects  except  languages  will 
through  the  medium  of  Urdu. 

,The  appointments  will  be  on  probation  for  one 
ar.  On  the  expiry  of  that  period  the  holders,  if 
nfirmed,  will  be  entitled  to  the  nsnal  leave  and 
.nsion  rules  of  His  Exalted  Highness'  Government 
aich  are  practically  the  same  as  those  in  British 
idia. 

As  the  College  classes  will  open  iu  Oatober  the 
'plications  mast  reach  the  undersigned  not  later 
pn  the  15th  September. 

Each  application  must  contain  at  least  the  follow- 
ig  particulars 

(1)  Name.  (2)  Family  etc.  (3)  Age.  (4)  Place 
:  birth  (5)  Place  of  permanent  domicile.  (6) 
cademic  qualifications.  (7)  Educational  and  other 
ork  previously  done.  (8)  Names  aod  addresses  of 
ferees  if  any.    (9)  Remuneration  asked  for. 

Copies  only  of  all  letters,  certificates  etc.,  should  b9 
lclosed  as  they  will  not  be  returned. 
Hyderabad  Dbccan,  "j  a.  HYDARI, 

.         ;  J-       Secretary  to  H.  E.  H 

>th  August  1918.     j       the  Nizam's  Government, 

Judiciql,  Police  and  General  Department. 
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xcuse,  1  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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NOTES 


(  The  Viceroy  on  the  Indian  Situation.    His  Ex- 
cellency the  Viceroy  opened  the  Simla  sessions  of  the 
Legislative  Council  with  a  speech  which  was  charac- 
terised by  the  excellences  almost  invariably,  found 
'in  his  speeches  namely  lucidity,  candour  and  careiul 
weighing  of  words.    The  country,  however,  does  not 
*look  to  viceregal  utterances  for  an  accurate  and 
well-arranged  study  of  facts.     That  anybody  can 
'provide    given  the  necessary    materials.  What  it 
does  look  to  His  Excellency  for  jf>  a  word  which 
will   hearten  and  strengthen  it       the  great  stress 
of  circumstance  at  the  present    time.    From  his 
exalted     position    His     Excellency  commands 
necessarily   a    wider   outlook/  than   others  and 
•the   people  ask   that  the  a;ugust  representative 
of  His  Majesty  in  this  country  should  speak  the 
■word  which  will  uplift  their  hearts  and  understand- 
ings at  a  time  when  both  arej  apt  to  run  low.  Much 
of  what  His  Excellency  referred  to  in  his  speech 
is  known   to  the  public.    The  Viceroy's  references 
to  the  scheme  of  c/icstitutional  reform  were  quite 
correct  but   v^ty  little  illuminating.    The  critics 
who  ignore  tl  Clbasic  promise  of  the  Declaration  of 
! August  J,  eritirejjar  are  equally  unreasonable  with 
iljtfose  wj"  -    Qj  j/e  the  limitations  and  qualifications 
conta;  '  ?e(^     /iat  Declaration,  but  surely  it  is  not 
less  a>Q.nreas ojkble  to  lay  excessive  stress  on  the 
word-dT  .        detriment  it  may  be,  of  the  spirit  of 
^e&X if k   "We  had 


neither  to  fall  short  of,1 
go  beyond  our  terms 


I""e/Declaratii?-   "We  had  n< 
SVHis  Exce^ncV' n°r  t0  . 
'°  i' -reference  "       w  1S      possible  in  a  matter  of 
tb  vg  kjncj  t0':ucj    of  measures  with  such  meticulous 

e,lxact.tude?  To  sav  thatJthe1Secretary  of  State  anc! 
Uself   had  anticip^    thf  every  transitional 

cheme  is  open  to  a  certain  da,SS  °f  critlclsm>  does 

s,p    we  can  not  say 


not  carry  us  iar.   On  the  whoYv-  - 
that  H.s  Excellency's  comments  on  t&  character 
|ot  the  reform  scheme  are  of  a  very  helpfui  t  * 

The  Viceroy  on  Common al  Electorates,  fn  his 
address  on  the  opening  ot  the  Simla  Session  of  the 
Indian  Legislative  Council,  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  r.onstitu- 
t  onal  reform,  referred  to  the  question  of  communal 
electorates,  in  these  terms.  «•  I  cannot  help  thinking' 
a  d  His  Excellency,  "that  much  more  has  been  read 
into  our  proposals  than  they  were  intended  ro 
convey.   We  wished  indeed  to  make  it  clear  that  n 


our  opinion  communal  electorates  were  to  be  depre- 
cated for  the  reasons  set  out  in  our  report  but  it 
was  in  the  main  to  the  method  of  securing  com- 
munal representation  by  communal  electorates  that 
we  took  exception  and  not  to  communal  representa- 
tion itself.  The  careful  reader  of  the  report  will  see 
that  we  regard  this  as  inevitable  in  India  and  that 
we  clearly  contemplate  the  representation  of  those 
communities  and  classes  and  interests  who  prove 
their  case  before  the  committee  shortly  to  be  appoint- 
ed to  examine  the  question.  I  am  most  anxious  that 
the  fullest  representation  should  be  secured  to  the 
various  classes  and  communities  in  India,  but  I  am 
frankly  doubtful  myself  whether  the  best  method  for 
securing  that  representation  is  through  a  system  of 
separate  electorates.  However,  I  am  content  to 
leave  the  unravelling  of  this  important  question  in 
the  hands  of  the  committee  who  will  have  the  fullest 
evidence  placed  before  them  and  will  be  free  to 
make  such  recommendations  as  they  think  right, 
unfettered  by  our  report," 


Wise  Words  of  a  Non-Brahman  Thinker.  As  we 
fully  expected,  the  more  thoughtful  non-Brahmans 
are  beginning  to  perceive  that  the  movement  of 
which  Justice  is  the  journalistic  organ  in  the  South- 
ern Presidency,  is  being  run  on  fundamentally  wrong 
lines.  Professor  V.  Muthukumaraswami  Mudaliar, 
in  the  course  of  a  very  suggestive  article  on  the 
non-Brahman  problem  in  the  columns  of  our  con- 
temporary, observes  :  "  My  non-Brahman  friends  ! 
The  die  is  cast  and  nolens  volens  you  must  go  for- 
ward and  not  think  of  compromises  with  custom 
and  prejudice  any  longer.  "The  mills  of  God  grind 
slowly,"  but  grind  they  must  and  will.  You  cannot 
hug  ignorance  any  longer  to  your  bosom  and  still 
hope  for  true  political  or  other  progress.  Religious 
and  social  reform  should  always  form  the  basis  of 
political,  economical  and  international  reforms,  you 
should  know  where  the  shoe  pinches  in  reality  and 
then  readjust  your  conceptions  of  things  from  top 
to  bottom.  If  you  do  that,  your  problem  is  solved, 
and  if  you  don't  the  non-Brahman  movement  has,  I 
am  afraid,  not  an  iota  of  chance  to  succeed." 


The  Real  Issues.  He  states  the  real  issues  of  the  pro- 
blem which,  we  think,  concerns  Brahmans  as  much 
as  non-Brahmans,  in  the  following  sagacious  passage  : 
"The  question.of  questions  for  the  moment  is  this,  can 
the  non-Brahman  after  all  that  is  said  and  done  in  a 
lukewarm  or  earnest  manner,  break  away  altogether 
from  his  elder  brother  the  Brahman  ?  Can  Dravidian 
civilization  cut  itself  adrift  from  all  contact  with 
Aryan  culture  at  once  and  stand  on  its  own  legs  as 
it  were?  Can  you  non-Brahmans  really  do  without 
/*e  Vedas,  Shastras,  Smritis,  Puranas,  ltihasas 
th\  that  have  made  you  what  you  are?  Can 
etc?/1  jtgrow  Varnasrama  and  sail  in  full  faith  in  the 
you  oisn  the  waters  of  life  for  the  future  ?  And 
Deity  oirifor  the  sake  of  supposition  merely,  it  were 
suppose,  .^sible,  if  not  highly  probable  where  would 
barely  pos/ahmans  be  then  ?  In  other  words,  what 
the  non-BiS  of  Hindu  social  polity  which  owes  its 
will  becomf 
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existence  to  the  ubiquitous  Brahman  ?  And  again, 
if  the  "  Neo-Non-Brahman  "  will  have  nothing  more 
to  do  with  Brahmanism,  what  would  or  should  or 
could  be  his  religion  for  the  future  ?  Would  it  still 
be  Hinduism,  the  offspring  of  Brahman  cere- 
monialism ?  Would  hydra-headed  caste  die  out 
altogether  and  leave  its  parent  Hinduism  behind  to 
bring  forth  novel  and  up-to-date  progeny  to  suit  the 
conditions  of  the  times  ?  Or  would  Hinduism  die 
hard  with  Varnasrama  itself  and  make  room  for 
Buddhism  to  rejuvenate  the  dying  nation?  You 
must  look  these  things  in  the  face  and  cast  about 
for  proper  means  to  attain  your  end." 

Fancy  and  Fact.    The  Bombay  Chronicle  thinks 
that  we  have  taken  up  the  advocacy  of  a  bi-cameral 
legislature  and  of  the  extension  of  communal  electo- 
rates to  such  other  minorities— the  Mahomedans  and 
Sikhs  being  assured  of  them — as  may  desire  them, 
with  the  tactical  object  of  enlisting  the  support  of 
the  "  nobles, and    the   non-Brahman  commu- 
nities to  the  forthcoming  Liberal  Conference.  We 
only      wish  to  remind    our  readers  that  long 
before  the  Liberal   Conference    was   thought  of, 
months,  indeed,    before  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme  was  published,  or  even  drafted,  we  recom- 
mended a  bi-cameral  legislature,  with  special  repre- 
sentation for  minorities  in  the  second  chamber,  the 
first  being  elected  on  a  purely  territorial  basis,  on 
the  ground  that  the  legislature  should  reflect  in 
broad  outline  the   structural   peculiarities  of  the 
population  of  a  country.    The  following  was  our 
first  reference  to  the  subject,  and  it  appeared  in  the 
issue  of  September  30,  1917  : — "  There  should  be  a 
relatively  large  Representative  Assembly  or  popular 
Chamber  and  there  should  be  a  somewhat  smaller 
Senate  or  Legislative  Council.    This  double  cham- 
ber system  has  been  found  to  work  well  in  most 
countries,  but  it  has  a  peculiar  suitability  for  India. 
The  Indian  social  and  industrial  system  rests  on  a 
double  foundation.    It  has  a  communal  as  well  as  a 
territorial  basis.   The  caste  or  sect  underlies  the 
one,  and  the  village  community  the  other.  Our 
Legislature  must  partake  of  this  double  character  if 
it  is  to  be  truly  representative.    At  the  same  time, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  aim  of 
all  modern  governments  is  to  eliminate  gradually 
the  communal  in  favour  of  the  territorial  or  civic 
basis.    As  social  reformers,  we  would  countenance 
nothing  which  recognises  caste.    As  constitutional 
reformers  we  recognise  that,  unless  there  is  a  large 
correspondence  between  the  structure  of  society  and 
the  structure  of  the  legislature,  things  are  bound 
to  go  wrong  in  the  administration.  We  would,  there- 
fore, have  two  electorates,  the  territorial  and  the 
communal ;  but  we  would  so  adjust  the  relations 
between  the  two  that  a   tendency  may  steadily 
operate  to  bring  about  the  merging  of  the  communal 
in  the  territorial.    One  thing  we  would  insist  upon 
at  the  outset:  the  voter  must  make  his  choice 
whether  he  chooses  to  exercise  his  franchise  as  a 
member  of  a  caste  or  sect,  or  as  an  inhabitant  of  a 
territorial  area.    He  can  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  run  with  the  communal  hare  and  run  with  the 
territorial  hound.     Eveiy  caste    which  comprises 
more  than  a  certain  minimum  number  of  persons 
should  be  allowed    separate   representation,  if  it 
chooses  to  claim  it.    Smaller  communities  may  be 
allowed  to  lorm  an  electorate  by  joining  other  smal 
ones,  or  they  may  be  included  in  the  territorial 
electorates."  -?r 

Two  Questions  Answered.  That  paragraph  wrjtten 
full  eight  months  betore  the  Chelmstord-ftjontagu 
scheme  was  published,  and  almost  a  year/  before  a 
separate  Moderate  Conference  was  thought  of,  con- 
tains by  anticipation  answers  to  two  questions  raised 
by  our  critics.   One  of  these  is  that  suggested  in  the 


paragraph  from  the  Pimjabee  which  we  quoted  last 
week.    Citing  Mr.  Tilak's  comment  that  any  exten- 
sion of  communal  electorates  will  turn  our  legisla- 
tive assemblies  into  an  "exhibition  of  castes,"  the 
Punjabee  exclaimed  :    "  Surely  that  does'not  form  a 
part  ot  a  social  reformer's  programme!"  But,  surely, 
we  are  not  going  to  get  rid  of  caste  by  an  artificial 
arrangement  of  the  electorates.    Caste  will  go  as  the 
result  not  of  constitutional  manipulation  but  as  the 
result  of  the  growth  ot  a  deeper  sense  of  human 
brotherhood,  and  such  growth  will  be  retarded,  not 
advanced,  by  forcing  communities  in  which  it  is  at 
present  ill-developed,  not  to  say  non-existent,  into  a 
political  system  which  entirely  ignores  their  deepest 
sub-conscious  (and,  in  most  cases,  also  conscious) 
dispositions.     This   is  also   the    answer    to  the 
criticism   of    our    English    friend,     whose  letter 
we  print    today,    who   is  unable    to  understand 
our  advocacy  of   communal  electorates   for  such 
castes,  Brahman  or  non-Brahman,  who  are  in  a 
sufficiently  large  minority  and  who  desire  to  have 
them,  but  not  for  "  non-Brahmans."    As  we  have 
said    before   non-Brahman     means     merely  not 
a    Brahman.     The    term   will    include  not  only 
non-Brahman    Hindus,    but    also  Mahomedans, 
Parsees,  Indian  Christians,  Jews  and  so  on.  Maho- 
medans, it  is  evident,  are  not  inclined  to  be  re- 
presented by  Dr.  Nair.  Neither,  so  far  as  we  know, 
ar,e  Parsees,  Jews  or  Indian  Christians.    Our  friend 
implies  all  the  non-Brahmin  Hindus  are.  Apart  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  party  ol  non-Brahmans  who 
have  openly  repudiated  this  assumption,  there  is 
absolutely  no  proof  that  the  Mudaliar  is  willing  to 
represent  by  the  Pillai  or  the  Tiyya  by  the  Nair.  A 
few  educated  men  of  these  castes  may,  as  a  matter  of 
temporary  political  tactics,  profess  to  be  indistinguish- 
able from  one  another,  but  what  we  have  to  look  to  is 
whether  the  several  castes  in  the  past  have  evinced 
a  greater  tendency  to  fuse  with  one  another  than  the 
Brahman  to  ftuse  with  them.  For  this  reason,  while 
we  are  of  opinio^  that  the  Nairs,  the  Tiyyas,  the 
Vellalas,  and  anytfrtf  the  larger  determinate  castes, 
are  entitled,  if  they  ask  for  them,   to  communal 
electorates,  we  absolutely  cannot  recognise  any  such 
category  as  "  non-13rahman."    And  while  on  this 
point  we  may  add  a  word  of  warning  to  our  English 
friends,  especially  the'  Christian  Missionaries.  They 
represent  in  this  country  the   conscience  of  the 
Christian,  we  will  not  say  "civilised",  world,  be- 
cause we  are  not  sure  tfakt  the  "  civilised  "  world  as 
such  has  a  conscience.     It  is  their  duty  to  their 
Master  to  throw  their  great  inx^ence  on  the  side  of 
truth  and  right  without  any  regard' ^social,  political 
or  sectarian  prejudices.  \  ^e  ^ 


Sit  Narayan  Chandavarkar's  Spe£;  D°™athe  Cal 
ctitta  Moderates'  Conference-    Any  <b  of  Malio  read 
the  summary    of   Sir    Narayan    t.  7)ne    wl  :arrfj 
remarks  at  the  Calcutta  Moderaterte3handavi*  at ' 
which  appeared  in  the  papers,  with  >res>  Confe^y'* 
would  have  seen  that  almost  all  tj    an  open  n  11 
argument  were  missing  so  that  it  v#rjae  ]jnks  in  ^ 
understand  the  actual  value  of  ce/ re,as  jmp0ssibl 
sentences.    Sir  Narayan  returnr  Bo  ,tain  pnrases 
week  and  our  surmise  hf>K  jd  to  Bombay 

told  us  of  the  gist  ofhi<u,.  confirmed  by  what  i 
understand,  m^"^  i  speech  which  occupied,  w 
quest  he  b"  -  than  half  an  hour.  At  our  v 
authentic-  *as  kindly  supplied  us  with  a  full 
M'Hhr-^-c  version  of  his  remarks   which,  it 

SnU;U|Vaymg'  we"Le  str°ngly  against  joinin 
bptcia  Congress  and  in  favour  of  holding  a  ' 
rate   all-India     Liberal   Conference.  We 
the  speech  in  full.    We  do  not  do  this  by  wa< 
defence  against  the  attacks  made  on  Sir 

sum™  fenKgt?  °f  a  Ty  lncomP'ete  and  mislead.n 
summary,  but  in  order  that  the  public  may  be  ii 

attKn?  t0.aPP[fse  the  actual  value  to  b 
attached  to  such  reckless  criticisms. 


an 
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|CHE  SPECIAL  SESSION  OF  THE  CONGRESS. 

According  to  the  teats  usually  applied  to  gaage  the 
mccess  or  failnre  of  such  gatherings,  the  Special 
session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  mast  be 
pronounced  to  have  been  a  success,  even  a  hnge  sassess 
The  experience  of  the  Liberals  who  attended  it  belied 
,he  fears  entertained  regarding  the  reception  which 
would  be  accorded  to  them.    This  was   no  doubt 
largely  due  to  the  action  of  the  general  body  of 
Liberals  in   abstaining  from  participating  in  the 
proceedings.   But  whatever  the  reason,  the  fact  is 
that  the    Liberals  who  did  attend   were   given  a 
jfair    and    even    respectful    hearing.    As    for  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  Special  Congress,  there 
was   an  unexpected  amount  of  sobriety  about  them. 
Here,  again,  it  is  needless  to  enquire  into  the  reasons 
for  which  and  the  means  by  which  this  character  was 
imparted  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Special  Congress. 
'The  first    resolution  tendered  the    loyal  Homage 
of  the  Congress  to  His  Majesty  the  King-Emperor. 
The  second  reaffirmed  the  resolutions  on  self-govern- 
ment passed  at  the  last  two  Congresses  declaring 
that  nothing  less  than  s^lf-government  within  the 
Empire  can  satisfy  the  Indian  people  and  strengthen 
jthe  connection   between/  England  and  India.  The 
.resolution  does  not  state  (whether  it  is  intended  that 
isuch  self-government  rconld  be  immediately  accorded 
or  is  bat  the  goal  oi  n^ongress  policy.  Probably  it 
As  the  latter,  because    the    subsequent  resolutions 
j  enunciate  the immediate  demands  of  the  Congress  with 
Reference  to  the  Mo^tagu-Chelmsford  scheme.  The 
first  part  of  the  third  resolution  is  a  mere  matter 
'of  opinion.   In  it  the   Congress  declared  thab  the 
people  of  India  were  fit  for  self-government  and 
repudiated  the  assumption  to  the  contrary  alleged  to 
be  contained  in  the  ifeport  on  constitutional  reforms. 

The  second  part  oitthe  third  resolution  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  Chelmsford-Montagu  scheme.    It  de- 
clared the  entire  disagreement  of  the  Congress  with 
ivthe  formula  of  the  scheme  that  the  provinces  are  the 
.domain  in  which  the  earlier  steps  should  be  taken 
towards  the  progressive  realisation  of  responsible 
Government  and  that  the  authority  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in,  essential    matters  must  remain 
^indisputable,  pending  experience  of  the  effect  of  the 
■  changes  proposed  tjo  be  introduced  in  the  provinces, 
l  and  the  Congress  efxpressed  the  opinion  that  simulta- 
neous advance  we^s  indispensable  both  in  the  Pro- 
vinces and  the  Government  of  India.    Moderate  or 
■Liberal  opinion  alfso  favours  simultaneous  advance 
in  the  Government,  and  the  Provinces,  but  it  does  not 
challenge  the  forcmula  regarding  the  maintenance 
unimpaired  of  the  authority  of  the  Government  of 
India  which,  indeed,  it  proposes  to  strengthen  by 
the   reforms   wblich   it  would  suggest  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  government  of   India.    Of  the  13 
modifications  suggested  by  the  Congress  in  the  part 
of    the    Chelmiford-Montagu    scheme  relating  to 
'the  Government  j  of  India,  the  Liberals,  we  think, 


will  be  least   prepared  to  stake  the  acceptance 
of  their  views  on  the  demand  of  the  Congress  for  a 
statutory  guarantee  that  full  responsible  Government 
should  be  established  in  the  whole  of  British  India 
within  a  period  not  exceeding  fifteen  years.  They 
will  also  probably  be  not  prepared  to  insist  that  after 
the  first  term  of  the  reformed  assembly,  the  position  of 
the  Viceroy  and  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  regard 
to  transferred  snbjects  should   be  the  same  as  that 
obtaining  in  the   self-governing    dominions.  The 
Congress  resolution,  we  see,  does  not  decidedly  ad- 
vocate the  rejection  of  the  Council  of  the  State,  but  this 
and  some  other  of  its  recommendations  leave  it  entirely 
out  of  acconnt.    There  is  a  strong  feeling  among  all 
parties  in  the  country  that  the  Government  of  India 
should  have  the  largest  measure  of  fiscal  autonomy, 
even  though  it  may  not   immediately  be»complete 
fiscal  autonomy.    For  example,  if  India  cannot  have 
at  once  the  right  to  deal  with  her  customs  with  the 
same  absolute  freedom  as  the  self-governing  colonies, 
there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  be  accorded 
withont  delay  liberty  to  deal  with  them  either  within 
certain  limits  or  withont  any  limits  in  regard  to 
all  but  certain  specified  categories. 

The  resolutions  of  the  Congress  emhodying  what 
is  called  a  declaration  of  rights  seems  to  ns  to  be  not 
very  happily  worded,  besides  being  inconsistent  with 
the  declaration  that  the  country  will  not  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  self-government.  The  reso- 
lution states  that  the  Government  of  India  shall 
have  undivided  administrative  authority  on  matters 
directly  concerning  peace,  tranquillity  and  defence  of 
the  country  subject  to  the  following  :  "  That  the  statute 
to  be  passed  by  Parliament  should  include  the  Decla- 
ration of  the  Rights  of  the  people  of  India  as  British 
citizens:  (a)  that  all  Indian  subjects  of  His  Majesty 
and  all  the  snbjects  naturalised  or  resident  in  India 
are  equal  before  the  law,  and  there  shall  be  no  penal 
nor  administrative  law  in  force  in  the  dominion  whe- 
ther substantive  or  procedural  of  a  discriminative 
nature  ;  (b)  that  no  Indian  subject  of  His  Majesty 
shall  be  liable  to  suffer  in  liberty,  life,  property,  or  of 
association,  free  speech  or  in  respect  of  writing, 
except  under  sentence  by  an  ordinary  Conrt  of  Jus- 
tice, and  as  a  result  of  lawful  and  open  trial,  that 
every  Indian  subject  shall  be  entitled  to  bear  arms, 
subject  to  the  pnrchase  of  a  licence  as  in  Great 
Britain  and  that  the  right  shall  not  be  taken  away 
save  by  a  sentence  of  an  Ordinary  Court  of  Justice  ; 
that  the  Press  shall  be  free,  and  that  no  licence  nor 
security  shall  be  demanded  on  the  registration  of  a 
press  or  newspaper  ;  that  corporal  panishment  shall 
not  be  inflicted  on  any  Indian  sibject  of  His  Majesty, 
save  under  conditions  applying  equally  to  all  other 
British  subjects."  It  is  not  clear  to  us  why  Parlia- 
ment should  embody  this  in  its  statute.  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  the  Legislature  of  India  under  a  system 
of  self-government  would  do  any  of  these  things,  and 
that  ifc  should  be  prevented  from  so  doing  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament  ?  We  are  bound  to  admit  that  during 
recent  years  there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency 
in  India  for  Government  legislation  to  ignore  these 
elementary  rights  of  British  subjects.    But  it  is  unfair 
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to  snggest,  as  the  resolution  does,  that  Indian  snbjects 
of  His  Majesty  are  liable  to  saffer  in  liberty,  life,  and 
property  except  under  sentence  of  a  Court  of  Justice 
as  a  matter  of  ordinary  occurrence.  The  Defeuoe  of 
India  Act,  'of  course,  is  a  war  measure  and  a 
similar  measure  is  in  force  in  Great  Britain.  Apart 
from  this,  there  has  undoubtedly  been  a  tendency  to 
rely  on  measures  of  repression.  It  is,  however,  re- 
levant to  remember  that  Indian  non-official  members 
supported  Government  in  passing  some  of  the  most 
drastic  of  those  measures,  and  that  the  existence  of 
criminal  conspiracies  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to 
subvert  law  and  order,  to  a  certain  extent  makes  the 
Congress  demand  for  a  declaration  of  Rights  pre- 
mature. 

The  resolntions  of  the  Moslem  League,  held  about 
the  same  time,  merely  paraphrase,  in  many  cases 
they  literally  reproduce,  those  of  the  Congress,  with 
a  special  mention  of  the  claims  of  the  Mahome- 
dan  community.  Neither  the  Congress  nor  the 
League  has  bestowed  a  thought  on  the  claims  of 
other  communities.  A  correspondent  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  an  appeal  specially  made  by  the 
Depressed  Classes  to  the  Congress,  was  passed 
over  without  notice.  This,  we  need  hardly  say,  is 
not  a  statesmanlike  proced  ure.  The  future  constitu- 
tion of  India  cannot  be  regarded  and  settled  as  an 
inter-communal  matter  between  Hindus  and  Maho- 
medans.  While  the  Mahomedan  minority  must  be 
fully  provided  for,  other  minorities  should  not  be 
left  to  find  for  themselves.  This  is  a  glaring  omis- 
sion which,  we  hope,  the  All-India  Liberal  Con- 
ference will  rectify.  We  think  that  the  need 
for  such  a  Conference  has  been  no  whit  lessened  by 
the  unexpected  degree  of  moderation  evinced  by  the 
Special  Congress.  The  Conference  is  needed  to 
endorse  on  behalf  of  the  Liberals  whatever  was  jnst 
and  practicable  in  the  Congress  resolutions,  and  to 

correct  whatever  was  extreme  and  impracticable  for 
the  time  being. 

Precept  and  Practice:    Speaking  at  Indore  on  the 
occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  Shivaji  Rao  Holkar 
High  School   last   month,    His    Excellency  the 
Viceroy  said  :   "  You  may  build  your  fine  buildings, 
you  may  spend  lakhs  on  bricks  and  mortar,  you 
may  pour  your  children   into  your  schools  by  the 
thousand,  but  unless  your  teaching  start  is  up  to 
the  mark,  your  expenditure  and  your  labour  will 
have  been   in   vain.    In   the  first  place,  we  should 
concentrate  our  attention   on   the  training  of  our 
teachers.    The  mere   possession  of  a  degree  does 
not  constitute  a  teacher.    The  science  of  teaching 
requires   to   be   imparted,    as   does   every  other 
science."    These   are  wise  words.    It  is  difficult 
however,  to  reconcile  them  with  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  temporary  Principal  of  the  Teachers'  College 
in  Bombay.    While  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  omit 
to  say  a  word  of  appreciation  of  the  action  of  the 
Government  of  Madras  under  very  similar  circum- 
stances.   They  have  appointed  the    Indian  Vice- 
Principal  of  the  Teachers'  College,  a  gentleman 
of  wide  experience  and   recognised    eminence  in 
his   profession,    Rao    Sahib   T.    V.  Sivakumara 
Sastry,    as     acting    Principal    of  the  Teachers' 
College  during  the  absence  of  the  permanent  Princi- 
pal on  duty.    If  an  Indian  can    be  appointed  in 
Madras  fox'  the  place,  why  should  it  be  necessary  to 
import  an  English   clergyman  without  any  obvious 
qualification  for  it  in  Bombay? 


SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  IN  INDIA. 


(Concluded  from  the  last  issue.) 

Let  us  then  take  a  brief  review  of  the  legislative 
activity  in  India.   For  ten  years  beginning  from  1905-  1 
06,  about  125  Acts  have  been  passed  in  the  Imperial  ; , 
Council.    Our  task  in  the  selection  of  the  important  1 
Acts  has  been  made  lighter  by  the  Decennial  Report 
of  1911-12.  That  "dismal  and  repellent  publication" 
of  Moral  and  Material  Progress  Report  mentions 
the  following  as  the  important  Acts  from  1907  to  I 
1911;    The  Prevention  of  Seditous  Meetings  Act,  it 
the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  the  Explosive  Sub- 
stances Act,  Newspapers  ( Incitements  to  Offences  )  k 
Act,    the  Indian  Criminal  Law  Amendment  Act,  I 
the  Indian  Registration  Act,  the  Indian  Emigration 
Act  1908,  the  Whipping  Act  1909,  the  Indian  Press 
Act,  the  Indian  Paper  Currency  Act,  the  Indian  Emi- 
gration (Amendment)  Act  1910,  the  Indian  Patents 
and   Designs  Act,  the  Indian  Factories  Act  1911. 
Thus  the  report  gives  credit  to  Government  for 
thirteen  important  Acts  till  1911,  of  which  five  Acts 
are  what  would  be  called  Repressive,  three  are  con- 
solidation and  only  the  remaining  five  can  be  taken  j 
as  really  important.  From  1912  onwards,  the  number 
of  important  Actsare  only  eleven  or  twelve  including 
repressive  and  consolidating  Acts.   Of  course,  it  will 
be  said  that  the  activities;  of  the  Local  Legislative' 
Councils  have  been  ignored.    These  seven  or  eight 
Local     Councils     have     during     the     last  ten 
years  passed   about  235  Apts ;  but  most  of  them 
are    mere    amendments    6^-c    minor     Bills,  ^hej 
Decennial  Report  mentions  only  two  Bills  of  im-\ 
portance  passed  by  the  Local  Councils  till  1912. 
After  iqii  we  find  only  five  or  six  important  Acts." 
The  whole  affair  leaves  such  a  sorrowful  impression 
in  our  minds,  especially  when  we  note  the  hundred 
important  Bills  passed  in  England.    There  is  no- 
thing in  all  our  Legislature    that  approaches   the ! 
Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  National  Insurance  Act, 
Labour  Exchange  Act,  Public  Health  Act,  the  Chil-  \ 
dren  Act  rightly  called  the  Children  Charter,  the^' 
Probation  of  Offenders  Act,  Trade  Disputes  Act, 
Mines  Minimum  Wages  Act  and  so  many  other' 
Acts.    The  Madras  Government  and  all  the  leading 
Anglo-Indian     Associations    vehemently  protest 
against  the    Executive  being  placed     under  the 
Legislature.   Of  all  Government?,  the  model  Madras 
Government  which  is  now  very  much  in  the  fore- 
front, takes  three  or  four  years  to  consider  whether 
putting  criminals  into  stocks  shall  be  put  an  end  to 
or  not  and  has  not  yet  moved  while  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Coal  Mines   Wages  Bill  or  a  Trade 
Union  Act  was  thought  of  and  passed  within  a  few 
months.    Apparently,  they  do  not  want  to  be  dis 
turbed  from  their  comfortable  seista. 

The  real  crux  of  the  whole'  situation  is  that 
the  bureaucracy  is  far  less  efficient  than  the 
democracy  of  England.  It  mcwes  only  when 
its  pet  interests  are  touched.  "  The  legislature  i.< 
the  handmaid  of  the  Executive  "l  as  Mr.  Gokhale 
once  put  it.  When  the  bureaucratic  machinery 
creaks,  then  the  legislature  is  put  in  motion.  Th« 
legislature  is  only  for  the  oiling  and  the  preventin{ 
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3f  creakitag'of  tbe!  bureaucratic  machinery.'  Hence 
are  all  the  validating  and  amending  Acts.    It  is 
said  that  the  interests  of  the  masses  are  safeguarded 
by  the  officials  more  than  the  non-official  clamourers' 
and  agitators.    Look  at  the  long  list  of  interpella- 
:ions  and  resolutions    which  have    been  moved 
n    every  Council  by  the  much-abused  agitators 
most  of  them    intended    for  the    welfare  of  the 
masses,  and    let    any  one  see  how    many  were 
accepted  and  how  many  were  opposed.    The  most 
glaring  instance  is  the  position  of  the  ryots  and  their 
Condition  with  regard  to  land  taxes.    A  poor  ryot 
•possessing  one-half  or  one-fourth  of  one  acre  has  his 
'and-tax  raised  on  the  plea  of  unearned  increment. 
'Indeed,  for  a  man  holding  ^  or  £  an  acre,    it  is  a 
jrim  mockery.    The  demand  has  been  made  by  the 
people  that  the  resettlement,  in  such   cases,  should 
bome  under  the  purview  of  the  legislature.    That  is 
'stoutly  opposed.    Here  is  the  solicitude  for  the 
^welfare  of  the  poor,  dumb  masses  with  petty  land 
Holdings.    Apart  from  this,  how  many  Acts  have 
(been  passed  in  our  Legislative  Councils  for  the 
Amelioration  of  their  condition  ?    The  Legislature 
"gives  no  clue  or  guidance  and  the  Legislature  is,  in 
iact,  silent  about  it. 

We  have  thus  compared  the  Legislative  activity 
hi  India  with  that  of  England.    If  we  begin  to  com- 
'pare  it  with  that  of  the  colonies  or  of  the  other 
^countries  like  France,  Germany,  U.  S.,  A.  etc.,  the 
Result  will  be  staggering  indeed.    While  the  legis- 
lature in  India  is  thus  silent  about  and  quite  in- 
active in  the  spheres  of  cultural  and  humanitarian 
"advancement,    no    wonder     the    expenditure  in 
■cultural,     and    humanitarian    functions     of  the 
State  is    so   little    that   would    require  another 
Exposition.  And  whenever  there  is  any  surplus,  it  is 
(ispent  on  discharging  small   and  not  inconvenient 
[debts,  or  on  creating  new    appointments  or  for 
meeting  the  ever-insistent  and  unabashed  demand 
lor  increasing  the  salaries  of  an  administration 
"  which  is  over-paid  at  the  top."    All  our  evils  are 
(therefore,  due  to  an  inadequate  conception  of  govern 
^mental  functions.    The  one  irresistable  conclusion 
twe  must  naturally  come  to,  is  that  the  rulers  at 
the  top,  as  at  present  exist,  have  no  head  or  ''talent' 
[or  constructive  and  beneficent  legislative  measures 
iand  hence,  they  have  forfeited  the  light   to  control 
■:he  legislature.    The  greatest  condemnation  that  we 
would  level  at  them,  is  they  have  not  produced  one 
man  o(  international  reputation,  they  have  not  pro- 
'luced  one  man  of  fine  enthusiasms  and  lofty  ideas; 
put  they  are  all  of  the  earth — earthy,  victims  of  a 
machine.    The  need  for  recasting  is  greater  as,  after 
c:he  war,  all  the  countries  will  embark  on  wide  and 
.ar-reaching  schemes  of  reconstruction,  legislative 
ind  administrative,  political  and  social.    Can  we 
afford  to  lag  behind? 

T.  S.  K. 


A  GREAT  BENEFACTION. 


Mr.  Patel's  Hin*f«  Marriage  Bill.  The  following 
s  the  full  text  of  the  Hindu  Marriage  Bill  which 
Mr.  Patel  introduced  last  week  in  the  Indian  Legis- 
lative Council.  "Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  provide 
i  hat  marriages  between  Hindus  of  different  castes  are 
Valid,  it  is  hereby  enacted  as  follows:—  ( I  )  This 
\ct  may  be  called  the  Hindu  Marriages  Validity 
^ct  of  1918.  (2)  It  extends  to  the  whole  of  British 
'mdia.  No  marriage  among  Hindus  shall  be  invalid 
>y  reason  that  the  parties  thereto  do  not  belong  to 
(he  same  caste,  any  custom  or  any  interpretation 
|)f  Hindu  Law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding," 


SIR  VITHALDAS  D.  THACKERSEY  EDUCATION 
FUND  FOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 

It  is  a  wellknown  fact  that  within  recent  years 
the  cost  of  higher  education  has  greatly  increased^ 
Many  poor  students  are  unable  to  get  admission 
into  colleges  and  even  if  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  get  admission,  they  do  not  get  the  wherewithal 
to  pay  their  fees,  buy  the  books  and  necessary 
appliances  and  maintain  themselves.  Several  castes 
and  communities  have  started  their  own  schemes  oa 
a  small  scale  to  benefit  poor  students  of  their  com- 
munity. But  there  has  been  no  fund  or  endowment 
from  which  students  of  all  castes  and  communities 
may  expect  to  be  benefitted. 

We  are  glad  to  announce  that  this  great  need  of 
the  country  will  be  supplied  by  the  fund  which  Sir 
Vithaldas  Damodar  Thackersey  has  started,  and  the 
rules  of  which  we  publish  below.  The  fund,  we 
understand,  will  ultimately  amount  to  five  lakhs  of 
rupees  and  will  be  created  into  a  trust  tor  the  pur- 
poses of  helping  poor  college  students.  It  is  Sir 
Vithaldas's  intention  later  on  to  make  additions  to 
the  fund.  It  will  be  generally  recognised  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  measures  of  philanthropy 
undertaken  in  our  generation.  The  Committee  of 
management  consists  of  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Lalubhai 
Samaldas  C.  I.  E.,  Khan  Bahadur  Fardunji  M.  Das- 
tur,  M.  A.,  Principal  A.  M.  Masani,  M.  A.  B.  Sc.,  and 
Sir  Vithaldas  D.  Thackersey,  Kt. 

This  fund  has  been  crea'ed  with  a  view,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  students  who  wish  to  prosecute  their  studies  at  colleges 
affiliated  to  the  Bombay  University,  but  who  are  unable  to 
meet  the  whole  or  part  of  the  expenses  of  such  stndy. 

It  is  proposed  that  such  help  should  take  the  form  of  loans, 
repayable  after  graduation,  iu  convenient  instalments,  so  that 
the  amouut  received  back  may  be  used  further  for  the 
benefit  of  successive  batches  of  students  and  thus  become 
practically  an  irredacible  fund  to  be  permanently  employed 
in  the  interests  of  poor  college  students.  It  is  hoped  that 
100  students   will  always  be  receiving  help  from  this  fund. 

2.  It  will  be  utilised  for  giving  pecuniary  assistance  to  re- 
ally deserving  students,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  their 
College  and  examination  fees,  to  purchase  books,  and,  in 
special  case?,  for  maintaing  themselves  as  well.  The  amount 
thus  advanced  will  not  ordinarilly  exceed  Rs.  400  per 
annum,  in  each  case. 

3.  Applications  will  be  invited  two  months  before  the 
commencement  of  every  new  University  year.  Subject  to- 
the  arrangement  outlined  in  the  next  paragraph  twenty.five 
new  students  will  be  selected  every  year  for  the  first  four 
years  and  after  that  the  number  of  new  students  to  be  select- 
ed will  be  regulated  according  to  the  number  of  selected 
individuals  who  will  have  then  ceased  to  be  the  recipients  of 
the  benefits  hereby  provided,  by  completing  the  course  of 
study  undertaken  by  them  or  otherwise.  Thus  the  total 
studentships  will  be  as  follows  :— 

In  the  year    1919    25 

„       „       1920    50 

1921    75 

and  from  1922  onwards  100  per  year. 

4.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  up  the  number  of  studentships 
to  100  from  the  very  beginning  by  selecting  25  students  for 
8  years'  course,  25  for  2  years'  course  and  25  for  one  year 
course  if  such  applications  are  received  from  students,  who 
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may  have  still  to  pat  in  the  above-mentioned   period  to 
complete  their  courses. 

5  Any  student  desirous  of  having  the  benefit  of  the  Fund 
should  in  his  application  supply  the  information  in  Form  I. 
The  application  for  help  will  also  have  to  be  accompanied  by 
a  certificate  from  a  thoroughly  reliable  person  in  Form  II. 

6.  Only  such  of  the  applicants  as  have  done  well  at  the 
last  University  or  College  examination  will  be  entitled 
io  have  the  benefit  of  the  Fund,  and  selections  will  be  made 
from  amongst  them  on  consideration  of  merit  and  the 
reasonable  prospects  of  successful  prosecution  of  their 
studies. 

7.  Conditions  imposed  on  Selected  Applicants  : — The  se. 
lected  applicants  shall  enter  into  o  written  agreement  with 
the  Committee  or  with  such  persons  as  the  Committee  may 
appoint,  agreeing  in  consideration  of  the  help  to  be  given  to 
them,  to  the  following  conditions  : — 

(a)  That  the  candidate,  after  graduation,  will  be  bound 
to  repay  the  loan  without  any  interest,  in  such  instalments 
and  on  such  conditions  as  the  Committee  may  think  fit,  in 
the  interests  of  the  Fund  as  well  as  of  the  student.  The 
instalments  will  generally  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  the  monthly 
salary  or  income  of  the  student  after  completing  his  course,  and 
the  payment  of  his  instalments  will  usually  be  claimed  six 
months  after  this  by  which  time  ha  is  expected  to  earn  a 
living  ;  but  such  instalments  should  not  be  less  than  Rs.  10 
per  month. 

(b)  That  the  candidate  shall,  during  the  prosecution  of 
hie  studies,  be  under  the  superintendence  and  guidance  of  the 
Committee  or  such  other  persons  as  the  Committee  shall  from 
time  to  time  appoint  for  the  purpose. 

(c)  That  the  candidate  failing  to  prosecute  the  studies 
undertaken  by  him  or  failing  to  take  the  Degree  or  to  pass 
the  examination  or  examinations  stipulated  for  by  him,  or 
failing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  to  conduct 
himself  satisfactorily,  shall  not  be  entitled  to  further 
assistance,  and  shall  be  bound,  on  demand,  to  repay  all  sums 
paid  to  him  under  the  agreement,  with  simple  interest  at  4^/, 
either  at  once  or  by  instalments,  as  the  Committee  shall,  in 
its  discretion,  determine. 

(d)  That  the  candidate  shall  insure  his  life  with  such 
Company  and  for  such  amount  as  shall  be  decided  by  the 
Committee.  The  premium  of  insurance  shall  be  paid  by  the 
candidate  ;  the  candidate  shall  assign  his  life  policy  and  the 
premium  receipts  to  the  Committee  as  security  for  the 
monies  advanced  or  to  be  advanced  by  the  Committee  to  the 
candidate,  that  in  case  of  the  candidate's  death  before  the 
repayment  of  the  monies  due  from  him,  the  Committee  shall 
repay  themselves  the  monies  due  to  them,  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  policy,  returning  the  surplus  (if  any),  to  the  .^lawful 
heirs  of  -assigns  of  the  candidate,  provided  that  the 
candidate,  on  repayment  of  the  whole  of  the  monio3  due 
from  him,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  return  of  the  policy. 

The  candidate  will  be  asked  to  procure  a  statement  from 
a  thoroughly  reliable  person  in  Form  III. 

8.  Casts  of  Minor  Students  : — In  case  of  the  minority  of 
any  student,  who  is  an  applicant  under  this  scheme,  the 
committee  may  advance  money  during  his  minority  to  him, 
on  the  security  of  a  bond  passed  by  any  major  pereon,  whom 
the  Committee  may  approve. 

9.  Powers  of  the  Committee. — The  Committee  is  empower- 
ed to  make  exceptions  in  special  cases  and  relax  any  of  the 
above  rules  according  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and 
may  add  to,  alter  or  eliminate  any  of  the  above  rules  as  may 
be  deemed  necessary. 


THE  BENGAL  MODERATES'  CONFERENCE. 

Sir  Naratah  Chaudavabkar's  Speech. 
Gentlemen, 

Before  putting  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ramachandra  Rao's  amendment 
to  the  vote,  you  will  permit  me  as  your  Chairman  to  wind  up  the 
debate  by  a  few  observations  on  the  points  which  have  been 
raised  and  made  by  the  several  speakers  on  the  question  whether 
we  should  as  Moderates  join  the  Special  Congress  or  whether 
we  should  abstain  from  it.    I  have  personally  a  very  strong 
opinion  and  I  may  say  that  my  friends  in  Bombay  who  are 
called  Moderates  are  also  firm  as  a  rock  for  abstention.  We 
have  made  up  our  minds  not  to  join  the  special  session  of  the 
Congress.    Only  yesterday  I  received  a  telegram  from  Sir 
Dinshaw  Wacha  asking  me  whether  our  Moderate  friends  in 
Bengal  were  for  or  against  abstention.    In  Bombay  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  them  but  they  would  not  shrink 
from  the  course  they  have  takeu  in  not  only  abstaining  from 
the  Special  Session  of  the  Congress,  but  also  in  organising 
a  Moderates'    Conference.    Now  Mr.  Ramachandra  Rao's 
amendment  proposes  that  we  should  approach  the  Reception 
Committee  of  the  Special  Session  of  the  Congress  and  ask  for 
its  postponement    and  make  an  earnest  endeavour  for  a 
compromise  in  the  interests  of  national  unity.    Now  with 
reference  to  that,  I  shall  try  to  place  before  you  certain  facts 
as  unprejudicially  as  I  can  although,  I  confess,  1  cannot 
altogether  forget  my  personal  predilection  that  after  all  that 
has  happened  it  would  be  unwise  and  impolitic  on  our  part 
to  unsay  and  undo  all  that  we  have  said  and  done  and  join 
the  special  session.    Mr.  Ramachandra  Rao  asks  us  to  go  to 
the   Reception   Committee    of   the-*  Congress  and  propose 
postponement  of  the  Special  Session  in  order  that  we  may 
arrive  at  a  solution  in  communication  with  both  parties  for 
the  purposes  of  a  compromise  and  unity. 

Now,  what  are  the  facts  ?  At  my  request  Mr.  Ghose,  who 
is  on  my  left  and  is  serving  this  meeting  as  its  Secretary 
in  charge  of  all  the  papers  has  read  out  to  you  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  the  telegram  received  yesterday  by  my  friend  on 
my  right,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Surendranath  Bannerji,  from  Mrs. 
Annie  Be6ant  at  Bombay.  1  will  read  that  telegram 
again  : — (Here  Sir  Narayan  read  out  Mrs.  Besant's  tt  legram). 

Now  in  this  telegram  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  says  most  distinctly 
and  emphatically  that  any  postponement  of  the  special  session 
of  the  congress  is  impracticable.    If  that  is  so,  of  what  use  is 
it  to  go  to  the  Reception  Committee  and  ask  for  a  postpone- 
ment I    But  Mr.  Ramachandra  Rao  says  Mrs.  Annie  Besant 
is  not  the  Reception  Committee  and  that  we  must  make  a 
last  effort  by  approaching  the  Reception  Committee  ourselves. 
Are  we  seriously  to  believe  that  Mrs.  Besant  sent  the  wire 
to  Mr.  Surendranath  Bannerji  without  sounding  the  Recep- 
tion Committee  however  informally  ?    If  the  other  side  are 
really  anxious  for  a  compromise  or  unity  why  does   not  the 
Reception  Committee  approach  us  with  an  offer  «of  postpone- 
ment and  a  compromise  ?    Then  there  is  another  objection 
to  Mr.  Ramachandra    Rao's  amendment.    The  Moderates 
in  Bombay,  have  issued  their  Manifesto^ s;'~^Bd  by  their  leader 
Sir  hinshaw  Wacha  and  they  have  le&L  ncfto  abstain  from 
the  special  session  of  the  Congress  and  j^tanize  a  separate 
Moderates'  Conference.    You  in  Bentf  J(%ave  issued  your 
own  Manifestoes,  taken  up  your  own  |^tMnde  and  agreed 
with  the  Bombay  Moderates  for  a  separ^b^onference.    If  wei 
have  proceeded  so  far  and  told  the  co>.  'Uy  what  the  posi- 
tion is,  if  you  have  issued  your  Manifestoes  and  made  clew 
your  position,  what  will  the  country  think  of  the  Moderates 
after  all  this  and  after  all  the  vain  attempts  made  by  our  stal- 
wart   leader,    the    Hon.     Mr.    Surendranath  Bannerji 
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ce  the  seventh  of  August  to  bring  about  a  mutual  under- 
Lnding    and  'unity?    The    country    will  think  that  the 
( jderates  have  no  real  backbone,  they  are  mere  wobblers 
d  do  not  know  their  own  minds.    Why  should  not  the 
tception  Committee  come  to  you  and  make  their  proposals? 
after  all  tbat  has  happened  and  after  Mrs:  Besaut's  tele- 
am  received  by  Mr.  Surendranath  Bannerji  which  I  have 
»d  to  you  we  the  Moderates  approach  the  Reception  Com- 
ittee  now  to  ask  for  a  postponement  we  the  Moderates  shall 
blackening  our  faces  before  the  country.  I  say  this  because 
e  question  of  Mr.  Montagu's  Reform    scheme  and  our 
,titude  towards  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance 
fore  the  country.    We  Moderates  have  not  asserted  our- 
Mves  so  long,  we  have  tried  to  go  with  the  other  party  but 
e  fee  now  how  ws  have  been  misrepresented  and  our  leaders 
lified.    They  have  clean  condemned  the  scheme.    Do  you 
ink  you  will  be  heard  at  the  Congress  with  any  respect 
ter  that?  If  arjybody  has  any  right  to  calmly  view  the  situa- 
tsn  I  claim  that  right.     During  the  last  two  years  we  have 
1  put  forth  our  best  efforts— I  have  at  any  rate  done  so — ito 
\ve  a  split.  I  have  personally  no  reason  whatever  to  complain 
?cause  they  have  been — if  I  may  say  so — kind  to  me,  for 
igtance  at  the  last  annual  election  of  the  Bombay  Provincial 
ongress  Committee  they  ousted  Sir  Dinshaw  Wacha  from 
le  presidentship,  almost  every  Moderate  was  ousted  from 
embership  and  in  Sir  Dinshaw 's  place  they   put  me  as 
resident.  Seeing  that  almost  all  the  old  members  were  turned 
at  I  wanted  to  resign,  but  then  I  thought  "just  let  us  see  how 
•e  can  go  on."    There  was  a  desire  among  many  members  of 
ne  Moderate  party  last  year  for  a  seperation  and  there  were  two 
leetings  at  Poona  and  one  in  Bombay  to  consider  that  ques- 
ion  but  I  strongly  pleaded  against  separation  until  some  vital 
rinciple   was  concerned.    Now  that  occasion   has  arisen. 
:hey  have  practically  quarrelled  with  us,  vilified  our  stalwart 
eadera  like  the  Hon.  Mr.  Surendranath  Banerji  and  we 
lave  made  up  our  minds  to  separate.  The  Bombay  Moderates 
re  determind.    I  had  a  letter  from  Sir  Dihshaw  Wacha 
bout  a  fortnight  ago  asking  to  know  what  Bengal  was  going 

0  do  and  I  hope  Bengal  will  give  its  final  word  today  in  favour 
.f  abstention  and  a  separate  Moderates'  Conference.  Before 
;onclud;ng  my  remarks  you  will  allow  me  to  deal  with  a  point 
vhich  my  friend  Mr.  J.  Choudhri  made  in  his  eloquent  appeal 
,hat  we  should  go  to  the  special  session  of  the  Congress  and 
tight  the  extremists  to  the  bitter  end  just  as  he  has  fought 
,hem  in  this  very  hall.  Now  with  all  respect,  let  me  say 
;hat  it  is  nob  a  question  of  fighting  the  extremists  or 
noderates  to  the  bitter  end.  There  is  a  constitutional  point 
of  practical  importance  involved  in  the  matter  and  it  is 

Hthis  :— 

Shortly  after  Mr.Montagu's   scheme  of  reforms  hadj  been 
published,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Srinivasa  Sastry,  whom  I  see  present 
here  at  this  meeting,  6er.t  circular  letters  to  somej  Moderates 
inviting  their  opinion  as  to  whether  we  should  join  or  abstain 
from  the  special  session  of  the  Congress,    I  was  one  of  those 
to  whom  that  circular  letter  was  addressed.    In  that]  letter 
"Mr.  Sastry  asked  whether  the  preferable  course  in  the  best 
>  interests  of  the  country  for  the  Moderates  to  follow  was  not 
to  join  the  special  session,  assert  themselves,  and  in  case  of 
)  defeat  or  insult  lea vo  the  Congress  pandal  in  a  body.  In 

1  my  reply  to  that  letter  I  pointed  out  that  if  we  joined  the 
i  special  session  and  wU'e  defeated  by  a  majority,  then  as  constitu- 
tionalists it  would  be  unwise  on  our  part  to  leave  the  Congress 
in  a  body,  because  fthe  constitutional  principle  is  that  the  mino- 
rity is  bound  by  and!  must  respect  the  resolution  of  the  majority 

|  whereas  if  we  held  our  own  conference  we  should  be  avoiding  this 
false  step.   But  Mr.  J.  Choudhri  today  argued,  if  we  don't 


|oin  the  special  session  but  hold  a  separate  Conference  our  Con- 
ference will  be  a  conference  of  a  few  people  and  the  country 
will  not  be  at  our  back.    Now  to  that  my  answer  is  twofold  : 
The  country  is  with  us,  only  we  have  not  asserted  ourselves 
but  left  the  other  party  to  assert  themselves  and  so  the 
country  seems  to  be  with  them.    I  have  been   myself  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  mofussil  and  know  that  the  heart  and 
mind  of  the  country  is  with  us  if  only  we  assert  ourselves 
and   make   the   country  c realise  the  force  of  moderation. 
People  say    Let  the  Moderates  assert  themselves  and  we 
shall  be  with  them."    If  instead  of  that  you  go  to  the 
Congress  and  find  yourselves  in  a  minority  the  other  party 
will  say  we  should  accept  the  verdict  of  the  majority  be- 
cause that  is  the  verdict  of  the  country.    Again  before 
sitting  down,  I  wish  to  put  before  you  a  point  of  great 
moment  with  reference  to  the  formulation  of  our  views  on 
the  Montagu-Chelmsford  reform.    What  matters  it  if  we 
Moderates  seem  to  be  in  a  minority  ?    When   you  are  agita- 
ting for  reforms  it  is  a  sound  principle  attested  by  the  history 
of  all  constitutional  reforms   that  the  voice  of  multitudes 
should    prevail.    But  when   the  agitation    supported  by 
popular  voice  comes  to  the  crucial  point    of  constitution- 
making,  the  same  history  tells  us  that  it  is  the  voice  of 
the   experienced,  the    thoughtful,    sober    few    which  has 
prevailed.    We  learn  that  from  the  constitutional  history  of 
England,  France,  America.    1  see  before  me  here  some  more 
well  versed  than  I  am  in  that  sphere  and  I  challenge  them 
to  dispute  my  point.    So  when  the  British  Parliament  comes 
to  consider     the   criticisms   on  the  Montagu-Scheme,  they 
will  pay  more  respect  to  the  propogals  of  stalwart  Indian 
leadsrs    like  the   Hoa'ble  Mr.  Surendranath  Bannerji  and 
Sir  Dinshaw  Wacha  th»n  to  any  other  criticisms. 


The  Development  of  Literary  Kinds.    The  num- 
ber of  Indians  who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of 
literature,  apart  from  examinations  and  political  con- 
troversies, is  very  small.    One  of  this  rare  class  ig 
Professor  K.  B.  Ramanathan  of  the  Pachiappah's 
College,  Madras,  whose  very  learDed  and  suggestive 
paper  entitled  "The  Development  of  Literary  Kinds" 
is  given  the  leading  place  in  the  current  number  of 
the  Educational  Review  of  Madras.    The  paper  is 
one  of  a  series  which,  we  are  sure,  will  be  awaited 
with  interest  by  students  of  literature.    The  usual 
methods  of  studyirjg  the  development  of  literature 
are  the  chronological  or  historical,  and  the  biographi- 
cal.   Then,  again,  the  literature  of  each  country  and 
in  each  language  is  studied  apart  from  those  of  other 
countries  and  languages.    Some  noted  writers  have 
thrown  out    the    idea  of    literature  as  an  entity 
independent  of  the    languages  it  uses,  independent 
of  authors  functioning  it.    By  the  study  of  literary 
kinds,  Professor  Ramanathan   explains,  is  meant  a 
survey  of  the  field  of  literature  in  vertical  instead 
of  in   horizontal    divisions.     Biographical  details 
will  not  obscure  our  view  of  the  essential  problems  of 
literary  development.    Such  a  study,  observes  be,  will 
bring  into  view  forms  which  have  an  unmistakable 
identity,  and  which  have  had  at  times  a  remarkable 
vogue,  but  which  have  suffered  partial  eclipse  from 
the  accident  of  not  having  been  employed  by  any 
writer  of  the  first  maguitnde.    It  will  reveal  an 
unexpected  flourishing  of  other  forms  in  periods  when 
they  have  been  supposed  to  have  practically  dis- 
i  appeared. 
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COMMUNAL  REPRESENTATION. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 
Dear  Sir, 

Permit  me  in  the  first  place  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you 
for  the  wise  and  statesmanlike  attitude  of  your  paper.  I  have 
been  a  diligent  reader  of  it  for  many  years  and  m»  only  regret 
when  I  have  finished  it  is  that  it  is  so  short.  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  many  who  hope  that  when  Peace  has  restored  normal 
conditions  that  the  paper  will  not  o\  ly  go  back  to  its  origin*1 
size  as  regards  the  reading  matter,  but  will  do  much  better. 

There  are  I  know  many  of  British  birth  in  India  who  are 
in  very  keen  sympathy  with  Indian  aspirations  and  who  are 
anxious  to  do  anything  they  can  to  help  India  forward  along 
the  patb  of  progress.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  for 
various  reasons  have  refrained  from  public  expressions  of 
their  sympathy  and  so  it  has  been  wrongly  assumed  by  » 
number  of  Indian  leaders  that  the  great  majority  of  the  com- 
munity of  British  birth  are  more  or  less  hostile  to  Indian 
aspirations. 

One  reason  for  this  hesitation  has  undoubtedly  been  the 
tendency  of  the  Nationalist  organs  of  Indian  political  opinion 
to  adopt  an  extreme  attitude  of  hostility  both  to  the  members 
of  Government  and  also  to  the  Government  itself.  There  has 
been  no  second  party  with  which  such  men  could  identify  them- 
selves. The  situation  now  appears  likely  to  be  changed  by 
the  formation  of  a  strong  moderate  party  among  Indians 
themselves,  which  while  giving  away  none  of  the  ideals  or 
principles  of  the  progressive  leaders  of  Indian  opinion,  recog- 
nises that  progress  must  be  based  upon  internal  growth  and 
development  and  that  the  Government  is  in  intention  and 
principle  animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  help  India  forward 
and  to  do  the  best  for  her  and  her  peoples.  Hitherto  this 
party  for  the  sake  of  showing  a  united  front,  which  as  you 
have  so  well  pointed  out  in  your  leader  of  August  18th  did 
not  truly  exist,  has  allowed  itself  to  be  swamped  by  the 
more  clamant  and  forceful  members  of  the  Extreme  Left 
party. 

The  difference  of  method  also  is  an  important  factor  in  the 
situation.  This  new  party  believes  in  the  method  of  reason 
and  persuasion,  carried  on  with  no  less  force  and  power,  as 
against  the  method  of  violent  and  bitter  abuse  which  ha8 
become  habitual  with  the  extreme  party. 

These  things  make  it  much  easier  for  English  friends  of 
progress  in  India  to  openly  express  their  sympathy  with  and 
support  of  the  liberal  movement  in  Indian  politics.  One  may 
say  without  fear  of  being  sccused  of  flattery  that  the  strength 
which  this  more  reasonable  method  of  approaching  the  pro- 
blem has  gained  is  largely  due  to  the  influence  of  your 
valuable  paper. 

I  should  like  to  bring  before  you  and  many  readers  a  few 
considerations  with  reference  to  the  vexed  subject  of  'com- 
munal representation '  or  C.  R.  as  it  may  conveniently  be 
called.  One  is  very  thankful  to  you  for  your  clear  lead  on 
this  matter  as  against  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report.  It 
is  admitted  on  all  hands  in  India  that  there  are  certain  in- 
equalities vshich  can  only  be  properly  redressed  by  a  system  of 
C.  R.  Whatever  may  be  said  from  an  a  priori  point  of  view 
against  this  method,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  it  is  the  only 
method  by  which  in  the  present  conditions  of  India  repre- 
sentation for  certain  communities  can  be  made  effective.  This 
you  have  clearly  recognised  in  your  article  in  the  issue 
referred  to. 

I  cannot  however  understand  the  logic  of  your  refusal  to 
give  C.  R.  to  the  non-Brahmana  communities,  as  well  as  to 
the  other  minorities  mentioned  by  you.    It  seems  to  me  that 


the  raison  d'etre  of  0.  R.  is  the  fact  of  defective  representation^ 
by  the  ordinary  means.    That  is  the  reason  why  it  has  been 
conceded  to  the  Mohammedans  even  in  those  areas  where  tbey 
are  not  in  a  minority.    The  question  is  not  so  much  as  to 
whether  the  community  is  in  a  minority  or  not,  but  whether 
it  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  an  adequate  and  effective  repre.  I 
sentation.    It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  nomination  will 
correct  this.    Nomination  can  never  take  the  place  of  real 
representation  in  a  largely  elected  body.   If  the  representative- 
is  to  speak  with  any  authority  for  the  people  he  is  supposed  to 
represent  he  must  be  elected  by  them.    If  C.  R.  is  to  be 
merely  based  on  the  matter  of  minority  in  numbers  then  the 
Brahmans  in  India  certainly  ought  to  clamour  for  C.  R.  as 
they  are  in  a  minority  all  over  India  and  mnst  when,  the  new 
electorates  are  formed,  find  themselves  still  more  in  a  minority. 
The  fact  remains  however  that,  as  Indian  society  is  at  present 
constituted,  the  Brahmans  have  the  means  to  secure  for  their 
community  an  effective  and  adequate  representation  in  all 
these  bodies.    The  other  communities  mentioned  by  you  have 
not  got  the  power  of  the  means  to  do  so.    The  same  is  true 
of  the  large  non-Brahman  communities  of  Madras.  Whatever 
may  be  the  caBe  in  Western  and  Northern  India  it  is  a  fact 
that  unless  C.  R.  is  conceded  to  this  community  its  repre- 
sentation will  be  defective.    The  Brahman  community  in 
Madras  has  shown  again  and  again  that  it  has  the  power  and 
the  means  to  prevent  the  proper  representation  of  the  non- 
Brahman  communities  and  it  has  consistently  used  that  power 
to  this  end.    I  do  not  blame  it  for  this.    Probably  the  mem- 
bers of  this  community  honestly  believe  that  their  representa- 
tives  are  the  best  men  to  go  to  the  Council  to  represent  the 
interests  of  India  and  we  must  bear  our  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  have  done  this  very  worthily.    Still  this 
does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that  non-Brahman  communities 
have  been  inadequately  represented  on  all  these  bodies  hither- 
to and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  the  future  there 
will  be  much  difference  in  this  respect.    The  power  wielded 
by  the  legislature  will  be  so  much  greater  that  it  would  be 
too  much  to  expect  from  human  nature  that  a  community 
which  believes  itself  to  be  the  very  salt  of  Indian  life  will 
permit  itself  to  occupy  a  position  where  it  can  be  easily  out- 
voted  by  the  members  of  other  communities  especially  since 
those  communities  have  shown   themselves  so  hostile  to  its 
pretensions.    I  speak  what  I  know  when  I  say  that  wide- 
reachiDg  and  powerful  influences  will  be  brought  to  bear  which 
will  inevitably  force,  as  easily  as  was  done  by  the  old  land, 
holding  families  in  mediaeval  England,  the  large  number  of 
non-Brahmans  to  vote  for  Brahman  candidates. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  blame  them  for  this.  If 
they  believe  that  they  can  h?st  serve  the  interests  of  India 
they  are  quite  right  in  doing  so.  It  is  however  the  duty  of 
those  who  stand  outside  and  who  are  helping  to  determine  the 
future  constitution  of  India  to  see  that  the  dice  are  not  loaded 
in  this  way  in  favour  of  one  community,  especially  when  that 
community  has  not  been  noted  for  the  way  it  has  subordinated 
its  own  interests  to  the  general  good,  in  spite  of  a  few  magni- 
ficent exceptions  to  the  contrary.  The  non-Brahmans  want 
C.  R.  simply  because  they  believe  that  in  the  ordinary  way 
they  can  never  obtain  effective  or  adequate  representation  in 
the  new  councils. 

Further  the  denial  of  C.  R.  will  undoubtedly  intensify 
caste  bitterness,  because  this  cry  will  be  raised  at  every 
election  and  the  leaders  of  the  N.  B. /community  will  be 
forced  to  adopt  every  expedient  to  obtain  proper  representation 
and  one  of  the  easieBt  will  ba  the  caste  cryV 

To  suggest  Sir,  as  you  do,  that  all  the  different  castes  might 
be  represented  is  to  force  divisions  upon  j  people  when  they 
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have  definitely  refused  to  recognise  them  and  against  their 
wishes.  The  Mudaliar  is  willing  to  allow  the  Vellalar  to 
represent  him  and  will  regard  that  representation  as  adequate. 
It  will  probably  be  necessary  to  give  C.  R.  to  the  great 
Panchama  community  bnt  apart  from  that  no  cleavage  seems 
to  be  necessary  among  the  non-Brahman  Hindus. 

What  we  need  in  the  legislature  is  not  the  most  brilliant 
men  in  India  bat  the  men  who  can  really  represent  all  the 
different  communities  in  the  land.  I  venture  to  say  Sir, 
from  my  experience,  that  for  many  years  you  will  only  obtain 
this  result  by  the  expedient  of  C.  R.  not  only  for  minorities 
but  also  for  such  communities  as  the  KB.  community.  This 
is  the  surest  road  to  a  real  unity  in  India  though  it  may  not 
seem  to  be  the  shortest  to  many. 

I  have  to  ask  your  forgiveness  for  such^  a  long  letter  but 
the  subject  is  one  of  such  great  importance  and  you  yourself 
have  treated  it  so  fairly  and  reasonably  that  1  trust  that  you 
will  give  it  room,  and  that  you  will  be  willing  to  regard  the 
matter  of  C.  R.  for  the  N-B.  communities  of  Madras  as 
an  open  question  to  be  settled  on  its  merits. 

Yours  faithfully, 
H.  A.  P. 


THE  SPECIAL  CONGRESS  AND  THE 
DEPRESSED  CLASSES. 


The  Editor,    The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 
Dear  Sir, 

Kindly  insert  the  following  in  your  esteemed  paper  in 
the  interests  of  the  Depressed  Classes  :— 

The  following  draft  was  placed  by  Mr.  Shinde,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Depressed  Classes  Mission,  before  the  leaders 
of  the  Special  Session  of  the  Indian  National  Congress,  but 
unfortunately  it  was  not  taken  into  consideration  by  them  : — 

The  Report  on  the  Montagu-Chelinsford  Scheme  of 
Reforms  fails  altogether  to  recognise  the  position  of 
the  large  section  of  the  Indian  people  dssignated  as  the 
<(  Depressed  Classes and  their  peculiar  social  and 
political  disabilities,  and  therefore  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  their  advancement  towards  the  political  regeneration 
of  India  of  a  whole.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  contem- 
plated to  reserve  a  few  seats  in  the  several  Councils  (Para  232) 
Report)  to  be  filled  by  representatives  of  minorities  in  India 
the  Special  Congress  deems  it  desirable  that  such  adeqa  ate 
provision  be  made  in  the  Scheme  of  Reforms  as  would  secure 
these  reserved  seats  for  representatives,  themselves  belonging 
to  any  of  the  "  Depressed  Classes  "  and  that  such  repre- 
sentatives be  returned  to  the  several  Councils  by  coop'ion  by 
the  elected  members  of  the  Councils  concerned  and  not  by 
nomination  nor  by  election  by  any  comruuual  separate 
electorates." 

Tours  truly, 

Bombay,  Ratnauingh  DebpsIngh  Parmeea. 

3-9-18. 


CLOSURE  OF  LIQUOR  SHOPS  IN  COCONADA. 


The  Secretary  Godivari  District  Association  writes  to  us 
from  Coconada:  The  thanks  of  the  public  of  this  city  are  due 
to  Mr.  P  S.  P.  Rice  I.  C.  S.,  Collector  of  the  district,  for 
the  issue  of  the  following  order  on  the  representation  of  this 
Association  and  of  the  III  Ward  Rate  Payers,  and  Voters 
Association  to  order  the  closure  of  all  liquor  Bhops  on  market 
days  and  during  certain  specified  festival  days  of  the  Hindus 
and  Mahommadans  :■— 

''Resolved  that  the  question  of  toddy  be  deferred  for  the 
present,  that  arrack  shops  be  closed  on  market  days  from  1  2 
noon  to  6  p.  m.  and  on  the  following  days  at  4  p.  m.  :  (1)  San. 
kranti  (  2nd  and  3rd  days  )  (2)  Telugu  new  year's  day  (3) 
Deepavali  (4)  Daeara  (5)  Vmayaka  Chathurthi  (9th  day) 
(6)  Ramzau  (last  day)  (7)  Mohurrum  (8)  B«kri-id.'' 
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The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Purshottamdas  Thahordas. 
A.  J.  Bilimoria,  Esq. 
Current  Accounts  opened  and  interest  allowed 
on  daily  credit  balances  from  Rs.  500/-  to  Rs.  1,00,000/-  at 
the  rate  of  2\  percent,   per   annum.    If  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  any  account  does  not  fall  below  Rg.  25,000/-  at  any 
time  between  1st  January  and  30th  June   Interest   will  be 
allowed  during  that  period  at  2|  per  annum.    No  interest  is 
allowed  unless  the  sum  accrued  amounts  to  Rs./-  3  Half-yearly. 

FiXedDepOSitS-  Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  fixed 
for  one  or  two  years  and  for  shorter  periods  at  rates  t;>  be  as 
certained  on  application. 

Savings  Bank-  Interest  allowed  on  Savings  Bank 
Accouuts  at  4  per  cent  per  annum.  Rules  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

Loans  and  Cash  Credits  are  granted  on 

approved  Securities. 

Purchases  and  Sales  of  Securities  and  shares 
effected. 

Bills  Of  Exchange  purchased  and  collected  and- 
every  description  of  Banking  and  exchange  business  under- 
taken. 

14-4-18.  JAMES  MACPHAIL,  Acting  General  Manager. 

THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK, 
LIMITED. 

(Registered  in  Japan.) 
Established  1880. 

Subscribed  Capital  Yen.  48,000,000. 

Paid  up  Capital  Ten.  42,000,000. 

Reserve  Fund  Yen.  23,100,000. 

Head  Office:— Yokohama. 

Branches    and    Agencies  at  Bombay, 

Buenos  Aires,  Calcutta,  Changchun,  Chi-Nan,  Dairen, 
Fengtien,  Hankow,  Harbin,  Hongkong,  Honolulu,  Kaiyuan, 
Kobe,  London,  Los  Angeles,  Lyons,  Manila,  Nagasaki,  New- 
chwang,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Rangoon,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Shanghai,  Shimonoseki,  Singapore,  Soerabaya, 
Sydney,  Tientsin,  Tokio,  Tsingtao. 

Current  Deposit  Accounts  are  opened  for 

approved  customers  and  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  per  annum  on  daily  balances  of  Rs.  1,000  upto 
Rs.  100,000,  provided  that  the  amount  of  half-yearly 
interest  is  not  less  than  Rs.  5. 

Fixed  Deposits  are  received  for  one  year 
apd  shorter  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

Every  description  of  banking  and  exchange  business 
transacted. 

N.  IGARASHI. 
Manager,  Bombay. 
Post  Box  No.  207,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay. 

I.  NISHIMAKI. 
Manager,  Calcutta. 

1-12-17.  Post  Box  No.  406.  Olive  Street,  Calcutta 


THE  BANK  OF  BARODA,  LD- 

Under  the  Patronage  of  and  largely  supported  by  tie 
Government  of  fcl.  H.  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar. 
Registered  under  the  Baroda  Companies'  Act  III  of  1897 
HEAD  OFFICE.  BARODA. 

Branches— Ahmedabad,  Navsari  Meshana,and  Snrtt 

Capital  Subscribed  Rs.  20,00,000. 

Capital  Paid  up  „  10,00,000. 

Reserve  Fund  „  7,00,000. 

DIRECTORS : 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Lallubhai  Sflualdas,  O.I.  E.,  Chairman 
Sir  Vithaldas  Daniodar  Thackersey,  Kt. 
Raj  Ratna  Sheth  Maganbhai  P.  Haribhakt:  Nagar  Sheth, 
Baroda. 

Sheth  Manilal  Reradas,  Yadnagar. 

Rao  Bahadur  Gunajirao  R.Nimbalker,  Snr  Snbha,  Baroda 
State. 

Bhaskerrao  Vithaldas  Mehta,  Esq.,  Advocate,  High  Court, 
Bombay. 

M.  H  Kantavalla,  Et.^.,  Agent,  Maharaja  Mill  Co.,Ld.,, 
Baroda.. 

R.  R.  Shirgaokar,  NaibSubha,  Baroda  State. 
CURRENT  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

Interest   allowed    on  daily   balance  from    Rs.  300  to 
Rs.  1,00,000  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  and  on 
sumg  over  Rs.  1,00,000  by  special  arrangement.  No  interest 
which  does  not  come  to  Rs.  3  per  half  year  will  be  allowed. 
FIXED  DEPOSITS. 

Received  for  long  or  short  periods  on  terms  which  may  be 
ascertained  on  application. 

LOANS,  OVERDRAFTS,  AND  CASH  CREDITS. 

The  Bank  grants  accommodation  on  terms  to  be  arranged 
againut  approved  securities. 

The  Bank  undertakes  on  benalr  of  its  constituents  the  safe 
custody  of  Shares  and  Securities  and  the  collection  of  divi- 
dends »nd  interest  thereon;  it  also  undertakes  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  Government  Paper  and  all  descriptions  of  Stock  as 
moderate  charges,  particulars  of  which  iiuy  be  leamt  on 
application. 

SAVINGS  BAMK  DEPOSITS. 
Deposits  received  and  intereet  allowed  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Rules  on  application.  C.  E.  HANDLE,— Manager. 
15-4-12.   .   .  I. 

THE  BOMBAY  CENTRAL  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE BANK. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :— Apollo  Street,  St.,  Bombay. 

DIRECTORS: — Mhe  Hon.  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currimbhoy 
Chairman),  Sir  Vithal  las  D.  Thackersey,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lalubhai  Samaldas,  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  the  Hon.  Mr.  C,  V 
Mehta,  the  Chief  of  Ichalkaranji.G.K  .  Devadhar,Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Sir  P.  D.  Pattmi,  the  R»ja  Saheb  of  Malegaon. 

Share  Capital  (fully  paid  )   Rs.  7,00,000 

1  Deposits  fixed  for  one  year  and  shorter  or  longer  period- 
are  accepted.  Rates  and  other  particulars  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  under  signed. 

2  The  Bank  finances  only  registered  Co-operative  Societies 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ragistrar, Co-operative  Societies,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3.  Accounts  are  audited  half-yearly  by  a  epecial  Gov- 
ernment Auditor,  and  quarterly  statements  of  financial  posi- 
tion are  published  in  the  ''Bombay  Government  Gazettee.'' 
20-5-17.         VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA,  Manager. 

JHL,  K.  JOSHI^  Co, 

Kalbadevi  Road,  BOMBAY, 
We  undertake  every  kind  off  Lithographic 
Art  Printing  in  Colours.   PubMsh  Fine  Art 
Pictures,  &  c. 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  Calcium  Carbide. 
Large  importers  of  Finest  Printing  Inlfcsand  Colours. 

1-12-10.  HIGH  CLASS  FRAME  MAKERS- 
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H  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest  1  will  not  equivocate  1  will  not 

excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard"  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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NOTES. 

Control  of  Cotton  Cloth  Prices  Bill:    The  Simla 
session  of  the  Indian  Legislative  Council   which  be- 
gan its  sittings  on  the  4th  instant  will  be  one  of  the 
most  memorable  in  the  history  of  that   body.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  meeting,  the  Member   for  Com- 
merce, Sir  George  Barnes  introduced  a  Bill  to  take 
powers  to  Government  for  the  cheap  supply  of  cot- 
ton cloth  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community. 
The  great  rise  in  the  price  of   cloth  is  a  hardship 
pressing   on   all  classes  but  the  poor  are  the  worst 
sufferers.    The  cause  which  have  led  to   the  rise  is, 
of  course,  a  short  supply.    Imports  have  practically 
ceased.    The  price  of  raw  cotton  has  risen    in  the 
country.    There  has  also  been  some  rise   in  wages. 
We  have  read  in  our  school   days  in   text-books  on 
political  economy  that  the  price  of  raw  material  is  a 
comparatively  small  item  in  the  price  of  the  manu- 
factured product.    This  is  one  among  many  axioms 
of  political  economy  which  the  war  has  done  much 
to  discredit.    Even  before  the  war,  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  had  a  direct  effect  on  the  price  of  cloth.  It 
is   obvious  that  the  most  effective  way  of  reducing 
the  price  of  cloth  is  to  increase  its   supply.    This  in 
the  first  place  can   be  effected  to  some  extent  by 
stopping  the  export  of  the  commodity.  This  will  in- 
crease the   quantity   available   in   the  country  for 
manufacture.    Additional  machinery  will  be  requir- 
ed to  cope  with  the  demand.    There  must  be  many 
thousands  of  looms  lying  idle  in  England  at  present 
and  we  do  not  see  why  facilities  should  not  be  provid- 
ed for  importing  them  to  this  country.  The  area  under 
cotton  should  be  steadily  extended  so  that  next  year 
we  may  have  a  larger  quantity  of  the  commodity  for 
home  use.    Meanwhile,  palliatives  may   be  useful, 
and  the  Government  Bill  provides  these.    The  Bill 
proposes  to  give  the   Government  power  to  appoint 
one  or  more  controllers  who  will  have  power  to  re- 
quire  the  mills   in   India  to  manufacture  certain 
standard  varieties  of  cloth  in  common  use  amongst 
the  poorer  classes.    If  we  had  not  so  utterly  neglect- 
ed the   interests  of  the  handloom  industry  in  this 
country,  we  should  have  been  in  a  far  stronger  posi- 
tion to  meet  a  situation  such  as  the  present  one. 
We  do  not  doubt  that  the   Government  measure 
will  be  of  some  use,   but  we  trust  that  the  other 
measures  indicated  above  will  also    be  considered. 
The  other  Bill  of  first  importance  introduced  in  the' 
Council  was  the  Hon.  Mr.  Patel's  Hindu  Marriage 
Bill  with  which  we  deal  in  our  leading  article. 


The  Chelmsford-Montagu  Scheme  in  the  Indian 
Legislative  Council-  The  Hon.  Mr.  Surendra  Nath 
Banerjee  moved  the  following  resolution  in  the  In- 
dian Legislative  Council  on  the  6th  instant.  "This 
Council,  while  thanking  the  Viceroy  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  reform  proposals,  and  recognis- 
ing them  as  a  genuine  effort  and  definite  advance 
towards  the  progressive  realisation  of  responsible 
government  in  India,  recommends  that  a  committee 
consisting  of  all  the  non-official  members  of  council, 
be  appointed  to  consider  the  reforms  report  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Government  of  India.'' 
Practically  every  non-official  Member  of  the  Council 
spoke  on  the  resolution,  the  Government  spokes- 
man being  the  Home  Secretary,  Sir  William  Vincent 
who  in  an  able  speech  supported  the  motion.  The. 
resolution  was  put  to  the  vote  in  two  parts.  The^ 
first  part  recognising  the  reform  proposals  as  a 
genuine  effort  and  a  definite  advance  towards  the 
progressive  realisation  of  responsible  government  in' 
India,  was  carried  by  46  votes  against  2.  The  second 
part  recommending  the  appointment  of  a  committee, 
of  the  non-official  members  of  the  Council  was  car- 
ried by  48  against  2.  We  have  not  seen  the  division 
list  published  and  can  not  say  who  the  dissentients 
were.  The  Radicals,  it  is  clear,  are  unable  to  make 
even  a  respectable  show  when  they  are  confronted 
by  an  audience  which  understands  and  is  able  to 
take  an  intelligent  and  responsible  view  of  the  sub- 
ject of  constitutional  reforms. 


India  and  the  War  :  On  the  10th  instant  the  Fin- 
ance Member  of  the  Government  of  India,  The  Hon. 
Sir  William  Meyer,  moved  that  the  prolonged  war 
justifies  India  taking  a  large  share  than  at  present 
in  respect  of  the  military  forces  raised  and  to  be 
raised  in  the  country.  Only  non-official  members 
were  asked  to  vote  on  this  resolution.  The  main 
points  of  Sir  William's  proposals  are  summed  up  in 
in  the  following  sentences.  Our  present  liability  was 
for  160,000  men,  whereas  in  April  last  the  Indian 
troops  under  arms  amounted  to  400,000.  We  are 
expanding  recruitment  so  as  to  obtain  another  half 
a  million  men  which  would  materially  add  to  the 
numbers  after  meeting  wastage.  Sir  William  Meyer 
proposed  taking  over  the  cost  of  200,000  more  men 
from  April  1st,  raising  the  army  for  which  India 
pays  to  360,000,  and  a  further  100,000  men  from 
next  April.  He  also  proposed  relieving  the  Home 
Government  of  the  charges  in  connection  with  the 
additional  emoluments  lately  sanctioned  for  Indian 
troops,  pension  charges,  extra  barracks,  etc.,  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  of  the  charges  some  35  million 
sterling,  during  this  and  the  next  two  years,  and  a 
further  10  million  for  pension  charges.  Sir  William 
Meyer  added  the  estimates  were  necessarily  rough. 
If  the  war  ended  soon  the  burden  on  the  resources 
would  be  diminished  but  would  increase  if  the  time 
estimate  was  exceeded  to  meet  the  12  2-3  million  re- 
quired for  the  current  year.  No  extra  taxation 
would  be  necessary  as  large  receipts  would  come  in 
from  the  gain  by  the  exchange  position.  Next  year 
additional  taxation  would  be  necessary,  ,  but  its  a- 
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mount  and  character  must  necessarily  remain  for 
decision  in  connection  with  the  budget  programme. 
He  desired,  however,  to  inform  the  Council  that  in 
the  forefront  of  such  taxation  would  be  an  excess- 
profits  tax  which  the  recently  improved  income-tax 
machinery  rendered  more  feasible  than  had  been 
formerly.  Also  that  such  other  taxation  as  might 
be  'necessary  would  be  so  adjusted  as  not  to 
press  hardly  on  the  poor. 

The  resolution  with  an  unimpoitant  addition 
moved  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Srinivasa  Sastry  was  carried, 
18  non-official  members  voting  for,  and  5  against  it. 
India  being  part  of  the  Empire  and  having 
moreover  accepted  the  task  of  raising  larger  forces, 
there  is  logically  a  duty  incumbent  on  us  to  bear  a 
larger  share  of  the  cost,  and  the  plea  against  it 
raised  by  some  members,  while  valid  against  any  ex- 
tra military  expenditure  on  ordinary  occasions,  was 
altogether  out  of  place  on  a  grave  crisis  when  the 
whole  Empire  is  fighting  for  its  existence,  and  what 
is  more  than  that,  its  honour.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, individuals  and  families  recognise  a  duty  to 
make  large  sacrifices  which  they  would  not  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  A  great  Empire  could  do 
no  less.  We  recognise  that  the  present  is  a  time  of 
great  strain  on  all  sections  of  the  population,  and  it 
is  a  hard  fate  which  demands  these  sacrifices  at  this 
moment.  But  the  interests  at  stake  are  far  too  grave 
to  permit  a  spirit  of  calculation  to  override  our  judg- 
ment in  a  question  of  this  kind.  We  can  not  help 
regretting  at  the  same  time  that  during  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  British  rule,  the  people  of  India 
have  not  been  trained  to  a  better  appreciation  of 
those  great  principles  for  which  the  Allies  are  fight- 
ing. But  for  this  sad  lapse  on  the  part  of  our  rulers 
the  gentlemen  who  voted  against  this  resolution  would 
have  as  little  chance  in  India  as  in  England  or 
France  of  meeting  an  audience  of  their  country- 
men anywhere  with  any  hope  that  their  con- 
duct would  meet  with  appreciation.  As  it  is 
we  are  afraid  these  gentlemen  will  be  acclaimed 
as  heroes  while  the  eighteen  men  who  did  their 
duty  unflinchingly  will  be  branded  as  time-servers. 

The  Internment  Committee's  Findings.    The  As- 
sociated Press  sent  a  summary  last  week  ot  the  find- 
ings of  the  Internment  Committee  which  consisted 
of  Sir   Narayan  Chandavarkar  and  Mr.  Justice 
Beachcroft.  Out  of  over  800  cases  examined  by  them 
the  Committee  have  advised  that,  in  only  six  cases, 
there  were  not  sufficient  grounds,  in   their  opinion, 
for  believing  that  the  parties  concerned  had  acted  in 
a  manner  prejudicial  to  the  public  safety  or  the  de- 
fence of  British  India,  and  that  these  should  be  un- 
conditionally  released.   The  Committee  state  that 
their  investigations  have  impressed  them  with  the 
correctness  ot  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  Kow- 
latt  Oommittee  as  to  the  inter-connection 1  of  the  se- 
veral  revolutionary  groups  which,  together,  consti- 
tuted one  revolutionary  movement  with  a  common 
object,  namely,  the  overthrow  of  His  Majesty  s  Go- 
vernment  in  India  by  force.    In  view  ot  this  inter- 
connection and  the  methods  of  terrorism  practised 
bv  the  revolutionaries,  the  Committee  explain  that 
the  ordinary  methods  of  trial  which  are  applicable 
to     a  normal     state   of   things,    had  become 
impossible   tor  their   purpose.   "  Before   the^  De- 
fence of  India  Act  was  brought    into  force,  the 
Committee     observe,      ".the     fair    trial     of  a 
person  accused  of  revolutionary  crime  had  been 
rendered  practically  impossible  by  the  murders  of 
approvers,  witnesses,  police  officers,  and  law-abiding 
citizens  suspected  by  the  revolutionaries  of  having 
given  information  to,  or  otherwise,  assisted  the  po- 
lice in  the  detection  of  revolutionary  crime.  They 
give  some  striking  examples,  and  add  that  under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  impossible^  secuie  a  fair 


trial  by  the  procedure  of  the  Evidence  Act  and  the 
Criminal  Procedure  Code  which  is  appropriate  only 
to  normal  conditions  of  crime.  "The  procedure 
to  deal  with  revolutionary  crime  has  to  be  practic 
able  in  the  sense  of  being  appropriate  to  its  special 
conditions  so  as  to  secure  as  fair  a  trial  as  is  feasible 
under  the  exceptional  situation." 


The  meaning  of  this  seems  to  us  to  be  that  they 
could  not  call  witnesses  and  examine  them  because 
these  men  were  terrorised  by  the  anarchist  organi- 
sations and  cjuld  not  be  got  to  give  evidence. 
The  procedure  of  the  Evidence  Act  and  the 
Criminal  Procedure  Code  is  a  means  to 
an  end,  that  end  being  the  detection,  puni- 
shment, and  elimination  of  crime.  If  in  an  excep- 
tional set  of  circumstances  this  procedure  does  not 
further,  and  can  not  be  expected  to  further,  this  end, 
then  a  different  procedure  should  be  adopted  which 
will  subserve  the  supreme  end,  the  safety  of  the 
public.  We  quite  realise  that  such  a  doctrine  is  li- 
able to  abuse,  and  has  to  be  applied  with  very 
great  care  and  conscientiousness;  but  the  Evidence 
Act  and  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  themselves 
are  abused  when  the  conditions  of  a  society  are  so 
corrupted  as  to  make  them  the  means  of  screening, 
not  detecting,  crime.  No  man  in  his  senses  will 
advocate  a  procedure  of  wholesale  and  indiscri- 
minate internments,  and  the  Committee 
have  not  done  so.  The  comments  of  a  con- 
temporary on  the  report  would  suggest  that  the  in- 
terests of  society  are  better  safeguarded  by  letting 
conspirators  go  scot-free  than  by  taking  the  special 
means  suited  to  defeat  their  nefarious  purposes.  We 
can  understand  if  we  are  told  that  there  is  no  revolu- 
tionary conspiracy  in  the  country,  that  the  state- 
ments to  the  contrary  are  mere  myths.  But  admit- 
ting that  there  are  such  conspiracies — and  we  for  one 
have  been  most  reluctantly  forced  to  admit  their 
existence— how  can  any  responsible  journal  decry  the 
only  means  which  so  far  seems  to  have  had  the  eftect 
of  getting  at  the  root  of  the  evil  ?  What  is  the 
better  method  which  it  would  suggest  ?  Surely,  it 
does  not  advice  a  policy  of  letting  evil  alone.  We 
protest  against  the  species  of  journalistic  terrorism 
which,  in  the  absence  of  argument,  endeavours  to 
bring  public  men  who  do  their  duty  into  dis- 
credit by  the  unmitigated  use  of  insolent  invec- 
tive. 

The  late  Sir  Ratan  Tata  :  We  deeply  regret  the 
untimely  death  ot  Sir  Ratan  Tata,  which  was  an- 
nounced  last  week.  A  gentleman  of  broad  outlook 
and  catholic  temperament,  his  large  wealth  was 
ungrudgingly  devoted  to  the  support  of  public 
movements  covering  a  wide  field.  Indian  philan- 
thropy loses  in  him  a  discriminating  judge,  and 
judicious  and  liberal  friend  of  many  useful  institu- 
tions. 

Ejctensionol  Primary  Education.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India's  resolution  on  the  question  of  the 
extension  of  elementary  education  seems  to  us  to  be 
not  particularly  well-timed.  Stripped  of  all  its  ver- 
biage, it  simply  asks  Local  Governments  to  say 
what  they  can  do  towards  doubling  the  number 
of  scholars  in  elementary  schools  in  the  next  ten 
years,  with  the  increased  resources  which  they  will 
get  as  the  result  of  the  separation  of  their  fi- 
nances from  those  of  the  Government  of  India 
under  the  Chelmsford-Montagu  scheme,  and  with- 
out the  grants  they  used  to  get  from  the  Go- 
vernment of  India.  As  the  financial  arrange- 
ments under  the  scheme  are  to  be  settled, 
and  as  the  scheme  itself  is  yet  to  be  accep- 
ted,  we  doubt  if  the  Local  Governments 
will  be  in  a  position  to  give  any  useful  reply 
to  this  welUmeaning  enquiry. 
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THE  HINDU  MARRIAGE  BILL. 

We  congratulate  the  Hod.  Mr.  V.  J.  Patel  on  the 
bold  attempt  he  has  made  immediately  after  his 
entrance  into  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  as 
one  of  its  additional  members  to  effect  a  mnch 
needed  reform  in  the  marriage  law  of  the  Hind  as. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  session  of  the 
Council  he  introduced,  by  leave  of  the  Government 
of  India,  a  Bill  to  legalise  marriages  between 
the  different  castes.  He  has  so  far  succeeded  that 
the  Bill,  having  been  formally  introduced  into  the 
Council,  Government  have  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the 
Local  Governments  and  the  public  for  their  opi- 
nions. Whether  those  opinions  generally  favour  the 
measare  or  not,  and  even  if  the  measure  is  finally 
thrown  oat  by  the  Council,  Mr.  Patel  has  declared  in 
the  Council  that,  undaunted  by  failure,  he  will  persist 
in  again  and  again  proposing  the  measure  until,  so  far 
as  he  is  permitted  to  work  for  it,  it  becomes  law. 
We  commend  that  spirit  in  a  member  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  is  short  and  follows 
closely  the  language  of  the  preamble  and  enacting 
part  of  the  Hindu  Widow  Marriage  Act.  That  in- 
deed  is  its  serious  defect  and  exposes  it  to  some 
very  serions  objections.  Already  it  has  been  ad- 
versely criticised  by  some  who  sympathise  with  the 
object  and  main  principle  of  the  Bill  as  a  measure 
crudely  conceived  without  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  its  author  to  provide  for  certain  legal  difficulties 
which  are  sure  to  arise,  if  the  Bill  as  it  is  worded 
and  in  its  present  crude  shape  is  allowed  to  become 
law. 

Mr.  Basu's  Bill,  which  was  introduced  into  the 
Council  in  1911,  sought  for  reform  in  the  Hindu 
marriage  law  and  the  legalisation  of  intermarriages 
in  Hindu  castes  by  making  marriage  a  civil  contract, 
not,  as  it  is  in  Hindu  law,  a  sacrament.  That  got 
rid  of  all  legal  riddles  and  difficulties  and  proposed 
sonnd  reform.  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  does  not  tonch  the 
sacramental  character  of  Hindu  marriage.  It  simply 
provides  that  such  marriage  shall  not  be  void  merely 
because  the  parties  to  it  are  of  different  castes. 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  snch  a  law,  so 
meagre  in  its  provision  ? 

According  to  the  Hindu  law,  the  marriage  of  a 
minor  is  valid.  Once  the  marriage  tie  is  contracted, 
it  is  indissolnble  except  in  the  case  of  castes  among 
whom  divorce  is  permitted  by  cnstom.  Suppose  a 
Hindu  father  of  the  Brahman  caste  marries  his 
minor  son,  also  a  Brahman,  to  a  Shndra  girl,  nnder 
Mr.  Patel's  Bill.  The  boy  will  of  coarse  lose  his 
Brahman  caste.  Bat  suppose  when  he  arrives  at  the 
age  of  majority,  he  feels  that  his  father  did  him  an 
irreparable  injnry  by  depriving  him  of  his  Brahman 
caste  when  he  was  a  minor  and  so  conld  not  deter- 
mine for  himself  his  social  destiny.  Is  it  right  to 
arm  a  Hindu  father  with  this  power  over  his  minor 
sons  or  daughters  ? 


Perhaps  it-  may  be  said  that  this  objection  is 
valueless  because  even  now  a  Hindu  father  can 
exercise  his  power  over  his  minor  sons  and 
daughters  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  caste.  For 
instance,  a  Hindu  father  is  allowed  by  law  to 
become  a  convert  to  Christianity  or  Mahomedanism 
and  take  his  minor  sons  and  daughters  with 
him  into  the  new  faith.  There  is  a  radical 
distinction,  however,  between  the  power  of  a  parent 
to  determine  what  shall  be  the  religion  of  his  minor 
children  and  the  power  to  determine  whom  they 
should  marry.  All  civilised  countries  and  their  juris 
prudence  recognise  the  former  power  whereas  as  to 
marriage  the  consensus  of  civilised  opinion  is  against 
the  marriage  of  minors  at  the  instance  of  their  pa- 
rents. In  India  marriages  of  minors  are  allowed 
because  the  British  Government  has  pledged  itself  to 
a  policy  of  religious  neutrality.  But  if  the  same 
Government  is  to  allow  intermarriages  between  differ- 
ent castes  it  should  not  allow  them  in  the  case  of 
minors  but  the  Legislature  should  provide  that  the 
parties  to  such  marriages  shall  be  persons  who  are 
not  minors.  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  retains  the  evil  of 
child-marriage  and  only  seeks  for  reform  as  to  inter- 
marriages. The  former  is  a  much  more  needed  re- 
form than  the  latter  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  removal 
of  the  bar  of  Hindu  law  as  to  intermarriages  it 
should  be  subject  to  the  condition  that  such  marri- 
ages are  not  tainted  by  the  evils  of  child  marriage. 
We  are  aware  that  the  Hindu  Widow  Marriage  Act 
allows  widow  marriages  in  the  case  of  minors  but  the 
'  case  of  widow  marriage  stands  on  a  different  footing 
from  that  of  intermarriages.  The  prohibition  of 
widow  marriages  by  Hindu  law  subjected  child- 
widows  to  a  life  of  misery  and  craelty.  No  question 
of  inhumanity  is  involved  in  the  prohibition  by  the 
same  law  of  intermarriages.  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  amended  by  a  provision  that  the 
parties  to  snch  marriages  shall  be  persons  compe- 
tent to  contract  according  to  the  Indian  Majority 
Act- 

Another  serious  flaw  of  the  Bill  is  this.  Suppose 
a  Brahman  male  marries  a  female  belonging  to  a 
Shndra  caste,  in  which  divorce  is  allowed  by  cnstom. 
Would  it  be  competent  to  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
marriage  to  effect  a  divorce  and  annul  the  marriage? 
The  woman  may  well  contend  in  sach  a  case  that  the 
right  to  divorce  allowed  her  by  her  caste  is  not  lost  by 
the  mere  fact  of  her  marriage  with  a  Brahman  ;  be- 
cause it  is  her  personal  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  husband  may  contend  that  by  marriage  the  wife 
has  become  merged  in  him  and  so  has  lost  her  per- 
sonal right.  Such  points  oaght  to  be  daly  considered 
and  should  not  be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
Courts.  A  third  defect  of  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  is  that  it 
leaves  polygamy  untouched.  Under  it  a  man  can 
marry  as  many  wives  as  he  likes.  A  Bill  which 
seeks  to  validate  intermarriages  and  leaves  the  evils 
of  child  marriage  and  polygamy  untouched  cannot  be 
regarded  as  seeking  healthy  and  sound  reform.  The 
Bill  will  have  to  be  amended  in  important  particu- 
lars before  the  Legislature  can  seriously  consider  it 
on  its  merits, 
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HINDU  EUGENICS. — I* 


The  priae  essay  on  Hindu  Engenics  of  Mr.  N.  D.  Mehta 
B.  A,,  recently  approved  by  Mr.  S.  M.  Mitra,  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  London,  throws  a  flood  of  light  on 
this  abstruse  subject  of  the  well-being  oE  the  human 
race.  The  author  has  discussed  the  subject  in  a 
concise  form  in  six  chapters  and  one  appendix,  and 
given  authorities  in  support  of  the  views  of  ancient 
Hindus  on  Eugenics. 

The  essay  commences  with  a  quotation  from  Taitti- 
riya  Aranyaka  describing  that  the  divine  principle  of 
life    condescends    to    enter    every  tiny  organism 
through  his  effulgence  and  quickens  every  fottns.  The 
subject  which  deals  with  the  future  wellbeing  of  the 
human  race  is  overshadowed  by  false  prudery  and 
unless  it  is  handled  by  right  sort  of  men  in  a  right 
sort  of  spirit  there  is  the  risk  of  its  being  neglected 
like  all  subjects  connected  with  sex  problems.  In 
the  introductory  chapter  the  author  says  that  Euge- 
nics is  a  part  of  the  wider  science  of  Sociology,  and 
conceptions  relating  thereto  would  remain  in  the 
region  of  mystery  if  the  principles  of  the  formation 
of  a  particular  civilized  society  are  not  properly 
understood.    The  Indo-  Aryans  were  non-dualists,  but 
while  laying  emphasis  on  the  idealistic  aspect  of  the 
Absolute,  the  Sages  of  the  Upanishad  period  did  not 
ignore  the  importance  of  the  realistic  side  of  the 
Absolute.    The  Absolute  or  Brahman  was  regarded 
as  a  governing  principle  of  the  ideal  and  real  entities 
and  was  clothed  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  personal 
deity  creating,  sustaining  and  destroying  the  multi- 
form universe  in  and  through  himself  through  his 
externalized  Shakti  or  Maya.    The  conception  of  the 
divine  was  a  happy  mingling  of  matter  and  spirit, 
the  undivided  parents  of  the  Universe,  and  the  Multi- 
form  organic  universe  was  the    product  of  Mann 
(thinking  element)  and  Satarvtpa  (Multiform  being). 
The  same  drama  is  played  for  ever,  and  God  and 
Nature-Manu  and  Shatartpa  play  through  all  fauna 
and  flora,  through  all  genera  and  species. 

Having  touched  the  fundamental  conception  of  an- 
cient Hindus  on  the  origin.of  life  as  a  revelation  or 
manifestation  of  a  bi-nne  substance  the  author  develops 
the  thesis  by  referring  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
aims  of  life.  The  ancients  regarded  the  temporal  trinity 
of  righteousness,  wealth  and  pleasure,  not  as  mere  I 
parallel  lines,  but  as  a  harmonious  triangular  figure 
each  line  of  which  is  in  close  touch  with  the  other. 
When  each  is  pursued  for  itself,  the  equilibrium  is 
broken,  and  we  have  the  extreme  types  (I)  of  reli- 
gious bigots  or  fanatics  who  neglect  material  means 
and  personal  comfort  ;  (2)  of  industrial  maniacs  who 
have  no  attraction  for  moral  and  spiritual  ideals  and 
who  have  no  aesthetic  taste  ;  and  (3)  of  epicureans 
who  live  the  life  of  flesh  forgetting  that  a  human 
being  has  a  spirit  on  the  one  hand  and  intellect  on 
the  other  to  satisfy.    A  human  being  per  se  is  not 

*Prize  Essay  of  Mr.  N.  D.  Mehta  B.A.  (Bhau  Daj  prize 
man;  Sujna  Gokulji  Lala  prize  man:  Sonu  tane  Senior 
Dakshna  fellow,  Gujrat  College.) 


mere  spirit,  not  mere  mind-stuff,  and  not  a  mere 
fleshy  organism.  He  is  a  triple  whole — a  complex 
phenomenon  which  is  in  need  of  spiritual,  intellectual 
and  physical  elevation. 

This  harmonious  ideal  of  life  in  which  the  three 
aims  of  life  are  co-ordinated  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
social  fabric  of  ancient  India.    The  three  sobdivi-  | 
sions  of  Hindu  Society  were  based  on  innate  differ- 
ence iu  ideals  within  the  complex  trinity.  They 
were  not  water-tight  compartments  like  modern  castes 
bat  were  elastic  fabrics  which  permitted  anindivi- 
dual  of  the  lower  class  (  ^  )  with  a  special  higher 
aptitude  to  occupy  a  place  in  the  higher  class.  The 
case  of  Vishwamitra  is  a  conspicuous  example  of  the 
catholic  spirit  of  those  times*.   The  aboriginal  races  of 
India  were  admitted  into  the  social  fabric  as  a  fourth 
class.    The  exogamons  tendency  of  Indo-Aryans  per- 
mitted a  fusion  of  blood  from  upper  to  lower  levels, 
but  not  vice  versa.    There  was  thus  a  wide  field  for 
marital    selection.   Polygamy    was  in   vogue,  but 
monogamy  of  Rama-Sita  was  held  up  as  an  ideal. 
Bat  like  impatient  idealists  of  modern  times,  Mono- 
gamy  was   not   forced   upon  people  whose  sexual 
proclivities  were  not  humanized.    The   author  then 
compares  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  poly- 
gamy and  monogamy  and  concludes  that  polygamy 
with  purity  of  conduct  and  sense  of  responsibility 
towards  the  weaker  sex  is  preferable   on  ethical 
grounds  to  monogamy  with  license  and  infidelity. 

The  institution  of  marriage  of  Vedic  times  is  then 
examined  and  the  genesis  of  the  eight  forms  of 
marriage  is  discussed.  The  Natural  union  of  the 
lower  forms  gradually  culminated  in  the  higher 
forms  of  marriage  viz  ,  srpt,       srrer,  and  srnTPI?r 

The  institution  of  marriage  had  to  achieve  three 
objects  : — 

(a)  propagation  of  the  species  (  JnrrnT  ) 

(b)  Conjugal  felicity  (  )  and  (c)  spiritaal  bliss 
^  ).  The  grounds  of  Hindu  Eugenics  are  to  be 
found  in  Ayurveda,  Kama-Shastra  and  Artha-Shastra 
and  Dharma-shastra  respectively  with  which  the 
three  aims  of  the  marriage  institution  are  connected. 

In  the  second  chapter  the   author   examines  the 
biological  conceptions  underlying  Hindu  Eugenics. 
The  ancient  sages  of  India  were  not  mere  Platonic 
idealists,  but  were   Aristotelian  realists.    They  were 
careful  students  of  human   nature,    and  considered 
Platonic  lovers  as  sexually  abnormal.    They  were  of 
opinion   that   propagation   of   the   species  was  the 
fundamental  object  of  marriage,  and  it  was  false  pru- 
dery to  ignore  it  or  to  give  prominence  to  mere  intel- 
lectual companionship—which   is   secondary.  The 
!  ceremony   of  wrrc&r  i-  e.   return   of  a  young  man 
from  his  Gum's  house,  the  Vedic  injunctions  on  neces- 
j  sity  of  marriage  ;  the  sense  of   duty  towards  family 
'  and  race  ;  the  origin  of  the  idea  why  the   birth  of  a 
child  is  so  momentous  in  the  life  of  a  married  couple 

 all  lay  emphasis  on   the  importance  of  biological 

grounds. 

The  physically  unfit  were  prohibited  from  entering 
into  marital  relations,  and  were  relegated  to  the 
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foarth  stage  of  life.  If  these  were  intellectually  and 
spiritually  superior  to  householders  they  were  ex- 
pected to  render  social  service  by  self-sacrifice  and 
||  piety  ;  the  society  was,  in  return  for  this  service, 
bonnd  to  support  and  maintain  these  Sannyasis  or 
Sadhus. 

The  conception  of  life  is  embodied   in   the  term 
"  Atman  "  which  by  its  very  etymology  conveys  fonr 
phenomena  : — (1)  Self  sustenance   from  organic  or 
inorganic  elements  aronnd   it  ;  (2)  Assimilation  of 
food  stuff  ;  (3)  growth   aud  (4)  propagation  of  a  like 
,  being.    These  four  phenomena  involved  in  the  idea 
of  Atman  are  developed  to  a  large  extent  in  the  hu- 
man species  and  there  is  no  bounds  to  which  physiolo- 
gical, psychological,  ethical  and  metaphysical  aspects 
-of  life  may  not  reach.    The  organic  form  of  Atman 
has  an  ontological  basis  in  the  Absolute  self  ;  germi- 
nal basis  in  the  causal  substance  of  Prikriti  which 
inputs    limitation   to    the   power  of  volition,  senti- 
ment and  thought;  personal  basis  in  mind  and  senses; 
and  physical  basis  in  the  fecundated  ovum.  This 
fourfold  nature  of  Atman  implies  the  continuity  of 
the  noumenal  principle  called  Brahman,  or  Absolute- 
i  ly  Pure  Atman,  and  the  persistent  appearance  of  a 
body  of  various  forms  until  the  cycle  of  the  soul  is 
completed  by  self-realization. 

According  to  Hindu  ideas  the  law  of  heredity  ope- 
rates on  two  parallel  planes  of  parents  and  individual 
ego  seeking  birth.  The  hereditary  tendencies  of  the 
individual  ego  seeking  birth  are  designated  as  Anu- 
shaya  or  "  attaching  capital  "  while  the  germ  plasm 
of  the  parents  which  affords  an  organic  residence  to 
the  ego  is  called  yoniov  "basic  substance". 

The  author  then  proceeds  to  examine  the  Vedic 
doctrine  of  Sanskaras,  and  shows  how  pre-natal  and 
post-natal  nurture  played  a  prominent  part  in  Eage- 
nics.  The  religious  ceremonies  have  a  secular  euge- 
nic significance  and  point  to  certain  duties  and  res- 
ponsibilities on  the  part  of  would-be  parents.  The 
rules  of  abstinence,  the  eight  forms  of  Brahmachar- 
ya  ;  their  limitations  ;  the  biological  and  ethical  va- 
line of  the  religious  canons  Ac.  are  then  commented 
an,  and  the  author  concludes  that  modern  society 
which  violates  these  rules  and  encourages  contact 
3f  the  opposite  sexes  without  adeqaate  safe-guards 
n  cinemas  and  pnblic  theatres  is  offending  against 
laws  of  negative  and  preventive  Engenics. 


Macmillan's  School  Books:  Messrs  Macmillan 
;3end  ns  the  following  recent  publications:  True 
Tales  of  Indian  Life,  by  Dwijendra  Nath  Neo^i- 
B.  A.  Cheap  edition,  price  Re.  1.  Physics  and 
Chemistry  for  Secondary  Schools  in  India,  Parts  3 
tnd4  by  E.  G.  Hill,  B.  A.,  D.  Sc.,  and  A.  H. 
.Mackenzie,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc.  Price  Re.  1-8-0.  Geo- 
graphy for  Senior  Classes,  by  E.  Marsden,  B.  A. 
, -arts  1  and  2.  The  price  of  each  part  is  Re.  1 
m  these  are  well  adapted  to  Indian  schools  We 
especially  recommend  the  Story  and  Geography 
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^studying  the  subject. 


INDIAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORMS, 


BY  Mr.  H.  V.  NANJUNDAYYA,  C.  I.  E.,  M.  A.,  M.  L. 

(Continued from  the  issue  of  1st  September  1918) 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

Each  department  or  group  of  departments  whether 
of  the  reserved  or  transferred  class  will  have  a  stand- 
ing committee  elected  by  the   Legislative  Council, 
whose  function  will  be  advisory.    The  object  is  to 
familiarise  elected    members  of    the  Legislative 
Council,  besides  Ministers,  with  the    processes  of 
administration.  It  is  not  intended  that  all  questions  of 
every  day  administration  should  be  laid  before  them, 
and  Government  may  refuse  to  give  them  informa- 
tion in  any  matter  in  which  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  public  interest  to  supply  it.    All  questions 
of  Policy,  all  schemes  involving  considerable  expen- 
diture, and  annual   reports  of  administration  of  de- 
partments will  be  submitted  to  them.    The  Member 
or  Minister  in  charge  will  preside  over   these  Com- 
mittees, and  the  heads  of  the  departments  concerned 
will  be  members.  The  usefulness  of  such  an  assembly 
will  to  a  large  extent  depend  on  the  readiness  of  Go- 
vernment to  provide  sufficient  work  for  them,  and  to 
welcome  such  advice  as  they  may  give  in  a  sympa- 
thetic manner.    Similar  Committees  of  a  more  res- 
tricted scope  are  meant  to  be  organised  with  refer- 
ence to  such  departments  of  the  Government  of  India 
as  the  Governor  General  in  Council  may  decide.  Two 
thirds  of  the   members  of  such  Committees  will  be 
elected  by  the  Legislative  assembly  and  the  Council 
of  State  and  one  third  nominated    by  Government. 
The  direct  usefulness  of  advisory  Committees,  which 
meet  and   transact  business  only   by  sufferance  can 
hardly  be  of  much  value,  but  they  may  serve  to  keep 
the  members  in  closer  touch  with  the  business  of  Go- 
vernment.   Except  in  Legislation  and  budget  settle- 
ment, it  is  only  through  these  Committees  that  Go- 
vernment will  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  ques- 
tions of  general  administration  before  the  members  of 
the  Councils. 

LOCAL  SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

The  Report  does  not  contain  any  final  proposals 
on  the  manner  in  which  Local  Self-Government  is 
meant  to  be  developed,  partly  because  that  is  a  com- 
paratively subordinate  matter  in  relation  to  its  main 
theme,  and  partly  because  it  has  been  dealt  with  by 
a  recent  resolution,  and  is  meant  to  be  worked  out  in 
detail  by  the  Provincial  Governments.  The  cardi- 
nal principle  is  laid  down  that  "  there  should  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  complete  popular  control  in  local  bo- 
dies, and  the  largest  possible  independence  for  them, 
of  outside  control."  Certaiu  general  principles  are 
laid  down,  and  if  they  are  faithfully  carried  out  by 
Local  Governments  in  a  broad  and  sympathetic 
spirit,  much  improvement  will  no  doubt  result.  These 
are  the  provision  of  substautial  elected  majorities, 
elected  Chairmen,  and  greater  powers  in  respect  of 
local  taxation  and  expenditure. 

ELECTORATES. 

The  Report  decidedly  prefers  direct  election  for  the 
Provincial  as  well  as  the  Indiau  Legislatures.  The 
details,  which  are   very  important  in  this  matter,  are 
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left  to  be  settled  by  a  Committee  to  be  appointed 
hereafter.  The  electorate  is  to  be  as  large  as  possible 
bat  not  so  large  as  to  lead  to  a  breakdown  of  the 
machinery  through  sheer  weight  of  numbers  on  ac- 
connt  of  practical  difficulties  in  working  the  system 
properly.  For  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly.it 
may  perhaps  be  difficult  to  provide  direct  election, 
and  if  the  Parliamentary  Committee  cannot  devise 
a  satisfactory  scheme  for  it,  it  is  suggested  that  elec- 
tion by  the  elected  members  of  the  Provincial  Coun- 
cils would  be  the  least  objectionable  alternative. 

On  the  question  of  communal  electorates,  the  dis- 
tinguished authors  of  the  Report  have  given  an  un- 
hesitating verdict.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  not- 
withstanding a  bias  that  may  naturally  be  expected 
to  draw  them  the  other  way,  they  have  advocated  a 
view  that  is  far  more  in  consonance  with  the  real 
progress  of  the  country  in  the  direction  desired  than 
the  course  so  aggressively  pressed  by  many  In- 
dian  political  leaders.  The  reasons  against  counte- 
nancing the  demands  tor  class  representation  are  very 
ably  set  forth,  and  to  those  who  are  not  irretrievably 
committed  to  the  other  side,  they  seem  quite 
conclusive. 

This  attitude  is  adversely  criticised  from  both 
sides,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  exceptions  which  have 
been  admitted  in  favour  of  Mussulmans  and  Sikhs. 
Separate  electorates  for  Mnssulmans  are  to  be  allow- 
ed, because  it  is  not  possible  to  go  back  on  the  exis- 
ting arrangement,  and  much  as  they  regret  the  neces- 
sity, the  aathors  of  the  report  are  convinced  that  'the 
present  system  must  be  maintained  until  conditions 
alter,  even  at  the  price  of  slower  progress  towards  the 
realisation  of  a  common  citizenship'.     It  is  said  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  and  that  the  illustrious  authors 
shonld  have  had  the  courage  of  their  conviction  and 
recommended  the  abolition  of  this  privilege.  Yet 
there  is  something  more  to  be  said  for  special  repre- 
sentation in  this  case  than  in  others.    The  solidarity 
of  the  Mussulmans  is   much  stronger  than   that  of 
any  other  community  in  India,  (than   perhaps  any 
other  community  in  the  world)  in  religious   life  and 
beliefs.  In  India,  they  have  also  a  common  language 
and  they  are  to  a  great  extent  free  from   the  separa- 
tist tendencies  of.  a  caste  system.  Moreover  in  a  large 
degree,  they  live  as  a  community  apart  in  habits  and 
customs  from  their  Hindu  neighbours.   Thus,  there  is 
an  amount  of  justification  for  separate   treatment  in 
their  case,  which  does  not  exist  in  favour  of  others  ; 
and  added   to  the  facts   that  the  arrangement  has 
been  in  force  for  some  years,  and  has  been  accep- 
ted also  by  the  Hindu  leaders,  the  conclusion  now 
arrived  at  seems  to  be  the  only  sound  one   in  the 
circumstances.    It  is  possible  (as  the  Report  hopes) 
though  hardly  probable,  that  in  course  of  time,  the 
Mussulmans  themselves  will  see  the  evil   of  the  se- 
paration, and  may  wish  to  merge  themselves  along 
with   their    neighbours   in   the    general  electoral 
body. 

One  qualification  is  introduced,  namely,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  have  a  separate  electorate 
where  the  Mnssulmans  actually  form  the  majority  of 
voters  in  a  given  electoral   area.    Bnt   it   may  be 


urged  against  this,  that  a  separate  electorate  would 
be  fairly  due  in  such  tracts  to  prevent  the  Hindu 
voters  being  placed  at  a  disadvantage  similar  to  that 
of  the  Mussulman  community  elsewhere. 

The  other  community  to  which  a   special  electo- 
rate is  promised  are  the  Sikhs  of  the  Panjaub.  The 
reasons  given  are  that  "  they  are  a  distinct  and  im- 
portant people  :  they  supply  a  gallant  and  valuable 
element  to  the  Indian   army  ;  but  they  are  every- 
where in  a  minority,  and  experience  has  shown  that 
they  go   virtually   unrepresented."    The  premises, 
except  a  part  of  what  is  contained  in  the  first  clause, 
seem   to  be  quite  correct;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  conclusion  is  sound.    It  has  been  sta- 
ted  with    apparent  authority,  that  the  Sikhs  do  not 
form  such  a  distinct   community  as  to  require  spe- 
cial treatment,  and  that  they  are  regarding  them- 
selves as  Hindus  in  an  ever  increasing  degree  in  re- 
cent years.    We  are  not  aware  that  they  ever  asked 
for  separate  electorates.    Why  should   this  doubtful 
blessing  be  thrust  upon  them  ?    It  is  admittedly  an 
unsatisfactory  oourse,.and  cannot  be  a  fitting  recog- 
nition for  their  gallant  services  in  the   Indian  army. 
It  seems  altogether  inexpedient  to  mark  ofi  the  Sikh 
as  a  divergent  sect  and  interfere  with  their  increa- 
sing identification  with  the  bulk  of.  the  people  in  the 
Panjaub.    Such  a  course  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  praiseworthy  sentiments  contained  in  paragraph 
229,  about    invoking    the  citizen   spirit   in  the 
people. 

Taking  their  stand  on  these  two  concessions,  the 
advocates  of  a  larger   recognition  of  communal  re- 
presentation contend  that  other  people  such   as  the 
Lingayats  and  Jains  of  Bombay  and   the  non-Brah- 
man castes  of  Madras  should  also  have  special  elec- 
torates.   In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  sense  in  ac- 
cusing the  authors  of  the  Report  of  any  inconsisten- 
cy  in  admitting  exceptions  to  a  general  principle  on 
grounds  of  special  expediency,  though,  quite  unneces- 
sarily, it  is  stated  by   them   that   the  decision  to 
maintain  separate  electorates  for  Mussulmans  makes 
it  difficult  to  resist  other  claims.    In  the  case  of  the 
Lingayats  and  Jains,  the  distinguishing  factors  are 
neither  so  many  nor  so  important  as  in   the   case  of 
Mussulmans.    If  separate  representation  is  conceded 
to  them,  it  cannot  justly  be  denied  to   the  hundred 
and  one  other  castes  or  sects  in  the  country.    As  for 
the  non-Brahman  community  in  Madras,    there  is 
absolutely   no   such   "  community"  in  existence,  as 
there  is  no  more  community  of  interest  or  sentiment 
between  the  different  sections  to  whom   the   term  is 
applied,  than  between  any  one  of  them  and  the  sec- 
tions denoted  by  the  generic  name   Brahmana.  lhe 
only  valid  course  to  pursue  if  separate  electorates  are  i 
to  be  created   is  that   Government  should  make  a 
schedule  of  castes  according  to  the  census,  and  grant 
the  privilege  of  election  separately  to  all  the  difierent 
castes  or  a°t  any  rate  to  all  who   reach  a  certain  nu- 
merical standard.    Even   those   who   are  loudest  in  : 
demanding  that  a  particular  class  which    is  more 
advanced  than  others  should   be   segregated  altoge- 
ther  from  the  bulk  of  the   people  in  the  country 
must  admit  that  their  own  castes  as  a  body  have  not 
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declared- their  willingness  to  countenance  such  a  pro- 
t  cess,  and  have  been  carrying  on  their  inter-relations 
just  asamicably  as  in  the  past.  In  fact,  even  the 
Ij  staunchest  of  the  advocates  of  this  new  crusade  are 
themselves  not  prepared  to  cut  themselves  off  as 
completely  as  they  profess  in  public.  A  Brahmana 
is  not  more  distant  from  other  castes  than  these 
castes  are  different  from  each  other.  If  Caste  repre- 
sentation is  taken  as  the  basis  of  forming  electorates, 
how  many  separate  electorates  running  throughout 
the  whole  province  will  have  to  be  formed  ?  The 

■  case  may  be  altogether  dismissed  as  fantastic  and  un- 
practical.   It  should  not  be  forgotten   that  even  a- 

'  mong  those  who  are  classed  as  Brahmanas,  there  are 
many  different  subdivisions  differing  as  widely  among 

{  themselves,  as  different  non- Brahmana  castes.  In 
our  opinion,  there  is  no  case  whatever  for  erecting 
-special  electorates  on  the  basis  of  Caste  at  present, 

'  though  perhaps,  if  the  present  unfortunate  struggle 

,  initiated  by  a  very  few  men  should  spread  largely, 
the  time  may  come  when  the  Brahmanas  who  form 

■  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  population  may 
claim  with  much  greater  reason,  special  electorates 
;and  other  measures  of  protection. 

(  To  be  continued. ) 

VAIN  CONTENTION  ABOUT  KACE  SUPERIORITY. 
The  Editor,  The  "Indian  Social  Reformer/ 

Sir, 

There  has  been  a  gcod  deal  of  this  in  the  Reformer  and 
other  papers  of  India  in  the  last  few  years.    Goodness  knows 
there  are  vices  enough  and  scant  enough  virtues  in  all  races, 
to  beget  humility  in  the  thoughtful.    What  boots  it  for 
India  in  its  "  pride  of  race,"  to  be  playing  the  "supremacy  of 
Hinduism"  against"  white  hypnotism"  or  European  inferi- 
ority?   For  one  evil  result,  I  observe  a  vaunting  effort  to 
make  it  seem  that  in  past  ages  the  Hindu  race  was  supreme 
over  all  others,  in  science,  art  and  literature,  to  th9  ignoring 
1    of  the  manifest  superiority  of  other  races  in  many  things 
races,  too,  also  Aryan,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    It  will 
do  Indians  good  to  have   their  self-admiration  and  vain- 
I    glorying  corrected  by  a  little    comparison,  which  is  the 
friendly  purpose  of  this  article.    The  illustrious  Dayanand 
1    Swami  and  bis  followers  are  largely  responsible  for  this  vain 
boasting.    The  writer  can  and  does  appreciate  all  that  is 
great  and  worthy  in  the  past  or  present  of  India,  and  only 
seeks  to  let  vainglory  see  that  it  has  not  all  the  glory.  Take 
the  best  periods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  say  the  age  of  Pericles 
,     of  Greece  and  the  Antonines  of  Rome.    India's  Aryans 
cannot  afford  to  foster  a   vain  conceit  of  ancient  glory  above 
anything  ever  seen  in  history.    A  good  corrective  of  this  is 
to  recognize  what  ancient  European  Aryans  e.  g,  the  Greeks 
1     and  Romans  were  in  their  golden  age.    An  intelligent  study 
must  convince  any  fair  mind  that  nowhere  in  the  world 
l     was  there  anything   equaling    their   development  in  civil 
,     government,  art,  Bad  literature.    Take  the  age  of  Pericles 
i     when  Athens  was  in  her  supreme  glory,  say  the  4th  century 
(     B.  C,  an  age  when  India  too  was  in  her  glory.    The  remains 
.     of  antiquity  reveal  the  comparative  condition  of  Asia  and 
.     Europe.    I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  an  English  writer 
(Alison)  whose  race  at  the  time  of  which  he  wrote,  were 
savages  in  the  forests  of  Europe  :    "  Nowhere  is  to  be  found 
*  state  (Athens)  so  great  in  its  progress^  so  gigantic  in  its 
!     activities— so  immortal  in  genius.    Its  free  inhabitants  have 
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rilled  the  world  with  their  renown;  Poetry,  philosophy,  archi- 
tecture, tragedy  comedy,  geometry,  physics,  history,  politics 
almost  date  their  origin  from  Athenian  genius,  and  the 
monuments  of  art  with  which  they  have  overspread  the  world 
still  form  the  standard  of  taste  in  every  civilized  nation."  I 
may  add,  her  statuary  is  yet  the  model  of  the  world  and  the 
despair  of  artists.  Her  architecture  still  forms  a  perfect 
model  of  beauty  everywhere.  The  Acropolis  is  the  wonder  of 
the  world  and  the  centre  of  study  in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
architecture.  In  oratory,  the  fame  of  Demosthenes,  Aeschi. 
les,  and  Pericles  still  fills  the  world.  Herodotus  is  the 
father  of  real  history  aa  distinguished  from  fable  and  mytho- 
logy. Homer's  Iliad  of  a  much  earlier  date,  rivals  the 
Ramayan.  As  philosophers,  Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  are 
still  recognized  masters  for  the  world,  the  last  especially 
in  his  logic.  And  that  supremely  brilliant  period  wa°>  an 
age  of  Grecian  democracy. 

Ancient  Rome  somewhat  later,  and  as  a  student  of  Greece, 
we  find  had  world  supremacy  in  civilization  in  all  its  deve- 
lopment. I  take  illustrations  from  Rome's  «*  golden  age," 
including  about  three  centuries  from  the  time  of  the  dictator 
Sulla.  B.  C.  81  to  the  reign  of  the  Antonine  emperors.  In 
this  period  we  find  Livy  a  real  historian,  and  the  poets 
Virgil,  Horace  and  others.  The  Aeneid  of  Virgil  ranks  as  a 
great  model  epic  for  all  time,  and  the  prose  composition  of 
Cicero  in  his  orations,  are  the  finest  masterpieces  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  The  remains  of  magnificent  buildings  testify 
to  the  architectural  skill  of  the  age.  It  was  the  boast  that 
Augustus  found  Rome  a  city  of  bricks  and  left  it  a  city  of 
marble.  The  long  imperial  highway?  and  aqueducts  leading 
to  the  city,  testify  to  the  genius  and  public  spirit  of  the  time, 
and  the  civil  codes  of  law  are  still  models  for  statesmen.  The 
art  and  literature  of  Roma  are  patterned  after  that  of  the 
Greeks  conquered  oy  the  Romans,  th'is  to  become  their 
masters  in  civilization,  and  both  then  to  become  the  teachers 
of  the  world  to  this  hour.  Rome  copied  Greece  just  as  India 
and  the  worli  are  copying  Europe  to-day.  And  it  is  a  ru*rk 
of  wisdom,  not  abjectness  and  sycophancy,  to  imitate  the  best 
things  whenever  and  wherever  found. 

I  write  all  this  not  to  discredit  our  noble  ancestors  of 
India,  but  to  guard  the  present  generation  against  imaginary 
supremacy  and  misleading  conceit.  I  quite  agree  with  a 
leader  in  the  Reformer  of  March  17th,  that  cultivation  of 
jealousy  of  the  present  or  past  of  other  people,  is  not  a  mark 
of  wisdom.  And  no  need,  in  making  comparisons,  to  deny  the 
greatness  of  India's  antiquity.  In  philosophy,  astronomy, 
mathematics,  poetry,  logic,  grammar  and  literature,  India  as 
well  as  Greece  3nd  Rome,  made  a  splendid  record.  But  in 
sculpture,  architecture,  painting,  geography  and  history,  India 
falls  far  babind  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Much  in  these  sub- 
jects is  grotesque  with  but  little  conformity  to  nature  and  fact. 
Her  history  in  large  part  is  extravagant  mythology  and  her 
geography  absurd.  It  is  folly  to  pretend  that  the  art  re- 
mains of  ancient  India  are  not  an  index  to  her  real  art  of 
the  time.  But  let  me  say  that  in  certain  forms  of  self- 
abnegation  and  warm  profound  spirituality,  India  may  well 
be  called,  "  the  burning  heart  of  Asia."  Let  us  then  put 
away  all  race  prejudice,  jealousy,  and  envy  and  accept  grate- 
fully the  best  things  wherever  found.  This  cannot  be  put 
better  than  the  Social  Reformer  gives  it  (March  17th,).  «'  Men 
must  love  one  another's  work,  and  it  is  by  such  love  and 
admiration  of  others'  great  qualities,  that  individuals  and 
nations  grow  great  themselves." 
Ocean  Grove,  New  Jersey( 

U.  S.  A.  j  T.  J.  SCOTT. 
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MISSIONARY  VERSUS  MESSAGE. 
The  Editor  "  The  Indian  Social  Reformer." 

Sir, 

I  thank  you  for  your  fxtreraely  interesting  and  inspiring 
editorial  note  on  '  Missionary  versus  Message ',  in  the  recent 
number  of  your  steady  and  esteemed  journal.  The  name  of 
Mr.  G.  B.  Vaidya  and  his  Hindu  Missionary  Society 
hardly  need  any  introduction  to  an  Indian  Reformer- 
Reformer  of  the  most  sympathetic  and  self-sacrificing  type. 
Such  venomous  criticisms  levelled  against  a  society  hiving 
behind  it  the  sympathy  and  regard  of  most  of  the  educated 
peoplp,  canuot  escape  the  notice  of  all  Social  Reformers  in 
particular  and  of  the  public  in  general.  We  are  to  infer,  it 
seems,  that  the  'Hindu  Message '  has  not  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  several  opinions  of  such  great  Reformers  ns  Dr. 
Bhandarkar,  Pandit  Sivaiiath  Sastri,  R.  0.  Dutt,  Sir 
H.  S.  Maine,  Prjf.  Max  Mailer  and  others  on  caste.  The 
late  -Vlr.  Gokhale,  has  pointed  out  the  '  monstrous  injustice  > 
of  caste.  On  a  perusal  of  the  several  objects  of  the  Hindu 
Missionary  Society,  it  is  brought  to  the  nitice  of  every  reader 
that  this  Society  having  for  its  fomder,  Mr.  G.  B.  Vaidja, 
the  stalwart  champion  who  sticks  t)  his  cause,  and 
would  rather  fa;e  death  than  to  make  a  retrea',  dojs  better 
serve  the  cmne  of  Hinduism  and  more  tactfully  exposes  the 
liberal  spirit  ingrained  in  it,  that  cannot  but  strengthen  the 
ideal  that  Hinduism  is  a  universal  religion  an  1  that  men  of 
all  races  are  welcome  to  it  than  any  amount  of  trumpery, 
and  despotic  arguments  advanced  by  that  orthodox  section  of 
our  S  e'ety,  who  in  their  fanatic  zeal  to  understand  the  basic 
principle  of  Hinduism  eaoily  fall  a  prey  to  heresy. 

Dr.  Bhandarkar,  who  has  won  his  laurels  by  his  independ- 
ent and  scholarly  research  work  is  eminently  fitei  to  advise 
U3  and  once  he  has  said  : — «■  The  caste  syUeni  is  at  the  root 
of  the  political  slavery  of  India.'' 

The  success  of  a  religiou  or  ff.ith  to  be  universally  em- 
braced  depends  mora  up)n  its  harmouiou",  selflsS,  in 
short,  liberal  character  than  upun  its  bureau  ratic  aud 
spiritually  tyrannical  character,  and  wh.t  is  the  beneficial 
result  of  caste  system  if  it  has  not  thrown,  in  the  worls  of 
Mr.  R.  C.  Dutt,  an  indelible  stain  on  the  criminal  law  of 
In  lia  ;  It  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  suggest 
here  neither  the  to'al  abolition  of  orthodoxy  nor  d)  I  carry 
in  the  course  of  this  brief  article  a  campaign  of  calumny 
against  orthodoxy  and  its  indefatigable  wo-kers  ;  but  what  I 
do  emphasise  here  is  that  in  the  nam.;  of  orthodoxy  spiritual 
suicide  is  committed  by  a  few  unscrupulous  cha-acters  who 
forgetting  the  sound,  sincere  and  sympathetic  character  of 
the  doctrine  of  orthodoxy  indulge  in  vituperat;vo  criticisms 
against  such  a  class  of  reformers  actuated  by  the  liberal  spirit 
on  which  the  noble  edifice  of  Hinduism  is  built  to  which 
class  Mr.  Vaidya  with  his  band  of  sincere  workers  belongs. 
I  think  the  "Hindu  Message  "  has  not  male  a  detailed  study 
of  the  psychology  of  the  Spirit  of  Social  Service  that  has  caught 
hold  of  the  major  portion  of  the  Indian  population.  I  abk,  is 
social  service  possible  under  the  guidance  of  such  a  faith  as 
orthodoxy,  1  should  call  it  the  new  born  orthodoxy  which  has 
found  a  patron  ;u  the  caste  system.  I  ask  of  the  'Hindu  Mes- 
e age  '  whether  the  thirst  for  social  service  that  is  now  strongly 
prevalent  among  the  major  portion  of  the  Ind;an  population, 
I  ask  again  whether  that  thirst  can  be  quenched  under  the 
guidance  of  the  spiritual  tyranny  that-is  purposely  and  blindly 
committed  by  a  few  reactionary  i.dvccates  not  of  orthodoxy 
but  fanatic  heterodoxy  and  her.sy  ?  Will  ti  e  «  Hindu 
Message'  be  pleased  to  kindly  favour  me  with  an  answer  to 
this  question  ? 

R.  SESHAK, 
Assistant  Editor,  V  The  Hitavada  "  N«gpur. 


SREE  SARADA  SAMAJAM. 


[  From  our  Courkspokdkst  ]. 

Bangalore,  Aug.  31. 
Mrs.  K.  P.  Parvathiamma  and  Sreemati  R.  Kalyanamma,, 
the  two  enthusiastic  workers  in  the  cause  of  the  elevation  of 
Indian  women  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  useful  work  the 
Sree  Sarada  Samajaro  of  Bangalore  City  is  doing  for 
the  benefit  of  Hindu  Women.  The  institution  celebrated  its 
fifth  anniversary  some  time  last  week  under  the  Presidency  of 
Mrs.  Cross-Barrat,  wife  of  the  General  Officer,  commanding 
Secunderabad  Division  and  I  have  bafore  me  the  interesting 
report  which  Sreemai  Kalyanamma,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
preseuted  at  the  meeting.  During  the  year  from  May  1917 
to  April  1918,  there  were  67  members  on  the  roll.  The 
Sam»j  held  42  meetings,  including  a  meeting  to  communicate 
congratulations  of  the  Samaj  to  Srimati  K.  D.  Rukma« 
niamma,  B.  A.,  Lady  Superintendent  of  the  Maharani's  Col- 
lege on  her  election  as  a  member  of  tha  Mysore  University 
Council.  The  subjects  of  address  at  same  of  the  meetings  are 
of  extreme  iuterest  and  of  domestic  utility.  The  Samaj  had 
also  arrangements  for  occasional  readings  from  Ramayana,  and 
other  books  for  the  benefit  of-rnembers.  As  in  tha  past  year 
Mrs.  Paravathamma  the  president  and  some  of  the  members 
attended  St.  John  Ambulance  association  fortnightly  meetings 
at  the  Presidency  and  took  part  in  the  work.  Tha  members 
also  contributed  to  the  Soldiers'  comforts.  The  finances  of 
the  Samaj  seem  to  be  improving,  but  in  view  of  increase  of 
activities  public  help  is  greatly  needed.  Among  visitors  to 
the  Samaj  during  the  ye^r  was  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  who 
expressed  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Samaj  and  at.  the 
enthusiasm  of  those  connected  with  it.  The  Samaj  has  Home 
industries  classes  where  26  girls,  30  adu't  women  learn  tailor- 
ing, knitting  and  rattan  making  and  it  also  gives  English 
tuition  to  9  adult  women  and  9  girls.  It  has  a  well-kept  li- 
brary and  runs  a  bright  little  ladies.journal  in  Kanarese.  Thoae 
who  have  sincere  desire  at  tha  progress  of  Indian  women  would 
wish  the  Samaj  every  success  in  its  work.  Mrs.  Cro.s- 
Barrat  in  her  speech  gave  some  excellent  advice  and  spoke 
of  the  valuable  work  the  Samaj  was  doing  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  Indian  womanhood.  She  said  "  Women  have  played 
a  most  important  part  in  tb.e  history  of  the  world  and  their 
influence  is  recognised  by  the  quotation  the  hand  that  rocks 
the  cradle  rules  the  world.''  We  were  influenced  by  our 
mothers  and  our  children  will  similiarly  ba  influenced  by 
U3  so  that  the  h:gher  ideals  we  set  ourselves  to  attain 
will  be  standard  progress  which  our  children  will  attain. 
*'  Stewards  "  in  trust  for  thoie  who  follow  U3  and  therefore 
our  motto  should  ba  "  progress."  Your  Samajam  is  doing 
most  excelleut  work  aud  I  congratulate  yon  heartily  oi  your 
success.  There  are  two  points  however  on  which  I  would 
like  to  offer  you  my  opinion.  First,  may  I  earnestly  advocate 
the  stady  of  English,  because  the  most  enlightened  and  best 
papers  are  published  in  English,  the  reading  of  which  would 
be  of  great  help  to  us  all  in  our  efforts  of  progress.  Second, 
I  like  many  English  women  take  a  great  and  deep  interest 
in  our  Indian  sisters;  but  owing  to  tha  languagedifficulty,  can 
converse  only  with  those  who  know  English.  1  know 
Hindustani  bat  that  is  not  of  much  value  in  thesfl  parts.  Here 
where  you  have  some  five  different  languages  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  should  be  one  common  language  to  enable  us  to 
exchange  views  and  to  make  that  progress  we  are  striving 
for.  My  suggestion  is  not  to  expand  the  work  of  the  Samaj 
into  too  many  branches  but  perfect  what  you  have  already  iu 
hand."  Mrs.  Baratt  then  announced  her  intention  to  be  a- 
monthly  subscriber  of  Rs.  10  towards  the  Samaj. 
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AN.  APPEAL  ON  BEHALF  OF  CLERKS. 


We  have  received  the  following  appeal  for  publication  from 
the  Clerks'  Union  : — 

Owing  to  the  earnest  request  of  several  members  of 
the  Clerks'  Union  we  beg  leave  to  address  this  appeal  to  the 
employers  of  clerical  service  in  Bombay  in  the  ardent  hope 
that  they  will  be  pleased  to  consider  the  following  lines  with 
sympathy  and  give  adequate  relief  to  those  who  deserve  it  in 

i  these  hard  times.  There  is  a  very  Jarge  number  of  clerks 
serving  in  the  commercial  and  other  offices  and  almost  90  p.c. 

•  of  them  who  receive  lean  pay  are  suffering  much  hardship 
owing  to  the  dearness  of  prices  of  all  necessaries  of  life.  These 

"clerks  do  live  a  very  humble  life  in  very  inconvenient 
quarters  and  are  an  easy  prey  to  various  forms  of  sickness, 
chiefly  because  they  cannot  maintaiu  or  augment  the  vitality 
of  themselves  and  their  dependents  on  accoont  of  their  in- 
ability to  meet  the  expenditure  for  a  decent  living.  The  follow - 

»  ing  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

i  Pre- War  Rates.   Present  Rate.    Increase  p.  c. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rice  (Fara) 

7 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

43 

Pulse  (Pylee) 

0 

7 

0 

0 

10 

0 

43 

Wheat  (do. 

0 

i 

0 

0 

10 

0 

43 

Sugar  (Md) 

2 

10 

0 

5 

8 

0 

100 

Ghee  (Seer) 

0 

9 

0 

0 

15 

0 

66 

Butter  (  „  ) 

0 

6 

6 

0 

10 

6 

66 

Potato  (  „  ) 

0 

0 

6 

0 

1 

6 

303 

Milk  (  „  ) 

0 

2 

6 

0 

i 

O 

60 

Oils  („) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

3 

3 

U 

Charcoal  (Md) 

0 

12 

0 

1 

4 

u 

66 

Fuel  („) 

0 

13 

0 

1 

3 

0 

46 

Thus  the  rice  on  the  whole  is  no  less  than  50  p.  c.  on  an 
average  as  far  as  food  is  concerned.  There  are  other  items 
also  to  be  considered,  such  as  oilman-stores,  rent  &3.  which 
show  a  rise  of  75  to  100  p.  c.  over  pre-war  rates.  The 
item  of  cloth  absorbs  thrice  as  much  as  householders  used  to 
spend  before  the  War.    Barbers,  servants,  washermen,  vege" 

^  tables  vendors,  shopkeepers  and  several  others  whose  labour 
is  utilised  have  ii.creased  ihur  ra'es  of  remuneration  abuut 

,  100  to  200  p.  c,  to  enable  them  to  live  in  these  days  of  high 
prices.    Only  clerks  who  live  by  the  profession  of  the  pen 

j  are  cheap  and  it  is  sometimes  painful  to  find  advertisements 
for  clerks  on  Rs.  20  and  30.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a 
clerk  earning  monthly  Rs.  50  who  could  anyhow  make  two 
ends  meet  before  the  War,  is  unable  to  manage  the  expense 
lor  evtn  half  the  mouth  now.    Hotel-keepers  have  increased 

i their  rates  from  Rs.  10  to  15  and  yet  give  worse  food  than 
before. 

What  have  the  employers  done  under  these  circumstances? 
The  Government  have  made  a  liberal  grant  upto  50  p.  c. 
extra  allowance  in  the  case  of  their  clerks  while  commercial 
firms .  which  have  earned  fatter  profits  than  before  have 
scarcely  been  alive  to  their  duty.  A  few  Offices  have  given 
allowance  ranging  from  5  to  15  p.  c.  and  very  few  upto  25 
p,  c.  and  more.  There  are  too  many  firms,  however,  which 
have  kept  the  strings  of  their  purse  too  tight  and  are  not 

(  perhaps  aware  of  the  misery  of  their  employers.  Even  the 
small  allowance  which  is  mercifully  given  by  some  is  too  in- 
snfiicient.  We  therefore  appeal  to  all  employers  to  satitfy 
themselves  by  enquiry  with  their  staff  about  their  hardshijs 
and  give  War  allowance  on  the  basis  which  Government  have 
adopted  after  long  and  mature  consideration.    It  would  fce 

Iquite  humne  on  their  part  to  do  60. 
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THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

Rates  of  Inland  subscription  inclusive  of  postage 
In  advance.  In  arrears. 

Per  annnm   Rs.    5—0—0.     Rs.  6—0—0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eight 
shillings  (  Rs.  6). 

Single  copies  of  the  current  year  can  be  bad  at  4 
annas  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 

NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  are  kindly  requested  to  quote 
their  wrapper  numbers  whilst  making  remit- 
tances or  otherwise  corresponding  wiih  this 
office. 

THE  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  INDIA,  Ltd 

Subscribed  Capital   Rs.  50,00,000 

Paid  Up  Capital    „  25,00,000 

Reserved  liability  of 

Shareholders  ...        ...      „  25,00,000 

Raserve  Fund   ,  3.00,000 

Head  Office: — Alice  Building,  Bombay. 
Local  Branches  :— (  1  )  Mandvi,  (2  )  Zaveri 

Bazar,  (  3  )    Share  Baear. 
Branches  : — Calcutta,  Jharia,  Karachi. 

Agencies: — London,  Delhi,  Amritsar. 
Current  Accounts  :— 3   %  allowed  on  Daily 

Balances  fromJan- 
nary  to  June 
%k  %  allowed  on  Daily 
Balances  from 
July  to  December. 
12  months  Deposits  received  at  5  %  per  annum. 
Long  aud  Short  period  Deposits  received  at  rates 
to  be  ascertained  on  Application. 

Every  kind  of  Banking  Business  transacted. 

For  further  particulars  please  apply  to  the 
Manager. 

S.  N.POCBKHANAWALA, 
25-2-17.  Manager. 

The  Industrial  &  Prudential  AssuraneeCo.,  Ltd. 

113,  Esplanade  Road,  Fort,  Bombay. 

Chairman  : — The  Hou'bleSirFazuIbhoy  Curriinbhoy,  Kt. 
Directors  : — The  Hon'b!e  Mr.  L»lubhai  S»malda«,  CLE 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Chimanlal  H.  Setalvad. 
Jaiushed  K.  Tarachand,  Esq.,  Bar-at-law. 
Jamnadaa    Dwarkada*    Esq.    ( of  Messrs. 

Pragjee  Soorjee,  &  Co.) 
Lalji  Naranji  Esq.,  J.  P.  (Moolji  Jetha&Co.) 
Safest  investment  at  minimum  cost.    Terms  and  condition 
of  Policies  extremely  liberal  without  any  vexations  restrictions- 
Automatic  Non-forfeiture  of  Policies  a  boon 
to  Policy-holders. 

Rs.  250  Policies  for  Industrial  Classes  a  SPECIAL 
FEATUK1S  of  this  Company. 

Applnaiions  for  Agencies  invited  fr^m  inflaenc'al  gent'e. 
men  throughout  InHi*. 

For  particulars  apply  to  :— Jfvanlal  Dastur  &CO., 

26-5-18.  Secretaries  &  Managers. 

ROYAL   JT0.1NXC5  PILLS. 
k  powerful  Nat?'  loaa  and  Strength  Restorer.  Price  Be.  Mpe* 
jottleof  80  Pills. 
Phkpakhd  Bv-GOVINDJEE  DAMODER  &  Co.. 

Wholeaal:  and  Retail  Draggiata  and  Commission  Agents 
1-12-10.  N0,  s  Sutar  Chawl  Market,  BOMB  A  I 
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THE  TATA  INDUSTRIAL  BANK  LD. 

HEAD  OFFICE,  BOMBAY. 
Temporary  Office — Wallace  Street,  Fort,  Bombay. 

BRANCH—  CALCUTTA. 
London  Asents.    LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 
AUTHORISED  CAPITAL...  Rs.  12,00,00,000. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL   7,00,00,050. 

CALLED  UP  CAPITAL          „  70,00,005. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 
Sir  D.  J.  Tft'a,  Kt.,  Chairman. 
Sir  Sassoon  David,  Bart. 
Sir  R.  N.  M.  okerjee,  K.  C.  I.  E. 
Sir  Francis  Stewart,  Kt. 
Sir  SUnley  Reed,  Kt.,  L.L.D. 
R.  D.  Tata,  Esq. 
F.  E.  Dinshaw,  Esq. 
F.  C.  Rimington,  Esq. 
Narottatu  Morarjee,  Esq. 
Hajee  Gnlam  Mahomed  Ajam,  Esq, 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Purshottamdas  Thakordas. 
A.  J.  Bilimoria,  Esq. 
Current   ACCOUntS  opened  and  interest  allowed 
on  daily  credit  balauces  from  Rs.  500/-  to  Rs.  1,00,000/-  at 
the  rate  of  2^  per  cent,   per   annum.    If  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  any  account  does  not  fall  below  Rg.  25,000/-  at  any 
time  between  1st  January  and  30th  June    Interest    will  be 
allowed  during  that  period  at  2|  per  annum.    No  interest  is 
allowed  unless  the  sum  accrued  amounts  to  Rs./-  3  Half-yearly. 

Fixed  Deposits-  Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  fixed 
for  one  or  two  years  and  for  shorter  periods  at  rates  ti  ba  as 
certained  on  application. 

Savings  Bank-  Interest  allowed  on  Savings  Bank 
Accounts  at  4  per  cent  ptr  annum.  Rules  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

Loans  and  Cash  Credits  are   granted  on 

approved  t-ecurities. 

Purchases  and  Sales  of  Securities  and  shares 

effected. 

Bills  Of  Exchange  purchased  and  collected  and- 
every  description  of  Banking  and  exchange  basiuess  under- 
taken. 

14-4-18.  JAMES  MAC PH AIL,  Acting  General  Manager. 


THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK, 
LIMITED. 

(Registered  in  Japan.) 
Established  1880. 

Subscribed  Capital  Yen.  48,000,000. 

Paid  up  Oapital  Yen.  42,000,000. 

Reserve  Fund  Yen.  23,100,000. 

Head  Office: — Yokohama. 
Branches    and    Agencies  at  Bombay, 

Buenos  Aires,  Calcutta,  Chau^chun,  Chi-Nan,  Dairen, 
Fengtien,  Hankow,  Harbin,  Hongkong,  Honolulu,  Kaiyuan, 
Kobe,  London,  Los  Angeles,  Lyons,  Manila,  Nagasaki,  New- 
chwang,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Rangoon,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Shanghai,  Shimonoseki,  Singapore,  Soerabaya, 
Sydney,  Tientsin,  Tokio,  Toingtao. 

Current  Deposit  Accounts  are  opened  for 

approved  customers  and  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  per  annum  on  daily  balances  of  Rs.  1,000  upto 
Rs.  100,000,  provided  that  the  amount  of  half-yearly 
interest  is  not  less  than  Rs.  5. 

Fixed  Dsposits  are  received  for  one  year 
a?d  stiorter  ps  iods  oa  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

Every  description  of  banking  and  exchange  business 
transacted. 

N.  IGARASHI. 
Manager,  Bombay. 
Post  Box  No.  207,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay. 

I.  NISHIMAKI. 
Manager,  Calcutta. 

1-12-17.  Post  Box  No.  406.  Clive  Street,  Calcutta 


THE  BANK  OF  BARODA,  LD- 

Under  the  Patronage  of  and  largely  supported  by  the 
Government  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar. 
Regietered  under  theBaroda  Companies'  Act  III  of  1897 

HEAD  OFFICE:  BARODA. 
Branahes-Ahmedabad.  Navsari  Meshana,and  Snrat 

Capital  Subscribed  Rs.  20,00,000. 

Capital  Paid  up  „  10,00,000. 

Reserve  Fund  „  7,00,000. 

DIRECTORS : 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Lallubbai  Sr*ualdas,  C.I.  E.,  Chairman 
Sir  Yithaldas  Damodar  Thackersey,  Kt. 
Raj  Ratna  Sheth  Maganbhai  P.  Haribhakti  Nagar  Sheth, 
Baroda. 

Sheth  Manilal  Revadas,  Yadnagar. 

Rao  Bahadur  Gunajirao  R.  Nimbalker,  Sur  Snbha,  Baroda 
State. 

Bhaskerrao  Yithaldas  Mehta,  Esq.,  Advocate,  High  Court, 
Bombay. 

M.  H  Kantavalla,  Etq.,  Agent,  Maharaja  Mill  Co. ,  Ld., 
Baroda.. 

R.  R.  Shirgaokar,  Naib  Subha,  Baroda  State. 
CURRENT  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

Interest    allowed    on  daily    balance  from    Re.  300  to 
Rs.  1,00,000  at  tfee  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  and  on 
sums  over  Rs.  1,00,000  by  special  arrangement.  No  interest 
which  does  not  come  to  Rs.  3  per  half  year  will  be  allowed. 
FIXED  DEPOSITS. 

Received  for  long  or  short  periods  on  terms  which  may  be 
ascertained  on  application. 

LOANS,  OVERDRAFTS,  AND  CASH  CREDITS. 

The  Bank  grants  accommodation  on  terms  to  be  arranged 
against  approved  securities. 

The  Bank  undertakes  on  behali  of  its  constituents  the  eafe 
custody  of  Shares  and  Securities  and  the  collection  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  thereon;  it  also  undertakes  the  sale  and,  J 
purchase  of  Government  Paper  and  all  descriptions  of  Stock  sa| 
moderate  charges,  particulars  of  which  msy  be  learnt  on 
application. 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS. 
Deposits  received  and  interest  allowed  at  4  per  cent,  pet 
annum.  Rules  on  application.  C.  E.  RANDLE,— Manager. 
15-4-12. 

THE  BOMBAY  CENTRAL  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE BANK. 

HEAL  OFFICE  :— Apollo  Street,  St.,  Bombay. 

DIRECTORS: — Mhe  Hon.  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currimbboy 
Chairman  ),  Sir  Vithaldas  D.  Thackersey,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lalnbhai  Samaldas,  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  the  Hon.  Mr.  C,  V 
Mehta,  the  Chief  of  Ichalkaranji.G.K.  Devadhar,Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Sir  P.  D.  Pattani,  the  Raja  Saheb  of  Malegaon. 

Share  Capital  (fully  paid  )   Rs.  7,00,000 

1  Deposits  fixed  for  one  year  and  shorter  or  longer  period' 
are  accepted.  Rates  and  other  particulars  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  under  signed. 

2  The  Bank  finances  only  registered  Co-operative  Societies 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  ou  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ragistrar,  Co-operative  Societies,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3.  Accounts  are  audited  half-yearly  by   a   special  Gov- 
ernment Auditor,  and  quarterly  statements  of  financial  posi- 
tion are  published  i»  the  '«Bombay  Government  Gazettee.'' 
20-5-17.         VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA,  Manager. 


A*  K.  JOSHI&  Co, 

Kalbadevi  Road,  BOMBAY, 
We  undertake  every  kind  of  Lithographic 
Art  Printing  in  Colours.   Publish  Fine  Ari 
Pictures,  &  o. 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  Calcium  Carbide. 
Large  importers  of  Finest  Printing  Inks  and  Colours. 

1-12-10.         EIQH  CLASS  FRAME  MAKERS- 


PUBLISHED   EVERY    SUNDAY  MORNING. 

Office:— EMPIRE  BUILDING,  HORNBY  ROAD,  FORT.  Editor:— JNATARAJAN. 
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•«  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as 
excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch— And  /  will  be  heard." 
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The  All -India  Liberal  Conference.    It  is  now  de- 
finitely settled  that  the  All-India  Liberal  Conference 
,  will  meet  on  Saturday  the  igth  and  Sunday  the  20th 
•  October  in  Bombay,  under  the  presidentship  of  the 
f  Hon.  Mr.  Surendra  Nath  Banerjee.      At  a  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Committe  of  the;  Reception  Com- 
imittee  held  last  week  it  was  resolved  that  the  ques- 
tion   of    representation   in    reformed  Legislative 


not,  the  existence  of  revolutionary  crime  in  the 
country,  particularly  in  Bengal?  Does  it  or  does  it 
not  admit  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Rowlatt  Commit- 
tee's report,  the  difficulties  attending  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  law  in  these  cases  have  been 
enhanced  by  terrorism  :  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
Chandavarkar-Beachcroft  Committee,  "before  the 
Defence  of  India  Act  was  brought  into  force,  the 
fair  trial  of  a  person  accused  of  revolutionary  crime 
had  been  rendered  practically  impossible  by  the 
murders  of  approvers,  witnesses,  police  officers,  and 
law-abiding  citizens  suspected  by  revolutionaries  of 
having  given  information  to  or  otherwise  assisted 
the  police  in  the  detection  of  revolutionary  crime?" 
We  want  plain  answers  to  .these  questions.  If  our 
contemporary  does  not  admit  these  points,  it 
has  got  to  explain  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions adduced  by  the  two  Committees  in  proof  of 
them.  If  it  does  admit  these  points,  it  must  tell 
the  public  how  it  proposes  to  meet  the  situation 
created  by  the  existence  of  the  conditions  set 
forth  by  the  two  Committees.  The  question 
for  immediate-  consideration  is,  how  is  this 
sinister  development,  so  disturbing  to  the  peaceful 
progress  of  the  countrv.  to  hp.  pff^ti™:*.  j 


NOTICE. 

The  attention  of  our  readers  is  directed  to  a  mistake  in  the  last  issue  of  our  paper 
the  title  page  of  which  bears  the  date  of  8th  September  instead  of  the  15th  September. 


The  Bombay  Chronicle  on  Revolutionary  Crime : 
The  Bombay  Chronicle  for  some  reason  or  other 
seems  to  be  anxious  to  make  out  that  the 
Indian  Social  Reformer  has  taken  to  politics 
within  the  last  few  months.  In  the  same  issue, 
however,  our  contemporary  quotes  with  appreciation 
long  paragraphs  which  appeared  in  these  columns 
two  years  ago  and  more,  dealing  with  purely  politi- 
cal matters.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  our 
contemporary  is  not  perturbed  by  our  descent  into 
the  political  arena  when  we  happen  to  express  views 
'  which  it  approves.  The  trick  is  too  patent  to  mis- 
1  lead  any  one  who  is  not  blinded  by  rank  partisan- 
ship. As  for  our  contemporary's  portentous 
"warnings"  to  us  we  assure  our  contemporary 
that  it  is  much  mistaken  if  it  thinks  for  a  moment 
that  we  are  going  to  be  intimidated  by  them.  We  are 
not  going  to  allow  the  Bombay  Chronicle  to  run 
away  from  the  questions  which  we  put  to  it  under  a 
•cloud  of  impertinence.   Does  it  admit  or  does  it 


utterly  Irresponsible  or  Deliberately  Malicious. 

We  have  expressed  in  emphatic  terms  our 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  a  permanent  law 
on  the  lines  of  the  Defence  of  India  Act, 
suggested  by  the  Rowlatt  Committee.  "  The 
only  permanent  remedy,"  we  said  comment- 
ing on  their  recommendations,  "is  a  permanent 
improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  community  which,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  presume,  does  not  love  to  be  dacoited  and  mur- 
dered. All  merely  punitive  measures  are  bound  to 
be  merely  of  temporary  effect,  and  not  only  that  but 
to  increase  the  feeling  of  bitterness  in  the  com- 
munity. The  same  is  true  more  or  less  of  preven- 
tive measures  also.  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
people  sedition  will  disappear  of  itself.  Without 
such  co-operation,  we  should  embark  on  an  endless 
programme  of  repression,  each  step  more  stringent 
than  the  last,  each  measure  leaving  behind  it  a 
legacy  of  bitterness  deeper  than  the  last.  We 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  constitutional  reforms 
under  contemplation  should  be  introduced  as  soon 
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j  **  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as 

excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch— And  /  will  be  heard." 
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The  All -India  Liberal  Conference.  It  is  now  de- 
finitely settled  that  the  All-India  Liberal  Conference 

,  will  meet  on  Saturday  the  igth  and  Sunday  the  20th 

'  October  in  Bombay,  under  the  presidentship  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Surendra  Nath  Banerjee.     At  a  meeting 

[of  the  Executive  Committe  of  the  Reception  Com- 
mittee held  last  week  it  was  resolved  that  the  ques- 
tion of  representation  in  reformed  Legislative 
Councils  by  election  of  backward  classes,  depressed 
classes  and  important  minorities  should  be  consider- 
ed by  the  Subjects  Committees  of  the  Conference. 
This  is  as  far  as  the  Committee  can  go,  but  we  may 
say  that,  in  regard  to  this  as  well  as  the  question  of 
a  second  chamber  to  the  Legislature,  there  is  a 
growing  feeling  among  Liberals  that  the  conclusions 
of  the  All-India  Conference  should  be  influenced  by  a 
full  recognition  of  the  realities  of  Indian  life  and 
thought,  and  not  be  based  on  a    hypothetical  basis 

'in  which  the  aspirations  of  the  future  are  confound- 
ed with  the  actualities  of  the  present.  The  duty 
before  us  now  is  to  frame  a  constitution  for  India, 
not  for  Utopia. 


The  Bombay  Chronicle  on  Revolutionary  Crime : 
The  Bombay  Chronicle  for  some  reason  or  other 
seems  to  be  anxious  to  make  out  that  the 
Indian  Social  Reformer  has  taken  to  politics 
within  the  last  few  months.  In  the  same  issue, 
however,  our  contemporary  quotes  with  appreciation 
long  paragraphs  which  appeared  in  these  columns 
two  years  ago  and  more,  dealing  with  purely  politi- 
cal matters.  The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  our 
contemporary  is  not  perturbed  by  our  descent  into 
the  political  arena  when  we  happen  to  express  views 
which  it  approves.  The  trick  is  too  patent  to  mis- 
lead any  one  who  is  not  blinded  by  rank  partisan- 
ship. As  for  our  contemporary's  portentous 
"warnings"  to  us  we  assure  our  contemporary 
jjthat  it  is  much  mistaken  if  it  thinks  for  a  moment 
that  we  are  going  to  be  intimidated  by  them.  We  are 
not  going  to  allow  the  Bombay  Chronicle  to  run 
away  from  the  questions  which  we  put  to  it  under  a 
•cloud  of  impertinence.   Does  it  admit  or  does  it 


not,  the  existence  of  revolutionary  crime  in  the 
country,  particularly  in  Bengal?  Does  it  or  does  it 
not  admit  that,  in  the  words  of  the  Rowlatt  Commit- 
tee's report,  the  difficulties  attending  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  criminal  law  in  these  cases  have  been 
enhanced  by  terrorism  :  that,  in  the  words  of  the 
Chandavarkar-Beachcroft  Committee,  "before  the 
Defence  of  India  Act  was  brought  into  force,  the 
fair  trial  of  a  person  accused  of  revolutionary  crime 
had  been  rendered  practically  impossible  by  the 
murders  of  approvers,  witnesses,  police  officers,  and 
law-abiding  citizens  suspected  by  revolutionaries  of 
having  given  information  to  or  otherwise  assisted 
the  police  in  the  detection  of  revolutionary  crime?" 
We  want  plain  answers  to  .these  questions.  If  our 
contemporary  does  not  admit  these  points,  it 
has  got  to  explain  the  numerous  illustra- 
tions adduced  by  the  two  Committees  in  proof  of 
them.  If  it  does  admit  these  points,  it  must  tell 
the  public  how  it  proposes  to  meet  the  situation 
created  by  the  existence  of  the  conditions  set 
forth  by  the  two  Committees.  The  question 
tor  immediate-  consideration  is,  how  is  this 
sinister  development,  so  disturbing  to  the  peaceful 
progress  of  the  country,  to  be  effectively  put  down  ? 
We  deal  in  our  leading  article  to-day  with  the  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  this  development  and 
the  real  remedies  which  will  deprive  revolutionary 
crime  of  a  congenial  soil  in  the  long  run.  Mean- 
while no  Government  worth  the  name  can  let  the 
public  be  dacoited  and  murdered  with  impunity, 
and  it  is,  as  we  conceive  it,  the  plain  duty  of  the 
public  press  to  lend  the  full  weight  of  its  support  to 
the  campaign  against  such  crimes.  Neither  the 
"warnings"  nor  the  cajolery  of  our  contemporary 
can  move  us  a  hair'sbreadth  from  that  conception 
of  our  duty. 


Utterly  Irresponsible  or  Deliberately  Malicious. 

We  have  expressed  in  emphatic  terms  our 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  a  permanent  law 
on  the  lines  of  the  Defence  of  India  Act, 
suggested  by  the  Rowlatt  Committee.  "The 
only  permanent  remedy,"  we  said  comment- 
ing on  their  recommendations,  "  is  a  permanent 
improvement  in  the  relations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  community  which,  it  is  but  reasonable 
to  presume,  does  not  love  to  be  dacoited  and  mur- 
dered. All  merely  punitive  measures  are  bound  to 
be  merely  of  temporary  effect,  and  not  only  that  but 
to  increase  the  feeling  of  bitterness  in  the  com- 
munity. The  same  is  true  more  or  less  of  preven- 
tive measures  also.  With  the  co-operation  of  the 
people  sedition  will  disappear  of  itself.  Without 
such  co-operation,  we  should  embark  on  an  endless 
programme  of  repression,  each  step  more  stringent 
than  the  last,  each  measure  leaving  behind  it  a 
legacy  of  bitterness  deeper  than  the  last.  We 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  constitutional  reforms 
under  contemplation  should  be  introduced  as  soon 
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as  possible  and  that  the  duty  of  combating  sedition 
should  be  left  to  the  enlarged  legislature,  with  their 
increased  powers  and  opportunities  of  gauging  and 
conciliating  public  feeling."  Only  an  utterly 
irresponsible  or  deliberately  malicious  critic  can 
declarethat  the  Chandavarkar-Beachcroft  Committee 
have  "out-Heroded  Herod"  by  discarding  the  rules 
of  the  Indian  Evidence  Act  even  beyond  the  restric- 
tions and  limitations  proposed  by  the  Rowlatt 
Committee.  The  objects  of  the  two  Committees 
were  totally  different.  The  Rowlatt  Committee  had 
"to  investigate  and  report  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  criminal  conspiracies  connected  with  the  re- 
volutionary movement  in  India,  and  to  examine  and  | 
consider  the  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  dealing  : 
with  such  conspiracies  and  to  advise  as  to  legisla- 
tion, if  any,  necessary  to  enable  Government  to 
deal  effectively  with  them.  " 


Fundamental  Difference  between  the  two  Com- 
mittees.   The  Chandavarkar-Beachcroft  Committee 
had  merely  to  go  into  the  cases  of  some  800  persons 
against  whom  the  Government  of  Bengal  had  al- 
ready taken  action  under  existing  laws,  and  to 
advise  that  Government  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
grounds  on  which  such  action   had  been  taken. 
The  procedure  of  the  Advisory  Committee  was  to  a 
large  extent  either  laid  down  or  circumscribed  for 
them  by   the    Government  resolution  appointing 
them.     Their  proceedings  were  ordered  to  be  held 
in  camera,  and  no  Counsel  was  to  be  permitted  to 
appear.   Those    who  object  to  these  limitations, 
should  find  fault  with  the  Government  of  Bengal, 
not  with    the    Committee.    The  Committee  ex- 
plain that,  though  there  was  no  express  prohibition 
as  regards  their  requiring  the  presence  of  the  parties 
concerned  before  them,  they  did    not  call  these 
before  them  for  certain  reasons.    (We  may  remark 
in  passing  that  the  words  of  the  Committee's  report 
do  not  preclude  the   possiblity    of  the  members 
having  visited  some  of  the  parties  concerned  though 
they  did  not  send  for  them  to  the  place  where  the 
Committee  held  their  sittings.)    Any  one  who  reads 
the  Rowlatt  Committee's  report  with  an  unprejudic- 
ed mind,  will  be  satisfied  that  the  reasons  given  by 
the  Advisory  Committee  are  quite  sound.  These 
reasons  as  well  as  the  procedure  followed  by  that 
Committee,   it  is  made  perfectly  clear  in  their 
report,  are  justifiable  only  in  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  cases  they  had  to  consider  and 
advise  upon,  arose.    They  have  not  made  any  re- 
commendation to  the  effect  that  they  should  be 
extended  to  normal  conditions.    So  far  from  exceed- 
ing the  recommendations  of    the  Rowlatt  Com- 
mittee, it  seems  to  us  that,  between  the  lines  of  the 
Chandavarkar-Beachcroft  Committee's  report,  runs 
a  strong  vein  of  protest  against  any  alteration  in 
the  permanent  law  of  the  land,  subversive  of  the 
basic  principles  of  the  present  system  in  antici- 
pation of  seditious  crime  in  the  circumstances  which 
prevailed  in  Bengal  until  recently.    We  also  think 
that  it  is  plainly  implied  in  the  report  that  resort 
should  not  be  had  to  these  emergency  measures  a 
day  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 


The  Press  Act.  We  are  not  sorry  that  the  reso- 
lution moved  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Khaparde  in  the 
Imperial  Legislative  Council  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the  Indian 
Press  Act,  was  rejected.  The  main  objection  to  the 
Act  is  not  dependent  on  the  manner  of  its  working. 
Even  if  it  was  worked  with  the  most  admirable 
judgment  and  impartiality  it  will  still  be  a  most 
undesirable  piece  of  legislation  for  the  reasons  which 
we  stated  some  two   years  ago,   and  which  the 


Bombay  Chronicle  opportunely  reproduced  in  its 
columns  last  week.  We  then  said:  "  It  is  as  if  the 
Indian  Press  were  placed  perpetually  under  martial 
law.  It  possesses  none  of  the  attributes  which  a 
law  should  possess.  It  is  not  definite,  it  is  not  pre- 
cise in  its  statement  of  what  constitutes  a  cause  of 
action  under  it,  it  depends  to  a  dangerous  degree  on 
the  idiosyncracies  of  individuals  in  power  ;  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  it  is  impotent  against  the 
most  unbridled  licence  on  the  part  of  the  privileged 
section  of  the  Press.  .  .  Responsible  opinion  in 
this  country  holds  that  a  law  which  cannot,  for 
whatever  reason,  be  evenhandedly  administered,  is 
detrimental  to  the  growth  of  that  reverence  for  law' 
which  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  cause  of  freedom 
of  the  Press,"  We  adhere  to  every  word  in  that 
passage,  and  we  may  honestly  say  that  even  some 
of  our  contemporary's  outbursts  have  not  induced 
in  us  a  moment's  inclination  to  change  that  opinion. 
The  Rowlatt  Committee  have  significantly  observed 
that  the  Press  Act  drove  sedition  to  secret 
presses.  Proceedings  under  the  Act  have  come 
to  constitute,  in  the  eyes  of  the  general  public,  a  sort 
of  hall  mark  of  the  independence  and  fearlessness  of 
the  journals  affected.  Some  Local  Governments 
have  been  acting  recently  as  if  they  were  absolute 
rulers  of  independent  States,  and  prohibited  the 
entry  of  some  newspapers  in  their  provinces.  This 
has  been  done  under  the  Defence  of  India  Act,  but 
it  is  nonetheless  a  serious  encroachment  on  the 
liberty  of  the  Press.  The  time  is  certainly  come  for 
the  Executive  Government  to  divest  itself  of  some  of 
the  impedimenta  which  it  has  to  carry  in  the  shape  of 
repressive  measures  passed  during  the  last  10  years. 


The  End  of  Indentured  Indian  Labour.    At  the 

meeting  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  held  on 
the  nth  instant,  the  Hon.  Pandit  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya  moved  that  the  Government  of  India  should 
move  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  negotiate 
with  the  Crown  Colonies  concerning  the  early  release 
of  those  Indian  labourers  whose  indentures  have  not 
expired.   The  Hon.  Sir  George  Barnes,  the  Member 
for  Commerce,  responded  in  an  exceedingly  sympa- 
thetic speech  in  the  course  of  which  he  accepted  the 
resolution  so  far  as  Fiji  was  concerned.    This  quali- 
fication is  not  of  practical  importance  as  during  the 
war  no  emigrants  have  gone  to  the  other  Crown 
Colonies,  and  in  British    Guiana,    Trinidad  and 
Surinam,  the  system  will  automatically  cease  about 
the  end  of  this  year.    In  regard  to  Fiji,  however, 
indentured  emigrants  left  India  for  that  island  so 
late  as  November  1916,  and  these  men,  therefore, 
cannot  claim  their  freedom  till  November  1921.  In 
the  course  of  their  speeches,  Sir  George  Barnes  as 
well  as  the  Hon.  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  made 
appreciative  references  to  the  services  of  Mr.  C.  F. 
Andrews  to  whom,  indeed,  it  is  due  that  this  degrad- 
ing system  is  about  to  die.    His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  has  taken  a  personal  interest  in  the  subject. 
The  moral  aspect  of  it  has  especially  appealed  to  His 
Excellency.    We  are  glad  that  this  tremendous  evil 
to  which  we  owe  in  large  part  the  prejudice  against 
Indians  in  certain  British  Colonies,  will  disappea 
at  no  distant  date.    It  has  been  a  hard  and  difficul 
struggle  against  powerful  vested  interests,  and  the 
country  will   remember  gratefully  the   names  of] 
Gandhi,  Gokhale,  and  Andrews  which  are  so  hon-j 
ourably  associated  with    the    exndeavours  to  ex- 
tinguish the  system  of  indentured  labour  emigrationl 
from  India. 
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The  publication  of  the  Report  of  the  Sedition 
omraittee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Justice  Rowlatt, 
|  ithin  a  week  or  so  of  the  pnblication  of  the  Montagu- 
'helmsford  scheme  of  reform,  was  commented  on  by 
ime  at  the  time  as  indicating  a  stndions  desire  on 
lie  part  of  the  Government  of  India  to  prejudice 
idia's  case  for  responsible  Government.    Any  force 
lat    comment  had,  has  now  been  discounted  by 
ne  fact  disclosed  a  few  days  ago    by  the  London 
nines,  that  the  report  of  the  Rowlatt  Committee 
as  not    been  published    in   England.  Whatever 
ie    object  of   the  authorities    in    witholding  its 
iblication  there,  while  publishing  it  in  India,  it  is 
f\e  to  contend  that  the  revelations  of  the  Report  are 
(ich  as  to  prejudice  India's  oase  for  the  rights  of 
isponsible  government.    The    fair  inference  from 
aose  revelations  is  rather  the  other  way.  The  Report* 
>  far  as  it  goes,  if  not  directly,  at  least  indirecfcly? 
i  ipports  the  urgent  need  of  administrative  reforms  in 
J'idia  in  the  direction  of  full  responsible  government. 

The  Report  proves  the  existence  of  revolutionary 
•ganisations,  traces  their  origin,   development,  and 
dent,  and  the  character  of  their  constituent  elements. 
20  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  denied  their  existence 
id  character.    The  really  important  point  arising 
iom  the  Report  for  serious  consideration  consists  in 
lie  recommendations  made  by  the  Committee  for  pre- 
'jnting  and  punishing   revolutionary   crime.  The 
■ommittee  propose  to  Government  special  legislation 
\  that  behalf  as    a    permanent  measure  on  lines 
'milar  to  those  of  the  Defence  of  India  Act,  which 
is  been  in  force  in  British  India,  as  a  war  measure 
:ily,  since  the  war  commenced.    According  to  the 
'•oposals  of  the  Committee,  all  cases  of  seditious, 
')t  only  revolutionary  crime,  should  be  taken  out  of 
^.e  ordinary  law  applicable  to  crimes  in  general,  and 
jiould  be  tried,  not  by  the  Criminal  Courts  under  the 
'dinary  procedure,  but  under  a  special  procedure. 
"Such    special    procedure   may  be  necessary  and 
lavoidable   when  sedition  assumes  the  form  of  an 
^ganised  revolutionary  movement,   becomes  (to  use 
je  words  of  the  Report  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
:nsisting  of  Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar   and  Mr, 
istice  Beachcroft)  "  continuoas  and  collective,"  and 
jeating  an  exceptional  situation  of  terrorism  by  the 
^assination  and  intimidation  of  approver?,  witnesses 
/lice  officers   and  law-abiding  citizens  who  help 
e  Police  in  the  detection  of  revolutionary  crime, 
uders  an  open  and  fair  trial  in  a.  Court  of  law 
der  the  ordinary  criminal  procedure  "  practically 
,ipossible."    But  it  is  a  most  serious  thing,  not  only 

the  liberty  of  the  subject  but  also  for  the  stability  of 
ie  State  itself,  to  adopt  under  legislative  sanction  that 
:ecial  procedure  for  all  times,  whether  the  excep- 
:nal  situation  and  special  conditions  of  terrorism 
'iich  necessitated  the  passing  of  the  Defence  of  India 
j:t  as  an  emergency  measure  exist,  or  not.  In  that 
se,  repressive  laws,  which  take  sedition  out  of  the 
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category  of  open  trials  under  the  ordinary  criminal 
procedure  and  figure  in  the  statute  book  as  perma- 
nent measures,  deEeat  their  own  object  and  become 
provocative  rather  than  preventive.  Why  should  sedi- 
tion any  more  than  any  other  crime  so  figure  when 
it  has  created  no  situation  of  terrorism  overthrowing 
the  fundamental  assumptions  on  which  the  ordinary 
procedure  of  criminal  law,  meant  for  normal 
conditions,  is  based  ? 

While  it  is  important  to  know  that  revolutionary 
conspiracies  have  existed  for  some  years,  it  is  more 
important  to  ascertain  the  real  causes  which  brought 
them  into  existence.    A  careful   enquiry   into  the 
causes  should,  we  think,  leave  no  doubt  that  in  India 
reforms  in  the  administration,  giving  effect  to  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  people  by  marked  stages 
and  opportunely,    have  been     much   slower  than 
repressive  laws.    In  their  Report  the  Rowlatt  Com- 
mittee remark  that  it  looks  amazing,  nevertheless  it  is 
a  fact,  that  the  revolutionary  movement,  into  the  ex- 
istence, character  and  extent  of  which  the  Committee 
had  to  inquire,  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  students 
in  schools  and  colleges.    About  95  per  cent  of  the 
revolutionaries  who  have  been  dealt  with  either  as 
state  prisoners  under  Regulation  3  of  1818,  or  as 
detenus  under  the  Defence  of  India  Act,  have  been 
students,  of  whom  about  80    per   cent  attended 
middle    class    schools,  while    about  15  per  cent 
were  from  colleges  and  the  remaining  5  per  cent 
have  been  elderly   men.    Nearly  all   of  the  said 
proportion    of    students    lived   away   from  their 
parents    or     guardians,    neglected    their  studies, 
changed    their    schools  or  colleges  from  time  to 
time,  and  lived  in  hostels,  which,  not  being  subject  to 
proper    superintendence    or    supervision,  became 
naturally  revolutionary  haunts.    It  is  usual  with  a 
certain  class  of  critics  to  ascribe  that  to  something 
wrong  in  the  current  educational  system,  which  per- 
mits such  a  deplorable  state  of  things.     But  even  if 
all  is   done  that  wise  statesmanship  can    do  to 
improve    the     educational    system,    it    must  be 
remembered  that  we  live  in  times  when,  throughout 
the   civilised    world,    every    problem,    even  the 
educational,  becomes  political,  and  neither  schools 
nor  colleges  can  escape  the  political  atmosphere.  By 
her  contact  with  British  rule,  India  has  been  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  European  politics  and  the  new 
awakening  of  political  life  in   the  country  has  per- 
meated and  will  continue  to  permeate  our  schools  and 
colleges.   As  long,  therefore,  as  the  political  advance- 
ment of  the  people  is  slow,  and  does  not  keep  pace 
with  the  times  by  duly  recognising  and  giving  effect 
to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  people  in  general 
and  the  educated  classes  in  particular,  revolutionary 
crime  is  bound  to  raise  its  head  from  time  to  time  and 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  country.    It  will  not  do  to 
meet  such  situations  by  means  of  repressive  laws. 
Remove  in  time  the  standing  political  grievances  of 
the  land  and  you  remove  the  mischief  which  brings 
the  secret  conspiracies  of  revolutionary  organisations 
into  existence.   Remove  the  mischief  and  you  remove 
the  causes  which  necessitate  the  passing  of  repressive 
laws  for  preventing  revolutionary  crime. 
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In  illustration  we  shall  take  the  history  of  revolu- 
tionary crime  in  Bengal,  to  which  the  Rowlatt  Com- 
mittee has  devoted  a  large  portion  of  its  Report. 
One  prominent  fact  of  that  crime  is  that  the  youth 
who  have  taken  to  it  have  resorted  to  dacoities,  the 
avowed  object  of  the  dacoities  being  two-fold  (1)  to  find 
funds  by  means  of  robbery  as  the  only  means  avail- 
able to  the  revolutionaries  for  their  upkeep  and  the 
support  of  their  revolutionary  organisations  and  (2) 
to  enable  the  revolutionaries  to  receive  military 
training.  It  would  appear  that  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  revolutionaries  in  Northern  Bengal  and 
those  in  East  Bengal  as  to  whether  dacoities  should 
be  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  their  organisations 
and  revolutionary  aims.  The  East  Bengal  party 
decided  for  dacoities  on  the  ground  that  the  dacoities 
served  the  purposes  of  military  training  which 
Government  had  been  denying  to  Indian  youths. 
That  was  a  political  grievance  of  which  the  revo- 
lutionaries caught  hold  for  their  secret  conspiracies. 
It  is  a  grievance  of  long  standing.  As  long  ago  as 
1884  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Knight,  who  then  edited 
the  Statesman  of  Calcutta,  wrote  strongly  and  inces- 
santly advocating  the  admission  of  the  educated 
youth  of  India  into  the  Army  and  the  appointment  of 
Indians  to  higher  military  posts.  He  said  : — 

"  What  a  life  it  would  be  for  the  youth  of  Bengal, 
if,  instead  of  thrashing  Policemen  at  the  gates  of  the 
High  Court  or  mauling  the  helpless  captain  of  a 
passenger  steamer  at  Baranagore,  they  could  seek  in 
a  body  to  storm  some  fature  Russian  fortification  at 
Merv  or  lay  themselves  in  a  deathbed  of  glory  on  a 
yet  unfought  field  oE  some  future  Maiwand  !  " 

Since  Mr.  Knight  wrote,  it  has  taken  thirty-four 
years  for  the  Government  to  notice  the  grievance 
seriously  and  take  some  steps  to  remedy  it  by  inviting 
the  educated  youth  of  the  country  to  enter  the  Army 
for  its  defence  and  by  opening  the  commissioned  ranks 
to  educated  Indians  within  a  limited  number.  It  is 
this  very  slow  pace  of  political  advancement  which 
is  at  the  root  of  revolutionary  crime,  and  it  will  not 
to  do  for  the  future  to  repeat  the  mistake  of  passing 
summary  laws  to  repress  revolutionary  crime  while 
letting  the  political  reforms  lag  behind  and  come 
after  that  crime  has  done  mischief  by  demoralising  and 
leading  into  criminal  ways  a  large  number  of  youth. 


HINDU  EUGENICS.— II* 
In  the  third  Chapter  the  psychological  basis  of 
Hindu  Eugenics  is  discussed  and  the  author  lays 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  the  mere  materialistic  view 
of  life  has  no  hold  on  the  Hindu  mind.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  even  in  the  west  the  origin  of  life  out  of 
pure  dead  matter  has  failed  to  explain  many  of  the 
features  of  living  matter  by  purely  physical  and 
chemical  laws.  Even  if  in  the  course  of  a  few  gene- 
rations the  scientists  may  show  that  living  matter 
has  been  evolved  from  "  inorganic"  substances,  we 
shall  still  find  that  what  we  at  present  consider  inor- 
ganic is  in  reality  organic  matter.    This  last  conclu- 

*Prize  Essay  of  Mr.  N.  D.  Mehta,  B.  A„  (Bhau  Daj 
prizeman  ;  Sujna  Gokulji  Lala  prizeman  ;  Senior  Dakshna 
fellow,  Gujrat  College.) 


sion  of  the  western  biologists  is  the  initial  axiom  of 
the  thinkers  of  India.  Nature  and  spirit  are  not 
mere  parallel  principles  or  absolute  opposite*  but  are 
regarded  as  inseparable  though  distinguishable.  Even 
the  dnalists  of  the  Sankhya  school  admit  a  kind  of 
relation  based  on  appropriateness  between  matter 
and  spirit.  The  theory  of  evolution  from  the  first 
energizing  of  Prikriti  or  Nature — "tho  womb  impreg- 
nated by  the  divine  radiation",  according  to  Krishna  in 
the  Gita — to  germ  plasm  in  the  human  raoe  is  the 
elaborated  and  the  two-fold  operation  on  the  evolnv, 
tion  of  organic  life,  vis,  one  proceeding  from  Cosmic 
will,  and  the  other  from  the  individualized  human 
will,  is  described.  The  predominance  of  the  psychic 
element  in  Eugenics  is  then  emphasized  for  the  purity 
of  raoe.  Just  as  full  multicellular  beings  are  co-ordi- 
nated and  made  subservient  and  interdependent  in 
a  well-organized  society,  so  unicellular  beings  in , 
human  individuals  which  convey  the  life  flame  from 
one  organism  to  another  should  be  regularized  and 
made  subservient  to  the  individual. 

The  influences  which  operate  in  the  domain  of 
genetics  are  described  to  be  of  two  sorts: — Those 
which  improve  the  inborn  qualities  of  the  race  ;  and. 
those  which  develop  the  good  element  to  the  utmost 
advantage  of  the  individual.  The  conception  of 
"  Heredity  "'  according  to  Hindu  Shastras  is  then 
unfolded,  and  the  theory  of  Karma  Vipaka  or  fructi- 
fication of  Karma  is  discussed.  The  merits  and  de- 
merits of  unions  of  the  same  stock  (srsfar)  ;  of  the 
males  of  higher  stock  with  females  of  the  lower  stoc 
(3T3^*r)  ;  of  males  of  inferior  stock  with  female 
of  superior  stock  (trftste)  ;  and  of  males  and  females 
of  mixed  stocks,  are  described. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  the  ideal  of  motherhood 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  Eugeuics  is  depicted. 
Yajnavalkya's  tenet  that  the  mother  occupies  the  first 
rank  among  teachers  of  humanity  is  commented  on. 
The  cult  of  mother  worship  from  Vedic  to  Tantrik 
period  is  unfolded  and  its  eugenic  value  is  deter- 
mined. An  interesting  point  which  the  author  has 
brought  out  of  Tantrik  literature,  is  that  the  followers 
of  Agama  orTantra  school  raised  the  status  of  woman 
and  loosened  the  fetters  of  the  modern  caste  institution. 
The  Tantrikas  lifted  woman  to  the  conception  of 
divine  Mother  from  the  position  of  a  degrading 
creature  created  by  post-Buddhistic  influences.  The 
Tantrikas  also  invented  a  form  of  marriage  called 
(Infrgr^  )  in  addition  to  the  eight  recognized  forms  of 
marriage  of  the  Smartas.  The  Shaiva  form  of 
marriage  did  not  recognize  caste  restrictions. 
There  were  only  two  restrictions: — 

(1)  That  the  would-be  wife  should  not  be  a 
lapinda,  and  (2)  that  she  should  not  have  a  living 
husband. 

The  value  of  Nurture  as  against  Nature  or  force 
of  heredity  is  determined  at  length,  and  the 
author  remarks  :— "This  nurture— physical  as  well 
as  psychic— was  of  the  best  type  possible  in 
Ancient  India  according  to  the  social  status 
and  environment  of  the  mother.  This  nurture  of 
i  the  most  ethical  kind  gave  birth  to  a  man  like 
Budhha  who  revolutionised  the  Vedic  religion.  It 
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ia  true  that  a  genius  or  a  saint  cannot  be  produced 
at  will  because  according  to  Hindu  conceptions  the 
dominant  factor  is  the  individual's  Karma  while 
parents  furnish  the  material  habitat,  for  its  operation. 
A  highly  intellectual  or  ethical  being  is  in  itself  a 
rarity  on  the  earth,  and  the  union  of  an  equally  har- 
monious pair  inviting  the  residence  of  snch  a 
migrating  soul  is  also  a  rarity.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  Hindus  believe  that  God  descends  on  this  mortal 
earth  in  humble  environments  to  give  a  moral  lift  to 
the  human  race  at  certain  periods  of  evolution. 
Whether  this  belief  is  right  or  wrong  cannot  be  as- 
certained on  a  biological  basis  ;  but  it  at  least  indicates 
that  the  birth  of  a  genias  or  a  saint  is  divine  ;  that 
it  is  not  the  result  of  human  calculation  and  that  one 
such  birth  revolutionizes  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  the  society  in  which  he  is  born.  But  although 
the  birth  of  a  genius  or  a  saint  is  beyond  human  con- 
trol on  account  of  complexity  of  the  genetic  circumstan- 
ces (e.  g.  rarity  of  snch  a  sonl  seeking  birth,  .the 
scarcity  of  harmonious  couples  possessing  a  suitable 
germ  plasm,  the  comparative  unwillingness  of  highly 
intellectual  or  ethical  men  and  women  to  beget 
children  &c.)  there  is  great  scope  for  the  operation  of 
the  negative  and  preventive  eugenics  in  raising  the 
level  of  the  human  race.  " 

In  the  fifth  Chapter  the  post-natal  nurture  according 
to  Hindu  views  is  propounded,  and  the  author  points 
out  that  in  Ancient  India  the  imparting  of  popular 
education  in  its  widest  sense  (fe^qq)  was  placed  in 
the  fore-rank  of  the  king's  duties. 

In  the  last  cha.pter  the  author  describes  the  aesthetic 
ideas  underlying  Hindu  eugenics  and  concludes 
that  the  fundamental  conditions  of  the  eugenic  form 
of  marriage  according  to  Hindu  ideals  are  : — 

(1)  Selection  of  individuals  of  the  same  class,  but 
in  different  branches  ; 

(2)  the  selection  to  be  made  by  experienced 
adults  to  be  gnided  by  the  voice  of  the  youths  ; 

(3)  the  sacredness  and  inviolable  nature  of  the 
marriage  tie  when  once  formed  ; 

(4)  the  loving  and  mutually  accommodating 
attitude  of  the  couple  during  wedlock  ; 

(5)  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  woman  not 
only  by  the  husband  but  by  the  family  and  society 
•to  which  she  belongs  in  case  she  is  reduced  to  a  help- 
less condition  and 

(6)  the  respect  to  which  she  is  entitled  by  her 
position  as  a  loving  image  of  the  divine  mother. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  Essay  will  be  soon  published 
as  we  are  sure  it  will  give  considerable  impetus  to 
thought  among  the  present  generation  of  Indian 
students  of  sociology. 

Excise  and  Education.  The  Government  of 
Bombay  have  accepted  the  recommendation  of 
the  special  Committee  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, that  75  per  cent  of  the  extra  revenue 
expected  to  be  derived  by  the  introduction 
of  the  auction  system  in  disposing  of  the 
right  of  retail  vend  of  country  spirit,  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  improvement  and  extension  of  primary 
education.  A  conservative  estimate  puts  the  extra 
revenue  for  each  of  the  next  three  years  at  forty-five 
lakhs  of  rupees, 
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(  Continued from  the  last  issue.  ) 

It  is  proposed  to  provide  for  the  representation  of 
the  European  community  by  nomination.  If  the 
Europeans  did  not  take  much  interest  hitherto  in  In- 
dian politics,  it  was  not  so  much  due  to  their  simpli- 
city or  to  indifference  to  their  interests,  as  to  a  na- 
tural feeling  that  such  interests  might  safely  be  left 
in  the  hands  of  Government.  They  may  be  equally 
safe  hereafter  with  nominated  members  in  the  Le- 
gislative Councils,  especially  as  they  are  likely  to 
get  in  more  members  in  that  manner  than  if  mem- 
bers were  allotted  to  them  only  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers  or  to  their  contribution  to  the  revenues 
of  the  State.  But  there  is  apparently  an  agita- 
tion against  their  not  being  given  the  privilege  of  a 
separate  electorate.  As  I  have  stated  elsewhere, 
their  claim  to  have  separate  representation  is  entitled 
to  as  much  consideration  as  that  of  the  Mussalmans; 
perhaps  they  have  a  stronger  case,  and  if  they  ask 
for  such  a  concession,  it  should  certainly  be  granted. 

The  Indian  Christians  have  also  been  asking  for 
separate  grouping.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  that 
they  should  do  so  as  hitherto  in  all  but  their  creed, 
they  have  usually  identified  themselves  with  their 
Hindu  countrymen,  and  there  have  been  no  greater 
differences  between  them  and  their  Hindu  neighbours 
than  between  the  different  castes  of  Hindus  them- 
selves. If,  however,  there  is  a  strong  feeling  for  se- 
parate represeutatiou  for  them,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
resist  their  claim,  as  their  case  does  not  differ  much 
from  that  of  the  Mussulmans. 

The  Eurasians  are  also  fairly  entitled  to  a  similar 
treatment  ;  it  may  not  be  quite  possible  to  group 
them  and  the  Europeans  together  in  one  electorate. 

The  chief  constitutional  change  proposed  in  the 
Government  of  India  is  that  the  statutory  qualifica- 
tions of  Members  are  to  be  abolished.  At  present, 
of  the  five  or  six  members  of  Council,  three  members 
should  be  persons  who  have  been  servants  of  the 
Crown  in  India  for  at  least  ten  years,  and  one  must 
be  a  Barrister  of  five  years  standing,  so  that  there  is 
room  to  appoint  only  one  or  two  members  who  are 
not  within  these  small  circles.  The  removal  of  this 
restriction  will  open  a  larger  field  of  choice,  and 
enable  Government  to  appoint  more  representative 
men  as  members.  This  is  certainly  an  improvement. 
There  is  at  present  one  Indian  Member  in  the  Coun- 
cil, and  it  is  proposed  to  appoint  another  forthwith. 
This  will  not  come  up  to  the  Congress  ideal  of  having 
half  the  members  as  Indians,  but  it  may  lead  to  it  in 
course  of  time. 

Going  to  the  Provincial  Executive,  it  is  laid  down 
that 4  single-headed  administration  must  cease  and 
be  replaced  by  collective  administration.'  In  place 
of  a  Council  with  three  members  as  at  present,  the 
Governor  is  to  have  a  Council  of  two  members  one  of 
whom  will  be  an  Indian,  and  one  or  two  ministers 
selected  from  among  the  elected  members  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council.  A.  feature  that  has  evoked  some  hostile 
criticism  is  the  proposed  appointment  of  one  or  two 
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additional  members  for  consultation  and  advice. 
Apparently  to  disarm  criticism,  it  is  stated  that  these 
additional  members  '  would  take  their  share  in  the 
discussion,  but  would  in  no  case  take  a  part  in  the 
decision.'  But  it  is  difficnlt  to  make  out  what  differ- 
ence there  would  be  in  the  matter  of  influencing  such 
decisions,  between  the  functions  of  the  members  and 
ministers  on  the  one  hand  and  that  oE  the  additional 
members  on  the  other,  except  that  these  latter  would 
have  no  portfolio  but  would  continue  to  hold  charge 
of  their  previous  posts.  It  is  admitted  in  the  very 
next  sentence  of  the  Report,  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
whole  Government,  there  would  not  be  any  question 
of  voting  at  all.  If  Heads  of  Departments  under 
Government  are  introduced  as  additional  members  of 
Government,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  status  and 
responsibility  of  the  other  members  (especially  of  the 
Ministers)  would  be  considerably  impaired.  The  step 
moreover  seems  to  be  quite  an  unnecessary  one,  for  it 
would  be  neither  difficult  nor  improper  for  the  Gover- 
nor to  obtain  the  advice  of  competent.  Heads  or 
Departments  and  other  authorities  under  Government 
whenever  necessary. 

India  Office  and  Parliament. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should 
cease  to  control  the  administration  of  the  transferred 
subjects  ;  and  that  the  discussion  of  such  matters  by 
Parliament  in  future  would  be  governed  by  the  fact 
of  their  transfer.  This  somewhat  vague  phrase  being 
interpreted  seems  to  'mean  that  Parliament  should 
not  concern  itself  with  these  matters.  The  principle 
is  correct  so  far  as  subjects  which  have  been  placed 
under  Indian  popnlar  control  without  any  qualifica- 
tion are  concerned.  But  as  during  the  initial  period, 
the  Governor  is  given  very  large  powers  of  over-riding 
the  ministers,  who  also  are  not  made  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  it  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  doubtful  expediency  that  Parliament  should 
altogether  withdraw  its  control.  While  it  is  right 
that  the  interference  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  petty 
details  of  the  administration  of  the  Government  of 
India,  and  of  the  latter  in  respect  of  Provincial 
Governments,  should  be  minimised,  it  cannot  be  a 
wholesome  change  that  Parliamentary  control  should 
be  withdrawn  except  to  the  extent  that  popular  con- 
trol in  India  is  made  effective. 

The  proposals  to  have  periodic  Commissions  to 
enquire  into  the  administration  of  India,  the  placing 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  salary  on  the  British 
budget,  and  above  all,  the  institution  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  are  all  very 
useful  as  means  to  arouse  the  interest  and  to  ensure 
more  complete  knowledge  of  Indian  questions  in 
Parliament.  Only  to  the  Select  Committee,  Indian 
Members  should  somehow  be  added  in  a  sufficiently 
large  nnmber  to  discuss  all  important  questions  with 
sofficient  knowledge  and  authority  before  the  Parlia- 
ment. From  the  Statement  (Para.  295)  that  such  a 
Committee  could  be  drawn  from  both  Houses,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  it  will  not  be  impossible  or  ^con- 
stitutional to  put  in  members  elected  or  selected  from 
among  experienced  Indian  non-officials  ;  we  say  non- 


officials  not  because  of  any  assumed  superiority  in 
knowledge  or  ability,  but  because  officials  cannot  act 
with  the  same  degree  of  independence  in  judging  of 
acts  of  the  Government. 

Beyond  stating  the  general  principle  that  the  con- 
trol of  the  Parliament  through  the  Secretary  of  State 
in  Indian  affairs  and  of  the  Government  of  India  over 
the  Provinces,  should  be  curtailed  in  parallelism  with 
the  advance  of 'Responsible'  Government  in  this  coun- 
try, the  report  does  not  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  reduction  or  its  particular  direction.  These  things 
will  depend  on  the  labours  of  the  Committees  to 
be  appointed  and  the  willingness  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment to  subject  itself  to  self-denying  ordinances.  The 
soundness  of  the  general  principle  can  hardly  be 
questioned  ;  but  Indian  opinion  will  not  be  very 
favourable  to  a  reduction  of  the  Parliament's  powers, 
if  the  immediate  consequence  would  be  an  enhance- 
ment (directly  or  indirectly)  of  the  autocratic  power 
of  the  Government  of  India  or  of  the  Provincial 
Governments. 

EMIGRANT  DIFFICULTIES  AT 
MANDAPAM. 


The  Island  of  Ceylon  is  situated  in  close  con- 
tiguity to  the  mainland  of  India,  and  affords  a 
splendid  field  for  mobilisation  of  Indian  labour.  No 
wonder  then  that  Indians  to-day  in  Ceylon  number 
more  than  a  million.  With  the  growth  of  business  and 
advancement  of  commerce  afforded  by  the  improved 
means  of  communication  between  Ceylon  and  India 
opened  by  the  Talaimannar  route,  a  large  amount 
of  labour  force  and  passenger  traffic  has  flowed 
between  these  two  places.  The  latter  are  mostly 
responsible  Indian  shopkeepers  and  petty  traders 
who  earn  an  independent  living  in  Ceylon. 
In  so  far  as  the  labour  force  is  concerned,  it  is  one 
of  an  organised  endeavour  to  take  into  the  island 
Indian  labour  of  men,  women,  and  children  to  work 
on  the  tea  a  nd  rubber  plantations  owned  largely  by 
European  capitalists.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  prosperity  of  the  island  is  due  to  the  poor 
Indian  cooly  ;  and  therefore  it  would  be  interesting 
to  learn  the  condition  of  the  cooly. 

This  brings  us  straight  to  the  cooly  camp  at 
Mandapam.  Mr.  Karumuttu  Thiagaraja  Chettiar's 
pamphlet-on  "Emigrant  Difficulties  at  Mandapam  ", 
from  which  the  following  facts  are  derived,  throws 
a  flood  of  light  on  the  nature  of  Ceylon 
Quarantine  Regulations.  Originally  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  authorities  that  only  the  pick  and 
best  of  the  labourers  who  could  stand  malarial 
fever  and  other  diseases  peculiar  to  plantations, 
should  be  allowed  to  enter  Ceylon.  But  the  way  in 
which  this  all  important  wish  is  carried  out  at 
Mandapam  is  extremely  unsatisfactory. 

The  Government  of  Ceylon  have  ruled  wisely  that 
no  person  should  be  allowed  to  land  in  the  colony 
without  being  medically  examined,  lest  Indians 
should  import  infectious  diseases.  For  this,  they 
have  established  two  quarantine  stations,  one  at 
Mandapam — the  Madras  end  of  the  route — and 
other  at  Mataparai  for  examining  passangers  pro- 
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'ceeding  to  Ceylon.    There  is    no  systematic  carry- 
ing out  of  this  medical  examination.  Passengers 
J  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  the   Medical  Officer  or  his 
.  Assistant.    The  necessity  of  a  permanent  quaran- 
tine establishment  for  preventing  the  importation  of 
contagious  diseases  from  India  to  Ceylon,   as  if 
India  alone  was  the  home  of  plague,  and  Ceylon  was 
|  immune,  shows   even    to  a  casual  observer  that 
[there  is  something  wrong  in  the  very  system  and 
|  that    it    is  most    carelessly  administered.   It  is 
not  our  purpose  here  to  discuss  the  pros  and 
cons  of  quarantine.    Sufficient  it  is  to  examine  the 
'  way  in  which  it  is  done. 

The  chief  grievance  is  the  'Detention'  of  pas- 
i  sengers  at  Mandapam  for  seven  days.    We  must 
make  it  clear  that  Europeans  and  Eurasians  are 
simply  allowed  to  pass  on.  It  is  only  the  Indians 
who  have  to  undergo  the  hardships.  From  amongst 
Indians,  those  who  wear  English  costume,  talk  Eng- 
lish and  travel  first  or  second  class  are  free  after 
depositing  a  certain  amount  of  money.   Roughly  'we 
can  say  that  75  per  cent  of  the  passengers  are  detained 
in  the  cooly  camp.    This  camp  is  extensive  in 
area,  but  there  is  no  proper  partitioning  of  it.  All 
are  huddled  up  together— coolies  and  other  third  class 
,  passengers.    This  promiscuous  throwing  of  people 
together  is  insanitary   and  breeds  diseases  which 
the  Ceylon  authorities  are  so  anxious  to  avoid. 

Next  we  come  to  the  problem  of  food  while  they 
are  at  Mandapam.     The    monopoly    to  provide 
food     in     the    camp  is  enjoyed  by  a  European 
Company.    They     are    not    allowed  to  prepare 
their  own  food  and    so    they   have    to    put  up 
'  with     any     bad    stuff    they    get.     Meals  are 
served  at  odd  hours  and  overcharged.    The  remedy 
lies  in  abolishing  this  monopoly  and  allowing  a 
healthy  competition  between  Indian  managed  hotels. 
Another  grievance  of  camp  life  is  that  coolies  are 
required  to    keep  within  certain  boundary  limit. 
Passengers  have  to  obtain 'permits' from  the  Chair- 
1  man  of  the  Plague  Committee,  Ceylon.    The  delay 
•of  vaccinations  which  passengers   have  to  undergo 
is  another  source  of  trouble.    There  is  no  attempt 
I  made  to  distinguish   between    passengers  coming 

from  infected  and  non-infected  areas. 
'      Coolies  recruited  from  Madras  vary  between  70,000 
and  80,000  per  annum  ;  and  so  the  unsatisfactory 
Ceylon  quarantine  regulations  affect  Madras  very 
i  much.   The  Madras  Government  was  moved  in  the 
matter  and  asked  to  adopt  retaliatory  measures  if 
1  driven  to    it    by  the  indifference  of  the  Ceylon 
,  Government.    The  Government  reply  was  that  it  is 
not  indentured  labour,  and  that  the  Indian  Emi. 
gration  Act  ,'expressly  excludes  the  Island  of  Ceylon 
1  from  its  operations  ;  and  therefore  they  were  help- 
less.   But  it  undertook  to  persuade  the  Ceylon  Go- 
vernment to  remove  the  disabilities  of  Indians  pro- 
ceeding there  and  further  suggested  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  might  pass  a  fresh  Act  making 
'  the  permission  of  the  Madras  Government  to  recruit 
labour  from  the  Presidency,  compulsory. 

Two  important  grievances  have  been  removed, 
-thanks  to  the  intervention  of  the  Madras  Govern- 
'ment.   The  branding  of  passengers  with  violet  ink 
I  or  a  certain  vicious  dye   which  cuts  into  the  skin 


was  rightly  resented,  it  being  associated  with  crimi- 
nals. This  has  been  now  abolished.  Another 
grievance,  which  has  been  practically  redressed,  was 
the  Deposit  System. 

The  whole  system  requires  immediate  ending  ;  and 
now  that  a  good  beginning  has  been  made,  we  fer- 
vently hope  that  the  crown  colony  would  make  it 
quite  comfortable  for  self-respecting  Indians  to  set- 
tle in  Ceylon  and  this  would  bring  together  the 
members  of  the  British  Empire  into  closer  bonds  of 
unity,  and  fellowship. 

L.N.M. 

"PRECEPT  AND  PRACTICE." 

The  Editor,  The  « Indian  Social  Reformer." 
Dear  Sir, 

In  one  of  the  notes  of  yoar  last  issue  of  the  8th  instant 
under  the  heading  *»  Precept  and  Practice",  while  you  ap- 
provingly quote  the  precept  from  the  Viceroy's  speech  to  the 
effect  that  the  training  of  the  teacher  should  be  regarded 
as  an  important  matter,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  clear 
as  to  what  exactly  in  your  opinion  the  practice  should  be. 
Your  note  evidently  refers  to  the  recent  appointment  of  the 
Principal  of  the  Training  College,  Bombay,  and  in  spite  0, 
your  late  disclaimer  of  all  racial  partisanship  on  your  partf 
the  latter  part  of  your  note  seems  to  imply  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  Indian  as  such,  as  Principal  of  the  Col  ege  is  the 
only  way  of  putting  the  precept  into  practice.  For,  other- 
wise, the  word  M  Indian  "  used  with  reference  to  Rao  Saheb 
Shiva  Kumar  Shastri  of  Saidapet  College,  whom  it  is  im- 
possible to  mistake  for  a  European,  can  have  no  significance. 

In  this  connection  ,  I  have  to  point  out  to  you  that  there 
is  no  comparison  whatsoever  between  the  Madras  appoint- 
ment and  that  in  Bombay.  Mr.  Shiva  Kumar  Shastri,  who 
has  put  in  a  service  of  nearly  30  years  or  more  in  the  Edu- 
cational department  having  graduated  in  1884  and  passed 
the  L.  T.  Examination  in  1890,  must  have  served  as  Lecturer 
and  Vice-Principal  for  a  good  number  of  years  and  has  been 
now  appointed  acting  Principal  almost  on  the  verge  of  his 
retirement,  not  because  he  is  an  Indian  as  sucb,  but  evidently 
because  of  his  long  experience  of  the  training  of  teachers. 
The  case  of  Bombay  is  entirely  different.  The  work  here  is 
divided  between  four  persons  of  whom  one  is  Principal  and 
the  other  three,  lecturers  recently  appointed,  the  work  assigned 
to  the  four  chiefly  being,  High  School  English  with  general 
Method,  Direct  Method  of  teaching  English  to  standard  1  to  3f 
Mathematics,  and  Science  respectively.  In  the  first  place,  the 
lecturers  referred  to  have  barely  one  year's  experience  of 
training  teachers  in  their  own  departments  ;  and  secondly 
none  of  them  is  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the  Principal, 
which  mainly  deals  with  English  and  method.  It  is  therefore 
presumptuous  to  expect  any  of  these  raw  lecturers  to  be 
capable  of  training  teachers  in  the  above  mentioned  subjects 
especially  in  English  which  has  not  been  their  optional 
subject  even,  at  the  Arts  College,  and  in  which  they  are 
obviously  gropers  themselves. 

)  1  am» 

Bombay,  V  Yours  truly, 

12th  September  1918.     )  "Once  a  Teacher." 

[It  would  have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  our  correspon- 
dent had  told  our  readers  what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Darby's  quali- 
fications to  the  appointment  are,  what  his  academic  qualifica- 
tions, what  experience  he  has  had  of  training  colleges, 
whether  ho  himself  has  received  any  training.  That 
there  is  no  Indian  educationist  of  Mr.  Sbiva  Kumar 
Shatry's  standing  and  distinction  to  take  the  place  even  as 
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an  acting  arrangement,  is  a  serious  reflection  on  the  policy 
of  the  Educational  Department  in  regard  to  Indian  mem- 
bers of  the  Service.  Our  readers  will  not  expect  us  to  reply 
to  oar  correspondent's  insinuation  that  we  are  actuated  by 
race  prejudice  in  criticising  the  appointment.  Some 
English  educationists  who  have  spoken  to  us  of  it,  have 
expressed  themselves  in  much  stronger  terms  than  we  have 
U6ed.  Further,  if  to  urge  the  claims  of  Indians  to  higher 
appointments  in  the  Public  Services  of  their  own  country, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  race  prejudice,  we  admit  we 
are  not,  und  never  professed  to  be,  free  from  it. — Ed.  LS-R] 

MYSORE  LETTER. 


[From  our  Correspondent.] 

Bangalore,  September  1. 
A  Ladies  Magazine. 
It  has  become  a  frequeut  complaint  here  in  these  days  that 
the  Government  of  Mysore  are  competing  with  every  form  of 
private  enterprise.    To  an  extent  the  statement  seems  to  be 
true  ;  but  then  the  complaints  were  till  now  in  relation  to 
activities  in  which  men  are  engaged.    Now  it  appears  there 
is  a  proposal  to  enter  into  women's  domain  and  make  things  a 
little  discouraging  to  those  who  have  been  carrying  on  some 
useful  work.     The  Education  Committee  of  the  Economic 
Conference  thinks  it  necessary  for  its  existence  to  run|a  ladies' 
journal  in  Kanarese.     They  do  not  believe,  it  is  said,  in 
helping  to  improve  any  existing  journal.    As  in  matters  of 
women's  education  the  Education  committee  and  its  brilliant 
members  like  Mr.  C.  R.  Reddy,  believe  in  men's  doing  every, 
thing  for  women  in  spite  of  educated  ladies'  opposition  to 
men's  proposals,  so  also  iu  the  matter  of  a  ladies'  journal,  the 
Committee  desire  that  it  should  be  run  by  men  for  women's 
benefit.  Suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  committee  not  to 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  work  of  a  few  enthusiastic  ladies 
of  Bangalore  who  are  running  a    magazine   at  considerable 
expense  at  a  time  when  the  charges  for  paper  and  printing  are 
prohibitive  ;  that  once  ladies'  activities  are  interfered  with  they 
would  quit  them  in  disappointment    never  to  take  to  them 
again  .  and  that  it  is  advisable  to  leave  women's  enterprises 
in  women'o  hands.  But  the  committee  will  hear  nothing  of 
jt  and  it  is  stated  that  a  Sub-committee  is  "  confidentially  " 
working  out  the  details  of  the  journal.  When  the  committee's 
proposals  reach  the  Government,  we  may  know  what  they  will 
be  like  and  not  till  then. 

An  Aspect  op  Communal  Representation. 
Mr.  C.  R,  Reddy,  the  officiating  Inspector-General  of 
Education,  is  spoken  of  as  a  staunch  supporter  of  communal 
representation  in  this  part  of  India.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
talk  here  that  his  head,  heart  and  hands  are  in  sympathy 
with  the  activities  of  those  who  "  agitate  "  for  communal 
representation.  I  canuot  say  how  far  there  is  truth  in  these 
reports.  But  this  much  might  be  said  that  Mr.  Reddy,  if  not 
the  department  over  which  he  presides,  is  doing  things  a  bit 
unsatisfactorily  with  regard  to  communal  representation.  His 
Highness  the  Maharajha  of  Mysore  very  generously  offered 
one  lakh  of  rupees  as  scholarships  for  the  benefit  of  backward 
communities  and  when  the  list  of  scholarships  for  last  year 
was  published  as  a  result  of  interpellation  in  the  Legislative 
Council,  it  was  fonnd  that  the  majority  of  scholarships  went 
not  to  the  really  poor  and  backward  communities,  but  to 
particular  communities  whose  members  consider  themselves 
as  champions  of  non-Brahman  communities.  It  was  pointed  out 
then  that  how  in  doing  away  with  Brahman  "  oligarchy  ''  an 
attempt  was  being  made' to  sat  up  a  Lingayat  "oligarchy  ;" 
how    unfair  it    was   to  the  backward  and  non-Brahman 


communities  to  have  any  «  oligarchy  "  of  an  exclusive 
community  as  the  Lingayat  or  the  Brahman.  It  was  sincerely 
expected  then  that  with  the  advent  of  Mr.  Reddy  as  tbe 
head  of  education  department  any  attempt  to  perpetuate  racial 
differences  would  be  done  away  with.  But  it  seems  to  be 
a  hopeless  expectation,  for  recently  Mr.  Reddy  notified  a  list 
of  70  scholarships  which  he  gave  to  students  of  non-Brahman, 
communities,  in  the  University  Entrance  Class,  of  these  18 
scholarships  go  to  the  Lingayats,  12  to  Mahomedans,  5  to 
Vokkaligas,  the  largest  community  in  the  state  and  the 
remaining  to  twenty  other  communities.  Neither  on 
numerical  basis  nor  on  grounds  of  merit  and  poverty  the 
distribution  of  these  -scholarships  is  justified.  The  agitation 
for  communal  representation  is  strong  on  the  part  of  the 
representative  of  the  Lingayat  Education  Fund  ;  and  it  is  a 
strange  coincidence  that  that  com  murjity  gets  the  lion's  share 
of  every  generous  concession  made  by  His  Highness  for  the 
benefit  of  the  backward  communities  in  the  State.  Asa 
social  reformer  I  view  the  danger  that  is  ahead  by  allowing 
this  procedure  to  continue.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  the 
Lingayat  community  which  is  materially  more  prosperous  than 
other  communities  will  be  able  to  dominate  over  the  really 
backward  communities  and  the  result  will  be  that  while  they 
have  only  to  coutend  with  Brahman  monopoly  at  present, 
then  tbey  will  have  to  fight  against  two  or  three  communities 
as  Brahman,  Lingayat  and  Mahomedan  exclusively  having  all 
good  things  for  themselves.  Any  plea  to  the  effect  that  there 
are  not  students  of  other  communities  in  sufficient  numbers  is 
untenable.  The  Government  should  certainly  see  that  the 
scholarships  are  given  to  really  backward,  poor  and  deserving 
students  of  communities,  if  it  desires  to  mete  out  justice  to 
all. 

Home  for  Panchama  Women- 
Among  the  few  prsctical  proposals  which  come  before  the 
Committee  of  Civic  and  Social  Progress  Association  now  and  then 
for  consideration  was  the  proposal  to  start  an  industrial  Home 
for  the  Panchama  fallen  women  at  Mysore.  "  Homes  of 
Mercy"  are  not  only  necessary  for  the  Panchama  fallen 
women  ;  in  other  communities  as  well  there  are  many  women 
who  have  gone  astray  either  as  a  result  of  our  social  tyranny 
or  due  to  unscrupluousness  of  men.  It  is  an  interesting  proposal 
and  I  hear  it  has  received  the  approval  of  His  Highness  the 
Yuvarajah.  A  Brahman  lady  of  Mysore  who  is  doing 
extremely  useful  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  depressed  classes 
in  Mysore  is  interesting  herself  in  starting  the  Home. 


GRIEVANCES  OF   THIRD  CLASS  RAILWAY 
PASSENGERS. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Rrformer, 

Sir, 

I  see  that  the  last  Humanitarian  Conference  held  in 
Bombay  has  passed  a  resolution  on  the  grievances  of  the 
third  class  railway  passeugers.  So  the  dumb  animals  are 
not  to  have  a  day  to  themselves.  Inhuman  treatment  of 
human^beings  by  Jains  and  marwadis  ought  also  then  to  have 
come  for  the  consideration  of  the  conference  but  it  would 
not  suit  the  Politicians,  who  engineered  that  conference  and 
all  other  conferences  under  whatever  name.  Now  1  want 
to  ask  whether  you  want  redress  of  the  grievances  of  the 
third  class  passengers  or  grievance  against  the  Government. 
I  am  unable  to  help  the  latter.  The  former  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  passengers  themselves.  Duriug  the  last  45  years  I  have 
travelled  much,  mostly  in  third  class  My  experience  is  that 
there  has  always  been  enough  room  and  moref  or  all  passengers. 
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tut  the  passengers  in  the  carriage,  however  thinly  filled  will 
lot  allow  new  passengers  to  enter.  They  stand  in  a  line  near 
oors  and  windows  and  say  that  this  carriage  is  filled  but 

-urther  up  or  down  there  are  several  carriages  entirely  empty, 
i'urther  the  rich  and  the  educated  consider  themselves  entitled 
)  more  room  than  they  have  paid  for.  They  not  only  sleep 
ut  keep  their  boxes  and  bundles  on  benches  and  allow  poor 
.eople  to  stand.  There  are  of  course  the  railway  officials  but 
heir  number  is  insignificant.  The  station  and  train  staff 
ogether  do  not  number  more  than  five.  They  can  not  ill-treat 
aore  than  a  thousand  people  in  the  traio.  They  have  not  the 
ime  if  they  have  the  will.    In  the  seventies  a  friend  of  mine 

'ised  to  travel  constantly  from  Churney  Road  to  Parel  in  a 
rain  which  nsed  to  come  from  Surat  in  the  morning  and 
iscnss  with  passengers  "when  yoa  are  out,  you  are  anxious 
o  come  in.  Now  you  are  in  and  there  is  ample  room  for  more, 
vhy  do  you  prevent  others  from  coming  in."  The  reply 
nvariably  was  "  we  do  for  our  comfort."  How  the  travellers 
ehave  to  each  other  in  Europe  is  well  described  in  the 

interesting  books  of  travel  by  Mr.  Muzumdar  of  Baroda  and 
Irs.  Ohitanvis  of  Nagpar.  I  say  to  my  countrymen  (I  am' a 
lindu  )  if  we  love  ono  another,  no  body  can  ill-treat  us. 

Yours  faithfully, 
K. 


A  GREETING, 


India,  our  mother,  hoary  with  all  ages, 
Yet  for  ever  gracious,  young  and  fair  and  free, 
We,  thy  foster-children,  wondering  and  adoring, 
Over  lands  and  oceans  gather  home  to  thee. 

India,  oar  mother,  thoa  hast  called,  we  answer  : 
Swift  we  ran  to  greet  thee,  clustering  at  thy  knee. 
Take  our  lives  and  use  them,  making  them  or 
marring  : 

See,  we  give  them  gladly,  dedicate  to  thee. 

Wilt  thou  have  us,  mother,  aliens  and  strangers, 
Born  in  roaring  cities  far  across  the  sea  ? 
Wilt  thoa  kiss  us  welcome,  boanteonsly  bestow- 
ing, 

Pardon  for  our  follies,  grace  to  learn  of  thee  ? 

Aye,  we  trust  thee,  mother,  thou  wilt  ne'er 
refuse  us, 

For  we  greet  thee  humbly,  love  our  only  plea. 
See,  as  little  children,  joyful  and  confiding, 
Crave  we  now  thy  blessing,  claiming  love  from 
thee. 

Lo,  through  endless  aeons,  e're  the  worlds  were 
moulded, 

Thou  hadst  called  us,  mother,  sons  of  thine  to  be 
Thas  the  Love  Eternal  destined  and  determined: 
God  who  gave  us  being,  gave  it  us  for  thee. 

A  MISSIONARY. 
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NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  are  kindly  requested  to  quote 
xeir  wrapper  numbers  whilst  making  remit- 
tees or  otherwise  corresponding  with  this 
'fice. 


THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFOKMhR. 

Uat.es  of  Inlaud  snbscriptiorj  inclusive  ol  |  owtage 
In  advance.  in  arrears. 

Per  annum   Rs.    5 — 0 — U.     Rs.    6 — 0—0. 

Foreign  (Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eight 
shillings  (  Rs.  6). 

Single  copies  ol  the  carrent  year  can  be  had  at  4 
annas  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 

THEGENTRALBANK  OF  INDIA,  Lid 

Subscribed  Capital   Rs.  50,00,000 

Paid  Up  Capital  ,  25,00,000 

Reserved  liability  of 

Shareholders  ,  25,00,000 

RsserreFund    „  3.00,000 

Head  Office: — Alice  Building,  Bombay. 
Local  Branches  : — (  1  )  Mandvi,  (  2  )  Zaveri 

Bazar,  (  3  )    Share  Bazar. 
Branches  : — Calcutta,  Jharia,  Karachi. 

Agencies: — London,  Delhi,  Amritsar. 
Current  Accounts  :— 3  %  allowed  on  Daily 

Balances  fromJan- 
uary  to  June 
2£  °/0  allowed  on  Daily 
Balances  from 
July  to  December. 
12  months  Deposits  received  at  5  %  per  annum. 
Long  and  Short  period  Deposits  received  at  rates 
to  be  ascertained  on  Application. 

Every  kind  of  Banking  Business  transacted. 
For   I'urther   particulars    please   apply   to  the 
anager. 

S.  N.  POCBKHANAWALA. 
25-2-17.  Manager- 

The  Industrial  &  Prudential  AssuraneeCo.,  Ltd. 

113,  Esplanade  Road,  Fort,  Bombay. 

Chairman  : — The  Hon'bleSir  Fazulbhoy  Curriinbhoy,  Kt 
Directors  : — The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Lalnbhai  Sainalda«,  CLE 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  ChimanW  H.  Setalvad. 
Jamshed  K.  Tarachand,  Esq.,  Bar-at-law. 
Janin  ad  as    Dwarkada?    Esq.    (of  Messrs.. 

Pragjee  Soorjee,  &  Co.) 
Lalji  Naranji  Esq.,  J.  P.  (Moolji  Jetha&Co.) 
Safest  investment  at  minimum  cost.    Terms  and  condition 
of  Policies  extremely  liberal  without  any  vexations  restrictions- 
Automatic  Non-forfeiture  of  Policies  a  boon 
to  Policy-holders. 

Rs.  250  Policies  for  Industrial  Classes  a  SPECIaI* 
FEATURE  of  this  Company. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited  from  influencial  gentle, 
men  throughout  India. 

For  particulars  apply  to  :—  JlVatllal  DaStur  &CO., 

26-5-18.  Secretaries  <$•  Managers. 

KOYAL  TOMC  FILLS. 

K  powerful  Nut  ioua  aad  Sfcrsngth  Restorer.  Price  Be.  l«4per 
bittla  oi  30  Pills 

Pkepakjsu  Uv—  30VI  N  DJ  £E   OA  MODER  &  Co., 

«  acleijal  an  J  Rataii  Druggists  and  Commlsslou  A^e&  tb. 
1-12-10.  Ar0.  s  Sutar  Chawl  Market,  BOMB  A  1. 
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THE  TATA  INDUSTRIAL  BANK, LD- 

HEAD  OFFICE,  BOMBAY. 
Temporary  Office — Wallace  Street,  Fort,  Bombay. 

BKANCH— CALCUTTA. 
London  Agents.    LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 
AUTHORISED  CAPITAL...  Rs.  12,00,00,000. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  ,  7,00,00,050. 

CALLED  UP  CAPITAL          „  70,00,005. 

BOARD  OF  DI  33ECTORS. 

Sir  D.  J.  Ta»a,  Kt.,  Chairman. 

Sir  Sassoon  David,  Bart. 

Sir  R.  N.  M.iokerjee,  K.  C.  I.  E. 

Sir  Francis  Steward,  Kt. 

Sir  Stanley  Reed,  Kt.,  L.L.D. 

R.  D.  T-ta,  Esq. 

F.  E.  Dinshaw,  Esq. 

F.  C.  Rimin^on^  Esq. 

Narottam  Morarjee,  Esq. 

H*jee  Gnla  n  Mahomed  Ajam,  Esq, 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Pnrshottamdas  Thakordas. 

A.  J.  Biliiuoria,  Esq. 

Current  Accounts  opened  and  interest  allowed 
on  da/ly  credit  balances  from  Rs.  500/-  to  Rs.  1,00,000/-  at 
the  rate  of  2\  per  C'n».  per  annum.  If  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  any  account  does  not  fall  below  Rg.  25,000/-  at  any 
time  between  1st  January  and  30th  June  Interest  will  be 
allowed  during  that  period  at  2|  per  annum.  No  interest  is 
allowed  unless  the  sura  accrued  amounts  to  Rs  /-  3  Half-yearly. 

Fixed  Deposits-  Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  fixed 
for  one  or  two  ye*r*  and  for  shorter  periods  at  rates  to  be  as 
certained  on  application. 

Savings  Bank.  Interest  allowed  on  Savings  Bank 
Accounts  at  4  per  cent  ptr  annum.  Rules  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

Loans  and  Cash  Credits  are  granted  on 

approved  vecnri'ies. 

Purchases  and  Sales  of  Securities  and  shares 
effected. 

Bills  Of  Exchange  purchased  and  collected  and- 
every  description  of  banking  and  exchange  business  under- 
taken. 

14-4-18.  JAMES  MACPHAIL,  Acting  General  Manager. 

THEYOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK, 
LIMITED. 

( Registered  in  Japan.) 
Established  I88O. 

Subscribed  Capital  Yen.  48,000,000. 

Paid  up  -  'apical  Yen.  42,000,000. 

Reserve  Fund  Yen.  23,100,000. 

Head  Office:— Yokohama. 

Branches    and    Agencies  at  Bombay, 

Bueaos  Aires,  Oalou&u,  Changchun,  Chi-Nan,  Dairen, 
Fengtien,  Hanko.v,  Harbin,  Hongkong,  Honolulu,  Kaiyuan, 
Kobe,  London,  Los  Ar.geles,  Lyons,  Manila,  Nagasaki,  New- 
chwaag,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Rangoon,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Shanghai,  Shimonoseki,  Singapore,  Soerabaya, 
Sydney,  Tientsin,  Tokio,  Tsiugtao. 

Current  Deposit  Accounts  are  opened  for 

approved  customers  and  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  per  annum  on  daily  balances  of  Rs.  1,000  opto 
Rs.  100,000,  provided  that  the  amount  of  half-yearly 
interest  is  not  less  than  Rs.  5. 

Fixed  Deposits  are  received  for  one  year 
aud  shorter  pa  iods  oa  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

Every  description  of  banking  and  exchange  business 
transacted. 

N.  IGARASHI. 
Manager,  Bombay. 
Post  Box  No.  207,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay. 

I.  NISHIMAKI. 
Manager,  Calcutta. 

1-12-17.  Poet  Box  No.  406.  Olive  Street,  Calcutta. 


THE  BANK  OF  BARODA,  LD. 

Under  tha  Patronage  of  and  largely  supported  by  the 
Government  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar. 
Registered  under  theBaroda  Companies'  Act  III  of  1897  ' 

HEAD  OFFlOEt  BARODA. 
Branches- Ahmedabad,  Navsari  Meshana.and  Snrat 

Capital  Subscribed  Rs.  20,00,000. 

Capital  Paid  up  „  10,00,000. 

Reserve  Fund  M  7,00,000. 

DIRECTORS : 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Lallubhai  Snualdas,  C.I.  E.,  Chairman 
Sir  Vithaldas  Damodar  Thackersey,  Kt. 
Raj  Ratna  Sheth  Maganbhai  P.  Haribhakt:  Nagar  Sheth,  I 
Baroda. 

Sheth  Manila!  Revadas,  Vadnagar. 

Rao  Bahadur  Gunajirao  R.  Nimbalker,  Sur  Subha,  Baroda 
State. 

Bhaskerrao  Vithaldas  Mehta,  Esq.,  Advocate,  High  Court, 
Bombay. 

M.  H  Kantavalla,  E^.,  Agent,  Maharaja  Mill  Co.,Ld.; 
Baroda.. 

R.  R.  Shirgaokar,  Naib  Subha,  Baroda  State. 
CURRENT  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

Interest   allowed    on  daily   balance  from    Rs.  800  to 
Rs.  1,00,000  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  and  on 
sums  over  Rs.  1,00,000  by  special  arrangement.  No  interest 
which  does  not  come  to  Rs.  3  per  half  year  will  be  allowed. 
FIXED  DEPOSITS. 

Reoeived  for  long  or  short  periods  on  terms  which  may  be 
ascertained  on  application. 

LOANS,  OVERDRAFTS,  AND  CASH  CREDITS. 

The  Bank  grants  accommodation  on  terms  to  be  arranged 
against  approved  securities. 

The  Bank  undertakes  on  behak  of  its  constituents  the  Bale 
custody  of  Shares  and  Securities  and  the  collection  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  thereon;  it  also  undertakes  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  Government  Paper  and  all  descriptions  of  Stock  »« 
Moderate  charges,  particulars  of  which  n:ay  be  learnt  on1 
application. 

SAVINGS  BA^'K  DEPOSITS. 
Deposits  received  and  interest  allowed  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annnm.  Rules  on  application.  C.  E.  RANDLE,— Manager. 
15-4-12. 


THE  BOMBAY  CENTRAL  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE BANK. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :— Apollo  Street,  St.,  Bombay. 

DIRECTORS:— Mhe  Hon.  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Cnrrimbhoy 
Chairman  )t  Sir  Vithaldas  D.  Thackersey,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lalnbhai  Samaldas,  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  the  Hon.  Mr.  C,  V. 
Mehta,  the  Chief  of  Ichalkaranji,G.K.  Devadbar,  Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Sir  P.  D.  Pattani,  the  Raja  Saheb  of  Malegaon. 

Share  Capital  (  fully  paid  )   Rs.  7,00,000 

1  Deposits  fixed  for  one  year  and  shorter  or  longer  periods  j  i 
are  accepted.  Rates  and  other  particulars  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  under  signed. 

2  The  Bank  finances  only  registered  Co-operative  Societies 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  oq  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ragistrar,  Co-operative  Societies,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3.  Accounts  are  audited  half-yearly  by  a  special  Gov- 
ernment  Auditor,  and  quarterly  statements  of  financial  posi-j 
tion  are  published  in  the  ''Bombay  Government  Gazettee.-'  || 
20-5-17.        VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA,  Manager. 


Kalbadevi  Boad,  BOMBAY, 
We  undertake  every  kind  of  Lithographloj 
Art  Printing  In  Colours.  Publish  Fine  Art! 
Pictures,  &  c. 
Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  Calcium  Carbide. 

Large  Importers  of  Finest  Printing  Inks  and  Colours. 
1-12-10.         EIQE  CLASS  FRAME  MAKERS- 
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m  I  wiU  1m  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice 
:xcuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard." 


I  am  in  earnest— — I  will  not  equivocate— I  will  not 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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NOTES 


The  Indian  Science  Congress.  The  sixth  annual 
Jmeeting  of  the  Indian  Science  Congress  will  be  held 
in  Bombay  from  January  13th  to  18th,  1919.  His 
.Excellency  the  Governor  of  Bombay,  Baron  Wil- 
lingdon  of  Ratton,  has  consented  to  be  Patron  of 
^the  Meeting,  and  Lt.-Colonel  Sir  Leonard  Rogers, 
ill  be  President.  The  Honorary  Local  Secretaries 
will  fee  Prof.  A.  R.  Normand,  Wilson  College, 
Bombay,  and  Prof.  D.  D.  Kanga,  Elphinstone 
College,  Bombay,  to  whom  all  enquiries  as  to 
^accommodation  should  be  addressed. 

Census  of  Cotton  Stocks.    In  order  to  assist  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  consideration  of  the 
.question  of  the  available    supply  of  piecegoods,  a 
'census  of  stocks  was  taken  at  the  principal  ports, 
namely,  Calcutta,  Bombay,  Rangoon,  Madras  and 
Karachi,  by  the  Local  Governments  on  the  6th  of 
ij July.    The  results  show  that  there  were  held  on  that 
jdate  in  the  five  ports    about  482  million  yards  of 
greys,  340    million  yards    of  bleached,  over  315 
million  yards  of  coloured,  printed  or  dyed,  and  6^ 
million  yards  of  fents  of  all  descriptions.    In  ad- 
dition to  these,  there  were  about  120  million  yards 
in  the  Bombay  Port  Trust  warehouses,  and  13! 
million  yards  in  the  Karachi  Pott  Trust  warehouses. 
[It  was  further  anticipated  that  supplementary  re- 
turns would  be  received  to  the  extent  of  32  million 
ayards.    Even  thus  the  results  are  an  under-estimate, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  extend  the  Census  to  the 
smaller    dealers.     Moreover,  there  is    reason  to 
believe    that  considerable   stocks  were,    in  some 
cases,  withheld  from  the  returns.    It  is,  therefore, 
clear    that   there    are    a   sufficient,  though  not, 
considering  the  population,  very  large  stocks  in  the 
country,  and  that  the  forcing  up  of  prices  to  the 
recent  high  level  was  an  act  of  wanton  profiteering. 

Education  Among:  Jains.  The  Jain  community 
have  a  worthy  and  strenuous  worker  in  Mr. 
Narotam  Shah  to  whose  study  of  the  social 
questions  affecting  the  community  we  made  an 
appreciative  reference  some  months  ago.  He  has 
now  published  a  very  informing  paper  on  the 
^educational  position  of  the  Jains.  The  Jain 
population  of  India  numbers  13  lakhs.  Roughly 


speaking,  about  a  third  of  them  are  in  British 
India,  and  the  rest  in  Indian  States.  The 
Presidency  of  Bombay  and  its  Indian  States  con- 
tain about  40  per  cent  of  the  Jains  of  India,  and 
is  thus  their  principal  centre.  The  community 
being  chiefly  engaged  in  trade,  as  involving  no 
loss  of  life  to  any  creature,  has  naturally  a 
high  proportion  of  literates.  Also  a  much  larger 
proportion  of  Jain  boys  ate  in  school  than  of 
other  communities.  But  Mr,  Narotam  Shah  brings 
out  clearly  that  very  few  of  the  boys  pursue 
their  studies  beyond  the  elementary  stage.  Also 
the  percentage  of  Jain  girls  attending  schools  is 
very  low.  The  statistics  which  he  has  collected 
with  the  obliging  assistance  of  the  Bombay 
Educational  Department,  throw  a  flood  of  light 
on  the  educational  problems  of  the  community. 
We  cordially  support  his  appeal  to  wealthy  Jains  to 
look  into  the  matter  and  take  early  steps  to  promote 
higher  education    among  their  co-religionists. 


Primary  Education  in  Bombay.  We  congratulate 
the  Schools  Committee  of  the  Bombay  Municipal 
Corporation  on  the  successful  administration  of 
their  important  charge  during  the  last  official  year. 
In  his  very  interesting  report  issued  recently,  Mr. 
D.  G.  Padhye,  the  capable  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
mittee, shows  that  there  was  notable  progress  made 
in  every  direction.  The  number  of  scholars  attend* 
ing  the  Municipal  institutions  rose  from  24,000  on 
the  last  day  of  the  previous  year  to  28,500.  The 
number  of  new  schools  started  in  the  year  was  16,  of 
which  7  were  girls'  schools.  The  proportion  of 
Marathi  girls  to  boys  in  the  Municipal  schools  is 
much  smaller  than  that  of  Gujarathi  girls  to  boys, 
and  we  are  glad  that  during  the  year  under  report 
this  disparity  was  made  good  to  some  extent.  In 
Bombay  city  the  difficulties  attending  the  educa- 
tion of  girls  are  at  a  minimum  and  we  hope  the 
Schools  Committee  will  be  able  to  push  forward  this 
part  of  its  work  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  at  present. 
The  two  questions  of  great  importance  in  respect  of 
Bombay  schools  are  their  housing  and  the  supply  of 
qualified  and  trained  teachers.  We  are  pleased  to 
note  that  the  Committee  are  alive  to  the  urgency  of 
both  these  matters.  The  increase  of  the  salaries  of 
school  masters  in  Bombay  city  has  become  neces- 
sary owing  to  the  prevailing  high  prices  and  rents. 
The  report  records  the  offe*  of  Sir  Ibrahim  Rahim- 
tulla,  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  influential  and 
useful  members  of  the  Bombay  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Schools  Committee,  to  bear  the  cost  of 
a  building  for  accommodating  a  Municipal  Dispen- 
sary and  School  on  an  Improvement  Trust  plot  at 
Sandhurst  Road,  and  that  of  Khan  Bahadur  Hakim 
Mahomed  Dayam  for  a  Marathi  school  building  on 
Antop  Hill,  Matunga. 


Public  Health   of  Bombay  city.   The  monthly 
bulletin  of  health  of  the  City  of  Bombay  for  las 
month  shows  that    the  health  conditions  wer 
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strikingly  favourable  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year.  Notwithstanding  the 
large  increase  of  population  indicated  by  the  increase 
of  passengers  by  tramway  from  47  lakhs  to  55  lakhs, 
the  total  deaths  in  August  1918  were  69  fewer  than 
in  August  of  the  preceeding  year.  Though  the  num- 
ber of  births  was  slightly  higher,  the  infant  morta- 
lity was  lower  than  in  August  1917.  Plague  deaths 
were  about  a  sixth  of  what  they  were  last  year 
in  the  month  of  August.  The  sudden  and  calamitous 
change  which  has  come  over  the  health  of  the  city 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  the  week  ending  21st 
September  there  were  nearly  as  many  deaths 
as  in  the  whole  of  last  month.  The  number  of  deaths 
during  the  week  Iwas  about  1000  more  than 
the  preceding  week,  about  1200  more  than  the 
week  ended  22nd  September  1917,  and  1344  more 
than  the  corresponding  week  in  the  preceding 
five  years.  The  city  is  practically  free  from 
plague  and  the  increase  is  wholly  due  to  the 
new  disease  which  has  so  far  defied  identification. 
There  were  875  deaths  from  respiratory  diseases 
under  which  our  unwelcome  visitor  is  apparently 
classed. 


Treatment  of  Revolutionary  Crime.  Our  readers 
need  hardly  be  told  that  we,  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  denouncing  our  contemporaries  or  individual 
citizens  for  holding  opinions  on  public  ques- 
tions with  which  we  are  not  able  to  agree. 
We  have  no  reason  whatever  to  make  an  ex- 
ception in  the  case  of  the  Bombay  Chronicle.  If 
we  departed  to  some  extent  from  our  rule  with 
reference  to  our  contemporary's  attacks  on  the 
Chandavarkar-Beachcroft  Committee's  report,  it 
was  because  we  felt  that  those  comments  were 
based  on  a  wild  .travesty  of  its  contents.  We 
are  glad  that  our  contemporary  admits  that  revolu- 
tionary crime  does  exist  in  the  country,  especially  in 
Bengal,  and  we  agree  with  our  contemporary  that 
Police  terrorism  is  worse  than  anarchist  terrorism. 
The  Chandavarkar  Committee  merely  explained 
why,  owing  to  the  limitations  imposed  on  it  by 
Government  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  witnesses  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  anarchist 
terrorism,  on  the  other,  the  provisions  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Procedure  Code  and  the  Evidence  Act  could  not 
be  adhered  to  in  their  entirety  in  their  enquiries. 
Our  contemporary  is  right  in  holding  that  despo- 
tism or  irresponsible  government  is  at  the  root  of 
revolutionary  ferment  in  all  lands. 


We  have  ourselves  repeatedly  insisted  that  the 
permanent  cure  for  the  evil  is  radical  reforms 
calculated  to  promote  harmonious  co-opera- 
tion between  Government  and  the  people.  The 
point  our  contemporary  does  not  answer, 
however,  is  this:  What  should  be  done  im- 
mediately to  check  a  sinister  movement  which 
seeks  its  tools  chiefly  from  among  immature  boys 
attending  secondary  schools?  No  one  who  knows 
India  can  be  ignorant  of  the  great  sacrifices  which 
parents  often  make  to  get  a  modest  education  for 
their  children.  When  these  children  are  decoyed 
into  criminal  conspiracies  by  revolutionaries,  it 
requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  picture  the 
anguish  of  their  parents.  The  State  owes  a  duty  to 
parents  and  children  alike  to  put  down  with  a  stern 
hand  sinister  influences  which  wreck  the  lives  of 
Indian  youth.  The  ordinary  procedure  should  be 
adhered  to  as  far  as  possible,  but  when  this  has 
become  clearly  impossible  owing  to  terrorisation, 
other  means  should  be  applied  which,  while  provid- 
ing ample  safeguards  against  innocent  persons 
being  interfered  with,  will  effectively  put  an  end  to 
an  evil  of  this  great  magnitude.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  public  press  to  extend  its  support  to  Govern- 
ment in  its  campaign  against  revolutionary  crime, 


without,  of  course,  foregoing  its  duty  to  point  out 
any  defects  therein  and  means  of  improving  them. 


Government  by  Espionage-  If  any  one  wants  to 
know  what  Englishmen,  when  free  from  obscuring 
pre-possessions,  think  of  a  system  of  Government 
which  relies  on  espionage  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent for  the  maintenance  of  its  authority,  he  has 
only  to  read  works  by  English~writers  on  Russia  and 
Turkey  under  the  Tsar  and  the  Sultan.  We  could 
not  help  being  struck  by  the  amazing  power  of  envi- 
ronment to  transform  men's  outlook  and  sentiments 
when  reading  some  ot  the  views  expressed  by 
high  officials  in  the  recent  debate  in  the  Imperial 
Legislative  Council  on  an  ill-timed  and  ill-conceived 
motion  relating  to  the  Criminal  Intelligence 
or  Investigation  Department. 


Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  on  the  anti-Brahman  movements. 
The  anti-Brahman  movement,  of  which  Justice  pub- 
lished in  Madras  is  the  accredited  organ,  has  evident- 
ly found  an  echo  in  some  of  the  English  papers. 
Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  speaking  at  a  function,  in  honour  of 
the  Indian  delegates  to  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet 
and  Conference,  referred  to  it  in  words  which  ought 
to  be  widely  read.  "I  deprecate,"  he  said,  "ill-natur- 
ed attacks  upon  what  is  called  'the  political  section 
of  the  Brahmanical  caste  of  India,'  whatever  the 
limitation  may  connote.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the 
Brahmans,  political  or  otherwise.  I  do  not  belong 
to  that  caste  myself,  and  everyone  in  India  knows  of 
my  open,  avowed,  and  active  hostility  to  all  preten- 
tions of  caste  or  class  supremacy  on  the  part  of  Brah- 
mans or  any  others.  But  I  will  take  upon  myself  to 
repudiate  the  malicious  insinuation  against  a  class 
of  my  countrymen  which  includes  such  illustrious 
names  as  Ranade,  Gokhale,  W.  C.  Bonnerjee,  Suren- 
dra  Nath  Bannerjee,  and  other?,  and  I  venture  to 
point  out  that  ill-mannered  and  ill-informed  attacks 
on  a  whole  class,  held  in  respect  and  even  reverence^ 
by  large  masses  of  the  people  of  India,  will  inevitably 
provoke  reprisals  which  will  seriously  hamper  all 
efforts  for  either  political  or  social  reform,  and  will 
in  all  probability  create  a  ferment  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Empire  in  this  crisis  in  its 
fortunes-" 

Caste  and  Christianity.  We  summarise  as  fol- 
lows an  editorial  comment  in  the  Harvest  Field  for 
August:  "The  Christian  Church  is  being  pressed 
on  many  sides  to  relax  its  rule  with  regard  to 
the  renunciation  of  caste  by  converts  before 
baptism.  Considerable  discussion  has  taken  place 
with  regard  to  the  proposals  made  by  the  Mass 
Movement  Committee  of  the  United  Provinces 
Representative  Council.  The  general  feeling  is  that 
those  who  wish  to  join  the  Christian  Church 
from  the  lowest  classes  should  be  required  to 
renounce  caste.  That  they  will  always  do  as 
they  pledge  themselves  may  be  too  much  to 
except  from  persons  who  have  seldom  attached 
any  binding  value  to  a  promise.  Still  the  door  of 
the  Church  should  not  open  to  these  outcastes, 
if  they  are  not  prepared  to  recognise  the  brother- 
hood of  those  who  may  be  equally  low  with  or 
even  lower  than  themselves.  They  must  be  kept 
waiting  till  they  understand  what  the  renuncia- 
tion of  caste  means  and  are  prepared  to  abide 
by  their  pledge.  Now  comes  an  appeal  from 
the  higher  castes.  We  publish  a  short  paper  on 
this  subject,  the  general  tenor  of  which  is,  if  we 
understand  it  aright,  to  let  caste  alone,  and 
treat  it  as  a  mere  social  distinction.  We  agree 
that  no  drastic  rules  about  interdining  and  in- 
termarriage will  destroy  the  spirit  of  caste  ;  but 
we  contend  that  caste  as  an  organised  social 
institution  is  incompatible  with  Christianity,  and 
the  person  who  will  not  renounce  it  is  not  a  suitable 
candidate  for  baptism. " 
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!      Mr.  PATEL'S  HINDU  INTERMARRIAGE 
BILL.— II, 


In  our  last  article  on  the  Bill  introduced  by  the 
,  Hon.  Mr.  Patel  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council 
to  give  legal  validity  to  intermarriages,  we  pointed 
out  some  of  its  glaring  defects  and  the  necessity  of 
amending  and  altering  it  so  as  to  bring  it  in  line 
with  the  liberal  opinion  of  the  day  and  remove  its 
[  present  crudities.  Today  we  propose  drawing  atten- 
tion to  some  other  shortcomings  of  the  Bill  as  it 
stands. 

We  do  not  share  the  opinion  expressed  in  some 
quarters  that  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  in  its  present  meagre 
,  form  leaves  untouched  certain  questions  which  are 
sure  to  arise  and  make  marriages  between  different 
'  castes  sources  of  vexatious  litigation  and  domestic  dis- 
cord.   For  instance  (it  is  said)  that  under  the  old 
Hindn  law,  which  has  become  obsolete  by  custom  in 
this  age  of  Kali,  a  Brahmin  was  allowed  to  marry 
,  not  only  a  girl  of  his  own  caste  but  also  a  girl  whe- 
ther of  the  Ksbatriya  or  Vaishya  caste.    Similarly  a 
Kshatriya  conld  marry  a  girl  of  the  Vaishya  caste. 
But  the  sons  born  of  such  mixed  marriages  had  not 
i  the  same  rights  of  inheritance  and  partition  that  sons 
born  of  marriages  in  the  same  caste  had.    The  ques- 
tion is  raised  by  some  as  to  whether  under  Mr.  Patel's 
,'teill  that  law  as  to  inheritance  and  partition  will  ap- 
'•  (ply  to  sons  born  of  intermarriages.    That  question, 
■i  we  venture  to  think,  can  hardly  arise  if  Mr.  Patel's 
,  Bill  as  it  stands  becomes  law.    The  Bill  does  not 
:  seek  to  revive  the  old  Hindu  law  as  to  intermarriages. 
That  law  is  dead  and  with  it  the  law  which  was  at- 
tached to  it  as  to  rights  of  inheritance  and  partition, 
i  Mr.  Patel's  attempt  is  to  make  a  new  law,  which 
takes  no  cognizance  (legislatively   speaking)  of  the 
old  bat  now  obsolete  law  and,  therefore,  cannot  at- 
I    tract  even  by  implication  the  old  law  as  to  inherit- 
ance  and  partition.    On   that   point,  therefore,  no 
<  vagueness  can  be  charged  to  the   Bill.    An  inter- 
marriage under  it  will  stand  on  the  same  footing 
as  any  ordinary  marriage  with  reference  to  rights 
j  flowing  necessarily  from  marital  relations. 
1      One   vulnerable  feature  of  the  Bill  is  that  Mr. 
,  Patel  seems  to  have  drafted  it   without  bestowing 
'  careful  thought  on  the  question  as  to  the  essentials 
of  a  valid  marriage  under  Hindu  law  and  how  far 
:  the  rules  of  that  law  as  to  those  essentials  will  affect 
1  the  intermarriages  which  his  Bill  seeks  to  validate. 
%  What  is  called  the  Brahma  or  approved  form  of  mar- 
riage under  Hindu  law,  which  in  the  earlier  stages 
i  of  Hinduism  applied  only  to  the  twice-born  castes, 
j  has  by  custom  been  adopted  by  all  castes  and  it  is 
now,  generally  speaking,  the  prevailing  form  among 
.  Hindus  of  all  castes  including  Shndras.    But  there 
is  this  distinction  between  the  twice-born  castes  and 
1  Shudras  in  point  of   marriage  ritual.    In  the  case 
j'  of  the  former,  the  marriage  must  be  performed  be- 
'  fore  the  koma  or  nuptial  fire,  whereas  in  the  case  of 
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the  latter,  i.  e,  Shudras,  the  Hindu  Shastras  declare 
that  they  are  incompetent  to  perform  the  homat  and, 
therefore,  their  marriages  are  performed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  a  Brahman.  Under  this  state 
of  the  Hindu  law  as  to  marriage,  with  special  re- 
ference to  the  ceremonies  essential  to  its  validity,  the 
question  arises  :  what  ceremony  should  apply  where  the 
marriage  between  a  Brahman  bridegroom  and  a 
Shudra  bride  or  vice  versa?  As  the  Hindu  law 
now  stands,  the  nuptial  fire  is  obligatory  so  far  as 
the  Brahman  party  to  the  marriage  is  concerned;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nuptial  fire  is  denied,  to  the 
Shudra.  If  the  nuptial  fire  be  omitted,  the  Brahman 
cannot  be  held  to  have  entered  into  a  valid  marital 
relation.  If  it  be  used,  the  Shudra  cannot  be  said  to 
have  married  according  to  Hindu  law. 

The  importance  of  ceremonies  to  make  a  marriage 
valid  under  Hindu  law  and  of  leaving  no  doubts  as 
to  them  was  realised  by  the  framers  of  the  Hindu 
Widow  Marriage  Act  (Act  XV  of  1856).  They  did 
not  leave  that  question  to  be  settled  by  Courts  and 
the  quibbles  of  lawyers;  but  took  deliberate  care  to 
make  the  point  clear  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  Act. 
Mr.  Patel  would  seem  to  have  utilised  for  his  pur- 
posed only  the  first  section  of  that  Act  as  if  that  was 
sufficient  to  meet  the  problem  of  intermarriages. 

Nor  is  that  all.  That  there  is  a  steadily  growing 
feeling  in  favour  of  intermarriages  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
What  is  that  feeling  due  to  ?  We  think  it  is  due  to 
the  growing  sense  of  disapprobation  of  caste  restric- 
tions as  a  serious  hindrance  to  the  growth  of  unity 
and  nationality  in  India.  The  demand  for  a  law 
validating  intermarriages  is  not  a  demand  of  mere 
sentiment.  If  it  were,  the  Legislature  would  be 
perfectly  justified  in  paying  no  heed  to  the  demand 
unless  and  until  the  public  opinion  of  the  Hindu 
community  as  a  whole,  or  by  a  vast  majority,  declared 
itself  in  favour  of  it.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  majo- 
rity, that  is  to  say,  where  the  law  is  demanded  by  an 
enlightened  minority  of  the  community,  the  Legisla- 
ture can  only  be  guided  and  should  be  guided  by  the 
principle  based  on  sound  policy  that  a  law  is  a  rule 
of  conduct  determined  by  and  having  the  sanction  of 
social  necessity.  "  It  is  impossible,"  says  the  celebrat- 
ed jurist,  Maine,  "  to  overrate  the  importance  to  a 
nation  of  having  a  distinct  object  to  aim  at  in  the 
pursuit  of  improvement,"  and  he  regards  that  distinct- 
ness of  aim  as  the  greatest  merit  and  signal  service 
of  Bentham  to  legislation  in  England.  The  field  of 
law,  it  has  been  well  said,  lies  in  the  domain  of  the 
social  sciences  ;  and,  therefore,  when  a  law  to  reform 
the  marriage  system  of  a  people  is  advocated,  the 
question  whether  the  Legislature  should  pass  the  law 
must  depend  on  the  question  :  Does  it  meet  a  social 
necessity  ?  The  necessity  in  the  case  of  a  law  validat- 
ing intermarriages  lies  in  the  growing  demand  for1 
the  recognition  of  ail  social  forces  that  go  to  promote 
healthy  unity,  ordered  freedom  and  sound  nationality 
among  the  people.  Intermarriage  is  one  of  those 
forces,  provided  the  intermarriage  law  levels  up 
womanhood,  and  breaks  the  iron  rale  of  caste  disunion. 

But  Mr.  Patel's  Bill,  tested  by  those  considera- 
tions,   fails    except  in   a.  casual    way  to  secure 
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that  social  necessity.  The  vice  of  tha  Bill  is 
that  it  takes  no  account  of  and  learns  no  lesson 
from  the  sad  experiences  of  India's  past.  As  we 
have  said  above,  there  had  been  a  time  when  inter- 
marriages were  allowed  by  onr  Shastras  ;  but  with 
what  result  ?  A  Brahman  man  could  indeed  marry  a 
Kshatriya  or  Vaishya  girl ;  but  all  the  same  he  could 
marry  as  many  wives  as  he  liked  and  the  progeny  of 
intermarriages  did  not  rise  to  the  higher  caste ;  but 
the  Brahman  parent  remained  a  Brahman  free  to  marry 
a  Brahman  wife,  and  the  progeny  of  the  marriage  with 
a  Shudra  formed  a  separate  caste.  And  so  the 
number  of  casbes  beoame  legion.  It  is  idle  to 
speculate  whether  to  check  that  increasing  multi- 
plicity of  castes  or  for  some  other  reason,  our  an- 
cestors revolted  against  intermarriages  with  the 
result  that  such  marriages  have  by  lapse  of  time 
been  interdicted  by  custom.  But  the  relevant  point 
to  consider  with  reference  to  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  is 
whether  by  merely  validating  intermarriages,  it  will 
not  lead  to  the  multiplication  of  castes  as  before  and 
whether  it  has  any  virtue  inherent  in  it  for  breaking 
down  the  iron  rule  of  caste  and  promoting  unity  and 
nationality  among  the  people.  Under  that  Bill,  a 
Brahman  may  marry  a  Shudra  wife  and  yet  remain  a 
Brahman,  the  wife  and  the  issue  of  the  marriage 
continuing  to  be  Shudras.  This  is  what  is  happening 
to-day  in  conservative  Malabar  where  the  old  rule  as 
to  Brahmans  taking  non-Brahman  wives  is  still 
not  obsolete.  History  will  repeat  itself  and  caste 
will  go  on  under  the  proposed  law.  It  is  on  that 
account,  among  others,  that  we  think  that  the  Bill 
should  be  so  amended  as  to  strike  at  the  evils  of 
polygamy  and  child  marriage. 


A  NEW  HISTORY  OF  THE  MARATHAS  * 


"  Shivaji  has  by  a  curious  fate  suffered  more  at  the 
hands  of  historians  than  any  other  character  in  his- 
tory" so  writes  Mr.  Kincaid,  the  new  historian  of  the 
Maratha  people.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  endorsing 
this  statement  and  we  would  not  make  an  exception 
even  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Rawlinson  who  has  written 
a  life  of  Shivaji.  Mr.  Rawlinson  is  halting  and 
half-hearted  in  his  appreciation  of  Shivaji.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  founder  of  the  Maratha  Power  that  has 
been  so  unjustly  treated,  it  is  the  whole  of  the  Mara- 
tha nation  that  has  been  consistently  vilified  and 
traduced  by  all  those  who  have  sought  to  write  about 
the  Marathas.  To  them  Shivaji  is  no  better  than  a 
freebooter  and  the  Marathas  are  only  plunderers  and 
highwaymen.  They  never  tired  of  telling  the  world 
that  the  Marathas  were  without  martial  qualities, 
till  the  world  war  came  and  forced  from  the  British' 
official  and  non-official  alike,  an  acknowledgement  of 
the  splendid  military  services  rendered  to  the  Em- 
pire by  Maratha  heroes.  Even  leaving  aside  this 
question  of  martial  qualities,  we  cannot  understand 
how  British  writers  who  wax  eloquent  over  the  ex- 
ploits  of  Drake,  Frobisher  and  other  seamen  of  the 

*"A  History  of  the  Maratha  People,"  by  C.  A.  Kincaid  and 
D,  B.  Parasnis.    Oxford  University  Press,  1918. 


Elizabethan  age  and  describe  them  as  great  national 
heroes,  can  find  no  words  other  than  {  plunder  '  and 
'  loot '  to  characterise  the  work  of  Shivaji  and  his 
Marathas.  If  the  buccaneering  exploits  of  English 
sailors  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  Spanish  main 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  appreciation,  we  fail  to 
make  out  by  what  canon  of  ethics  the  work  of  Shi- 
vaji and  his  able  lieutenants,  or  of  Dhanaji  and  Santa- 
ji  at  a  later  age,  can  be  regarded  otherwise.  The 
latter  at  least  were  engaged  in  freeing  the  land  of 
their  birth  from  the  yoke  of  the  foreigner  and  in 
seouring  national  independence.  It  would  appear 
that  the  commercial  advantages  and  the  political 
ascendancy  that  the  European  nations  have  enjoyed 
during  the  last  few  centuries  have  rendered  them  al- 
most incapable  of  forming  well-balanced  judgments  in 
regard  to  things,  events,  and  persons  oriental.  Even 
Mr.  Kincaid  who  has  such  profound  admiration  for 
the  Marathas  displays  such  an  attitude  of  mind  and 
that  inveterate  prejudice  against  the  Brahmans  for 
which  the  average  Anglo-Indian  ia  so  well  known. 
On  page  89  Mr.  Kincaid  writes  about  the  founder  of 
the  Nizam-shahi  kingdom  of  Ahmednagar  :  "  Al- 
though of  Brahman  descent,  he  yet  proved  himself 
superior  to  every  Mnsnlman  general  against  whom 
he  fought."  May  we  ask  Mr.  Kincaid  where  he  has 
found  the  unimpeachable  evidence  which  has  led  him 
to  grasp  the  axiomatic  truth  that  Brahmans  are 
inherently  incapable  of  being  great  generals  ?  A 
wonld-be  historian  of  the  Peshwas  should  have  arriv- 
ed at  a  different  conclnsion.  Again  on  page  273 
we  come  across  the  following  sentence  :  "The  cnrs«J 
of  Indian  governments  had  always  been  the  power' 
of  feudal  nobility."  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  from  Mr.  Kincaid  that  European  governments 
never  suffered  from  the  uncontrolled  power  of  their 
barons.  So  that  when  snch  an  assurance  is  received 
we  might  revise  our  ideas  about  the  work  of  Henry 
II  of  England  and  the  significance  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  cease  to  attach  any  importance  to 
the  work  of  consolidation  done  in  France  by  Louis  XI 
and  Cardinal  Richelieu. 

Such  lapses  do  not  represent  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Kid* 
caid's  book.  That  is  entirely  different  and  we 
have  heartily  to  congratulate  Mr.  Kincaid  on  the 
excellent  spirit  in  which  he  has  treated  the  subject 
matter  of  his  history.  We  do  not  remember  to  have 
come  across  any  other  book  written  by  a  European 
in  which  the  efforts  of  the  Marathas  to  obtain  free- 
dom and  political  liberty  have  been  so  well  appreciat- 
ed, and  above  all  the  character  of  Shivaji  vindicated 
from  all  the  malicious  allegations  which  it  is  the 
fashion  to  make  against  it.  Mr.  Kincaid  gives  his 
praise  in  an  unstinted  and  a  whole-hearted  manner. 
We  thick  no  apology  is  needed  for  making  the 
following  quotations  from  the  book. 

Shivaji  is  "  the  greatest  of  Indian  Kings."  p.  124. 
"  But,  great  organiser  and  military  genius  that 
Shivaji  was,  it  is  in  far-seeing  statesmanship  that  he 
stands  supreme.  In  all  history  there  is  no  such  ex- 
ample of  modesty  in  the  face  of  continued  success. 
The  insolent,  overweening  vanity  which  has  proved 
the  ruin  of  so  many  commanders,  both  in  ancient  and 
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lern  times,'  found  no  place  in  Shivaji's  admirably 
'anced  mind."   pp.  275-6. 
His  one  aim  was  to  secure  the  freedom  of  his 
'ntrymen."   p.  276. 

At  last  ....Maharashtra  was  free.  Southern 

lia  was  safe.   The  single   wisdom   of  the  great 
ig,  dead  twenty  seven  years  before,  had  supplied 
place  of  two  hundred  battalions."    p.  276, 
these  are  views  and  estimates  which  one  tries  to 
1  in  vain  in  the  writings  of  Enropean  aathors. 
.  Kincaid  has  also  put  forward  his  facts  in  sup- 
\rt  of  his  opinions.   The  three  incidents  in  the  life 
!3hivaji,  which  have  given  rise  to  the  greatest  con- 
iversy,  are  the  death  of  Afzal  Khan,  the  murder  of 
iandra  Rao  More  and  the  destruction  of  Baji  Ghor- 
I  le  of  Mudhol.    All   these  three  incidents  have 
"sn  properly  explained,  the  circumstances  in  which 
by  took  place  fully  set  forth  and  Shivaji's  action 
titled.    On  one  point  new  light  has  been  thrown, 
<?at  the  least  the  old  light  has  been  rendered 
ghter.   English   writers   always  boast   that  al- 
>ugh  Shivaji's  career  was  almost  unchecked  in  its 
pcess,  he  was  not  able  to  take  the  small  English 
lytory  at  Surat  although  he  raided  that  prosperous 
frt  twice.    Marathas  were  unwilling  to  concede  all 
a  claims  that  were  thus  made  perhaps  by  implica- 
£>n.    Here  is  what  Mr.  Kincaid  has  to  say  abont 
ij 

At  the  time  of  the  first  raid  on  Surat  "a  body  of 
^arathas  tried  to  storm  the  English  factory  but  were 

Jilantly  repulsed  The  King 

l..*..M.very  wisely  did  not  attempt  the  reduction 
r  the  two  strongholds,  defended  as   they   were  by 
gsolute  men  and  containing  little  or  no  treasure." 
,  205-6.    (The  Italics  are  ours).   The  only  remark 
[i  would  make  is  that  Shivaji's  secret  service  was 
fj  efficient  and  extremely  well-organised. 
|  On  the  occasion  of  the  second  raid  "  a  Maratha 
|crce  for  a  third  time  appeared  before  the  English 
;ctory  and  warned  Streinsham  Master  that  unless 
ie  garrison  made  their  submission  by  sending  Shiva- 
'  a  present,  the  king  would  consider  it  incumbent 
^i  his  honour  to  storm    the  place.    The  English, 
ho  had  no  viish  to  drive  the  king  to  extremities^  glad* 
,i  agreed  to  send  him  a  peace  offering.'''    The  italics 
}re  ours.    Comment  is  superfluous. 
'  It  is  said  that  when  Macaulay's  History  of  England 
/as  published,  some   Workmen  met  together  and 
assed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the   author   for  having 
I'ritten  a  history  that  could  be   understood  by  the 
ibouring  classes.  In  the  same  manner  the  Marathas 
'lay  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Kincaid  for  hav- 
Qg  written  a  popular  history  which  can  be  read 
}rith  interest  by  the  average  Britisher  and  which 
loes  justice  to  the  Marathas.    We  deliberately  use 
,he  word  popular  to  bring  out  another  distinctive 
eature  of  this  book.    Mr.  Kincaid  is  an  excellent 
!  itory-teller  as  those  will  admit  who  have  read  his 
j  Vorks.   There  is  hardly  any  chapter  in  his  book 
which  does  not  contain  one  or  more  stories  about 
iometbing    or    other.    Sometimes   they   are  very 
Appropriate  as,  for  instance,  the  anecdote  about  Da- 
laji's  plucking  out  the  fruit  from  Shivaji's  grove 
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which  illustrates  his  severe  honesty,  p.  128.  But 
more  often  one  feels  that  the  author  is  on  the  look- 
out to  take  full  advantage  of  an  opportunity,  or  even 
to  create  opportunities,  to  enable  him  to  tell  a  good 
story.  The  story  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  or  of  Dhruva 
or  of  Karan  Ghelo  can  hardly  be  relevant  in  a  his- 
tory of  India.  Nor  could  the  legend  of  the  journey 
of  Hemadri  or  Hemadpant,  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Yadavas  of  Devgiri,  to  Ceylon  in  the  turban 
of  Bibhishan  add  to  the  dignity  of  a  sober  historical 
And  this  is  not  the  only  instance  of  its  kind.  Mr. 
Kincaid  describes  also  a  number  of  miracles  worked 
by  Tukaram  or  Ramdas.  They  will  be  excellent 
reading  in  a  book  of  fairy  tales  for  children.  In  a  , 
serious  history  of  the  Marathas  they  are  sure  to 
create  a  prejudice  against  the  writer  who  would  be 
pronounced  uncritical.  In  the  same  manner  the 
higher  problems  of  Maratha  history  are  Dot  even 
touched  by  Mr.  Kincaid.  The  condition  of  Maharash- 
tra at  the  time  of  the  rise  of  Shivaji,  the  work  of 
the  devotional  school  which  flourished  before  and 
about  his  time,  the  connection  between  the  religious 
and  the  national  movement,  the  organisation  of  Ma- 
ratha society— these  are  all  questions  of  absorbing 
interest.  A  considerable  body  of  material  cap- 
able of  throwing  light  on  them  has  been  recently 
made  available  by  the  research  of  scholars.  The 
late  Mr.  Justice  Ranade  was  the  first  to  deal  with 
these  questions  in  his  brilliant  essays  on  the  Rise 
of  the  Maratha  Power.  We  had  looked  forsvard  to 
finding  new  light  thrown  on  them  iu  the  pages  of 
the  present  work.  But  it  appears  we  must  still 
wait  for  an  authoritative  and  a  scholarly  history  of 
the  Marathas. 

INDIAN  AGRARIAN  ECONOMICS, 


Sir  Henry  Maine  praised  the  old  settlement  re» 
ports  as  mines  of  information  relating  to  Indian 
social  life.    The   present-day  revision  settlement 
reports  cannot  claim  such  high  praise,  but  they 
are  always  worth  looking  into,  as  they  sometimes 
throw  light  on  the  way  in  which  the  land  revenue 
policy  of  Government  is  fashioned  and  regulated. 
The  latest  report  of  this  class  which  has  come  into 
our  hands  is  that  relating  to  the  revision  Settlement 
of  the  Honavar  Taluka  of  the  Kanara  district  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency.    As  we  were  lazily  turning  the 
pages,  our  attention  was  arrested  by  a  strongly  worded 
passage  in  the  Collector's  letter  to  the  Settlement 
Commissioner  criticising  the  decision  of  the  officers 
concerned  and  of    Government  in  the  revision 
Settlement  of  the  neighbouring  Taluka  of  Karwar, 
which  the  Collector  thought  embarrassed  him  in 
making  proper  proposals  for  the  Honavar  Taluka. 
It  is  so  seldom  that  officials  fall  out  that  we  felt  at 
once  naturally  interested  in  this  exhibition  of  un- 
wonted independence  on  the  part  of  the  Collector. 
"Iam  constrained  to  question,  with  the  utmost 
respect,"  he  wrote,  "the  correctness  of  the  grounds 
on  which   the    orders  on  the    Karwar  Revision 
Settlement  Report  is  based.    The  assumption  on 
which  these  orders  rest  is  that  the  tenants  are  rack- 
rented.   I  have  searched  the  correspondence  in 
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vain  for  evidence  in  support  of  this  assumption. 
All  that  I  can  find  is  the  casual  observation  in 
paragraph  25  of  Mr.  Macgregor's  report.  Of 
rackrenting  I  am  afraid  there  is  a  certain  amount, 
but  probably  less  than  in  Ankola,  Kumta  and  Ho- 
navar,  and  Mr.  Curtis'  obiter  dictum  in  paragraph 
5  of  his  forwarding  report  to  the  effect  that  rack- 
renting  is  common  and  any  increase  of  assessment 
may  possibly  fall  on  the  tenant.These  two  sentences 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  form  the  whole  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  assumption  rests  that  tenants 
in  the  coast  village  are  generally  speaking  rack- 
rented.  With  all  deference,  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  statement  that  this  i3  the  case  should  not  have 
been  accepted  without  examination  of  the  grounds 
for  it."  Mr.  G.  Monteath  did  not  stop  here.  He 
went  on  to  say  :  "  In  the  Resolution,  it  is  stated  : 
'  Government  also  consider  that  the  high  prices  of 
land  are  due  to  the  pressure  of  population,  that  the 
same  cause  accounts  for  the  high  rents,:and  that 
there  is  a  distinct  danger  that,  as  suggested  by  the 
Settlement  Commissioner  (Mr.}  Curtis),  any  materi- 
al increase  of  assessments  may  fall  on  the  tenants. 
The  second  clause  of  this  sentence  begs  the  whole 
question."  The  Collector  went  on  to  show  that  the 
Government's  assumptions  were  unfounded.  We 
hastily  turned  to  the  Government  Resolution  on  the 
Honavar  revision  settlement  to  see  how  Govern- 
ment took  this  castigation  of  their  predecessors 
at  the  hands  of  the  Collector.  We  were  surprised  to 
see  that  Government  beyond  meekly  accepting  all 
the  Collector's  recommendations,  said  nothing. 
Evidently  they  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  he  re. 
garding  the  action  of  their  predecessors. 

The  question,  however,  is  much  too  important  to 
be  passed  over  in  silent  acquiescence.    We  there- 
fore, looked  into  the  revision  Settlement  report  of 
the  Karwar  Taluka  which  was  published  five  years 
ago,  to  see  whether  Mr.    Monteath's  statement 
that   the  point  was  disposed  of  without  exami* 
nation,   is  correct.    And  we  are  surprised  to  find 
that  this  is  lar  from  being  the  case.    Mr.  Macgregor 
adduces  what  seems  to  us  to  be  sufficient  reason  for 
his  statement  that  of  rackrenting,   he  was  afraid, 
there  is  a    certain  amount.   If  Mr.  Monteath  had 
had  the  patience  to   read  through  the  report,  he 
would  have  found  that,  in  a  paragraph  immediately 
following  that  sentence,  Mr.  Macgregor  mentioned 
that,  to  his  knowledge,   there  were  cases  in  the 
Taluka,  in  which  the  original  survey  assessment 
exceeded  the  rent  due,  and  the  landlords  had  to  resign 
their  lands.    He  admits  that  the  high-prices  of  rice 
lands  near  the  coast,  the  case  with  which  the  revenue 
is  collected,  and  the  rise  in  prices,  point  to  an  in- 
creased assessment  being  justifiable.   But,  he  writes, 
"  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  opening  of  the  Rail- 
way  to  Mormugoa  had  diverted  the  streams  of  carts 
loaded  with  cotton  which  came  from  Hubli  to  Kar- 
war and  which  probably  returned  to  the  Karnatak 
laden  with  rice  and  salt.    In  those  days  Karwar  ex- 
ported produce  outside  the  district  (being  a  new 
and  flourishing  port),  now  there  is  no  export  at  all. 
I  think    also  as  in  Ratnagiri  these  is  a  desire  on 
the  part  of  Government  servants  when  they  retire  to 
settle  down  in  Karwar.  It  has  its  advantages,  educa-  ' 


tion  in  the  High  School  is  available  and  the  climat 
is  good  ;  but  it  has  enhanced  the  value  of  land  fo 
agricultural  as  well  as  building  purposes  to  an  e* 
travagant  figure.  1  believe  the  best  rice-land  in  Kai 
war  is  worth  over  Rs.  600  an  acre,  as  agricultura 
land."  Throughout  the  report,  it  is  clear  that,  whil 
Mr.  Macgregor  did  not  wish  to  minimise  the  pre 
gress  made,  he  found  it  impossible  to  overlook  th 
undoubted  retrogression  that  had  taken  place  in  th 
taluka.    Thus   referring  to  a  part  of  the  taluka  h 
writes  :  *•  In  all  three  villages  there  was  a  goo 
deal  of  Kumri  in  the  old  days.    This  has  been  stop 
ped  for  many  years  now,  with  the  result  that  tenant 
have  emigrated  and  much  land  is  waste  and  mucl 
very  poorly  cultivated.    These  villages  I  have  redu 
ced  a  good  deal,  on  account  of  difficulty  in  gettin 
tenants  and  malarious  climate."    The  Collectoi 
Mr.  Swifte,  insisted  that  even  Mr.  Macgregor's  view 
were  too  optimistic.  The  latter  had  referred  to  an  ir 
crease  in  Local  Fund  roads  as  justifying  an  increas 
of  assessment.    Mr.  Swifte  cogently  pointed  out  tha 
the  Local  Fund  roads  are  paid  for  by  the  ratepayer 
collectively,  who  also  collectively  pay  the  assess 
ment  on  the  agricultural  lands  of  the  Taluka.  "I 
is  open  to  question,"  he  added,  "whether  collectiv 
improvements  paid  for   by  the  ratepayers  collec 
tively  can  legitimately  be  taxed  any  more  than  indi 
vidual  improvements   made  by  individuals.  Th 
matter  isoneof  principle  for  Government  to  decide.' 
He  further  pointed  out  that  free  grazing  and  per 
mission  to  collect  green  leaves  for  manure,  wer 
valuable  privileges  of  immemorial  standing  at  tl 
time  of  the  original  assessment,  which  the  ryots  >}Mf 
longer  enjoyed  ,•  and  that  considerable  restriction 
had  been  placed  on  the  collection  of  firewood  ii 
forests.    As  regards  the  rise  of  prices,  this  conscien 
tious  Collector,  referring  to  the  admitted  fact  tha 
the  Taluka  does  not  grow  enough  rice  to  feed  itsei 
and  that  the  imports  of  food  grains  considerably  exi 
ceed  the  exports,    observed  :    "Now,    it  may, 
think,  be  pertinently  argued  that  if  the  rice  grain  it 
the  Taluka  is  not  enough  to  feed  the  population! 
which  is  mainly  agricultural,  the  rise  in  prices  canno 
be  of  very  great  advantage  to  that  population  as  a 
whole.    Of  course,  higher  prices  benefit  big  land! 
lords  who  have  surplus  to  sell,  but  the  rayat  rel 
quires  as  much  to  eat  as  before,  even  though,  if  hi 
were  to  sell  his  rice,  he  would  get  more  for  it  tha  J 
he  formerly  did.    The  rise  in  prices  does  him  ncl 
good  and  does  not  help  him  to  pay  increased  assessB 
ment  unless  he  has  a  surplus  stock  of  food  grains  tel 
sell,  and  that,  collectively  speaking,  he  has  not.'B 
Mr.  Swifte's  report,  in  fact,  meets  every  one  of  th<B 
points  raised  in  Mr.  Monteath's  criticism,  and  it  iS 
one  of  the  best  reports  of  the  kind,   which  we  hav«B 
come  across.    It  brings  out  the  Collector  in  his  trufl 
role  of  "the  protector  of  his  people."  Mr.  Curtis,  whiB 
was    Settlement    Commissioner,    condemned  thtfl 
Collector's  views  at  all  points,  upheld  that  of  hill 
assistant,  Mr.  Macgregor,  and  argued  that  thougll 
the  value  of  land  might  be  inflated  by  the  demancB 
of  Government  pensioners  and  by  non-agriculturistslj 
"there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  it  shouicil 
not  bear  an  assessment  in  proportion  to  its  value."! 
Mr.  Swifte  had  argued  that  the  tenant  will  haveW 
ultimately  to  bear  the  burden  of  any  increase. 
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The  Government  of  the  day  strongly  took  the  Col- 
otor's  view,'  though  either  by  mistake  or  as  a  matter 

etiquette,  they  chose  to  father  it  on  the  Settlement 
')mmissioner  who  had,  as  shown  above,  taken  quite 
fe  opposite  line.  "As  reasons  for  enhancement," 
fey  said  in  their  final  order,  "Government  are  dis- 
used to  attribute  the  increase  of  population  largely 
}'  the  presence  of  the  population  upon  the  coast 
Ptcts  caused  by  the  extensive  afforestations  inland, 
pey  also  consider  that  the  high  prices  of  land  are 
Pie  to  the  pressure  of  the  population,  that  the  same 
Juse  accounts  for  the  high  rents  and  that  there  is  a 
Istinct  danger  that,  as  suggested  by  the  Settlement 
ommissioner  ( he  had  in  fact  suggested  the  con- 
'ary )  any  material  increase  of  assessments  may  fall 
1  the  tenants.  Indeed,  the  circumstances  of  the 
ise  seem  to  suggest  to  Government  the  desirability 
i  measures  for  the  moderation  of  rentals  rather 

an  the  increase  of  the  revenue   demand.  The 

overnor«in-Council  is  accordingly  unable  to  accept 
lie  proposals  made  by  the  local  officers  for  increase 
t  the  enhancement  of  assessments  in  the  Taluka," 

SOCIAL  WORK  ~  MYSORE 


I'  (From  our  Correspondent.) 

1  Bangalore  Sept.  8. 

''  Pahchama  Representation. 

'  It  was  a  startling  resolution  the  six  Members  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  Social  and  Civic  Progress  Association  pas:ed  at 
>'i  last  meeting  with  regard  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  M.  Rama  Rao, 
"eneral  Secretary  of  the  Association  to  urge  the  Government  to 
f'jmiuate  a  Panchama  to  the  reformed  Municipal  Council  of 
lysore.   The  six  Members  stated  thai  the  time   had  not  yet 
M/C  for  the  reform  in  question.     When,  pray,  will  that  time 
)iie?  One  can  well  understand  an  argument  to  the  effect  that 
I  here  is  not  a  literate  or  educated  Panchama  to  be  worthy  to  be 
^presented    in  the    Municipal  Council.     This    does  not 
>!;eem  to  be  the  casr,  so  far  at  least  Mysore  is  concerned, 
in  the  report   of   the  Mysore  Depressed    Classes  Mieion 
presented    at  the   Social  and    Civic  Conference  of  June 
91 7    the  Secretary    says  ''  one  special  feature    of  the 
Conference  was  the  thoughtful  speech  delivered  by  a  panchama, 
J.amed  Venkatadaei,  a  teacher  in  one  of  our  schools."   If  there 
Jvas  a  Panchama  fit  to  deliver  a  ,(  thoughtful  speech  "  I 
^honld  think  he  must  have  enough  brains  to  understand  his 
ttuties  and  responsibilities  as  a  Municipal  Councillor.  But 
bur  six  friends  think  the  time  has  not  yet  come.    Of  these 
lis  four  are,  I  may  mention,  Mr.  V.  N,  Naraeinha  Iyengar, 
President,  Mr.  M.  Venkata  Krishuayya,  and  Mrs.  Rangamma, 
members,  ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Depressed  Classes  Mission 
a  Mysore,  and  two  others  are  well-known  retired  officials 
with  popularity    for  public  servic".     It  is  distinctly  dis- 
paraging to  note  this  attituds  of  the  "  workers  ''  cf  the 
Depressed  Classes,  who  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  have  welcomed 
tuy  such  proposals  which  are  likely  to  be  given  effect  to  at 
jreseut  under  the  eulightened  administration  of  Mysjro  with 
which  His  Highness  the  Yuvarajha  is  connected.  Ootuparj 
shis  attitude  with  that  of  Depressed  Ol  isse*  Mission  of  India 
which  in  1917  states:  "the  interest  of  the  Depressed  Classes 
as  a  whole  might  he  better  safeguarded  than  at  present  either 
'oy  providing  for  the  election  of  their  representatives  on  the 
Municipal  and  local  holies  as  well  as  on  the  provincial 
Councils  as  far  as  possible  or  by  nominating  their  advocates 
from  higher  classes  whenever  qualified  representation  from 
their  own  class  mag  not  be  available."  But  when  available  why 
I  should  we  wait  for  the  time  to  come  % 


Ladies  Fob  Social  Work. 
In  a  previous  issue  of  the  Refomer  I  compLh«d  that  the 
Social  and  Civic  aviation  is  not  interested  greatly  in  inviting 
the  cooperation  of  Mies  to  underUke  Soiial  work.  I  think, I 
am  more  than  justified  in  making  this  complaint.    In  Mv«ore 
omj  or  two   ladies  are,  no  donbt,  taking  part  in  the  work 
of  the  association.    But  what  about  Bangalore,  where  thire 
are   more  educated  ladies  than  in    Mysore  end    rmny  of 
them,  /  have  heard,  are  willing  to  volunteer  their  services  for 
Social  work.    My  complaint  had  one  effect.     The  Gover meat 
Secretary  took  it  seriously  and  brought  a  proposition  before 
the  Committee  of  the  Association  urging  the  appointment  of 
paid  lady  workers,  and  the  Committee  resolved  to  request 
Government  to  depute  two  ladies  for  the  propaganda  work, 
their  pay  and  other  charges  being  borne  by  Government.  I  am 
one  with  the  suggestion  to  have  lady  workers  and  paid  workers 
too.     But  why  rush  through  the  thing  before  you  have 
made  an  attempt  to  get  voluntary  help  of  the  ladies.    I  think, 
in  this  connection,  it  would  do  well  for  me  to  attempt  to  ex. 
plode  the  fallacies— or  narrow  mindedness— that  exists  regard- 
ins  "forward"  ladies,  a  term  contemptuously  applied  by  some  to 
public-spirited  and  enlightened  ladies.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thina  to  hear  all  sorts  of  »« stories''  about  "forward"  ladies 
simply  because  they  are  attempting  to  raise  themselves  from 
the  degraded  position  to  which,  to  our  shame  aad  sorrow,  we 
and  our  society  had  condemned  them  for  a  long  time.    It  is  a 
pity  that  education  has  not  broadened  the  minds  of  many 
of  our  men— public  men  as  well.    Some  of  them  are  still  in 
the  stage  of  that  primitiveness  to  think  that  a  ''shake  hands" 
or  a  "private  conversation"  with  a  lady  is  b»d,  and  that  it 
denotes  moral  degradation  of  society.    That  this  view  pre. 
vails  with  the  Bangalore  Committee   of  Social  and  Civic 
Association  I  do  not  mean  to   say.    But  such  "enlighten- 
moot*'  many  "forward  "    men  among  us  possess.    To  such 
of  the  "forward"  men  who  scant  social  "danger"   in  women's 
emancipation  and  who  is   horrified  in  women's  approach  to 
public  places  my  remark  is  that  man  alone  is  responsible  for 
all  woman's  moral  faults.    Even  in  Mysore  itself,  it  is  my 
information,   the    Government    were  enquiring    into  the 
character  of  two  prominent  offL-ials  and  the  police  were  en 
quiring  into  the  character  of  another.  Yet  we  do  not  hesitate- 
to  question  the    morals  of   our  educated  ladies.  Simply 
because  they  are  educated  and  talk  freely  to  people  and  take 
part  in  public  UJe  and  activities. 


TELUGU  CONFERENCE. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

I  shall  be  greatly  obliged,  if  you  publish  the  following 
few  Hues  in  your  most  esteemed  paper. 

Ttie  idea  of  holding  aTelugu  Conference  was  first  conceived 
by  late  Ramaya  Dharmaji  Mumid,  in  the  year  1904  a  id  his 
utmost  efforts  in  that  direction  resulted  in  a  total  failure, 
owing  to  an  inadequate  co-operation  and  enthusiasm  on  tne 
part  of  the  people.  Its  adoption  appeared  unnecessary  and  its 
practicability  a  dream,  and  the  matter  was  allowed  to  p*ss  on 
without  exerting  any  practical  effort,  for  its  success. 

It  was  in  the  year  1915,  that  the  Telu»us  of  this 
presidency  seem  to  have  awakened  to  their  real  sense  of 
interest,  and  guaging  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  they 
determined  upon  holding  a  conference  at  Bombay,  to  discuss 
social  questions  affecting  the  communal  advancement.  A 
conference  that  sppearei  almost  impracticable  to  good  many 
people,  and  that  was  left  out  undecided  for  years  together, 
was  made  a  reality,  in  the  year  1915,  by  the  untiring  energy 
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and  unflinching  enthusiasm  of  Messrs.  Parsha  and  Gangla,  two 
prominent  members  of  bur  community. 

The  importance  of  such  a  gathering  is  clearly  indicated, 
and  definitely  demonstrated^  by  its  practical  success,  over 
good  many  social  customs,  that  were-  a  recognised  bar 
against  our  progress.  Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  them, 
for  their  unselfish  service  to  the  community.  The  doubts 
about  its  practicability  have  been  shattered  to  pieces  by 
their  labour  and  its  imperious  necessity  realised  by  the  un- 
precedented success  of  the  conference.  But  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact  to  mention,  that  the  leading  members  of  the  community 
appear  to  have  grossly  neglected  the  question  of  holding  a 
tecond  Telugu  Conference,  as  nothing  is  done  in  this 
diiection,  although  some  three  yean  are  over,  after  its  first 
session.  The  Andras  of  the  East  (Ma Iras)  are  working 
bard,  for.  a  progressive  result,  and  they  havj  well  nigh 
succeeded.  Are  we,  their  brethern,  their  desoenicnts,  with 
glorious  and  meritorious  past,  going  to  allow  a  lethargic 
domination  over  us,  and  preserve  silence  at  the  cost  of 
degradation?  Are  weto  lag  behind  when  others  are  advancing? 
The  praise-worthy  inspiration,  breathed  out,  by  the  success 
cf  the  sister-communities  is  sufficient  to  wake  us  up,  from  the 
depth  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  instil  into  us  the  spirit 
of  working  for  the  good  of  our  community. 

The  wide  diffusion  of  education,  the  abolition  of  the 
pernicious  caste-distinction,  the  prevention  of  early- 
marriages  and  the  care  for  the  promotion  of  the  female 
educition,  are  still  the  imperious  problems,  before  our 
community  and  the  sooner  we  work  for  their  satisfactory 
solution,  the  better  for  the  community.  A  conference  is 
the  only  place  to  discuss  and  exchange  healthy  opinions  on 
various  vital  questions  tending  to  ameliorate  our  social 
position,  and  give  them  all  a  practical  success.  On  it  would 
depend  our  ultimate  success,  and  it  is  better,  that  we  should  at 
once  begin  to  work  in  this  direction,  without  any  furth'r  delay 
in  futile  consideration.  An  indefinite  postponement  of  the 
conference  is  detrimental  to  the  best  interest  of  thecommuuity, 
and  I  appeal  to  the  Tclngusof  Bombay,  I  appeal  to  the  leading 
members  of  this  community,  to  take  up  the  n  atter  in  band 
and  do  the  needful  immediately. 

Bombay  was  first  and  foremost  to  hold  the  conference  in  trie 
year  1015,  will  Bombay  fail  in  the  year  1918  ? 
10th  Kamatipura,  ) 
11-9-18.  J 


Tet.agu  Mitra. 


"  THE  JANMA  RAHASYA." 


The  Editor,  The  "Indian  Social  Reformer/ 

Sir, 

The  new  drama,  entitled  "Jauma  Rahasya''  or  "  The 
difference  one's  caste  makes,*'  recently  staged  by  "  Tue 
Balwant  Sangit  Mandali,"  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of  tvery 
high  souled  social  reformer.  In  this  play  tbe.  learned  and 
talented  author  Mr,  Shripad  Krishna  Kolhatkar  has  moat 
skillfully  and  ingeniously  depicted  the  picture  of  the  mus-. 
pathetic  and  deplorable  phase  of  ths  Hindu  Sucial  Life.  He 
has  most  vividly  revealed  the  most  insurmountable  difficulties 
and  the  sore,  beart-rending  and  pathetic  scenes  of  distress,  that 
occasionally  occur  in  cur  society  owing  to  the  hide  bound 
dis  inctious  and  differences  observed  in  the  different  castes  of 
the  Hindu  community.  The  author  has  attempted  to  show  how 
an  innocent,  loving  and  lovely  young  maiden  and  her  faithful 
young  and  pious  lover  have  been  victimised  to  the  cruel 
observance  of  the  rigid  and  strict  rules  of  the  distinction  of 
caste.  This  drama,  so  to  say,  strongly  supports  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Pat  el's  Bill  for  validating  marriages  between  Hindoos  of 
different  castes.    The  author  has  bestowed  every  care  upon 


his  work  of  art  and  has  suocaedei  in  most  convincing! 
bringing  home  to  his  audience  the  eruel  wrong  thatth 
Hindoo  community  imposes  upon  her  most  innocent  an 
high  principled  members.  This  drama,  we  hope  and  exp« 
will  go  a  long  way  in  converting  people  to  a  new  line  ■ 
thought,  and  in  redressing  a  great  wrong  done  to  individui 
liberty  and  having  the  invidious  distinctions,  that  have  be«j 
enbittered  by  caste,  gradually  relaxed,  if  not  altogether  i 
moved. 

Iq  spite  of  its  molest  programme,  therefore,  we  think  th» 
the  "Janma  Rahasya"   makes  an  important   event   in  tl 
history,  not  only  of  our  domestic  Marathi   literature,  such 
it  i3,  but  also  of  socid  reform  ;  and  we  hopa,   that  it  will  fii 
a  prominent  phoa  in  the  anunal  review,  which  the  aposl 
of  social  reform,  Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar  will  take  of  t 
year's  progress  at  the   ensuing  National  Social  Confereuo 
In  this  connection,  it  would  be  unjust  to  ignore  the  claims 
the  «<Balvant  Saugit  Maudali''  who  put  the  "Janma  Rahasy 
on  the  stage,    Surely,  it  is  a  happy    combination  that  mi 
an  epochmaking  drama  should  be  produced  on  the  stage 
such  a  popular  and  renowned  bind  of  singer3  and  actors 
tbe  ''Halvant  Saugit  Mandali.'' 

G.  K.  Shjrsat. 

G 

20 


iriaGAUM,  1 
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SPECIAL  MARATHA  CONFERENCE. 


Mr.  G.  K.  Kadam  Vakil  writes  that  the  Special  Marat 
Conference  to  demand  communal  representation  and  apprc 
in  principle  the  Chelmsford-Montagu  scheme,  which  v< 
announced  to  bo  held  at  Poona  in  October  will  be  held 
Nasik.  Representatives  from  villages  in  the  Nasik  Dist 
will  hold  a  general  meeting  on  the  26th  instant  at  Sukene  nf 
Thergaon  Railway  Station  to  form  a  Reception  Committed 
to  elect  the  President  of  the  forthcoming  Conference. 


A  NOTABLE  CONVERSION. 


The  Catholic  Herald  of  India  reports  that  Sir  Archd 
Earle,  K.  0. 1.  E.,  late  Chief  Commissioner  of  Assam,  v 
received  into  the  Catholic  Church  shortly  after  hi3  reti 
to  England,    Lady  Earle  being  expected  soon  to  take 

s>me  step. 


THE  HINDU  INTERMARRIAGE  BILL. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Beformer. 

Sir, 

Tue  Bombay  Chronicle  confesses  to  a  sense  of  stupefactl 
at  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  so  many  "  otherwise  estimab 
members  of  the  Imperial  Legi»tative  Council  to  Mr.  Pat 
Hindu  Marriage  Bill.     I  think  it  would  do  well  to  pon1 
over  what  its  vernacular  ally    in  the  Bombay  Deccan, 
Kesari,  has  got  to  say  on  the  Bill.    The  Kesari  thinks  t 
the  la  w  may  be  amended  so  as  to  allow  the  children  of 
inter-married  couple  to  inherit  the  property,  of  their  parei 
but  they  ought  not  to  inherit  the  property  of  the  relati 
of  their  parents.  In  short,  the  offending  parties  should] 
ontc.stes,  though  they  may  remain  Hindus.    "  And  if 
law,"  says  the  Kesari,  "  we.e  to  be  amended  in  this  mansl 
that  law,  be  it  remembered,  would  be  looked  upon  asdesig 
to  bring  about    confusion    in  caste-system   and  there!| 
oppressive.    We  are  prepared  to  couceie  that  a  man  may 
h;s  individual  liberty  just  as  he  likes." 

The  Kesari  obviously  thinks  that  the  caste-system  mus  l 
upheld  by  law  and  that  individual  liberty  must  be  rcstrid 
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in  its-interests.  Of  course  it  forgets  that  such  claims  of  the  i 
caste  are  opposed  to  all  principles  of  liberty  recognised  by  the 
civilized  mankind, — principles,  on  which  the  Indians, 
including  the  extremists  of  the  Kesari  type,  have  to  base  their 
claim  for  political  enfranchisement.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  same  paper  has  not  scrupled  to  oppose  communal 
representation  on  the  ground  that  it  would  perpetuate  caste 
distinctions  ! 

It  is  significant  that  the  Mahratta,  Kesari  s  English  twin, 
is  studiously  silent  on  the  question. 

Poona,  \ 
ISth  September,  1918,   J  V.  R.  Kothaki. 

"TO  MY  WIFE." 

On  re  reading  some  old  love-letters. 
Ah,  dear,  that  ever  two  frail  hnman  hearts 
Conld  hold  sach  store  of  passion,  conld  sustain 
The  royal  tyranny  of  snch  a  love, 
Conld  dwell  so  yoked,  and  yet  be  separate, 
Conld  bear  that  nrge  to  ntter  union 
And  yet  by  iron  laws  be  held  apart. 
For  never  yet  has  God  to  lovers  given 
That  self  and  self  should  truly  be  but  one. 
However  sweetly  soul  be  knit  to  soul, 
However  holy  the  accord  of  will, 
However  near  the  beat  of  heart  to  heart, 
Yet  are  the  lovers  twain.    In  earth  or  heaven 
No  power  exists  to  break  those  barriers  down— 
The  barriers  of  bone  and  flesh,  that  hold 
Each  narrow  brain  pent  in  its  own  small  home, 
Heirs  of  a  past  for  ever  disparate. 
This  side  the  grave  we  are  not  one,  but  twain. 
Ab,  sweet  despair,  that  ne'er  on  earth  can  love 
Find  that  full  union,  whose  divine  surcease, 
Whose  perfect  self-surrender  and  self-loss, 
!She  craves  so  keenly  :  ne'er  on  earth  can  each 
Identified  in  other  sink  the  weight 
Of  self  hood — that  inexorable  weight 
Of  selfhood,  which  for  ever  fetters  love. 
And  yet  we  twain  may  joyfully  thank  God 
For  that  fierce  raging  flame,  which  seared 
And  shriveled  us  in  sweetest  agony  : 
Thank  God  we  lived  once  mightily,  drank  deep 
The  rich  rare  vintage  of  imperial  love, 
Beat  with  vain  wings  against  those  iron  bars 
That  keep  us  yet  remorselessly  unwed. 
For  as  the  years  shall  fly,  that  flame  divine — 
Thank  God  for  this —  shall  change  to  a  clear  glow 
0£  friendship  and  of  holy  reverence, 
And  we  shall  be  content  to  wait  in  peace, 
Knowing  we  hold  God's  highest  gift— a  Home  ; 
And  knowing  too  with  gallant  confidence 
That  we  shall  dwell  for  ever  fully  one, 
One  single  soul,  when  Death  shall  break  the  bars, 
And  so  fulfil  oar  first  fierce  passion's  dream. 
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The  Tom  of  the  Tide.  The  last  week  of  Septem- 
ber has  been  a  week  of  victories  lor  the  Allies,  The 
surrender  of  Bulgaria  on  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
and  the  brilliant  victories  of  Indian  and  British 
troops  which  have  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  the 
whole  of  Palestine,  have  already  produced  far- 
-reaching effects.  The  progress  on  the  Western  front 
lis  steady  and  sure,  though  the  enemy  is  putting 
forth  superhuman  efforts  to  stem  the  irresistible 
pressure  of  the  French,  British  and  American 
armies.  The  end  of  the  war  can  not  be  far  off.  The 
German  Emperor,  may  well  feel  anxious  about  the 
future  of  his  throne  and  dynasty. 


President  Wilson  on  the  War.  President  Wilson 
has  made  another  of  his  illuminating  speeches  on 
the  aims  of  the  war.  In  the  course  of  it,  he  set  forth 
the  main  objects  which  should  be  had  in  view  in 
making  peace  in  the  following  emphatic  terms : 
"Firstly,  the  impartial  justice  meted  out  must 
involve  no  discrimination  between  those  to  whom 
we  wish  to  be  just  and  those  to  whom  we  do  not 
wish  to  be  just.  It  must  be  a  justice  that  has  no 
favourites  and  knows  no  standards,  but  the  equal 
rights  of  the  several  peoples  concerned.  Secondly, 
no  separate  or  special  interest  of  any  single  nation 
or  any  group  cf  nations  can  be  made  the  basis  of 
any  part  of  the  settlement,  which  is  not  consistent 
with  the  common  interest  of  all.  Thirdly,  there  can 
be  no  leagues  or  alliances  or  special  covenants  and 
understandings  within  the  general  and  common 
family  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Fourthly,  and 
more  specifically,  there  can  be  no  special  selfish 
economic  combinations  within  the  League  and  no 
employment  of  any  form  of  economic  boycott  or 
exclusion  except  as  a  power  ol  economic  penalty  by 
exclusion  from  the  markets  of  the  world  may  be 
vested  in  the  League  of  Nations  itself  as  a  means  of 
discipline  and  control.  Fifthly,  all  international 
agreements  and  treaties  ot  every  kind  must  be  made 
known  in  their  entirety  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Special  alliances  and  economic  rivalries  and  hosti- 
lities have  been  the  prolific  source  in  the  modern 
world  of  passions  that  produce  war.  It  would  be  an 
insincere,  as  well  as  an  insecure  peace  that  did  not 
exclude  them  in  definite  binding  terms." 


The  Influenza  Epidemic.  The  influenza  epidemic 
in  Bombay  city  has  shown  no  signs  of  abatement 
till  Friday.  The  number  of  deaths  have  been 
mounting  up,  and  during  the  24  hours  ending  6  a,m. 
on  that  day,  it  had  reached  the  grim  total  of  724, 
notwithstanding  that  a  large  exodus  of  people  from 
the  city  has  been  taking  place.  The  mortality  is 
considerably  higher  than  that  of  the  worst  days  of 
plague.  The  sufferings  ot  the  people  are  indescrib- 
able. The  only  bright  feature  of  a  most  gloomy 
situation  is  the  splendid  manner  in  which  the  pub- 
lic spirit  of  our  citizens  of  all  classes  has  rallied  to 
the  relief  of  the  stricken  population.  In  this  con- 
nection, a  special  word  ot  praise  is  due  to  the 
Social  Service  League  which,  under  the 
energetic  guidance  of  Mr.  N.  M.  Joshi,  of  the  Ser- 
vants ol  India  Society,  and  his  co-workers  has 
organised  a  campaign  of  relief.  Several  medical 
and  other  students  are  serving  as  volunters  under 
the  auspices  of  the  League.  The  Municipal  Health 
Department  is  surpassing  all  previous  records  by  the 
vigour  and  dimensions  of  its  relief  operation;;.  The 
epidemic  is  raging  with  even  greater  intensity  in 
some  of  the  moffusil  towns  where  facilities  and  re- 
sources for  relief  work  are  far  less.  The  shortage  of 
crops  owing  to  deficient  rainfall  has  aggravated  the 
economic  position  created  by  high  prices.  It  behoves 
Government  and  the  leaders  of  the  people  to  plan 
and  undertake  at  once  a  systematic  scheme  of 
famine,  and  medical  relief  on  a  scale  larger  than  any 
hitherto  attempted. 


Mr.  Gandhi  5  We  are  .  sorry  to  learn  from  the 
Bombay  Chronicle  that  Mr.  Gandhi  who  has  been 
keeping  indifferent  health  for  some  weeks  past,  has 
had  during  the  last  few  days  a  relapse  and  is  lying 
seriously  ill  at  Ahmedabad.  According  to  the  latest 
report,  the  condition  of  his  health  is  such  as  to  cause 
anxiety.  It  will  be  the  earnest  prayer  of  many  that 
Mr.  Gandhi  may  soon  recover,  and  that  he  may  be 
spared  for  many  more  years  to  the  service  of  the 
country. 


Governors  of  Madras  and  Bombay.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  Lord  Wilhngdon  vacates  office  as 
Governor  of  Bombay  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
weeks  and  will  be  succeeded  by  Captain  George 
Ambrose  Llyod  M.  P,  Captain  Llyod  from  all 
accounts  is  a  capable  and  industrious  man  with 
considerable  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs  gained  by 
extensive  travels  especially  in  Asia.  Lord  Willing- 
don  alter  a  few  months'  rest  and  recuperation  in 
England  will  relieve  Lord  Pentland  in  Madras.  We 
are  sure  that  Madras  has  every  reason  to  look  for- 
ward to  a  happy  period  of  progress  under  Lord 
Willingdon. 


Sir  William  Meyer.  The  G.C.I.E.  conferred  on 
Sir  William  Meyer  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  is  a 
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recognition,  as  well-deserved  as  unique,  of  his  great 
services  as  Finance  Member  of  the  Government  of 
India  during  a  period  of  unprecedented  stress  and 
strain.  We  cannot  believe  that,  at  a  time  like  this. 
Sir  William  Meyer's  vast  ability  and  knowledge  of 
India  and  her  people,  will  be  allowed  to  remain  un- 
utilised in  connection  with  the  large  constitutional 
and  economic  developments  before  us,  unless  he 
himself  prefers  to  devote  his  well-won  leisure  to  the 
historical  studies  which  are  so  near  to  his  heart. 


The  Next  National  Congress :  -The  Reception 
Committee  of  the  next  ordinary  Congress  to  be  held 
at  Delhi  have  unanimously  elected  Mr.  Bal  Ganga- 
dhar  Tilak  to  the  Presidentship  ot  that  Congress, 
Mr.  Tilak  had  been  nominated  by  n  out  of  12  Pro- 
vincial Congress  Committees.  The  Committee  de- 
cided that  the  news  of  his  election  should  be  cabled 
to  Mr.  Tilak  to  the  first  port  at  which  Mr.  Tilak's 
boat  might  be  expected  to  touch. 

The  Two  Reform  Committees  :    The  two  essen- 
tials of  the  scheme  of  constitutional  reform  outlined 
in  the   Montague-Chelmsford  report,  are  the  com- 
position of  the  electorates  and  the  demarcation  of 
functions  between   the   Imperial   and  Provincial 
Governments  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the 
Members  of  Council  and  the  Ministers  in  the  Pro- 
vincial Governments.    The  report  laid  down  some 
general  principles  but  proposed  that    the  details 
should  be  settled  by  two  committees  after  investi- 
gation  and   enquiry  on   the   spot.    The  authors 
observed  that  the  composition  of  the  new  legislative 
councils  could  not  be  definitely  determined  without 
a  careful  survey  of  all  the  material  available  in  the 
provinces  for  an  electorate.     "  We  must  in  fact," 
they  said,  "measure  the  number  of  persons  who 
can  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  be  reasona- 
bly entrusted  with  the  duties  of  citizenship.  We 
must  ascertain  what  sort  of  franchise  will  be  suited 
to  local  conditions,  and  how  interests  that  may  be 
unable  to  find    adequate    representation  in  such 
constituencies  are  to  be  represented.''     They  pro- 
posed  that    this    work    should    be  undertaken 
by  a  Committee  which  should  consist  of  a  Chairman 
chosen  from  outside  India,  two  experienced  officials 
and  two  Indians  of  high  standing  and  repute.  As 
the  Committee  visited  each  province   in  turn  one 
civilian  officer  and  one   Indian  appointed  by  the 
Provincial    Government    should      join  it  and 
share     in     its    labours.      "The  Committees 
investigations  into  the  subject  of  the  franchise, 
the  constituencies  and  the  nominated  element,"  they 
added,  "will  enable  it  to  advise  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  councils,  which,  we  propose,  should  then  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Government  of  india,  in 
the  form  of  regulations  to  be  laid  before  Parliament. 
It  has  recently  been  announced  that  the  Franchise 
Committee  will  also  have  to  investigate  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  communal  electorates  beyond 
the  limits  proposed  in  the  joint  report.    The  second 
or  Subjects  Committee,  it  was  proposed,  should  be 
similar  in  composition  to,  but  possibly  smaller  than, 
the  Franchise  Committee.    Its  first  business  would 
be  to  consider  what  were  the  services  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  provinces,  all  others  remaining  with 
the  Government  of  India.    In  the  second  place  the 
Committee   would  have  to   consider  which  of  the 
provincial  subjects  should  be  "transferred"  to  Minis- 
ters chosen   from   the   Legislative  Assembly,  and 
what  limitations  should  be  placed  upon  the  Minis- 
ters' complete  control  of  them.    It  is  clear  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  authors  that  this  Committee 
should  not  merely  frame  a  general  scheme  of  division 
for  all  provinces,  but  should  also  go  into  the  question 
of  the  extent  to  which  each  province  might  at  once 
begiven  control  of  its  own  affairs.  "The  list  ot  trans- 
ferred subjects,"  say  the  joint  authors,  "will  of 


course  vary  in  each  province  ;  indeed   it  is  by  vari-  I 
ation  that  our  scheme  will  be  adjusted  "to  varying  I 
local   conditions.    The  determination  of  the  list  for 
each  province  will  be  a  matter  for  careful  investiga- 
tion, tor  which  reason  we  have   not   attempted  to 
undertake  now." 

The  composition  of  the  two  Committees  is  not  yet 
complete,  but  we  do  not  expect  that  more  than  one 
or  two  more  names  will  be  added  to  those  already 
announced.    Lord  Southborough  will  be  chairman 
of  both  the  Committees.    This,  we  think,  is  neces- 
sary  as  it  is  part  of  the  proposal  that  the  two  com- 
mittees should  meet  and  confer  with  each  other, 
"because  the  extent  to  which  responsibility  can  be 
transferred  is  related  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
electorate  which  will  be  available  in  any  particular 
province."    Lord  Southborough  is  one  of  the  ablest  f 
men  in  the  English  Civil  Service  and  has  had  large  I 
experience  of  work  such  as  that  entrusted  to  the  two  I 
Committees.   The  other  members,  so  far  announced, 
are  Mr.  Syed  Aftab  Ahmad,  Member  of  the  Secretary 
of  State's  Council,  Sir  Frank  Sly,   Dr.  Sapru,  and 
Messrs  S.  N.  Bannerjee,  H.  F.  W.  Gillman,   V.  S. 
Srinivasa  Sastri,  C.  H.  Setalvad,  H.  L.  Stephenson, 
J.  P.  Thompson,  and  Khan  Bahadur.  Dr.  Sapru, 
Mr.   Banerjee  and    Mr.    Sastry,    represent  their 
provinces  in    the     Imperial  Legislative  Council. 
Mr.   Setalvad  is  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Bombay 
University,  and  represented  Bombay  in  the  Imperial 
Legislative  Council  during  its  last  term  in  succession 
to  Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta.     The  Khan  Bahadur 
is  nominated  no  doubt  as  representing. Indian  States  | 
as   well  as   the   Mahomedan  -  community.     It  is 
further   announced  that  a   Deputy  Chairman  for 
each  of  the  two  Committees    will  be  appointed 
from  England.    This  is  necessary,  as  the  chairman 
cannot  preside  at    every  sitting    of  each  of  the 
Committees.    The  selection  of  non-official  members 
has  been   criticised  by   Radical    papers  in  IndiaJ 
as   being   confined    to    members  of  the  Liberal 
party.     There  is  nothing  unfair  in  this  criticism; 
though  the  obvious  answer  is  that  persons  who 
regard  the  whole  scheme  as  unacceptable,  cannot' 
in  fairness  to  them  be  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  settling  its   details.     But   the  violently 
offensive  personal  attacks  which  Justice,  the  anti-j 
Brahman  paper  of  Madras,  is  indulging  in,  on  Mr.j 
Srinivasa  Sastry,    widely  transcend   the  limits  of 
honourable,  not  to  say  honest  journalism,  and  are,  we, 
are  sure,  regretted  by  responsible  leaders  of  the  non-i 
Brahman  communities  in    Madras.    Mr.  Sastry's, 
views  on  the  subject  of  adequate  representation  to 
all  classes  and  communities,  are  not  a  secret,  and 
we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  envenom- 
ed diatribes    against    this    "  ex-schoolmaster "  id 
Justice.    Surely,    to    have  been    a  schoolmaster 
is  not  a  sin  in  the  eyes  of  people  who   profess  to 
believe  in  education  !   

Publications  .'of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  We 

have  received  two  pamphlets  issued  by  the! 
Bureau  of  Education.  One  of  them  relates  tc 
Natural  Science  in  the  British  educational  system, 
and  consists  of  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  enquire 
into  the  question.  The  other  consists  of  extracts 
from  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu 
cation  Washington,  1916,  regarding  vocational 
education.  The  pamphlets  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Superintendent,  Government  Printing,  Delhi,  ai 
annas  4  and  3  respectively. 

The  Rowlatt  Committee's   Recommendations  :  I 

is  intended  to  publish  a  Bill  incorporating  the 
recommendations  of  the  Rowlatt  Committee  at  q 
comparatively  early  date  so  that  ample  opportunity 
may  be  given  to  all  interested  in  the  measure  tc 
consider  its  provisions  before  the  Bill  is  submitted  t<( 
the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  in  Delhi. 
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HINDU  MARRIAGE. 
j  — ■  

•  We  are  glad  that  Pandit  A.  Mahadeva  Sastry 
has  collected  together  in  a  single  handy  volume  his 
■  essays  published  from  time  to  time  on  Vedic  reli- 
-gion  and  its  bearing  on  social  reform  in  Hindu 
Isociety.  Mr.  Sastry  has  conclusively  proved  that 
Hhe  Vedas  which  are  the  final  authority  in  all 
matters  to  professors  of  the  Hindu  religion,  do  not 
^countenance  the  inferior  position  which  later 
tShastras  have  assigned  to  women.  He  has  conclu- 
sively shown  that  in  Vedic  times  women's  status 
;was  equal  to  that  of  men  ;  girls  were,  like  boys, 
[initiated  in  Vedic  studies  through  the  sacrament 
^of  upanayana  and  they  had  to  follow  the  same 
.course  of  study,  including  the  Vedas,  as  men  ;  that 
•women  were  free  to  marry  or  not  to  marry;  that 
Jthe  remarriage  of  widows  was  not  forbidden  ; 
[that  infant  and  child  marriages  were  un- 
iknown  ;  and  that  inter-caste  and  inter-racial 
!|marriages  were  not  prohibited.  Mr.  Sastry's 
explanation  of  why  and  when  this  elevated  concep- 
tion of  women's  position  in  society  and  the  family 
jwas  departed  from,  is  far-fetched  and  uncon- 
Ivincing.  He  suggests  that  the  degeneration  began 
'  when  Brahman  families  ceased  to  employ  Aryan 
'Shudras  for  domestic  service,  including  cooking, 
jjas  they  used  to  do;  that  the  whole  of 
Pomestic  service  fell,  in  consequence,  to  the 
lot  of  Brahman  women  ;  that,  as  a  result 
of  this  change  in  her  economical  status,  any 
systematic  intellectual  education  was  thought 
junnecessary  for  Brahman  women  ;  and  that,  there- 
i  fore,  for  the  girls,  marriage  and  married  life 
'had  come  to  take  the  place  of  the  upanayana 
i  and  student  life  of  boys.  In  other  words, 
(the  position  of  Hindu  women  according  to  Mr. 
'Sastry,  was  high  so  long  as  the  Hindu  social  sys- 
tem rested  on  the  basis  of  a  kind  of  domestic  servi- 
tude of  Aryan  Shudras.  Such  an  explanation  is  in  flat 
'Contradiction  to  the  experience  of  other  ancient 
.societies,  which  has  invariably  been  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  institution  of  slavery  in  a  society  has 
had  the  direct  effect  of  lowering;  the  status  of 
iwomen.  We  are,  therefore,  inclined  to  take  the 
/view — the  very  opposite  of  Mr.  Sastry's — that  it  was 
J  the  enslavement  of  the  Shudras  that  led  to  the 
'degradation  of  women's  status  in  Hindu  society. 
''Women  who  were  as  competent  in  Vedic  times  as 
(men  to  study  the  Vedas,  came  to  be  classed  as 
jShudras  so  far  as  their  competence  for  such  study 
iwas  concerned,  and  in  other  respects,  their  position 
'in  society  became  one  of  ever-increasing  dependence. 

To  us  who  have  no  pretensions  whatever  to  Vedic 
'scholarship,  but  have  some  acquaintance  with 
sociological  processes,  the  downward  movement 
of  Hindu  society  represents  a  social  fusion 
on  unequal  terms.  No  Aryan  woman  who  had 
,been  accustomed  to  the  higher  status  of  the 
(Vedic  regime,  no  women  born  of  such  a  one, 
would  have  submitted  to  the  role  of  a  domestic 
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drudge,  a  child  wife,  or  a  child  widow.  She 
would  have  revolted  against  the  attempt  to 
enslave  her  by  such  social  customs.  These  customs 
could  have  been  enforced  only  on  women  of  a 
subject  race  whom  the  Aryans  were  obliged  to 
marry  and  whom  they  obliged  to  marry  them 
as  they  spread  over  the  country.  Such  women 
would  naturally  come  under  the  ban  which 
forbade  Vedic  studies  to  Shudras,  for  they  were 
themselves  of  Shudra  origin  ;  pre-puberty  marriage 
would  be  adopted  as  the  sole  sufficient  safeguard 
against  pre-marital  licence  which  is  still  observable 
among  several  aboriginal  tribes  ;  enforced  widow- 
hood would  have  been  regarded  as  a  means  of  im- 
pressing forcibly  on  such  women  the  sanctity  of  the 
marriage  tie,  These  restrictions  survived  even  after 
the  door  was  closed  against  marriage  with  women 
of  the  indigenous  tribes,  and  when  the  men  of  the 
higher  castes  were  every  whit  as  mixed  in  their 
origin  as  their  women.  The  social  reform  movement 
was  originally  and  is  still  very  largely  an  attempt 
to  restore  to  women  the  status  which  belonged  to 
women  of  the  Vedic  period.  It  aims  at  emancipat- 
ing them  from  the  thraldom  of  ignorance  and  of 
depressing  social  customs.  Many  of  the  early 
reformers  little  understood  the  full  implication  of 
the  movement.  They  thought  that  enforced  widow- 
hood could  be  abolished  without  any  further  dis- 
turbance of  the  social  environment;  when  they  found 
that  child  marriage  was  intimately  connected  with 
enforced  widowhood,  they  hoped  that  the  raising  of 
the  marriageable  age  would  be  all  that  was  needed  ; 
when,  again,  they  realised  that  the  want  of  educa- 
tion of  women,  was  at  the  root  of  these  two  social 
evils,  they  dreamed  that  the  education  of  women 
was  the  ultimate  solution  of  their  social  problems. 
These,  no  doubt,  are  very  important  reforms.  But 
the  greatest  reform  of  all  is  the  abolition  of  caste, 
because  so  long  as  men  regard  their  own  group  as 
superior  to  that  of  other  men,  they  will  not  like  to 
give  to  women  a  freedom  which  may  lead  them  to 
choose  their  husbands  from  outside  their  own 
groups. 

Mr.  Patel's  Bill  for  validating  intermarriages 
among  Hindus  of  all  castes  is,  therefore,  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  Wherein  it  is  defective  is  that, 
as  we  have  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  it  entirely 
ignores  the  conditions  which  are  necessary  to  ensure 
the  stability  as  a  social  institution,  apart  from  the 
validity,  of  intermarriages.  The  Indian  Patriot  of 
Madras  objects  to  our  suggestion  that  the  Bill 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  apply  only  to  persons 
who  have  attained  their  legal  majority  on  rather 
curious  grounds.  In  the  first  place,  it  argues  thatthere 
is  no  difference  between  a  father  taking  his  minor 
children  with  him  to  another  religion  and  his  getting 
a  minor  daughter  or  son  married  outside  the  custo- 
mary circle.  Surely,  no  man  can  feel  that  his  sal- 
vation depends  on  his  getting  his  child  married  to 
a  child  of  a  caste  different  from  his  own  !  But  the 
cream  of  our  contemporary's  argument  isthat  the  res- 
triction of  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  to  adult 
persons,  would  derogate  from  the  character  of  the 
measure  as  one  of  Hindu  jurisprudence.  The  objec- 
tion is  so  startling  that  our   contemporary's  words 
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should  be  quoted.  "The  proposal  of  the  Social 
Reformer"  it  observes,  "would  introduce  changes 
which  are  opposed  to  the  principles  of  Hindu  law 
and  to  the  practices  of  modern  times.  Mr.  Basu's 
Bill  stood  on  a  different  ground  because  it  made  no 
distinction  between  marriages  among  Hindus  and 
marriages  between  Hindus  and  Mahomedans.  But 
intercaste  marriages  present  no  such  novel  features 
and,  therefore,  in  our  opinion,  ought  not  be 
burdened  with  conditions  which  were  not 
insisted  on  in  ancient  days.  For  every  kind 
of  marriage  there  must  be  a  basis,  and  if  Mr. 
Patel's  Bill  does  not  possess  the  basic  principles 
of  Hinduism  it  is  far  better  to  retain  the  principles 
which  Hindu  law  and  custom  sanctioned  in  ancient 
days.  The  changes  suggested  by  our  contemporary 
are  peculiar  in  as  much  as  they  reject  Hindu  law  al- 
together and  accept  conceptions  which  take  us 
entirely  to  modern  times.  And  unless  Mr.  Pate) 
professes  his  Bill  entirely  to  be  intended  to  suit  the 
convenience  and  taste  of  modern  Hindus  and  has  no 
reference  to  their  old  ecclesiastical  law,  the  basis  we 
have  suggested  for  it  would  be  entirely  wanting. 
Hindu  law,  both  ancient  and  modern,  invariably 
assumed  the  complete  authority  of  the  father  over 
his  minor  children.  And  we  do  not  desire  Hindu 
law  as  it  was  in  ancient  days  to  be  changed  to  ensure 
success  to  Mr.  Patel's  Bill." 

Mr.  Mahadeva  Sastry  and  other  Vedic  scholars 
have  proved  that  child  marriage  was  no  part  of 
Vedic  usage.  So  if  the  object  of  Mr.  Patel's  Biil 
is  to  revive  the  Vedic  usage,  it  may  well  revive  it 
in  all  its  integrity.  Apart  from  that,  we  are  cer-  ' 
tainly  shocked  to  read  such  a  weighty  exponent  of 
public  opinion  as  our  contemporary  seriously  main- 
taining that  orthodox  Hindu  ideas  are  more  likely 
to  be  outraged  if  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  are  con- 
fined  to  adults  than  if  they  applied  to  babes  and  i 
sucklings  as  weli.  Even  if  the  Indian  Patriot's  con-  ' 
tention  is  right,  still  it  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  we  are  living  in  modern  times,  and  that  the 
complete  autocratic  authority  of  the  father  over  his 
minor  children  is  not  accepted  as  a  dogma  of 
modern  jurisprudence.  The  Modern  Review,  we 
think,  conclusively  answers  this  line  of  reasoning, 
when  it  writes.  "  Intercaste  marriages  should  be  adult 
marriages.  The  parties  should  contract  such  marri- 
ages, understanding  their  full  social  and  other  conse- 
quences. No  parent  or  guardian  has  the  moral 
right  to  subject  his  male  or  female  ward  to  the 
consequences  of  such  a  marriage  at  an  age  when  the 
bride  or  bridegroom  is  not  in  a  position  to  fully 
realise  what  they  may  be." 

SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  IN  INDIA. — IV. 


At  the  outset  it  must  be  said  that  we  have  not 
sought  for  reforms  on  abstract  principles,  with  our 
feet  in  the  air.  We  are  not  actuated  by  theories. 
We  have  no  Ronsseaus,  no  Godwins,  no  Thomas 
Paines  to  fall  back  on.  If  only  we  had  produced 
such  men,  the  result  would  have  been  tremendous. 
Our  movement  is  not  one  of  those  that  are  sudden 
upheavals  with  awful  coruscations,  not  that  sadden 
breaking  up  or  wrenching  with  the  past  ;  but  it  is 


only  a  steady  and  well-ordered  growth.  The  peace- 
ful and  reil  character  ofour  agitation  and  the  humane 
purposes  underlying  it  are  not  recognised  and  hence 
all  this  pitiful  mean  cry  of  little  minds.  The  most 
vain  and  indiscreet  man  in  the  world  would  call  us I 
Maximalists,  etc.  and  still  secure  in  their  exploita- 
tion and  Directorship  of  tea  companies  etc,  they  would 
cant  in  the  most  unabashed  manner  about  their 
solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  the  masses.  This  per- 
fectly dishonest  claim  has  so  often  been  exposed  that 
it  requires  no  more  consideration.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  the  world  over,  the  blunders  and  the  dila- 
toriness  of  the  powers-that-be  and  of  their  allies  have 
always  been  the  opportunities  for  the  advance  of 
democracy.  It  requires  no  gainsaying  therefore  that 
if  only  our  powers-that-be  had  been  half  as  watch- 
ful as  the  rulers  in  England  are  and  if  they  had  at 
least  kept  themselves  in  some  touch  with  all  those 
progressive  movementis  of  governmental  policy  action, 
there  would  not  have  been  this  much  even  of  clamour 
and  bad  blood  in  this  otherwise  peaceable  people.  It 
can  be  affirmed  quite  boldly  that  the  Government  has 
failed  in  all  the  fundamental  ideas  that  sweep 
humanity  elsewhere. 

Now,  there  is  one  snre  criterion  or  touchstone  by 
which  the  beneficent  policies  of  the  Government  can 
be  tested  as  to  whether  their  progress  have  heen 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  the  country.     It  is 
surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that  no  budget  has  been 
framed  with  an  eye  to  make  it  an  epoch,  a  laud  mark 
whereby  the  constructive  and  legislative  side  of  state( 
policy  may  be  furthered,  no  expenditure  bus  been* 
incurred  or  increased  on  account  of  the  needs  arising 
from  beneficent  legislation,  nor  has  any  legislation  of 
a  progressive  nature  been  embarked  on  in  consequence 
of.  a  bold  Budget  framed  by  a  man  of  ideas' and  wide 
sympathies.    This  has  been  the  most  obvious  vulner- 
able point  in  the  whole  policy  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment.   We  search  in  vain  in  our  budgets,  for  any 
such  policy  or  programme   moulding  their  nature 
except  it  be  our  budgets  are  moulded  only  to  satisfy 
the  huge  programmes  of  Railway  expenditure  ou  the 
egregious  demands  of  Railway  magnates  !  Beyond 
this,  our  budgets  are  only  a  gamble  in  rain,  a  gamble 
in  exchanges  with  a  steady  growth,  possibly,  in  ad- 
ministrative  expenditure.    Whereas   in  the  West, 
cot.  only  do  the  beneficent  activities  contribute  to 
!  radical  changes  in  the  budget,  but  also  the  budget 
itself  is  a  precursor  of  manifold  undertakings.  Each 
session  of  a  legislature  is  reviewed  at  its  conclusion 
as  to  whether  a  good  number  of  important  beneficent 
legislation  has  been  placed  ou  the  Statute  Book  or 
not  and  whether  there  has  been  going  on  a  good  deal 
of  legislative  activity;  and  each  budget,  is  the  oc- 
casion for  giving  effect  to  such  legislations.    It  wili 
not,  be  wide  of  the  mark  to  assume  that  this  purpose 
or  idea  of  a  budget  had  never  dawned  on  the  mind  or 
conscience  of  our  bureaucrats.    Corning  now  to  closer 
quarters,  one  finds  that  the  expenditure  too  is  on  the 
same  basis  on  which  legislative  activity  is  carried. 
Here,  as  is  olteu  complained,  there  is  the  overestimat- 
ing of  expenditure  and  the  underestimating  of  revenue 
with   the  consequent  plethora  of  surpluses  every 
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"ear,  and  the  Government  bursting  with  money, 
ither  diverts  them  to  defray  some  not  inconvenient 
iebts,  feels  impelled  to  create  new  posts  or,  as  a  last 
ssort,  by  the  clamour  of  pnblic  opinion,  hands  over 
I  fraction  of  its  surplus  for  education  and  sanitation 
nth  no  policy  or  programme  guiding  the  Govern- 
aent  in  its  action  (of  course  there  is  the  belated 
•rogramme  for  education  just  issued)  it  is  on  such 
recarioos  doles  that  our  education  and  sanitation 
ieeds  were  being  met.  From  the  year  1905-06  to 
913-14,  the  pre-war  year,  our  annual  expenditure  rose 
rom  68-75  million  pounds  to  82*9  million  pounds  i  e 
y  14*15  millions.  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  Civil 
)epartments  in  which  are^included  the  expenditure  on 
!  Idncation  and  Medical  rose  from  11*6  million  pounds 
d  17-93  million  ie  by  6-33  millions.  Let  it  be 
orne  in  mind  that  this  does  not  include  the  other 
ivil  charges  like  the  Miscellaneous  civil  charges 
oming  to  5|  millions  and  charges  in  respect  of 
ollections  of  Revenue  etc  coming  to  another  9£ 
rillions.  The  expenditure  on  Education  and 
ledical  increased:in  theseyears  from  2  millions  pounds 

>  4^  million.  Thus  of  the  total  increase  of  expen- 
iture  of  14-15    millions,   Education  and  Medical 

i  tiared  in  the  increase  by  2 J  millions  only,  while  the 
lcrease  in  all  Civil  and  Revenue  .Departments  was 
y  6  millions. 

j  Whereas,  in  England   from  1905-06  to  1913-14, 
I  ie  annual  expenditure  rose  from  150-4  millions  to 
&7-5  millions  or  by  about  47  millions.    The  Civil 
ervices    expenditure    which  include  as  in  India 
Education,  Science  and  Art'  and  'Old  Age  Pensions, 
labour    Exchanges  and   Insurance  etc'  increased 
om  28-  43  millions  to  53-9  millions  i.e.  by  25-5 
j'lillions    or  increased  almost  doablefold.    Of  this 
;  lcrease,  Edacational  expenditure  in  England  already 

>  high  as  16-4  millions  in  1905-06  rose  to  19*5 
;illions  i.e.,  by  about  3-1  millions.  And  the 
;5penditure  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  Labour  Exchanges, 
38urance  which  began  to  take  effect  only  from  190  8-09, 
^se  from  2  millions  in  that  year  to  19-7  millions  in 

1 913-14  i.e.    in  half-a-dozen  years.    Thus  of  the 
[Wease  of  25  millions  under  Civil  Services,  Educa- 
;,on  and  Social  Reform  claimed  about  23  millions  ; 
id  of  the  47  millions  increase  in  the  total  annual 
rpenditure    these    years,    Education    and  Social 
eform  claimed  one-half  i.  e.  23  millions  leaving  24 
illions  for  Army,  Navy  etc.    These  form  such  a 
,  rikingly  predominant  part  in  the  National  expen- 
tore,  ranking  only  next  to  Army  and  Navy  ;  and 
'  king  the  year  1913-14,  if  we  add  the  9-3  millions 
j  iid  to  Local  Taxation  Account,  the  total  expen- 
tureon  cultural  and  humanitarian   needs  of  the 
Jople  comes  to  49  millions  or  £  of  the  annual  ex- 
jnditure— not  to  speak  of  the  other  150  millions 
hich  the  Local  Authorities  raise  and  spend.  In 
idia,  the  expenditure  under  these  two  heads  was 

Uly  jg  of  the  total  expenditure.  And  in  the  last 
years,  too  the  expenditure  in  England  shows  an 

?preciable  increase,  while  in  India  the  increase  is 
)t  very  perceptible  and  is  a  mere  drop  in  the  ocean. 

lonsidering  the  size  and  needs  of  the  population, 
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an  expenditure  of  5  millions  is  very  little.  In  this 
connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Daily 
News  Year  Book,  1913,  while  discussing  "  The  Rise  in 
Expenditure "  and  after  examining  the  Army  and 
Navy  expenditure,  wrote  approvingly,  "  The  second 
main  bead  is  the  increased  expenditure  on  Social 
Reform  covering  the  provision  for  Old  Age  Pensions, 
National  Insurance  and  increased  facilities  tor 
Education."  It  also  wrote  that  the  increase  in  the 
Revenue  Departments  was  apparent  rather  than 
real. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  all  this  increase  in 
expenditure  of  England  was  due  to  no  haphazard 
growth  or  to  no  unavoidable  surpluses,  but  it  was 
due  to  the  vigorous  policy  and  programme  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  for  increased  beneficent  expenditure. 
He  set  before  himself  and  the  country,  great  projects 
of  Social  Reform  and  Reconstruction  and,  undaunted 
by  threats  and  attacks  of  vested  interests,  be  carried 
the  whole  country  with  him.    He  braved  the  bre  wersL 
the    capitalists    and    the     landlords,    raised  an 
additional  revenue  of  30  to  40  millions  in  a  time  of 
peace.     There  was  an    occasion   when    even  the 
conservatives  were  so  swept  off  their  feet  by  these 
activities  that  they  without  much  opposition  agreed 
to  the  grant  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  they  even 
;  attempted  to  claim  a  share  in  the  credit  of  the 
National  Insurance  Scheme.    Let  it  be  remembered 
also  that  all  those  increased  Taxes   of  super-tax, 
death  duties,  license  Tax  and  others  were  all  levied 
in  time  of  peace.    Here   in  India,    not    even  the 
greatest  and  the  most  terrible  war  in  the  world 
which  is  often  invoked  to  quiet  us  like  children  haa 
wrought  any  good  change  in  the  finanoial  policy. 
Where  the  expenditure  has  to  be  met  by  taxation,  it 
is  met  by  loans  ;  where  the  rich  has  to  be  taxed,  the 
poor  man's  needs  are  affectionately  taken  on  hand 
for  taxation.    It  makes  one  doubt  whether  a  Govern- 
ment that  fights  shy  of  equitable  taxation  like  Excess 
Profits  duties  in  time  of  war,  fails  to  husband  its 
resources  by  falling  more  and  more  into  the  clutches 
of  Railway  Magnates,  and  even  pursues  a  policy 
of  presenting  the  Railway   Companies  with  crores 
of  rupees,  quails  before  the  orgauised  agitation  of 
Mill  Owners  and  Tea  planters  who  enjoy  100  percent 
and  200  percent  dividend— it  makes    one  despair 
whether  such  a  Government— will  ever  in  peace  time 
launch   on   costly  programmes  of  Reconstruction. 
If  such  be  the  inexcusable   timidity  to  touch  the 
pockets  of  the  over-rich  in  war  time,  it  passes  one's 
wits  whether,  after  the  war,  the  conutry  will  have  the 
sufficient    financial    strength  to    embark    on  any 
fruitful  schemes  when  there  comes  on  the  period  of 
financial    stagnation.     Contrast   this    attitude  of 
surrendering  to  vested  interests  even  in  war  time* 
with  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  who  piled  up  taxes 
upon  taxes  long  before  the  war  ;  and  the  country 
was  none  the  poorer  for  it  and  the  prophesies  of 
doleful  Cassandras  were  belied.    The  people's  happi- 
ness had  been  increased  and  the  financial  strength 
of  England  had  wonderfully  stood  the  test  of  war 
also. 
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INDIA  AND  THE  FUTURE* 


It  is  commonly  to  be  expected  that  any  book  from 
the  pen  of  an  average  Englishman  on  Indian  Affairs 
is  likely  to  be  no  more  than  a  enlogy  on  the  grand 
story  of  England's  work  in  India.   Without  skulking 
behind  a  "  perhaps  "  or  an  "almost"  Mr.  Archer 
shares  the  opinion  that  English  rale  in  India  is  the 
most  heroic  adventnre  in  history.    Few  Indians  will 
find  much  to  cavil  against  this  harmlsss  and  justi- 
fiable sentiment.     Nevertheless   Mr.  Archer  is  too 
indifferent  to  this  broad  fact  to  be  either  offended  at 
its  denial  or  be  lost  in  ecstasy  over  its  acknowledge- 
ment.   For  unlike  the  majority  of  his  kinsmen  he  is 
more  interested  in  the  future  of  the  fact  than  in  the 
fact  itself.    He  is  led  by  the  notion— most  revolu- 
tionary so  far  as  Englishmen  are  concerned — that 
"  every  adventure  must  have  an  end  ;  and  if  this  one 
could,  by  miracle,  be  eternalized  that  would  only 
mean  that  it  has  missed  the  highest  success."  Be- 
lieving that  an  end  must  come  his  "  book  is  inspired, 
however  inadequately,  by  the  desire  and  hope  that  it 
may  be  a  glorious  one."    But  what  is  this  glorious 
end  to  be  ?    To  Mr.  Archer  it  is  to  be  self-govern- 
ment for  Indians  and  by  Indians. 

To  the  knotty  and  beguiling  question— self- 
government  within  or  without  the  Empire? — raised 
at  the  outset  to  divert  attention  from  tbe  main  point 
at  issue,  Mr.  Archer  gives,  it  may  be  hoped,  a  final 
coup  de  grace.  His  answer  is:  "sufficient  for  the 
day  are  the  problems  thereof."  Many  a  long  year 
will  have  to  pass  before  India  is  ripe  for  self-govern- 
ment ;  and  who  can  tell  what  may  be  the  state  and 
constitution  of  the  British  Empire  when  that  date  is 
reached?  It  may  have  broken  op  into  its  component 
parts  ;  it  may  be  merged  into  a  larger  synthesis ;  all 
we  know  is  that  it  will  be  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  empire  of  to-day.  It  is  sheer  waste  of 
time  to  wrangle  over  the  formula  "  within  or  with- 
out the  Empire."  Trusting  it  "  far  more  likely  to 
keep  Iudia  within  the  Empire  by  fostering  than  by 
•obstinately  thwarting  her  natural  aspirations  "  Mr. 
Archer  urge9  that  the  only  problem  we  need  attend 
to  at  present  is  that  of  changing  the  governance  of 
India  by  Englishmen  into  the  governance  of  India  by 
Indians. 

It  is  in  the  discussion  of  bringing  about  this  con- 
summation that  Mr.  Archer  shines  out  with  his 
admirable  frankness.  He  realizes  that  the  bureau- 
cracy as  well  as  the  Indian  opposition  must  unlearn 
their  guiding  principles  before  any  real  progress 
towards  Indian  self-government  can  be  made.  Con- 
sequently he  addresses  both  the  parties  and  that  too 
in  no  disguised  terms.  To  the  bureaucracy  which 
thinks  that  "  the  maintenance  and  perpetual  conti- 
nuance of  British  rule  is  the  best  way  of  securing 
the  happiness  of  the  Indian  people  "  he  admonishes 
that  "  British  rule  should  be  openly  confessed  and 
authoritively  proclaimed  to  be  a  means,  not  an  end." 
To  tbe  opposition  which  feels  sure  that  it  is  fit  to 
rule,  his  words  of  counsel  are  that  "  British  rule  is 
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at  best  a  reminder  of  India's  failure  to  shape  her 
own  destinies  :  a  testimony  to  her  lack  of  internal  , 
unity,   of  self-assertive    vigour,   and   of  political 
capacity." 

Thus  the  devolution  of  political  power,  which  is  the 
same  thing  as  the  shrinkage  of   bureaucratic  supre- 
macy, can  be  synchronic  and  commensurate  with  the 
advance  of  moral  and  social  reform  in  India.    It  is 
because  he  looks  at  the  Indian  problem  from  this 
angle  that  Mr.  Archer  comes  down,  with  an  amount 
of  vehemence  which  might  strike  as  uncalled  for,  upon 
those  Indiaus  who  start  by  glorifying  their  past  and 
end  by  reviving  it.    Mr.  Archer's  uncompromising 
attitude  towards  those  Indians  who  look  upon  them- 
selves  as  a  "chosen  people  "  "under  a  temporary 
cloud  "  appears  strange  when  it  is  re-called  that  this 
ethnocentrism  is  a  world-wide  trait.  Isocrates  ideali-  ■ 
zed  Athens  as  Virgil  proclaimed  the    mission  of! 
Rome.     The  Russians  eagerlv  styled  Moscow  the  J 
"Third  Rome"  after  the  fall  of  Constantinople  in  I 
1453.    "  God  "  said  Milton  "  reveals  Himself  first  to  i 
His  Englishmen."    In  the  same  train  the  American 
believes  the  U.  S.  A.  as  "  God's  own  country."  And.j 
"  Deutchland  Ueber  Alles "  marks  the  scheme  of 
of  ethnocentrism.    Why  then  is  it    unpardonable  in«, 
Indians?    Because  it  looks  backwards.    With  the 
view  of  Mr.  Archer  that  India  at  best  "is  the  most 
forward  of  barbarous,  or  the  most  backward  of  civi- 
lised nations."    Some  ground  for  disagreement  may 
be  found.    But  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  regard, 
ing  the  point  tnat  the  true  or  false  halo  of  the  past 
should  not  be  allowed  to  obscure   much  less  to  b| 
the  criterion  for  the  problems  of  the  present  and  tb|! 
future.    While  the  present  or  the  future  can  engagei 
the  greatest  part  of  our  attention  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  we  can  be  interested  in  the  past  only  in  boi 
far  as  it  is  the  past  of  the  present.    But  when  thej 
past  is  made  the  absolute  standard  by  which  to  judge! 
the  problems  of  the  present  this  ethnocentrism  be4 
comes  an  intolerable  infirmity  as  it  then  festers  intq 
a  crime.    "Every  society  becomes  encumbered  with 
what  is  trivial,  with  dead  wood  from  the  past,  and 
with  what  is  positively  perverse.    As  a  society  be 
comes  enlightened,  it  is  responsible  not  to  transmit 
and  conserve  the  whole  of  its  achievements  but  onlj 
such  as  make  for  a  better  future  society."    But  th<| 
attitude  of  the  Indian  nationalists  is  the  very  opposite 
of  this  wise  dictum.    As  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagor< 
says  "  The  general  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
present  day  nationalists  in  India  is  that  we  hav< 
come  to  a  final  completeness  in  our  social  and  spiri 
tual  ideals,  the  task  of  the  constructive  work  q 
society  having  been  done   several   thousand  year 
before  we  were  born,  and  that  now  we  are  free  t 
employ  all  our  activities  in  the  political  direction 
We  never  dream  of  blaming  our  social  inadequacy  a 
the  origin  of  our  present  helplessness,  for  we  hav 
accepted  as  the  creed  of  our  nationalism  that  od 
social  system  has  been  perfected  for  all  time  to  com 
by  our  ancestors,  who  had  the  superhuman  vision  fO 
all  eternity  and  supernatural   power   for  makin' 
infinite  provision  for  future  ages." 
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Given  this  creed  of  social  perfection  it  is  easy  to 
understand  how  every  attempt  at  reform  is  throttled 
by  an  appeal  to  the  authority  of  the  shastras.  The 
utility  of  any  reform  project  has  never  been  con. 
sidered  per  se.  Nor  are  the  shastras  subjected  to 
amendment  in  the  light  of  knowledge  and  experience. 
So  long  as  this  reverence  for  the  shastras  remain  the 
pace  of  reform  will  be  hardly  perceptible.  Seculari- 
zation of  our  thought  is  therefore  an  essential  instru- 
ment for  carrying  out  the  much  needed  reforms. 

This  is  only  one  side  of  the  shield.  Let  us  see  its 
other  side  as  Mr.  Archer  shows  it. 

India  has  many  false  friends  among  Englishmen  — 
officials  and  non-officials.  A  class  of  such  false 
friends — mostly  non-officials — "  gloss  over,  or  even 
treat  as  advantages,  the  historic  misfortunes  under 
whicb  she  suffers."  Another  class  of  such  false 
friends — mostly  officials — do  not  lull  Indians  into  such 
false  beliefs.  But  it  detracts  a  great  deal  from  their 
sincerity  when  in  the  same  breath  they  assert  the 
policy  of  non-interference.  He  is  a  worst  physician 
who  after  diagnosing  the  disease  refuses  to  treat  it. 
That  Indians  should  carry  out  internal  reforms  is  all 
very  well.  But  is  it  possible  to  reform  without  the 
aid  of  law  ?  Reformers  have  been  as  often  invoking 
the  aid  of  law  as  the  Government  has  been  denying 
its  use.  What  is  the  purpose  of  law  if  not  to  reform 
or  repair  the  peccant  parts  of  society  ?  Must  we  say 
that  the  bureaucracy  cherishes  India's  weakness  as 
its  strength  ?  or  does  it  refuse  the  tool  because  it 
does  not  understand  its  trade  ?  The  British  Govern- 
ment is  accused  in  India  of  dividing  the  people  in 
order  that  it  may  rule.  This  of  coarse  is  a  sad  per- 
\  version  of  the  truth.  It  does  not  divide  us  in  order 
it  may  rule  but  it  rules  because  we  are  divided.  But 
the  charge  instead  of  being  absolved  comes  in  another 
and  a  more  positive  form.  What  has*  it  conscien- 
tiously done  to  repair  division  ?  The  answer  will 
probably  be  in  the  negative.  This  may  be  due  to 
the  notion  that  the  governance  of  India  by  English- 
men is  an  end  in  itself.  When  the  British  Government 
learns  the  new  lesson  that  it  is  a  means  it  may  shuffle 
off  its  old  traditions  and  actively  engage  itself  in 
bringing  about  the  end — i.  e.  governance  by  Indians 
by  educating  them  politically  and  helping  them  to 
reform  their  social  structure. 

Thus  both  parties  must  help  the  process  of  Indian 
self-Government.  But  this  mutuality  ib  seldom  re- 
cognized. That  Mr.  Archer  should  have  served 
notice  on  both  the  parties  is  therefore  no  mean 
service.  Englishmen  will  praise  him  for  snpplying  a 
new  principle  for  the  Government  of  Dependencies 
while  such  o£  the  Indians  who  hold  that  we  cannot 
"build  a  political  miracle  upon  the  quicksand  of 
social  slavery  "  will  fain  join  the  chorns.  Bat  is  it 
too  much  to  expect  such  sincere  advice  to  win  a  few 
converts  from  the  camp  of  the  sane  but  misguided 
who  think  of  Indian  politics  as  a  battle  for  wresting 
concessions  from  the  niggardly  hands  of  a  step- 
motherly Government? 

Besides  the  central  point  we  have  enlarged  upon, 
Mr.  Archer  has  treated  many  controversial  topics.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  in  the  discussion  of  these  he 


has  not  kept  the  same  poise.  But  poise  or  no  the 
points  will  ever  remain  debatable.  They  are  matters 
of  individual  opinions  and  there  is  no  use  quarelling 
over  them.  Regarding  the  central  theme,  it  is  hoped, 
there  will  be  a  concensus  of  opinion,  so  much  so  that 
it  would  be  a  pity  if  a  book  like  that  oE  Mr.  Archer 
which  contains  a  vision  of  India's  political  future  so 
noble  and  advocates  means  so  very  fundamental  for 
its  realization,  failed  to  secure  a  serious  perusal  even 
from  the  hands  ot  those  who  might  bear  Mr.  Archer 
some  grudge  for  his  derisive  views  on  less  vital  but 
more  touching  topics  such  as  Hinda  spirituality  and 
culture. 

A. 

SIDE  LIGHTS  ON  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS 
FROM  UPANISHADS. 
I. 


Janashruti  and  Raikwa. 
The  study  of  Vedic  literature  on  a  sympathetic  but  critical 
method  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  social  conditions  of 
Ancient  India.  When  the  Vedic  literature  was  codified* 
and  the  stamp  of  final  revelation  was  given  to  it,  the  simple 
stories  were  twisted  by  later  commentators  to  suit  their  a 
priori  doctrines  of  religion  and  philosophy.  It  is  an  admitted 
fact  that  independent  Indian  thought  reached  its  zenith  in 
the  Upanishad  period.  The  ancient  prose  Upanishads  e.  g., 
ChhaDdogya,  Brihadaranyaka  &c,  reveal  various  social  and 
religious  activities  in  which  women  took  active  part  in  the 
discussions  relating  to  abstruse  problems  of  life.  The  Hindu 
Society  of  the  time  knew  no  caste  system,  and  although  the 
primitive  divisions  of  Aryans  and  Dasyus  of  the  Rigveda 
had  disappeared,  the  social  fabric,  composed  of  four  Varnas  or 
classes,  was  elastic,  and  the  intelligent  members  of  the  Ksha- 
triya  clan  were  approached  by  Brahmins  as  teachers.  Brah- 
mins used  to  go  to  Kshatriyas  to  learn  with  all  humility 
while  Kshatriyas,  and  Shudras  used  to  make  charitable  en- 
dowments and  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  young 
Brahmins  on  account  of  their  erudition  and  piety.  It  is; 
proposed  to  give  a  few  illustrations  of  the  Catholic  spirit  of 
the  times  out  of  the  Upanishads.  If  Hindus  are  true  to 
their  religion  and  try  to  see  for  themselves  what  their  Ancient 
Sacred  literature  say?,  much  of  their  opposition  to  the  Social 
Reform  movement  based  on  the  so-called  orthodoxy  ought  to 
disappear. 

#         *         *         *      'i  «*•'       *  * 

A  pious  ruler  of  the  Shudra  class  named  Janashruti  Pau» 
trayana  according  to  Chhandogya  Upanishad,  established 
charitable  institutions  throughout  his  realm.  His  fame 
spr«ad  everywhere.  On  one  evening  when  the  King  was 
lying  on  a  couch  in  the  terrace  of  his  palace  he  overheard  the 
following  conversation  between  two  swans,  who  are  believed 
to  be  Devarshis  according  to  mythology  : — 

«'  Well,  Bhallaksh,  the  light  of  Janashruti  has  spread  in 
the  heavens.    See  that  you  are  not  burnt". 

The  other  swan  replied  : — 

"  Oh  !  dear  Bhallaksha,  I  hope  he  is  not  like  Sayngwa 
Raikwa.  All  the  religious  marit  of  the  world  is  centralized 
in  this  sage". 

Janashruti  understood  the  sarcastic  remark  in  which  he 
was  portrayed  as  inferior  to  Raikwa.  He  deputed  next 
morning  his  trusted  servant  to  find  out  the  sage  Sayugwa 
Raikwa.  The  servant  roamed  about  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  and  traced  oat  with  great  difficulty  the  sage  Raikwa 
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from  the  descriptive  roll  s»iven  to  him.  A  poor  Brahmin  suf- 
fering from  eczema,  and  sitting  under  the  shade  of  a  cart  was 
the  figure  his  master  was  so  eagerly  searching  for.  His 
identity  was,  however,  ascertained  and  the  king  approached 
him  with  600  kine,  chariot,  horses  &c,  and  requested  him 
for  initiation.  Raikwa  with  a  cynic  smile  replied — "Oh 
Shudra,  be  you  happy  with  your  chariot,  necklace  and  cows  '. 

The  king  then  offered  a  thousand  cows  and  added  the  gifts 
of  a  village.  But  the  sage  would  not  condescend  to  initiate 
the  king.  At  last  the  king  offered  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  him  and  Raikwa  was  pleased.  He  married  the  girl,  aud 
the  king  was  taught  the  four  aspects  of  the  Absolute  (Brah- 
man) Viz,  the  terrestrial>  the  planetary,  the  radiative  and 
biological  or  organic, 

•  »»**** 

The  reply  of  Raikwa  to  Janashruti  contains  the  explicit 
word  Shudra  and  the  text  is  capable  of  no  other  interpreta- 
tion, Janashruti  was  a  Shudra  by  birth,  and  yet  he  was  a 
ruler.  He  was,  however,  charitable  and  anxious  to  learn 
from  any  quarter.  He  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a 
poor  Brahmin  on  the  sole  merit  of  his  learning,  These  are 
incontrovertible  facts  ascertainable  from  textual  examination. 
But  alas  1  Brahmanic  pride  was  later  on  wounded  and  in 
Brahuasutra  I-iii-83  a  fantastic  etymology  is  given  lo 
the  word  ''Shudra" — viz,  "  sorrow  overtook  Janashruti  and 
hence  the  latter  was  addressed  as  Shudra  by  Raikwa  !  !  In 
the  concluding  portion  of  his  Bhashya  on  this  section  known 
as  snT^fra^TT0*  Shankaracharya  is  obliged  to  admit  that 
absolution  cannot  be  denied  to  Shudras  like  Vidur,  Dharma, 
Vyadha  &c„  if  knowledge  of  Brahman  is  produced.  Here 
the  uuconscious  force  of  truth  asserts  itself  in  a  thinker  who 
had  to  interpret  the  aphorism  according  to  traditional 
view. 


THE  BENGAL  MODERATES  CONFERENCE. 
The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer  Bombay. 

Sir, 

I  wonder  judging  from  your  recent  attitude  of  an  onlooker 
to  that  of  participator  in  politics,  whether  you  will  allow  me 
a  corner  in  your  usually  thoughtful  paper  with  reference  to 
Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar's  speech  given  in  your  issue  of 
the  8th  instant  and  which  I  only  saw  yesterday.  At  the 
outset  I  will  define  my  position.  1  am  neither  an  Extremist 
nor  a  Moderate,  and  consequently  no  eeceder  from  either  party. 
But  I  am  a  silent  upholder  of  India  cum  England  connection 
which  has  enabled  us  to  see  this  day— a  day  of  whicn  we  are 
all  proud.  Aud  as  a  result  of  this  grateful  realization  of  self 
respect  so  quietly  taught,  I  will  not  say  by  all,  but  by  the 
better  thinkers  among  the  Rulers,  let  us  remember  what  is 
due  to  that  Government.  First  I  would  say  a  maoly  response 
to  gra9p  the  outstretched  hand  as  shewn  in  the  Reform 
Scheme,  and  secondly  to  point  out  the  possible  rocks  ahead. 
For  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  have  launched  this 
tentative  scheme  not  for  our  smiling  acceptance  on  the  "Jee 
Hazoor  "  basis  but  for  manly  criticism  based  upon  grateful 
rememberance  of  the  past  and  lasting  comradeship  for  the 
future. 

Now  Sir  Narayan  speaking  at  Calcutta  with  the  Hon. 
Mr,  Surendranath  Bannerji  on  his  right  and  holding  possibly 
Sir  D.  E.  Wacha's  telegrams  aloft  in  the  other  band 
proclaims  : 

*«  It  would  be  unwise  and  impolitic  on  our  part  to  unsay 
and  undo  all  that  we  have  said  and  done  and  join  the  Special 
Session."  Now  the  First  Principle  in  Politics  is  :  Meet  the 
changing  conditions  of  time.     Do  the  words,  would  it  be 


politic  on  our  part  to  undo  and  unsay  what  we  have  done  and 
said,  do  this  ?  To  my  mind  no  political  thinker,  apart  from 
a  self-opinionated  one,  would  ever  put  forward  his  own  predi. 
lections  or  those  of  his  party  where  such  vast  interests  of  the 
country  were  concerned,  not  only  of  his  own  but  also  of  the 
country  to  which  we  owe  so  much.  For  to  lean  on  one  side 
or  the  other  is  to  court  disaster  from  awakened  forces.  He 
then  continues :  '«If  the  other  side  are  really  anxious  for  a 
compromise  or  unity  why  does  not  the  Reception  Committee 
approach  us  with  an  offer  of  -postponement  and  a  compromise?" 
Here  the  inference  is  complete  !  We  are  they  who  ought  to 
speak  who  is  lord  over  us.  One  can  only  contemplate  this  ia 
sorrow.  We  ought  to  be  approached — we  the  minorities  must 
be  approached  by  the  majority  of  the  Country!  What  care  we 
for  compromise  or  unity.  Here  least  said  the  better.  But  as 
the  Reform  Proposals  are  tentative  only  at  this  stage  for  the 
real  ones  are  yet  to  follow  we  might  with  our  honest  criticisms 
and  without  fear  leave  them  to  the  great  thinkers  and  sober 
Statesmen  who  will  neither  be  led  or  misled  by  this  or  that 
party  same  as  the  then  Officials  were  just  before  the  Great 
Mutiny  of  1857,  aud  for  a  more  detailed  reference  to  which, 
with  your  permission,  I  would  refer  you  to  the  *  Three 
Readings  of  a  Palm  "  which  appeared  in  your  journal  some 
time  ago  as  serial. 

Yours  etc. 
0.  S.  S.  Pandb. 

Bombay  25th  September. 

[Beyond  the  fact  that  our  correspondent  does  not  like  Sir 
Narayan  Chandavarkar's  speech,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  see  his 
point  or  points.  Apparently,  he  objects  to  a  certain  course 
being  rejected  as  '«  unpolitic."  As  a  fact,  however,  Sir 
Narayan  showed  in  his  speech  that  the  position  he  took  was 
not  only  politic  but  also  and  most  of  all  patriotic.  As  for  the 
other  question,  our  correspondent  has  evidently  not  noticed 
that  Mrs.  Besant  in  reply  to  a  direct  suggestion  from  Mr. 
Surendra  Nath  Banerjee,  had  said  that  postponement  of 
Congress  was  impossible.  The  next  move  Bhould  have,  therefore, 
come  not  from  the  Moderates  but  from  the  radicals.  This  is 
what  Sir  Narayan  plainly  meant  and  said. — Ed,  /.  S.  R.] 

A  WEDDING  HYMN. 

Love,  from  the  birth  of  the  world 
Maiden  and  man  were  formed, 
Here  as  one  flesh  to  be  joined. 
Now  at  this  hour  supreme 
Reap  we  the  fruit  of  all  time  ; 
Heirs  of  all  ages  we  stand. 
Swift,  swift,  rolleth  the  tide, 
Soon  we  shall  plunge  to  the  depth, 
Forgotten  be  sunk  in  the  flood. 
Yet  now  for  this  moment  we  stand 
Erect  on  the  crest  of  the  wave, 
Fulfilment  of  all  that  has  been, 
God's  handiwork,  perfect  aud  pure, 
The  Craftsman's  consummate  reward. 

Here  as  I  gaze  in  thy  eyes, 
Soul  facing  naked  to  soul, 
Know  I  the  truth  and  declare : — 
God  when  he  fashioned  the  world, 
Moulding  the  nethermost  slime, 
Building  through  aeons  untold, 
A  palace,  and  man  for  its  lord, 
Then,  even  then,  lore-ordained 
That  we,  being  yoked  by  this  love, 
Should  reap  of  his  infinite  toil 
I     Full  fruit  and  a  harvest  sublime. 
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'  This  is  the  ultimate  goal, 

This,  of  creation's  long  pain, 

This  is  the  triumph  of  God — 
.  This,  that  a  love  like  our  love 

Should  flame  from  man's  desolate  clay, 
1  Lighting  the  uttermost  stars, 

With  a  flash  of  God's  life  in  the  void. 

Whate'er  in  the  future  betide, 
'  Wrier' ver  we  may  wander  and  fall, 

E'en  though  our  love  should  grow  cold, 

Yet  have  we  loved  as  we  love. 
,  For  ever  this  fact  shall  endure  ; 

Naught  in  the  heavens  or  earth, 
<  Neither  death  nor  the  legions  of  hell, 

Can  alter  this  truth,  can  annul 

The  glory  eternal,  which  here 

Hath  sprung  into  life  from  our  love. 

J.  H. 


THE  HINDU  INTER-MARRIAGB  BILL. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

L 

I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  publish  in  your  paper 
be  following  resolution  passed  by  the  Arya  Kumar  Sabha  in 
s  meeting  of  the  28th  instant. 

«« The  Arya  Kumar  Sabha,  Gawnpore,  accords  its  whole- 
parted  support  to  the  •«  Hindu  Inter-caste  Marriage  Bill " 
atroduced  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Patel  in  the  Autumn  Session 
f  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council.  The  Sabha  also  urges 
he  supreme  necessity  of  a  vigorous  and  forward  policy  of 
Ipial  reform  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  India.1' 
I  I  am,  Yours  faithfully, 

Jawnpore,     i  Mtjlkhraj  Kohli,  m.a., 

0-9-18.       /  Head  Master, 

Dayanand  Anglo  Vedic  High  School, 


ADVERTISE  RflENTS. 


THE  BOMBAY  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOLS  COMMITTEE- 
i   

Grant-in-Aid  applications. 


Primary  Schools  wishing  to  apply  for  Grant-in- 
lid  &c  nove  or  for  reassessment  of  the  grant  already 
';iven  are  desired  to  send  their  applications  to  the 
mdersigned  by  the  end  of  the  current  month. 

The  Schools  Committee's  Office,  )  D.  G.  PADHYE 
Municipal  Offices,  I  Secretary,  Schools 

Bombay,  4  October  7918.       )  Committee. 

THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

Rates  of  Inland  subscription  inclusive  of  postage 
In  advance.  In  arrears. 

ser  annum   rib.    6— u~0.     R8.  6—0—0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eight 
hillings  (  Rs.  6). 

Single  copies  o£  the  cnrrent  year  can  be  had  at  4 
'nnas  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 
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NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  are  kindly  requested  to  quote 
their  wrapper  numbers  whilst  making  remit- 
tances or  otherwise  corresponding  with  this 
office. 


THE  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  INDIA,  Ltd 

Subscribed  Capital   Rs.  50,00,000 

Paid  Up  Capital    „  25,00,000 

Reserved  liability  of 

Shareholders   „  25,00,000 

Reserve  Fund   ,  3.00,000 

Head  Office :— Alice  Building,  Bombay. 
Local  Branches  :— (  1  )  Mandvis  (  2  )  Zaveri 

Bazar,  (  3  )   Share  Baear. 
Branches  :— Calcutta,  Jharia,  Karachi. 

Agencies :— -London,  Delhi,  Amritsar. 
Current  Accounts  :— 3  %  allowed  on  Daily 

Balances  fromJan- 
uary  to  June 
2£  %  allowed  on  Daily 
Balances  from 
July  to  December. 
12  months  Deposits  received  at  5  %  per  annum. 
Long  aud  Short  period  Deposits  received  at  rates 
to  be  ascertained  on  Application. 

Every  kind  of  Banking  Business  transacted. 
For  further  particulars   please  apply   to  the 
anager. 

S.  N.  POCHKHANAWALA. 
25—2—17.  Manager. 


The  Industrial  &  Prudential  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

113,  Esplanade  Road,  Fort,  Bombay. 

Chairman  : — The  Htm'ble  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currimbhoy,  Kt. 
Directors  : — The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Lalubhai  Sanialdae,  CLE 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Chimanlal  H.  Setalyad. 
Jamshed  K.  Tarachand,  Esq.,  Bar-at-law. 
Jamnadas    Dwarkadap    Esq.    (of  Messrs. 

Pragjee  Soorjee,  &  Co.) 
Lalji  Naranji  Esq.,  J.  P.  (Moolji  Jetha&Co. 
Safest  investment  at  minimum  cost.    Terms  and  condition 
of  Policies  extremely  liberal  without  any  vexatious  restrictions- 
Automatic  N on -forfeiture  of  Policies  a  boon 
to  Policy-holders. 

Rs.  250  Policies  for  Industrial  Classes  a  SPECIAL 
FEATURE  of  this  Company. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited  from  influencial  gentle, 
men  throughout  India. 

For  particulars  apply  to  :— Jivanlal  Dastur  &CO., 

26-5-18.  Secretaries  £  Managers. 


ROYAL  TOJNIC  PILLS. 
K  powerful  Nut  ..  tous&nd  Strength  Restorer.  Price  Be  1.4nei 
bottle  of  80  Pills , 
Prepared  Br-GOVINDJEE  DAMODER  &  Co.. 

Wholeeal.  and  Katail  Druggists  and  Commission  Agettb. 
1-12-10.  jf0t  s  &utar  chatcl  Market,  BOMBAY. 
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THE  TATA  INDUSTRIAL  BANK,LD.    THE  BANK  OF  BARODA,  LO. 


HEAD  OFFICE,  BOMBAY. 
Temporary  Office— Wallace  Street,  Fort,  Bombay. 

BRANCH— CALCUTTA. 
London  Agents.    LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 
AUTHORISED  CAPITAL...  Rs.  12,00,00,000. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  ,  7,00,00,050. 

CALLED  UP  CAPITAL          „  70,00,005. 

BOARD  OF  DI  ^ECTORS. 
Sir  D.  J.  Tata,  Kt.,  Chairman. 
Sir  Sassoon  David,  Bart. 
Sir  R.  N.  Mookerjee,  K.  C.  I.  E. 
Sir  Francis  Stewart,  Kt. 
Sir  Stanley  Reed,  Kt.,  L.L.D. 
R.  D.  Tata,  Esq. 
F.  E.  Dinshaw,  Esq. 
F.  C.  Rimington^  Esq. 
Narottam  Morarjee,  Esq. 
Haiee  Gulam  Mahomed  Ajam,  Esq. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Purshottamdas  Thakordas. 
A.  J.  Bilimoria,  Esq. 
Current  ACCOUntS  opened  and  interest  allowed 
on  daily  credit  balances  from  Rs.  500/-  to  Rs.  1,00,000/-  at 
the  rate  of  2\  per  cent,   per   annum.    If  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  any  account  does  not  fall  below  Rs.  25,000/-  at  any 
time  between  1st  January  and  30th  Jnne    Interest   will  be 
allowed  during  that  period  at  2|  per  annum.    No  interest  is 
allowed  unless  the  sum  accrued  amounts  to  Rs./-  3  Half-yearly. 

FiXedDcpOSitS-  Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  fixed 
for  one  or  two  years  and  for  shorter  periods  at  rates  to  be  as 
certained  on  application. 

Savings  Bank.  Interest  allowed  on  Savings  Bank 
Accounts  at  4  per  cent  per  annum.  Rules  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

Loans  and  Cash  Credits  are  granted  on 

approved  Securities. 

Purchases  and  Sales  of  Securities  and  shares 

BillS  Of  Exchange  purchased  and  collected  and- 
every  description  of  Banking  and  exchange  business  under- 

14-4ll8.  JAMES  MACPHAIL,  Acting  General  Manager. 

THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK, 
LIMITED. 

( Registered  in  Japan.) 
Established  1880. 

Subscribed  Capital  Yen.  18,000,000. 

Paid  up  Capital  Ten.  42,000,000. 

Reserve  Fund  Ten.  23,100,000. 

Head  Off  ice:— Tokohama. 

Branches    and    Agencies  at  Bombay, 

Buenos  Aires,  Calcutta,  Changchun,  Chi-Nan  Dwren, 
Fen^tien,  Hankow,  Harbin,  Hongkong,  Honolulu,  Kaiyuan, 
Kobe,  London,  Los  ADgeles,  Lyons,  Manila,  Nagasaki,  New- 
chwana,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Rangoon,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Shanghai,  Shimonoseki,  Singapore,  Soerabaya, 
Sydney,  Tientsin,  Tokio,  Taingtao. 

Current  Deposit  Accounts  are  opened  for 

approved  customers  aud  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  per  annum  on  daily  balances  of  Rs.  1,000  opto 
Rs.  100,000,  provided  that  the  amount  of  half-yearly 
interest  is  not  less  than  Rs.  5. 

Fixed  Deposits  are  received  for  one  year 
and  shorter  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

Every  description  of  banking  and  exchange  business 
transacted. 

N.  IGARASHI. 
Manager,  Bombay. 
Post  Box  No.  207,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay. 

I.  NISHIMAKI. 
Manager,  Calcutta. 

1-12-17.  Post  Box  No.  406.  Clive  Street,  Calcutta. 


Under  the  Patronage  of  and  largely  supported  by  the 
Government  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar. 
Registered  under  theBaroda  Companies'  Act  III  of  1897 

HEAD  OFFICE:  BARODA. 
Branches- Ahmedabad,  Navsari  Meshana.and  Sar.t 

Capital  Subscribed  Rs.  20,00,000. 

Capital  Paid  up  „  10,00,000. 

Reserve  Fund  „  7,00,000. 

DIRECTORS  : 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Lallubhai  Snualdas,  CI.  E.,  Chairman 
Sir  Vithaldas  Damodar  Thackersey,  Kt. 
Raj  Ratna  Sheth  Maganbhai  P.  Haribhakti  Nagar  gheth, 
Baroda. 

Sheth  Manilal  Revadas,  Vadnagar. 

Rao  Bahadur  Gunajirao  R.  Nimbalker,  Snr  Subha,  Baroda 
State. 

Bhaskerrao  Vithaldas  Mehta,  Esq.,  Advocate,  High  Court, 
Bombay. 

M.  H  Kantavalla,  E&4.,  Agent,  Maharaja  Mill  Co.,  Ld., 
Baroda.. 

R.  R.  Shirgaokar,  Naifa  Subha,  Baroda  State. 

CURRENT  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

Interest    allowed    on  daily    balance  from    Rs.  300  to 
Rs.  1,00,000  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  and  on 
sums  over  Rs.  1,00,000  by  special  arrangement.  No  interest 
which  does  not  come  to  Rs.  3  per  half  year  will  be  allowed. 
FIXED  DEPOSITS. 

Received  for  long  or  short  periods  on  terms  which  may  be 
ascertained  on  application. 

LOANS,  OVERDRAFTS,  AND  CASH  CREDITS. 

The  Bank  grants  accommodation  on  series  to  be  arranged 
against  approved  securities. 

The  Bank  undertakes  on  behali  of  its  constituents  the  safe 
custody  of  Shares  and  Securities  and  the  collection  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  thereon;  it  also  undertakes  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  Government  Paper  and  all  descriptions  of  Stock  as 
moderate  charges,  particulars  of  which  nej  be  learnt  on 
application.  -« 
SAVINGS  BAV  K  DEPOSITS. 

Deposits  received  and  interept  allowed  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annnm.  Rules  on  application.  C.  E.  BANDLE,— Manager. 
15-4-12. 

THE  BOMBAY  CENTRAL  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE BANK. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :— Apollo  Street,  St.,  Bombay. 

DIRECTORS: — Mhe  Hon.  Sir  Faznlbhoy  Cnrrimbhoy 
Chairman  ),  Sir  Vithaldas  D.  Thackersey,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Laltibhai  Samaldas,  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  the  Hon.  Mr.  C,  V. 
Mehta,  the  Chief  of  Ichalkaranji,  G.K.  Devadhar,Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Sir  P.  D.  Pattani,  the  Raja  Saheb  of  Malegaon. 

Share  Capital  (fully  paid  )   Rs.  7,00,000 

1  Deposits  fixed  for  one  year  and  shorter  or  longer  period 
are  accepted.  Rates  and  other  particulars  msy  be  ascertained 
from  the  under  signed. 

2  The  Bank  finances  only  registered  Co-operative  Societiee- 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ragistrar,  Co-operative  Societies,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3.  Accounts  are  audited  half-yearly  by  a  special  Gov- 
ernmeut  Auditor,  and  quarterly  statements  of  financial  posi- 
tion are  published  in  the  "Bombay  Government  Gazettee." 
20-5-17.         VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA,  Manager. 

K.  JOSHI  «5fc  Co, 

Kalbadevi  Road,  BO  MB  AT, 
We  undertake  every  kind  of  Lithographic 
Art  Printing'  in  Colours.   Publish  Fine  Art 
Pictures,  &  e. 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  Calcium  Carbide. 

Large  Importers  of  Finest  Printing  Inks  and  Colours. 
1-12-10.         BIGS  CLASS  FRAME  MAKERS- 
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•«  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as 
excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard." 
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NOTES. 

Germany's  Peace  Offer.  The  German  Chancel- 
lor announced  in  the  Reichstag  that  he  had  sent  a 
note  to  President  Wilson  through  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment on  the  night  of  Friday  the  5th  instant  request- 
ing the  President  to  take  up  the  bringing  about  of 
peace  and  to  communicate  concerning  this  matter 
to  the  other  belligerents.  The  following  is  the  text 
of  the  German  note  :— "The  German  Government 
requests  the  President  of  the  United  States  that 
America  will  take  in  hand  the  restoration  of  peace 
a,nd  acquaint  all  the  belligerents  to  that  effect,  and 
invite  them  to  send  plenipotentiaries  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  negotiations.  The  German  Government 
accepts  the  programme  set  forth  in  President 
Wilson's  message  to  Congress  on  January  8,  and  in 
later  pronouncements,  especially  the  speech  of 
September  27,  as  a  basis  for  peace  negotiations. 
With  a  view  to  avoiding  further  bloodshed,  Germany 
requests  the  immediate  conclusion  of  an  armistice  on 
land,  water  and  in  the  air.  Signed — Max,  Prince  of 
Baden."  The  Chancellor  stated  that  he  had  directed 
the  note  to  President  Wilson  "because  he  in  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  January  8th  1918,  and  in  later 
proclamations  particularly  in  his  New  York  speech 
of  September  27th,  proposed  the  programme  of  a 
general  peace  which  we  can  accept  as  a  basis  for 
negotiations."  The  German  Chancellor  concludes 
his  address  to  the  Reichstag  in  the  following  terms. 
If  the  answer  to  our  note  by  the  opposing  Powers 
be  dictated  by  the  will  to  destroy  us,  I  do  not  des- 
pair at  the  thought  of  this  second  alternative.  I 
know  the  greatness  of  the  mighty  powers  yet  pos- 
sessed by  our  people,  and  that  incontrovertible  con- 
viction that  they  are  only  fighting  for  their  life  as  a 
nation  would  double  these  powers.  I  hope  however 
for  the  sake  of  all  mankind  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  will  receive  our  offer  as  we  mean  it 
then  the  door  will  be  opened  for  a  speedy  and  hon- 
ourable peace  of  justice  and  reconciliation  both  for 
us  and  our  opponents.'7 


President  Wilson's  Reply.  President  Wilson  has 
sent  the  following  reply  to  the  Swiss  Government 
through  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Lansing.  "I 
have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  on  behalf  of  the 
President  your  note  of  October  6th,  enclosing  a 
communication  from  the  German  Government  to 


justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest— —I  will  not  equivocate— I  will  not 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 


the  President,  and  I  am  instructed  by  the  Pre- 
sident to  request  you  to  make  the  following 
communication  to  the  Imperial  German  Chancellor. 
Before  making  a  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government  and  in  order  that  the  reply  shall 
be  as  candid  and  straightforward  as  the  momentous 
interests  involved  require  the  President  of  the 
United  States  deems  it  necessary  to  assure  himself 
of  the  exact  meaning  of  the  note  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor.  Does  the  Imperial  Chancellor  mean 
that  the  Imperial  German  Government  accepts  the 
terms  laid  down  by  the  President  in  his  address  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  January  8th 
last  and  in  subsequent  addresses  and  that  its  object 
in  entering  into  discussions  would  be  only  to  agree 
upon  practical  details  of  their  application  ? 
The  President  feels  bound  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
suggestion  of  an  armistice  that  he  would  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  propose  a  cessation  of  arms  to  the  Govern- 
ments with  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  associated  against  the  Central  Powers  so 
long  as  the  armies  of  these  powers  are  upon  their 
soil.  The  good  faith  of  any  discussion  would 
manifestly  depend  upon  the  consent  of  the  Central 
Powers  immediately  to  withdraw  their  forces  every- 
where from  the  invaded  territory.  The  President 
also  feels  that  he  is  justified  in  asking  whether  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  is  speaking  merely  for  the 
constituted  authorities  of  the  Empire  who  have  so 
far  conducted  the  war.  He  deems  the  answer  to 
these  questions  vital  from  every  point  of  view.  (Sd) 
Robert  Lansing." 


Sea- Voyage  in  Ancient  India:  Mr.  Ramprasad 
Chanda  writes  a  short  article  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Modem  Review  headed  "  Brahm- 
anism  in  East  Borneo."  In  it  he  reproduces  the 
text  and  gives  the  English  translation  of  four 
Sanskrit  inscriptions  discovered  in  East  Borneo. 
He  concludes:  "About  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  A.  D.,  Brahmanic  civilisation  was  intro- 
duced into  East  Borneo.  It  was  introduced  into 
Annam  (ancient  Champa)  still  earlier.  The  earliest 
Sanskrit  inscription  found  in  Annam  is  ascribed  to 
the  third  (  or  perhaps  to  the  second  )  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  Another  Sanskrit  inscription 
attributed  to  about  400  A.  D.  refers  to  a  sacrifice 
instituted  on  behalf  of  the  Dharmamaharaja  Bha- 
dravarman  (p.  189).  These  records  show  that  in  the 
glorious  days  of  the  Imperial  Guptas  in  the  North 
and  the  Pallavas  in  the  South  not  only  the  Bauddhas 
and  the  Saivas,  but  also  the  orthodox  followers  of 
the  Vedic  Karmakanda  did  not  feel  any  scruple  to 
cross  the  sea  and  to  admit  barbarian  princes  to  the 
Vedic  fold." 
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ROW L ATT  REPORT  AND  LEGISLATION. 


The  announcement  was  made  a  few  days  ago,  pre- 
sumably on  reliable  authority,  that  the  Government 
of  India  will  shortly  undertake  legislation  on  the 
lines  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Rowlatt  Com- 
mittee and  introduce  for  that  purpose  a  Bill  in  the 
Imperial  Legislative  Council.  Those  recommenda- 
tions, as  our  readers  are  aware,  propose  in  effect  a 
law  on  the  lines  of  the  present  Defence  of  India  Act 
with  certain  modifications  suggested  by  the  Com- 
mittee, the  law  becomiug  a  permanent  measure 
containing  punitive  and  preventive  provisions  to  put 
down  the  crime  of  sedition,  and  the  provisions  being 
put  into  operation  at  any  time  by  an  Ordinance  of  I  he 
Government  whenever  the  Executive  think  the  situa- 
tion calls  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

In  order  to  understand  in  its  true  perspective  the 
significance  of  the  Rowlatt  Committee's  proposal  of 
such  a  permanent  law  and  to  judge  fairly  the  merits 
of  the  proposal,  it  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  state 
the  circumstances  under  which  and  the  reasons  for 
which  the  present  Defence  of  India  Act  was  passed 
in  March  1915.  Those  circnmstauces  and  reasons 
have  been  shortly  summarised  in  the  Chandavarkar- 
Beachcroft  Committee's  Report,  in  which  it  was  said 
that  just  before  the  Defence  of  India  Act  passed  into 
law,  the  situation  had  become  such  as  to  render  the 
trial  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  revolutionary  crime 
practically  impossible  and  that  it  con'd  only  be  met 
effectively  by  the  exceptional  procedure  of  the  Defence 
of  India  Act.  That  was  exactly  the  ground  on  which 
the  necessity  for  the  Act  was  based  by  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  (then  Lord  Hardinge)  and  by 
the  mover  of  the  Bill  (Sir  Reginald  Craddock)  and  it 
was  assented  to  accordingly  by  the  Indian  members 
of  the  Legislative  Council  when  the  Bill  was 
introduced.  Lord  Hardinge  said  at  the  time  "that 
it  is  a  war  measure,  to  last  during  the  period  of 
the  war  and  for  six  months  afterwards,"  rendered 
necessary  by  the  fact  that,  in  consequence  of  infor- 
mation of  which  Government  are  in  possession, 
11  there  is  cause  for  precautionary  measures  and  for 
quickening  up  the  procedure  of  justice."  Sir 
Reginald  Craddock,  in  introducing  the  Bill,  referred, 
among  other  dangers  to  the  peace  during  the  War, 
to  the  anarchist  movement  in  Bengal,  of  which  he 
gaid  . — "That  we  have  had  with  us  for  a  long  time  ; 
sometimes  it  has  been  temporarily  quiescent  and 
sometimes  it  has  recrudesced,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  has,  as  the  Council  is  aware,  been  a  severe 
recrudescence,  and  the  crimes  committed  have  be- 
come increasingly  daring.  The  security  of  loyal 
India  requires  that  they  should  be  suppressed." 

Expressly  designed  in  its  inception  as  an  emergency 
measure  to  meet  an  exceptinal  situation  created  by  an- 
archist crime  and  revolutionary  conspiracies  plotting 


in  secret  and  terrorising  loyal  and  peace-loving  citi- 
zens, the  Defence  of  India  Act  is  now  proposed  to  be 
turned  into  a  permanent  member  of  our  Statutes  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Rowlatt  Committee. 

No  one  now  denies  that  anarchism  confined  to  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  people,  mostly  mis- 
guided youths,  has  existed  and  still  exists  especially 
in  Bengal.  The  question,  therefore,  is  whether  that 
existence  is  sufficient  justification  for  the  proposal  of 
the  Rowlatt  Committee  that  the  present  Defence  of 
India  Act,  passed  as  au  emergency  measure  for 
the  period  of  the  war  and  a  short  period  after  should 
become  a  permanent  law,  with  the  modifications 
suggested  by  the  Committee,  after  the  war  ceases 
and  peace  returns.  It  must  be  remembered  thafa  the 
present  Defence  of  India  Act  was  passed  professedly 
on  nea,rly  the  same  lines  as  the  Defence  of  Realm 
Act  in  England  alter  the  war  commenced.  Lord 
Hardinge  put  that  point  distinctly  in  his  speech 
stating  the  reasons  for  the  Act.  He  said  : — "The 
fact  that  such  a  Bill  has  become  necessary  in  India 
as  a  precautionary  measure  cannot  be  regarded  as  in 
any  way  a  slur  on  the  people,  since  it  follows  in 
general  outline  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Act  passed 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  and  now  in  force  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Law-abidtug  England  accepted 
this  measure  without  a  murmur,  realising  that  in  such 
a  situation  salus  populi  supremo,  lex." 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  present  Defence  of  India 
Act  was  passed  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  Defence 
of  Realm  Act  in  the  United  Kingdom.  No  one  has 
proposed  that  the  Defence  of  Realm  Act  should  be- 
come a  permanent  member  of  the  statute  book  in 
that  Kingdom,  though  in  Ireland  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement  has  existed  and  still  exists.  When  the 
validity  of  the  Defence  of  Realm  Act  was  questioned 
in  1917  before  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  Attorney -General  representing  the 
Government  put  the  necessity  for  the  measure  on  the 
ground  "  that  we  are  living  in  times  when  the  inade- 
quacy of  the  regulations  for  sccurnig  the  safety  of 
the  realm  might  be  fraught  with  graver  consequences 
than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  history  of  the 
nation.  In  an  emergency  such  as  the  present,  when 
espionage  and  sabotage  are  rampant  to  an  extent 
hitherto  unknown,  it  is  essential  to  public  safety  that 
there  should  exist  in  the  Executive  a  power  of 
preventive  detention.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
in  this  time  of  danger  Parliament  should  have 
armed  the  Executive  with  the  widest  possible 
powers."  And  the  Lord  Chancellor  accepted  that 
view.  "  One  of  the  most  obvious  means  of  taking 
precautions,"  he  said,  "against  dangers  such  as 
are  enumerated  is  to  impose  some  restriction  on 
the  freedom  of  movement  of  persons  whom  there 
may  be  reason  to  suspect  of  being  disposed  to  help 
the  enemy.  It  was  strongly  urged  that  no  such 
restraint  should  be  imposed  except  as  the  result 
of  a  judicial  enquiry.  It  seems  obvious  that  no 
tribunal  for  investigating  the  question  whether 
circumstances  of  suspicion  exist  warranting  some 
restraint  can  be  imagined  less  appropriate  than  a 
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Conrtlaw.  The  statute  was  passed  at  a  time  of  supreme 
national  danger,  which  still  exists." 

That  being  the  scope  of  the  Defence  of  Realm  Act 
in  the  United  Kingdom  as  an  emergency  measure 
intended  to  meet  an  exceptional  situation,  and  the 
Defence  of  India  Act  having  been  avowedly  passed 
for  the  same  purpose,  it  is,  we  think,  unwise  to  think 
of  making  the  latter  Act  permanent  for  India  after 
,  the  war  when  no  one  has  recommended  that  course  in 
the  case  of  the  Defence  of  Realm  Act  in  the  United 
Kingdom.    The  exceptional   situation    created  by 
revolutionary    organisations    no    doubt  warranted 
a  special  law  with  a  special   criminal  procedure 
(  to  meet  it.    But,  as  we  pointed  oat  in  a  previous 
article,    when     the   new  reforms   come  and  put 
India  in  a  fair  way  towards  the  realisation  of  res- 
ponsible government,  it  is  likely  that  anarchism  will 
cease.    At  any  rate,  Government  should  give  the 
!  reforms  a  chance  and  see  whether  they  succeed  or  not 
i  in  rooting  out  revolutionary  crime.    As  we  said  in 
that  article,  while  laws  such  as  the  Defence  of  .India 
Act  are  needed  for  exceptional  situations  of  terrorism 
created  by  dacoities  and  murders  committed  by  revo- 
lutionaries, repressive  laws  cannot  root  them  out  but 
laws  reforming  the  administration  should  be  trusted 
to  check  them  in  times  of  peace.  That  opinion  is  forti- 
fied by  the  past  history  of  Bengal.    As  pointed  out  by 
the  Governor  General  of  British  India  in  his.despatch 
to  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1810  (see  Vol.I,5th  Parlia- 
mentary Report  on  Indian  affairs,  page  y3)  Bengal 
was  full  of  dacoities,  robberies,  murders  and  the  most 
grocioas  deliberate  cruelties,  "in  a  word,  an  aggregate 
f  the  most  atrocious  crimes"  in  every  part  of  Bengal: 
from  1801  severe  measures  were  adopted  against  them 
n  the  form  of  new  regulations,  rendering  the  criminal 
law  more  severe,  and  yet  4i  the  disorders  which  they 
were  intended  to  subdue  still  increased."  Reforms 
n  the  administration  subsequently  helped  to  root  out 
lie  crimes.    That  is  a  significant  lesson  from  the 
aast  history  of  crime  in  Bengal. 


call  for  special  volunteers  for  this  area,  and  to  their 
delight  every  single  student  offered  himself.    In  the 
end  they  took  only  two  Hindu  students  with  them 
as  the  others  were  required  elsewhere,  but  the  inter- 
esting thing  was  that  all  were  willing  to  go,  and  that 
the  final  selection  was  made  not  on  the  ground  of 
the  presence  of  reforming  tendencies  but  of  the 
possession  of  bicycles—the  Sweepers'  Chawls  being 
in  the  most  remote  part  of  their  field.    The  writer 
adds  ,4 1  should  like  also  to  say  how  extraordinary 
have  been   the  enthusiasm  and  devotion   of  our 
students   in   this    work  throughout.     They  have 
come    morning    after    morning    with  unfailing 
regularity,  their  numbers   growing   from  day  to 
day.    They  have  gone  into  the  filthiest  of  dwel- 
lings and  have  shirked  no  disagreeable  task.    It  has 
amazed  me.    Some  of  us  have  tried  in  the  past  with 
only  moderate  success  to  interest  them  in  Social 
Service,  but  this  shows  us  what  they  are  capable  of 
rising  to  in  an  emergency.    Many  of  them  are  not 
reformers  in  theory,  but  their  practice  at  present 
shows  the  spirit  that  is  in  them.    Let  us  thank  God 
and  take  courage." 


SOCIAL  LEGISLATION  IN  INDIA— V. 


The  Spirit  of  Social  Service.    We  have  shared  in 
the  general  dislocation  caused  by  the  Influenza  in 
.Jombay  and  must  postpone' fuller  comment  on  the 
ourse  of  the  epidemic  to  a  subsequent  issue.  One  of 
be  brightest  features,  however,  is  the  abundant  of 
be  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  Spirit  of  Social 
Service  of  which  it  has  been  the  occasion  of  afford- 
ig.    The  following  incidents  taken  from  a  private 
Rer  speak  for  themselves  :—"  Mr.  Hamley  and  Mr. 
Ickenzie  offered  their  services  to  the  Municipality 
>metenor  twelve  days  ago,  and  they  ultimately 
3ked  them  to  work  in  the  Kandawadi  district.  The 
;udents  who  remained  in  the  hostels— a  small  corn- 
any— joined  themselves  to  them  and  they  did  excel- 
■   work   in  Kandawadi   and  on  the  Babulnath 
state.    Their  numbers  were  swelled  by  others  who 
<!Side  in  the  City  and  a  few  outsiders.    The  work 
as  insufficient  for  their  energies,    and  they  asked 
r  an  additional  field.    They  were  given  one  in  the 
ardeo  d.str.ct.    The  largest  of  the  three  centres  in 
hich  they  were  asked  to  work  there  included  the 
weepers'  Chawls.    Before  they  started  out  on  the 
oming  of  the  9th  instant,  they  thought  it  right  to 


It  only  remains  to  observe  whether  the  Reform 
schemes   will    hasten  the    advent    of   the  time 
when  those  needs  and  activities  sketched  above,  will 
be  taken  on  hand.    From  this  standpoint,  whether 
the  Reforms  are  satisfactory  or  not,  whether  they 
will  usher  in  a  new  era,  we  will  not  pretend  to 
discuss.    The  future  is  in  the  knees  of  gods  and  is 
also  in  the  strength  and  capacity  of  the  leaders  who 
will  be  asked  to  co-operate  in  the  Government,  and 
in  the  good  faith  of  our  rulers.    Great  and  noble 
as  is  the  word  and  policy  of  Self-determination,  it 
seems  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  it. 
Still  if  under  the  Reforms    Scheme,    there  be  a 
change  not  only  tending  towards  self-determination 
but  giving  to  the  people  more  power  and  control 
over  the  Government,  it  might  be  used  for  bringing 
the  country  on  a  level  with  the  progressive  nations 
of  the  west.    Only  it  must  be  said  that  the  distin- 
guished authors  of  the  Report  seem  not  to  have 
perceived  the  real  nature  of  our  criticisms  against 
the  bureaucracy  on  some  points.    It  is  enough  if  we 
take  our  stand  on  the  two  greatest  criticisms  that 
have  been  offered  by  two  most  friendly  critics  of  the 
Government.    The  Times  of  India  and  Sir  Narayan 
Chandavarkar.     The  Times  of  India  on  June  21, 
1917,  suddenly  changed  the  whole  current  of  discus- 
sion by  writing  "  No  mere  policy  of  negation  will 
meet  the  needs  of  India  of  to-day.    The  Madras 
Government  points  to  the  need  of  education  in  order 
to  fit  India  for  wider  liberties.    What  are  we  doing 
to  furnish  that  education?    The   Madras  Govern- 
ment  points  to  the  need  of  diminishing  the  elements 
of  disunion  that  prevail.     What  are  we  doing  to 
encourage  and  help  Social  Reform  ?   *  *  *  Things 
are  moving  too  slowly  for  the  days  in  which  we 
live."    Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar's  utterance  fixed 
the  attention  of  all  to  the  crux  of  the  problem  when 
he  said.    "If  we  take  the  history  of  the  administra- 
tion  from  1858  down  to  now,  with  special  reference 
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to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
Agriculturists,  who  form  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  India,  we  shall  incontestably  find  that 
measures  advocated  in  their  interests  by  the  edu- 
cated Indians  *  *  *  had  been  strenuously  opposed 
as  chimerical  by  the  British  officials  in  India  for  a 
long  time  and  were  ultimately  more  or  less  adopted 
under  the  stress  of  circumstances."    However  much 
the  Reforms  and  the  Report  are  considered  satis- 
factory and  are  a  real  step  in  advance,  it  is  open  to 
question  whether  anywhere  in  the  Report,  these  is 
an  answer  to  the  above  criticisms  on  the  bureaucracy- 
just  as  there  are  some  criticisms  on  our  fitness  and 
unfitness— uuless  it  be  that  the  Reforms  themselves 
furnish  the  answer  and  response.  As  to  the  question 
whether  the  Reforms  satisfy  us  from  the  particular 
standpoint  we  have  dilated  on  and  whether  there 
should  not  be  more  welcome,  more  generous  and 
more  bold  changes,  we  will  not  venture  to  discuss. 
After  all.  our  answer  can  be  only  one  answer. 

Only  this  must  be  said  there  must  be  a  change  in 
the  head  and  heart  of  our  rulers  and  the  Report  does 
advocate  and  earnestly  desire  for  it.    One  regrets 
to  observe,  however,  that  it  looks  even  now  there  is 
not  much  change  in  the  head  and  heart  of  the  rulers. 
While  the  programme  for  repressive  measures  is 
being  rattled  before  us  for  all  they  are  worth  by  two 
Lieut.  Governors— not  that  we  condone  the  vicious 
and  wretched  anarchists  and  dacoities— there  has 
been    no    authoritative    pronouncement,  no  well- 
considered  programme  of  constructive  policy  sket- 
ched out  before  us.  In  England,  all  the  great  leaders 
are  busy  with  ideas  and  schemes  of  reconstruction 
and  even  Lord  Milner  talks  of  "of  the  fair  prospect 
of  domestic  progress,  greater  social  equality,  better 
conditions  of  life  and  labour  which  we  have  good 
reason  to  look  forward  to,  in  the  great  era  of  recon- 
struction that  will  follow  the  war."    Sir  William 
Meyer    whose  financial  policy   we  have  referred 
to  above,  does  not  hesitate  to  put  forth  the  egregious 
argument  when  pressed  for  more  educational  expen- 
diture that  Mr.  Fisher's  Bill  is  not  yet  passed  in 
England  !    On  the  other  hand,  we  would  be  highly 
satisfied  to  have  the  same  proportion  of  expenditure 
on  Education  that  prevailed  in  England  not  even  of 
1913-14  but  of  1905-06.    Instead  of  projecting  his 
vision  towards  problems  like  the  Ministry  of  Health 
or  better  housing  and  better  conditions  of  life  and 
labour,  all  he  could  put  forth  as  a  programme  was 
that  the  Export  duties  on  Jute  and  Tea  would  have 
to  be  reconsidered  !    And  can  we  ever  imagine  a 
speech  like  that  of  Mr.  Curtis  on  the  Beggars  control 
Resolution,  being  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  the  hardiest  of  Tories  even  including  Sir 
Frederick  Banbury  whose  aversion  to  all  changes  is 
without  parallel.    Bismarck  was  the  progenitor  of  a 
wonderful  system  of  State  Socialism  and  he  took 
away  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  socialists  and 
it  was  bureaucracy  that  carried  out  his  schemes  to 
success  ;  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  likewise,  by  his  policy 
took  away  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of  the  labour 
party  as  well  as  of  some  of  the  Unionists  who  were 
flirting  with  the  Labour  Party.    But  has  the  Indian 
bureaucracy  ever  tried  to  develop  that  faculty  and 
that  imagination  and  thus  to  forestall  agitation  ?  No 


doubt,  by  its  failure,  it  has  only  given  point  to  the 
very  much  overworked  adage  "good  Government  is 
no  substitute  for  Self-Government."  His  Excellency 
Lord  Chelmsford  whose  sincerity  is  the  most  en- 
couraging  and  hopeful  asset  we  have  in  this  country, 
recently  emphasised  the  sentence  in  the  Report  "we 
have  carried  the  advance  right  up  to  the  line  be- 
yond which  our  principles  forbid  us  to  go,"  thus 
meaning,  thus  far  wilt  we  go  and  no  farther,  or  in 
other  words,  thus  far  shall  thou  go  and  no  farther. 
And  he  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Russian  situation  to 
lend  support  to  this.   As  against  this  we  will  only 
quote  the  very  excellent  and  sensible  dictum  of 
Lord  Milner.    While  speaking  at  Plymonth  in  an 
air  of  statesman— like  expansiveness,  he  said,  "J 
am  not  one  of  those  who  fear  an  out-break  here  of 
those  follies  and  excesses  which  have  laid  Russia 
helpless  at  the  fact  of  the  foreign  conqueror.  .  That 
madness,  however  deplorable,  is  intelligible  in  a  people 
accustomed  only  to  servitude  and  repression.   It  is 
inconceivable  in  this  land  of  old-fashioned  freedom 
and  long  experience  of  self-Government,  a  land  in 
which  by  successive  steps,  the  greatest  step  of  all 
taken  only  the  other  day  (  Franchise  Bill  )  political 
power  is  now  wholly  in  the  bands  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation."    The  above  itself  is  a  sufficient 
answer  and  we  shall  not  quarrel  with  words.  Till 
now,  the  policy  has  been  one  of  drift  and  of  "suffi/i 
cient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof"  and  there  \h\ 
therefore  a  justifiable  trepidation  and  hesitancy  as  the 
Imperial  Government  from  which  must  emanate  all 
great  policies,  is  left  mostly  untouched.  Even  with- 
out  the  modifications  demanded,  nothing  prevents 
the  bureaucracy  to  strike  out  into  bold  paths  acti- 
vity.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Chelmsford 
himself  will  raise  considerably  the  tone  and  purpose! 
of  administration  and  governance.  Sell-determina 
tion,  or  no  self-determination,  will  these  Reforms 
usher  in  a  new  period  of  complete  change  working 
for  human  happiness  of  this  Seeming  multitude 
will  they  remove  all  the  evils  and  sores  of  the  bodjj 
politic  and  help  us  to  solve  the  social  and  politica 
diseases,  half  self-inflicted  and  half  inflicted  by 
cruel  Nature;  will  they  serve  to  increase  the  Nationa 
wealth  and  National  income  and  to  make  for  a 
equitable  distribution  of  wealth— already  the  we 
come  conflict  between  labour  and  capital  is  raisin 
up  its  head  ;  will  they  serve  to  raise  the  standard  c 
life  and  thus  help  to  reduce  the  high  birthrate  an 
the  high  death-rate  ;  and  above  all,  will  they  mat 
the  bureaucracy  and  our  rulers  shed  their  old  skis 
and  throw  themselves  heart  and  soul  and  with  re 
enthusiasm  into  the  new  fields    and  possibiliti 
thrown  open  before  us  all  ? 


T,  S.  K. 
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THANK,  GOD  FOR  OUR  BODIES,  DEAR. 


I  Thank  God  for  the  glory  of  right, 

'For  the  tyrannous  tides  of  the  sun, 
For  the  moon  and  the  mystical  glamour  of  might, 
For  the  mists  where  the  swift  rivers  run. 
Thank  God  for  our  bodies,  dear. 

Thank  God  for  the  glory  of  sound, 

For  the  whisper  of  wind  in  the  trees, 

For  the  drumming  of  drops  on  the  thirsty  ground, 

For  the  musical  murmur  of  bees. 

,       Thanlc  God  for  our  bodies,  dear. 

Thank  God  for  the  glory  of  scent, 

For  the  hay  in  the  barn  piled  dim, 

[For  the  wood-smoke  sweet  round  our  forest-pitched 

1  tent, 
LFor  the  scent  of  the  stream  as  we  swim 

Thank  God  for  our  bodies,  dear. 

Thank  God  for  a  dive  from  a  height, 

For  the  swift,  sure  rush  of  the  train, 
r  For  the  effortless  drift  of  the  eagle's  flight, 

For  the  pitiless  pelt  of  the  rain. 
1       Thank  God  for  our  bodies,  dear, 
i 

I,  Thank  god  for  the  long-drawn  kiss, 
r  For  the  thrilling  of  hand  upon  hand, 
..For  the  glory  and  grace  of  an  infinite  bliss 
•  That  lovers  alone  understand. 

Thank  God  for  our  bodies,  dear. 

t  J.  H. 

i  ,  .  

ADYERTIil  ME  NTS. 
f  ~~ ~~~ ~~ ~~ ~~ ~~ """"" ~~~ ~~" ~~— 

[  THE  BOMBAY  MUNICIPAL  SCHOOLS  COMMITTEE- 


Grant-in-Aid  applications. 


Primary  Schools  wishing  to  apply  for  Grant-in- 
t  Aid  de  nove  or  for  reassessment  of  the  grant  already 
i  given  are  desired  to  send  their  applications  to  the 
•undersigned  by  the  end  of  the  current  month. 

'  The  Schools  Committee's  Office,  )  D.  G.  PADHYE, 
Municipal  Offices,  I  Secretary,  Schools 

!        Bombay,  4  October  1918.       J  Committee. 

t   

I   —  
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Rates  of  Inland  subscription  inclusive  of  postage 
In  advance.  la  arrears. 

> 

[  Per  annum   Rs.    5 — 0 — 0.     Rs.   6—0  0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eight 
shillings  (  Rs.  6). 

Single  copies  o£  the  current  year  can  be  had  at  4 
t  annaa  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  are  kindly  requested  to  quote 
their  wrapper  numbers  whilst  making  remit- 
tances or  otherwise  corresponding  with  this 
office. 


THECENTRAL  BANK  OF  INDIA,  Ltd 

Subscribed  Capital   Rs.  50,00,000 

Paid  Up  Capital    „  25,00,000 

Reserved  liability  of 

Shareholders  ,  25,00,000 

Reserve  Fund    „  3.00,000 

Head  Office  :— Alice  Building,  Bombay. 
Local  Branches  :— (  1  )  Mandvi,  (  2  )  Zaveri 
Bazar,  (  3  )    Share  Baear. 

Branches  : — Calcutta,  Jharia,  Karachi. 

Agencies : — London,  Delhi,  Amritsar. 
Current  Accounts  :— 3  %  allowed  on  Daily 

Balances  fromJan- 
nary  to  June 
2£  %  allowed  on  Daily 
Balances  from 
July  to  December. 
12  months  Deposits  received  at  5  %  per  annum. 
Long  and  Short  period  Deposits  received  at  rates 
to  be  ascertained  on  Application. 

Every  kind  of  Banking  Business  transacted. 
For  further  particulars   please  apply   to  the 
anager. 

S.  N.  POCHKHANAWALA, 
25-2-17.  Manager- 

The  Industrial  &  Prudential  Assurance  Co.,  Ltd. 

113,  Esplanade  Road,  Fort,  Bombay. 

Chairman  : — The  Hon'ble  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currimbhoy,  Kt. 
Directors  : — The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Lalubhai  Sauialdae,  CLE 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Chimanlal  H.  Setalvad. 
Jamshed  K.  Tarachand,  Esq.,  Bar-at-law. 
Jamnadas    Dwarkadas    Esq.    ( of  Messrs. 

Pragjee  Soorjee,  &  Co.) 
Lalji  Naranji  Esq.,  J.  P.  (Moolji  Jetha&Co. 
Safest  investment  at  minimum  cost.    Terms  and  condition 
of  Policies  extremely  liberal  without  any  vexatious  restrictions- 
Automatic  Non -forfeiture  of  Policies  a  boon 
to  Policy-holders. 

Rs.  250  Policies  for  Industrial  Classes  a  SPECIAL 
FEATURE  of  this  Company. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited  from  influencial  gentle, 
men  throughout  India. 

For  particulars  apply  to  :— Ji  vatllal  DaStur  &CO., 

26-5-18.  Secretaries  Managers. 


ROYAL  TONIC  PILLS. 

▲  powerful  Nut?"  ious  and  Strength  Restorer.  Price  Be.  l-4per 
bottle  of  80  Pills 

Prepared  Br — GOV  I  N  D  J  E  E  DAMODER  «.  Co.. 

W  hoi  seal,  and  Retail  Druggists  and  Commission  AgetH. 
1-12-10.  No.  S  Sutar  Chawl  Market,  BOMB  A.  I. 
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THE  TATA  INDUSTRIAL  BANK.LD. 

HEAD  OFFICE,  BOMBAY. 
Temporary  Office — Wallace  Street,  Fort,  Bombay. 

BRANCH— CALCUTTA. 
London  Agents.    LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 
AUTHORISED  CAPITAL...  Rs.  12,00,00,000. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  ,  7,00,00,050. 

CALLED  UP  CAPITAL          „  70,00,005. 

BOARD  OF  DI  SECTORS, 
Sir  D.  J.  Tata,  Kt.,  Chairman. 
Sir  Sassoon  David,  Bart. 
Sir  R.  N.  Mookerjee,  K.  C.  L  E. 
Sir  Francis  Stewart,  Kt. 
Sir  Stanley  Reed,  Kt.,  L.L.D. 
R.  D.  Tata,  Esq. 
F.  E.  Dinshaw,  Esq. 
F.  C.  Riniington,  Esq. 
Narottam  Morarjee,  Esq. 
Hajee  Gulam  Mahomed  Ajam,  Esq. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Purshottamdas  Thakordas. 
A.  J.  Bilimoria,  Esq. 
Current  Accounts  opened  and  interest  allowed 
on  daily  credit  balances  from  Rs.  500/-  to  Rs.  1,00,000/-  at 
the  rate  of  2\  percent,   per   annum.    If  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  any  account  does  not  fall  below  Rs.  25,000/—  at  any 
time  between  1st  January  and  30th  Jane   Interest   will  be 
allowed  during  that  period  at  2|  per  annum.    No  interest  is 
allowed  unless  the  sum  accrued  amounts  to  Rs./-  3  Half-yearly. 

Fixed  Deposits-  Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  fixed 
for  one  or  two  years  and  for  shorter  periods  at  rates  ti  be  as 
certained  oa  applicatiou. 

Savings  Bank-  Interest  allowed  on  Savings  Bank 
Accounts  at  4  per  cent  per  annum.  Rules  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

Loans  and  Cash  Credits  are  granted  on 

approved  Securities. 

Purchases  and  Sales  of  Securities  and  shares 
effected. 

Bills  Of  Exchange  purchased  and  collected  and- 
every  description  of  Banking  and  exchange  business  under- 
taken. 

14-4-18.  JAMES  MACPHAIL,  Acting  General  Manager. 


THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK, 
LIMITED. 

(Registered  in  Japan.) 
Established  1880. 

Subscribed  Capital  Yen.  48,000,000. 

Paid  up  Capital  Ten.  42,000,000. 

Reserve  Fund  Ten.  23,100,000. 

Head  Office:— Tokohama. 
Branches    and    Agencies  at  Bombay, 

Buenos  Aires,  Calcutta,  Changchun,  Chi-Nan,  Dairen, 
Fengtien,  Hankow,  Harbin,  Hongkong,  Honolulu,  Kaiyuan, 
Kobe,  London,  Los  Angeles,  Lyons,  Manila,  Nagasaki,  New- 
chwang,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Rangoon,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Shanghai,  Shimonoseki,  Singapore,  Soerabaya, 
Sydney,  Tientsin,  Tokio,  Taingtao. 

Current  Deposit  Accounts  are  opened  for 

approved  customers  and  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  per  annum  wd  daily  balances  of  Rs.  1,000  upto 
Rs.  100,000,  provided  that  the  amount  of  half-yearly 
interest  is  not  less  than  Rs.  5. 

Fixed  Deposits  are  received  for  one  year 
and  shorter  periods  oa  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

Every  description  of  banking  and  exchange  business 
transacted. 

N.  IGARASHI. 
Manager,  Bombay. 
Post  Box  No.  207,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay. 

h  NISHIMAKI. 
Manager,  Calcutta. 

1-12-17.  Post  Box  No.  406.  Olive  Street,  Calcutta. 


THE  BANK  OF  BARODA,  LD. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  and  largely  supported  by  tbe 
G:vernment  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar. 
Regietered  under  theBaroda  Companies'  Act  III  of  1897 
HEAD  OFFICE:  BARODA. 

Branches-Ahmedabad,  Navsari  Meshana.and  Surst 

Capital  Subscribed  Rs.  20,00,000. 

Capital  Paid  up  „  10,00,000. 

Reserve  Fund  M  7,00,000. 

DIRECTORS  i 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Lallubhai  Sftualdas,  C.  I.  E.,  Chai  rnian 
Sir  Yithaldas  Damodar  Thackersey,  Kt. 
Raj  Ratna  Sheth  Maganbhai  P.  Haribhakt:  Nagar  Sbetlu 
Baroda. 

Sheth  Manilal  Revadae,  Vadaagar. 

Rao  Bahadur  Gunajirao  R.Nimbalker,  Sur  Subha,  Baroda 
State. 

Bhaskerrao  Vithaldas  Mehta,  Esq.,  Advocate,  High  Court, 
Bombay. 

M.  H  Kantavalla,  E&t^,  Agent,  Maharaja  Mill  Co.,  Ld. 
Baroda.. 

R.  R.  Shirgaokar,  Naib  Subha,  Baroda  State. 
CURRENT  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

Interest    allowed    on  daily    balance  from    Rs.  300  to 
Rs.  1,00,000  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  and  on 
sums  over  Rs.  1,00,000  by  special  arrangement,  No  interest 
which  does  not  come  to  Rs.  3  per  half  year  will  be  allowed. 
FIXED  DEPOSITS. 

Received  for  long  or  short  periods  on  terms  which  may  be 
ascertained  on  application. 

LOANS,  OVERDRAFTS,  AND  CASH  CREDITS. 

The  Bank  grants  accommodation  on  terms  to  be  arranged 
against  approved  securities. 

The  Bank  undertakes  on  behali  of  its  constituents  the  Bsfe 
custody  of  Shares  and  Securities  and  tho  collection  of  divi- 
dends  and  interest  thereon;  it  also  undertakes  the  sale  and/ 
purchase  of  Government  Paper  and  all  descriptions  of  Stock  a* 
moderate  charges,  particulars  of  which  a.ay  be  learnt  od 
application. 

SAVINGS  BA'-:K  DEPOSITS. 
Deposits  received  and  interest,  allowed  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Rules  on  application..  C.  E.  HANDLE,— Manager. 
15-4-12. 


THE  BOMBAY  CENTRAL  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE BANK. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :— Apollo  Street,  St.,  Bombay. 

DIRECTORS:— Mhe  Hon.  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Cnrrimbhoy 
Chairman  ),  Sir  Vithaldas  D.  Thackersey,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lalabhai  Samaldas,  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  the  Hon.  Mr.  C,  V  .. 
Mehta,  the  Chief  of  Ichalkaranji,  G.K.  Devadhar,Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Sir  P.  D.  Pattani,  the  Raja  Saheb  of  Malegaon. 

Share  Capital  (fully  paid  )   Rs.  7,00,000 

1  Deposits  fixed  for  one  year  and  shorter  or  longer  period  • 
are  accepted.  Rates  and  other  particulars  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  under  signed. 

2  The  Bank  finances  only  registered  Co-operative  Societies 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  cn  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ragistrar,  Co-operative  Societies,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3.  Accounts  are  audited  half-yearly  by  a  special  Gov- 
ernment Auditor,  and  quarterly  statements  of  financial  posi- 
tion are  published  in  the  '«Bombay  Government  Gazettee.-' 
20-5-17.         VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA,  Manager. 


A.*  JSLm  JOSHI  «5£  Co, 

Kalbadevi  Road,  BOMBAY. 

We  undertake  every  kind  of  Lithographic 
Art  Printing  in  Colours.  Publish  Fine  Art 
Pictures,  &  e. 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  Calcium  Carbide. 

Large  importers  of  Finest  Printing  Inks  and  Colours. 
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41  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest  1  will  not  equivocate— I  will  not 

excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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In  Memory  of  Krishna.  Confined  to  a  sick-bed 
and  forbidden  to  do  any  work,  I  cannot  yet 
let  this  issue  go  out  without  a  few  words  in 
memory  of  my  beloved  Krishna  who  was  called 
away  after  a  few  days'  illness  on  Wednesday. 
He  had  completed  his  M.  B.  course  and  was 
studying  for  the  final  examination  next  month. 
When  the  Social  Service  League  appealed  for 
senior  medical  students,  he  sent  in  his  name  to 
Mr.  Joshi  at  once,  and  was  accepted.  Mr.  Joshi 
met  the  boy  in  my  office  and  invited  him  to 
organize  the  work  in  Parel  the  next  day.  How  he 
threw  himself  into  the  work,  Mr.  Joshi  has  borne 
testimony  in  the  Press.  Krishna  took  me  and  his 
sisters,  to  his  Dispensary,  showed  us  everything 
that  was  being  done,  and  as  we  were  returning 
pointed  out  tne  quarters  of  the  working-classes 
among  whom  his  work  lay.  I  am  told  that  he 
did  the  dirtiest  and  most  menial  tasks  as  cheer- 
fully as  examining  and  prescribing.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  bore  a  great  and  burning  love  for  the 
poor  in  his  heart.  His  ambition  was  to  work 
among  them.  We  feel  he  has  given  his  life  in 
a  worthy  cause.  This  home  can  never  be  the 
same.  We  feel  that  the  sunshine  has  gone  out 
of  it.  His  devotion  to  his  sisters  and  young 
brothers,  was  touching.  As  for  me,  I  dare  not 
say  how  blessed  1  felt  in  him.  It  is  difficult  for  us 
to  that  realise  that  we  shall  really  see  him  no  more 
this  life — courageous,  so  self-effacing,  and  so  re- 
sourceful. On  many  Saturdays  after  his  College, 
he  would  go  to  the  Press  to  see  the  final  proofs  of 
the  Reformer.  His  articles  signed  "  Civisy  "  were 
full  of  indignation  at  the  wrongs  of  the  poor.  He 
told  me  he  would  write  a  series  of  articles  on  the 
influenza  epidemic  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  in 
view  of  any  future  outbreaks.  The  sympathy  of 
a  large  circle  has  poured  out  to  us.  We  are  most 
grateful.  I  will  not,  I  cannot,  think  of  my  dear 
boy  as  dead.  He  lives,  and  will  ever  live,  in  our 
hearts,  and  we  shall  never  be  far  from  him. 

The  lateD*.  H.  S.  Deva.  By  the  death  of  Dr.  H. 
S.  Deva,  the  Servants  of  India  Society  has  lost  one 
of  its  most  devoted  members,  and  the  public  worker 
of  wide  experience  and  knowledge  of  men  and 


things.  Personally,  he  was  a  most  obliging 
friend.  Professor  H.  G.  Limaye  writes  of 
him  in  the  last  number  of  £?the  Servant  of  India 
«  Wherever  Dr.  Deva  went,  and  he  served  in  three 
different  States  as  Durbar  Surgeon,  he  endeared 
himself  to  the  officials  and  the  people  alike  He 
was,  however,  not  merely  a  doctor,  his  beneficent 
influence  be.ng  felt  throughout  the  administration. 
In  Sangh,  especially,  where  he  State  served  for  more 
than  fifteen  years,  he  took  part  in  inaugurating 
many  of  the  reforms  which  have  marked  out  Sangli 
as  a  progressive  State  in  the  Southern  Maratha 
Country.  Dr.  Deva  found  his  true  calling  when  he 
joined  the  Servants  of  India  Society  in  i9i4.  For 
he  was  an  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  service  and 
sacrifice,  and  had  been  living  a  life  of  pure  selfless- 
ness even  when  he  was  in  service  and  drawing  a 
substantial  salary.  In  matters  of  opinion  and  con- 
troversy  he  was  equally  selfless  and  always  tried  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  other  point  of  view. 
Opponents  as  such  he  hardly  had  any.  But  his 
friends  sometimes  complained  that  in  his  zeal  for 
fair  play  and  conciliation  he  was  unfair  to  them 
He  did  very  useful  work  in  Poona  during  the  last 
few  years  in  connection  with  the  Sanitary  Associa- 
.on,  of  which  was  the  founder,  the  movement 

Mrrg  \l !  &C"  and  sub^ntially  helped 

Mr  Gandhi  in  his  work  in  Champaran.    A  really 

1Z  tfUe  WaS  Dn  Deva' 

and  the   Maharashtra  are  certainly  the  poorer 

on  account  of  his  death." 


The  late  Lie«t  Indra  Lai  Roy,  R,  A.  F.  We 

deeply  regret  to  learn  of  the  death,  m  action,  on 
July  22  of  Lieut.  Indra  Lai  Roy,  R.  A.  F>>  sec'ond 
son  of  Mr.  P.  L.  Roy,  Director  of  Public  Prose- 
cutions,  Calcutta,  and  Mrs.  P.  L.  Roy,  who  is  well 
known  in  London  Indian  circles.  Lieut.  Roy  was 
one  of  the  brilliant  band  of  young  Indian  flying- 
rnen,  and  our  warm  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
bereaved  parents  India. 


The  Gurukala,  Kangri.  We  are  requested  to 
announce  that  applications  for  the  admissions  of 
new  Brahmcharis  to  the  Gurukula  Vishva  Vidya- 
laya  Kangri  should  reach  this  office  by  the  end 
of  Margshirsh  (December  i4th  at  the  latest.) 
Forms  of  application  and  copies  of  Rules  can 
be  had  from  the  Gurukula  Office  P.  O.  Gurukula 
Kangri  District  Bijnore. 
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THE  NEW  WORLD. 

As  we  write,  the  news  about  the  war,  thanks  to 
General  Foch's  masterly  strokes  and  strategy,  has 
become  distinctly  hopeful.  Victory  with  a  peace 
such  as  will  satisfy  the  Allies  seems  almost  assured. 
The  proposals  made  by  the  new  German  Chancellor 
to  President  Wilson  for  an  armistice  as  prelimin- 
ary to  negotiations  for  the  terms  of  peace  on  the 
basis  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  President 
in  January  and  July  last  have  been  considered  by 
the  latter,  and  his  reply  to  the  German  proposals 
is,  as  was  to  be  expected,  a  plain  refusal  to  put 
those  proposals  before  the  Allies  for  consideration 
unless  Germany  definitely  pledges  herself,  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  any  negotiations  for  peace, 
to  abide  by  the  judgment  of  the  military 
advisers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Allies  in  the  field,  as  regards  the 
process  of  German  evacuation  and  the  condi- 
tions of  an  armistice.  What  is  of  still  greater 
moment  in  President  Wilson's  reply  to  the  German 
proposal  for  an  armistice  is  that  he  calls  "solemn- 
ly" the  attention  of  the  German  Chancellor  to  "the 
language  and  plain  intent  of  one  of  the  terms  of 
peace  which  the  German  Government  has  now 
accepted,"  that  term  being  contained  in  the 
address  which  the  President  delivered  at  Mount 
Vernon  on  July  4th  last  and  being  as  follows: — 
"The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  any- 
where that  can  separately,  secretly,  and  of  its 
single  choice,  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,  or,  if  it 
cannot  at  present  be  destroyed,  at  least  its  reduc- 
tion to  virtual  impotency."  This  term  is  a  direct 
demand  that,  if  Germany  wants  peace,  the  German 
people  must  agree  to  get  rid  of  the  Kaiser  and  his 
military  party.  This,  the  President  emphati- 
cally tells  the  German  Government,  is  the  "  funda- 
mental matter  "  of  "  the  whole  process  of  peace." 
In  short,  President  Wilson,  speaking  both  for  his 
own  Government  and  the  Allies,  has  warned 
Germany  that  the  whole  crux  of  the  situation  is 
that  there  must  be  an  end  to  the  autocracy  which 
has  enslaved  her  and  been  a  menace  to  civilisation 
and  humanity.    This  means  the  Kaiser  must  go. 

Already  reports  are  current  that  the  Kaiser 
is  prepared  to  abdicate  and  that  Germany  is 
ready  to  surrender  to  the  Allies  unconditionally. 
Whether  events  turn  out  accordingly  or  not,  the 
War  has  reached  a  signal  stage,  which  suggests 
hopeful  reflections  with  reference  to  the  future  of 
civilisation.  When  for  some  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  War,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  remained  neutral  and 
pursued  its  traditional  policy  of  non-interference 
in  the  internal  struggles  of  Europe,  it  seemed 
as   though     President     Wilson    would  adhere 


to  the  last  to  that  policy.  But  events  proved 
more  powerful  than  American  traditions  and 
President  Wilson,  as  the  representative  of  "  the 
New  World,"  so  skilfully  educated  his  people  that 
he  was  able  to  bring  them  at  last  to  the 
side  of  the  Allies  to  crush  Kaiserism.  Since  then 
he  has  been  the  one  prominent  figure  who  has 
loomed  large  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  in  general  and 
Germany  in  particular.  Nearly  a  century  and  a 
half  has  elapsed,  since  the  statesmen  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  who  laid  down  the  federal 
constitution  for  those  States,  spoke  to  the  world, 
through  one  of  their  foremost  figures — Alexander 
Hamilton — that  whereas  Europe  had  long  con- 
sidered herself  the  mistress  of  the  world  and 
regarded  other  nations  as  inferior,  "it  belongs  to 
us  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  human  race  and 
to  teach  that  assuming  brother,  moderation." 
Judged  by  the  light  of  the  historic  drama  of  the 
present  in  this  world  war  with  the  wanton  barbari- 
ties, spoliation,  and  other  inhuman  practices  which 
have  made  Germany  the  enemy  of  mankind, 
that  statement  of  the  Federalists  reads  now  as  a 
prophecy  which  has  come  true.  This  Union  of  the 
"  Old  World  "  with  the  "  New  World  "  is  perhaps 
the  striking  feature  of  this  War  and  bodes  im- 
immense  good  for  the  future  of  mankind  and  the 
interests  of  civilisation. 

That  feature  becomes  all  the  more  striking  when 
we  study  it  by  the  light  of  another  historic  aspect. 
Who  would  have  dreamt,  much  less  expected,  found 
years  ago  that  America,  the  child  of  Britain,  whcM 
nearly  >vo  hundred  years  ago  separated  from 
the  Mother  and  nourished,  since,  as  the  tradition 
went,  feelings  of  alienation  towards  her,  would  be 
drawn  to  her  and  ally  her  fate  with  the  Mother- 
country  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  liberty  ? 
We  know  how  events  during  the  present  war  shaped 
themselves  and  gradually  led  the  American  people, 
under  President  Wilson's  leadership,  to  cast  in  their 
lot  with  the  British  and  their  Allies.  But  to  those 
who  read  history  with  deeper  insight  and  trace  the 
source  of  present  events  to  the  springs  of  what  is 
called  the  remoter  past,  the  union  of  England  and 
America  in  this  War  has  been  the  slow  unseen 
growth  of  years  anterior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  War  and  President  Wilson  has  been  the 
personality  to  give  a  concrete  form  to  that 
process.  The  common  notion  has  prevailed 
due  to  the  inaccurate  narrations  of  contem- 
porary historians  and  politicians  that  America 
separated  from  England  and  avowed  her  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  because  of  England's  selfish 
policy  towards  her.  But  the  researches  of  recent 
American  historians  have  exploded  that  tradition 
and  proved  that  England  to  the  last  sincerely 
strove  to  conciliate  America.  The  ideas  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  borrowed  by 
Jefferson  who  wrote  it,  from  an  English  philosopher, 
and  the  Federalists,  when  they  propounded  their 
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Constitution,  made  no  secret  o£  their  studied 
Sartiality  in  several  respects  for  the  British  Consti- 
ution.  The  American?  had  begun  to  draw  nearer 
ingland  by  the  light  of  that  historical  re- 
•earch  long  before  the  war  commenced  and  the  War 
las  served  as  the  master-event  which  has  brought  the 
Wo  into  closest  relation.  President  Wilson  is  but 
,he  product  'of  this  evolution  which  was  silently 
oreparing  the  way  for  the  union  between  the  Old 
Wov\d  of  England  and  the  New  World  of  America. 
'  That  union,  when  war  ends,  will  be  for  the 
,)etlerment  of  the  human  race.  The  problems  for 
,he  reconstruction  of  political,  economic,  and  social 
•deals,  which  the  end  of  the  War  and  the  restoration 
»f  peace  will  inevitably  bring  will  be  more  compli- 
cated than  those  which  have  vexed  statesmen  and 
nations  during  the  war  itself.  The  ideas  that  are 
low  in  the  air,  symbolised  by  such  phrases  as  "  the 
'League  of  Nations,"  "democracy,"  "self-determi- 
nation," "the  reign  of  the  producer  rather  than  that- 
>f  the  profiteer,"  have  given  rise  to  new  hopes  and 
'ispirations  throughout  the  civilised  world  and  they 
will  have  to  be  put  into  practice.  India  has  shared 
in  them  and  has  been  stirred  by  the  new  life.  A 
aew  constitution,  leading  to  the  final  realisation, 
jy  progressive  stages,  of  full  responsible  Govern- 
ment within  the  British  Empire  has  been  solemnly 
promised  and  is  now  in  course  of  becoming  a  fact. 
When  it  does  become  a  fact  and  India  learns  under 
"it,  as  Englishmen  learnt  by  stages  in  the  rough 
7/iscipline  of  their  growing  constitution,  "how  best 
to  use  and  how  wisely  to  develop  the  latent  powers 
Sf  her  national  life,  how  to  adjust  the  balances  of  her 
Social  and  political  forces,  and  to  adapt  her  constitu- 
tional forms  to  the  varying  conditions  of  time,"  the 
"people  of  this  country  will  become  worthy  sharers 
'in  this  awakened  life  of  the  New  World, 


INDIAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORMS. 

By  Mb.  H.  V.  Nanjundayya,  o.  i.  e.  m.  a.  m.  l. 
!   (Continued  from  the  issue  of  22nd  September  1978.) 

.  PUBLIC  SERVICES. 

)  In  the  section  dealing  with  the  Public  Services, 
the  first  point  mads  out  is  that  the  Indian  element 
has  to  be  increased,  not  chiefly  with  the  view  of 
JIefering  to  the  oft-repeated  expression  of  Indian 
opinion,  but  mainly  because  if  responsible  govern- 
ment is  to  be  a  reality,  a  much  larger  number  of 
[Indians  should  be  trained  in  practical  administra- 
tion ;  and  as  "  it  would  lessen  the  burden  of  Im- 
perial responsibilities,  if  a  body  of  a  capable  Indian 
administrators  could  be  produced."  With  various 
limitations  and  cautions,  the  authors  of  the  Report 
recommend  that  for  the  Civil  Service  recruitment 
'should  be  made  in  India  to  the  extent  of  33  per  cent 
jof  the  vacancies,  with  an  increase  of  ii  per  cent 
*every  succeeding  year.  Taking  into  consideration 
the  present  practice,  and  the  25  per  cent  proportion 
, recommended  by  the  Public  Service  Commission, 
this  should  be  regarded  as  a  generous  concession, 
land  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  dissatisfaction  should 
'be  expressed  by  the  Indians  about  it.  The  percent- 
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age  will  come  to  fifty  by  the  time  of  the  first  Parlia- 
mentary enquiry. 

One  of  the  things  that  have  caused  dissatisfaction 
on  the  score  of  racial  preference  is  the  difference  in. 
emoluments  between  Europeans  and  Indians  doing 
the  same  kind  of  work.  The  distinction  does  not 
seem  to  be  unreasonable  to  some  extent,  as  the 
Europeans  who  serve  in  a  distant  foreign  place  have 
many  disadvantages  and  have  to  meet  many  charges 
from  which  the  natives  of  the  country  are  free.  If 
we  expect  to  obtain  the  same  quality  in  both  cases, 
the  Englishman  would  justly  expect  a  higher  remu- 
neration than  the  Indian.  But  it  would  be  invidious 
and  unjust  to  give  him  a  higher  rank  and  status 
merely  on  this  ground.  The  best  way  of  dealing 
with  the  problem  would  be  to  lay  down  the  same 
scale  as  the  standard  for  each  class  of  posts,  but  to 
add  allowances  to  persons  whose  domicile  is  in 
Europe.  In  the  case  of  pensions  also,  the  normal 
scale  should  be  the  same  for  the  same  class  of  posts, 
whether  held  by  Indians  or  Europeans,  and  any 
increase  required  to  get  the  proper  kind  of  men  from 
recruitment  in  England  should  be  given  on  the 
contributory  basis,  the  contributions  being  got  out  ot 
the  "  Europe  "  allowances  given  to  them.  This  in 
effect  seems  to  be  the  view  of  the  joint  report.  In 
fixing  the  standard  scale  at  Indian  rates,  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  the  standard  of  living  of  an  Indian 
is  not  much  lower  than  though  it  is  of  a  different 
kind  from  that  of  a  European  of  a  similar  rank  and 
status.  Of  course  there  is  a  certain  self  regarding 
bias  in  such  adjustments  based  mainly  on  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  persons  whose  interests  are  con- 
cerned, which  should  be  resisted  in  fixing  the  salaries 
of  the  different  public  posts. 

ECONOMIC  POLICY. 

The  Report  endorses  what  has  been  the  prevail- 
ing opinion  of  Indian  Economists,  that  English 
theories  as  to  the  appropriate  limits  of  the  State's 
activity  are  inapplicable  to  India  ;  and  that  if  the 
resources  of  the  country  are  to  be  developed, 
the  Government  must  take  action.  The  dis- 
advantages to  the  country  on  account  of  her 
backwardness  in  industries  are  clearly  brought  out, 
and  it  is  shown  that  progress  in  the  direction 
of  industrial  development  is  as  beneficial  to  the 
empire  at  large  as  to  India  itself.  There  are  how- 
ever no  definite  proposals  for  action,  and  a  hope  is 
expressed  that,  when  the  fiscal  relations  of  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  and  the  rest  of  the  world  should  be 
considered  after  the  war,  India  will  be  adequately 
represented  in  the  Conference. 

Whatever  may  be  the  attitude  of  the  Government 
of  India  in  respect  of  the  correct  economic  policy— 
and  it  has  usually  been  favourable  to  this  country — 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  is  the  one  item  of  the  re- 
lation between  the  ruling  nation  and  its  dependency 
which  is  most  difficult  to  settle  in  favour  of  the 
latter.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  commercial 
advantages  of  such  connection  are  much  more  im- 
portant and  bulk  much  more  largely  in  the  eyes  of 
the  English  Constituencies  that  create  the  Parlia- 
ment, than  political  power  or  official  patronage. 
India  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  prosperity  to  English 
Capital,  but  English  Capital  is  not  invested  there 
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from  philanthrofic  motives.  If,  as  for  example  in 
gold  mining,  English  capitalists  pay  large  royalties 
to  Government  and  employ  a  number  of  Indians 
(chiefly  as  labourers  on  small  wages),  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  they  carry  away  many  times  the 
wealth  they  spend  and  leave  the  country  perman- 
ently deprived  of  its  natural  wealth.  It  is  something 
that  the  truth  of  the  pregnant  saying  of  Ranade 
quoted  in  Paragraph  331  is  recognised;  but  it  would 
do  little  good  to  the  country  unless,  in  course  of 
time,  the  Economic  policy  of  the  country  is  left  to 
be  determined  mainly  in  the  sole  interests  of  the 
country,  whether  by  a  responsible  government,  or 
by  the  government  of  India  however  constituted, 
without  being  governed  by  the  mandate  of  the 
British  Government  based  on  a  consideration  of 
party  exigencies  in  that  Country. 

Native  States. 
The  general  position  of  the  relation  between  the 
Government  of  India  and  the    Native   States  is 
summed  up  as  follows  : 

'The  states  are  guaranteed  security  from  without; 
the  Paramount  Power  acts  for  them  in  relation 
to  foreign  Powers  and  other  States,  and  it 
intervenes  when  the  internal  peace  of  their 
territories  is  seriously  threatened.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  States'  relation  to  foreign  powers 
are  those  of  the  Paramount  Power  :  they  share 
the  obligation  for  the  common  defence  ;  and 
they  are  under  a  general  responsibility  for  the 
good  government  and  welfare  of  their  terri- 
tories." (Para  296). 

The  only  remark  that  has  to  be  made  on  this 
passage  is,  whether  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  accurate 
to  say  that  the  States  share  the  obligation  for  the 
common  defence,  if,  as  it  should  be,  such  an  obliga- 
tion has  to  be  deduced  from  treaties  and  engage- 
ments. When  a  necessity  of  such  supreme  moment 
as  that  of  the  present  war  arises,  the  States  are  not 
likely  to  restrict  their  services  to  the  bare  legal 
minimum.  But  if  the  obligation  is  not  laid  on 
them  by  the  treaties  entered  into  with  them,  they 
seem  to  be  entitled  to  the  credit  of  giving  cheerful 
and  voluntary  aid  to  the  Paramount  Power  in  its 
hour  of  need.  The  British  Government  has 
acknowledged  the  services  and  the  Report  also 
bears  witness  to  the  value  of  the  help  rendered. 

It  is  premised  that  the  indiscriminate  way  in 
which  the  term  "Native  States"  has  been 
employed  in  the  past,  maji  have  tended  to  obscure 
distinctions  of  status,  and  it  is  proposed  to  draw  a 
definite  line  separating  the  Rulers  who  enjoy  full 
powers  of  internal  administration  from  the  others. 
This  no  doubt  is  a  very  necessary  process.  It  would 
also  tend  to  improve  matters  a  good  deal,  if  a  fur- 
ther attempt  is  made  to  demarcate  States  which 
have  resources  enough  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  necessary  minima  of  facilities  for  conducting 
the  administration  of  their  territories  in  a  fairly 
efficient  manner,  from  those  whose  scanty  revenues 
will  not  allow  them  to  employ  a  fairly  satisfactory 
agency  for  administration,  or  to  embark  on  any 
works  or  schemes  of  public  utility.  The  treatment 
accorded  to  the  different  States  should  be  commen* 
surate  with  the  position  they  occupy  in  these  res- 
pects, .. 


The  proposals  made  in  the  Report  for  the  benefit 
(apparently  of  the  States  enjoying  full  powers  of 
administration)  are  the  following  : 

(1)  A  permanent  Council  of  Princes. 

This  is  apparently  proposed  in  answer  to  a  de- 
mand from  a  considerable  number  of  them,  though 
as  the  Report  has  it,  '  some  of  the  most  eminent 
among  them  have  not  taken  part  in  the  Conferences 
of  1916  and  1917.'  The  functions  of  such  a  Council 
are  only  vaguely  defined  in  general  terms,  and  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  will  be  much  work  of  any 
importance  for  them,  especially  when  it  is  assumed 
that  "the  direct  transactions  between  the  Government 
of  India  and  any  State,  would,  of  course,  not  be 
affected  by  the  institution  of  the  Council."  This  is  to 
be  a  consultative  body,  to  which  the  Viceroy  will 
refer  questions  which  concern  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
or  which  affect  the  States  generally  or  the  States  and 
British  India  in  common.  There  are  conceivable 
cases  and  circumstances  in  which  such  a  body  may 
be  of  some  service  to  the  smaller  States  in  enhancing 
their  prestige  and  adding  some  force  to  their 
representation  in  matters  affecting  themselves  ;  but 
larger  States  whose  accession  does  not  of  necessity 
bring  any  advantage  to  them  in  these  respects 
may  well  reserve  their  choice  to  enter  into  the 
conclave  for  some  years,  till  it  is  seen  how  it  would 
work  in  practice. 

(2)  .  The  Council  of  Princes  will  be  invited  an- 
nually to  appoint  a  small  Standing  Committee  to 
advice  the  Government  of  India  particularly  in  ■ 
matters  of  custom  and  usage.  This  body  would  serve 
a  useful  purpose  occasionally,  as  assessors  invited  to 
help  the  decision  of  a  case,  with  the  consent  ofl 
both  the  parties  concerned.  4 

(3)  — (»).  It  is  proposed  to  appoint  Commissions 
on  which  both  parties  are  represented,  to  enquire 
into  and  report  to  the  Viceroy  on  disputes  which 
may  arise  between  States  or  between  a  State  and  the 
British  Government.  If  the  Viceroy  does  not  accept 
the  finding  of  such  a  Committee,  the  matter  should 
be  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  It  would  be 
an  improvement  if  the  reference  is  not  left  solely  to 
the  discretion  of  the  Viceroy,  but  is  made  at  the  choice 
of  either  party  in  defined  matter  of  importance. 

(3)  . — (6)  The  appointment  of  a  Commission  to 
enquire  into  cases  of  misconduct,  is  apparently  agreed 
to  in  answer  to  the  demand  made  by  some  Princes. 
Such  occasions  can  only  occur  as  very  rare  excep- 
tions to  the  usual  course  of  relations  between  the 
Paramount  and  Feudatory  States,  and  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  dignity 
of  States  to  ask  that  such  a  rule  should  be  embodied 
in  written  law. 

(4)  .  Direct  relations  with  the  Government  of 
India  in  respect  of  all  the  important  States  do  not 
mean  that  the  States  correspond  directly  with 
the  Political  Secretary  to  Government,  but  that 
there  should  be  only  one  Political  Officer  between 
them  and  the  Government  of  India.  In  some  cases, 
it  may  be  expedient  to  keep  up  the  relation  between 
States  and  Provincial  Governments,  but  the  latter 
should  in  such  matters  act  as  agents  of  the 
Government  of  India.  This  is,  as  shown  in  the 
report,  almost  a  logical  necessity  with  the  advent 
of  responsible  Government   in  the  Provinces,  Its 
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practical  effect  however  is  not  likely  to  be  much, 
beyond  accelerating  businesss  to  some  extent  and 
giving  some  more  prestige  to  the  States  which  are 
brought  into  nearer  relations  with  the  Central 
vzovernment. 

{To  be  continued.') 
DEATH  OF  MR.  KRISHNA  NATARAJAN. 


INFECTION  DURING  RELIFB  WORK. 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  from  influenza 
which  took  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  of  Mr.  Krishna 
Natarajan,  son  of  Mr.  Jfrtarajan,  Editor  of  the  "Indian 
Sooal  Reformer."  Mr.  Krishna  had  Just  completed  his 
M-B  Course  in  the  Grant  Medical  College,  and  was  to  have 
appeared  for  the  final  examinations  next  month. 

Mr.  N.  M.  Joshi,  of  the  Social  Service  League,  writes 
to  the  papers  in  this  connection-Mr.    Krishna  Natarajan 
was  a  fine  example  of  the  spirit  of  social  service,  which  is  in- 
I  8PInng  80  maDV  of  our  youths  of  the  present  day.  When 
.  the  Social  Service  League  started  its  releif  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  present  influenza  epidemic  he  was  one  of  the 
-few  who  promtly  volunteered  their  services  to  go  amongst 
«he  poor  to   help.    Those  of  us  who  knew  him  were  aware 
that  whenever  he  took  up  any  work  of  service  he  would  put 
Ihis  heart  and  sou!  into  it  and  even  risk  his  life.    As  he  was 
a  senior  student  of  the  Grant  Medical  College  he  was  <nven 
charge  of  the  dispensary  at  the  Workmen's  Institute  at  Lower 
[Parel.    He  worked  daily  from  8  in  the  morning  till  6  in  the 
evening  and  visited  poor  patients  in  their  homes  and  attend- 
ed to  the  minutest  details  of  nursing  and  medical  help  The 
poor  he  treated  got     soon   attached   to  him  and  'his  co 
workers  could  not  hut  admire  his  courage,  and  kindness  and 
me  risk  he  ran.    So  devoted  was  he  to  duty  that  though  he 
had  a  little  fever  on  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  he 
took  to  bed  owing  to  high  fever,  he   left  Bandra  where  he 
resided  as  usual  at  8  a.m.  and  did  his  relief  work     He  has 
died  bravely  doing  his  duty  and  is  an  example  to  us  ail 
The  Late  Mr.  Krishna  Natarajan 
We  desire  to  express  our  deep  sympathy  with  Mr  K 
,Sataraj,n,  Editor  of  the  <<  Indian  Social  Reformer",  the  death 
)f  whose  son,  after  a  very  brief  illness,  occurred  on  Wednes- 
lay,    Mr.  Krishna  Natarajan,  as  described  by  Mr  N  M 
Fosh.  m  the  communication  which  appears  in  another  column,' 
(,.sd  been  working  with  whole-hearted  zeal  and  ungrudging 
,evoti0n  in  the  relief  work  of  the  Social  Service  League"  in 
he  pre8ent  epidemic,  and  was  himself  attacked  by  the  disease 
'ith  fatal  result.    His  was  an  inspiring  example  of  that 
*we  of  civic  duty  and  social  service  which  is  such  a  eplendid 
mature  of  the  young  India  of  to-day  in  Bombay  and  has  been 
•notably  displayed  during  the  black  days  of  suffering  that 

he'losTf "J  7rtakea       CltJ         the  Wh0ie  ^deney, 
he  loss  of  such  a  pubhc  spirited  and  zealous  young  man  i 
the  grief  of  which  is  sbared  ^  fa„  dlJ  ^ 

fthe  whole  community-The  Bombay  Chronicle. 
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NOTES. 

A  Sensible  Step.  A  Press  Note  issued  on  the  12th 
October  announces  that  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  of  Bombay  in  Council  has  resolved  to 
cancel  the  resolution  of  that  Government  (No.  49  o' 
6th  January  1909)  requiring  all  superior  seivants  to 
make  a  solemn  declaration  of  loyalty  upon  entering 
the  service  of  Government.  As  a  corollary  to  this 
decision,  the  orders  of  Government  relating  to  the 
:  taking  of  similar  declarations  from  teachers  in  aided 
schools  and  colleges  are  hereby  cancelled  simul- 
!  taneously. 


f  "  The  Saturday  Review  "  on  India.  The  Satur- 
day Review  wrote  as  follows  recently :—  "  We 
need  India  for  trade.  Let  us  realise  that  having 
won  our  position  by  the  sword,  we  have  been  com- 
pelled to  maintain  it  by  the  sheathed  sword  to 

\  save  India  and  ourselves  from  the  perils  of  racial  and 
religious  wars.. ..We  can  so  easily  undermine  our 
position,  bring  ruin  on  the  country  we  are  in  honour 
bound  to  protect  and  in  our  own  interests  bound  to 
retain  in  the  interests  of  commerce."  Commenting 
on  the  above,  the  Bombay  Chronicle  remarks  that 
the  Review  "  had  dragged  in  '  racial  and  religious 
wars,  the  familiar  and  time-dishonoured  idea  of  all 

1  reactionaries  ",  merely  because  it  would  have  looked 

,so  selfish  and  revolting  "to  talk  only  of  British 
trade  interests."  Perhaps  the  best  answer  to  the 
Saturday  Review  is  contained  in  what  it  wrote  in 
1857.  We  give  the  extract "  Why  in  the  world 
should  an  *  open '  Council  of  resident  Europeans 
pretend  to  Govern  India  What  right  has  a  man 
to  rule  an  immense  and  populous  country  because  it 
happens  to  have  selected  it  as  a  field  for  speculation? 
Is  an  adventure  in  indigo-planting  or  an  expedition 
to  a  hot  latitude  in  search  of  briefs  to  entitle  every 
chance  Englishman  to  share  in  the  most  prodigious 
oligarchy  which  the  world  will  have  seen  ?  Such  a 
Government.. .would  mismanage  because  it  would 
be  too  busy  with  its  commercial  speculation ;  it 
would  job  because  its  interest  in  India  would  by  the 
assumption  be  sordid  and  personal  and  it  would  owe 
to  the  mere  privilege  of  race  an  unnatural  authority 

B>  which  it  neither  deserved  nor  has."  This  was  said 
by  the  Saturday  Review  in  opposing  a  proposal  made 
in  1857  that  the  Government  of  India  should  have  a 
representative  elected  Council  of  European  Mer- 
chants and  barristers  to  guide  the  administration. 

-  The  Influenza  in  Bombay.  The  influenza  epide- 
mic in  Bombay  is  steadily  going  down.   The  deaths 
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dropped  to  162  on  Thursday,  the  lowest  figure  re- 
corded since  the  12th  September  last.  In  about  a 
week,  we  may  expect  the  mortality  to  reach  the 
normal  level.  There  is  a  talk  in  some  quarters  of 
a  probable  recrudescence  in  a  month  or  two.  Whe- 
ther we  are  going  to  have  it  or  not,  we  earnestly 
hope  that  the  present  relief  organizations  will  not 
be  completely  closed.  A  permanent  nucleus  should 
be  maintained  which  can  be  expanded  when  occasion 
arises  without  undue  delay.  We  are  glad  that  the 
Social  Service  League  is  extending  its  operations  to 
the  districts  where  the  need  is  urgent.  We  should 
not  omit  to  refer  to  the  admirable  work  done  by  the 
Humanitarian  League  whose  travelling  dispensaries 
have  been  of  the  greatest  use.    The  Health  Officer 

of  the  Bombay  Municipal  Corporation  writes  :  

"  It  has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  see  the  admirable 
work  done  by  the  Humanitarian  League.  It  is  real- 
ly a  well-organised  business  and  the  advantage  of 
the  Mobile  Dispensary  is  very  great.  The  distribu- 
tion of  medicine  and  milk  and  financial  help  to  the 
poor  goes  a  long  way  to  remove  the  chance  of  a 
fatal  issue.  The  greatest  benefit,  however,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  manner  in  which  the  people  are 
approached  and  the  confidence  inspired.  Work  of 
this  kind  is  bound  to  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  the 
people  and  the  Health  Department  will  feel  that  in 
future  epidemics  they  can  appeal  with  confidence  to 
the  Humanitarian  League  whenever  it  is  required." 

The  Woman's  Cause.  After  over  a  century  of  hard 
struggle,  the  Woman's  cause  is  making  rapid  way 
everywhere.  The  women  of  the  United  States  of 
America  celebrated  on  August  13th,  10th  birthday  of 
Lucy  Stone  the  pioneer  of  the  woman's  rights  move- 
ment in  America.  She  was  the  first  Massachusetts 
woman  to  take  a  college  degree  (at  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
in  1848),  and  she  began  her  public  work  for  equal 
suffrage  five  years  before  Susan  B.  Anthany  entered 
the  movement.  The  Public  of  New  York  announces 
in  the  same  issue  that  the  Secretary  for  Labour, 
Mr.  Wilson,  has  appointed  Miss  Florence  C.  Thorn 
assistant  director  of  the  Workings  Condition  Service 
in  the  Department  of  Labor,  whose  function  is  to 
examine  into  the  working  conditions  in  war  indus- 
tries, determine  the  standards  that  should  be  main- 
tained, and  adopt  rules  and  means  for  enforcing  such 
standards.  The  appointment  of  Miss  Thorn,  who  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  to  such  a 
responsible  position,  adds  our  contemporary,  encour- 
ages the  women  of  organized  labor  to  think  the 
Federal  Government  is  coming  to  take  a  broader 
view  than  formerly.  A  Reuter's  telegram  last  week 
states  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  passed 
a  resolution  by  274  votes  to  25  that  a  Bill  should  be 
passed  forthwith  making  women  eligible  as  Members 
of  Parliament.  We  trust  that  no  reservations 
against  women  as  women  will  be  made  in  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  the  coming  constitutional 
reforms  in  this  country.  Women  must  be  entitled  to 
vote  for  and  to  sit  in  the  Legislature  on  the  same 
terms  as  men. 
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BOMBAY,  OCTOBER  27,  1918. 

LORD  SYDENHAM'S  SOLATIUM. 

The  Indo-British  Association  of  London,  of  which 
Lord  Sydenham,  late  Governor  of  Bombay,  is  the 
President,  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Edwardes,  late  Commissioner 
of  Police  of  this  City,  is  the  Secretary,  has  at  last 
come  oat  with  its  constructive  proposals  of  Indian 
reform,  instead  of  merely  resting  satisfied  with  its 
oat  and  oat  hostility  to  the  Montaga-Chelmsford 
scheme.  The  publication  of  those  proposals  at  this 
moment,  especially  after  the  debate  on  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu's scheme  about  two  months  ago  both  in 
the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
affords  clear  indication  that  the  Association,  headed 
by  Lord  Sydenham,  has  perceived  the  hopelessness 
of  maintaining  that  the  Indian  administration  re- 
quires no  change  and  that  if  the  association  is  to  carry 
any  weight  and  kill  Mr.  Montagn's  reforms  it  must 
suggest  a  counter  scheme  as  a  sop  to  the  British  pnblic 
which  is  serioos  and  sincere  in  its  desire  to  meet 
India's  claims  to  responsible  Government.  The  debate 
in  both  the  Houses  was,  upon  the  whole,  friendly  to 
the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme.  Lord  Sydenham's 
destructive  criticism  of  it  in  the  House  of  Lords- 
judging  from  reliable  reports — seems  to  have  fallen 
flat  on  the  ear  of  that  House.  British  public  opinion 
as  reflected  by  the  Press,  barring  a  few  newspapers 
has  also  taken  kindly  to  the  fundamental  principles 
and  proposals  of  Mr.  Montagu.  Tbe  Indo-British 
Association  would  therefore  appear  to  have  felt  com- 
pelled by  the  stress  of  circumstances  to  show  to  the 
British  public  that  it  is  not  a  reactionary  body,  nn- 
willing  to  move  with  the  times.  That,  to  oar  mind, 
is  the  explanation  of  the  present  move  on  the  part  of 
the  Association.  But  it  is  a  clumsy  move.  A  carefal 
analysis  of  the  facts  of  its  genesis  ought  to  exhibit  to 
even  the  most  unwary  the  cloven  foot  of  the  Association. 
The  scheme  first  appeared  as  "  a  specific  sugges- 
tion "  in  a  leading  article  of  the  London  Spectator 
of  July  13  last — only  five  days  after  the  publication  of 
the  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report.  That  paper,  writing 
in  the  same  number  on  that  Report,  subjected  it  to 
very  severely  hostile  criticism,  and  propounded  an 
alternative  scheme,  the  main  point  of  which  was 
that  the  Government  of  India  shoald  select  some 
portion  of  India  in  which  the  population  is  as  far  as 
possible  homogeneous  in  race  and  creed,  and  whose 
inhabitants,  owing  to  their  general  development  and 
intellectual  vigour,  appear  fairly  capable  of  self- 
government  and  that  in  this  area,  instead  of  installing 
a  Prince,  a  Native  Republic  should  be  installed  subject 
to  the  guidance  of  a  Political  Officer.  This  scheme, 
which  thus  originated  with  the  Spectator  a  very  few 
days  after  the  appearance  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
Report  has  now  been  adopted  by  the  Indo-British 
Association.  We  call  special  attention  to  this  fact 
of  the  parentage  of  the  Association's  scheme,  because 
thereby  hangs  a  tale,  with  a  prominent  moral. 

For  one  thing,  let  it  be  noted  that  the  Spectator 
was  founded  by  one  of  the  two  Missionaries  of 


Serampore,  who,  daring  the  Mutiny  of  1857  and 
for  some  years  alter,  edited  the  Friend  of  India, 
and  were  strongly  prejudiced  against  Indians.  That 
prejudice  has  all  along  marked  the  Spectator 
in  its  writings  on  Indian  questions.  For  another 
thing,  when  the  Spectator,  in  opposing  the 
Montagu  Scheme  as  "  a  deplorable  State  Paper", 
causing  a  "sense  of  disgust"  shows  great  anxiety  for 
the  futnre  of  the  poor  and  helpless  masses  of  India 
for  whom  it  thinks  the  British  are  Trustees,  we 
should  not  forget  its  traditional  policy  of  old  with 
reference  to  the  poor  masses  of  its  own  British  peo- 
ple. As  Mr.  Pease  in  his  History  of  the  Fabian 
Society  has  pointed  out,  the  Spectator  used  not 
many  years  ago  to  be  horrified  at  ':the  theory 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  make  the 
poor  comfortable  "  and  that  on  the  ground  that 
"  to  do  so  would  be  to  begin  to  tamper  with  the 
natural  conditions."  The  poor  are  born  to  live  and 
die  poor,  that  is  their  lot, — that  used  to  be 
in  effect  the  Spectator's  gospel.  It  has  no  doubt 
shed  its  old  narrow  creed  because  the  march  of 
democracy  in  England  has  proceeded  too  long 
and  disillusioned  it,  but  the  Spectators  old  illusion, 
against  Asiatics  still  lives,  for  in  the  very  article 
in  which  it  propouuds  its  scheme  of  Indian  Reform 
which  the  Indo-British  Association  has  now  adopted, 
it  says  that  democracy  is  "  the  only  sound 
government  for  the  white  races  of  the  world," 
and  "  does  not  and  never  will  agree  with  the 
Asiatic."  In  the  same  strain  in  which  some  years  ago 
it  used  to  preach  that  to  make  the  poor  even  of  its, 
own  country  comfortable  was  a  sacrilege  agaifcst( 
the  conditions  in  which  Nature  had  placed  them,  it 
now  condemns  Mr.  Montagu's  scheme  because  it 
thinks  that  scheme  tampers  with  what  it  thinks 
are  the  natural  conditions  of  Indians  as  Asiatics. 
Coming  from  such  a  questionable  source  with  such 
antecedents  of  doubtful  sympathy  for  the  poor  and 
helpless  masses  of  India  as  well  as  of  Great  Britain,  the 
Indo-British  Association's  scheme  naturally  arouses 
suspicion. 

The  truth  is  that  the  scheme  is  in  substance  the 
revival  in  a  respectable  form  of  a  stock  phrase 
which  one  used  to  hear  frequently  some  20  or  30 
years  ago  from  some  high  Anglo-Indian  officials 
and  merchants  and  read  in  some  of  the  Anglo-Indian 
papers,  whenever  Indian  political  Associations  first 
and  the  Indian  National  Congress  afterwards  criti- 
cised the  administration  and  claimed  political  rights. 
We  are  old  enough  to  remember,  for  instance,  that 
when  the  political  life  of  Bombay  was  led  by  the 
three  most  prominent  Indians  of  their  time — Mr. 
Telang,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  Pherozeshah  Mehta  and 
Mr.  Budrudin  Tyabji, — and  they  used  in  their  speeches 
and  writing?  to  plead  with  fervour  for  their  country's 
cause  and  give  fervid  expression  to  their  sense  of 
India's  political  aspiration,  their  Anglo-Indian  critics 
were  often  heard  to  remark  in  words  such  as  these: — 
"The  best  way  to  dispel  the  delusions  of  these  three 
demagogues, — a  Hindu,  a  Parsee  and  a  Mahomedan, — is 
to  place  them  in  independent  charge  of  some  district 
and  within  six  months  they  will  fly  at  each  other's 
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i  throat  and  the  people  of  the  district  will  fly  to  the 
British  Government  to  rid  them  of  these  visionaries." 
i  This  stock  phrase  with  the  idea  underlying  it,  is  not 
heard  so  constantly  now  as  30  years  ago  bat  it  has 
'not    died  oat.    And  the  Indo-British  Association 
under  the  old-fashioned  Spectator  $  inspiration,  has 
given  it  by  their  scheme  a  decent  covering  to  pre- 
judice   the    British   public  against  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  scheme  of  reform.    We  cannot  think, 
with  these  facts  of  the  genesis  of  the  Association's 
,  scheme  before  us,  that  they  have  proposed  their 
scheme  because  they  have  faith  in  it  or  have  genuine 
sympathy  for  the  Indian  people.    The  presnmption 
rather  is  that  they  have  proposed  it  because  they 
"hate  Mr.  Montagu's  scheme  and  the  educated  classes 
—the  Intellectuals,  as  they  call  them— of  India. 

And  on  the  merits,  what  does  the  scheme  of  the 
Association  come  to  after  all  ?    One  of  the  principal 
points  made  by  Lord  Sydenham,    who  has  been 
perhaps   the  most  prolific  writer  and  speaker  in 
'England    among    the    bitterest  opponents  of  Mr. 
Montagu's  scheme,  is  that  that  scheme  is  complicated 
and  cnmbrous.  The  Spectator's  scheme,  which  he  and 
his  Association  would  substitute  for  Mr.  Montagu's 
jlooks  no  doubt  simpler,  but  it  is  simple  because  it  is 
so  crude.    When  the  Government  of  India  was  .  in 
1858  transferred  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
Crown,  one  of  the  stock  arguments  of  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  change  was  that  the  new  constitution 
was  too  complicated  and  cumbrous  for  the  needs  of 
India.    All    constitutions    which  have  made  pro- 
gressive changes  in  civilised  countries  with   more  or 
i(ess  vast  populations  have  been  of  necessity  com- 
plicated and  cumbrous.    The  crudity  of  the  Indo- 
British    Association's    scheme    lies    in    the  fact 
I  that  it  ignores  the  leading  pnrpose   which  alone 
justifies  morally  the  British  rule  in  India.  That 
purpose  is  to   unite    the    people    of   India  into 
one  political   whole  as  a  nation,   instead  of  par- 
celling them  out,  whether  for  the  purposes  of  an 
experiment  in    self-government  or   otherwise  into 
separate  units.    If  that  is  a  sentiment,  it  must  be 
Iremembered  that,  according  to  the  best  authorities  of 
,"he  present  day  on  Constitution  making,  one  of  the 
i  eading  features  of  modern  thought  to  which  states- 
nan  have  to  give  effect  is  the  increasing  importance 
)f  the  emotional  side  of  human  nature,  embodied  in 
mch  current  expressions  as  nationalism.    But  to  this 
Cord  Sydenham  and  his  followers  would  say,  as  they  do 
ay,  that  Indian  nationalism  and  the  ideal  of  the 
Unity  of  India  are  merely  a  vain  dream  at  present  of 
i  handful  of  the  Iudian  intellectuals,  who  are  wide 
'ipart  from  and  without  any  influence  overorspmpathy 
or  the  Indian  Masses,  who  have  no  political  instincts 
md  do  not  care  who  governs  them  so  long  as  they 
ire  governed  justly. 

(  In  answering  Lord  Sydenham,  we  would  ask  him  to 
ook  certain  facts  squarely  in  the  face.  For  the  purposes 
)f  that  answer  we  will  not  miss  the  argument  from 
listory,  that  during  the  American  Revolution  two- 
hirds  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  of 
Imerica— the  masses— were  indifferent,  that  the 
•emaing  one-third  was  made  up  of  the  intellectuals 
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divided  into  Loyalists  and  Patriots,  and  that  the 
Patriots  who  were  less  in  number  than  the  Loyalists, 
by  their  political  agitations  so  educated  the  two- 
thirds  of  the  masses  as  to  make  their  creed  the 
creed  of  the  country.  In  Canada,  as  Lord  Durham's 
Report  points  out,  before  the  grant  of  self-govern- 
ment, the  country  consisted  of  "  two  nations 
warring  in  the  bosom  of  a  single  State "  ;  the 
habitants  or  peasantry,  who  were  long  uninterested 
in  politics  and  utterly  unfitted  for  franchise,  were 
led  by  a  minority  of  intellectuals  who  were  either 
doctors  or  lawyers.  Adam  Smith,  who  contributed 
materially  by  his  economic  writings  to  the  colonising 
system  of  England  traced  the  alienation  of  the 
United  States  to  its  source  when  he  advised  England 
to  avoid  the  Revolution  ;  that  England  must  pro- 
vide for  some  scope  for  what  he  called  "  the  im- 
portance of  the  leading  men  of  the  Colony  beyond 
the  present  petty  prizes". 

These  are  no  doubt  foreign  analogies.    But  what 
has  happened  and  what  is  happening  in   India  ? 
The  Masses, — politically  ignorant  and  indifferent — 
are  they  not  yielding  slowly  to  the  teaching   of  the 
minority  of  Intellectuals  ?    If  they  are  not,  why  are 
public  meetings  on  certain  public  questions  prohibit- 
ed ?    Why  pass  and  modify  laws  from  time  to  time 
as  to  sedition  ?    What  is  the  meaning  of  what  we 
all  read  the  other  day  as  a  fact  reported   in  the 
papers  that  when  a  certain  Indian  intellectual  who 
is  being  prosecuted  for  sedition  at  Madura  came  out 
of  the  trying  Magistrate's  court  and  got  into  his 
carriage,  twenty  thousand  people  crowded  about  him 
to  give  him  an  ovation  ?  We  will  not  enlarge  that 
list  of  facts.    Lord  Sydenham  and  his  followers  may 
ostrich-like  bury  their  heads  under  the  sand  and  wax 
eloquent  about  their  sympathy  for  the  masses  and  their 
hatred  of  the  Indian  intellectuals.    But  after  all  it  is 
dangerous  to  ignore  the  intellectuals  of  any  country. 
It  is  said  not  until  and  unless  the  masses  demand  self- 
government,  should  the  British  concede  it  to  India 
merely  because  the  Intellectuals  shout  loud  for  it. 
May  we  ask  —What  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  such  a  demand  ?    When  in  1879   Sir  George 
Trevelyan  made  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  household  suffrage,  Mr.  Lowe  opposed  it  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  demand  for  it.    He  was 
questioned:    What  is  the  test  of  such  a  demand? 
He  replied  that  the  Government  ought  to  wait  for  a 
Civil  War  and  "  then  it  might  be  wise  to  concede 
somewhat."    Lord  Randolph  Churchill  got  up  from 
his  seat  and  said  that  he  would  not  wait  for  a  Civil 
War  but  would   be  content  with  *f  popular  tumults" 
and   would   yield   when    nothing      more  serious 
than  a  disturbance  in  Hyde  Park  with  "  broken 
windows  and  broken  heads"  occurred. 

Lord  Sydenham  and  his  Association  without  know- 
ing it  are  teaching  a  dangerous  lesson  to  the  Indian 
Intellectuals  and  Masses  and  hence — with  all  respect 
to  them— we  say  that  the  policy  they  are  pursuing 
is  revolutionary.  We  write  candidly  because  t  be 
reality  of  the  situation  of  India  must  be  faced  with 
that  courage  and  sympathy  which  we  expect  of  the 
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true  British  spirit.  Lord  Sydenham  and  his 
followers  nnfortnnately  are  the  victims  of  worn-oat 
catchwords  and  hence  they  are  a  danger  to  the 
Empire. 

INDIAN  CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORMS. 


[By  Mr.  H.  V.  Nanjundayya,  c.  i.  e.  m.  a.  m.  l.] 

(Concluded  from  the  last  issue). 
(5).  The  last  proposal  is  concerned  with  the 
means  of  bringing  about  a  joint  deliberation  of 
common  matters  between  the  Government  of  India 
and  the  States.  This  is  meant  to  be  done  by  using 
the  Council  of  State  and  the  Privy  Council  when 
created,  as  the  machinery  for  the  purpose.  Certain 
questions  in  which  the  States  are  interested,  are  to 
be  referred,  as  already  stated,  to  the  Council  of 
Princes.  It  is  thought  that  it  would  be  possible 
'  for  the  Viceroy,  when  he  thought  fit,  to 
arrange  for  joint  deliberation  and  discussion 
between  the  Council  of  State  and  the 
Council  of  Princes,  or  between  representatives 
of  each  body.'  It  is  also  suggested  that 
officials  and  non-officials  of  Native  States  may 
be  eligible  to  be  appointed  to  the  Privy  Council  of 
India.  Unless  some  way  is  found  to  make  the  re- 
sult of  a  joint  deliberation  effective,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  appreciable  good  the  joint  deliberation 
will  do.  There  is  no  indication  in  the  report  that 
any  effect  will  be  given  to  the  conclusion  arrived  at, 
in  such  joint  deliberation. 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
scheme  which  has  apparently  been  formulated  at 
the  desire  of  certain  rulers  of  States,  will  bring  much 
practical  good,  or  change  in  any  appreciable  man- 
ner, the  present  relations  between  the  Government 
of  India  and  the  Native  States.  Its  main  object 
seems  to  be  to  prevent  a  feeling  among  the  rulers 
of  the  States,  that  they  are  left  out,  when  large 
changes  are  being  brought  into  force  in  British 
India.  But  the  only  conceivable  way  m  which  a 
closer  relation  can  be  established  is  by  a  system  of 
federation  in  some  form  or  other.  The  illustrious 
authors  of  the  Report  observe  on  this  matter  ; 
'  Looking  ahead  to  the  future,  we  can  picture  India 
to  ourselves,  only  as  presenting  the  external 
resemblance  of  some  form  of  federation.'  But  they 
have  no  desire  to  force  the  pace. 

So  far  as  the  people  of  the  Indian  States  are  con- 
cerned, there  can  be  no  two  opinions  about  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  altogether  left  out  of  con- 
sideration.   This  may  not  matter  much  in  a  very 
few  of  the  States,  where  already,  the  new  model  of 
government  is  adopted  and  constitutional  practice 
if  not  constitutional  laws  have  in  greater  or  less 
degree  established  themselves.    But  the  majority  of 
the  States  are  in  such  condition  that  if  left  to  them- 
selves and  to  the  reaction  of  British  Indian  progress 
on  them,  they  will  take  at  least  50  to  100  years  before 
they  can  hope  to  reach  the  stage  of  their  neighbours 
at  present.  There  is  no  doubt  something  in  the  remark 
contained  in  the  report  that  "  it  would  be  a  strange 
reward  for  loyalty  and  devotion  to  force  new  ideas 
upon  those  whodid  not  desire  them,"  but  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  who  really  bear  the  burden  of  this  loyalty 


and  devotion.    There  can  be  no  harm  whatever  in  s 
creating  incentives  and  safeguards  for  progress  in  n 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  these  States,  who  con-  § 
tribute  equally  with  the  inhabitants  of  British  India  $ 
to  aid  the  Paramount  Power  in  its  need.    I  have  „ 
elsewhere  described  at  some  length  the  various  ways  § 
in  which  the  Indian  States  may  be  made  to  come  aI 
into  line  with  British  Indian  Provinces.    The  least 
that  could  have  been  expected,  if  the  object  of  the 
illustrious  Authors  of  the  report  was  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  large  number  of  voiceless  people  in 
the  Indian  States  instead  of  pleasing  the  few  rulers 
who  made  their  demands  heard,  was  that  more  inti- 
mate relations  with   British  Indian  Government 
would  be  granted  to  these  States  in  proportion  as 
the  British  Indian  ideals  and  standards  of  Govern* 
ment  and  administration   were  reached  by  them. 
The  Report  admits  that  "the  matters  common  to 
the  British  Provinces  are  also  to  a  great  extent  those 
in  which  the  Native  States  are  interested — defence, 
tariffs,  exchange,  opium,  salt,  railways  and  posts 
and  telegraphs.    The  gradual  concentration  of  the 
Government  of  India  upon  such  matters  will  there- 
fore make  it  easier  for  the  States,  while  retaining 
theautonomy  which  they  cherish  in  internal  matters, 
to  enter  into  closer  relation  with  the  central  govern- 
ment if  they  wish  to  do  so." 

If  the  States  wish  to  enter  into  such  relations  the 
objection  of  interference  in  each  other's  affairs  will 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  rendered  meaningless.  An  offer 
may  at  once  be  made  to  admit  States  that  agree  to 
restrictions  implied  by  this  sort  of  federalism,  to 
allow  them   to  send    members   to    the  Imperial] 
Council  of  State.    Those  that  do  not  wish  to  do  s6{ 
or  that   do  not     deserve    to    be    admitted  into 
such  closer  relation  will  have  no  right  to  complain! 
of  their  exclusion  ;  and  they  will  vie   with  each 
other  to  attain  such  position    by  improvements  in. 
their  ideas  and  achievements. 

General  Observations. 
In  Chapter  V  of  the  report  is  given  a  masterly 
analysis  of  the  working  of  the  Supreme  and  Pro- 
vincial Councils  constituted   under   the  Morley- 
Minto  Scheme  of  reform.     It  is  shown  that  the 
Scheme  was  hailed  at  the  time  as  an  important 
departure  in  ideals  of  Government  and  a  boon  OH 
great  political  value  and  greater  promise  for  future- 
ameleoration,  and  Mr.  Gokhale's  appreciation  isj 
quoted.    After  only  a  short  period  of  seven  years  o! 
working,  it  is  stated  that  though  the  Councils  have 
done  much  better  work  than  might  appear  to  some 
of  their  critics,  they  have  ceased  to  satisfy  Indiar 
opinion,  and  that  their  continuance  can  lead  only  tc 
further  estrangement,  and  the  further  growth  ofl 
criticism  unchecked  by   responsibility.     The  comi 
ment  quoted  with  approval  in    Para  121  of  th 
report  sets  forth  in  forcible  language  the  urgent  neetM 
tor  a  new  departure,  starting  with  the  premises  thapi 
u  we  should  make  up  our  mind  either  to  rule  ourfc 
selves,  or  to  let  the  people  rule"  and  that  a  return  tfi 
sheer  despotism  is    impossible.     Such  outspoke^'  1 
criticism  of  an  important   measure  of  Government 
by  its  successor  is  very  usual,  and   would  not  havW 
been  published  but  for  the  exigency  of  the  time,  anjs 
the  resolv  of  the  Government   to  carry  out  thlij 
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!sxpectations  which  would  inevitably  be  raised. 
It  would  in  my  opinion  show  the  greatest  folly  on 
the  part  of  those  who  are  working  for  greater  politi- 
|  cal  liberties,  not  to  recognise  the  value  of  this  decla- 
ration of  Policy  and  to  minimise  the  importance  of 
the  Scheme  which  as  an  admittedly  transitory 
arrangement,  is  liable  to  attacks  from  both  sides. 


DEATH. 


Oh  death,  our  friend,  throughout  a  million  years 
Thou  hast  built  up  the  progress  of  our  race. 
Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  deaths  have  gone 
To  make  one  life  of  all  the  countless  lives 
The  million  million  lives  that  populate 
Our  earth  in  teeming  multitude  today. 
Thou  art  our  friend,  the  builder  up  of  life, 
Preserver,  not  destroyer  of  our  mind, 
Through  whom  things  base  and  outworn  yield 

their  place 
To  things  more  fitted  to  the  future's  need. 
Thou  givest  man  his  soul ;  in  flouting  thee 
Consists  his  courage;  in  contempt  of  thee 
The  bravest  and  the  noblest  earn  their  name. 
Thou  art  the  basis,  death,  whereon  are  built 
The  qualities  that  sever  man  from  brute. 
Thou  art  the  stuff  of  life  whereof  is  formed 
The  living  body  and  the  eternal  soul. 
Thou  art  the  ladder,  whereby  men  may  rise 
To  heights  o'er-topping  their  own  destiny. 
Through    thee,   as  through  a  shining  gate,  oh 

|  death, 

t  We  enter  life  eternal,  there  to  dwell 
In  glory  of  communion  absolute 
Joined  unto  God  Himself.    Through  thee  at  last 
We  put  on  perfect  freedom.    All  the  chains 
Of  selfhood  are  cast  loose.   In  thee  we  know 
As  we  are  known.    No  shadow  dims  the  light 
Of  fellowship  with  all  the  blessed  dead. 
In  fullest  comprehesion  we  behold 
Through  thee  the  plan  divine,  and  contemplate 
The  deep  strong  purpose  of  creation's  scheme. 
Dwelling  in  God  for  ever  we  are  joined 
With  golden  intimacy  to  the  friends 
On  earth  we  best  had  loved.    In  thee  our  souls 
Are  wed  to  our  beloved  evermore, 
United  in  a  mutual  life,  that  knows 
No  bar  to  utter  loss  of  self  in  self. 
Then  shall  we  not,  with  praise  and  solemn  joy 
Welcome  thv  summons,  and  go  forth  to  live  ? 

J.  H. 
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I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as 
excuse,  I  will  cot  retreat  a  single  inch- — And  I  will  be  heard." 
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The  First  All-India  Liberal  Conference.  As  pre- 
viously  announced  the  Ail-India  Liberal  Conference 
to  accord  its  considered  support  to  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  scheme  of  constitutional  reform,  met  in 
Bombay  on  Friday.  Sir  Dinshah  Wacha,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Reception  Commitiee,  welcomed 
the  delegates  in  a  short  and  able  address  at  the  end 
of  which  he  suggested  a  permanent  organisation  for 
the  liberal  party  in  Indian  politics.  Sir  Narayan 
Cbandavarkar,  in  proposing  the  Hon.  Mr.  Surendra 
Nath  Banerjee  to  the  presidential  chair,  re-called 
the  fact  that  the  idea  of  the  Indian  National 
Congress,  originated  with  Mr.  Banerjee.  The 
Presidential  address  was  fully  worthy  of  the 
veteran  Indian  patriot  and  of  the  occasion.  It  was 
a  masterly  presentation  of  the  position  of  the  Indian 
Liberals  and  we  especially  appreciate  the  earnest 
and  eloquent  conclusion,  when  the  President  point- 
ed out  that  Indian  politics  had  entered  on  a  new 
phase  and  demanded  new  qualities  in  the  workers. 
"  The  work  of  propagandism  is  well-nigh  finished  ;  " 
said  Mr.  Banerjee,  "that  was  the  achievement  of 
the  old  era.  The  work  ot  construction  will  be  the 
destinct  portion  of  the  children  of  the  new  age.  To 
that  task  you  and  I  must  address  ourselves.  The 
political  enthusiast  who  has  roused  the  feelings  ot 
his  countrymen  and  has  created  the  most  stupendous 
transformation  in  modern  India,  to  whom  all  hon- 
our is  due,  must  now  give  place  to  the  practical 
stateman.  Comparing  great  things  with  small,  we 
have  bad  Indian  Mazzinis,  without  Mazzini's 
revolutionary  ideals,  appealing  to  their  countiymen 
with  impassioned  lervour  to  rally  round  the  banner 
of  Indian  constitutional  freedom  ;  but  now  we 
want  Indian  Cavours,  who,  aided  by  the  genius  tor 
construction,  will  lead  us  on  through  waiy,  steady 
and  progressive  stages,  without  distuiuance,  with- 
out dislocation,  with  due  regard  to  exiting  condi- 
tions to  the  final  goal  ol  mlJ  and  complete  autuno- 
my.  That  is  the  great  work  beiore  you,  me  mission 
ol  the  present  age,  the  legacy  which  it  has  received 
from  the  past.  No  reaction,  no  revolution  ;  but 
steady,  continuous,  unbroken  piogress  oroauening 
from  precedent  to  piecedent,  uutn,  we  have  become 
equal  partners  in  the  great  Confederacy  ot  iree 
states,  rejoicing  in  their  indissoluble  uuion  with 
England  and  the  Empire.  There  are  the  electo- 
rates to  be  created,  filled  with  citizens,  manly, 
loyal  and  patriotic,  inspired  with  a  true  sense  oi, 


justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest  1  will  not  equivocate  1  will  not 

William  Lloyo  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 

■  ■  — —  _  rU 


their  civic  rights  and  obligations,  safe-guarded  by 
the  strongest  of  all  safe-guards,  the  bulwark  of  res- 
ponsible  public  life  against  the  gusts  of  wild  ideals, 
pestilential  in  their  fury  and  disastrous  in  their 
consequences-  For  this  great  work  we  need  all  the 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  all  the  capacity  for  self-sacri- 
fice, all  the  moderation  and  self-restraint  we  have 
shown  in  the  past". 


Small  Holdings  in  India.  The  current  number  of 
Journal  of  the  Indian  Economic  Society,  concludes 
a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  series  of  articles  by  Mir. 
Bhimrao  R.  Ambedkar  on  "  Small  Holdings  in  India 
and  their  Remedies."  Mr.  Ambedkar  effectively 
criticises  the  superficial  views  olten  expressed  on 
the  subject.  He  examines  the  various  (actors  that 
make  for  economic  production  in  agriculture, 
and  pertinently  observes:  "Can  we  not  say 
with  more  propriety  that  not  only  the  exis- 
ting equipment  is  inadequate  for  the  enlarged 
holdings  but  that  the  existing  holdings,  small  as 
they  are,  are  too  big  for  tne  available  instruments 
of  production  other  than  land?  Facts  such 
as  these  interpreted  in  the  light  of  our  theory 
force  upon  us  the  conclusion  that  the  existing 
holdings  are  uneconomic,  not,  however,  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  too  small  but  that  they  are 
too  large.  Shall  we  therefore  argue  that  the 
existing  holdings  should  be  further  reduced  in 
size  with  a  view  to  render  them  economic  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  have  used  the  term  ?  For,  from 
our  premises  we  can  with  perfect  logic  and  even 
with  more  cogency  argue  lor  increase  in  agricultural 
stock  and  implements  which  in  turn  will  necessitate 
enlarged  holdings  which  will  be  economic  holdings 
as  well.  Consequently  the  remedy  tor  the  ills  of 
agriculture  in  India  does  not  lie  primarily  in  the 
matter  of  enlarging  holdings  but  in  the  matter  of 
increasing  capital  and  capital  goods.  That  capital 
arises  from  saving  and  that  saving  is  possible 
where  there  is  surplus  is  a  commonplace  of 
political  economy.  Does  our  agriculture— the  main- 
stay of  our  population— give  us  any  surplus  ?  We 
agree  with  the  answer  wnich  is  unanimously  in  the 
negative.  We  also  approve  ot  the  remedies  that 
are  advocated  for  turning  the  deficit  economy  into  a 
surplus  economy,  nameiy  by  enlarging  and  con- 
solidating the  holdings.  What  we  demur  to  is  tne 
method  ol  realizing  this  object.  For  we  most  strongly 
hold  that  the  evil  ot  small  holdings  in  India  is  not 
tundamentai  but  is  derived  lrom  the  parent  evil  of 
the  mal-adjustmentin  her  social  economy.  Conse- 
quently it  we  wish  to  effect  a  permanent  cure  we 
must  go  to  the  parent  maiady." 


A  Remedy  for  Spanish  Influenza.  A  Reuter's 
teieg^m  uom  am^erdam  Sclvo  ui«a  a  duciui  wilt- 
ing in  a  \  lennese  medical  juur  nal  says  tiiat  Spanish 
sickness  is  due  to  suepLocuccus  bacuius  wnicn  can 
be  destroyed  oy  the  injection  ot  sublimate,  lwenty- 
two  cases  of  inflammation  ot  lungs  have  thus  been 
successfully  treated, 
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GOVERNMENT  AND  SANITATION. 


The  letter  addressed  by  the  Governuieut  of  India 
to  the  Local  Governments  on  the  subject  of  Sanita- 
tion, coming  as  it  does  in  the  midst  of  a  viru- 
lent epidemic  which  is  devastating  the  country,  is 
disappointing.    We  are  told    that  the  failure  of 
the  Government    of    India    to    cope    with  the 
problems  of  public  health  in  this  country  is  due  to 
the  intimate  connection  of  sanitary  measures  with 
the  domestic  habits  of  the  villages,  the  ignorance 
and  prejudice  of  the  people,  the  want  of  funds  for 
the  organisation  of  public  health,  and  the  competing 
claims  of  education  and  medical  relief  on  local  re- 
sources, the  danger  attending  the  introduction  of  a 
low  paid  inspecting  agency,  and  the  opposition  to 
measures  of  public  health  which  aoy  undue  oppres- 
sion    or    harassment    must     necessarily  arouse. 
For  these  reasons,  it  is  added,  the  Government  of 
India  have  always  inculcated  caution  and  patience 
in  dealing  with  the   question  of  rural  sanitation 
and  have  recommended  the  restriction  of  such  action 
as   mignt   be  taken  to    a    few  simple  measures. 
There  are  conspicuous  instances  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment  of    India    have    uot  allowed  even  greater 
difficulties  than  those  they  mention  to  influence  their 
policy.    Apart   from  that,   there  are  some  things 
which  Government   might  have  done    and  ought 
to   have    done   without   in    any    way  interfering 
with  the  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  which 
they  have  not  done.    The  real  explanation  is,  as  was 
pointed  out  in  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared 
iu  these  columns  comparing  the  course  of  Legisla- 
tion in  England  and  in  India  during  the  last  ten  years, 
the  Government  of  India  has  had  very  little  talent 
or  inclination  for  measures  of  constructive  states- 
manship calculated  to  raise  the  moral  and  material 
condition  o£  the  people.    Even  in  this  letter  the 
one  idea  that    strikes  the  Government  is  that  a 
large  establishment  should  be  created  as  the  first 
step  towards  promoting  rural  sanitation. 

All  this,  it  seems  to  us,  is  entirely  beside  the  point. 
Whatever  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  are,  they  are  not  such  as  to  prevent  them  from 
resorting  to   medical  help,    if  it  is  available,  in 
times  of  epidemic,  as  has   been  fully  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  of  voluntary  organisations  in  the 
present  influenza  epidemic  in  Bombay  and  elsewhere. 
The  universal  cry  has  been  that  neither  medicine  nor 
medical  advice  was  available  in  the  villages.  The 
people  have  been  only  too  eager  to  avail  themselves 
of  any  assistance  that  was  sent  to  them  by  voluntary 
agencies.    We  are  sorry  we  can  only  describe  the 
helplessness  of  Government    in    the    matter  of 
public  health  as  discreditable.    What  is  especially 
reprehensible  is  that  while  their  own  organisation  is 
utterly  inadequate,  Government  have  by  their  policy 
very  nearly  extinguished  the  old  indigenous  hakims 


and    vaids     who,     whatever    their  drawbacks, 
had  for  centuries  been    providing  cheap  and  not 
altogether     ineffective     medical     assistance  to 
the  people.    We  are  afraid  that  the  ambitious 
scheme  of  the  Sanitary  Commissioners  accompany- 
ing the  letter  of  the  Government  of  India,  will 
take  many  years  to  be   introduced.    In  the  first 
place,  for  many  years  to  come  the  country  will  be 
crippled  financially,  and  if  Sanitary  organisation 
was  found  costly  iu  the  pre-war  days  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  any  the  less  costly  after  the  war.   Then,  again 
the  few  existing  Medical  Colleges  and  Schools  can- 
not turn  out  the  men  necessary  co  fill  all  the  posts 
within  the  next  25  years.    Our  own  view  is  that, 
following  Lady  Willingdon's  sagacious  policy  with 
I  regard  to  indigenous  dais,  Government  should  utilise 
,  and  encourage  the  indigenous  vaids  and  hakims  who 
alone  can  be  expected  to  live  in  rural  areas  and  minis- 
j  ter  to  the  wants  of  the  rural  population.    The  attitude 
of  Government  towards  the  indigenous  medical  art 
j  and  profession  should   be    radically  altered.  The 
blind  antagonism  and  prejudice  which  regards  the 
Indian  systems  as  quackery   and  the  indigenous 
doctors  as  quacks  should  be  abandoned.    The  In- 
dian sanitary   reformer  no  more  than  the  Indian 
social  reformer,  can  aspire  to  write  on  a  clean  slate. 
That  way  madness  lies. 


BOMBAY   AND  CONSflTUTIONAL  REFORM. 


The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  non-official  mem- 
bers of  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council,  formed  to' 
consider  the  question   of   reserved  aud  transfered 
subjects  under  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme,  has 
been  published.   The  Committee  is  of  opinion  that 
there  should  be  no  reserved  subjects  aud  that  full 
responsible  government  should  be  introduced  in  this 
Presidency  as  soon  as  the  reform  scheme  comes  into 
operation.    The  Committee  bases  its  claim  that  full 
administrative  control  should  be  immediately  granted 
to  this  Presidency  on  cogent  grounds.    It  points  to 
the  very  great  advance  which  education  has  made  in 
Bombay.    There  are  Colleges  providing    for  the 
higher  education  of  students  in  each  of  the  main 
divisions  of  the  Presidency,  affiliated  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Bombay.   The  percentage  of  children,  parti- 
cularly of  girls  attending  school,  is  higher  than  in 
any  other  Province.     The  recent  enactment  of  a 
measure  providing  for  compulsory  education  in  Muni- 
cipal areas  marks  the  first  step  towards  the  eradica- 
tion of  illiteracy  in  this  Presidency.    The  Committee 
proceeds  to  say,  "  No  less  important  a  ground  is  the 
great  commercial  development  which  has  characterised 
Bombay  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Our  port  is  one  of  the 
leading  ports  of  the  Empire.  Our  merchants  are  known 
for  their  enterprise  and  success  in  every  part  of  the 
globe.  This  commercial  development  has  been  shared 
in  by  men  of  all  communities  and  the  harmonious 
and  successful  co-operation  of  Parsi,  Hindu,  Maho- 
medan  and  European  in  commercial  enterprise  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  the  ability  and  the  knowledge 
required  for  efficient  local  administration.   We  have 
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long  been  recognised  as  politically  the  most  advanced 

(  of  the  Indian  provinces,  and  a  feature  of  this  politi- 
cal development  has  been  the  harmonioas  co-opera- 

1  tion  of  officials  and  non-officials.  The  Legislative 
Council  of  the  Governor  of  Bombay  has  been  worked, 
since  the  Morley-Minto  reforms  were  introdaced,  with 
a  non-official  majority.  The  efficient  working  of  the 
Bombay  Municipality  is  a  standing  example  of  our 

1  success  in  the  work  of  local  self-government. 
Finally,  we  would  point  to  the  absence  of  serious 
communal  difficulties  in  this  Presidency.  The  co- 
operation of  men  of  all  communities  in  industrial  and 
commercial  development  has  evolved  a  consciousness 

<  of  mutual  interest  which  overrides  all  religions  and 
racial  distinctions."  Other  reasons  may  also  be  cited 
to  show  that  this  Presidency  should  be  among  the  first 
to  obtain  the  largest  measure  of  responsible  Govern- 
ment at  the  earliest  opportunity.    In  fact,  we  do  not 

1  think  there  is  any  difference  of  opinion  on  that  point. 

i  The  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  lays  down  that 
"  the  extent  to  which  responsibility  can  be  transfer-* 

■  red  is  related  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  electo- 
rate which  will  be  available  in  any  particular  pro- 
vince". That  is  to  say,  the  more  completely  satisfac- 
tory and  representative  the  electorate  devisable  in  a 
province,  the  larger  the  responsibility  that  can  be 
transferred  to  it.  The  question  therefore  is  what  is 
the  electorate  that  we  can  devise  for  this  Presidency. 
In  this  respect  also  we  think  Bombay  stands  in  an 
exceptionally  advantageous  position.  Our  population 
though  large  is  not  unwieldy.     The  total  population 

'  '^f  the  Bombay  Presidency  excluding  Native  States 
is  under  20  millions.  The  population  under  the  age 
of  21,  the  present  age  limit  for  voters,  is  about  9 
millions  so  that  the  population  from  whom  the 
electorate  has  to  be  carved  out  numbers  about  11 
millions.  If  women  are  excluded  from  the  elector- 
ate, this    will  still  farther  be  reduced  to  under  6 

1  millions.  But  we  cannot  imagine  the  adoption 
of  such  a  narrow,  reactionary  policy  in  this  Presiden- 
cy.   Not  only  advanced  social  reformers  but  even 

I  elderly  conservative  gentlemen  in  this  Presidency 
are  agreed  on  this  point.   The  Hon.  Mr.  P.  A.  Desai 

'  of  Bijapur,  who  is  far  from  being  a  hot-headed  radi- 
cal, proposes,  we  understand,  to  move  the  follow- 
ing resolution  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Legisla- 

■  tive  Council  next  week  :  "This  Council  recommends 
to  H.  E.  the  Governor  in  Council    that  early  steps 

'  should  be  taken  to  remove  the  disqualification  by  the 
amendment  of  section  16  of  the  city  of  Bombay 
Municipal  Act  III  of  1888  which  prevents  females 
I  from  sitting  on  the  Corporation."  Having  regard  to 
i  the  strenuous  efforts  which  the  women  of  this  Presi- 
dency have,  with  litile  encouragement  from  Govern- 
i  ment,  made  to  obtain  education  for  themselves  in  all 
j  stages,  and  the  admirable  social  and  humanitarian 
v  work  they  are  doing  in  many  parts  of  this  Presidency, 
j  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  scandal  it  they  are 
j  excluded  from  the  electorates  in  any  scheme  of  Con- 
stitutional Reform.  We  hope  no  importance  will 
[  be  attached  to  the  possible  objection  that  to  give  votes 
|l  to  women  will  add  to  the  number  of  voters  of  the 
j  progressive  sections  of  the  community.    The  com. 
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munities  which,  realising  that  social  reform  is  the 
sure  foundation  of  political  progress,  have  begun  by 
educating  their  women,  are  entitled  to  any  advant- 
age they  may  derive  from  their  wise  action.  Indeed, 
public  interests  would  be  best  served  by  com- 
munities with  such  foresight  and  social  sagacity 
having  an  influential  voice  in  its  councils. 

We  have  therefore  to  take  11  millions  as  the  total 
population  from  which  we  have  to  carve  our  electorates 
in  this  Presidency.  The  total  number  of  literates 
in  this  Presidency  above  21  is  about  a  million. 
The  Chelmsford-Montagu  report  says  the  limitations 
of  the  franchise,  which  it  is  obviously  desirable  to 
make  as  broad  as  possible,  should  be  determined 
rather  with  reference  to  practical  difficulties  than  to 
any  a  priori  considerations  as  to  the  degree  of 
education  or  amount  of  income  which  may  be  held  to 
constitute  a  qualification.  This  is  rather  a  vague 
direction,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  million  voters 
for  the  whole  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  will  not 
present  too  many  practical  difficulties  and  will  at  the 
same  time  give  us  an  electorate  which  under  present 
circumstances  will  justify  the  largest  transfer  of  res- 
ponsibility to  this  Presidency.  As  to  how  this  one 
million  persons  are  to  be  selected,  what  proportion  of 
them  should  be  included  in  communal  electorates,  and 
what  should  be  the  size  and  character  of  the  general 
electorate  are  questions  which  require  detailed  con- 
sideration. 


WAR  AND  INDIAN  PRICES. 


CHECKING  PROFITEERING. 

One  of  the  unfortunate  effects  which  the  war  has 
produced  in  India,  has  been  the  rise  in  the  price  of 
many  of  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  especially  those 
which  are  more  particularly  used  by  the  poorer 
classes.  The  high  prices  of  salt,  of  kerosine,  of  cloth, 
and  of  several  other  articles,  have  caused  considerable 
distress  among  the  people.  Government  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  matter,  and  as  a  result,  has 
adopted  a  policy  of  State  control  so  far  as  many 
commodities  are  concerned. 

Salt. 

The  rise  in  price  of  Indian  salt,  which  is  a  sheer 
necessity  of  life  for  the  poorer  classes  in  India, 
was  due  partly  to  the  reduction  in  imports  of  foreign 
salt,  partly  to  the  increasing  difficulty  of  railway 
transport.  Unprincipled  speculators  took  advantage 
of  the  cironmstances  and  indented  for  large  qunti- 
ties  of  salt  in  order  to  obtain  control  over  the 
market.  To  meet  this  situation  Government  encour- 
aged local  Governments  to  open  salt  depots  and 
conferred  power  on  the  Commissioner  of  Northern 
India  Salt  Reveune  to  give  priority  of  delivery  to 
the  salt  <iepots  thus  opened.  At  a  later  stage 
powers  were  taken  to  fix  maximum  prices.  These 
powers  have  been  exercised  in  Bengal,  where  in 
some  places  the  price  of  salt  was  reduced  from 
5  to  10  seers  per  rupee  but  elsewhere  the  price  has 
been  kept  down  by  the  opening  of  the  salt  depots 
meutioued. 
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Kerosine  Oil. 
In  the  case  o£  kerosine  oil,  the  shortage  is  prima- 
rily due  to  the  difficulty  of  providing  freight  to  bring 
the  oil  from  Rangoon.    Tt  is  dae  secondarily  to  the 
difficulty  o£  railing  the  oil  np  country.    The  whole- 
sale price  of  oil  and  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  by 
the  sob-agents  of  the  companies,  have  not  been  in- 
creased.   There  has  been,  however,  a  considerable 
amount  of  profiteering  on  the  part  of  the  middle-men 
who  intervene  between  the  sub-agerits  and  the  public. 
To  prevent  this,  the  Government  of  Bengal,  Bihar 
and  Orissa,  and  the  Central  Provinces  have  introduced 
a  control  scheme  by  which  oil  is  only  supplied  by  the 
companies'  snb-agents  to  vendors  who  guarantee  to 
sell  the  oil  at  fixed  prices.    The  Government  of  India 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  other  local  Governments 
to  the  desirability  of  introducing  schemes  on  similar 
lines.    Effect  can  be  given  to  such  schemes  without 
recourse  to  the  "  declarations"  under  Rule  XII  (?)  of 
the  Defence  of  India  Rules;  but  the  Government  of 
India  have  promised,  if  necessary,  to  issue  a  "decla- 
ration" in  regard  to  kerosine  oil  should  any  local  Gov- 
ernments consider  it  necessary.    By  this  meaus  it  is 
hoped  that  all  profiteering  in  this  very  necessary 
commodity  will  soon  be  brought  to  an  end. 

Cloth. 

The    shortage  of   imports  of   piece-goods  from 
Lancashire  has  produced  a  rise  in  the  cost  of  cotton 
cloth,  which  has  been  aggravated  by  speculation  in 
raw  cotton.   The  Government  of  India  are  not  in  a 
position  to  take  any  steps  in  regard  to  imported  I 
cloth,  which  is  not  at  present  fetching  higher  prices 
than  those  at  which  it  can  be  imported.   They  have  | 
also  decided  that  it  is  undesirable   to  restrict  the  ' 
price  of  hand-woven  cloth.    But  a  Bill  has  been  in-  | 
troduced  at  this  session  of  the  Imperial  Legislative 
Council  to  provide  the  poorer  classes  with  certain  of 
the  cheaper  kinds  of  cloth   manufactured  at  the 
Indian  mills  at  a  reasonable  price.    In  order  to  stop 
speculation  in  raw  cotton,  the  Government  of  Bombay 
intend  to  introduce  legislation  to  establish  a  Central 
Cotton  Exchange  with  a  clearing  house  at  which  re- 
gular and  constant  settlements  will  be  enforced.  The 
Government  of  India  have  already  issued  the  Cotton 
Contract  Rules,  1918,  under  which  the  Government  of 
Bombay   have   appointed   a  committee  to  regulate 
forward  contracts  in  cotton  of  the  1918-19  crop. 

In  the  case  of  certain  other  commodities  also,  the 
Government  of  India  have  issued  "  declarations'' 
under  Rule  XI  j.  of  the  Defence  of  India  Rules, 
which  enable  the  local  Governments  to  fix  maximum 
prices.  Such  .declarations  have  been  issued  in  the 
case  of  charcoal,  fire  wood,  and  grass  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency.    So  far  as  food  grains  are  concerned, 
special  difficulties  exist  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
"declarations."    The  fixing  of  maximum  prices  in 
any  area  is  bound  to  have  far-reaching  results  beyond 
the  area  for  which  the  prioe  is  fixed.  Government 
intervention  in  this  matter  ha3  been  confined  to  the 
provision,  through  the  Director  of  Civil  Supplies,  of 
adequate  supplies  to  areas  where  a  difinite  shortage 
has  occurred. 


HINDOO  UNDERTAKERS  AND  CRE- 
MATORIUMS. 


To 

The  members  of  the  managing  committees  of  the  Hindoo 
funeral  grounds,  Municipalities,  Humanitarian  League, 
Social  Service  League,  Justices  of  the  Piece  and  Ruling 
Princes. 

Honoured  gentlemen, 

You  must  be  aware  of  the  continuous  difficulties,  and  the 
disorganizations  at  the  Hindoo  funerals,  and  the  proverbial 
caste  tyrannies  of  the  Hindoo  Society.  News  is  pouring  in 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  where  dead  bodies  remain 
uncleared  for  days,  and  the  caste  people  are  found  unable  to 
cope  with  the  task  for  one  reason  or  another.  In  mofussil 
places  like  Baroda,  Rajkot,  Surat,  etc.,  and  even  iu  Bombay 
and  Poon a  which  boast  of  volunteers.  'Dhaghooes'  have  to 
share  very  miserable  fates.  People  have  to  wait  for  fuel  for 
tenhours  over  and  above  the  other  time  required  in  the  affair. 
In  the  mean  time  the  dead  bodies  are  heaped  up  or  piled  up 
together  in  or  near  dirty  water  where  they  are  likely  to  be 
kicked  and  such  other  things  happen  as  to  defame  the  whole 
of  the  Hindoo  community,  injuring  human  feeling  and  in- 
sulting the  deads. 

In  the  20th  century,  I  challenge  if  anybody  can  claim  to 
live  the  life  mentioned  in  the  «  Puranas.'    The  domestic  life 
of  the  masses  has  already  changed,  the  constitution  of  the 
society  is  fast  changing,  the  reform  scheme  of  Government  is 
on  the  anvil ;  and  hence  if  you  think  that  the  time  has  come 
to  make  some  time  honoured  changes  in  the  barbarous  system 
of  Hindoo  funerels,  aud  to  get  the  blessinge  of  the  Arya  Pruja 
at  large,  I  beg  you  to  take  into  your  favorable  consideration  i 
the  facts  about  physical,  mental,  social  and  economic  condi-  || 
,  tions  of  the  masses  for   the  purpose  of  eqniping  every  big 
I  city  in  India,  with  Hindoo  undertakers  and  crematoriums, 
j      1  beg  to  draw  your  earnest  attention  to  the  facts  that  due 
I  to  low  vitality  and  hence  the  inability  to  resist  disease,  people 
after  attending  the  funerals  seem  to  make  preparations  for 
other  funerals  which  happen  over  and  over  again  inspite  of 
sanitary  notifications  and  precautions,  and  many  a  young 
hopeful  and  promising  flower  of  the  Hindoo  Society  falls  an 
easy  pray  to  premature  funerals.    This  is  a  very  grave  thing 
and  requires  serious  consideration.    The  people  who  require 
a  i  Hamal'  to  carry  his  office  portfolio  will-bless  the  Hindoo 
Undertakers.    The  rich  and  the  edncated  who  seem  to  show 
reluctance  to  attend  the  funerals  under  the  present  circum- 
stances, and  the  dependant  servant  and  the  busy  merchant 
clerk  who  cannot  afford  ample  time  in  these  times  of  compe- 
tition  will  bless  the  crematoriums.    It  will  be  a  boon  to  those 
courageous  peoplo  who  are  being  ex-communicated  for  their 
principles  of  social  reforms.    A  new  field  will  be  open  for  the 
healthy  but  unemployed  Hindoo  brothers,  and  the  Hindoo 
members  of  the  Government  councils  and  High  Court  Judges 
will  be  spared  from  the  duty  of  working  as  '  Daghooes.'  The 
cost  of  the  fuel  is  also  not  a  IesB  important  matter  for  con- 
sideration  in  the  present  and  the  comming  economic  times. 

In  the  «  Purauic'  periods  all  the  affairs  were  generally 
carried  on  in  kind,  and  there  was  no  sterling  value  of  time, 
men,  or  materials.  In  the  present  times  all  the  affairs  are 
carried  on  for  hard  cash,  except  the  carriage  or  carrier  charges 
for  the  removal  of  the  deads  to  the  funeral  grounds,  for 
which  one  has  to  depand  generally  on  his  caste.  If  this  is  the 
only  bare  necessity  for  the  existence  of  the  present  castes, 
which  are  a  hindrance  to.the  unity  of  Hindoos,  be  reduced  by  j 
some  euch  means  and  others  like  the  Bon.  Mr.  Patel's  Hindoo- 
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marriage  bill,  the  Political  upliftment  of  the  caste  ridden 
land  will  receive  Godspeed. 

The  object  of  establishing  Hindoo  Undertakers  with 
'khandhias'  or  carriages  and  the  Crematoriums  cannot  reduce 
the  respect  and  good  feeling  towards  the  deceased  but  it  will 
increase  the  same.  The  reluctant  people  will  always  regularly 
attend  the  funerals  in  good  company,  while  the  rich  also 
according  to  the  mandate  of  Hindoo  religion  will  be  better  able 
to  show  true  good  feeling  by  contributing  handsomely  in  the 
permanent  funds  for  the  same,  and  sympathise  by  attending 
the  funerals.  Thus  the  poor  will  be  spared  from  the  increased 
costs  with  troubles,  and  yet  those  who  will  desire  to  have 
their  funerals  carried  and  performed  according  to  tbe  existing 
system  will  most  willingly  do  so. 

But  for  the  salvation  of  the  major  portion  of  the  Hindoo 
Society  who  seems  to  have  become  aloof  and  independent  of 
the  ancient  and  'Puranic'  notions  and  ideas ;  some  early 
changes  are  quite  necessary  to  remove  certain  social  evils.  The 
t4  Puranic'  Hindoo  religion  did  not  allow  any  body  to  go  on 
pilgrimages  except  on  foot,  yet  now-a-days  every  body  does  the 
same  on  railway  trains,  and  climb  up  the  sacred  Hills  on 
"Doollies  "  carried  on  alien  shoulders.  In  the  same  way 
they  can  easily  do  the  same  in  connection  with  the  carriage 
of  the  dead  bodies  also.  The  Crematarium  will  supply  them 
with  unalloyed  ashes  of  deceased  relatives  which  they  now 
get  mixed  with  so  many  foreign  particles,  and  the  process  will 
spare  the  public  from  many  other  dangers  and  nuisances. 

If  my  enthusiastic  brothers  and  the  Press  will  agitate  in 
the  matter  at  the  present  times  the  society  will  be  fortunate 
to  reap  the  advantages  in  the  near  future  and  India  will  not 
have  to  wait  for  her  social  emancipation  any  longer. 

Yours  fraternally, 
C.  Tejpal. 


ADVERTISE  FJIENTS 


WANTED  educated  MEN  as  DRILL  MAS- 
TERS for  Municipal  Schools  on  Rs.  35  rising  to 
Rs.  76  per  month,  besides  Rs.  6  War  Allowance. 
Apply  to  Mr.  D.  GL  Padhye,  Secretary  Schools 
Committee,  Fort,  Bombay. 

WANTED   Gnjerathi   and   Marathi  speaking 
j  LADIES,  who  have  stadied  np  to  the  Matriculation 
on   Rs.  30-5-45  per  month  besides   Rs.    6  War 
Allowance.    Apply  to  Mr.  D.  G.  Padhye,  Secretary 
Schools  Committee,  Fort,  Bombay. 

 — 
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dates  ot  Inland  subscription  inclusive  ol  postage 
In  advance.  In  arrears. 

Per  annum   Rs.    5 — 0 — 0.     Rs.   b' — 0—0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eight 
shillings  (  Rs.  6). 

Single  copies  of  tbe  current  year  can  be  had  at  4 
annas  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 

'  If  remittances  are  made  by  cheques  drawn  on  np- 
■country  Banks :a  sum  of  8  annas  should  be  added  to 
cover  exchange. 

n! 

■    Orders  for  the  paper   should  be  invariably 
.accompanied  by  a  remittance  or  permission  to  send 
the  first  issue  per  Y.  P.  Post  to  recover  subscript  ion. 


NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  are  kindly  requested  to  quote 
their  wrapper  numbers  whilst  making  remit- 
tances or  otherwise  corresponding  with  this 
office. 


THEGENTRAL  BANK  OF  INDIA,  Ltd 

Subscribed  Capital   Rs.  50,00,000 

Paid  Up  Capital    „  25,00,000 

Reserved  liability  of 

Shareholders  ,  25,00,000 

Reserve  Fund    „  3.00,000 

Head  Office: — Alice  Building,  Bombay. 
Local  Branches  :—  (  1  )  MandvL  (2)  Zaveri 
Bazar,  (  3  )    Share  Baear. 

Branches  : — Calcutta,  Jharia,  Karachi. 

Agencies: — London,  Delhi,  Amritsar. 
Current  Accounts  :— 3   %  allowed  on  Daily 

Balances  fromJan- 
nary  to  June 
2£  %  allowed  on  Daily 
Balances  from 
July  to  December. 
12  months  Deposits  received  at  5  %  per  annum. 
Long  and  Short  period  Deposits  received  at  rates 
to  be  ascertained  on  Application. 

Every  kind  of  Banking  Business  transacted. 
For  farther   particulars   please   apply   to  the 
anager. 


25-2-17. 


S.  N.  POCHKHANAWALA, 
Manager. 


The  Industrial  &  Prudential  Assuranee  Co.,  Ltd. 

113,  Esplanade  Road,  Fort,  Bombay. 

Chairman  : — The  Hon'ble  SirFazulbhoy  Currimbhoy,  Kt. 

Directors  i — The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Lalubhai  Samaldas,  CLE. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Chimanlal  H.  Setalvad. 
Jamshed  K.  Taracband,  Esq.,  Bar-at-law. 
Jamnadas    Dwarkadas    Esq.    ( of  Messrs. 

Pragjee  Soorjee,  &  Co.) 
Lalji  Naranji  Esq.,  J.  P.  (Moolji  Jetha&Co. 
Safest  investment  at  minimum  cost.    Terms  and  condition 
of  Policies  extremely  liberal  without  any  vexations  restrictions- 
Automatic  Non -forfeiture  of  Policies  a  boon 
to  Policy-holders. 

Rs.  250  Policies  for  Industrial  Classes  a  SPECIAL 
FEATUKE  of  this  Company. 

Applications  for  Ageucies  invited  from  influencial  gentle., 
men  throughout  India. 

For  particulars  apply  to  :— Jivanlal  DaStur  &CO.„ 

26-5-18.  Secretaries  §  Managers. 


wo  *  a  a..    roJNlC  pills. 
h.  powerful  Nut    ious  and  Strength  Restorer.  Price  Be,  l«4per 
b.ttle  of  SO  Pilla 
Phkpakbd  BK-30VINDJEE   DA  M  ODER  4.  Co., 

■  bolseai  and  Retail  Druggists  and  Commission  Age&'te.- 
1-12-10.  So.  3  Sutar  Chawl  Market,  £OMBAI,: 
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THETATA  INDUSTRIAL BANK.LD. 

HEAD  OFFICE,  BOMBAY. 
Temporary  Office— Wallace  Street,  Fort,  Bombay. 

B  RANCH— CALCUTTA. 
London  Agents.    LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 
AUTHORISED  CAPITAL...  Re.  12,00,00,000. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  ,  7,00,00,050. 

CALLED  UP  CAPITAL          „  70,00,005. 

BOARD  OF  DI  ^ECTORS. 
Sir  D.  J.  Ta'a,  Kt.,  Chairman. 
Sir  Sassoon  David,  Bart. 
Sir  R.  N.  Mnokerjee,  K.  C.  L  E. 
Sir  Francis  Stewart,  Kt. 
Sir  Stanley  Reed,  Kt.,  L.L.D. 
R.  D.  Tata,  Esq. 
F.  E.  Dinshaw,  Esq. 
F.  C.  Rimington,  Esq. 
Narottam  Morarjee,  Esq. 
Hajee  Gnlftn  Mahomed  Ajam,  Esq. 
The  Hon'hle  Mr.  Purshottamdas  Thakordaa. 
A.  J.  Bilimoria,  Esq. 
Current   Accounts  opened  and  interest  allowed 
on  daily  credit  balances  from  Rs.  500/-  to  Rs.  1,00,000/-  at 
the  rate  of  2\  per  cent,   per   annum.    If  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  any  account  does  not  fall  below  Rs.  25,000/-  at  any 
time  between  1st  January  and  30th  June    Interest   will  be 
allowed  during  that  period  at  2|  per  annum.    No  interest  is 
allowed  unless  the  sum  accrued  amounts  to  Rs./-  3  Half-yearly. 

FixedDepoSitS-  Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  fixed 
for  one  or  two  years  and  for  shorter  periods  at  rates  tJ  be  as 
-certained  on  application. 

Savings  Bank.  Interest  allowed  on  Savings  Bank 
Accounts  at  4  per  cent  per  annum.  Rules  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

Loans  and  Cash  Credits  are  granted  on 

approved  k>ecuritie6. 

Purchases  and  Sales  of  Securities  and  shares 
effected. 

BillS  Of  Exchange  purchased  and  collected  atid- 
every  description  of  Banking  and  exchange  business  under-  j 

H-4ll8.  JAMES  MACPHAIL,  Acting  General  Manager. 


THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK, 
LIMITED. 

(Registered  in  Japan.) 
Established  I88O. 

Subscribed  Capital  Yen.  48,000,000. 

Paid  up  Capital  Yen.  42,000,000. 

Reserve  Fund  Yen.  23,100,000. 

Head  Off  ice:— Yokohama. 

Branches  and  Agencies  at  Bombay, 
Buenos  Aires,  Calcutta,  Chaugchuu,  Chi-Nau,  Dairen, 
Een^tien,  Hankow,  Harbin,  Hoogkong,  Honolulu,  Kaiyuan, 
Kobe,  London,  Lcs  Angeles,  Lyons,  Manila,  Nagasaki,  New- 
chwang,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Rangoon,  Sau  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Shanghai,  Shimonoseki,  Singapore,  Soerabaya, 
Sydney,  Tientsin,  Tokio,  Tsingtao. 

Current  Deposit  Accounts  are  opened  for 

approved  customers  aud  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  per  annum  on  daily  balances  of  Rs.  1,000  upto 
Rs.  100,000,  provided  that  the  amount  of  half-yearly 
interest  is  not  less  than  Rs.  5. 

Fixed  Deposits  are  received  for  one  year 
aod  shorter  pa  iod«  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

Every  description  of  banking  and  exchange  business 
transacted. 

N.  IGARASHI. 
Manager,  Bombay. 
Post  Box  No.  2o7,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay. 

I.  NISHIMAKI. 
Manager,  Calcutta. 

1-12-17.  Post  Box  No.  406.  Olive  Street,  Calcutta. 


THE  BANK  OF  BARODA,  LD. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  and  largely  supported  by  the 
Government  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar. 
Registered  under  theBaroda  Companies'  Act  III  of  1897 

HEAD  OFFICE:  BARODA. 
Branches- Ahmedabad,  Navsari  Meshana.and  Surat 

Capital  Subscribed  Rs.  20,00,000. 

Capital  Paid  up  „  10,00,000. 

Reserve  Fund  „  7,00,000. 

DIRECTORS : 
The  Hon'bleMr.  Lallubbai  Snualdas,  C.I.  E.,  Chairman 
Sir  Vithaldas  Damodar  Thackersey,  Kt. 
Raj  Ratna  Sheth  Maganbhai  P.  Haribhakti  Nagar  Sheth, 
Baroda. 

Sheth  Manila]  Revadas,  Vadnagar. 

Rao  Bahadur  Gunajirao  R.  Nimbalker,  Snr  Subha,  Baroda 
State. 

Bhaskerrao  Vithaldas  Mehta,  Esq.,  Advooate,  High  Court, 
Bombay. 

M.  H  Kantavalla,  Etq.,  Agent,  Maharaja  Mill  Co.,Ld. 
Baroda.. 

R.  R.  Shirgaokar,  Naib  Subha,  Baroda  State. 

CURRENT  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

Interest    allowed    on  daily    balance  from    Rs.  300  to 
Rs.  1,00,000  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  and  on 
sums  over  Rs.  1,00,000  by  special  arrangement.  No  interest 
which  does  not  come  to  Rs.  3  per  half  year  will  be  allowed. 
FIXED  DEPOSITS. 

Received  for  long  or  short  periods  on  terms  which  may  be 
ascertained  on  application. 

LOANS,  OVERDRAFTS,  AND  CASH  CREDITS. 

The  Bank  grants  accommodation  on  terms  to  be  arranged 
against  approved  securities. 

The  Bank  undertakes  on  behalr  of  its  constituents  the  safe 
custody  of  Shares  and  Securities  and  the  collection  of  div»v 
dends  and  interest  thereon;  it  also  undertakes  the  sale  a^<fl 
purchase  of  Government  Paper  and  all  descriptions  of  Stock  as 
moderate  charges,  particulars  of  «9hich  may  be  learnt  on 
application. 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPOSITS. 
Deposits  received  and  interest  allowed  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Rules  on  application.  C.  E.  RANDLE,— Manager. 
15-4-12. 

THE  BOMBAY  CENTRAL  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE BANK. 

HEAL  OFFICE  :— Apollo  Street,  St.,  Bombay. 
DIRECTORS: — Mhe  Hon.  Sir  Faznlbhoy  Currimbhoj 
Chairman  ),  Sir  Vithaldas  D.  Thackersey,  the  Hon.  MrJ 
Lalubhai  Samaldas,  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  the  Hon.  Mr.  C,  V' 
Mehta,  the  Chief  of  Ichalkaranji, G.K .  Devadhar.Esq.,  th| 
Hon.  Sir  P.  D.  Pattmi,  the  Raja  Saheb  of  Malegaon. 
Share  Capital  (fully  paid  )   Rs.  7,00,000 

1  Deposits  fixed  for  one  year  and  shorter  or  longer  period 
are  accepted.  Rates  and  other  particulars  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  under  signed. 

2  The  Bank  finances  only  registered  Co-operative  Societi6 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  ou  the  recommendation  of  tta 
Rsgistrar,  Co-operative  Societies,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3.  Accounts  aie  audited  half-yearly  by  a  special  Go 
em  men  t  Auditor,  and  quarterly  statements  of  financial  po^ 
tion  are  published  in  the  «Bombay  Government  Gazettee." 
20-5-17.         VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA,  Manager. 

A,  K.  *JOSM  Co. 

Kalbadevt  Road,  BOMBAY, 
We  undertake  every  kind  of  Lithograph 
Art  Printing  in  Colours.  Publish  Fine 

Pictures,  &  e. 
Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  Calcium  Carbide. 

birge  Importers  of  Finest  Printing:  Inks  and  Colours. 
1-12-10.         HIGH  CLASS  FRAME  MAKERS- 
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**  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as 
itcuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard." 

CONT'ENTf*. 


justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest—!  will  not  equivocate— r  wUl  Bat 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 


he  War. 

he    Forthcoming  Indian 

National  Congress. 
fie     Secondary  Training 

College,  Bombay, 
'omen   and     the  Bombay 
'Municipal  Corporation, 
'emocracy  and  Oligarchy. 
Weekly   Holiday  in  Mabo- 
medan  Schools. 


Scholarships  to  Lady  Stu- 
dents. 

The  late  Mr.  Gopala  Rao. 

A  University  for  Lucknow  : 

Wanted  a  new  Policy. 

The     Child      in  Humao 

Progress. 

Persona). 

To  my  Infant  Son. 


MOTES- 


:o:- 


The  "War.    Following  the  example  of  Bulgaria, 

urkey  has  made  peace  proposals  to  the  Allies', 
hich  are  regarded  as  tantamount  to  unconditional 
iirrender.  In  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday, 
'xGeorge  Cave  announced  that  an  armistice  bet- 
ifcn  the  Allies  and  Turkey  was  signed  on  the 
revious  night  and  came  into  operation  at  noon  that 
ay.  It  was  not  possible  to  give  lull  terms  but  they  in- 
uded  free  passage  of  the  fleet  through  the  Bosphorus 

the  Black  Sea,  occupation  of.the  Forts  of  Darda- 
iiilles  and  Bosphorus  necessary  to  secure  passage 
jid  the  immediate  repatriation  of  British  prisoners! 
ustria  has  also  concluded  an  armistice  on  nearly 
.rmlar  terms.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  is 
,sibly  breaking  up.    German  delegates  have  arrived 

the  Allies  Military  Headquarters  to  discuss  the 
rms  of  the  armistice  with  that  Empire. 


The  Forthcoming  Indian  National  Congress.  Mr. 
I  Vijayaraghava  Charya  having  declared  his  un- 
rlhngness  to  be  elected,  the  Hon.  Pandit  Madan 
onan  Malaviya  has  been  unanimously  elected 
esident  of  the  forthcoming  Indian  National 
(»ngress  at  Delhi. 

The  Secondary  Training  College,  Bombay.  In 
>Iy  to  a  question  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Principal 
ranjpye,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  Council 
.vernment  said  :  "The  Reverend  Mr.  Darby  has 
special  qualifications  for  the  post  of  the  Principal 
the  Secondary  Training  College.  He  was  selected 
the  post  as  an  emergency  measure  in  the  absence 
any  better  qualified  candidate.    He  receives  Rs 

p  per  mensem  and  free  quarters.  The  appoint- 
nt  is  purely  temporary  and  can  be  terminated  at 

lee  months'  notice  on  either  side.  No  applications 
re  invited  but  careful  inquiries  were  made  for 
tably  qualified  candidates  before  the  appointment 
s  made. 


AWn  and  the  Bombay  Municipal  Corporation, 
.e  Hon.  Mr.  Desai's  motion  to  which  we  referred 
It  week,  to  enable  women  to  be  elected  members 
■tie  Bombay  Municipal  Corporation,  was.  carried 

Itafc^ iast  meeting  °[  the  B°mbay 


coSSSSa  JSL  i»L  fon^T^  ? 
argument  that  self-governmen"  in  Indfa^f 
mean  democracy  but  oligarchy     Tht™  1  ?0t 

side  to  the  question,  which  Mr'  W  H  MalWl! 
his  recent  book  the  "Limits  of  D*™™  °k  in 
thus:  "Democracy  and  ol  Larch  a?e n  f Cy  ,  StateS 
mutually  exclusive.  .  f  n  Inv  JJ*?01*}'*  n0t 
plex  state  the  one  is  the  complement? f^he?"" 
In  any  great  and  complex  state  HP'r 
knows  itseM  through  th."™^^^^ 
the  many  can  prosper  only  through  th\>  ^rc.ny  > 
tioa  in  benefits  which,  in  the  wa^aliS  of^f^i" 
comfort,  opportunity,  culture  and  «TnH?l  T^T*1 
would  be  possible,  for  no  one  unlet  h  edT 
mitted  themselves  to  the  Tnfluence  n?6  ™anX  sub: 
the  super-capabie  few."     ,nHuence  or  authority  of 


Weekly   Holiday  in  Mahomedan  Schools  Tho 

Government  of  Bombay  have  orderTrl  Th.?  ■  r 
Friday  shall  be  substitute!  Z  Sundav  as Kh? 
holiday  in  all  Government  MuSa?  ™S  7^ 
Board  schools  for  Muhammadans"  p rov  ded  that  thi 
majority  of  the  parents  of  the  children  Inl  a  fe 
schools  in  question  shall  have  !nltoZ?Jto*£ln$  ^ 
to  change  the  weekly  holiday  as  proposed  ^ 

Scholarships  to  Lady  Students.    The  Arva  Mahifc 

fs«turd7niinyr  rss  s, of  •  M  ^ 

Nowrange,  Bhuleshwar  Bombay.  Kash.bai 


£dhw ™« m.  is 

Rao,  of  the  Mysore  Civil  Servirp  If  infl  bubha 
conductors    Mr   r      i      °cvcrdl  years,  one  ol  its 

ZVcT?°a  M  N»«E£££  JJ  'oKnebenhaTof 

was  ,„       ££nas  sHha0rrrn Ltd 

he    ureed    await   th„  ^y  snould'  however 

<=  uigeu,  await  the  publication  of  the  Sariipr 
Commission's  report  tn       Qm0  i    j    -  j  Sadler 

be  es,ab,,shed  at  L^^T^ZV/s 
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WANTED  A  NEW  POLICY. 


Id  commenting  last  week  on  the  recommend- 
ations of  the  Conference  of  Sanitary  Commissioners 
ior  the  promotion  of  rnral  sanitation,  we  pointed  ont 
that  the  establishment   of  a  new  Department  and 
a  new  Service  was  the  chief  of  its  recommendations. 
Similarly,    the     Holland    Industrial  Commission 
has    recommended  that  the    creation  of  a  new 
Department    and    a    new  Service    of  Industry 
should  be  the  first    step    in    developing  Indian 
Industries.    This  seems  to  be  the  panacea  which  a 
Government  by  the  Services  has  to  propose  for 
every  defect  of   the    administration.     Its  first 
impulse  is  to  deny  that  there  are  any  defects  in  its 
handiwork.   When    pushed    to  a    corner,   it  re- 
commends the  creation  of  a  new  Department  and  a 
new  Service.    In  fact,  the  reproductive  instinot  in  a 
Government  by  the  Services  seems  to  be  the  most 
powerful  of  its  instincts.    When  complaints  grew 
loud  as  to  the  slow  progress  of  Primary  Education, 
the  Government  responded  by    creating   a  new 
Department  at  Simla.    Sanitation  was  taken  out  of 
the  Home  Department  and  put  in  charge  of  the 
Educational.    It  is  now  a  question  whether  this 
Department  has  justified  its  existence.   The  Sani- 
tary Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India  now 
maintains  that  the  slow   progress  of  sanitation  is 
due  to  excessive  expenditure  on  education,  and  he 
says  that  "nothing  less  than  emancipation  of  sani- 
tation from  the  present  subordinate  position  in  the 
scheme  of  Government"  gives  promise  of  sanitary 
progress.    Similarly,  it  is  not  many  years  since  the 
Commerce  and  Industries  Department  was  created. 
Now  the  Industries  Department  proposes  that  there 
should  be  an  Imperial    Industrial  Department  in 
charge  of  a  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Executive  Counoil. 
Where  this  process  of  the  creation  of  new  Depart- 
ments is  to  end,  Heaven  only  knows  I   Experience  we 
think,  has  amply  proved  that  this  method  of  improv- 
ing the  Administration  has  had  no  other  result  than 
that  of  making  it  top-heavy. 

We   most   earnestly  plead  for  a  changed  angle 
of  vision  in  approaching  problems  of  Indian  develop- 
ment.   Writing  of  the  question  of  rural  sanitation 
last  week,  we  pointed  out  the  folly  of  eliminating  the 
indigenous  medical  system  and  practitioner  without 
and  before  the  adequate  provision  of  men  and  insti- 
tution! according  to  the  Western  method.  Suppos- 
ing that  the  official  system  of  medicine  can  eyer 
be    so    completely  acclimatised  in    this  country 
as  to  oust  the  indigenous  system,  it  is  still  rash 
to  give  the  cold  shoulder  to  the  old  system  before 
the  new  one  has  sufficiently  expanded  in  this  country. 
There  is  no  use  of  talking  about  the  ignorance  and 
superstition  of  the  people  when  you  have  not  done 
many  things  which  you  could  have  done  with  the 
cordial  co-operation  of  the  people,  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  water  supply  in  villages.    And  after  all  the 
Government  and  its  Departments  exist  for  the  people 


and  not  the  people  for  the  Departments.  No  national 
Government  would  ever  think  of  saying,  as  one  finds 
it  often  stated  in  these  reports,  that  the  people  are 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  admini- 
stration.   The    Holland    Commission   repeats  for 
the     thousandth     time    that     Indian  labour  is 
inefficient.    It  can  be  said  with  far  greater  truth  and 
relevance  that  the  Anglo-Indian  administrator,  in 
all  matters  which  concern  the  moral  and  materia 
well-being  of  the  people,  has  proved  himself  hopelessly, 
inefficient  for  his  task  at  present,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  case  fifty  years  ago.    It   has  been 
shown    again  and  again    that,  given  favourable 
conditions,  the  Indian  workman  is  extraordinarily 
quick  in  assimilating  new  methods  and  accommod- 
ating himself  to  noval  conditions. 

We  said  above  that  these  problems  of  National 
Reconstruction  have  to  be  approached  from  a  changed 
angle  of  vision.    Speaking.from  past  experience,  the 
average  Anglo-Indian  administrator  has  hitherto  not 
shown  himself  especially  capable  of  such  a  change. 
It  may  be  that  he  may  do  so  in  the  future.   The  key 
note  of  the  new  era  should  be  intimate  co-operation 
of  the  Indian  and  English  mind  and  hand  in  mould- 
ing and  executing   national  policies.     We  should 
clearly  recognise  that,  when  all  is  said,  the  only  true 
asset  of  a  country  is,  not  its  minerals,  not  its  agricul- 
tural produce,  not  its  manufactures,  but  its  people. 
This  should   be  engraved  in  letters  of  fire  on  the 
portals  of  every  department  of  Government.  Noth- 
ing which  does  not  directly  contribute  to  the  uplift  of' 
the  Indian  in  body,  mind  and  soul  should  be  allovisl 
to  form  part  of  the  policy  of  Government.  The  que^-l 
tion  in  every  new  scheme  should  be  not  what  thei 
Indian  people's  defects  are  but  what  they  are  best! 
capable  of  doing,  and  our  lines  of  development  should 
be  drawn  in  close  conformity  with  the  aptitudes  of  thej 
people.     Constitutional  reforms  are  only  important 
to  the  extent  that  they  impose  upon  and  compel  the 
Government    of  India  to  identify  itself  completely, 
with  India's  inte/ests,  India's  outlook  and  India'i 
honour  and  prosperity.  And  India  means  the  Indian 
not  India's  jzfoal,  iron  or  wheat. 


THE  CHILD  IN  HUMAN  PROGRESS* 


We  are  glad  to  get  a  copy  of  this  much  neede< 
book.  Mr.  George  Henry  Payne,  the  author,  ha 
given  us  in  it  a  historical  survey  of  the  position  c 
the  child  from  the  earliest  up  to  the  present  time 
The  thoroughly  scientific  spirit  in  which  he  haj 
approached  the  subject  is  evident  from  the  fact  tha 
notwithstanding  Western  prepossessions  in  favour  ■ 
Hellenism  and  Christianity,  Mr.  Payne  acknowledge 
that  the  position  of  the  child  in  ancient  Egypt  m 
far  higher  than  in  ancient  Greece,  and  that  tb 
Prophet  of  Islam  had  inculcated  humaner  notiot 
of  the  rights  of  children  when,  centuries  aft 
Christ,  the  Christians  of  Europe  were  groping  vain 
as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  infants.  The  mat 
archal    tendencies    of    ancient    Egyptian  soci 
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,vere  so  pronounced  as  to  lead  the  Greeks  to  believe 
that  in  Egypt  woman  was  snpreme,  and  the  early 
levelopment  of  the  belief  in  a  hereafter,  as  it  showed 
.tself  in  the  nnnsual  care  of  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
jire  mentioned  as  the  prime  factors  in  the  humaner 
'ittitnde  of  ancient  Egypt  towards  children, 
furiously  enough,  Mr.  Payne  holds  that  had  there 
ioeen  less  positive  division  of  castes  in  Egypt  the 
mfants  of  the  higher  class  would  not  have  been  as  well 
;;reated.  "  The  lives  of  the  military  and  priestly 
pastes  were  almost  sacred!"  he  writes  ;  "  it  was  on 
j  ;hem  that  the  king  relied  for  support,  and  the  rest 
()£  the  population,  whether  nominally  free  or  slave, 
I  vere  preordained  to  a  life  of  incessant  toil."  The 
txample  of  India  disproves  the  hypothesis  that  the 
jinperior  castes  are  necessarily  more  considerate 
j.owards  children.  It  was  among  the  higher  castes 
,.hat  female  infanticide  prevailed, and  it  is  among  them 
;;hat  such  atrocious  customs  as  infant  marriage  and 
Enforced  widowhood  prevail.  "  More  has  been  written 
ibout  the  child  in  the  last  fifty  years,"  observes 
[Mr.  Payne,  "  than  had  been  written  in  the  world  in 
ill  civilized  times  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  half 
century.  In  order  to  appreciate  this  statement  one 
must  remember  that  the  best  friends  of  the  child 
s— Jesus,  the  Jewish  Prophets,  and  Mohammed — lived 
centuries  before  the  humane  theories  that  they 
^reached  had  really  a  living  existence.  In  this 
-lonnection,  it  is  germane  to  state  that  the  theory 
,,hat  philosophy  and  religion  go  hand  in  hand  with 
.i&manity,  is  shattered  by  the  fact  that  Plato, 
ji^ristotle,  Confucius,  and  Gautama  affected,  appa- 
rently, not  a  single  jot,  the  ancient  attitude  of 
.nsnfferance  toward  the  undesired  children." 
i  Infanticide  in  all  primitive  and  ancient  societies 
'iwed  its  origin  to  economic  causes.  There 
las  ever  been,  as  Mr.  Payne  says,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  children,  a  struggle  between  man  and  nature. 
'Endowed  with  the  possibilities  of  a  large  offspring 
tnan  has  fought  the  burdens  that  nature  has  thrust 
jjipon  him.  Modern  science  has  invented  methods  of 
Preventing  conception  which  are  largely  resorted  to 
oy  many  western  nations.  The  ancients  could  not 
hink  of  auy  means  of  interrupting  the  process  of 
:hild-formation  after  conception,  and  had,  perforce, 
|,o  resort  to  infanticide  for  achieving  the  same  ends. 
(iChe  procuring  of  abortion  may  be  regarded  as  a 
compromise  between  the  neo-Malthusian  and  ancient 
infanticide  devices.  Owing  to  the  economio  value  of 
male  children,  male  infanticide  became  obsolete  in 
dmost  all  primitive  societies.  Female  infanticide, 
I'lowever,  continued  to  prevail.  The  reason  why  the 
teachings  of  religion  were  unavailing  to  put  an  end  to 
jrhis  evil,  is  that  these  teachings  did  not  take  note  of 
he  economic  difficulty.  The  Prophet  of  Islam,  the 
practical  genius  that  he  was,  went  to  the  root  of  the 
natter,  when  he,  backed  up  his  prohibition  of  infanti- 
cide by  the  promise  that  "we  will  provide  for  them." 
>.u  modern  times  the  State  alone  can  say  "we  will 
>rovide  for  them."  Amidst  all  the  gruesome  history 
j>f  child-neglect  and  worse  in  this  volume,  there  is 
dways  perceptible  the  efforts  of  moralists  and  states- 
man to  put  down  the  evil. 
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The  most  interesting  part  of  this  volume  is  the 
account  of  the  movements  in  modern  times  to  protect 
the  interests  of  children.  As  may  be  expected,  the 
United  States  is  foremost  in  the  movement  for  child- 
welfare.  The  volume  has  for  frontispiece  the 
portrait  of  Mr.  Elbridge^T.  Gerry,  the  founder  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children. 
"Probably  the  most  important  question  that  has  come 
before  the  Society  in  recent  years,"  writes  Mr.  Payne, 
"  has  been  the  proper  treatment  of  those  children  who, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  are  brought  into  contact  with 
the  police.  One  of  the  first  things  that  the  New  York.^ 
Society  did  was  to  insist  that  the  children  who  had  to 
be  taken  to  court  should  not  be  mixed  with  the  really 
criminal.  In  1892  an  amendment  to  the  Penal  Code 
made  the  separation  imperative,  and  out  of  this 
movement  has  grown  the  children's  court  movement 
and  the  proper  study  of  the  so-called  juvenile  crimi- 
nal." A  portrait  of  the  Juvenile  Police  Court  is 
.given.  Another  important  branch  of  the  child-pro- 
tection movement  that  had  its  beginning  in  New 
York  City,  was  placing  laws  on  the  statute-book,  and 
then  enforcing  them,  against  the  sale  of  injurious 
liquors  to  children.  Laws  tending  to  protect  the 
morality  of  children  followed  these,  and  in  fact  almost 
from  the  first  year  of  its  birth,  every  year  has  seen 
the  Protection  Society  enlarging  its  field  of  action 
until  to-day  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  it  was  only 
a  few  hundred  years  ago  that  the  very  life  of  a  child 
itself  was  considered  of  no  importance.  Dr.  A. 
Jacobi  in  a  foreword  to  this  important  volume,  says  : 
«  Altogether  our  country  has  been  disrespectful  to 
its  best  possessions,  viz.,  the  children.  There  was 
until  a  few  decades  ago  not  even  a  professional  teach- 
ing of  the  children's  diseases  in  our  medical  schools. 
There  were  few  child's  hospitals  or  wards  in  hospitals 
until  a  few  years  ago,  even  in  the  largest  cities. 
Society,  law,  humanitarianism  did  not  mind  children 
It  is  only  a  few  months  that  an  official  publication 
in  our  democratic  country  carried  the  title  :  "Is 
there  a  need  of  a  Child  Labour  Law?"  ;  and  our 
civilization  was  humbled  by  medical  discussion  of  the 
advisability  of  killing  the  deformed  or  unpromising 
new-born.  It  seems  to  take  a  long  time  before  this 
republic  of  ours  begins  to  work  out  of  the  ruts  of 
semi-barbarism.  And  now,  at  last  there  is  a  book 
to  supply  our  wants".  These  observations  apply 
with  hundredfold  more  force  to  India,  and  we 
cordially  commend  this  book  to  our  readers. 


PERSONAL 


Many  readers  of  the  Reformer  have  written  to  me 
in  the  kindest  terms  of  sympathy  of  my  inexpres- 
sibly great  bereavement,  and  I  beg  to  thank  them 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  The  loss  is  incalcu- 
lable to  me,  but  I  assure  them  their  sympathy  is  a 
real  source  of  strength.  Krishna  was  self-reliant, 
full  of  resource  and  initiative.  Whenever  work  had 
to  be  done,  he  never  asked  whose  business  it  was 
to  do  it.  I  have  always  resented  and  repudiated  the 
statement  that  our  boys  are  loth  to  take  off  their 
coats  and  work.  That  was  because  Krishna  was.  al- 
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ways  only  too  ready  to  take  off  his  coat  and  do  every 
kind  of  work  and  among  any  class  of  people,  When 
he  went  to  the  Press  on  Saturdays,  he  was  working 
most  of  the    time  in    his   shirt-sleeves  with  the 
compositors  and  the  pressmen.    The  idea  of  caste 
or  class  never  existed  for  him.     After  his  interview 
with  Mr.  Joshi  at  my  office  about  his  work  at  Parel, 
I  called   Mr.  Joshi  aside  and  told  him  that  my  only 
anxiety  was  that  Krishna's  zeal  knew  no  limit,  and 
suggested  that  the  hours  might  be  so  arranged  as 
to  enable  him  to  come  home  in  time  for  meals  and 
rest.    I  told  this  to  Krishna  when  I  came  home  that 
night.    He  did  not  like  it    "  If  I  am  not  to  work  on 
the  same  level  as  the  others,"  he  said,  "I  might  as 
well  not  work  at  all."  I  explained  that  I  did  not  mean 
that  the  arrangement  should  be  for  him  only,  but 
for  all  workers.  He  said  that  when  a  work  of  this 
kind  was  concerned,  it  was  impossible  to  prescribe  any 
limitations  of  time.     The  first  two  or  three  days  he 
came  hoidae  at  2  in  the  afternoon.    Then  he  came  at 
5  or  6.  One  day  he  came  home  after  8  at  night.  He 
had  left  home  at  half  past  seven  in  the  morning. 
When  I  expressed  to  him  my  fear  that  he  was  not 
taking  sufficient  care  of  himself,  he  told  me  how  the 
people  were  crowding  in  for  relief,  and  how  it  went 
to  his  heart  to  break  away  from  them.   After  dinner 
he  came  and  sat  near  me  and  described  in  moving 
terms  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  working  people, 
how  in  one  small  room  he  found  four  patients  pros- 
trated  and  as  there  was  only  one  old  woman  looking 
after  them,  he  had  himself  to  remain  there  for  some 
time  doing  necessary  things.  That,  of  course,  settled 
the  question  and  we  agreed  that  his  dinner  should 
be  taken  to  him  at  the  j/Workmen's  Institute  so  that 
he  may  remain  at  his  work  till  evening.  Mr.  Joshi  told 
my  brother  the  other  day  that  he  realised  the  need  of 
my  warning  a  few  days  after  Krishna  had  begun 
work  and  had  thought  of  writing  to  me  to  tell  him 
not  to  attend  on  afternoons,  but  that  he  was  doing 
such  good  work  and  was  so  liked  by  the  people  that 
he  (Mr.  Joshi)  could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  do  so. 

Perhaps,  I  may-  be  allowed  to  quote  here  from 
some  letters  from  those  who  came  closest  in  contact 
with  Krishna.     "I  had  a  very  great  regard  for 
Mr.  Krishna,"  writes  the  Principal  of  the  Grant 
Medical  College,   Colonel  Street,  "not  only  for  his 
medical  work  but  for  his  social  and  moral  influence 
which  he  exercised  over  the  students.    Peace  hath  its 
victories  as  well  as  war,  and  also  its  heroes,  and  you 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  son  was 
doing  his  duty  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  epidemic." 
Professor  Sisson  of  the  Elphinstone    College,  who 
commanded  Krishna's  Company  in  the  University 
Corps  while  under  training  in  Poona,  in  a  most  kind 
letter,  writes:    "He  was  a  young  man  of  the  highest 
promise,   and  had    already  accomplished  much 
morally  and  spritually.     He  had  a  fiery  conscient- 
ousness  rare  in  so  young  a  man,  bent  on  doing  his 
utmost  in  all  he  set  his  hand  to.    He  was  not,  like 
so  many  young  men  today,  a  talker,  a  theorist  only. 
He  tested  his  ideas  by  putting  them  into  practice. 
He  was  a  practical  enthusiast.    India  wanted  him, 
„v^ndnjen  like  him,  in  her  future.     He  had  ability, 
self-command,  humour,  high  ideals— a  fine  combina- 
tion indeed.    He  had  my  utmost  confidence,  and  I 


rejoice  to  believe  that  I  had  his  as  hisj|  officer  and 
friend.  And  he  had  my  personal  affection,  not 
given  often  or  readily.  The  last  activities  of  his 
life  were  worthy  of  him."  Most  touching  is  a  letter 
from  one  of  his  comrades  in  the  University  Corps! 
a  young  man  whom  I  have  not  met.  "  Brother 
Krishna,"  he  writes  to  me,  "was  a  source  of  great 
help  to  everybody.  We  had  lived  together  for 
two  months  at  Poona  as  tent  companions; 
when  we  were  getting  our  military  training. 
He  was  a  man  of  cheerful  disposition  and  of 
patience,  also  hard-working  and  industrious.  If 
the  Author  of  our  being  were  to  spare  him  even  for 
5  years  at  least,  he  would  have  become  a  very  well- 
known  man  during  such  a  short  period".  And 
Krishna  loved  little  children.  A  little  boy,  our 
neighbour,  sends  the  following  note  of  condolence 
to  my  little  boy  :  "  I  can  hardly  belive  my  eyes 
when  I  read  what  Metha  writes  of  Krisna.  It  is 
really  grives  me  to  read  it.  he  was  so  good  to  all  of 
us,  he  leaving  his  studies  to  play  with  us,  may  his 
soul  live  in  peace  now."  I  transcribe  the  letter  as 
it  is.  Krishna  himself  would  value  this  child's 
appreciation  most  of  all. 

The  question  has  forced  itself  on  me  several  times 
during  the  last  few  days,  why  should  such  a  thing 
be  ?    I  have  been  looking    over  Wordsworth's 
Memoirs,  among  other  books,  to  divert  my  mind, 
and  I  came  across   a    letter  of  the  poet's  to  ai 
friend  relating  to  his  (the  poet's)  brother's  death 
at    sea,    which    seems    to    furnish     the  true 
answer,  "A  thousand  times  have  I  asked  myself,  as 
your    tender  sympathy  led  me    to  do,  'why  wm 
he  taken    away'?"    yftote  Wordsworth,   "  and  1 
have   answered  the   question  as  you  have  done. 
In  fact,  there  is  no  other  answer  which  can  satisfy 
and  lay  the  mind  at  rest.    Why  have  we  a  choice, 
and  a  will,  and  a  notion  of  justice  and  injustice^ 
enabling  us  to  be  moral  agents?    Why  have  we 
sympathies  that  make  the  best  of  us  so  afraid  o! 
inflicting  pain  and  sorrow,  which  yet  we  see  dealt 
about  so  lavishly  by  the  Supreme  Governor  ?  Whj 
should  our  notions  of  right  towards  each  other 
and  to  all  sentient  beings  within  our  influence 
differ  so  widely  from  what  appears  to  be  Hi) 
notion  and  rule,  if  every  thing  were  to  end  here  i 
Would  it  not  be  blasphemy  to  say  that,  upon  thd 
supposition  of  the  thinking  principle  being  destroyed 
by  death,  however  inferior  we  may  be  to  the  great 
Cause  and  Ruler  of  things,  we  have  more  of  love  h 
our  nature  than  He  has  ?  The  thought  is  monstrous 
and  yet  how  to  get   rid  of  it,    except  upon  th< 
suppositon  of  another  and  a  better  world,  I  do  no 
see. ..So  good  must  be  better;  so  high  must  be  destin 
ed  to  be  higher."     Yes,  our  life   cannot  end  here 
We  are  immortal  souls.   Our  bodies  are  evolved  b; 
our  souls  to  function  therewith  in  this  world.  Thi 
power  of  endowing  itself  with  organs  appropriat 
to  the  world  it  dwells  in,  is  inherent  in  the  soul.  Th 
poet  seer,  Browning  says  : — 
And  I  shall  thereupon 
Take  rest,  ere  I  be  gone 
Once  more  on  my  adventure  brave  and  nevi 
Fearless  and  unperplexed, 
When  I  wage  battle  next, 
What  weapons  to  select,  what  armour  t 
endue. 
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Our  loss  is  incalculable.    But  God's  Providence  is 
[  infinite,  and  we  try  to  gain  strength  in  the  belief 
that  our  loss  has  been  humanity's  great  gain. 

K.  Natarajan. 


TO  MY  INFANT  SON. 


j  My  son,  your  mother  says  with  tears, 
(     '  Suppose  that  he  should  die  tonight.' 
Dear  foolish  mother,  what  vain  fears, 
What  timid  blindness  to  the  light  ! 
Why  art  thou  precious  and  fair  ? 

Why  dost  thou  cling  round  our  heart  ? 
Thyself  art  the  answer,  my  son  ; 

We  love  thee  for  just  what  thou  art. 
What  do  we  love  in  thee  thus  ? 
Innocence,  beauty  and  grace, 
'  Love  and  the  claim  to  beloved, 

Smiles,  and  the  light  in  thy  face — 
Light  that  in  heaven  was  born, 

Light  that  is  heaven  on  earth — 
These  do  we  love,  and  thank  God 

Who  gave  us  these  gifts  in  thy  birth. 
Light  such  as  this  cannot  wane  : 

It  burns  with  a  radiance  divine. 
In  death  it  doth  straightway  return, 

To  the  Giver,  who  caused  it  to  shine. 
I  All  that  is  gracious  and  fair, 

Innocent,  childish  and  pure, 
Lovely,  and  meet  to  be  loved--- 
All  this  doth  for  ever  endure. 
For  this  is  God's  life  in  the  world, 
Truth  come  to  earth  once  again; 
•'  The  Eternal  hath  stooped  to  our  flesh, 

Incarnate,  reborn  amongst  men. 
s.  God  cannot  die,  should  thy  life 
/  Flit  back  to  its  heavenly  bliss, 
/"Nought  alters  the  fact  that  it  Was, 
Nought  alters  the  fact' that  it  Is. 

J- 
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.  WANTE^  educated]  MEN  as  DRILL  MAS- 
TERS for  Municipal  Schools  on  Rs.  35  rising  to 
Rs.  76  per  month,  besides  Rs.  6  War  Allowance. 
Apply  to  Mr.  D,  G.  Padhye,  Secretary  Schools 
:  Committee,  Fort,  Bombay. 

WANTED   Gnjerathi   and  Marathi  speaking 
'  LADIES,  who  have  studied  up  to  the  Matriculation 
on  Rs.  30-5-45  per  month  besides   Rs.    6  War 
Allowance.    Apply  to  Mr.  D.  G.  Padhye,  Secretary 
|  Schools  Committee,  Fort,  Bombay. 
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Rates  of  Inland  subscription  inclusiveol  [.ofetapt 
In  advance.  In  arrears 

Per  annnm   Rs.    5 — 0 — 0.     Rs.   6—  u— -0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eight 
shillings  (  Rs.  6). 

Single  copies  of  the  cnrrent  year  can  be  bad  at  4 
annas  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 

If  remittances  are  made  by  cheques  drawn  on  up- 
country  Banks.a  sum  of  8  annas  should  be  added  to 
cover  exchange. 

Orders  for  the  paper  should  be  invariably 
j  accompanied  by  a  remittance  or  permission  to  send 
the  first)  iBsue  per  V.  P.  Post  to  recover  subscription. 
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THE  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  INDIA,  Ltd.. 


Subscribed  Capital... 
Paid  Up  Capital  ... 
Reserved  liability  of 
Shareholders  ... 
Reserve  Fund 


Rs.  50,00,000 

„  25,00,000 

„  25,00,000 

„  3.00,000 


Head  Office: — Alice  Building,  Bombay. 
Local  Branches  :— (  1  )  Mandvis  (  2  )  Zaveri 

Bazar,  (  3  )    Share  Baear. 
Branches  : — Calcutta,  Jharia,  Karachi. 

Agencies: — London,  Delhi,  Amritsar. 
Current  Accounts  :— 3  %  allowed  on  Daily 

Balances  fromJan- 
uary  to  June 
^2  %  allowed  on  Daily 
Balances  from 
July  to  December. 
12  months  Deposits  received  at  5  %  per  annum. 
Long  and  Short  period  Deposits  received  at  rates 
to  be  ascertained  on  Application. 

Every  kind  of  Banking  Business  transacted. 
For  further  particulars   please  apply  to  the 
anager. 

S.  N.  POCHKHANAWALA, 
25-2-17.  Manager. 

The  Industrial  &  Prudential  Assuranee  Co.,  Ltd. 

113,  Esplanade  Road,  Fort,  Bombay. 

Chairman  : — The  Hon'bie  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currinibhoy,  Kt. 

Directors  : — Tbe  Hon'bie  Mr.  Lalubhai  Samaldas,  CLE 
The  Hon'bie  Mr.  Chimanlal  H.  Setalvad. 
Jamshed  K.  Tarachand,  Esq.,  Bar-at-law. 
Jarnnadas    Dwarkadas    Esq.    ( of  Messrs. 

Pragjee  Soorjee,  &  Co.) 
Lalji  Naranji  Esq.,  J.  P.  (Moolji  Jetha&Co^ 
Safest  investment  at  minimum  cost.    Terms  and  condition^ 
of  Policies  extremely  liberal  without  any  vexatious  restrictions- 
Automatic  Non-forfeiture  of  Policies  a  boon 
to  Policy-holders. 

Rs.  250  Policies  for  Industrial  Classes  a  SPECIAL 
FEATURE  of  this  Company. 

Applications  for  Agencies  invited  from  influencial  gentley 
men  throughout  India.  * 
For  particulars  apply  to  :— Jivanlal  DaStur  &CO., 
26-5-18.  Secretaries  Managers. 


ROYAL  H'OISIO  PILLS, 

k  powsTfut  Nutn  iousand  Strength  Restorer.  Price  Be.  l-4per 
b  itie  of  80  PMa^ 

h»pmu!)  Bi-GOVINDJEE  DAM  ODER  &  Co., 

■Vnolaaal  and  Ratail  Druggtata  and  Commission  Agente. 
1-12-10.  No.  3  Sutar  Otatcl  Market,  BOMB  *  J>. 
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THE  TATA  INDUSTRIAL  BANK,LD. 

HEAD  OFFICE,  BOMBAY. 
Temporary  Office — Wallace  Street,  Fort,  Bombay. 

B  R  ANO  H— C  ALCU  TTA. 
London  Agents.    LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 
AUTHORISED  CAPITAL...  Rs.  12,00,00,000. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL         „  7,00,00,050. 

CALLED  UP  CAPITAL   70,00,005. 

BOARD  OF  DI^CTORS. 
Sir  D.  J.  Tata,  Kt.,  Chairman. 
Sir  Sassoon  David,  Bart. 
Sir  R.  N.  Mookerjee,  K.  C.  I.  E. 
Sir  Francis  Stewart,  Kt. 
Sir  Stanley  Reed,  Kt.,  L.L.D. 
R.  D.  Tata,  Esq. 
F.  E.  Dinshaw,  Esq. 
F.  C.  Rimington,  Esq. 
Narottam  Morarjee,  Esq. 
Hajee  Gulam  Mahomed  Ajam,  Esq. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Purshottanidas  Thakordas. 
A.  J.  Bilimoria,  Esq. 
Current  Accounts  opened  and  interest  allowed 
mi  daily  credit  balances  from  Rs.  500/-  to  Rs,  1,00,000/-  at 
the  rate  of  2\  per  cent,   per   annum.    If  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  any  account  doea  not  fall  below  Rs.  25,000/-  at  any 
Time  between  1st  January  and  30th  June   Interest   will  be 
allowed  during  that  period  at  2|  per  annum.  _No  interest  is 
allowed  unless  the  sum  accrued  amounts  to  Rj*J/-\3  Half-yearly. 

Fixed  Deposits-  Interest  allowedon  Deposits  fixed 
for  one  or  two  years  and  for  shorter  periods  m  r^tes  ts  be  as^ 
certained  on  applicatiou. 

Savings  Bank-  Interest  allowedon  Savings  Bank 
Accounts  at  4  per  cent  per  annum.  Rules  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

Loans  and  Cash  Credits  are  granted  on 

approved  Securities. 

Purchases  and  Sales  of  Securities  and  shares 
affected. 

Bills  Of  Exchange  purchased  and  collected  and^ 
-every  description  of  Banking  and  exchange  business  under- 

14-4-18.  JiiliEg  MinnpH  UL,  Acting  flMMiil  Manager. 


THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK, 
LIMITED. 

( Registered  in  Japan.) 
Established  1880. 

Subscribed  Capital  Yen.  48,000,000. 

Paid  up  Capital  Yen.  42,000,000. 

Reserve  Fund  Yen.  23,100,000. 

Head  Office:— Yokohama. 
Branches    and    Agencies  at  Bombay, 

Buenos  Aires,  Calcutta,  Changchun,  Chi-Nan,  Dairen, 
Tengtien,  Hankow,  Harbin,  Hongkong,  Honolulu,  Kaiyuan, 
Kobe,  London,  Los  Angeles,  Lyons,  Manila,  Nagasaki,  New- 
•chwang,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Rangoon,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Shanghai,  Shimonoseki,  Singapore,  Soerabaya, 
Sydney,  Tientsin,  Tokio,  Tsingtao. 
Current  Deposit  Accounts  are  opened  for 

approved  customers  and  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  per  annum  on  daily  balances  of  Rs.  1,000  upto 
Es.  100,000,  provided  that  the  amount  of  half-yearly 
interest  is  not  less  than  Rs.  5. 

Fixed  Deposits  are  received  for  one  year 
and  shorter  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

Every  description  of  banking  and  exchange  business 
transacted. 

N.  IGARASHI. 
Manager,  Bombay. 
Post  Box  No.  207,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay. 

I.  NISH1MAKI. 
Manager,  Calcutta. 

1-12-17.         Post  Box  No.  406.  Olive  Street,  Calcutta. 


THE  BA«K  OF  BARODA,  LD. 

Under  the   Poironage  o'  and  largely  supported  by  the  ] 
Government  of  ^   4.  ' ^^JVIaharaja  Gaekwar. 
Registered  undf  r  theBaroda  Companies'  Act  III  of  1897 
RKAD  OFFICE!  BARODA. 

Branohes-Ahma^l  3  bad,  Navsari  Meshana,and  Surat 

Capital  Subscribed  „...  Rs.  20,00,000. 

Capital  Paid  jjgu  ,  10,00,000. 

Reserve  Funw  ,  7,00,000. 

K  ROTORS  : 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Lai  nbhai  Sr^aldas,  C.I.  E.,  Chairman 
Sir  Yithaldas  DarnoriH-    I'taackersey,  Kt. 
Raj  Ratna  Sheth  M»flanl>uai  ^    'larinhakti  Nagar  Sheth, 
Baroda.  ~ 
Sheth  Manilal  Revadw,  v  rnisgtr. 

Rao  Bahadur  Gunajirtv.-  R.  TJimhalker,  Sur  Sabha,  Baroda 
State. 

Bhaskerrao  VUh»!rUs  Bflehta,  RW>q.,  Advocate,  High  Court, 
Bombay. 

M.  ELKantavalla    Et,H.,  Agent,  Maharaja  Mill  Co.  ,  Ld. 
Baroda.. 

R.  R.  Shirgaokar,  NaibSubha,  Baroda  State. 

CURRENT  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

Interest   allowed    on  daily   balance  from    Rs.  300  to 
Rs.  1,00,000  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  and  on 
sums  over  Rs.  1,00,000  by  special  arrangement.  No  interest 
which  does  not  come  to  Rs.  3  per  half  year  will  be  allowed. 
FIXED  DEPOSITS. 

Received  for  long  or  short  periods  on  terms  which  may  be 
ascertained  on  application. 

LOANS,  OVERDRAFTS,  AND  CASH  CREDITS. 

The  Bank  grants  accommodation  on  terms  to  be  arranged 
against  approved  securities. 

The  Bank  undertakes  on  behalr  of  its  constituents  the  safe 
custody  of  Shares  and  Securities  and  the  collection  of  divi- 
dends And  interest  thereon;  it  also  undertakes  the  sale  aril 
purchase  of  Government  Paper  and  all  descriptions  of  Stock 
moderate  charges,  particulars  of   which  usy  be  learnt  on 
application. 

SAVINGS  BA^Jf  DEPOSITS,, 
Deposits  received  and  interest  allowed  at  4  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Rules  on  application-  O.  E.  HANDLE,— Manager. 
15-4-12. 


THE  BOMBAY  CENTRAL  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE BANK. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :— Apollo  Street,  St.,  Bombay. 

DIRECTORS:— B^he  Hon.  Sir  Fazu'bhoy  Currimbhoy 
^Chairman  ),  Sir  Vithaldas  D.  Thackersey,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lalubhai  Samaldas,  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  the  Hon.  Mr.  C,  V. 
Mehta,  the  Chief  of  Ichalkaranji,  G.K.  Devadhar,Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Sir  P.  D.  Pattani,  the  Raja  Saheb  of  Malegaon. 

Share  Capital  (  fully  paid  )   Rs.  7,00,000 

1  Deposits  fixed  for  one  year  and  shorter  or  longer  periodbj 
are  accepted.  Rates  and  other  particulars  may  be  ascertained' 
from  the  under  signed. 

2  The  Bank  finances  only  registered  Co-operative  Societies 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  oa  the  recommendation  of  the! 
Ragistrar,  Co-operative  Societies,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3.  Accounts  are  audited  half-yearly  by  a  special  Gov. 
eminent  Auditor,  and  quarterly  statements  of  financial  posi« 
tion  are  published  in  the  "Bombay  Government  Gazettee/' 
20-5-17.         VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA,  Manager. 


JBL«  K.  JOSHI  <3fc  Co, 

Kalbadevi  Eoad,  BOMBAY, 

We  undertake  every  kind  of  Lithograph!' 
Art  Printing  in  Colours.  Publish  Fine  Ar 
Pictures,  &.  e. 

Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  Calcium  Carbide. 
Large  importers  of  Finest  Printing  Inks  and  Colours. 

1-12-10.         HIQH  CLASS  FRAME  MAKERS- 
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"  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as 
excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch-  And  I  will  be  heard." 


A  message  from  the  Prime 
Minister  to  the  Princes 
and  people  of  India. 

A  Welcome  Innovation. 

Random  Generalisations. 

Indian  Cadets  for  Sandhurst. 


The  end  of  the  War  and  the 
begining  of  a  new  World. 

The  Problem  of  National 
Education  in  India. 

Indians  and  the  Colonies. 


NOTES 


A  message  from  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Princes 
and  people  of  India  $  The  message  below  from  the 
Prime  Minister  to  the  Princes  and  people  of  India 
was  given  to  the  Hon.  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  by  the  Prime 
Minister  on  September  ioth.  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  has 
brought  it  out  from  England  with  him  and  handed 
it  to  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy : — "I  take  this  op- 
portunity at  the  close  of  our  deliberations  in  the 
War  Conference  of  this  year  to  convey  through  you 
to  the  Princes  and  the  people  of  India  the  cordial 
uppreciation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  overseas 
Dominions,  of  India's  contribution  to  the  war,  and 
of  her  prompt  response  to  the  appeal  I  made  last 
April,  when  the  situation  on  the  Western  front  was 
one  of  grave  menace  and  serious  complications 
were  threatened  in  Asia.  The  weight  of  that  period 
of  anxiety  is  now  happily  lifted  and  we  are  within 
a  measurable  distance  of  the  achievement  of 
those  ideals  and  principles,  in  vindication  of 
which  Britain  drew  her  sword  against  the  forces 
of  calculated  and  organised  militarism.  In  this 
Titanic  struggle,  India  has  borne  a  great  and  noble 
part  and  her  soldiers  with  those  of  Britain  and  the 
Dominions  have  freely  shed  their  blood  in  the  battle- 
fields of  three  continents,  but  though  the  tension 
is  relieved  we  must  bear  in  mind  tnat  we  have  to 
fight  a  strong,  determined  and  resourceful  enemy 
with  years  ot  preparation  behind  him  and  the  hour 
to  put  off  the  armour  is  not  yet  come.  We  must 
make  greater  efforts  and  heavier  sacrifices  to  hasten 
that  hour  and  I  have  every  hope  that  these  efforts 
and  sacrifices  India  will  readily  and  cheerfully  make. 
India  has  held  a  fitting  place  in  our  councils  of  war 
to  which  she  has  added  her  weight  through  her 
accredited  representatives  and  when  the  time&comes 
she  will  have  no  less  worthy  a  place  in  our  delibera- 
tion^ of  peace  and  reconstruction.  She  may  rest 
assured  that  the  declaration  of  August  20th  will 
be  carried  into  practical  effect.  The  scheme  of 
reform  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  your- 
self is  under  consideration.  As  soon  as  conditions 
make  it  possible  we  shall  submit  our  proposals  to 
Parliament. 


A  Welcome  Innovation.  We  are  glad  that  the 
Government  of  Bombay  has  adopted  an  innovation 
in  their  educational  policy  which  indicates  a  liberal 
attitude  towards  English  teaching  and  is  bound  to 
have  far  reaching  results.  They  have  hitherto 
refused  to  countenance  English  teaching  in  primary 
schools  on  the  ground  that  their  policy  of  compulsory 


justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest  1  will  not  equivocate  .J  win  not 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 

vernacular  teaching  in  these  schools  will  be  iWri? 
led  thereby   The  result  has  been  tha^o. vlrnt 
cular  schools  being  confined  to  the  JanSr  J 
young  boys  had  to  be  sent  away  from  their  h„ 
at  a  tender  age  by  middle  class^arents     Th Ho" 
Mr.  Principal  Paranjpye  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Upasani 
moved   resolutions    in   the   Bombay  Le-iSative 
Council  recommending  that  an  a)fPrnaf;  * 
school   branch  should*  be   added  t0   ?rM 6  ° 
schools  by  appointing  one  English  teacher  KT^17 
such  school  where  there  are  likely  to ,  be  twin?  T*y 
in   the    first-three    Anglo- Ver/acul! T  " Sard? 
Government  have  now  issued  orders  to  th?    £  I 
that  a  scheme  prepared  by  Principal  p!  effect 
give  effect  to  tfis  recomm'endffl 
duced  as  an  experimental  measure  in  twpnh-t    ■  . 
villages  of  the  Presidency  includ.ng  Sind?    *  YP1Cal 

Random  Generalisations  r  Everybody  has  now- 
adays  an  explanation  of  his  own  of  the  wie in  and 
spread  of  the  influenza  epidemic  Rut  nnig  Z  r 
the  Prmicipal  of  a  Medic?!  College  to  make  no  !tT 
merits  which  are  capable  nf  Mc,,  Jp  *  ?■ 

Megaw  of  the  Pj^^SS^JSt 
by  an  Associated  Press  teleprm  tn  u  reported 
for  the  seventy  of  the  ^Tpid^VM 
that  owing  to  colder  nights  people  did  not  ZJ. 
in  the  open  air  so  much  as  before  and  Ih  ?a'n 
they  were  more  liable  to  infec.fon  "'t  s  mt'ft 
have  been  the  case  in  Lucknnw  k,,t  -  o  ght 
the  days  and  nights ^^XThin'g  nco^TortY 
blywarm  the  whole  of  last  month  and  if 
likely  that  the  exposure  o  persmnn"  h  ?  m°re 
the  direct  cause  of  the  infertmn  P.  g  °,die3  was 
it  developed  into  pneumoma0"'  T  ^'t'ain^ T 
is  reported  to  have  said  that  the  la,  "  ' ';/g  '  he 
some  30  years  ago.  -People  who was  8^  Ta 
became  immune  and  so  there  was  !  i6Cted 
till  they  all  died  in  30  years  The  presV^1™ 
tion  was  better  prepared  for  influenza  th  ' 
and  so  a  fresh  epidemic  had  started  »  Th 
be  something  in  this  if  1  n  1  t  Tc hf e  would 
during  the  present  epidemic  t-wT*?  the  d^ths 
than  30  years.  The  experTenJof  R  mP  ^  °f  le3S 
shows  that  there  was  a  con Vi£  J?  Y'  however, 
deaths  of  persons  above  this  aee  if  "T^  °f 
the  immunity  conferred  by  an^^^  be  that 
for  30  years.  y       attack  lasts  exactly 

Indian  Cadets  for  Sandhurst  •    tu    c  u 
Indian  gentlemen,  of  whom  f  h.  t       .  follow,ng  Ave 
at  present  in  Europe   haJ!  h  &St  "amed  are 

Excellency  the  to  at endT^  by  FlS 

commences  in  January     (1)  -     6  C0Urse  which 


Hyderabad's   Military   Forces'-  (1\  T,„. 
Sinha,  son  of  the  Hon    S?r  S   P    ?  k  £umar 
Member  of  the  Bengal  ^  K  ,?lnha'  K-  C- 

Hadanj.t  Singh  son  of  s  pf  f  ?  e-  C°uUncil '  (4)  S. 
Punjab;  and f{3) Lai  it  lSS*?  |mgh  of  plunder 
Roy  Barrister,  gala ml  R°y'  S°D  °f  Pyari 
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THE  END  OF  THE  WAR  AND  THE  BEGIN- 
1NG  OF  A  NEW  WORLD, 


people  of 
militaristic 
which  Dr. 


The  week  has  been  one  of  great  rejoicing.  On 
Monday  the  11th  instant,  an  armistice  was  agreed  to 
between  the  Allies  and  the  German  Empire,  and 
hostilities  were  suspended  on  all  fronts.    The  terms 
of  the  armistice  virtually   amount  to  a  complete 
surrender  on  the  part  of  Germany,  and  preclude  the 
possibility  of  a  resumption  of  the  war.    Bat  even 
more  than  these  terms,  events  have  made  any  farther 
activity  on  the  part  of  militaristic  Germany  out  of 
the  question.   The  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince 
have  abdicated  and  sought  an  asylum  in  Holland. 
The  Regency  which  the  former  had  appointed  has 
evidently  been  overthrown,  and  has  been  snpplanted 
by  a  new  Nationalist    Government   consisting  of 
socialists.    In  several  of  the  constitaent  States  ot  the 
German  Empire  likewise,  the  rulers  have  either  been 
dismissed  or  have  abdicated,  and  republics  have  been 
established.    The  war  has  put  an  end,  we  trust  for 
ever,  to  the  old-type  of  Empire  raled  by  an  autocratic 
head.    It  is  not  a  mere  political  accident  which  has 
rid  the  world  in  the  course  of  a  short  four  years  of 
four  such  Empires,  Russia,  Turkey,  Austria-Hungary 
and  Germany.   The  British  Empire  has  borne  the 
leading    part  in    destroying    the  old,  bad  type 
o£  Empire  where   one  man  and  one  class  of  men 
dominated  over  the  people.    India  has  borne  her 
share  of  this  glorious  work,  and  we  are  glad  to  see 
this  generously  acknowledged  by  the  King-Emperor 
in  his  message  to  the  Viceroy.    "In  responding  to 
the  call  upon   her   for  men  and   resoarces,  His 
Majesty  has  declared,  "India  has  played  a  part  worthy 
of  her  martial  qualities  and  high  traditions.  She 
has  fulfilled  my  faith  in  her  single    minded  devotion 
to  mv  person  and  Empire  and  she  ha,  vindicated  my 
confidence  in  her  loyalty.    The  bond  of  brotherhood, 
proved  by  partnership,  in  trials  and  triumphs,  will 
endure  in  the  years  to  come  when  the  reign  of  justice 
is  restored,  homes  are  united,  and  the  blessings  of 
peace  are  renewed."   The  people  of  India  are  grate- 
ful to  His  Majesty  for  his  inspiring  message. 

The  terms  of  the  armistice  include  the  evacuation 
of  the  invaded  countries,  Belgium,  France,  Alsace- 
Lorraine   and   Luxemburg   within   fourteen  days; 
the  occupation  by  the  Alies  and  Americans  of  the 
evacuated  territories  ;  the  repatriation  forthwith  of 
all  inhabitants  of  these  territories  who  have  been 
removed  ;   the   surrender  of   5,000  gnns,  30,000 
machine  'guns,  3,000  minenwerfer  and   2,000  aero- 
planes •  the  evacuation  by  the  German  army  of  the 
countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  ;  Mainz, 
Coblenz  and  Cologne  are  to  be  occupied  by  the  Allies; 
5  000  locomotives,  150,00  waggons  and  5,000  motor- 
lorries  to  be  delivered  to  the  Associated  Powers  ; 
the  German  troops  to  withdraw  from  the  frontiers  of 
Russia,  Ramania  and  Turkey  as  before  the  war  ;  the 
complete  abandonment  ot  the  Brest-Litovsk  and 


Bnkharest  treaties  ;  all  sub-marines  are  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  Allies  ;  and  the  unconditional  evacuation 
of  the  German  forces  in  East  Africa. 

The    pitiable    state    to    which  the 
Germany  had  been  reduced  under  her 
rulers  can  be  judged  from  the  appeal 
Solf  has  addressed  to  President  Wilson  to  consider 
at  once  the  conclusion  of  a    prelimininary  peace 
with  a  view  to  the  acceleration  of  peace  negotiations. 
Dr.  Solf  in  another  appeal  states  that  the  terms 
of  the  armistice,    especially    the  surrender  of  the 
means  of  transport  and  the  sustenance  of  the  troops 
of  occupation  would,  after  a  blockade  of  fifty  months, 
make  it  impossible  to  provide  Germany  with  food, 
and  cause  the  starvation  of  millions  of  women  and 
children,  especially  as   the  blockade  is  to  continue. 
The  condition  as  to  the  continuance  of  the  blockade, 
it  may  be  mentioned,  states  that  the  Allies  and  the 
United    States,   contemplate  provisioning  Germany 
dnrin^  the  Armistice  as  shall  be  found  necessary. 
The  French  Premier,  M.  Clemenceau,  has  declared 
with  a  chivalrous  magnanimity   entirely    worthy  of 
the  best  traditions  of  France,  that  as  the  situation 
in  Germany  and  Austria  was  now  desperate,  and 
they  were  unable  to  revictual  themselves,  the  French 
would  assist  them  to    the    utmost,  for  they  (the 
French  )  were  waging  a  war  for    and    not  against, 
humanity.    This  is  verily  heaping  coals  of  fire  on 
the  heads    of  the  German  rulers    who  regarded 
humanity  as  a  weakness  which  should    have  no 
place    in  international  dealings.    If    the  German 
Emperor  had  not    become  inoxcicated    with  the 
sense  of  his  own  might,  and  had  allowed  room  f  oj 
the  pleadings  of  reason  and  justice  in  his  counsels,1 
the '  fate   which  has  now    overwhelmed    him  and 
his  brother  Emperors  might  have  been  indefinitely 
postponed.    But    the  progress  of  humanity  would 
have  been  delayed.    It  is  as  well  that  the  test  has 
come  now  and  that  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century  has  seen  the  effacement  of  military  despotisms 
all  over  the  world. 

The  world,  said  President  Wilson,  should  be  made 
safe  for  democracy.  It  is  for  the  Peace  Conference 
so  to  arrauge  the  resettlement  of  the  nations  that 
the  possibility  of  a  military  Empire  may  be  eliminat- 
ed from  human  calculation  altogether. 

This  can  only  be  done  if  all  the  nations  are  organi- 
zed together  in  a  common  league  with  the  object  of 
counteracting  all  tendencies  towards  military  empires. 
Such  Empires  are  only  possible  where  the  people  are 
reduced  to  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  will  of  their 
rulers.    Wherever  there  are  subject  peoples,  there  is 
always  the  danger  of  militarism.    It  should  be  the 
aim  of  the  Peace  Conference,  therefore,  to  ensure 
that  every  race  and  nation  is  sovereign  in  its  own 
territory.    When  we  analyse  the  causes  of  the  pre 
sent  war,  we  fiud  that  at  the  bottom  it  arose  out  ot 
the  desire  to  exploit  the  peoples  of   Asia  and  Africa 
in  the  interests  of  Europe.    If  this  exploitation  is  to 
continue,  another  war  in  the  near  future  is  a  certainty* 
The  Peace  Conference  should  lay  the  axe  at  the  root 
of  this  evil  principle  of  exploitation.    Great  Britaii 
and  France  have  declared  that  it  is  their  intention  t< 
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restore  indigenous  rule  in  the  territories  taken  from 
i  Turkey.  This  is  an  admirable  beginning.  We  trust 
that  it  will  not  end  there.  The  news  that  Sir  S.  P. 
Sinha  will  attend  the  Peace  Conference  as  a  delegate 
from  India,  has  given  immense  satisfaction.  The 
satisfaction  would  have  been  vastly  greater  if  Sir 
Satyendra  had  been  nominated  by  a  Government 
which  rested,  to  a  larger  extent  than  the  Government 
of  India  does,  on  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  India. 
We  have  every  hope  that  Great  Britain  will  strain 
every  nerve  to  hasten  the  day  when  India  will  take 
her  place  as  au  equal  among  the  self-governing 
nations  of  the  British  Commonwealth  or,  to  use  the 
happy  phrase  of  the  King-Emperor,  brotherhood  of 
nations.  It  is  now  our  privilege  to  rejoice  at  the 
glorious  triumph  of  right  over  might,  which  brings 
the  federation  of  all  mankind  for  the  first  time  in 
history  within  the  range  of  practical  politics. 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TION IN  INDIA. 


(Contributed.) 
Mr.  K.  M.  Panikkar,  B.  A.  (Oxon)  read  a  very  sug- 
gestive paper  on  this  problem  at  a  meeting  of  the 
East-India  Association,  London,  in  April  last.  The 
reading  was  followed  by  a  very  lively  discussion 
among  the  members  present — mostly  retired  gentle- 
men from  the  Indian  Civil  and  Educational  services. 
The  views  of  the  lecturer  and  his  audience  seemed 
In  differ  in  vital  respects.  He  began  by  mentioning 
Brie  fact  of  his  being  a  Home-ruler,  a  Nationalist, 
%n  Extremist.  His  criticism  of  the  policy  of  Lord 
Curzon  of  over-officializing  the  educational  system 
was  very  sound  but  when  he  stated  the  Mode- 
rates' interpretation  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Benares 
Congress  on  national  Education  by  saying  that 
"they  were  unwilling  to  nationalise  education  com- 
pletely" and  that  "to  the  moderates  of  the  Gokhale 
type,  national  education  and  native  control  meant 
only  an  extension  of  the  field  for  Indians  in  the 
Service  and  a  greater  study  of  Indian  subjects  in  the 
Universities,"  he  simply  distorted  the  facts.  His 
attack  on  Macaulay,  his  bold  assertion  of  the  cul- 
tural unity  of  India  before  the  British  rule,  and  his 
allegation  that  the  introduction  of  the  present  system 
of  education  has  had  only  a  disintegrating  influence 
on  India,  provoked  severe  criticism  from  some  of 
tho?e  present.  The  chairman,  Sir  R.  K.  Wilson, 
tried  to  defend  Macaulay  by  saying  that  he  might 
have  underrated  the  value  of  Hindu  literature  but 
that  the  Hindus  themselves,  in  those  days,  did  not 
properly  understand  their  ancient  books.  Mr.  J.  D. 
Anderson  laid  down  that  education  in  the  English 
language  and  use  of  the  English  language  and  in  fact 
the  whole  of  the  process  of  ahglicization  of  the 
administration  was  caused  by  the  wish  of  the  edu- 
cated classes,  not  of  the  government.  The  Rev,  A.  E. 
Davies  propounded  the  theory  that  "the subject  had 
been  before  the  national  and  legislative  councils  in 
India  and  English  had  been  adopted  by  educated 
influential  Indians  themselves,"  as  if  those  councils 
were  more  national  and  more  representative  of  the 
views  of  the  educated  and  influential  Indians  than 


the  present  ones  that  are  sought  to  be  reformed 
Mr.  Panikkar's  exaggerated  description  of  the  killing 
power  of  the  English  language,  e.  g.  "For  us  Indians 
it  is  and  it  will  ever  be  a  language  in  which 
to  commit  literary  suicide,  a  tongue  which  stifles  our 
expressive  faculties,  a  medium  of  instruction  which 
kills  all  the  thinking  power  of  our  mind",  simply 
created  laughter  when  the  chairman  quoted  this 
same  assertion  and  rebutted  it  against  itself  and  also 
by  pointing  out  to  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  paper  had  been  written. 

But  these  were  only  the  side  issues  raised  by  the 
paper.  The  questions  of  Hindi  and  of  state  control  of 
education  roused  the  keenest  interest  and  discussion. 
The  lecturer  was  subjected  to  scathing  criticism  oh 
these  points  on  the  part  of  the  chairman,  and 
Messrs  Anderson,  Davies  and  Usuf  Ali.  These  are 
also  the  very  points  of  difference  between  the  pre- 
sent promotors  of  the  National  Education  move- 
ment and  many  of  the  leading  and  sober-minded 
educationists  in  India.  That  English  can  never 
become  the  language  of  the  masses  in  India  and  that 
it  must  give  place  to  the  leading  vernaculars  as  a 
medium  of  instruction,  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 
But  our  debt  to  that  language  and  to  the  existing 
educational  system  in  general  cannot  be  fairly 
ignored.  It  has  had  a  vastly  unifying  influence  in 
India,  it  has  been  the  first  step  towards  qualifying 
Indians  to  share  with  their  foreign  rulers  the  work 
of  administration,  it  has  taught  us  English  ideas 
of  nationality  and  liberty  and  English  methods  of 
obtaining  them,  it  has  had  a  very  wholesome  and 
permanent  influence  on  our  vernaculars  and  has 
enriched  their  vocabularies,  and  most  of  all,  it  has  been 
able  to  produce  a  Rabindra  Nath  Tagore,  a  Swami 
Ramtirtha,  a  Gokhale,  a  Tilak  and  many  others 
This  fair  side  of  the  picture  was  ably  put  forth  by 
the  chairman  and  Mr.  Usuf  Ali.  We  demur,  how- 
ever,  to  Mr.  Usuf  Ali's  assumption  that  the  English 
language  is  the  widest  spread  vernacular  of  India. 

Mr.  Panikkar  judiciously  passed  over  these  aspects 
of  the  present  system,  and  vehemently  advocated  the 
adoption  of  Hindi  without  showing  the  necessity  of 
such  a  lingua  Franca  and  the  method  by  which  to 
spread  its  use  among  the  masses.  If  the  different 
peoples  of  India  have  each  of  them  to  learn  English 
as  the  best  link  with  the  western  world,  as  the 
language  of  legislation  and  administration  and  as  the 
medium  of  discussion  of  scientific  subjects  and  of  the 
larger  operations  of  commerce,  it  is  an  imposition 
and  a  waste  of  national  energy  to  require  them,  for 
mere  sentiment's  sake,  to  learn  Hindi  for  similar 
transactions  with  their  brethren  in  India.  When  Mr. 
Gandhi  advocates  the  use  of  Hindi  by  saying  that 
"  a  nation  without  a  national  language  is  a  huge 
joke  "  he  simply  gives  vent  to  this  sentiment.  More- 
over, there  is  no  effective  method  of  securing  this 
object.  If  we  want  the  masses  to  understand  it,  we 
must  make  it  a  compulsory  subject  in  our  scheme 
of  free  and  compulsory  primary  education.  But 
this  is,  in  the  first  place,  as  useless  and  as  impractic- 
able as  to  make  English  a  compulsory  subject,  and, 
secondly  the  people  would  scarcely  retain  the  know- 
ledge in  their  after  life  since  the  experience  of  Japan 
and    other    countries  has  shown  that  even  the 
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knowledge  of  the  three  R's   is    forgotten  by  the  . 
generality  .  of    people  who   leave   their  education 
after  the  compulsory  stage.    If  made  compulsory 
in    secondary   and    college    education,    it  would 
occupy  a  neglected  place  in  the  eyes  of  the  student 
just  as  other  vernaculars  are  doing  to-day.  The'Eng-  1 
lish   language  after   a  lapse   of   one  hundred  and 
fifty     years,     and     not-withstanding     its  being 
the    medium    of    instruction,    the     language  of 
the    rulers  and    of    the  world  in  general,  has 
remained   the  language  of    a    1  microscopic  mi- 
nority '   in    the    words    of   the    National  Edu- 
cationists themselves.    How    can  Hindi   then,  in 
the  absence  of  all  these  encouraging  circumstances, 
become  the  lingua  franca  of  India?    Because,  no 
one,  including  the  National  Educationist,  desires  to 
make  it  the  medium  of  instruction,  as  all  the  ob- 
jections urged  against  the  use  of  a  foreign  language 
such  as  the  English  as  a  medium  of  instruction  will 
be  applicable  to  this  plan  also.  We  admit  that  Hindi 
has  a  double  alphabet,  that  it  is  known  in  a  slightly 
different  form  by  almost  all  the  Mahomedans  and 
that  it  is  already  understood  and  spoken  by  ten 
crores  of  people  and  is  likely  to  be  easily  learned 
by  fifteen  crores  mere,  (our    Madrasee  brethren 
excepted.)    The  superiority  of  the  claim  of  Hindi 
in  this  respect  is  indisputable.    We  also  sympathise 
with  all  attempts  to  build  up  the  culture  of  India 
on  some  widely  known  vernacular.  But  we  do  not 
think  it  practicable  in  the  present  advanced  stage  of 
the  four  or  five  leading  vernaculars  of  India-  -ver- 
naculars which  are  about  to  become  the  media  of 
independent  Universities. 

The  other  point  of  difference  is  the  Governmental 
control  of  education.    Here  also  the  National  Edu- 
cationists are  not  sufficiently  explicit.    Mr.  Panikkar 
denounced  all  state  control  as  eminently  undesirable 
even  from  a  strictly  Nationalist  Indian  Government, 
although  he  had  to  concede  that  government  should 
remedy  manifest  defects  in  education  as  a  monopoly 
by  any  particular  field,  should  make  primary  edu- 
cation free  and  compulsory,  prescribe  the  minimum 
standard    of  education  in  elementary  arithmetic 
and    such  other  subjects    and  should  try  to  co- 
ordinate educational  institutions.    "The  Nationalist 
effort    in   education"   he    concludes,  "should  be 
directed    not    chiefly    towards    any   attempt  to 
mould   the    Governmental    policy   but   in  build- 
ing  up   local   institutions  of    a  great  variety  of 
character  and  embodying  different  national  ideals 
and  culture."    Such  a  wavering  statement  of  policy 
naturally  provoked  severe  criticism  especially  from 
Mr.  Usuf  ali.    He  pointed  out  the  growing  educa- 
tional centralisation   even  in  nationalist  England 
since  the  abolition  of  the  local   School  Boards,  on 
account  of  their  serious  defects;  and  he  pointed  out 
that  the  most  go-ahead  schools  in^the  villages  draw 
their  life  and  vitality  and  their  moral  and  financial 
support   from  the  district   and  provincial  towns. 
The  wisest  policy  is  to  make  the  Government  of 
India  a  true  expression  of  national  life  and  ideals — 
to  capture  the  government  and  not  to  boycott  it. 
To  establish  new  educational  institutions  in  order  to 
save  students  from  the' real  defects  of  the  present 
system  and  to  remain  out  of  the  control  of  the  pre- 


sent government  only,  if  necessary,  to  secure  this 
modest  purpose,'  just  as  the  Indian  Women's  Univer- 
sity  is  doing  is  a  right  policy  to  follow  in  the  existing 
circumstances.  We  do  not  object  to  such  tern- 
porary  secessions.  To  postulate  a  doctrine  of  edu- 
cational anarchy  is  however  the  highest  conceivable 
treason  to  the  motherland  and  the  accumulated 
wisdom  of  humanity. 

The  rest  of  Mr.  Panikkar's  paper  is  all  lull  of 
admirable  matter.  He  vigorously  criticises  the 
Gurukula  ideal  of  education  as  revivalistic,  lacking 
in  the  element  of  progression,  craving  for  a  unifor- 
mity of  pattern  and  exhibiting  absolute  ignorance  of 
the  ideas  of  education  in  taking  the  children  for 
eighteen  years  into  the  unreal  surroundings  of  a 
Himalayan  monastery.  He  rightly  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  Bolpur  School  of  Sir  Rabindra  Nath 
Tagore  as  based  on  sympathy  rather  than  rule,  on 
diversity  rather  than  uniformity  on  individual 
freedom  rather  than  social  control  and  as  treating 
each  case  of  a  student  on  his  own  merits  and 
aptitudes.  His  treatment  of  female  education  is 
equally  frank  and  forceful.  He  stands  for  the 
destruction  of  the  artificial  limitation  of 
feminine  relationship  to  the  family.  He  vainly 
craves,  however,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  joint 
family  system  which  is  fast  crumbling  down  before 
the  vast  changes  coming  in  the  wake  of  social  and 
economical  progress  of  the  community. 

In  short,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  on  the 
problem  of  real  National  Education  for  India.  A 
true  nationalist  must  cease  to  underrate  the  willing- 
ness of  government  to  mould  its  policy  to  foster  - 
that  is  best  in  indigenous  feeling  thought  an/ 
culture.  While  advocating -a  diversity  ideal  and  c 
local  colour  and  local  control  in  education  he  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  world's  tendency  to  minimis 
diversity,  to  obliterate  differences  and  to  facilitalq 
the  formation  of  larger  and  larger  units  of  Society. 

V. 

INDIANS  AND  THE  COLONIES. 

To  The  Editor,  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

May  I  be  allowed  to  join  with  you,  and,  I  donbt  no  I 
many  others,  in  expressing  warmest  appreciation  of  th 
splendid  services  rendered  to  India  by  my  dear  friend,  Mi 
C.  F.  Andrews,  in  making  bis  further  inquiry  into  the  con 
ditions  of  the  unfortunate  Indians  in  Fiji.  He  nas  done  ruoe 
valuable  pioneer  work,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  now  tha 
he  has,  so  to  speak,  "  bluzed  a  trail ",  Indian  gentlemen  o 
standing,  animated  with  the  same  spirit  of  humanity  am 
self-sacrifice,  will  follow  in  his  footsteps. 

1  am  wondering,  however,  whether  both  you  and  he  are  nc 
just  a  little  too  optimistic  in  suggesting  that  '  Australians  ar 
absolutely  without  race  and  colour  prejudice."  Mr.  Andrews 
of  course,  speaks  with  an  authority  about  Australia  that 
cannot  pretend  lo  possess,  as  I  have  never  been  there.  I  ai 
willing,  tco,  to  concede  that  "  the  best  Australian  opiniou 
is  sympathetic  to  «  the  utmost  freedom  of  intercourse  betwee 
India  and  the  Southern  Continent  as  far  as  students,  trave 
leri*,  and  commercial  men  are  concerned."  This  is  undoubte* 
ly  a  very  y;reat  advance,  for  much  of  which  Mr  Andren 
himself,  though  he  would  probably  modestly  deny  it,  is  re 
ponsibla.    But  it  is  just  at  this  point  that  1  am  in  difiicultie 

The  real  test  is  not  whether  the  best  Australians  (like  ti 
best  South  Africans)  are  the  good  fellows  that  everyoi 
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admits  litem  to  be,  or  whether  intercourse  with  temporary 
sojourners  and  visitors,  uot  of  the  unskilled  classes,  from 
India  is  welcomed.    It  is  whether  the  view  of*  the  best 
Australians  is  shared  by  the  average  Australian,  and  what 
would  be  the  feelings  of  even  the,  best  Australians  if  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Indians  of  different  classes  on  salaries 
and  wages  similar  to  those  of  Australians  themselves,  were  to 
express  their  desire  and  intention  to  immigrate  into  and  deve- 
lop the  Northern  Territory  of  Australia.    If  racial  and  colour 
-considerations  do  not   count,   prejudice    arising  from  the 
possibility  of  miscegenation  may  be  ignored.    But  do  you 
'really  think  that,  at  the  present  stage  of ,  Imperial  :  relations, 
and  even  with  strict  economic  equality,  Australians  would 
l*nbmit  to  suoh  immigration  without  a  protest  ?    Would  not 
Ethe  sky  be  rent  with  shouts  for  "a  white  Australia  "? 

Apart  from  my  doubts  whether  Australian  human  nature 
:has  changed  to  such  a  degree  as  would  appear  from  yt.ur 
j remarks,  my  scepticism,  which  is  very  genuine,  and  not  at 
all  advanced  in  a  spirit  of  carping  criticism,  has  been  arons°d 
J  by  an  incident  that  recently  occurred  in  Soath  Africa.    I  am 
free  to  admit  that  to  submit  an  analogy  from  that  Dominion 
may  not  be  altogether  fair  to  Australia,  but  it  has  some  bear- 
ing on  this  very  question.    I  have  often  heard  it  argued 
I  there  that  the  objection  to  coloured  labour,  on  the  part  of  the 
|  white  worker,  is  not  due  to  colour-prejudice  but  to  economic 
.  fearf  and  I  have  tried  to  oelieve  this.    The  argument  is  that 
the  coloured  labourer,  being  paid  at  a  lower  rate  .than  the 
white  worker  is  williug  to  accept,  undersells  the  latter,  who 
therefore  regards  him  as  an  economic  peril.    Much  the  same 
problem,  by  the  way,  is  upon  us  here  to-day,  in  the  matter  of 
equal  pay  for  men  and  women  for  the  same  amount  and  class 

af  work   ;?,..••* 

"  J>.Not  'on~  as$o,  a  Lahour  Conference  was  held  in  Jobanues- 
Kjfttg.  The  Cape  trades  unions  sert  forward  a  resolution  in 
favour  of  t be  admission  of  coloured  workers  into  the  unions 
provided  that  they  demanded  and  only  accepted  the  standard 
white  rate  of  wages  for  the  particular  trades.  When,  howevei, 
the  Cape  unions  Jetrnt  that  the  Transvaal  unions  refused  to 
accept  such  a  resolution,  as  it  would  operate  against  the 
privileged  position  at  present  occupied  by  the  white  worker, 
they  declined  to  take  part  in  the  conference.  It  should  he 
noted  that  there  has  never  been  much  real  colour  prejudice  at 
the  Cape.  It  is  clear  that  the  average  Transvaaler  is  still 
unregenerate,  though  doubtless,  the  best  men  think  different- 
ly. That  is  why  I  am  somewhat  sceptical  as  to  i  the  attitu  le 
of  the  average  white  Australian,  t  sincerely  hope  that  ths 
estimate  of  Mr.  Andrews  and  yourself  is  correct  and  that,  I 
am  wrong.  But  it  has  yet  to  be  put  to  the  real  test.  • 
265  Strand,  )  Yours,  etc., 

Hr.  S.  L.  Polak . 
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"  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as 
:xcuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  1  will  be  heard." 


justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest  1  will  not  equivocate  1  will  not 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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NOTES 


■;o:  - 


The  Willingdon  Memorial  Movement.  We  are 
iglad  that  a  movement  has  been  set  on  foot  to 
i  commemorate  Lord  Willingdon's  Governorship.  His 
sExcellency  has  distinguished  himself  among  pro- 
vincial administrators  by  his  breadth  of  view  and 
Ijteherous  sympathy  with  Indian  aspirations.  But 
'for  the  war,  the  Willingdon  administration  would 
ihave  been  marked  by  solid  and  far-reaching  achieve- 
ments, but  even  with  the  war  the  Government  of 
Bombay  during  the  last  five  years  and  a  half  need 
jsfear  no  comparison  with  any  other  provincial  Gov- 
[.eminent  in  the  country.  We  are  entirely  in  favour 
|  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  commemoration 
jin  public  life,  but  surely  the  standard  should  be 
^appropriate  to  the  times  and  conditions  in  which 
-the  to-be  perpetuated,  the  would-be-perpetuators 
and  their  opponents,  live  and  work.  Nobody  pre- 
tends that  the  Willingdon  administration  has  been 
free  from  mistakes.  Was  Lord  Ripon's  regime  free 
tfrom  defects  ?  Judged  by  any  reasonable  standard, 
land  without  bias,  Lord  Willingdon  is  in  every  way 
('worthy  of  being  honoured  by  a  public  memorial 
Pto  remind  after  generations  of  his  work  and  worth. 
[Those  who  think  otherwise  are,  of  course,  entitled 
[to  their  opinions,  but  they  are  not  entitled  to  abuse 
those  who  differ  from  them. 


|  The  Deccan  Ryot  on  the  Communal  Representation. 
*We  are  pleased  lo  see  the  exceedingly  sensible  view 
.(which  the  Deccan  Ryot,  the  organ  of  the  non- 
I;  Brahman  and  backward  classes  of  Maharashtra, 
..takes  of  the  compromise  arrived  at  by  the  All-India 
Liberal  Conference  on  the  question  of  communal 

electorates.      "A    few  non-brahman  (including 

the  depressed  classes)  representatives  of  the 
(Bombay,  Deccan  and  Coimbatore,"  it  writes, 
i  "attended  it  (the  Conference)  with  a  sincere  desire  to 

hnd  a  via  media.  For  a  lev/  sad  hours  those 
.attempts  had  wholly  broken  down.  But  thanks 
rto  the  spirit  of  compromise  on  both  sides  and  to  the 
!;  ceaseless  efforts  of  the  Deccan  Moderates  headed  by 

Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar,  the  lost  hopes  were 
1  revivified,  and  the  Conference  agreed  to  recommend 
|,to  Government  the  institution  of  plural  constituencies 
|  with  reserved  seats  for  communities  or  groups  of 


them  in  the  Bombay,  Deccan  and  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency and  elsewhere  who  are  at  present  demanding 
electoral  protection.  As  Sir  Narayanrao  observed 
in  placing  this  proposal  before  the  Conference, 
it  was  a  compromise  agreed  to  by  all  the  leading 
members  of  the  Moderate  party  and, 
as  such,     accepted   by     the    Conference  itself.''' 


Our  contemporary  points  out  that  this  is 
not  quite  so  satisfactory  as  separate  electorates,  but 
adds  that  the  non-Brahmans  "may,  in  all  proba- 
bility, find  their  adequate  representation  se- 
cured by  adopting  the  principle  of  the 
system  recommended  by  the  Conference."  In  the 
following  sentences,  our  contemporary  goes  beyond 
this  somewhat  cautious  expectation,  and  defends 
the  compromise  with  warmth  of  conviction.  "This 
compromise,"  it  observes,  "will  achieve  many 
objects.  The  Councils  of  the  future  will  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  Brahmans  as  well  as  the  non-Brah- 
mans in  a  reasonable  proportion.  The  Brahmans 
who  wield  mighty  influences  in  the  electorates  will 
have  an  opportunity  during  the  next  few  years  to 
show  that  they  will  exert  their  strength  to  get  into 
the  Councils  men  who  will  not  only  be  non-Brah- 
mans but  will  be  such  as  to  command  the  confidence 
of  the  communities  whose  fears  have  at  present  got 
to  be  allayed.  But  the  greatest  of  its  advantages 
will  be  that  it  will  frustrate  the  attempts  of  those 
who  desire  to  exploit  the  non-Brahman  agitation, 
which  is,  in  fact,  as  genuine  and  patriotic  as  anv  in 
the  world,  for  the  purpose,  totally  foreign  to  it  of 
wrecking  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme  which 
opens  up  to  India  the  road  to  national  self-respect." 
The  whole  article  from  which  we  have  made  these 
excerpts,  is  admirable  in  tone  and  temper,  and  augurs 
well  for  the  future  of  the  country. 


Indian  Christians  and  Constitutional  Reform.  The 
Council  of  the  All-India  Christian  Conference  has 
submitted  to  Government  a  well-considered  me- 
morandum on  the  Chelmsford-Montagu  scheme  of 
constitutional  reforms.  At  the  outset  the  Council 
wisely  lays  down  that  the  attainment  of  single  na- 
tional solidarity  in  the  whole  country,  irrespective 
of  creed,  race  and  caste,  should  be  steadily  kept  in 
view  by  people  and  government  at  every  stage  of 
progress.  Communal  representation,  it  maintains, 
is  clearly  necessary  at  the  present  stage,  but  it 
desires  that,  "  whatever  the  method  of  its  applica- 
tion may  be,  it  should  be  avowedly  worked  as  a 
concession  to  the  expediency  of  situations  which 
are  bound  to  be  overcome."  This  is  the  right  view 
to  take  of  the  question.  The  Council  approves  of 
the  main  features  of  the  scheme,  and  asks  for  spe- 
cial representation  of  the  Indian  Christian  Com- 
munity, by  election  where  practicable,  and  by  nomi- 
nation in  other  cases,  in  the  provincial  and  Indian 
Legislatures  ;  and  the  introduction  of  responsible 
government  in  the  Government  of  India  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  Provinces.    One  suggestion  of  the 
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Council,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
made  by  any  other  body,  is  that  there  should  be  a 
division  of  finance  corresponding  to  the  division  of 
transferred  and  reserved  subjects,  and  that  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  should  be  made  responsible  for 
proposing  increase  of  taxation  to  meet  the  needs  of 
reserved  subjects.  The  scheme  proposes  to  lay  the 
burden  of  all  such  increase  on  the  Ministers.  The 
Council  has  made  a  useful  contribution  to  the  liter- 
ature on  the  official  scheme. 


The  Liberals  and  the  Delhi  Congress.  Some  dis- 
cussion has  arisen  as  to  whether  the  Liberals  who 
attended  the  last  all-India  Conference  under  the 
Presidentship  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Surcndra  Nath 
Banerjee  should  or  should  not  attend  the  Delhi 
Congress.  The  special  Congress  and  the  all-India 
Liberal  Conference  were  held  to  record  opinions  on 
the  Montagu  Chelmsford  scheme.  The  holding  of 
these  gatherings  does  not  by  itself  indicate  any 
permanent  severance  between  the  Liberals  and  the 
Congress.  We  suppose  the  attitude  of  the  Liberals 
will  be  determined  by  the  attitude  of  those  who 
have  control  of  the  Congress  machinery  towards 
them. 

Indian  Representatives  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  will  represent 
the  ruling  Princes  of  India  at  the  Peace  Conference. 
Sir  S.  P.  Sinha,  as  already  announced,  will  represent 
British  India,  Both  are  men  of  proved  patriotism 
and  capacity,  and  the  interests  of  India  cannot  be 
entrusted  to  safer  hands. 


The  New  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Punjab-  We  are 
glad  that  Sir  E.  Maclaglan  has  been  appointed  Lieute- 
nant-Governor of  the  Punjab  in  succession  to  Sir  M. 
O'Dwyer.  Whatever  Sir  Edward's  political  views 
may  be,  he  has  impressed  every  one  who  has  come 
in  contact  with  him  as  being  a  fair-minded  and 
courteous  gentleman.  The  Punjab,  we  are  sure, 
will  welcome  him  with  pleasure,  and  India  is  glad 
that  his  claims  have  been  recognised. 


Sir  M.  Visvesvaraya  on  the  Food  Situation.  Sir 
M.  Visvesvaraya's  speech  in  opening  the  meeting 
of  officials  and  non-officials  held  at  Bangalore  to 
consider  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for  meeting 
the  present  food  supply  situation  in  Mysore  applies, 
with  some  variations,  to  the  situation  in  the  whole 
country.  The  influenza  and  the  faiture  of  rain 
over  large  parts  of  the  country,  have  aggravated 
the  portion  created  by  the  high  prices  consequent 
on  the  war.  The  Government  is  taking  action  to 
bring  the  marketing  of  foodstuffs  under  their  control, 
and  for  importing  additional  stocks  from  outside,  but 
the  Dewan  impressed  on  his  hearers  the  importance 
of  intimate  co-operation  of  the  public  with  Go- 
vernment, if  the  measures  adopted  were  to  be  of 
full  effect.  He  concluded  with  these  earnest  words  : 
"Gentlemen,  I  am  never  tired  of  reminding  you 
that,  as  a  people,  we  have  little  education  and  no 
organization;  our  savings  are  slender,  our  stamina 
is  poor,  our  earning  power  is  low.  Our  people  have 
not  yet  learnt  that  disciplined  combination  which  is 
necessary  for  economic  success.  A  people  cannot 
have,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  ease  of  the  old 
world  life  and  the  advantages  which  come  from 
modern  industry  and  the  adoption  of  strenuous  busi- 
ness methods.  The  war  is  over  today.  Reconstru- 
ction will  begin  tomorrow  in  every  part  of  the 
civilised  world,  in  the  West  as  well  as  in  the  far 
East.  Are  there  no  reconstruction  problems  for  us, 
while  90  per  cent  of  the  population  you  represent 
are  yet  illiterate  and  while  80  per  cent  are  still 
living  in  mud  houses  and  thatched  huts  ?  " 


Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  on  India's  Poverty  :    Sir  S.  Wt 
Sinha,  who  has  been    nominated  to  represent  India! 
at  the  Peace  Conlerence,  is  the  last  man  to  indulge! 
in  unnecessary  criticism.    But,  speaking  in  Englandl 
not  many  weeks  ago  at  the  Overseas  Press  Centre! 
he  was  constrained  to  refer    to  Sir  James  Meston'l 
reported  remark,  in  the  course  of  a  speech  also  in 
Lngland,  that  India  was  in  a  great  state{of  pros 
perity.    Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  said    that  he   had  reasoi * 
for  believing  that    Sir  James  Meston's  remark  ha(  ^ 
been  misunderstood.    "It    was  not  a  constitution 
alone  that  was  wanted  for  India,"  he  went  on  to  sajj  !' 
"but  contentment  and  prosperity.    However  efficient 
the    system  of  Government  might  be  in  India,  i  i 
will  be  generally  admitted  that  India  was  a  verj 
poor  country,  and  unless  the  whole  policy  of  laissc; 
faire  was  changed,  she  was  likely  to  remain  so 
India  had  not  been  prosperous  for  a  long  time  past 
and    was    not  prosperous     now.     It     was  true 
that  jute  mills  in  Bengal  were  making  huge  profit?, 
but  the  peasantry  were  little,  if  any,  better  off.  Th| 
ownership  of  the   mills  was  exclusively  British — h 
might  almost  say  exclusively  Scottish — and  that  wa: 
where   the  profits   probably  went.    They    did  na 
certainly  go  to  the  ryots  who  had  to  pay  war  price 
for  food,  salt,  cloth,  and  other  necessaries,  but  die 
not  receive  correspondingly  increased  payments  t 
meet   those  higher  charges.    India  had  been  thi 
hewer  of  wood  and  the  drawer  of  water  for  the  re; 

of  the  Empire  Literally  millions  in  India  wer 

on  the  border  of  starvation  :  half  the  populatioi 
never  had  a  full  meal  in  the  day,  and  means  must  b< 
found  to  remedy  this  state  of  things.  It  was  essen'l 
tially  necessary  to  take  steps  with  regard  to  W 
constitution  as  a  means  of  bringing  abou 
contentment  and  prosperity."  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  con 
eluded  that  what  was  wanted  was  democratic  govern 
ment,  and  there  was  no  reason  why  it  shoul 
not  work  equally  as  well  in  India  as  in  any  othet 
country.  The  object  of  the  war  was  that  ever 
people  should  have  the  same  chance  - and  right  c 
self-development. 

Government  Creches  for  Influenza  Orphans.  Th 

Bombay  Government  have  issued  the  following  resc 
lution  :  "It  has  been  represented  to  Government  tha 
owing  to  the  influenza  epidemic  a  large  number  c 
babies  have  been  orphaned.  It  is  reported  that  sucl 
cases  are  numerous  in  Poona  and  that  the  Mission 
and  other  charitable  Associations  are  unable  to  dea 
with  them  for  lack  of  funds  and  proper  staff  to  loo 
after  them.  The  only  way  in  which  Governmen 
can  assist  in  such  cases  would  be  by  establishin 
at  Government  expense  creches  in  which  th 
orphans  can  be  looked  after  until  they  are  reclaime< 
by  their  guardians  or  other  relatives  or  handed  ove 
for  care  and  maintenance  to  some  orphanage  c 
other  similar  institution.  His  Excellency  th 
Governor  in  Council  is  accordingly  pleased  t 
authorise  the  Collectors  of  the  districts  to  organs;; 
relief  in  the  direction  indicated  above.  Governmeq 
have  no  objection  to  Mission  Agency  being  employe 
in  running  the  creches  but  they  desire  that  tt 
control  should  remain  with  the  Collectors.  Tr 
Collectors  should  be  requested  to  inform  Goveri 
ment  through  the  Divisional  Commissioners  of  th 
action  taken  by  them  in  accordance  with  the  abov 
instructions  and  submit  an  estimate  of  the  co! 
involved." 
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INTERNATIONAL  OUTLOOK. 


[n  reading  the  terms  of  the  armistice  to  the  Joint 
;sion  of  the  Congress,  President  Wilson  made  an- 
'rier  of  his  illuminating  speeches  on  the  interna- 
,aal  outlook  in  view  of  the  end  of  the  war.  He 
jnted  ont  that  the  object  of  the  war,  namely,  the 
..inction  of  armed  Imperialism,  had  been  attained, 
e  great  nations  which  associated  themselves  to 
Stroy  the  arbitrary  power  of  Germany's  military 
iite,  he  went  on  to  say,  had  now  definitely  united 
^common  purpose  to  set  up  such  a  peace  as  would 
sisfy  the  longing  of  the  whole  world  for  disinter- 
Jed  justice,  embodied  in  settlements   based  upon 
'nettling  better  and  much  more  lasting  than  the 
ifisb  competitive  interests  of  powerful  states,  They 
1  given  practical  proof  of  their  humane  temper 
'<{  intentions  by  the  unanimous  assurance  to  the 
Spies  of  the    Central   Empires   that  everything 
risible  in  the  circumstances  would  be  done  to  supply 
"im  with  food.    There  has  been  a  tendency  in  some 
nments  on    this    assurance  to  maintain  that  it 
9  rather  a  piece  of  quixotic  chivalry.    But  surely 
i  influenza  epidemic,  if  not  common  sense,  ought 
tell  us  that  the  effects  of  a  famiue  and    all  that  it 
;|Hgs  in  its  train  in  the  territories  which  comprised 
Luerstwhile  Central  European  Empires,  cannot 
flfcply  be  confined  to  these  territories.    The  soli- 
cfty  of  the  human  race,  whether  for  weal  or  woe, 
cnsceuds  the  limits  of  international  politics.    It  is 
til  for  the  future  of  the  world  that  the  responsible 
tids  of  the   Governments  of  the    leading  allied 
[ions  fully  realise  this  truth  and  are  straining 
m  nerve  to  get  it  organically    incorporated  in 
1  peace  settlement.    We  hope,  too,    that  the  pre- 
X  doctrine  that,  while  freedom  of  self-development 
3  all  right  for  the  white  races,  it  was  inappli- 
j)le  to  others,  will  find  no  sanction,    express  or 
olied,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Peace  Conference, 
'  long  as  the  Asiatic    and  African   peoples  are 
d  to  be  suitable  objects   only    for  exploitation 
>the  races  of  Europe,  so  long  it  is   impossible  to 
jjpnate  "  the  selfish  competitive  interests  of  power- 
?  states"  in    which  President   Wilson  truly  sees 
,  greatest  danger  to  the    peace  and    freedom  of 
i  world.    The  only  way  in   which   this  "exploitu- 
V  view  can  be    permanently    prevented,   is  by 
ipiug  these  peoples  to  become  strong  and  self- 
ant,  and  by  punishing  those  who  seek    to  keep 
m  subservient.    This,  no  doubt,  was  iu  President 
lson's  mind  when  be  said  in  his  speech    to  the 
lgress  that,  while  the  present  and  all  it  holds 
?Dug  to  the  nations  who  preserve  their  self-control 
'j  the  orderly  processes   of  their  governments, 
I  future  belongs  -to  those  who  prove  themselves 
U  friends  of  mankind.  ' 

president  Wilson  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
P  revolution  which  has  succeeded  the  fall  of  the 
lUnt  Governments  was  running  from  one  fluid 
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change  to  another  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  know 
with  what  Government,  and  of  what  sort,  the  Allies 
were  about  to  deal  in  making  peace  covenants— with 
what  assurance  that  their  authority  will  abide  and 
sustain  securely  the  international  arrangements  into 
which  they  were  about  to  enter.  The  German 
Emperor  and  the  Crown  Prince  have  abdicated  and 
Germany  has  been  proclaimed  a  Socialist  Republic. 
:'The  ultimate  aim  of  the  revolution,"  the  proclama- 
tion announces,  ':is  the  socialisation  of  capitalistic 
means  of  production.  This  is  realisable  without 
violence,"  it  will  be  remembered  :that  Herr  Eberfc 
was  nominated  Imperial  Chancellor  by  Prince  Max, 
and  though  the  Regent  has  disappeared,  bis 
nominee  is  the.  leading  figure  in  the  new  Government- 
Hindenbnrg  has  notified  that  he  remaias  at  the 
head  of  the  German  army  with  a  view  to  leading  the 
troops  home  in  order  and  discipline,  and  that  he 
expects;  that  the  officers  and  men  will  continue  to  do 
their  duty.  A  Berlin  telegram  via  Copenhagen 
states  that  the  Government  requests  that  military 
discipline  and  the  right  of  puuishment  be  maintained 
in  the  fleet,  that  officers  be  obeyed  and  that  the 
Soviets  support  them  in  maintaining  discipline.  All 
the  heads  of  the  Army  appear  to  have  accepted 
the  Revolution  without  a  protest.  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia,  the  Kaiser's  brother  has  done  the  same.  All 
thi.-%  so  unlike  what  usually  happens  in  revo- 
lutions, may  give  colour  to  the  doubts  expressed  in  a 
section  of  the  French  Press  that  the  German  revolu- 
tion is  an  elaborate  camouflage.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  fact  that  the  rulers  of  many  of  the  States  of  the 
German  Empire,  have  abdicated  or  accepted  dismis- 
sal, and  have  been  supplanted  by  socialist  republics, 
shows  that  the  movement  is  widespread.  Bavaria, 
Hesse,  Mecklenburg,  Saxony,  Oldenburg,  Brunswick, 
Wurtembnrg,  Baden,  and  Saxe  Coburg  Gotha  have 
all  become  republics.  The  attitude  of  all  these  re- 
publics would  seem  to  be  reflected  in  the  demand  of 
the  Independent  Socialists  in  the  German  govern- 
ment that  those  respmsible  for  prolonging  the  war, 
including  Tirpitz,  Admiral  von  HoetzendorfF  and 
Knapp,  the  President  of  the  Fatherland  party,  should 
be  brought  to  a  State  trial.  General  Smuts  observed, 
in  a  remarkable  speech  addressed  to  American 
editors,  that  the  future  map  of  Europe  would  soon  be 
a  veritable  medley  of  small  nations.  It  is  probable 
however,  that  these  small  nations  will  form  some 
sort  of  federation  which,  while  protecting  their  indi- 
vidual liberties,  will  give  them  all  the  advantage  of 
forming  part  of  a  great  co-operative  system. 

Speaking  of  the  League  of  Nations,  General  Smuts 
made  some  observations  which  are  worth  noting, 
as  the  General  was  acting  the  part  of  Government 
host  to  the  American  journalists  at  the  dinner  at 
which  he  delivered  the  speech.  The  League,"  he 
said,  "could  be  usefully  employed  to  depute  a  nation 
to  act  on  the  League's  behalf  in  governing  certain 
territories  as  in  the  case  of  certain  German  ex-Colo- 
nies. Some  of  these  wire  quite  fairly  and  properly 
claimed  b>/,  and  would  have  been  given  to,  the  Domi- 
nion which  conquered  them.  But,  as  regards  those 
not  so  claimed,  certain  powers  might  be  deputed  to 
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hold  the  Colonies  as  mandatories  of  the  League  antil 
the  qnestion  of  their    ultimate   disposal   had  been 
settled,  because  the  Allies  wonld  resist  to  tbe  ntmost 
their      restoration     to      Germany,    as    it  was 
impossible  to  foresee  how  Germany  wonld  develop 
in  the  future."    It  seems  to  as  that  this  is  not  qaite 
on  all  fonrs  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  Pre- 
sident Wilson  and  the  British  Premier  as  to  the  right 
of  self-determination  of  every  conntry   and  every 
people.    That  Germany  should  not  be  permitted  to 
retain  the  Colonies  svrenohed  from  her  grasp,  admits 
of  no  difference  of  opinion.    But  are  we  going  to 
recognise  the  right  of  conquest  in  the  case  of  any 
particular  Dominion  ?    If  the  General  had  in  mind 
German  East  Africa,  Indian  troops  had  a  large  share 
in  ousting  the  Germans  from  that  territory,  and, 
surely,  Sir  S.  P.  Sinha,  as  the  representative  of 
India,  will  have  something   to   say   to   its  being 
handed  over  to  the   South   African  Union  which 
still  persists  in  subjecting  British  Indian  subjects 
to   vexatious   and  humiliating   restrictions    in  its 
territories.     There   is    no   use   blinking  the  fact 
that  there  is  a   point    of    view    which  General 
Smuts  does  not  and  cannot  represent.   We  trust  that 
the  Government  of  India  and  the    Indian  repre- 
sentative will  not  lose  right  of  the  claims  of  India 
and  the  Indians.    According  to  General  Smuts'  own 
view,  India  has  a  predominant  claim  to  favourable 
consideration  in  the  settlement  of  the  future  of  Meso- 
potamia, Palestine  and  East    Africa  which  must 
depend  on  this  country  for  their  meaus  of  develop- 
ment.   No  arrangement  which  is  likely  to  operate 
adversely  to  the  trade  of  this  country,  and  the  positiou 
of  natives  of  this  country  in  those  territories,  can  be 
acceptable  to  Iadiau  or,  we  hope,  British  opinion. 

C  0  M  M  U  N  A  L  R  E  P  R  E  S  E  N  T  A  T 1 0  N . 


We  have  received  the  following  communication 
from  a  leading  non-Brahmin  publicist  of  Southern 
India  who  does  not  wish  to  disclose  his  identity  at 
Present : 

Communal  Representation  is  the  order  of  the  day 
in  Non-Brahmin  South  India.  It  is  on  the  lips  of 
one  and  all.  It  is  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  their 
hopes  and  aspirations  for  the  moment,  I  may  say 
that  Communal  Representation  is  the  chief  plank  in 
the  Non-Brahmin  platform.  Let  the  Government 
only  grant  it  in  response  to  the  appeal  of  Non-Brah- 
min Conferences  and  the  millions  in  the  back  ground, 
the  Non-Brahmin  problem  would  be  solved  in  a  trice, 
they  plead. 

Let  us  look  the  thing;  squarely  in  the  face  and 
think  it  over  with  a  sober  and  an  unprejudiced  mind. 
Is  it  at  all  feasible  ?  Is  it  within  the  legitimate 
province  of  practical  politics  ?    I  am  afraid  not. 

A  political  concession  dictated  by  expediency  atad 
rarely,  if  ever,  made  in  the  case  of  minorities,  judging 
each  caso  on  its  own  merits,  to  be  thought  of  seriously 
being  applied  to  an  overwhelming  majority  of  non- 
Brahmins,  quite  a  non-descript  class  of  people  !  And 
then  granting  for  the  sake  of  mere  supposition,  no  harm 
is  done— that  an  attempt  were  made  to  placate  the 


J  crowd,  where  would  Government  start  with  the  busi- 
ness, how  would  they  proceed   with   the  scheme, 
where  would  they  land  off  and  on  to  take  breath  of 
a  while  and  when  will  they  see  the  beginning  of  the 
.  end  of  it?     Quite     Utopian  !     And     then,  are 
I  you  going  to  serve  all  and  sundry  with  it  ?  How 
I  many  communities,  or  castes  or  sub-castes  or  snb- 
sub-castes  would   demand    Communal  Representa- 
tion, do  you  think,  all  at  once  ?    Have  yon  any  con- 
I  ception  ?     Their  name    is  legion.    And  Govern- 
ment  must  satisfy    them    all    because   India  is 
|  peculiarly  situated  and  won't  budge  an  inch  from 
•  where  she  stands  to-day.    Her  history  or    story  is 
|  wholly     incomprehensible    to     modern  progres- 
j  sive  Western  peoples  !    We  have  been  fed  on  Eng- 
lish literature  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  she  should 
|  at  once  be  brought  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the 
;  civilized  world.    That  is  ail.    If  she  cannot,  she 
must  simply  be  left  out  of  account  in  the  interest  of 
the  world  to  die  a  natural  death,  I  suppose.  She 
loses  her  chance,  her  only  chauce  perhaps,  and  would 
|  fall  back  behind  other  nations  by  at  least  a  period  of 
several  hundred  years. 

Now,  it  is  essential  that  we  should  begin  to  clarify 
and  define  our  ideas  on  the  subject. 
Communal  Representation  will  accentuate  the 
existing  social,  also  the  political  and  economical 
differences  and  create  unnecessary  heart-burning 
everywhere.  Eminent  men  who  were  somebodies  in 
their  times  had,  in  the  past,  entered  a  strong  protest 
against  its  iuception,  or  at  all  eveuts  fought  shy  ©f 
it  more  often  than  not.  It  wonld  uot  help  nation- 
building,  they  had  said  ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  it 
would  break  to  pieces  most  rudely  the  nation  in  the; 
forming. 

What  do  they  want  to  do  after  all,  these  big  non- 
Brahmiu  worthies  who  are  all-knowing  all-wise  and 
all-representing?  Around  the  mud  walls  of  caste  now 
crumbling  into  dust,  they  wish  to  raise  stone-walls 
and  keep  the  communities  hemmed  in  water-tight 
compartments  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time  unless 
a  time-limit  is  arranged  in  advance.  Some  ol 
these  master-minds  claiming  C.  R.  want  a  time-limil 
of  10  or  20  or  30  or  50  years  and  they  suggest  al 
this  in  the  interest  of  the  novel  political  experimenl 
they  expect  Government  to  undertake  at  their  in 
stance.  And  the  time-limit  suggestion  itself  shows 
up  the  hollowness  of  the  whole  thing.  They  havf 
serious  doubts  about  its  working  smoothly  and  well. 

The  whole  authors  of  the  Reform  Scheme  havt 
brushed  this  C.  R.  business.  There  is  no  parallel  it 
history  or  tradition  anywhere  they  say,  not  even  ii 
Central  Africa  or  South  America.  C.  R.  is  sure  to  effec 
a  farther  cleavage  in  the  social  solidarity  of  the  race 
It  will  prove  a  set-back  end  not  a  stimulus  Commo> 
seuse  aud  Rrason,  revolt  against  the  idea.  It  mua 
if  it  came  into  effect,  throw  the  administration  out  o 
gear  and  put  back  the  hands  of  progress. 

The  Mahoraedans  and  the  Sikhs  have  been  grante 
C.  K.,  they  repeat  time  and  again  from  the  hou6t 
tops  and  so  say,  the  non-Brahmaus  should  have  l 
also.  This  is  their  stock  argument.  Those  ar 
evidently  important  minorities  and    political  ex 
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agencies  dictate  a  certain  policy  on  the  part  ot  the 
,  Government  and  their  interests  should  be  protected 
^thus  perhaps.  Government  cannot  always  take 
every  one  into  their  confidence  in  everything  and  the 
,  Non-Brahmins  may  leave  the  matter  there.  Bat  the 
|i  Non-Brahmans  are,  by  their  own  admission,  an  aw- 
ful majority  and  how  can  this  majority  be  treated  as 
■  a  minority  I  am  nnable  to  guess.  And,  where  are 
^he  Commanal  Electorates  they  want  to  come  from  ? 

Government  shonld  think  well  before  committing 
themselves  to  any  coarse  of  action   easily   in  this 
matter  ;  all  the  Non-Brahmins  in  the  whole  world 
"notwithstanding,  the  problem  bristles  with  difficul- 
ties. 

,  All  this  agitation  for  Communal  Representation 
will  calm  down  in  course  of  time  if  left  to  itself.  It 
must  spend  itself  shortly.    Only  a  nine  days'  wonder 

'i  after  all. 

Of  course,  people  will  curse  me  in  Sonth  mdia 
for  speaking  the  bare  unvarnished  truth  about  it.  I 
shall  make  due  allowances  for  the  personal  equation. 
Bat,  daty  must  be  done  without  fear  or  faroar.  On 
sober  reflection  over  the  whole  thing,  I  have  written 
'these  few  lines  and  may  they  appeal  to  thinking  men 
^nd  women. 


THE  FIEST  MYSORE  LADIES'  CONFERENCE. 


Presidential  Address. 

In  opening  the  proceedings,  Mrs.  K.  S.  Chandrasekhara 
Ajyar,  the  President,  observed  as  follows  : — 
; I  feel  that  this  is  indeed  a  notable  day,  one  that  may  well 
prove  to  be  of  some  consequence  for  the  future  of  Mysore  ;  for 
it  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  a  formal  conference:  of  Indian 
ladies  meets  in  the  capital  city  of  this  State  in  order  to  con- 
sider what  measures  will  ensure  the  progress  of  the  country 
and  particularly  what  steps  are  immediately  needed  for  the 
advancement  of  its  womanhood. 

Those  who  have  been  watching  the  public  life  of  India 
will  have  noticed  dnring  the  past  few  years  the  manifestation 
of  a  new  force  expressing  itself  in  increased  earnestness  of 
parpcse  and  enthusiasm  for  public  service,  and  the  striving 

after  great  and  noble  ideals.  As  a  result  people  are  impelled  

not  men  alone,  but  women  as  well, — to  agitate  and  discuss  on 
the  platform  and  in  the  press  questions  of  vital  importance  to 
the  nation  in  all  departments  of  life. 

,  Though  ours  is  the  first  Ladies'  conference  for  Mysore, 
our  sisters  in  Gujerat,  Maharashtra,  Kerala,  Andhradesha 
and  elsewhere  have  anticipated  us  in  this  respect.  And  what, 
it  may  be  asksd,  is  the  significance  of  it  all  ?  The  signi- 
ficance seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  women  are  coming 
to  realise  that,  just  as  the  welfare  and  the  happiness  of  the 
home  and  of  the  family  lie  largely  in  their  hands,  so  have 
they  their  share  of  responsibility  for  the  progress  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  country  and  the  nation.  The  idea  that  woman's 
concern  is  limited  to  the  kitchen  is  fast  disappearing  with  the 
increased  recognition  of  her  sphere  of  influence  as  co-exten. 
sive  with  the  whole  field  of  national  existence. 

Women  are  afraid  to  take  part  in  public  life  because 
they  feel  that  they  have  not  the  necessary  training  and 
experience.  Their  brothers  are  educated  men  and  know  a 
great  deal  of  the  world,  and  hence  are  fitted  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  country's  work  ;  bat  this  advantage,  they  feel, 
has  been  denied  to  themselves.  But  it  is  not  wise  to  rest 
content  with  the  position.    Unless  we  make  up  our  minds 


to  go  forward,  we  cannot  acquire  the  training  necessary  to 
fit  ourselves  for  our  parts.  Practice  and  capacity  go  hand-in- 
hand  ;  the  one  cannot  wait  till  the  other  is  attained.  If  » 
person  wants  to  learn  how  to  swim,  he  must  go  into  the 
water  and  get  the  help  of  some  one  who  knows  swimming  to 
teach  him  the  art  and  to  pull  him  out  of  the  water  if  he 
should  venture  too  deep.  Just  in  the  same  way,  we  must 
not  be  afraid  to  come  out  of  our  seclusion  ;  else  we  cannot 
realise  all  that  there  is  for  us  to  do  ;  but  we  have  the  help 
of  several  of  our  sisters  who  know  a  little  more  of  the  world 
than  we  do,  and  of  our  brothers  as  well  who  are  much  more 
advanced  and  experienced  than  we  ;  these  will  show  us  the 
way  and  set  right  any  mistakes  that  we  may  make  at  first. 
The  main  thing  is  that  we  should  range  ourselves  alongside 
of  our  men  and  help  on  to  the  best  of  our  power  the  work 
that  the  country  needs. 

Some  of  you  may  ask  whether  this  is  not  a  new  thing 
that  you  are  being  asked  to  do,  and  whether  there  are  in  these 
times  Indian  women  who  have  taken  successful  part  in  public 
affairs.  I  can  name  many  who  have  done  useful  and  valuable 
work  in  the  fields  of  literature,  women's  education,  social 
reform,  politics,  administration^  and  the  rest, — women  like 
Mrs.  Sarojini  Devi,  the  Maharani  of  Baroda.  the  Begum  of 
Bhopal,  Mrs.  Ramabai  Ranade,  Pandita  Ramabai,  and  several 
others  whose  names  are  household  words  all  over  India.  All 
of  them,  while  striving  to  advance  the  cause  of  women,  are 
also  helping  to  show  what  women  can  do  if  the  opportunity 
is  given  them.  It  is  because  of  the  new  force  which,  as  I 
said,  is  beginning  to  be  active  in  the  world  that  such  work 
is  being  done  by  these  sisters  of  ours.  It  is  important  that 
at  this  juncture  we  move  in  the  direction  of  this  force  and 
work  along  with  it,  so  as  toeusure  steady  orderly  progress. 

Some  may  object  *'  Why  should  we  exert  ourselves  ?  Let 
the  world  move  on  if  it  likes."  If  you  take  this  attitude 
the  consequences  may  not  be  very  pleasant.  The  spirit  of 
progress  may  be  likened  to  a  fast-moving  motor  car  bearing 
on  its  cushions  all  those  who  are  in  harmony  with  the 
movement ;  but  those  who  are  afraid  or  do  not  like  the 
movement  are  like  passengers  in  a  bullock  cart  which, 
because  the  force  is  one  and  irresistible,  is  yoked  to  the  back 
of  the  motor  car  ;  imagine  the  uncomfortable  position  of  the 
occupants  of  the  cart,  jolting  along  at  a  speed  of  20  or  25 
miles  an  hour  and  getting  every  little  while  a  heavy  knock 
or  kick.  That  illustrates  the  truth  which  I  wish  to  empha- 
sise, that  if  we  do  not  go  willingly  along  with  the  strong 
onward  current,  we  shall  hive  hard  and  painful  experiences 
and  be  put  to  serious  disadvantage  and  discomfort. 

Time  was  when  the  sex  itself  was  looked  down  upon  as 
the  embodiment  of  weakness.  A  feeble  man  used  to  be  called 
derisively  a  womanly  creature.  But  there  is  no  real  strength 
apart  from  the  divine  energy  for  growth,  and  that  is  as 
strong  in  women  as  in  men.  Sons  inherit  their  qualities  from 
their  mothers  no  less  than  from  their  fathers,  be  it  courage, 
intelligence  or  capacity.  Many  great  men  have  acknowledg- 
ed that  they  owed  their  greatness  and  all  else  that  was  good 
in  their  lives  to  the  influence  -of  their  mothers.  You 
all  know  the  saying:  "  The  child  takes  after  her  mother; 
the  cloth  takes  after  the  thread."  It  is  easy  enough  to  mention 
instances  of  the  force  of  maternal  example  and  influence  •  one 
of  them  I  dare  say  will  at  once  occur  to  your  minds  in  the 
gratifying  fact  that  the  taste  for  higher  education  possessed 
by  our  sister  here,  Mrs.  Rukminiamma,  has  been  imbibed  by 
her  daughter,  who  is  like  her  a  graduate  and  is  preparing 
herself  to  take  the  M.  A.  Degree. 

In  this  matter  of  educational  progress  89  in  other  respects 
our  Maharaja  and  his  enlightened  Ministers  have  made  what 
I  may  call  a  thoroughfare,  along  which  they  invite  us  to  go  ; 
they  have  provided  for  us  various  facilities  for  acquiring  the 
kuowledge  and  training  that  is  so  necessary  for  our  advance- 
ment. It  behoves  us  to  put  to  use,  for  ourselves  and  our 
girls,  the  opportunities  that  are  available  and  those  that  may 
be  added  in  course  of  time.  The  great  thing  is  for  us  to 
come  out  of  our  seclusion  and  take  a  part  in  the  work  that 
hag  to  be  done. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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"*  Fixed  Deposits  are  received  for  one  year 
arfd  shorter  pe  iods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

Every  description  of  banking  and  exchange  bnsines 
transacted. 

N.  IGARASHI. 
Manager,  Bombay. 
Post  Box  No.  207,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay. 

I.  NISHIMAKI. 
Manager,  Calcutta 

1-12-17.  Post  Box  No.  406.  Olive  Street,  Calcutta 
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"  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest  1  will  not  equivocate  1  will  not 

,XCuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  1  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 

the  failure  of  the  Punjab  Banks  was  due  to  avoid- 
able causes.    The   Maynard    Committee  summed 
up  its  conclusions  by  remarking  that  the  collapse 
was  due  to  two  fundamental  causes  (i)  the  inexperi- 
ence, and  the  defects  of  the  machinery  inevitable  to 
the  starting  of  every  new  venture  and  (2)  the  lack 
of  palliative  or  remedial  action  such  as  Government 
itself,   or  quasi-Government  agencies  i.e.,  a  state 
supported  provincial  bank  might  supply.    Our  con- 
temporary gives  another  significant  quotation  from 
the  same  report.    It  reads  as  follows:   "During  the 
crisis  there  was  no  co-operation  between  the  Indian 
banks  themselves,  or  between  them  and  the  English 
banks,  or  between  them  and  the  old-fashioned  Indian 
banks.     We  attach  peculiar    significance   to  the 
statements  made  by  witnesses  as  to  the  position  of 
the  Bank  of  Bengal  while  the  fact  that  the  Punjab 
National  Bank  has  been  received  on  the  clearing 
list — only,  after  surviving  the  crisis — shows  that  at 
present  good  relations  do  exist  and  that  there  is 
future  possibility  of  better,  yet  the  absence  of  a  pro- 
vincial bank  probably  meant  the  downfall  of  sound  bankl 
which  might  have  been  saved.    The  Bank  of  Bengal 
is  too  big,   not  local  in  its  sympathy,  ignorant  os 
provincial  conditions  and  not  susceptible  to  the  in- 
fluence of  ibe  Provincial  Government.   The  Lahore 
Branch  wis  willing  to  help  and  made  recommenda. 
tions  to  Calcutta,  but  these  were  rejected  with  curt- 
ness,  and  not  e»en  on  the  deposU  of  Government  paper 
would  the  Ban's,  of  Bengal  consent  to  advance  money  to 
the  Punjab  National  Bank.'' 


NOTES- 

British  Loans  to  the  Allies  and  the  Dominions  :  In 
moving    a  vote  of  credit    the  week  before  last, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
ptold  the  House  of  Commons  that  on  October  19th, 
fthe  loans  to  the  Allies  amounted  to  1,465  millions 
1  sterling,  and  loans  to  the  Dominions  to  218  millions. 
^Altogether,  he  added,  568  millions  had  been  lent 
to  Russia,  425  millions  to  France,  345  to  Italy 
and  127  to  smaller  States.    Britain's  debts  abroad 
did  not   exceed  one  thousand  million.    Mr.  Law 
did  not  specify  the  Dominions  to  which  loans  had 
r,  been  made,  but  India  is  not  one  of  them.  Rather 
I  the  contrary.    The  figures  given  above  should  give 
f  food  for  thought  for  such  of  our  British  fellow-sub- 
jects in  this  country  who  claim  the  right  of  deciding 
the  pace  of  our  political  progress  on  the  ground  that 
British  capital  is  invested  in  India. 

More  Colleges  for  Bombay  :  We  are  glad  that  the 
Government  of  Bombay  have  realised  the  urgent 
necessity  for  providing  increased  facilities  fou*  higher 
education.  The  number  of  students  rejected  by 
the  Arts  colleges  has  been  increasing.  The 
Government  order  states  that  his  Excellency 
the  Governor  in  Council  is  pleased  to  appoint 
a  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  question  of 
providing  additional  facilities  for  education  in  the 
Government  Arts  colleges  by  means  of  (1)  increasing 
accommodation  in  these  colleges  and  (2)  establishing 
new  colleges  in  suitable  centres.  The  Committee 
will  consist  of  the  following  members:—  The  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Instruction,  Chairman.  The 
Principals  of  all  Government  Arts  Colleges  in 
the  Presidency,  the  Honourable  Mr.  R.  P. 
Paranjpye,  Mr.  C.  H.  Setalvad,  and  the  Rev.  Father 
A.  Goodier.  The  Committee  will  meet  in  Bombay. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  will  fix  the  date  and 
place  of  meeting  of  the  Committee  and  inform 
the  members.  He  will  report  the  result  of  the  deli- 
berations   of  the  Committee   to    Government  as 

early  as  possible.   

Swadeshi  Banking:  The  failure  of  several  Banks  in 
the  Punjab  and  Bombay,  managed  by  Indians,  five 
years  ago,  led  to  a  general  discrediting  of  Swadeshi 
banking.  The  liquidation  proceedings  of  these  banks 
have  been  in  progress  since.  The  People's  Bank 
was  the  most  important  Punjab  Bank  which  had 
to  be  wound  up.  The  Punjabee  .says  that  the  Liqui- 
dator expects  to  pay  the  creditors  16  annas  in  the 
rupee,  and  quotes  from  the  report  of  a  Committee 
appointed  by  the  Punjab  Government  to  show  that 


Panchama  Education  in  Mysore:    Mr.  C.  R.  Reddy, 
M.  A.,  I.  G.  of  Education,   has  submitted  a  com- 
prehensive   scheme  for    the    development  of  the 
Central  Panchama  Bording  School  at  Mysore  into 
a  Central   Panchama  Educational,  Industrial  and 
Training  Institution  at  a  cost  of  Rs  37,124  recurring 
and   Rs.  32,500   nonrecurring.    The  school  will  be 
exclusively  for  Panchamas  as  other  depressed  class 
people  who  are  caste  Hindus  are  not  likely  to  mix 
with  them.    The  following  Industries  together  with 
General  Education,  will  be  taught  in  the  school: 
Boot  and  shoe  making,  Weaving,  Carpentry  and 
Smithy,    Tailoring,    Agricultue    and  Sericulture 
(Compulsory),    Brick  laying    and   house  build- 
ing.    It   will    be    an    Anglo- Vernacular  Lower 
Secondary  School,   with   Upper    Secondary  and 
Normal     Training     Classes     attached     to  it. 
The  following  obligations  are  imposed  that  it  shall 
be  a  sort  of  residential  boarding   institution  and 
when  sufficient  number  of  teachers  are  trained  simi- 
lar and  smaller  institutions  be  opened  in  mufassal. 
That  the  boys  who  pass  the  English  Lower  Second- 
ary Examination  be  drafted  to  High  School  and 
those  who  pass  the  Kannada  Upper  Secondary 
Examination    be    sent    out    as    teachers    in  the 
smaller  institutions  to  be  opened  in  the  mufassal. 
That  the  present  school    confined   to  Panchama 
boys  and   that   a  recommendation   be    made  to 
Governnment   to  open    a  separate  institution  on 
similar  lines  for  Panchama  girls  in  the  Mysore  City. 
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THE  FRANCHISE  PROBLEM  IN  BOMBAY. 

The  Montagn-Chelinsford  report  lays  down  two  prin- 
ciples to  be  kept  in  view  in  forming  the  electorates  in 
the  Provinces.    The   system  of  indireot  electorates 
shonld  be  swept  away,  as  it  is  the  main  cause  of  the 
unreality  that  characterises  the  existing  Councils  by 
effectively  preventing  the  representative  from  feeling 
that  he  stands  in  any  genuine  relation  to  the  original 
voter.  The  limitations  of  the  franchise,  which    it  is 
obvionsly   desirable  to  make  as  broad  as  possible, 
shonld,    it    is    laid   down,    be  determined  rather 
with   reference    to   practical   difficulties    than  to 
any   a    priori    considerations    as  to    the  exact 
degree  of  education  or  amount  of  income  which  mi^ht 
be  held  to  constitute  a  qualification.    The  distin- 
guished authors  proceed  to  elaborate  the  point.    "  It 
is  possible,"  they  observe,  "that  owing  to  unequal 
distribution  of  population  and   wealth  it  may  be 
necessary  to  differentiate  the  qualifications  for  a  vote 
not  merely  between  provinces  but  between  different 
parts  of  the  same  province.    It  is  essential  to  take 
due  acoount  of  the  problems  involved  in  the  main- 
tenance of  an  electoral  roll,  the  attendance  of  voters 
at  a  polling  centre,  the  danger  of  impersonation  and 
the  subsequent  adjudication  of  electoral  petitions.  On 
these  considerations  the  strength  of  the  official  and 
non-official  agency  which  could  be  made  available  for 
electoral  purposes  throughout  the  country  has  an  im- 
portant bearing,  and  warns  us  against  such  an  inordi- 
nately sudden  extension  of  the  franchise  as  might  lead 
to  a  breakdown  of  the  machinery  through  sheer  weight 
of  numbers"  (P.  110).  With  reference  to  what  is  said 
in  the  above  passage  as  to  the  probable  necessity  of 
having  to  differentiate  the  qualifications  for  a  vote 
between  different    parts  of  the  same  province,  it 
may  be  noted  that,  such  differentiation  as  between 
difierent  classes  of  voters  is  strongly  deprecated.  At 
page  130  of  the  report,  it  is  observed  in  respect  of 
the  electorates  to  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly: 
"  If  constituencies  are  to  be  approximately  even  in 
size,  it  may  be  necessary  to  concede  a  special  franchise 
to  the  Muhammadans  who,  taken  as  a  whole,  are 
poorer  than  the  Hindus  and  this  means  giving  a  vote 
bo  some  Muhammadans  who  could  not  be  entitled  to 
vote  if  they  were  Hindus.    That  is  an  undesirable 
anomaly,  to  which  we  should  prefer  the  anomaly  of 
unequal  constituences."    Such  an  anomaly  at  present 
exists  between  the    genera!    electorates    and  the 
special  Mahomedan  electorates.    A  Mahomedan  who 
holds  land  assessed  or  assessable    at  one  hundred 
rupees  outside  the  city  of  Bombay  or  pays  income-tax 
on  the  minimum  assessable  income  of  one  thousand 
rupees,  is  entitled  to  vote  in  the  special  electorate,  but 
a  non-Mahomedan  with  these  qualifications  is  not 
a  voter.    Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord   Chelmsford  point 
out  that,  though  the  special  Mahomedan  electorates 
were  intended  to  be  fairly  inclusive,  even  they  are 
limited  to  a  few  hundred  electors.    If  direct  votin°- 
for  the  Legislative  Council  is  introduced,  and  the  fran- 


chise assimilated  wholly  or  in  part  to  that  under  a 
extended  scheme  of  Local    Self-Government,  th 
Mahomedan  electorates,    along   with   the  genera 
electorates,   will     greatly  increase    in  their  sise 
and     representative    character.     We     think  it 
absolutely   necessary     that     the     electorate  for 
the  Legislative  Council  should  be  carved  out  of, 
if  it  cannot   be    identical    with,   the   Local  and 
Municipal  electorates,    not   only   because,  as  Mr 
Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford  remark,  the  lattei 
are  the  true  schools  of  citizenship,  but  even  more 
because,  now  that  Municipalities  and  Local  Boards 
are  not  to  elect  members  of  the  Legislature,  without  a 
connecting   link    in   the   electorates   between  the 
local  and   provincial  parts  of  the  administration, 
the  former  are  likely  to  lose  in  attractiveness  for 
the  more  ambitious,  who  are  also  often  the  more 
able,  men  and  to  become  the  monopoly  of  those  who 
think  the  rustic  cackle  of  their  bourgs,  the  murmur 
of  the  world.    In  any  case  we  apprehend  a  consider, 
able   falling-off  in     local  self-Government  as  the 
consequence  of  the  introduction  of  direct  electorates, 
at  any  rate  during  the  initial  stages  of  constitutional 
reform. 

Mr.  Montagu  and  Lord  Chelmsford  consider  the 
Municipal  and  the  local  board   franchise  as  the  best 
means  of  acquiring  education   in  citizenship.  The 
Government  of  India  in  their    last  resolution,  dated 
16th  May  last,  on  Locai  Self-government,  remark 
that  the  provision  of  a  substantial  elected  majority 
on  local  bodies  involves  as  a  necessary  corollary 
that  the  franchise  for  such  election  should  be  suffici- 
ently low  to  obtain  constituencies  which  will  be  rea£\ < 
ly  representative  of  the  body   of  the  rate-payers. 
"  So  far  as   information    is   at  present  available," 
they     proceed     to   observe,    "  it     would  appear 
that  the  average  electorate  in  municipalities  in  India 
represents  some  6  per  cent  of  the  population  and  the 
electorate  in  district  boards  some   "6  per  cent.    It  is 
recognised  that  a  full  elective  system  analogous  to 
that  which  obtains  in  the  West(suchas  the  municipal 
franchise  in  England  which  is  understood  to  include 
some  16  per  cent  of  the  population  concerned)  can- 
not be  immediately  or  universally  applied,  but  it 
shonld  be  regarded  as  the  end  to  be  kept  in  view  and 
worked  up  to."    The  Government  of  Bombay  had  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  for  municipal  and  local 
bodies,  and  the  committee  has,  it  is  understood,  made 
important  suggestions  which  will  largely  increase  the 
number  of  voters.    According  to  a  statement  present- 
ed to  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  in  July  last, 
the  total  number  of  municipal  voters  in  the  Presidency* 
including  Sind  is,  in  round  numbers,  150,000,  while 
that  of  Talnka  Local  Boards  is  about  170,000.  The 
qualifying  rate  in  Municipalities  varies  from  Rs.  20 
in  Ghatkoper  Kirol  and  Rs,  10  in  Poona  Suburban, 
to  annas  10  in  Igatpuri  and  annas  8   in  Ghoga  and 
and  Ratnagiri.    The  qualifying  rate  for  Local  Board 
elections,  however,  is  the  same  throughout  the  Pre- 
sidency, namely,  assessment  of  land  of  Rs.  48  or 
more  per  annum.    The  local  Government  have  power 
to  reduce  this  rate,  but  this  power  has  not  been 
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used.    The    Talaka  Local  Board    voters  number 

(  about  170,000,  as  said  above,  and  it  has 
been   calculated    that  a  redaction  of  the  quali- 

?  fying  rate  to  ljs.  16  would  raise  the  number  of  voters 
to  over  650,000.  The  rent- payers,  lodgers  and 
tenants,  are  not  at  present  entitled  to  vote,  but  this 
is  inequitable,  and  the  franchise,  on  every  ground, 
should  be  extended  to  them.    Taking  all  together, 

'  the  number  of  voters  for  municipal  and  local  boards 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  number  under  a  more 
extended  franchise  in  the  near  future  1,500,000,  in- 

■i  stead  of  about  320,000  as  at  present.  An  electorate 
of  between  three  quarters  of  a  million  and  one  million 

"  voters  can  be  formed  out  of  this  body  for  the  Legisla- 

|  tive  Council  in  this  Presidency.  An  electorate  of  this 

^  size  comprising  from  7^  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
adult  male  population  of  the  Presidency,  will,  we 
think,  be  an   adequate  basis  for   a  considerable 

^  measure  of  provincial  autonomy,  and  for  reducing  to 

,  a  minimum  the  category  of  "  reserved  "  subjects  to 
be  dealt  with  by  what  the  report  styles  "the  official 

•j  Executive  Government,"  consisting  of  the  Governor 
and  the  Members  of  his  Executive  Council. 

[      As    Government    themselves     contemplate  the 

.  enlargement  of  the  Municipal  and  Local  Board 
electorates,  there  can  be  no  serious  administrative 

I  difficulty  in  managing  an  electorate  of  half  the  size 

.  for  the  Legislative  Council.  The  machinery  of  the 
Municipalities  and  Local  Boards  will,  of  course,  be 
available,  in  addition  to  Government  agency  and 
should  be  availed  for  the  Legislative  Council  elections 

.  nlso.  While  nobody  would  suggest  that  the  electorate 
should  be  of  unmanageable  dimensions,  we  think  it 
unduly  cautious  to  fix  our  attention  primarily  on  the 
possibility  of  electoral  abuses.  If  this  had  been 
done  in  every  other  country,  there  will  be  few  of 
them  to-day  enjoying  the  privileges  of  responsible 
Government.   The  history  of  the  English  electorates 

'  is  itself  the  best  proof  of  this.  In  India,  the  course  of 
reform,  political  and  social,  has  been  greatly  impeded 
by  a  too  lively  apprehension  of  all  the  possible  abuses 

4  that  may  follow  on  the  track  of  reform.  In  this 
respect  the  Anglo-Indian  official  is  the  exact  counter- 
part of  the  orthodox  Hindu.  There  are  orthodox 
Hindus  who  object  that  if  widows  were  allowed  to 
remarry  there  will  be  quite  an  epidemic  of  the  mur- 

'  der  of  husbands  ;  that  if  girls  are  educated  they  will 
employ  their  literary  talents  chiefly  for  the  produc- 
tion of  love-letters  ;  that  if  the  depressed  classes  were 
educated  and  their  social  and  economic  condition  im- 
proved there  would  be  nobody  left  to  carry  on  the 

'  work  of  conservancy  in  the  country.  These  good 
people  are  not  at  all  troubled  by  the  gross  abuses 
which  prevail  in  the  present  order  of  things.  Your 
bureaucrat  likewise  never  considers  the  possibility  of 
abuses  where  his  own  schemes  are  concerned.  He  will 

'  impose  and  maintain  a  duty  on  salt  in  a  tropical 
country  with  a  long  sea-board,  without  considering  the 
effect  of  letting  loose  on  the  people  a  vast  horde  of  low- 
paid  employees  to  prevent  them  from  utilising  the 
brine  which  Nature  has  provided  with  such  a  lavish 

1  hand.  He  will  artificially  raise  the  value  of  the  rnpee 

i  by  legislation  to  a  level  higher  than  the  price  of  silver 


it  contains  and  trust  to  the  police  and  the  magistracy 
to  counteract  by  their  vigilance  the  enormous  temp- 
tation which  his  policy  offers  to  the  manufacturer  of 
false  coins.  But  it  will  not  occur  to  him  that  it  is 
just  as  possible  to  put  down  election  abuses  by 
similar  measures.  An  ancient  institution  bore 
on  its  front  portal  the  inscription:  "Be  bold." 
A  motto,  on  the  inner  portal  bade  the  entrant :  "Ever 
more  be  bold."  The  inmost  portal,  however,  con- 
tained a  warning  to  the  neophyte,  heartened  to  a  high 
pitch  by  the  two  outer  inscriptions,  to  temper  his 
boldness  with  prudence  :  "Be  not  too  bold."  This,  it 
seems  to  us,  is  the  proper  counsel  to  all  reformers. 
The  official,  however,  is  apt  to  invert  the  order  of 
these  exhortations;  or  rather,  to  lay  all  the  stress  on 
the  last  and  to  slur  over  the  first  two.  In  framing 
the  electorates  the  proper  course,  we  think, 
is  to  bring  into  our  scheme  as  large  a  number 
of  persons  as  possible  having  regard  to  their  intelli- 
gence and  capacity,  and  to  devise  measures  for 
putting  down  abuses  that  may  ensue.  Even  in 
England  election  abuses  have  not  disappeared,  not- 
withstanding the  long  political  experience  of  the 
people  and  many  severe  measures  against  corrup- 
tion. 


IS  INDIA  CIVILIZED.*  I. 


Sir  John  Woodroffe,  the  scholarly  Judge  of  the 
Calcutta  High  Court,  has  rendered  a  great  service  to 
India  by  his  book  "Is  India  Civilized  ?"  The 
volume  consists  of  twelve  essays  on  Indian  culture. 
In  a  brief  introduction,  Sir  John  observes  that  the 
question  which  forms  the  title  of  the  book  is  raised 
by  Mr.  William  Archer  whose  book  "  India  and  the 
Future  "  was  recently  reviewed  in  these  columns. 
Mr.  Archer  finds  India  as  a  whole  to  be  in  the  state 
of  "barbarism."  Referring  to  the  remark  of  an 
Indian  that  it  did  not  matter  if  Mr.  Archer  thought 
so,  as  his  was  only  the  last  of  a  long  list  of  mis- 
understanding works  abusive  of  India  and  her  cul- 
ture, Sir  John  Woodroffe  writes  :  "This  indifferent 
attitude  is  a  mistake.  India  cannot  at  the  present 
moment  allow  any  charges  against  her  to  go  un- 
answered. Lordship  over  alien  peoples  at  present 
ultimately  rests  on  might,  though  particular  circum- 
stances may  render  its  actual  enforcement  unnecess- 
ary, But  (apart  from  such  implied  consent  as  may 
in  any  particular  case  be  held  to  exist)  the  right 
which  Power-holders  today  allege  is  cultural  supe- 
riority and  the  duty  to  raise  the  ruled  to  the  cultural 
level  religious,  moral  and  intellectual  of  those  who 
control.  It  is  with  reference  to  such  a  daty  that  Mr 
Archer  finds  India  to  be  barbarous".  Sir  John  Wood- 
roffe's  object  in  this  book  is  not  to  go  into  questions 
of  practical  politics.  It  is  chiefly  to  show  the  three 
causes,  racial,  religions  and  political,  which  are  at 
the  back  of  the  influences  making  for  the  cultural 
conquest  of  this  country.  He  very  justly  says  that  in 
judging  of  a  civilization  we  must  look  to  its  funda- 
mental principles.  "Having  lived  in  this  country  for 
a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years,"  he  writes,  "  I  am 

*  Messrs.  Ganesh  &  Co-,  Madras. 
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well  aware  of  the  divergence  between  Ideals  and 
Facts.  The  greater  one's  interest  in  India  the  more 
acutely  is  it  observed.  But  this  charge  is  one  which, 
in  varying  ways,  can  be  made  in  different  degree 
against  all  peoples.  We  mast  also  distinguish  bet- 
ween what  is  essential  and  of  value  and  what  is 
mere  crust."  We  are  inclined  to  emphasise  this 
last  exhortation  when  we  see  Sir  John  Woodroffe 
needlessly,  as  we  think,  worrying  himself  as  to  whe- 
ther a  remark  reported  to  have  been  made  by  "one 
who  has  been  called  an  Indian  leader"  in  a  speech, 
represents  an  actual  tendency  of  the  ludian  mind. 
The  remark  is  that  "  Eoglish  institutions  were  the 
standards  by  which  their  (the  Indiaus')  aspirations 
were  set)."  Sir  John's  observations  on  this  are  as 
follow  :  M  We  may  all  benefit  by  the  example  and 
influence  of  others.  But  it  is  the  Racial  Sun  of 
those  who  speak  in  this  way  which  is  set.  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  of  any  ordinary,  much  less  a 
leading,  Englishman  or  Irishman,  however  friendly  to 
and  an  admirer  of  (let  us  say)  France,  saying  that 
"French  institutions  were  the  standards  by  which 
his  aspirations  were  set".  He  would  think  that  his 
own  perfected  institutions  and  racial  ideals  were  the 
standards  according  to  which  his  aspirations  should  be 
set.  Is  it  possible  with  such  a  frame  of  mind  to  have 
independence  and  nobility  of  spirit  ?  But  perhaps  it 
and  other  like  sayings  are  only  evidence  of  the  oc- 
casional lingering  of  the  servient  spirit  of  a  dis- 
appearing generation  into  a  newly  opening  age  of 
nobility,  courage,  vigour  and  freedom.  I  greatly 
hope  so." 

We  cannot  help  regretting  that  Sir  John  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  the  Indian  leader  who  made 
the  remark.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  eminent 
author  would  have  found  no  ground  for  misgiving  in  it 
if,  as  we  suspect,  what  the  speaker  intended  to  mean 
was  that  the  standards  in  political  (not  in  cultural) 
matters  were  set  to  Indians  by  English  institutions. 
We  are  sure  no  Indian  leader  holds  that  in  social  and 
religions  matters  we  should  be  guided  by  J  English 
standards.  But  in  politics  we  certainly  take  our 
standard  from  English  and  not  from  Indian  institu- 
tions because  there  are  no  Indian  institutions  which 
embody  the  principles  which  we  are  anxious  to  see 
incorporated  in  the  Government  of  India.  Perhaps, 
the  right  way  of  putting  it  is  to  say  that  our 
standards  are  set  by  the  institutions  of  Western 
democracies,  but  England  is  the  oldest 
if  not  the  oldest,  of  such  democracies,  and  is,  more- 
over, the  one  with  which  we  are  most  familiar,  and 
we  see  no  reason  for  searching  of  the  heart  in  the 
remark  of  the  Indian  leader.  His  studies  have  no 
doubt  showed  Sir  John  Woodroffe  that  India  has 
never  through  the  ages  turned  her  back  to  the 
light  from  whatever  quarter  it  might  come.  She 
has  assimilated  truth  wherever  it  might  have  ori- 
ginated and  made  it  one  with  her  own.  There  are 
Greek,  Persian  and  Mahomedan  elements  in  Indian 
culture,  but  it  requires  elaborate  research  to  find  out 
which  is  pure  Indian  and  which  is  foreign.  In  the 
same  way,  many  of  us  are  now  unable  to  distinguish 
between    what  we    have     absorbed     from  our 


Western  education  and  what  we  have  inherited 
from  our  Indian  ancestry.  "  Is  Indian  civilization 
about  to  be  renewed  or  to  he  broken  up — 
another  instance  of  that  disintegration  which  has 
followed  the  introduction  of  Western  civilization 
among  Eastern  peoples  p"  If  by  Eastern,  Sir  John 
means  Alricaor  Australia,  it  is  true  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  Western  civilization  has  had  the  effect  of  disinte- 
grating the  iudigeuou?  civilization.  But  where  in  Asia 
has  this  result  been  observed?  Japan  is  the  one 
Asiatic  country  where  Westreu  civilization  has  been 
widly  absorbed,  and  yet  observers  tell  us  that  these  it 
is  more  of  a  "protective  colouring  "  —  the  utilization 
of  the  weapons  of  the  West  to  keep  the  West  out. 
Moreover,  when  we  speak  of  civilization,  Western 
and  Eastern,  or  Western  and  Indian,  we  must,  as  Sir 
John  himself  has  said  look  to  fundamental  principles. 
The  question  which  he  asks  is,  in  any  case,  singularly 
untimely.  The  West  is  now  called  upon  to 
reconstruct  her  civilization  which  the  war 
has  laid  in  ruins.  The  Eastern  or  Indian 
civilization,  comparatively  speaking,  is  in  no 
such  parlous  state.  We  doubt  if  any  war  can 
touch  the  bases  of  Indian  civilization  as  this  war  has 
touched  the  bases  of  Western  civilization.  Because 
Indian  civilization  rests  on  "metaphysical"  founda- 
tions which  fire  cannot  burn,  the  wind,  dry,  the 
sword,  cut,  or  machine  guns,  destroy.  This  feature 
of  our  civilization  has  been  ridiculed  by  Western 
critics  who  four  short  years  ago  thought  that  civiliz- 
ation rested  most  securely  on  wealth  and  trade,  and 
armaments  to  protect  both.  When  Crsesas  boasted 
of  his  wealth,  Solon  warned  him  that  the  man  whoi 
had  iron  would  rob  him  of  his  gold.  The  war  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  Western  nations  to  the  fact 
that  capitalism  is  a  national  danger.  Pro- 
grammes are  being  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  the 
equitable  distinction  of  wealth  between  classes  and 
between  individuals.  It  is  thought  wrong  that  the 
working  men  should  be  given  a  subsistence  wage, 
while  the  employer  makes  huge  profits.  The  same 
principle  should  be  applied  to  nations  as  well  if  the 
proposed  League  of  Nations  is  to  produce  the  results 
expected  of  it.  If,  a9  at  present  happens,  the  pro- 
ducing nations  continue  to  be  left  a  bare  subsistence, 
and  the  manufacturing  and  militant  nations  take 
the  lion's  share  of  the  world's  wealth,  the  League  of 
Nations  cannot  prevent  another  world  cataclysm 
before  which  the  war  which  has  been  just  suspended 
will  be  mere  child's  play. 

THE  FIRST  MYSORE  LADIES  CONFERENCE. 
Resolutions. 


The  first  of  the  Resolutions  placed  befora  the  conference 
affirmed  that  higher  education  should  be  ou  the  same  lines  for 
women  as  for  men;  aud  was  moved  by  Srimati  Mrs.  K.  D' 
Kukmiuiauima  13.  A,,  and  seconded  by  Srimati  Sdu:  K.  Sub- 
baniuia  B.  At 

In  commending  this  Resolution  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
meeting  the  President,  Mrs.  Chiindrasekhara  Aiyar,  observed 
that  Mrs.  Rukiuiniamma  had  given  excellent  reasons  in 
support  of  it.  "  Female  education"  was  not  a  happy  expres" 
sion,  accentuating  as  it  did  the  sex-aspect  where  it  did  not 
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exist  ;  cultured  people  did  not  like  it  either  ;  and  she  might 

1  add  that  her  husband,  whenever  he  found  the  expression 
4  female "  used  in  that  way,  was  for  scoring  it  out  and 
substituting  »'  woman."  As  regards  the  main  portion  of  the 
Resolution,  she  bad  this  to  say  that  women  were  already  in 
a  very  disadvantageous  position  compared  with  men  in  tne 
matter  of  higher  sdueation  ;  what  they  wanted  was  greater 
facilities,  more  encouragement  and  better  inducements,  rather 
than  any  discrimination  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects  or  the 

[  mode  of  teaching-  The  vernaculars  were  no  doubt  entitled  to 
special  consideration  in  the  curriculum  of  national  education. 

•  but  if  their  exclusive  use  ae  the  media  of  higher  education 
was  as  beneficial  and  desirable  as  it  was  represented  to  be,  it 

'  must  be  so  for  all,  and  not  merely  for  women  students.  She 
deprecated  experiments  beiDg  made  in  this  respect  at  the 
expense  of  women  till  after  the  scheme  had  been  tried  sue. 
cessfully  in  the  case  of  meo.  Instead  of  that,  if  the  lines  on 
which  higher  education  was  given  to   women   were  made 

1  materially  different  from  those  available  to  men,  the  result 
would  be  an  increasing  divergence  of  quality  between  the  pro- 

'  ducts  of  the  two  kinds  of  education,  entailing  among  other 
things  the  one  being  placed  at  a  serious  disadvantage  com. 
pared  with  the  other  in  entering  the  various  walks  of  life. 

J  It  was  easy  enough  to  draw  up  special  curricula  in  the  verna- 
culars for  women  students^  but  it  was  rather  difficult  to  ste 
how,  if  the  latter  insisted  upon  following  the  same  course  of 
studies  as  were  availeble  for  men,  they  could  be  prevented 
from  following  their  own  choice. 

The  Resolution  was  put  to  the  meeting  and  carried  un- 
animously. 

The  second  Resolution,  about  the  desirability  of  raising 
the  age  of  marriage  for  boys  and  girls,  was  to  have  been 
,  wiovecl  by  Mrs.  G.  Amvaruudienyar  ;  but  owing  to  her 
'  regrettable  absence  on  account  of  illness,  though  she  had 
come  all  the  way  from  Bangalore,  to  speak  on  the  point  the 
duty  of  moving  the  same  fell  to  the  Pre  ident  Mrs.  Chandra- 
sekhara  Aiyar.    In  doing  so,  she  said  that  shejj  had  spoken 

-  at  some  length  at  the  Civic  and  Spcial  conference  held  in 
Jnne  1917  on  the  subject  of  postponing  the  age  of  marriage. 

I  She  did  not  want  to  repeat  all  that  she  had  s.iid  then,  but 
would  content  herself  with  summarising  the  main  points. 
After  doing  so,  she  remarked  that  till  education  was  fully 
and  properly  gone  through,  marriage  was  undesirable  for  both 

I  seaes  ;  it  interfered  with  education,  and  it  was  bad  for  the 
health  of  those  prematurely  united  in  wedlock;  there  could 
be  no  doubt  whatever  about  the  fact,  and  she  alluded  to 
several  instances  from  her  own  experience.  The  next  ques- 
tion was  whether  legislation  by  Government  should  be  resort- 
ed to  in  order  to  raise  the  age  of  marriage-     The  speaker 

'  considered  that  this  was  not  a  very  effective  or  satisfactory 
remedy,  and  that  a  much  better  thing  was  that  they  shou'd 

i  themselvse  realies  the  evil  consequences  of  early  marriage  and 
act  with  the  force  of  public  opinion  behind  them  to  get  rid 
of  those  consequences*  ln  tn's  connection,  she  cited  the 
instance  of  plague  prevention  measures  :  when  plague  first 
broke  out  twenty  years  aS°»  tne  people  did  not  understand 
the  benefits  of  evacuati011  and  disinfection  ;  so  when  the 
authorities  insisted  on  their  giving  up  their  homes  and 

:  betaking  themselves  to  sheds,  there  was  bitter  opposition,  a 
good  deal  of  obstruction,  and  even  a  few  murders.    But  now 

-  that  people  had  begun  to  see  for  themselves  the  advantages 
f    of  these  measures,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to 

do  what  was  ueeeful,  and  many  lives  were  being  saved  and 
much  suffering  obviated.    Similarly  with  regard  to  the  age 
J    of  marriage.    There  was  a  Regulation  which  made  it  punish- 
\    able  to  cnuse  the  marriage  of  a  girl  who  had  not  completed 
,    8  years  of  age  ;  very  few  people  did  take  part  in  snch  marri- 
ages now;  but  foolish  people  who  wanted  to  evade  the  law, 
j    had  merely  to  go  to  Jolarpet  beyond  the  border,  perform 
the  marriage  of  the  infants,  and  return  to  the  State  without 
1    fear  of  punishment.     There  was  a  proposal  that  Government 


should  raise  the  minimum  age  of  marriage  to  10  years  ;  but 
already  all  kinds  of  objections  and  controversies  were  being 
raised,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  that  in  any  case  very  little 
good  would  come  out  of  it  in  the  end.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
speaker  the  proper  age  was  much  higher  ;  but,  as  she  had 
a  ready  said,  it  was  far  better  that  people  should  themselves 
realise  what  was  the  right  thing  to  do  in  the  matter  and 
regulate  their  action  accordingly.  Early  marriage  wm 
opposed  to  the  Shastras  ;  and  it  seemed  to  have  come  into 
vogue  in  the  diysof  Mahomedan  domination,  when  unmarried 
young  women  were  liable  to  be  carried  away,  whereas 
married  women  were  immune  ;  hence  even  children  in  the 
cradle  were  occasionally  put  through  the  ceremeny  of 
marriage.  The  times  had  altogether  changed.  Women 
were  now  everywhere  respected;  and  in  public  functions 
and  in  all  respectable  society  the  first  honours  were 
accorded  to  women.  In  the  state  of  enlightenuient 
that  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  British  admini- 
stration, the  old  precautionary  practice  of  early  marriage 
had  lost  all  reason  for  its  existence.  After  touching  upon 
some  of  the  practical  inconveniences  of  early  marriage  and 
the  advantages  of  postponement,  the  speaker  added  that  they 
(the  women)  should  understand  the  matter  clearly  and  speak 
up  strongly  in  support  of  what  was  undoubtedly  the  better 
practice.  The  men  stood  on  platforms  and  spoke  themselves 
hoarse  in  fovour  of  late  marriages  ;  but  they  were  not  sup- 
ported by  their  womenkind,  whose  opposition  even  compelled 
them  to  break  their  solemn  resolutions.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
women  had  greater  strength  of  mind  in  these  matters  than 
men:audif  they  made  up  their  minds  that  the  reform  in 
question  was  a  desirable  one,  nothing  could  prevent  its  being 
accomplished. 

Mrs.  Ranganna  seconded  the  resolution,  which  was  carried 
without  a  single  dissentient  vote. 

THE  DEPRESSED  CLASSES  MISSION 
MANGALORE. 


FR'M   A  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  visit  of  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  to  Mangalore  for  laying 
the  fnnnd«tiou — stone  of  the  local  National  Girls'  School  on 
the  6th  Inst,  was  availed  of  by  the  Depressed  Classes 
Mission,  Mangalore  and  the  distinguished  visitor  was  invited 
to  the  various  Institutions  worked  by  the  Mission  to  see 
the  progress  made  since  her  last  visit  to  the  place  in  January 
1909,  which  gave  a  great  impetus  to  the  movement. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Mission  Mr.  K.  Rangarao,  after 
showing  her  the  several  articles  made  by  the  Panchama 
students,  briefly  sketched  the  work  done  during  the  period 
and  said  that  at  present  the  Mission  maintained  7  day  schools 
10  night  schools,  1  Boarding  House  aud  an  Industrial  Insti- 
tute which  won  a  Silver  Medal  for  its  work  in  carpentry  and 
weaving,  in  the  Industrial  Exhibition  held  in  Mangalore  in 
December  1917.  The  Panchama  colony  accomodates  60 
Panchama  families  and  there  are.  16  Socio — religious  Asso- 
ciations for  Bhajan  and  Temperance  work.  Difficulty  was 
being  felt  in  the  giving  of  higher  education  to  Panchama 
boys,  in  that  the  Mission  has  no  funds  of  its  own  to  provide 
for  it  and  that  the  other  lecal  educational  institutions  have 
not  yet  responded  to  the  request  made  to  them  to  admit 
Pauchama  boys  under  conditions. 

Mrs.  Besant  was-  greatly  pleased  at  the  pogress  made 
and  congratulated  the  Mission  at  the  excellent  work,  they 
have  been  doing  under  great  difficulties.  The  work, 
however,  on  that  account  should  not  be  sleekened  in  as  much 
as  in  the  service  of  the  lowest,  lies  the  Realization  of  the 
Supreme.  She  was  then  taken  to  see  the  Homesteads 
of  their  colony  at  Deravail,  a  suburb  few  miles  off  the 
town  aud  in  the  visitors'  books,  the  following  remarks  by 
her  are  invaluable. 

"  No  better  service  can  be  rendered  to  India  than  the 
up  lift  of  her  submerged  classes,  giving  them  back  their 
self-respect  and  opening  up  avanues  of  employment.  The 
Depressed  classes  Mission,  Manglore  is  doing  splendid  work 
in  this  field  not  only  in  the  schools  and  in  the  thorough 
Manual  Training  in  the  central  Mission  but  in  the  colonies 
where  they  are  provided  by  homesteads.  May  the  Divine 
blessing  rest  on  those  who  serve  Narayans  in  His  pooreBt 
bretheren." 
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The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Purshottamdas  Thakordas. 

A.  J.  Bilimoria,  Esq. 

Current  Accounts  opened  and  interest  allowed 
on  daily  credit  balances  from  Rs.  500/-  to  Rs.  l,00/>00/-  at 
the  rate  of  2\  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  any  account  does  not  fall  below  Rs.  25,000/-  at  any 
lime  between  1st  January  and  30th  June  Interest  will  be 
allowed  during  that  period  at  2|  per  annum.  No  interest  is 
allowed  unless  the  sum  accrued  amoonts  to  Rs  3/-  Half-yearly. 

Fixed  Deposits-  Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  fixed 
for  one  or  two  years  and  for  shorter  periods  at  rates  t3  be  as- 
certained on  npplicatiou. 

Savings  Bank.  Interest  allowed  on  Savings  Bank 
Accounts  at  4  per  cent  per  annum.  Rules  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

Loans  and  Cash  Credits  are  granted  on 

approved  Securiiies. 

Purchases  and  Sales  of  Securities  and  shares 

effected. 

BillS  Of  Exchange  purchased  And  collected  and 
every  description  of  Banking  and  exchange  business  uuder-^ 
taken. 

14-4-18.  J.  PAGANDALZELL  Acting  Manager. 


THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK, 
LIMITED. 

( Registered  in  Japan.) 
Established  1880. 

Subscribed  Capital  Yen.  48,000,000. 

Paid  up  Capital  Ten.  42,000,000. 

Reserve  Fund  Yen.  23,100,000. 

Head  Office:— Yokohama. 

Branches    and    Agencies  at  Bombay, 

Buenos  Aires,  Calcutta,  Changchun,  Chi-Nan,  Dairen, 
Fengtien,  Hankow,  Harbin,  Hongkong,  Honolulu,  Kaiyuan, 
Kobe,  London,  Los  Angeles,  Lyons,  Manila,  Nagasaki,  New- 
chwang,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Rangoon,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Shanghai,  Shimonoseki,  Singapore,  Soerabaya, 
Sydney,  Tientsin,  Tokio,  Tsingtao. 
Current  Deposit  Accounts  are  opened  for 

approved  customers  and  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  per  annum  on  daily  balances  of  Rs.  1,000  opto 
Rs.  100,000,  provided  that  the  amount  of  half-yearly 
interest  is  not  less  than  Rs.  5. 

Fixed  Deposits  are  received  for  one  year 
aud  shorter  pe  iods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

Every  description  of  banking  and  exchange  business 
transacted. 

N.  IGARASHI. 
Manager,  Bombay. 
Post  Box  No.  207,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay. 

I.  NISHIMAKI. 
Manager,  Calcutta. 

1-12-17.  Post  Box  No.  406.  Olive  Street,  Caloufcta. 
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"  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest— I  will  not  equivocate— —I  will  not 
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India  and  Australia  s  We  print  in  another 
column  a  letter  from  Mr.  C.  F*  Andrews  clearing  up 
some  points  raised  by  Mr.  Poiak  in  the  letter  whicn 
we  printed  on  the  17th  November.  Neither  Mr. 
Andrews  nor  ourselves  absolved  the  Australians  of 
jdl  blame  in  the  matter  of  colour  prejudice.  They 
iave  their  share  of  it,  as  we  too  have.  The  point, 
however,  is  that  they  are  just  now,  owing  to  various 
reasons,  showing  an  inclination  to  confine  the  re- 
strictions onj  Asiatic  immigration  to  the 
narrowest  limits  compatible  with  what  they 
deem  to  be  the  best  policy  for  their  country, 
Should  we  not  recognise  tnat,  and  respond 
in  a  similar  spirit  of  liberality  ?  When  we  ask  other 
races  to  put  themselves  in  our  position,  it  is  well 
worth  our  while  before  condemning  their  methods, 
to  try  to  look  at  the  questions  involved  with  their 
eyes.  We  are  convinced  that  the  problem  of  the 
; free  admission  ^of  Indians  into  the  self-governing 
Colonies  is  likely  to  be  solved  quicker  and  more  easily, 
if  we  on  our  part  adopt  an  attitude  not  of  unbending 
irritation  but  one  of  consideration  for  their  difficul- 
ties. As  regards  intermarriage,  a  point  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  it  may  remove  the  apprehensions  of 
our  fellow-subjects  if  they  knew  that  we,  in  India, 
have  not  the  least  desire  to  encourage  the  growth  of 
a  mixed  population  in  the  Colonies. 


Mr.  Patel's  Inter-Caste  Marriage  Bill.  As  was  to 
be  expected,  public  meetings  are  being  held  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  by  Reform  associations  and 
other  public  bodies— some  to  support  Mr.  Patel's  bill 
regarding  the  validity  of  inter-caste  marriages, 
others  to  protest  against  the  same.  One  of  the  latest 
of  such  meetings  is  the  one  which  ended  in  a  fiasco 
in  Madras.  The  conveners  desired  to  protest  against 
the  Bill  as  utterly  un-Hindu  in  spirit,  highly  objec- 
tionable, and  repugnant  to  all  sections  of  the  Hindu 
community.  The  Chairman  Dewan  Bahadur  M.  O. 
Parthasarathy  Iyengar  in  the  course  of  his  introduc- 
tory remarks  said  that  if  the  Bill  was  passed  into 
law  it  would  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
Hindu  homes.  Before  the  mover  of  the  Resolution 
could  finish  reading  it,  some  among  the  audience 
desired  that  the  Resolution  should  not  go  from  the 
Hindu  community  but  that  it  should  restrict  itself  by 


stating  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  "the  orthodox 
Hindu  citizens  of  Madras,"  This  justifiable  insis- 
tence seems  to  have  made  further  proceeding  with 
the  meeting  impossible,  and  the  Chairman  was  ac- 
cordingly obliged  to  dissolve  the  meeting.  One 
interesting  incident  at  the  meeting  was  that  the 
Chairman  read  a  letter  from  Dewan  Bahadur 
Rajaratna  Mudaliar  withdrawing  his  name  from 
among  the  conveners  of  the  protest  meeting  on  the 
ground  that  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  was  only  a  permissive 
measure.  One  wonders  whether  the  Dewan  Bahadur 
first  thought  that  Government  was  about  to  enact 
that  no  more  marriages  within  each  caste  would  be 
permitted  and  that  henceforth  all  marriages  must 
necessarily  be  of  the  inter-caste  variety  ! 

Indian  Women  and  the  Franchise:  It  is  understood 
that  the  Reform  Committee  will  receive  a 
deputation  of  the  Bharat  Stree  Maha  Mandal  at 
Lahore  on  the  question  of  franchise  for  women.  A 
telegram  to  the  Bombay  Chronicle  dated  Allahabad 
the  3rd  instant  states  that  a  meeting  of  the  Prayag 
Mahilla  Samiti  (an  exclusively  ladies'  association  ) 
was  held  there  with  Mrs.  Prag  Das,  wife  of 
Rai  Bahadur  Babu  Prag  Das,  retired  judge,  in  the 
chair.  There  was  a  large  and  representative 
gathering  of  ladies.  The  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  passed  amidst  great  enthusiasm  :— 
•'  This  Samiti  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  women 
of  India  are  fit  for  the  exercise  of  political  rights 
and  that  the  introduction  of  any  sex  bar  in  the 
coming  reforms  would  be  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  ot  national  evolution.  It  urges  that  in  matters 
of  franchise  and  memberthip  ot  the  reformed 
councils,  women  should  be  treated  on  a  footing,  of 
absolute  equality  with  man." 


The  Queen  Mary  s  College  for  Women,  Madras : 
Ihe  Secretary  of  ritate  for  India  has  sanctioned  the 
proposal  to  place  the  Queen  Mary's  College  for 
Women,  Madras,  on  a  permanent  footing  with  effect 
from  the  3rd  October  1918  and  also  the  retention 
up  to  that  date  of  the  additional  Professor  on  Rs.400 
per  mensem.  We  understand  that  Rao  Bahadur  C 
Cunnan  Chettiar,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother' 
Dewan  Bahadur  C.  Ramanujam  Chettiar  has 
given  one  lakh  of  rupees  for  building  a  Women's 
Medical  School  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Queen  Marv's 
Women's  College  in  Madras.  The  gift  comes  indeed 
at  a  very  appropriate  time,  writes  the  Madras  Mail. 
as  H.  L.  Lord  Pentland  is  still  in  our  midst  and  it 
must  be  a  source  of  sincere  gratification  to  him  that 
the  educational  institution  which  he  was  mainlv 
responsible  for  starting,  already  bids  fair  to  become 
the  nucleus  as  it  were  of  a  Women's  University  in 
this  Presidency.  The  Queen  Mary's  College  received 
last  year  an  endowment  of  one  lakh  of  rupees  from 
the  Maharajah  of  Jeypore  for  founding  a  special 
science  section.  Certainly  the  education  ot  women 
in  Madras  is  making  rapid  strides  in  every  direction 
thanks  to  the  impetus  given  to  it  by  Lord  Pentland 
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BOMBAY  ELECTORATES. 


The  Bombay  Legislative  Council  at  present  has  a 
total  maximum  of  fifty  members.  Four  of  these  are 
members  by  virtae  of  their  office.  The  Governor-in- 
Coancil  can  nominate  twenty-five  members,  official 
and  non-official.  The  number  of  elected  members  is 
twenty-one.  Seven  of  these  are  directly  elected  by 
the  Sardars  of  the  Deccan,  the  Sardars  of  Gujarat, 
the  Jagirdars  and  Zamindars  of  Sind,  and  by  the 
Muhammadan  community  outside  Sind.  The  Sardars 
of  the  Deccan  number  one  hundred  and  eleven.  They 
are  defined  as  persons  whose  names  appear  in  the 
list  for  the  time  being  in  force  under  the  Resolution 
of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  dated  1887.  The 
Sardars  of  Gujarat  number  thirty-nine  persons  and 
they  are  defined  in  the  same  way  as  the  Sardars  of 
the  Deccan  except  that  the  Government  Resolution 
relating  to  them  is  less  than  ten  years  old.  The 
Government  presumably  can  add  to,  or,  exclude  from, 
these  lists  anybody  they  choose.  The  continuance  of 
constituencies  of  this  kind,  consisting  of  a  few  score 
persons  whom  Government  are  pleased  to  include  in 
their  lists  of  Sardars,  is  obviously  incompatible  with 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Montagn- 
Chelmsford  Scheme.  The  Jagirdars  and  Zamindars 
of  Sind  number  nine  hundred  and  fifty  and  are  a 
better  defined  body.  But  it  is  a  question  whether 
landlords,  as  such,  stand  in  need  of  special  representa- 
tion, having  regard  to  their  enormous  influence  in  the 
countryside,  which  will  no  doubt  make  itself  felt  in 
the  territorial  electorates.  The  Muhammadan  com- 
munity of  the  Presidency  proper  sends  four  members 
to  the  Legislative  Council.  The  number  of  Muham- 
madan electors  in  the  Northern  Division  is  2,400  ; 
in  the  Central,  759  ;  in  the  Southern,  755;  and  in 
the  city  of  Bombay,  1,639.  The  present  qualifications 
for  a  voter  are — the  holding  of  land  assessed  at 
Rs.  100  in  the  Mofussil  and  of  Rs.  2,500  in  Bombay 
City,  the  payment  of  income-tax  on  Rs.  1,000  in  the 
districts  and  Rs.  2,000  in  Bombay  City,  and  any  of 
the  following  other  qualifications:  Advocates  or 
Attorneys,  title-holders,  holders  of  diplomas  in 
Medicine  or  Engineering,  conciliators  under  the 
Deccan  Agriculturists  Relief  Act  and  graduates  of 
five  years'  standing  of  any  University  in  the  British 
Empire. 

So  much  for  the  direct  electorates  of  the  present 
Legislative  Council.  Fourteen  Members  are  elected 
indirectly.  The  first  of  these  constituencies  is  the 
Municipal  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Bombay  consist- 
ing of  seventy-two  members.  The  Municipalities 
and  District  Boards  of  the  Presidency,  including  Sind, 
return  eight  members.  The  total  nuember  of 
members  of  these  bodies  is  less  than  50U.  The 
electorates  ultimately  involved  in  the  election  to 
these  nine  seats  comprise  probably  about  400,000 
persons,  the  voters  in  Bombay  City  alone  numbering 
over  12,000  persons.    As  we  pointed  out  in  the  last 
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issue,  one  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Montagu  and  the 
Viceroy  have  laid  most  stress  on  is  the  sweeping 
away  of  the  principle  of  indirect  election.  The  right 
of  election  enjoyed  by  Municipalities  and  Local 
Boards  will  have  now  to  be  transferred  to  the  tax- 
payers who,  under  a  considerably  augmented  scheme 
of  local  self-government,  will  number  several  thou- 
sands more  than  at  present.  The  University  of 
Bombay  at  present  sends  one  member  to  the  Legis- 
lative Council.  He  is  elected  by  the  Ordinary  and 
Honorary  Fellows  numbering  193  persons.  Twenty 
of  the  Ordinary  fellows  are  elected  by  about  750 
registered  graduates.  The  University  member  under 
the  Scheme  will  have  to  be  elected  by  the  general 
body  of  graduates.  The  other  indirect  electorates  at 
present  are :  the  Indian  Commercial  Community 
which  sends  one  member  elected  by  two  bodies  in 
Bombay  numbering  about  600  persons;  the  Bombay 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  has  a  membership  of 
127  sends  one  member  and  the  Karachi  Chamber 
of  Commerce  (one  member)  with  a  membership  of  56, 
and  the  Mill-owners'  Associations  of  Bombay  and 
Ahmedabad  alternately  (one  member)  the  former 
consisting  of  98  and  the  latter  of  53  persons.  These 
small  constituencies  offend  against  the  first  principles 
of  a  sound  electoral  system,  and  some  way  will  have 
to  be  found  by  which  the  interests  of  trade  and 
commerce  can  be  adequately  represented  in  the 
Council  without  recourse  to  this  thoroughly  unsound 
and  antiquated  device.  We  are  sure  that  there  is  no 
insuperable  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  election  by 
larger  constituencies  of  gentlemen  who  now  represen'Jy 
or,  have,  in  the  past,  represented,  the  interests  oiV 
trade  and  industry  in  our  Legislative  Councils. 

We  saw  in  tho  leading  article  last  week  that  an 
electorate  of  about  one  million  persons  for  the  whole 
of  the  Presidency,  including  Sind,  is  quite  within  the 
range  of  practicability.  That  gives  about  one  mem- 
ber for  200,000  of  the  population,  assuming  that  there 
are  100  members  to  be  elected  to  the  Legislative 
Council.  This  calculation  however,  does  not  help  us 
much,  as  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  apportion  thei 
seats  on  a  solely  numerical  basis.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  the  necessity  to  provide  the  Muhammadans 
in  the  Presidency  proper  and  the  Hindus  in  Sind  with, 
separate  electorates.  Then,  there  are  the  four 
linguistic  divisions  of  the  Presidency.  And  then 
again,  there  are  the  special  claims  of  the  population 
of  the  larger  towns  which  radiate  their  progressive 
influence  in  the  surrounding  rural  tracts.  The  pro- 
portion of  Muhammadan  seats  in  this  Presidency  haa 
been  fixed  at  a  third  of  the  total  elected  seats  with  a 
few  reservations  by  the  Congress-Moslem  League 
agreement.  Some  special  representation  will  have 
obviously  to  be  conceded  to  the  largest  towns  and,  in 
the  case  of  Bombay  City,  having  regard  to  its  im- 
portance as  a  centre  of  commerce  and  industry  and 
as  the  centre  of  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  the 
Presidency,  it  will  have  to  be  considerably  in  excess 
of  the  number  which  a  mere  numerical  test  would 
warrant.  Each  of  the  four  great  natural  division^ 
of  the  Presidency  should  be  allowed  adequate  repre- 
sentation in  the  Legislative  Council.  These  con- 
siderations make  the  task  of  framing  our  electorate 
a  complex  task.  Any  arrangement  that  can  be 
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devised  will  present  many  points  for  perfectly  legiti- 
mate criticism.  The  best  coarse,  perhaps,  is  to  make 
a  beginning  keeping  as  far  as  possible  in  view  of 
familiar  landmarks.  The  Revenue  Divisions  in 
Bombay  represent  in  a  broad  way  natural  divisions. 
The  Revenue  Division,  therefore,  offers  a  snitable 
starting-point  for  our  electoral  scheme.  It  is  pre- 
ferable to  the  district  for  this  parpose  because  a 
scheme  having  the  Division  for  its  starting-point  can 
be  adjusted  to  suit  the  size  and  the  character  of  the 
population  of  the  districts  comprising  it. 


Bereavements  of  a  Distinguished  Social  Worker : 
We  deeply  regret  to  learn  of  the  sad  bereavements 
which  have  recently  befallen  Mr.  K.  Ranga  Rao 
who  has  been  doing  noble  work  for  the  depressed 
classes  of  South  Kanara.  His  son,  Mr.  K.  Sanjiva 
Rao,  died  of  influenza  in  Upper  Bnrma  at  the  early 
age  of  25,  and  on  the  same  day  in  Mangalore,  a 
grand-daughter  of  his  died  of  the  same  disease. 
To  devoted  social  workers  like  Mr.  Ranga  Rao, 
the  family  affections  are  the  great  source  of  strength 
aganist  discouragement  and  indifference,  and  we 
deeply  sympathise  with  him  in  the  double  loss  that 
has  befallen  him  and  his. 


Armistice  Celebration  at  the  Poona  Seva  Sadan : 
A  Correspondent  writes:  "The  students  of  this 
institution  celebrated  this  function  on  the  morning 
[  of  the  27th  November.  After  witnessing  the  military 
Procession  that  passed  by  their  doors  the  students 
assembled  in  the  Ramabai  Ranade  Hall.  Mrs. 
Ranade  in  her  presidential  remarks  thanked  God 
for  the  success.  She  also  referred  to  the  recent 
epidemic  of  influenza  when  the  students  of  the 
institution  worked  as  volunteers  and  thus  justified 
its  title:  The  Home  of  Service.  Mr.  Natekar,  the 
supervisor  of  the  Training  College  ofthe  institution, 
then  explained  how  the  armistice  was  related  as 

J cause  and  effect  to  Victory.  Mr.  R.  G.  Joshi  then 
described  the  services  of  India  in  the  great  war 
and  explained  how  her  status  was  going  to  be 
raised  owing  to  the  loyal  co-operation  of  her 
people.  Mr.  K.  S.  Abhyankar  then  explained 
how  the  Suffragists  stopped  all  opposition  when  the 
war  was  declared,  and  how  their  aims  were  achieved 
by  more  peaceful  means.  He  eulogised  the  splendid 
services  of  English  women  at  war  time  and  showed 
how  these  secured  for  them  political  rights.  He 
said  that  in  the  next  war  India  will  have  to  bear  a 
greater  burden,  nay  she  was  agitating  that  her 
services  should  be  requisitioned  more  in  future.  He 
thus  impressed  upon  the  students  the  necessity  of 
(  Indian  women  being  equipped  as  English  women 
were  for  any  such  contingency  that  may  arise. 
Then  followed  a  dialogue  specially  prepared  for  the 
1  occasion  by  Mr.  D.  J.  Gokhale.  The  proceedings 
terminated  with  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem 
1  and  the  distribution  of  sweetmeats." 


Depressed  Classes  Mission,  Bangalore  Branch  :  We 
are  requested  to  publish  the  lollovving :  "The 
Depressed  Classes  Mission  Bangalore  Branch  has 
given  Charitable  Influenza  Relief  to  io?g  persons 
both  on  town  and  village  area  ol  Bangalore  city  in 
the  past  18  days  of  the  epidemic.  Through  Messrs. 
Gopalswami  Iyer  and  Chalwa  Roy  Moodali  and  Dr. 
Amrit  Rao,  Mr.  K.  G.  Patade  received  some  medi- 
cines and  nourishment.  A  friend  chemist  also 
supplied  medicines  worth  Rs.  10-14.  The  following 
money  cash  was  received  : — Shet  L.  R.  Tairsee  of 
i  Bombay  Rs.  100,  Messrs.  C.  K.  Naidu  Re.  1,  V. 
Moodali.  Re  1,  V.  G.  N.  Chettiar  Re.  1,  V.  C  Chetty 
Re.  2,  C.  S.  Naidu  Re.  r  and  D.  C,  M.  Society  of 
India  Rs.  10.  Thanks  are  due  to  all  of  them. 
Suggestion.— As  winter  is  approaching  care  should 
be  taken  to  provide  the  working  poor  people  at  least 
blankets.  Any  help  for  this  mission  will  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  and  will  be  very  carefully  used." 


CHILD  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA, 


Mrs.  E.  Agnes  R.  Haigh  writes  in  the  Quarterly 
Review,  London,  April  1918. 

The  national  life  of  a  people  is  embodied  in  the 
manner  of  its  education.  The  schooling  and  ap- 
prenticeship which  it  evolves  for  the  training  and 
discipline  of  its  youth  are  a  mirror  reflecting 
national  ideals  and  aspirations,  national  aims  and 
beliefs.  By  looking  to  the  system  of  learning  under 
which  a  student  grows  from  childhood  to  maturity 
we  discover  the  material  from  which  his  thought  is 
fed,  the  purposes  and  relative  values  which  his 
mind  is  trained  to  accept.  The  ideal  education  is  a 
continuous  development,  building-up  the  firm  chain 
of  succession,  establishing  harmoniously  the  sense 
of  causation  and  sequence,  the  strength  of  united 
purpose  and  action,  and  the  value  and  importance 
of  combination.  Where  national  life  is  normal  and 
consistent,  we  find  educational  methods  corres- 
pondingly continuous  and  natural,  expressing,  as 
well  as  forming,  the  temper  of  the  people.  Accept- 
ing this  view  of  education  as  a  national  function 
we  recognise  that  the  principles  of  education  must 
be  constantly  challenged,  its  practice  constantly 
revised,  according  to  the  changing  demands  of  the 
times.  The  lessons  of  recent  experience  have 
emphasised  this  necessity  for  vigilance  ;  and  the 
problems  of  education  must  be  faced  with  equal 
regard  for  the  needs  of  individual  self-development 
of  vocational  efficiency  and  of  national  service. 

The  need  of  wisdom  and  foresight  in  inaugurat- 
ing revised  educational  methods  in  India  is  propor- 
tionately more  urgent  than  with  us,  as  the  difficul- 
ties to  be  met  are  more  intricate  and  complex.  The 
system  of  school  and  college  education  which  has 
the  authority  of  official  sanction,  and  constitutes  the 
direct  approach  to  public  life  and  office,  has 
hitherto  been  built  up  on  English  models.  Hence 
the  tendency,  among  those  to  whom  the  task  of 
educational  administration  in  British  India  is 
entrusted,  has  been  to  discuss  its  problems  on  lines 
almost  parallel  with  those  of  modern  England,  to 
assume  similar  difficulties  and  no  others,  and  to 
search  for  similar  solutions  to  those  difficulties. 
Here,  in  England,  the  educational  questions  of  the 
moment  may  seem  to  be  debated  almost  exclusively 
with  4a  view  to  school  curricula  and  university 
courses,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  years  of 
'nursery'  and  'kindergarten'  training,  when  imagina- 
tion is  most  vigorous,  observation  most  acute,  memory 
most  retentive,  are  provided  for  by  an  inherited  discip- 
line which  political  problems  have  never  touched,  and 
by  a  development  which  our  national  re-awakening 
combined  with  the  more  scientific  methods  of  the 
modern  teaching  art,  has  splendidly  enriched.  The 
policy  of  education  in  India,  which  has  accepted  an 
exotic  and  arbitrary  scheme  as  the  basis  of  school 
and  collegiate  learning,  of  necessity  precludes  any 
continuity  of  mental  training  between  the  stages  of 
childhood  and  student  life;  and  the  preliminary 
period  of  child  development  has  been,  as  a  result, 
almost  entirely  neglected.  Now,  this  period  is 
manifestly  of  the  highest  importance  for  all  srjbse. 
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quent  growth,  since,  during  these  early  years,  the 
faculties  of  sense  must  be  awakened  and  disciplined, 
perceptions  and  powers  of  discrimination  developed, 
direction  given  to  mental  habits  which  will  deter- 
mine the  course  they  take  during  adolescent  and 
adult  life.  What  the  preparing  of  the  soil  is  in 
horticulture— and  without  it  all  later  effort  may  be 
in  great  measure  unproductive— that  is  the  training 
of  the  child,  at  home  and  in  the  class-room,  in 
lesson  and  in  game,  in  the  higher  culture  of  human 
development. 

Experience  and  observation  of  the  particular  needs 
of  child  training  have  led,  in  practically  every 
country  of  the  West,  to  similar  conclusions.  Lessons 
of  obedience  can  begin  with  infancy;  and  a  wise 
mother  or  trained  nurse  can  encourage  in  the  infant, 
even  before  it  can  speak,  rudimentary  instincts  of 
regularity,  method  and  self-control,  as  well  as  intelli- 
gent response  to  certain  outside  influences  and 
impressions.  Recognition  of  the  rights  of  others 
can  be  implanted  in  babyhood;  system  may  be 
observed  in  games  as  well  as  in  the  daily  routine  of 
living.  In  the  next  stage  the  child's  restless  mental 
and  bodily  activity  is  regulated  and  developed  by 
occupations  that  interest  and  hold  the  attention. 
The  most  recent  cultivation  of  music  as  an  active 
experience  a  rediscovery  of  the  true  and  original 
purposes  of  the  musical  art  is  now  becoming 
recognised  as  an  sesthetic  discipline  and  culture  of 
the  widest  influence.  Eye  and  ear  are  further 
trained  in  drawing  and  nature-study;  and  manual 
dexterity  is  acquired  in  many  practical  branches  of 
handicraft.  The  vast  literature  of  childhood,  ranging 
from  the  simpler  stories  and  rhymes,  of  legend  or 
fancy,  through  epic  tales  of  valour  and  romance,  to 
the  striving,  suffering  and  accomplishment '  of 
saints  or  heroes,  peoples  the  child-mind  with  ideas 
of  permanent  value,  gives  understanding  of  human 
nature  and  conduct,  and  implants  the  conception  of 
honour  and  self-sacrifice.  So  trained,  the  child  of 
say,  from  seven  to  nine  years  of  age,  who  may] 
perhaps,  have  learned  no  actual  lessons,  has  pro- 
gressed far  in  culture  and  education,  has  acquired  a 
standard  (though  not  yet  conscious  )  in  art,  litera- 
ture, and  conduct,  and  is  truly  prepared,  in  the 
coming  years  of  school-life,  not  merely  to  learn  but 
to  discriminate,  select,  and  use  his  individual  judg- 
ment. These  are  critical  years  of  infant  and  child 
life,  not  merely  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthy  but, 
more  or  less,  in  every  representative  class  of  life. 
The  teacher  may  be  mother,  nurse,  governess,  or 
school-mistress,  but  the  lessons  are  of  the  same 
kind. 

Now,  what  is  the  provision  made  for  the  corres- 
ponding years  of  childhood  in  India  ?  The  course 
and  routine  of  childhood  is  necessarily  determined 
by  the  conditions  of  home-life :  and  the  life  of  the 
Indian  home  is  distracted  at  the  present  day  by  a 
tremendous  unsettlement.  There  exists  no  uni- 
formity in  upbringing,  no  accepted  standard,  no 
common  aim  scientifically  pursued.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  only  children  trained  systematically 
in  infancy  and  earlier  childhood  (apart  from  the 
scattered  units  who  attend  Christian  missionary 
institutions  in  their  earliest  years)  are  those  who  are 


brought  under  the  influence  of  certain  reforming 
bodies  of  recent  growth,  which  wisely  seek  to  dis- 
seminate their  propaganda  through  a  social  and 
religious  training  along  national  lines.  Until  recently 
there  existed  a  very  definite  idea  of  home  education, 
more  adapted,  perhaps,  to  developing  the  qualities 
of  reverence,  dignity,  patience,  kindness— the  time- 
honoured  virtues  of  Indian  culture— than  to  training 
individual  powers,  or  imparting  knowledge,  other 
than  the  traditional  lore  of  the  ancient  epics.  But 
this  tradition  has  become  less  and  less  operative  as 
the  home  has  come  to  be,  within  the  last  generation 
or  so,  increasingly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  aims 
and  methods  of  scholastic  training  along  Western 
lines,  and  with  all  the  factors  that  determine  success 
or  prosperity  in  modern  active  life.  At  the  present 
day,  the  best  representative  traditions  of  the  home 
have  been  largely  undermined  by  bewilderment  and 
indifference— the  failure  of  the  past  to  deal  adequately 
with  its  own  problems,  and  the  apathy  of  the  pre- 
sent, where  security  imposed  from  without  has 
robbed  the  people  of  all  incentive  towards  national 
growth  and  progress.  Among  the  poorer  agricul- 
tural classes — the  vast  majority  of  India's  popula- 
tion—whom state  education  has  hardly  touched, 
and  upon  whom  their  own  traditional  culture  is  fast 
losing  its  hold,  the  child  grows  up  in  utter  ignorance, 
neglected  in  body  and  mind,  unreasoning  and  un« 
thinking,  influenced  mainly  by  the  cruder  supersti- 
tions of  past  ages,  the  bonds  of  caste,  and  the 
baneful  customs  of  ancient  and  tryannous  conven- 
tion. 

The  old  Sanskrit  and  Koranic  learning,  which/ 
formed  the  guiding  principle  of  thought  and  the 
source  of  mind-culture,  which  inspired  the  ideals 
and  moulded  the  manners  of  every  age  and  class, 
was  an  influence  of  more  consistent  and  universal 
appeal  than  anything  which  our  briefer  and  more 
chequered  history  has  enabled  us  to  develop.  The 
advent  of  new  ideas  from  the  West  would  not,  by 
themselves,  have  dispossessed  this  ancient  educa- 
tion, even  though  its  vitality  had  sunk  to  a  low 
ebb :  but  the  new  orientation  which  an  English 
Government  of  necessity  brought  which  it,  introduc- 
ing new  purposes,  new  methods,  new  values,  into 
every  department  of  haman  life,  meant  a  hopeless 
break-up  of  the  old  regime.  Moreover,  the  experi- 
ment of  modern  Western  education,  imposed  upon 
certain  sections  of  the  male  population,  between 
certain  stages  of  their  development,  introduced,  as 
it  was,  partially,  arbitrarily,  and  with  little  reference 
to  the  events  and  surroundings  of  daily  life,  was  bound 
to  lead  to  the  present  chaos  and  confusion.  Thus 
the  home  continues  to  reproduce  the  life  of  a  bygone 
age  pathetically  robbed  of  purpose  and  meaning, 
because  unrelated  to  the  needs  of  today,  while  edu- 
cation widens  the  gulf,  by  imparting  to  the  school- 
boy lessons  of  which  the  subjects  lack  that  harmony 
of  sequence  and  method  which  could  give  them  a 
living  meaning,  imparting  them,  moreover,  in  a 
foreign  tongue,  which  he  but  seldom  wholly  masters. 
The  language  of  his  infancy  remains  to  him,  there- 
fore, more  often  than  not,  a  mere  patois  for  domestic 
needs ;  and  the  language  which  he  acquires  in  school- 
days, and  for  public  life,  may  be  no  more  than  a 
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  «*i  au  large  a  scale  is  a 

matter  for  legislation,  and  lies  outside  may  argu- 
ment. 

Meantime,  by  what  methods  can  Indian  reformers 

I  best  counter  the  prevalent  disorder  of  mind  and 
spirit  which  pervades  the  home  ?  How  can  they 
best  secure  to  the  infant  life  of  to-day  that  robust- 
ness and  sanity  of  development  so  vitally  necessary 

'  to  the  generation  which  must  solve  in  practical  ex- 
perience the  problems  and  theories  of  to-day  ?  For 
India  is  no  longer  helpless,  passive,  inert.  The 
restless  vigour  of  her   new  awakening  has  made 

^  trial  of  its  forces  in  countless  different  experiments 
during  the  last  decade  or  more  ;  but  the  gradual 
rise  of  the  spirit  of  nationality  is  now  claiming  all 
these  energies  for  a  single  united  purpose.  Every 
department  of  life  and  thought  is  stirring  to  fresh 
activity ;  and  the  vitality  of  its  promise  is  most 
surely  proved  by  the  spirit  of  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  which  the  new  creed  everywhere  arouses. 
The  movement  is  alive,  beyond  all  question;  among 
its  leaders  and  supporters  are  men  of  the  widest 
range  of  thought  and  study  advanced  thinkers  men- 

V  tally  at  grips  with  problems  and  difficulties  by 
which  we  of  the  West  are  never  faced— men  who 
take  a  passionate  pride  in  their  country  and  the 
great  heritage  of  its  past,  who  yet  realise  the  ob- 
stacles it  must  surmount  before  it  can  become  eman- 

j  cipated  and  play  its  part  in  active  modern  life. 


INDIANS  AND  THE  COLONIES. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

I  hare  only  just  seen  Mr.  H.  S.  L.  Polak's  letter  on  the 
ahove  sabject,  which  raises  certain  points  of  very  much  interest 
indeed.   I  agree  that  the  statement  "  Australians  are  absolutely 
without  race  or  colour  prejudhe  "  is  far  too  sweeping.    If  I 
ever  implied  anything  so  strong  as  that  in  my  article,  I 
would  retract  it.    But  it  is  unquestionably  tru?  that  race 
sentiment  in  Australia  is  poles  apart  from  the  sentiment  I 
found  in  Durban  and  Johannesburg.    At  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  ignore  the  fact,  that  there  is  a  race  and  colour  prejudice 
growing  up  in  Australia,  which,  if  not  checked,  may  become 
a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world.    Nevertheless,  taking  all 
this  into  account,  I  am  certain  that  the  present  is  a  golden 
opportunity  for  the  best  Indians  ani  Austrdians  to  come 
into  close  and  friendly  relations.    I  do  not  think  that  there 
could  be  any  better  way  to  effect  this  than  through  the 
Universities.    If  the  higher  branches  of  oar  Indim  Univer- 
sities offered  facilities    for    Australian  graduate  students, 
such  students  would  be  forthcoming;  and  pari  passu  the  door  is 
freely  open  for  advanced  students  to  go  from  India  to  Austra- 
lia.   I  confess  that  I  am  surprised  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment is  so  slow  in  recognising  the  advantages  of  such  an 
opening. 

Mr.  Polak  has  put  two  tost  examples  by  which  to  try  the 
genuineness  of  the  Australian  freed  >m  from  colour  prejudice. 
It  is  interesting  to  me  that,  in  one  of  his  test  cases,  the  trial 
has  already  been  made.  He  relates  ho;v  Johannesburg 
European  workmen  would  not  admit  coloured  workmen  into 
their  Union,  even  on  tb^  condition  that  they  would  not  on 
any  account  lower  the  standard  wage.  This  same  question 
came  up  in  Australia.  The  Chinese  carpenters  used  to  under- 
sell the  European  carpenters,  and  at  first  great  friction  occnr- 
ed.  But  since  the  Chinese  have  formed  a  Union  of  their 
own,  as  a  branch  of  the  Australian  Labour  Union,  accepting 
all  the  labour  conditions,  there  has  been  do  friction  at  all. 
In  New  Zealand,  if  my  memory  serves  me  rightly,  I  found 
Some  Indians  admitted  into  a  European  L»bour  Union.  I 
am  glad  that  Mr.  Polak  has  pointed  out,  how  free  from  racial 
prejudice  Cape  Colony  was,  compared  with  Natal  and  the 
Transvaal.  I  would  s^y,  from  personal  experience,  that  both 
Australia  and  New  Z  'aland  are  freer  still  than   Cape  Colony. 

Mr.  Polak's  other  test  case,  namely,  whether  Au3tra? 
lians  would  allow  immigration  into  the  Northern  Terri- 
tory, is  a  more  difficult  one.  Economic  questions  are  mixed 
up  with  questions  of  raci  4  intermixture,  on  a  large 
scale.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  there  are  not  yet 
five  million  Europeans  in  Australia  altogether.  A  very  large 
immigration  of  Indiana — nnmbering  possibly  millions — into 
the  Northern  territory  might  easily  swamp  the  present 
population  and  the  Australians  as  a  whole  do  not  wish  this, 
to  happen.  But  far  more  than  this,  they  are  in  very  serious 
alarm  lest  some  form  of  indentured  plantation  labour  should  be 
introduced  by  the  iushtant  forces  of  capital.  They  have 
fought  out  this  question  of  sirvile  labour  in  North  Queens 
land  and  have  defeated  the  capitalist  group  there;  but  the 
object  lesson  of  such  a  huge  monopoly  as  the  Colonial  Sugar 
Refining  Compiny  in  Fiji  is  always  b  fore  their  eyes,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  open  up  the  Northern  Territory  to 
dangers  of  that  bind  without  a  struggle. 

To  speak  out  what  is  in  my  mind,  my  great  fear  to-day  is 
that  the  6trong  South  African  racial  sentiment  may  affect 
Australii  and  New  Zealand  by  direct  contact,  that  the 
preseat  opportunity  of  an  entente  cordiale  between  India  and 
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the  young  freedom-loving  aations  in  the  South  Pacific  may  be 
lost.  The  door  is  wide  open  now,  but  will  it  remain  open 
long  ?  Much  will  depend  on  the  Peace  Conference  and  the 
ensuing  League  of  Nations.  If  the  latter  means  «mply  a 
league  of  European  nations,  then  tbe  future  will  be  ominous. 
But  I  cannot,  for  one  moment,  read  President  Wilson  a 
pronouncements  iu  that  sense. 

Yours  faithfully, 
SJutntiniketan,  O.F.ANDREWS. 
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Sir  M.  Visvesvaraya.  In  the  face  of  Sir  M. 
Visvesvaraya's  emphatic  disclaimer,  we  see  no  ad- 
vantage in  persisting  in  looking  behind  his  virtual 
retirement  from  the  Dewanship  of  Mysore  for  rea- 
sons other  than  those  which  have  been  publicly 
stated.  The  fact  that  the  retirement  was  not  expected 
by  people  outside  the  State,  and  that  the  retiring 
Dewan  has  not  cared  to  allege  any  plea  of  health  or 
want  of  rest,  seem  to  be  the  ;sole  grounds  for  the 
speculations  indulged  in  in  some  quarters.  We  must 
confess  that  there  is  ample  ground  for  the  feeling 
that  if  Sir  Visvesvaraya  himself  did  not  seek  retire- 
ment, it  would  have  been  to  the  advantage  of 
the  State  to  have  retained  him  at  the  head  of 
the  administration.  There  is  precedent  for  keep- 
ing a  Dewan  in  office  for  more  than  six  years 
in  Mysore.  The  late  Sir  Seshadri  Iyer  was 
Dewan  for  something  like  twenty  years,  and  it  is 
generally  agreed  that  it  was  this  long  tenure  of  office 
which  enabled  him  to  build  up  his  policy  of 
constructive  development.  All  the  world  over 
hereditary  monarchies  are  at  a  discount  at  present 
and  the  only  hereditary  monarchy  which  has  emerged 
strengthened  by  the  ordeal  of  the  war  is  that  of 
England.  The  reason  is  that  the  British  throne 
rests  on  the  will  of  the  people.  It  was  Sir 
Visvesvaraya's  policy  to  build  up  in  Mysore  a 
strong  public  life  which  will  be  a  bulwark  to  the 
Royal  House,  a  barrier  against  the  forces  of  reaction 
and  revolution  at  the  same  time.  He  has  sown  the 
seed  and  it  is  a  seed  which  in  these  days  is  bound 
to  grow  wherever  sown  at  the  present  day.  His 
Excellency  the  Viceroy  sounded  a  note  of  timely 
warning  at  Bhartpur  to  Indian  princes  not 
to  lean  too  much  on  the  claims  of  ancestry.  The 
spirit  of  the  age  is  invincibly  hostile  to  hereditary 
privileges,  whether  claimed  by  a  caste  like  the 
Brahmins,  or  by  an  order  of  ruling  Chiefs.  The 
direct  association  of  ruling  chiefs,  and  their  relatives, 
with  the  administration  has  been  everywhere  a 
source  of  weakness,  and  we  can  only  regard  the 
present  arrangements  in  Mysore  as  tentative.  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  is  endowed  with  a  wisdom 
and  political  sagacity  far  beyond  his  years,  and  we 
may  be  sure  that  whatever  arrangement  he  has 


in  contemplation,  will  be  devised  with  a  single  eye 
to  those  large  ideals  which  inspired  Sir  Visve- 
svaraya's administration.  For  Sir  Visvesvaraya 
himself,  what  is  Mysore's  loss  is  India's  gain. 
With  his  energy,  experience,  and  disinterested  devo- 
tion to  the  public  cause,  he  has,  in  the  great  days 
now  opening  for  Jndia,  a  splendid  field  of  service. 


Madras  and  Mr.  Patel's  Hindu  Intermarriage  Bill : 

A  meeting  convened  by  orthodox  and  reactionary 
Hindus  to  condemn  Mr.  Patel's  Hindu  Intermarri- 
age Bill  in  the  name  of  the  citizens  of  Madras  ended 
in  confusion.  What  Justice  calls  one  of  the  most 
successful  public  meetings  held  in  that  city,  was  that 
held  under  the  presidentship  of  Rao  Bahadur  P. 
Theagaraya  Chetti  to  support  the  Bill.  The  speakers 
included  non-Brahmins  as  well  as  Brahmins.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  speeches  in  favour  of  the 
principal  resolution,  the  President  called  upon  any 
person  in  the  audience  who  dissented  from  it,  to 
come  forward.  He  waited  five  minutes  but  none 
responded  to  the  call.  Thereupon  the  resolution 
was  passed  unanimously.  It  runs  as  follows  :— "This 
public  meeting  of  the  Hindu  citizens  of  Madras 
accords  its  warm  and  hearty  support  to  the  Bill  in- 
troduced in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  by  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  V,  J.  Patel  for  validating  marriages 
between  Hindus  of  different  castes  inasmuch  as,  if 
passed  into  law,  it  will  tend  to  break  down  the  bar- 
rier of  caste,  to  create  harmony  and  good  feeling 
between  communities  which  now  look  upon  each 
other  with  distrust  and  suspicion,  and  to  facilitate 
progress  in  every  direction,  political,  social  and 
economic,  besides  removing  the  stigma  of  unpro- 
gressive  narrowness  which  now  attaches  to  Hindu 
social  and  religious  institutions." 


Mr.  Basu's  Bill  and  Mr.  Patel's  Bill :  In  propos- 
ing that  Mr.  Theagaraya  Chetti  should  take  the 
chair,  Mr.  Kandaswami  Chetti  took  occasion  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Theagaraya  had  opposed 
Mr.  Basu's  Bill.  Mr.  Theagaraya  Chetti,  however, 
would  not  admit  that  there  was  any  inconsis- 
tency between  his  opposition  to  Mr.  Basu's  Bill  and 
his  support  of  Mr.  Patel's  Bill.  The  former,  he 
said,  "was  to  facilitate  inter-marriages  not  only 
amongst  the  various  classes  of  Hindus  but  between 
Hindus,  Mohammedans,  Christians  and  all  other 
races  in  India.  There  is  great  difference  between 
such  a  bill  and  Mr.  Patel's  Bill.  This  Bill  is  to 
permit  inter-marriages  amongst  the  various  divisions 
of  Hindus.  I  opposed  Mr.  Basu's  Bill  because  I 
did  not  think  the  time  had  come  for  such  a  sudden 
change.  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  does  not  intend  such  a  catas- 
trophic change."  Mr.  Chetti  forgets  that  the  principle 
involved  is  the  same,  that  of  self-determination  in 
respect  of  the  most  intimate  personal  and  social 
relation  in  life.  Moreover,  the  distinction  comes 
with  little  grace  from  the  President  of  an  association 
which,  for  political  purposes,  professes  to  include  in 
the  category  of  non-Brahmans,  every  one  who  is  not 
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a  Brahman — Mahomedans,  Christians,  Parsis,  Jews 
and  so  on.  Mr.  Patel's  Bill,  while  facilitating 
intermarriage  with  the  excluded  Brahman,  makes 
no  provision  whatever  for  intermarriages  with  the 
other  included  non-Hindu  Brahmans.  We  support  Mr. 
Patel's  Bill  subject  to  the  conditions  of  an  age-limit 
and  monogamy  being  accepted,  but  we  adhere  to 
our  view  that  Mr.  Basu's  Bill  met  all  the  needs  of 
the  situation,  No  civilised  country  can  maintain  a 
legal  barrier  to  intermarriages  among  all  the  com- 
munities inhabiting  it.  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  is  a  sectional 
Bill,  when  all  is  said. 


An  Indian  Principal  for  the  Forman  College,  Lahore: 
The  Tribune  writes:  "We  understand  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Forman  Christian  College, 
Lahore,  have  offered  the  office  of  Principal  of  the 
College  to  Dr.  S.  K.  Datta  who  was  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  Biology  in  the  College  for  many  years.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  Dr.  Datta  was  among  the 
first  to  volunteer  his  services  for  the  work  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  for  most  of 
the  time  he  has  been  on  duty  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Secretary  at  the  front  doing  splendid  and  highly 
useful  work.  On  return  he  took  up  the  travelling 
Secretaryship  of  the  Association  and  he  has  now 
the  offer  of  the  highest  office  in  the  College.  Dr. 
Datta  has  before  him  the  shining  example  ot  Mr.  S. 
K.  Rudra,  the  worthy  and  devoted  Indian  Principal 
of  the  St.  Stephen's  College,  Delhi,  who  has,  during 
a  long  and  distinguished  career,  abundantly  justified 
the  selection  of  the  Cambridge  Mission,  Delhi,  and 
the  great  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  appoint- 
ment. The  selection  of  Dr.  Datta,  if  he  accepts  the 
offer  made  to  him,  will  be  equally  creditable  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Forman  College  and  the 
American  Mission,  and  will  afford  him,  like  Mr. 
Rudra,  an  opportunity  of  fully  justifying  the  selec- 
tion made  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  as 
also  like  Mr.  Rudra  of  creating  a  precedent  for  his 
countrymen  in  Christian  colleges."  It  is  strange 
that  what  is  considered  desirable  and  possible  in  Delhi 
and  the  Panjab  should  not  be  contemplated  in 
Bombay  and  Madras.  Are  there  no  Indian  Christian 
educationists  worthy  of  presiding  over  the  Wilson 
College  here  or  the  Christian  College  in  Madrats  ? 
The  question  is  not  one  of  race  but  of  practical 
Christianity. 


Sahibzada  Aftab  Ahmad  Khan  on  Communal  Pre- 
judices:— Sahibzada  Aftab  Ahmad  Khan,  a  member  of 
the  India  Council,  at  present  in  India  as  a  member 
of  the  Franchise  Committee,  made  a  striking  speech 
at  Lahore  the  other  day.  Speaking  of  constitutional 
reforms,  he  observed.  "The  foundations  of  self-Govern- 
ment  rested  on  outward  conditions  and  constant 
endeavour  as  had  been  done  brought  about  by  the 
great  leaders  who  were  in  their  midst.  Their 
leaders  were  no  doubt  also  trying  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  reality  the  British  Government  had 
pledged  itself  to  grant  self-government  to  India. 
They  would  give  them,  and  they  themselves  were 
sure  to  obtain,  self-government.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  those  who  looked  into  the 
reality  of  things,  sought  for  the  true  foundations  of 
self-government  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  rising 
generation.  They  heard  the  talk  of  communal  re- 
presentation. That  suggested  that  they  did  not 
place  implicit  reliance  on  one  another.  Was  it  not 
their  duty,  he  asked,  that  they  should  give  up  once 
for  all  the  foolish  acts  and  beliefs  which  were 
imputed  to  them  ?  Could  they  not,  in  the 
face  of  a  sacred  ideal  like  self-government  even, 
give  up  their  prejudices  and  passions  ?  Could  they 
not  exercise  that  self-control,  that  self-discipline, 
that  sacrifice  of  their  narrow  and  selfish  ideal  for 
the  sake  of  the  future  of  their  motherland —  ot 
which  self-government  was  the  prize,  the  reward  ? 


He  assured  them  that  when  they  attained  to  that 
condition,  they  would  no  longer  stand  in  need  of 
paper  announcements  for  the  attainment  of  self- 
government." 


Mr.  C.  F.  Andrews'  Advice  to  Madras  Labourers. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Andrews  who  is  on  a  short  visit  to  Madras 
to  enquire  into  the  subject  of  the  recruitment  of 
labourers  for  the  Malay  States,  addressed  a  meeting 
of  the  Madras  Labour  Union  on  the  ioth  instant. 
He  gave  the  members  the  following  advice  from 
Mr.  Gandhi  whose  ill-health  prevented  him  from 
going  to  Madras  :  "  Now  the  first  thing  that  he 
would  like  me  to  tell  you  is  this — that  in  this  work 
you  are  doing  you  must  be  righteous,  you  must  do 
nothing  unfair,  nothing  unjust,  nothing  that  will 
bring  unrighteousness,  to  your  great  work.  The 
second  thing  is  this,  you  must  be  united,  all  of  you 
together  as  one.  And  the  third  thing  is  this,  you 
must  not  use  any  force  or  violence  but  rely  only 
upon  your  soul  force.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
powers  or  forces  in  the  world.  One  is  the  force  of 
violence,  the  force  of  body,  the  force  of  blows  which 
ends  in  death.  Now  Mahatma  Gandhi's  message 
to  the  whole  world  is  this.  You  must  not  use  that 
force  to  win  your  victory.  He  says  there  is  another 
power,  another  force  which  is  not  the  force  of  body 
but  the  force  of  soul,  of  spirit,  of  heart  of  man, 
the  force  of  love,  of  righteousness  of  unity,  and  that 
is  the  force  which  does  not  lead  to  death  but  leads 
to  life.  And  this  is  his  message  to  you  that  if  only 
you  use  that  soul  force,  that  soul  power,  the  power 
of  spirit,  you  are  certain  in  the  long  run  to  win  the 
victory  if  your  cause  is  righteous  and  true.  The 
work  you  are  doing  to-day  in  trying  to  unite  together 
as  labourers  and  to  become  one  is  a  good  and  noble 
work  if  you  do  it  without  any  violence  but  with  only 
the  force  of  spirit  of  love  and  righteousness  and 
truth." 

  "< 

A  Madras  Appreciation  of  Lord  Willingdon:  New 
India  writes  :  "  It  is  rather  quaint  that  the  Bombay 
correspondent  of  Capital  should  write  of  the 
"  Besantite  campaign  to  blacken  Lord  Willingdon's 
face,"  because  "the  Pythia  of  Adyar  "  does  not  want 
him  in  Madras— quaint,  because  Mrs.  Besant,  on 
hearing  that  he  was  coming,  wrote  that  he  would  be 
warmly  welcomed  here.  She  holds  the  view 
that  his  Extremist  views  on  the  question  of 
Reform  make  his  coming  here  a  matter  of 
rejoicing,  and  this  view  is  strengthened  by  the 
contrast  between  his  treatment  of  the  Bombay 
Chronicle  and  Lord  Pentland's  treatment  of  New 
India.  It  is  is  true  that  he  treated  the  Home  Rulers 
very  badly  in  the  War  Meeting,  and  has  generally 
been  very  unfair  to  them,  but  his  other  merits 
so  greatly  outweight  these  defects,  that  she  is 
very  glad  that  he  is  comming  to  Madras.  She 
has  had  no  share  whatever  in  the  "  Besantite 
campaign,"  and  knew  nothing  of  it  he  she  saw 
it  in  the  rapers." 


Moplas  of    Malabar :—  The    current  number  of 

Educational  Review  of  Madras  contains  an  interesting 
article  on  the  educational  awakening  of  the  Mopla 
community  by  Mr.  Kader  Kutti  Saheb  Bahadur 
B.  A.,  L>  T.,  Headmaster  Training  School,  Calicut. 
The  writer  opens  with  an  account  of  the  origin  and 
present  strength  of  the  community.  He  computes 
that  the  Moplas  in  the  Malabar  Presidency  and  outside 
number  no  less  than  16  lakhs  of  person,  or  nearly  as 
many  as  the  other  Mahomedans  in  that  Presidency. 
The  Moplas  are  the  descendants  of  the  early  Arabi 
settlers  and  of  the  early  converts  made  by  them.. 
While  the  origin  of  Moplas  is  thus  from  the  Arabs 
direct,  the  origin  of  the  Deccani  Muslims  is  from 
the  Afghan  rulers  and  Pathan  merchants  who  come 
by  the  way  of  the  Punjab. 
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A  GRhAT  GOVERNOR. 


We  much  regret  the  unseemly  opposition  to  a 
nblic  memorial  to  Lord  Willingdon  at  the  meeting 
eld  in  the  Town  Hall,    last    Wednesday.  The 
"  ombay  Legislative  Council,  which  has  had  the  best 
□  eans  of  knowing  and  appreciating  a  Governor's 
i  ork  and  worth,  passed  a  few  days  ago  withont  dis- 
■nt  the  following  resolution  : — "This  Council  places  on 
';cord  its  high  appreciation  of  the  services  rendered  by 
[is  Excellency  to  this  presidency  and  its  regret  at 
is  leaving  it  at  this  important  orisis  in  its  political 
Uture,  and  is  keenly  sensible  of  the  very  cordial  rel- 
vions  that  have  always  characterised  his  presidentship 
the  Council  daring  the  last  five  years  and  a  half.'' 
The  resolution  was  proposed  by   the  Hon.  Mr. 
okuldas  Kahandas  Parekh  who  sits  for   the  Local 
oards  of  the  Northern  Division  as  their  elected 
jpresentative   in   the  Legislative    Council.  Mr. 
Gokuldas,  we  believe,  is  the  oldest  member  of  that 
*ouncil  and  has  sat  longest  in  it  in  a  non-official 
Opacity,  and  those  who  know  anything  of  Bombay 
ilministration,  need   not  be  told  that  he  has  all 
|:ong  been  an  uncompromising  critic  of  it  especially 
relation  to  its  land  revenue  policy.    In  the  course 
]  his  speech,  Mr.  Gokuldas  made  special  reference 
j  the  Kaira  episode  which  lias  been  especially  urged 
a  proof  of  the  failure  of  Lord  Willingdon.  He 
[fitted  that  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the  attitude 
;5  Government     upholding     the    orders  of  the 
stricts    officials    but,  he  went  on  to  say  :  "Your 
excellency     had  directed   that     the    poor  people 
.ould  not  be  harassed.    This  order  was  followed  by 
certain  amount  of  agitation  conducted  under  the 
Ju'dance  of  my  friend  Mr.  Gandhi.    It  is  here  that 
e  critics  stop.    They  do  not  refer    to  the  final 
dation  of  the  difficulty  and  the  last  orders  that 
J>ere  passed  in  the  matter.    The  final  order  was  that 
)m  those  who  were  able  to  meet  the  demands  of 
overnment  collection  should  be  made,  to  those  who 
?re  unable  to  meet  the  demands  suspension  should 
given.    In  this  manner  a  just  and  sympathetic 
Jution  was  arrived  at.    Those  who  were  able  to 
fy,  willingly  paid  their  dues  and  Government  had  not 
; make  any  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  revenue.  The 
or  people  were  saved  from  plunging  themselves  in 
bts  or  alienating  their   holdings  ;    no  oppresbion 
■s  practised  on  innocent  people  and  the  agricul- 
j-ists     were     confirmed   in    their    faith    in  the 
;.tice    of   the    British  Government."    The  truth 
L  the    matter    is    that      Lord  Willingdon's 
,ion  in  this   ir.atr.er  was  a  good  deal  hampered 
«;     less    by     the    injudicious     precipitancy  of 
foe  non-official  leaders  than  by  the  perverse  obstinacy 
„  the  local  officials.    A   Governor   has  to  work 
ough  the  agency  provided  for  him.    We  are  sure 
le  of  us  wish  bo  have  personal  government  with 
lolute  freedom  for  the  head  of  the  administration 
|  override  everybody  and  everything.    This  is  the 
I  tem  of  most  Indian  States  and  nobody  will  claim 
"it  it  works  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  to  a  larger 


j  extent  than  our  system  in  British  India,  out  of  date 
I  as  it  has  become.    Lord  Willingdon  did  not  dismiss 
I  his  Commissioners  and  Councillors  but  he  did  what 
;  was  much  more  difficult:    while   upholding  their 
authority,  he   very  effectively  ensured  that  there 
j  should  be  no  hardship  to  those  really  unable  to  pay 
i  the  Government  dues.    We  do  not  wish  to  take  up 
old  controversies  but  this  is  exactly  what  we  urged 
would  be  fair  and  equitable  and  we  are  glad  that  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Gokuldas  Parekh  acknowledged  it  to  be  so. 

Lord    Willingdon's  action  in  the    Kaira  affair 
was  typical  of  his  conception  of  his   position  as 
Governor  throughout  his  administration.    And  that, 
we  think,  is  the  only  conception  which,  under  exist- 
ing conditions,  can  make  a  Governor's  tenure  of  office 
fruitful  of  good  to  the  people.    The   Governor  of  a 
Presidency  has  certain  reserve  powers  of  over-ruling 
his  colleagues  iu  the  Council,  but  a  Governor  who 
depended    upon    these    powers   to    carry  on  the 
government  will  come    to  grief  in  a  few  weeks. 
The  position  is  certainly  not  one  where  a  man  with 
an  aching  to  lead  forlorn-hopes  can  ever  be  success- 
ful.   The  business  of  the  Governor  is  primarily  to 
strive  to  do  the  maximum  good  through  and  by 
means  of  the  existing  system.    This  he  can  best  do 
by  his  personal  influence.    He  is    admittedly  not 
an  expert  in  Indian  administration.    For  him  to  take 
upon  himself  the  details  of  administration  will  be  a 
foolish  and  futile  task.    There  is  abundant  evidence 
for  those  who  are  not  biassed  by  personal  grievances, 
real  or  fancied,  to  be  satisfied  that  Lord  Willingdon's 
— and   Lady    Willingdon's — influence    have  been 
consistently  thrown  on  them,  for  want  of  a  more 
succinct  phrase,  may  be  called  the  popular  side. 
Whenever  any  cases  of  irritation  or  friction  came  to 
his  notice,  the  Governor  has  quietly  and  withont  fuss 
applied  himself   to    smoothen  matters.    And  few 
sueh  cases  failed  to  come  to  his  notice,  for  Lord 
Willingdon  has  throughout  his  administration  acted 
on  the  wise  principle  of  "doors  open  to  all"  which 
Lawrence  left  as  a  legacy  to  Anglo-Indian  adminis- 
trators.   We  say,  and  say  it  deliberately,  that  Lord 
Willingdon  has  worked  the  antiquated  and  inelastic 
system  which  he  found  existing,  to  the  maximnm  ad- 
vantage in  the  interests  of  the  people.    If  he  had 
done  nothing  more,  he  would  have  still  justified 
his  title  to  have  made  a  success  of  his    tenure  of 
office.    As    a    matter    of    fact,  however,  he  has 
done    much  more.    He     has    thrown   the  whole 
weight    of   his    position    and    personal  influence 
on  the  side  of  necessary  reforms  in  the  existing 
system.    In  private  and  public  he  has  been  most 
outspoken  in  the  expression  of  his  views  regarding 
the  inadequacy  of  that  system  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  present  time.    And  this  is  not  all.    What  is 
most  important  of  all,  His  Excellency  has  to  a  large 
extent    succeeded   in    instilling  a  liberal  feeling 
towards  constitutional  reform  in  the  minds  of  a  con- 
siderable    number  of,    at  -any  rate,  the/.yonnger 
generation  of  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service. 

While  we  have  had  complaints  in  other  provinces  of 
the  opposition  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  in  this 
Presidency  there  have  been  many  proofs,  not  possibly 
known  to  the  public,  of  a  very  different  attitude 
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towards  schemes  of  popular  participation  in  the  ad- 
ministration. This  is  Lord  and  Lady  Willingdon's 
greatest  service  to  the  Presidency.  There  is  need 
for  similar  service  in  Madras,  and  it  is  on  that 
account,  chiefly,  that  we  welcome  the  prospect  of 
their  Excellencies'  going  to  that  Presidency.  Lord 
Willingdon  has  worked  an  old  system  to  its  maxi- 
mum capacity  for  the  general  good.  He  has  paved 
the  way  for  its  reform,  and  has  succeeded  in  enlisitng 
on  the  side  of  reform  many  of  the  men  who,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things,  would  have  been  least  dispos- 
ed to  it.  He  has  thus  been  not:  merely  a  successful 
Governor;  he  has  been  a  great  Governor;  and  he  has 
been  greatly  helped  in  that  high  mission  by  the 
unfailing  co-operation  in  the  social  sphere  of  Lady 
Willingdon.  We  are  sure  that  India,  and  Bombay 
particularly,    can   always    count    on    Lord  and 

Lady  Willingdon's  doing  all  they  can  for  the  good  of 
the  people. 


CHILD  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 

{Continued  Jrom  the  last  issue.) 

Above  all,  it  is  necessary  to  secure  that  conti- 
nuity between  past  and  future  without  which  no 
effort  can  boast  a  stable  foundation.  The  necessity 
for  continuous  growth  and  evolution  has  not  always 
been  recognised  in  Europe,  but  it  has'never  been 
defied  with  impunity.  In  India  the  principle  of 
growth  from  within  is  even  more  fundamentally  im- 
portant, by  reason  of  her  long  antecedent  civilisa- 
tion and  the  strong  instinct  of  conservatism  in  the 
life  of  every  class.  The  New  Renaissance  of  the 
East  is  a  movement  of  the  widest  possible  scope. 
Elements  of  the  successive  waves  which  came  to 
Europe  in  the  advent  of  the  New  Learning,  the  Re- 
formation of  the  16th  century,  and  the  national 
revival  of  the  19th,  are  all  present  in  the  quicken- 
ing of  Young  India  of  to-day.  The  course  which 
this  movement  will  take  is  as  yet  undetermined  ;  we 
only  know  that  everything  which  India's  'past 
civilisation  has  accumulated  of  literature,  art,  music 
and  spiritual  culture,  has  felt  the  stimulus  of  new 
life,  and  will  play  its  part  in  the  moulding  of  New 
India  out  of  the  present  turmoil. 

The  practical  results  of  the  modern  Nationalist 
revival  in  Europe  are  now  incarnated  in  the  edu- 
cation  of  the  child  of  this  generation ;  and  the 
lessons  of  national  growth  and  evolution  are  thus 
secured  to  future  generations  by  being  implanted 
upon  the  child  imagination  during  its  most  impres- 
sionable years.  The  influences  of  childhood  are, 
without  doubt,  the  most  permanent  and  indelible'. 
Even  accidental  impressions  received  at  this  period 
have  a  tendency  to  dominate  subconscious  thought 
and  so  to  determine  action,  as  modern  psychology, 
confirming  the  old  Jesuit  adage,  has  recognised'. 
The  need,  therefore,  of  a  childhood  training  which 
shall  embody  the  nation's  ideals  is  clearly  of  the 
first  necessity  for  India's  future  progress.  This 
nurture  and  training  of  the  child  is  normally  the 
province  of  the  home  and  properly  the  work  of 
women.  But,  until  the  home  is  prepared  to  perform 
its  part,  devoted  reformers  can  do  much  to  enable 


modern  educational  science  to  utilise  the  recources  ot 
India's  national  heritage  for  the  mental  and  physical 
culture  of  young  children.  There  are  signs  that 
such  a  change  is  already  coming. 

In  recent  years,  and  for  the  first  time, a  children's 
literature  is  slowly  growing  up  in  Bengal — a  literature 
of  Indian  tales  and  legends  illustrated  with  Indian 
pictures.  But  the  beginings  are  still  small  and 
local,  and  the  need  is  national.  This  task  must 
not  be  postponed  to  some  more  convenient  season 
or  relegated  to  the  leisure  moments  of  busy  men,  to 
be  dealt  with  when  the  claims  of  public  office  and 
of  affairs  have  been  satisfied.  The  mind  of  the 
child  is  unceasingly  active  and  receptive ;  his  hunger 
for  knowledge  about  the  world  he  lives  in  is  con- 
tant,  and  should  be  wisely  fed.  The  world  of 
history,  literature  and  legend  is  full  of  incident  and 
movement,  adventure  and  romance.  The  stories 
they  yield  must  be  told  with  skill  and  sympathy, 
simply  and  with  sincerity.  The  wonders  of  nature, 
the  life  of  forest,  plain  and  river,  of  bird  and  beast, 
of  tree  and  flower,  are  the  intimate  comrades  of 
childhood.  Vision  and  understanding  are  needed 
to  interpret  even  the  outer  meaning  of  these,  to 
explain  their  forms  and  phases,  their  purpose  and 
development,  and  their  relation  to  human  life. 
Colour  and  song — innate  expressions  of  Indian 
aesthetic  genius — and  the  rhythm  of  ordered  move- 
ment as  well  as  of  sound,  have  been  too  long  bani- 
shed, from  so-called  practical  life.  These  must 
become  considered  agents  in  awakening  and  training 
the  perceptions  and  faculties  of  childhood.  All  the 
elements,  in  short,  which  will  take  their  share  ^ 
the  social  reconstruction  of  the  future,  must  be 
brought  together  in  harmonious  combination  to 
form  the  environment  of  the  child  of  today. 

The  narrow  pedantry  of  the  19th  century,  which 
taught  by  rule  and  rote,  by  weary  memorising  of 
dead  formulae,  together  with  the  Spencerian  doc* 
trines  and  materialistic  codes  of  the  period,  have 
ceased  to  be  a  danger  to  us  in  the  West.  A  wave  of 
Hellenism,  which  always  brings  with  it  a  return 
to  nature  and  new  life,  have  delivered  us  from 
that  particular  bondage.  But  a  late  outerop, 
transplanted  by  Macaulay  and  his  early  Vic- 
torian associates,  still  flourishes  in  India,  in 
school  and  college,  in  the  thought  and  con- 
versation of  the  'literate'  classess.  Deliverance 
must  come  to  India  through  her  own  effort,  by  an 
ardent  cultivation  of  the  ancient  arts,  the  ancient 
learning  and  wisdom,  along  the  lines  which  modern 
educational  and  psychological  science  has  discover- 
ed for  our  use,  in  such  a  way  as  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
a  sturdy  and  self  reliant  national  growth  in  the 
fertile  soil  of  childhood's  training-ground. 

By  such  means  is  it  possible  to  awaken  living 
interests,  to  appeal  to  inborn  instincts  and  inherited 
associations,  and  thereby  to  train  a  character  which 
shall  discover  both  purpose  and  inspiration  in  the 
land  of  its  birth.  For  each  nation  must  inevitably 
find  growth,  direction  and  energy  from  within, 
before  it  can  realise  its  true  destiny,  and  bring  to 
the  common  treasure-house  of  the  world's  civilisa- 
tions the  gift  of  its  own  particular  and  distinctive 
genius,    For  three  generations,  or  more,  under  the 
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^security  of  the  'Pox  Britannica,'  the  national  art  of 
India  has  declined,  education  has  been  perverted, 
I  activity  deflected  from  its  normal  course  ;  thought 
|  has  become  atrophied,  culture  is  suspended.  The 
chastisement  of  our  peace  is  upon  them. 

The  civilisation  of  India  has  dwindled,  during 
this  period,  to  a  memory,  its  cults  and  ceremonies 
,to  a  lifeless  observance  ;  the  motives  and  practice 
of  daily  life  are  sought  from  without.    But  for  the 
jealous  custofy  of  their  heritage  by  the  women— at 
all  times  and  in  all  countries  the  natural  guardians 
of  natural  culture— even  the  memory  might  have 
taken  its  place  with  the  history  of  the  past,  and 
;  the  links  of  the  chain  have  been  served  beyond  all 
possibility  of   reunion.     For  the  effort  to  revive 
a  disused  speech  or  an  obsolete  custom  has  never 
yet  produced  a  national  result ;  its  utmost  achieve- 
ment is  to  stimulate  interest  and  research  among 
'the  learned,  and  to  provide  material  for  antiquarian 
^discussion.     India's  civilisation,  however,   is  not 
dead  but  dormant;  and  the  spell  of  its  long  sleep 
is  at  last  being  broken.   The  renaissance  of  the 
present  day  seeks  inspiration  and  guidance  at  its 
source.    But  with  the  reaction  against  the  passive 
inertia  of  generations  comes  a  certain  danger  from 
2tnotionalism — the  mesmerism  of    bygone  glories 
ind  the  tendency  to  perpetuate  past  failings  and 
gnorance  because  they  form  a  part  of  sacred  tradi- 
tion.   As  it  is  the  province  of  woman  to  guard  and 
:o  preserve,  so  it  must   be  the  task  of  enlightened 
women  to  select  that  which  is  worthy  of  preservation 
find  reject  all  that  is  no  longer  relevant.    It  is  theirs 
Ifj  save  and  defend  the  vital  element  in  tradition,  the 
•iving  heritage  of  faith   and   understanding,  the 
'special  aspects  of  truth  and  beauty  which  finds 
leparate  embodiment  in  every  people,  grows  with 
jheir  growth  and  progresses  with  their  progress. 

With  the  awakening  of  a  national  consciousness, 
^he  motives  for  national  reform  have  now  become 
.nsistent.  The  outward  expression  of  these  motives 
-symptom  of  all  pioneer  work— remains  hitherto 
'solated  and  spasmodic-  The  tendency  to  theories 
find  debate,  to  discuss  political  actions  and  re- 
.ctions,  to  deal  with  symptoms  and  externals,  is 
'till  somewhat  exaggerated.  It  is  in  the  nurseries  of 
j'o-day  that  the  forces  must  be  fostered  and  orga' 
J'lised  which  will  hereafter  work  out  the  regenera- 
tion of  India  in  harmony  and  co-operation ;  and 
!  his  child-nurture  should  be  made  the  first  and 
permanent  charge  upon  the  time,  energy,  and  ex- 
1  ienditure  of  all  the  reforming  zeal  which  now  seeks 
j  .n  outlet. 

F  Finally,  we  must  remember  that,  though  the  build. 

ng  up  of  India's  future  in  the  light  of  the  present 
hational  revival  must  incontestably  be  planned  and 
Carried  out  by  Indians  and  for  Indians,  the  experi- 
ence touches  not  India  alone  but  all  mankind.  The 
^orld  at  large  will  be  not  only  spectator  but  partaker 
M  its  results.  When  the  light  of  Classic  thought 
[nd  Classic  culture— the  rediscovered  treasures 
M  Hellenic  genius— dawned    upon   the  darkened 

inderstanding  of  mediaeval  Europe,  the  day  of 
new  era  was  born,  and  modern  civilisation  came 
Into  being.  So,  to  complete  the  cycle,  the  impluse 
^f  modern  thought  and  modern  progress  was  carried 
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in  the  last  century  to  the  Classic  East.  The  normal 
effects  of  such  a  contact  were,  for  the  time  being, 
delayed  through  artifice  and  experiment  on  the  part 
of  Anglo-Indian  opinion.  The  *  Orientalists •  would 
hear  of  no  contamination  of  the  new-found  treasures 
of  Eastern  learning;  the  'Anglicists'  had  no  thought 
but  to  clean  the  slate  and  inscribe  upon  it  the  writ* 
ing  of  the  West.  In  the  event,  India  has,  to  the 
outward  eye,  lain  dormant  under  the  imposition  of 
an  alien  culture,  substituted  for  her  own,  but  never 
adapted  to  her  needs.  Yet  the  fruit  of  an  unwilling 
union  was  maturing,  in  spite  of  conflict  and  reluc- 
tance ;  and  the  rebirth  of  todoy,  however  ardently 
national  inform,  owes  its  incentive  to  the  direct 
influence  of  the  West  upon  the  East. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  EPIDEMIC; 


Far  o'er  the  breadth  of  the  land 

Marches  the  Harvester  grim 

Reaping  the  youngest  and  best, 

The  fairest  and  fittest  for  life. 

Behind  him  is  wailing  and  tears, 

Desolate  homes,  and  the  stench 

Of  corpses  unburied,  unburnt, 

Fouling  the  sun  and  the  streams. 

Thus  by  the  million  they  die, 

Untended,  deserted,  forlorn. 

In  palace  and  hovel  the  Death 

Stalks  and  destroys  at  its  will. 

Behold  in  the  fields  how  they  lie — 

The  fields  that  the  forests  fence  round.— 

Shelterless,  naked,  unfed, 

Bare  to  the  shivering  stars, 

Tormented  with  fever  and  thirst, 

They  wait  not  in  vain  for  release 

In  the  fields,  that  are  ruined  and  dry. 

See  in  the  palace  theydie; 

No  care  and  no  wealth  may  forfend 

This  Death  from  the  halls  of  the  great. 

In  street  and  in  forest  the  sounds 

Of  their  anguish  rise  up  in  the  night — 

The  wail  of  a  continent's  woe, 

Of  a  continent's  anguish  and  death. 

Who  then  shall  save  them,  ah  who, 

Shall  rise  in  this  anguish,  and  dare 

To  strive  and  to  spend  for  the  weak 

Lei  sure  and  effort  and  life  ? 

India,  who  of  thy  sons 

Shall  prove  at  this  time  his  full  worth, 

Giving  his  all  to  thy  need  ? 

Clear-eyed  and  awake  to  the  risk 

Who  shall  take  up  this  grim  gage 

Flung  in  our  faces  by  death  ? 

Thank  God  there  are  some  of  thy  sons 

That  count  not  the  cost  and  are  bold, 

Tracking  the  fiend  to  its  lairs, 

Wrestling  a  bout  in  the  dark 

With  a  foe  that  is  stronger  than  they. 

These,  though  they  sicken  and  die, 

Worsted  o'erthrown  in  the  fray, 

Th  ese  shall  be  loved  and  renowned 

As  patriots  perfect  and  true, 

Lovers  of  country,  who  died 

To  win  for  the  poor  and  the  weak 

Life  and  assuagement  of  woe.  J,  H. 
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The  All-India  Nadwatul-Ulema  Conference.  The 
eighteenth  session  of  the  All-India  Nadwatul- 
Ulema  conference  will  be  held  at  Belgaum  (Bombay 
Presidency)  in  the  Easter  holidays.  The  Reception 
Committee  has  already  begun  the  work.  The  exact 
dates  will  be  announced  later. 
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I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest— I  will  not  equivocate  1  will  not 

icuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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Indian  Students  and  Australian  Universities  :  The 
lysore  University  Review  for  November  in  sup- 
orting  our  suggestions  regarding  the  encourage- 
lent  of  Indian  students  by  means  of  state  scholar- 
!ib?s  to  proceed  to  Australian  Universities,  remarks 
>tb>.  we  expressed  the  view  that  the  present  is  an 
fortune  time  for  urging  Australia  to  modify  her 
ttitude  of  exclusion  to  Indians.    On  the  contrary, 
'e  had  pointed  out  in  the  article  to  which  our 
Dntemporary    refers    that    the  Commonwealth 
fovernment  had  communicated  to  the  Government 
f  India  its  decision  to  exempt  Indian  students, 
lerchants  and  travellers,  from  the  restrictions  of 
leir  emigration  laws,  and  we  had  expressed  regret 
lat  the  Indian  public  should  have  been  allowed  to 
jmain  in  ignorance  of  this  important  concession  for 
3  many  years.    We  quote  the  following  observa- 
|Ons  from  our  contemporary :  "  It  is  a  comparative- 
r  easy  journey  to  Australia — a    smooth  quick 
assage  of-  nine  days  from  Colombo  to  Perth,  and 
ow  that  the  new  railway  has  been  opened  from 
erth  to  Adelaide  a  few  more  days  will  bring  the 
Javeller  to  Melbourne  and  Sydney.  Climatically, 
jit  Indian  student  would  be  in  his  element  in  a 
eminent  two-thirds  of  which  lie  within  the  tropics, 
f  here  cloudless  days  are  the  rule  in  the  part  of 
5ustralia  which  is  in  the  temperate  zone,  and  where 
le  so-called  winter  is  like  an  English  spring  at  its 
est.    The  Australian  universities  are  by  no  means 
lied  to  overflowing,  but  they  encourage  research 
:holarship  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  size, 
age  after  page  of  their  university  calendars  record 
le  research  work  of  their  alumni,  most  of  it  having 
direct  bearing  on  local  conditions  and  the  material 
evelopment  of    the    country.     And  India  and 
ustralia  being  so  much  more  climatically  akin  than 
ther  to  England,  there  are  physical  problems  of 
Dmmon  interest  to  the  solution    of  which  both 
Duld  bring  their  knowledge  and  experience." 


Separate  Quarters  for  Mahars  :  The  Deccan  Ryot 
as  some  apt  comments  on  the  proposal  to  provide  a 
jjparate  "  location  "  for  Mahars  in  Bombay  City. 

The  correspondence  between  the  Bombay  Im- 
provement Trust  and  Mr.  A.  A.  Pais  on  behalf  of 
ie  Mahars  of  Bombay    with    reference  to  the 


necessity  of  utilising  the  locality  known  as  the 
Agripada  Estate  for  establishing  there  a  colony 
of  Mahars,"  writes  our  contemporary,  "  deserves 
to  be  calmly  considered  by  those  who,  in 
their  frenzy  to  see  India  a  united  nation, 
deprecate  all  attempts  to  treat  the  problems  of 
separate  communities  on  separate  bases.  Why 
allocate  special  separate  localities  to  the  Mahars  ? 
Why  not  allow  them  to  rent  the  chawls  in  Girgaum 
or  Grant  Road?  No,  they  can  hope  to  have  sanitary 
habitations  only  if  they  withdraw  themselves  to 
some  unreclaimed  locality.  They  must  have  their 
own  Maharwada,  their  own  Mahar  Temple,  their 
own  Mahar  Dharamshala  and  their  Mahar 
Co-operative  Society.  Even  when  the  turn  to  fight 
on  the  battle-field  comes,  the  Mahars  must  have 
their  own  battalions  ;.for  no  other  Hindu  soldiers 
would  allow  them  to  be  members  of  their  regiments. 
So  they  must  have  a  separate  battalion  or  there  shall 
be  no  chance  for  them  to  be  soldiers  of  the  King. 
They  must  likewise  have  separate  chawls  to  live  in 
or  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to  live  in  localities 
occupied  by  other  Hindus.  National,  united  life, 
however,  peeps  out  as  soon  as  the  question  of  political 
rights  is  brought  forward.  There  they  must  cast 
their  lot  with  the  whole  Hindu  community  and  be 
swallowed  by  it  !  We  are,  of  course,  glad  that  the 
Improvement  Trust  has  offered  facilities  for  the 
establishment  of  their  colony-"  We  have  always 
held  that  the  endeavours  to  elevate  the  depressed 
classes  will  not  attain  their  full  measure  of  success 
so  long  as  they  are  based  on  the  principle  of  dealing 
with  them  as  a  separate  community.  On  the  con- 
trary, this  policy  is  likely  to  accentuate  their  isola- 
tion. Moreover,  the  strongest  influence  on  an 
individual  or  a  community  is  the  influence  of  en- 
vironment, and  the  readiest  way  of  raising  the  depres- 
sed classes  is  to  bring  them  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  environment  as  the  rest  of  the  community. 
For  this  reason,  we  have  not  been  able  to  support 
movements  to  segregate  fallen  women  in  special  "lo- 
cations," instead  of  to  bring  to  bear  upon  them  and 
their  patrons  the  force  of  a  strong  public  opinion. 


The  League  of  Liberal  Brahmans.  We  have  re- 
ceived copies  ofj  some  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Dharmika  Brahmana  Sanqha,  or  League  of  Liberal 
Brahmans,  a  Society  formed  in  Madras,  started,  we 
are  informed,  in  1916,  and  having  at  present  on  its 
rolls,  120  members.  Many  of  the  members  of  the 
.Executive  Committee  of  the  San°ha  belong  to  the 
Theosophical  Society.  Mr.  Justice  Sadasiva  Aiyar 
is  the  President,  and  among  the  names  of  members 
are  those  of  Mrs.  Sadasiva  Aiyar,  Mr.  A.  Mahadeva 
Sastry,  and  Mr.  V.  R.  Karandikar.  We  have  not 
received  any  publication  defining  the  objects  of  the 
Sangha,  but  one  of  the  resolutions  sent  to  us  is  a 
recommendation  from  the  Executive  Committee 
to  the  General  Council  to  the  effect,  that  one  of  the 
objects  shall  be  "to  re-admit  to  Hinduism,  with  the 
social  status,  Brahmans  who  have  been  in  this  life 
converted  to  any  religion  other  than  Hinduism,  so  as 
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to  be  recognised  as  such  by  the  members  of  the 
Sangha,  on  their  fulfilling  such  conditions  as  to 
performance  of  prayaschitta  (penitentiary  rites), 
punarupanciyana  (renewal  of  the  sacred  thread  worn 
by  Brahmans),  acquisition  of  qualifications  &c,  as 
may  be  resolved  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee 
from  time  to  time."  The  other  resolutions  commu- 
nicated to  us  express  the  hearty  sympathy  of  the 
Executive  Committee  with  the  Thiyyas  (a  caste  of 
Malabar  regarded  as  untouchable)  in  their  struggle 
to  gain  full  right  to  go  through  all  public  streets 
unmolested  by  other  castes ;  enjoin  on  the  members 
of  the  Sangha  the  duty  of  visiting  *4  the  temples  built 
by  the  submerged  classes  for  the  worship  of  God 
or  any  of  the  Higher  Deities,  where  animal  sacrifices 
and  liquor  offerings  do  not  form  part  of  any  ritual 
in  the  temple ";  and  request  Mr.  Mahadeva  Sastry 
to  prepare  a  pamphlet  for  propaganda  work  dealing 
with  the  question  of  "  untouchability."  We  are 
glad  to  see  these  signs  of  awakening  among  the  Brah- 
mans of  the  Madras  Presidency,  but,  we  fear,  the 
time  for  these  'half  measures  is  past.  If  converts 
from  the  Brahman  caste  to  other  religions  are  to  be 
readmitted  to  that  caste,  why  not  non-Brahman 
Hindus  who  have  remained  faithful  to  their  religion? 
The  hereditary  basis  of  caste  must  go  and  that  is  what 
the  Sangha  seems  reluctant  to  let  go. 

New  Governor  of  Bombay:—  His  Excellency  Sir 
George  Ambrose  Lloyd  arrived  in  Bombay  on  Mon- 
day morning.  Lord  Willingdon  sailed  for  England 
and  the  new  Governor  assumed  charge  of  his  office 
the  same  evening. 

Some  Ancient  Hindu  Intermarriages  :  A  correspon- 
dent writing  in  the  Searchlight  of  Patna  in  support  of 
Mr.  Patel's  Bill  to  validate  intermarriages  among 
Hindus  of  all  castes,  gives  a  few  striking  instances 
of  such  marriages  in  ancient  times  when,  he  main- 
tains, such  unions  were  held  valid  and  their  issue 
regarded  as  legitimate.  Rishi  Vashishtha  married 
one  Akshamala,  a  woman  of  low  caste.  Rishi  Manda- 
pala  married  Sharangi,  also  a  low  caste  woman. 
Rishi  Jamadagni  married  Renuka,  a  Kshatriya  prin 
cess,  and  begot  the  illustrious  Parasurama  upon  her. 
Rishi  Vaishravana  married  one  Kaikasi,  the  daughter 
of  a  Rakshasa  named  Sumali  and  begot  upon  her 
the  celebrated  Ravana,  the  King  of  Lanka,  Kum- 
bhakarna  and  Vibhishana.  Rishi  Goutama  married 
the  beautiful  Ahalya  who  was  a  daughter  of  a 
Kshatriya  king  named  Mudgala.  Shatnanda,  the 
family  priest  of  King  Janak,  was  born  out  of  this 
wedlock.  King  Dushyanta  married  Shakuntala, 
only  a  half  Kshatriya  girl  begotten  by  the  sage 
Vishvamitra  uponMenaka,  a  nymph.  King  Bharata, 
after  whom  India  has  been  named  Bharatavarsha, 
was  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  Lord  Rama  Chandra, 
married  Sita,  "a  foundling  of  unknown  parentage, 
whom  King  Janaka  had  adopted  as  his  daughter.'' 
The  fact  that  she  was  the  daughter  ol  Earth  or  that 
she  was  born  of  a  pitcher  filled  with  the  blood  of 
Rishis,  the  correspondent  holds,  justifies  him  in 
holding  that  she  had  no  caste  at  all.  King  Yayati, 
the  famous  King  of  the  Lunar  Dynasty,  had  two 
wives,  namely,  Devayani  and  Sharmistha,  both  of 
different  castes  from  himself  and  as  well  as  from 
each  other.  Devayani  was  a  Brahmin  and 
Sharmishtha  was  a  Daitya  by  caste.  Lord  Shri 
Krishna  was  a  descendant  of  this  King  Yayati 
through  bis  Brahmin  wife  Devayani.  King 
Shantanu,  the  common  ancestor  of  the  famous 
Kauravas  and  Pandavas,  married  Satyavati,  the 
daughter  of  a  fisherman  and  the  progeny  of  this 
matrimony  were  held  lawful  successors  to  the  throne 
of  Hastinapur.  The  correspondent  goes  on  to  say  : 
"  Many  will  be  amazed  to  hear  that  the  foremost  of 
the  Hindu  Rishis,  namely,  Vashista,  Narada,  Para- 
Bar,   Vyasa,  and  Baradvaja,  whose  work  in  Litera- 


ture, Science,  Art  and  Philosophy  are  still  the  obje 
of  wonder  to  foreigners,  were  born  of  parents  a 
widely  apart  from  each  other  in  the  scale  of  th{ 
Hindu  Society  as  the  two  poles  asunder.  Vajra 
suchyupanishad,  attached  to  the  Sama  Veda,  say 
that  Vashishtha  was  the  son  of  a  woman  of  very  lo 
social  position  ;  Parasara,  of  a  Chandali;  Narada, 
a   maidservant;  Vyasa,  the  famous  author  of  thil 
Mahabharat,  of  a  fisher-woman  and  Bhardwaja,  o 
a  Shudri.    As,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  the  tru 
criterion  of  a  man's  caste  is  his  action  and  not  h 
birth  it  matters  very  little  to  whatever  castes  h 
parents  belong.    But  if  we  take  birth  as  the  criterion 
of  a  man's  respectability,  the  most  revered  Rishis  cjl 
the  Hindus  would  be  hurled  down  to  the  loweal 
depth." 


Shipbuilding  at  Porbandar:    The  following  not( 
regarding  the  success  achieved  in  shipbuilding  aj 
Porbandar,  without  any  encouragement  other  thaw 
the   present  high    freights,    is   published    by  ta 
Government   of    Bombay    for    general  informal 
tion.    During  the    period    from    ist    March  igijj 
to  the   end    of    October  1918,    52   vessels    of  al 
total  registered  tonnage  7,460  were  built,  the  capajl 
city  of  the  individual   vessels  varying  from  37  tffl 
303  tons.    Twelve  more  vessels   of  an  approximate 
tonnage  of  i,6-;o  have  been  launched  while  11  morel 
of  a  total  approximate  tonnage  of  1,715  are  undeil 
construction.    The  last  includes  a  vessel  of  500  tons! 
which  is  the  largest  ship  ever  built  at  Porbandar, 
This  was  expected  to  be  launched  by  the  beginning 
of  the  last  month.    The  timber  for  the  ships  had  t\ 
be  brought  from  Malabar,  and  it  was  not  necessarj 
for  the  State  to  make  any  concession  to  the  builders 
The  construction  of  ships  aggregating   close  upor 
11,000  tons  was  entirely  due  to  the  most  creditable 
enterprise  of  the  builders  and  the  seafaring  class  ol 
the  Porbandar  population.    The  vessels  will  b«va 
much  use  in  relieving  the  shortage  of  tonnage  inAw 
coastal  trade.    What  will  be"  the  fate  of  this  Vi 
cipient  industry  when  freights  return  to  their  nor 
mal  level.    Is  it  sound  statesmanship  to  let  it  bi 
killed  out  by  outside  competition?    We  hope  th> 
Government  of  India  will  adopt  a  positive  attitud* 
in  matters  of  this  kind. 


The  2nd  All-India  Social  Service  Conference  Delhi 
It  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our  readers  that  an 
All-India  Social  Service  Conference  was  held  las- 
year  at  Calcutta  under  the  Presidentship  of  Mr 
Gandhi.  The  Indraprastha  Sewak  Mandli,  Delhi,  hai 
invited  the  All-India  Social  Service  Conference  t 
hold  its  second  session  in  Delhi  which  will  be  helc 
there  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  December  in  tUj 
Indian  National  Congress  Pandal.  A  representative 
Reception  Committee  has  been  formed  with  R.  S.  L 
Kedar  Nath,  M.  A.,  Retired  District  Judge  as  Chair 
man,  Principal  S.  K.  Rudra,  Mr.  Sri  Ram  and  Mj 
Asaf  Ali,  as  Vice-chairmen,  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Jaini  an» 
Pandit  I.  C.  Vedalankar  as  Joint-Secretaries 
and  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  has  kindly  accepted  thj 
presidentship  of  the  Conference.  The  Social  Servic 
movement  offers  a  common  platform  for  men  and 
women  of  all  sects  and  castes  and  of  all  shades  a 
political  opinion.  We  wish  the  Conference  ever 
success.  The  Office  of  the  Conference  is  at  Katr 
Dhulia,  Chandni  Chowk,  Delhi. 


The  Depressed  Classes  Mission,  Mangalore.  Th 
late  Mr.  G.  C.  Whitworth  who  died  in  London  1 
December  1917,  has  by  his  will  left  a  legacy 
Rs.500  to  the  Depressed  ClasseslMission,  Mangalorfl 
Mr.  H.  R.  Morgan  of  Mangalore,  in  appreciation  c 
the  work  the  Mission,  is  doing,  has  raised  hi 
subscription  from  Rs.  60  to  100  a  year. 
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LABOUR  AND  INDUSTRIES  IN  INDIA. 

!   

'Ve  are  glad  that  the  disputes  in  the  Carnatic  and 
.okingham  Mills  between  the  workmen  and  era- 
fyers  have  been  amicably  settled.  There  had 
n  cases  of  assault  between  the  workers  and  the 
ervisors,  and  the  Agents  declared  a  lock-out.  The 
'dras  Labour  Union  of  which  Mr.  B.  P.  Wadia  is 
moving  spirit  endeavoured  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
/it,  but  failed.  At  this  stage,  Mr.  C.  F.  Andrews 
St  to  Madras,  and  it  is  to  his  intervention  that  the 
.sent  friendly  settlement  is  largely  due.  In  a 
«2ch  made  at  a  public  meeting  held  to  secure 
cport  for  the  workers,  Mr.  Andrews  bote  testi- 
fy to  the  great  consideration  which  Sir  Clement 
jipson,  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Agents,  had  shown 
ais  representations,  and  also  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
fP.  Wadia  to  induce  the  workers  to  submit  their 
1  to  arbitration.  The  points  of  difference  were 
1  petty  character,  and  the  Agents  of  the  Mills  as 
d  as  the  workers  have  shown  much  good  sense  in 
ling  to  an  amicable  understanding.  Mr.  Andrews 
poses  to  stay  on  at  Madras,  to  live  on  the  spot  in 
er  to  be  near  the  labourers  and  watch  their  condi- 
p  of  life  and  work.  Sir  Clement  Simpson  has 
;n  good  enough  to  give  him  access  to  the  mills  at 
|  hour,  and  promised  to  consider  any  question 
ch  Mr.  Andrews  might  bring  forward  on  behalf 
She  men.  The  lock-out  is  at  an  end  and  the  mills 
9  admitted  some  thousands  of  labourers  to  work, 
ere  has  been  some  little  trouble  between  Messrs. 
hw  Wallace  and  Co.  of  the  Burma  Oil  Company 
J.  their  employee  in  Madras,  and  that  also  has  been 
mptly  settled  by  Mr.  Andrews'  intervention.  The 
matic  andBuckingham  Mills  have  a  high  reputation 
•their  enlightened  treatment  of  their  work  people, 
i  tainly  there  are  mills  in  Bombay  and  Ahmedabad 
Eere  the  well-being  of  the  labourer  isu  far  less  a 
teem  of  the  employer.  It  is  strange,  therefore, 
(t  the  beginnings  of  an  organised  labour  move- 
nt should  originate  in  connection  with  the  Madras 
Is.  Some  people  are  inclined  to  attribute  this 
blly  to  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Besant  and  her  co-. 
^kers  at  Adyar.  There  may  be  some  truth  in  that, 
;  it  is  far  from  being  the  whole  truth.  Some 
fir's  regard  the  Madras  movement  as  having  its 
i;in  in  antipathy  to  British  employers,  We  do 
•  know  how  far  this  is  true  but,  undoubtedly, 
'tre  is  an  unconscious  tendency  when  such  troubles 
,e  to  animadvert  on  the  non-Indian  character  of 
I  employer.  This  was  illustrated  by  a  little  incid- 
*at  the  public  meeting  referred  to  above.  Mr. 
dia,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  contrasted  the 
,rtesy  shown  to  the  workmen's  representatives  by 
liself  by  giving  them  chairs  when  they  (the  repre- 
tatives)  came  to  interview  him  at  Adyar,  while  he 
gested  thatthe  eighteen  representatives  who  went 
ee  Sir  Clement  Simpson  with  Mr.  Andrews  had 
tand  "when  the  European  staff  headed  by  Sir 
'ment  Simpson  were  seated  in  chairs."  Mr. 
Hrews  promptly  corrected  him  and  mentioned  to 
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the  meeting  that  through  the  whole  of  the  interview 
all  parties  were  standing.  We  are  sure  that  Mr.  Wadia 
was  misinformed  and  that  he  had  no  intention  of 
raising  a  racial  issue.  But  we  refer  to  the  incident 
as  illustrating  an  unconscions  tendency  when  the 
parties  to  a  dispute  are  Englishmen  and  Indians. 
These,  however,  are  minor  points.  Our  own  view  is 
that  the  fact  that  the  labour  movement  has  first 
started  in  Madras  is  a  testimony  and  a  tribute  to  the 
more  enlightened  treatment  of  the  workers  by  em- 
ployers in  the  mills  concerned.  Where  the  worker 
is  utterly  ground  down  by  the  employer,  he  has  no 
spirit  left  to  protect  himself.  Where,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  treated  with  consideration,  he  is  apt  to 
make  a  grievance  sometimes  of  what  may  seem 
trifles  to  the  less  well-treated  labourer. 

When  all  is  said,  however,  the  factory  system  can- 
not be  entirely  dissociated  from  certain  grave  evils. 
And  the  question  for  us  really  is  how  to  promote  in- 
dustrial development  without  a  wholesale  adoption 
of  this  system  which,  originally  founded  on  a  total 
disregard  of  the  human  rights  of  the  workers,  can 
never,  by  any  means,  be  emancipated  from  certain 
incidents    which     are    inimical  to     social  and 
moral    life.    The  question    is  well  dealt  with  in 
an  able  article  which  Mr.  P.  G.  Shah  contributes 
on  the  need  for  developing  cottage  industries  in 
India,   to   the    current    number  of  the  Bombay 
Co-operative  Quarterly.     He  points  out  that  already 
there  are  signs  of  over-crowding,  congestion,  low 
vitality  and  ill-health  in  the  cities,  as  the  concomitant 
ot  the  few  factory  industries  established  during  the 
last  half  a  century  in  this  country.    There  is  also 
visible  a  growing  antagonism  between  capital  and 
labour  as  evidenced  by  recent  labour  strikes  among 
factory  operatives  in  Bombay,  Ahmedabad,  Madras 
and  other  places.    Mr.  Shah  further  points  out  that 
the  exploitation  of  female  and  child  labour  in  the 
factories  is  throwing  an  additional  heavy  burden  on 
the  diminishing  vitality  of  the  people.    "  Instead  of 
first  creating  undersirable  conditions,  and  then  trying 
to  seek  relief  by  programmes  of  social  uplift,"  he 
aptly  observes,  "it  would  be  going  more  rationally 
to  the  root  of  things,  if  we  avoided  as  far  as  possible 
the  poisonous  atmosphere  of  large  scale  production." 
He  recognises  that  certain  industries  can  only  be 
maintained  on  the  factory  scale,  but  he  pleads  for 
minimising  these   to  the    "  key  industries "  where 
large  scale  production  is  necessitated  by  industrial 
and  economic  conditions,  and  in  encouraging  the 
growth  of  cottage  industries,  wherever  possible,  in 
rural  and  urban  areas.   In  spite  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition, the  old  cottage  industries  of  India  still 
show  considerable   vitality.    Only  6  per  cent  of 
Indian  industrial  workers  work  in  factories.  The 
Indian  Industrial  Commission  observe:    "  A  gene- 
ral review  of  tha  evidence  tendered  to  us,  supple- 
mented by  numerous  inspections  in  the  towns  and 
villages  that  we  have  visited  confirms  us  in  the 
conclusion  that  cottage  industries  are  a  very  import- 
ant feature  in  the  industrial  life  of  India  ;  that  they 
are  by  no  means  primitive  as  they  are  usually  depict- 
ed ;   and  that  there  is  no  real  ground  for  belief  that 
they  are  generally  in  a  decadent  condition.  We 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  accurate  statistics  re- 
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garding  the  actual  number  of  workers  in  the  various 
cottage  industries,  but  in  every  town  they  still  form 
a  large  percentage  of  the  population,  and  they  are 
to  be  found  in  almost  every  village,  so  that  their 
numbers  are  still  vastly  larger  than  those  of  the 
operatives  employed  in  organised  industries."  Mr. 
Shah  points  out  that  the  increasing  use  of  electric 
power  in  many  towns  and  cities  should  make  avail- 
able a  cheap  and  handy  source  of  energy  to  the 
cottage  worker,  and  should  provide  a  new  impetus 
to  production  on  a  small  scale.  He  concludes  his 
very  able  article  by  reminding  us  that  in  all  schemes 
of  cottage  industries,  the  central  idea  should  be  the 
emancipation  of  the  workman  from  the  blighting 
monotony  of  factory  life.  "  Whatever  be  the  details 
of  the  schemes  for  the  rehabilitation  of  old  cottage 
industries  and  the  starting  of  new  ones,"  he  observes, 
"  the  main  object  should  be  the  liberation  of  the 
workman  from  the  tyranny  of  the  village  money- 
lender, on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  traps  of 
factory-slums  in  the  cities,  on  the  other.  To  prevent 
such  schemes  from  degrading  into  mere  profiteering 
and  exploitation,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should 
conform  to  all  or  some  of  the  following  requirements. 
First,  the  work  must  be  on  a  small  scale  so  that  the 
workman  produces  more  or  less  a  complete  thing 
and  is  able  to  bring  his  individuality  to  bear  upon 
his  work.  Secondly,  the  artisan  should  be  able  to 
own  (either  as  a  joint  or  single  owner)  the  imple- 
ments he  uses.  Thirdly,  he  should  be  able  to  work 
in  his  own  home  or  live  in  a  house  over  which 
he  should  posses  rights  of  joint  or  complete  owner- 
ship. Fourthly,  the  fullest  scope  should  be  given  in 
his  daily  work  for  the  development  of  the  communal 
instinct  to  which  he  is  already  familiar  in  his  caste 
or  village  panchayat.  Fifthly,  the  machinery  used 
should  be,  though  as  efficient  as  possible,  such  as 
can  be  easily  repaired,  if  not  made,  in  the 
neighbourhood."  We  commend  Mr.  Shah's  article 
to  the  perusal  of  our  readers. 


THE  MADRAS  HINDU  SOCIAL  REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 

The  Madras  Hindu  Social  Reform  Association  cele- 
brated its  silver  jubilee  on  the  15th  instant.  From 
the  fall  report  of  the  proceediugs  given  in  Justice, 
we  see  that  the  occasion  drew  together  a  large  gather- 
ing of  Brahmans  and  non-Brahraans.  The  President 
of  the  Association,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sreenivasa  Iyengar, 
was  in  the  chair  and  delivered  a  thoughtful  address. 
He  referred  to  the  difficulties  which  faced  the  founders 
of  the  Association  twenty-five  years  ago.  "  At  that 
time  "  said  Mr.  Iyengar,  "  the  work  of  one  who 
put  himself  forward  as  a  social  reformer  was  parti- 
cularly difficult.  He  had  to  encounter  opposition 
not  only  from  his  family  and  from  his  caste  but  from 
even  members  of  other  communities.  The  general 
sense  of  the  Hindu  communities  was  against  any 
intervention  in  social  matters.  The  result  was  that 
one  who  started  as  a  social  reformer  had  not  only 
not  the  sympathy  of  his  relations  or  fellow  castemen, 
but  he  did  not  get  the  sympathy  of  any  appreciable 
section  of  the  Hindn  communities.  The  difficulties 
were  by  no  means  academic  or  theoretical ;  they  were 


very   practical  difficulties.     Not  only  that  he  di< 
not  receive  appreciation  but  he  was  inviting  for  him  ' 
self  excommunication  ;  boycott,  the  terrible  boycotl  . 
of  the  caste  system  as  it  used  to  exist,  was  applied  t  ' 
him  mercilessly.    That  was  the  position  of  affain  j 
when  a  little  band  of  enthusiastic  men  who  though  | 
that  they  would  be  serving  their  country  best  by  look 
ing  a  few  years  ahead,  ventured  to  start  a  socia 
reform  propaganda  in  perhaps  the  most  backward  ( 
the  Indian  provinces.    Orthodoxy  as  the  term  wa  j 
understood  in  those  days — because  it  has  little  or  u  £ 
meaning  in  these  days— orthodoxy  as  it   was  the  ^ 
understood,  was  certainly  used  for  the  purpose  < 
creating  a  very  strong  and  tumultuous  oppositio^ 
against  reform  work.    The    reformer   got  no  civ 
hearing  and  motives  were  attributed  to  him.  They  saw 
that  he  was  working  against  the  great  civilization,  t 
was  againthis  ancestors,  he  was  against  the  Vedas.ljj 
was  against  sastras,  he  was  against  God." 

As  one  of  those  associated  with  the  founders  of  th 
Association,  we  can  bear  out  what  Mr.  Iyengar  sai  |( 
as  to  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  social  refor: 
when  the  Association  was  first  started.  Bnt  a  j 
against  these,  there  were  certain  advantages.  In  tt  t( 
first  place,  the  founders  had  plenty  of  enthusiasn 
And,  in  the  next  place,  there  was  among  them  t( 
complete  absence  of  the  estrangement  between  Bral! 
mans  and  non-Brahmans  which  is  now  such  a  sad  fe 
tare  of  Madras  public  life.  Brahman  and  non-Brahmaj 
members  of  the  Association  felt  like  brothers  toward 
one  another.  We  are  sure  that  if  the  social  refor 
movement  had  not  been  thrust  into  the  backgioat 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  by  a  combination  of  Theos 
phists  and  orthodox  persons,  the  political  life  of  t( 
province  would  have  developed  on  sounder  and  moi 
harmonions  lines  than  it  has  done.  Mr.  Sreeniva 
Iyengar  rightly  said  that  a  Hindu  of  the  social  refor 
movement  could  not  be  either  a  Brahman  or  a  no 
Brahman.  He  has  no  caste.  He  is  merely  a  Hind 
He  ceases  to  be  a  Brahman  or  a  non-Brahman. 

Reviewing  the  quarter  of  a  century  during  whi 
the  Association  has  been  in  existence,  Mr.  Sreenivaj 
Iyengar  concluded  that  the  seed  which  the  pionei 
of  the  Association  had  sown  had  borne  good  frq 
The  caste  system  had  lost  its  rigidity.  Opposition 
education  of  woman,  widow  remarriage,  foreign  trav; 
late  marriages  and  intermarriages  has  apprecial 
diminished.  Two  features  of  the  early  activii 
of  the  Madras  Hindu  Social  Reform  Association  w< 
the  powerful  stand  which  it  made  for  temperance  a 
social  purity.  In  both  these  directions  there  H 
been  a  notable  advance  in  public  opinion.  II 
edacated  drunkard  has  practically  disappeared.  To 
abstinence  is  now  recognised  as  the  only  rig 
attitude  of  every  rational  Indian.  Then,  the  ao 
nautch  movement  has  been  an  unqualified  succe 
Nautch  parties  are  now  no  longer  given  in  honour 
officials,  and  few  educated  men  care  to  have  t. 
form  of  entertainment  on  festive  occasions  in  thl 
households.  But  the  best  proof  of  the  success  of 
work  of  the  Association  was  afforded  by  the  dinn 
which  followed  the  public  meeting.  Our  contempora 
gives  a  fall  list  which  includes  several  Brahman  8 
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non-Brahman  names.  We  earnestly  trust  that  the 
Association  will  continue  to  exert  an  ever  increasing 
influence  ou  the  public  life  of  Madras.  Experience 
shows  that  social  reform  and  social  service  are  the  main 
uniting  factors  in  Indian  life  to-day.  If  the  Madras 
Hindu  Social  Reform  Association  were  more  active, 

'there  will  be  less  need  for  the  activities  of  sectional 
and  communal  movements.  The  Chairman's  remarks 
regarding  the  non-Brahman  movements  will  be 
echoed  by  all  thoughtful  men  in  Madras  whether 
Brahmans  or  non-Brahmans.  He  said  that  the  Hindu 
'civilization  was  not  merely  the  work  of  the  Brahman 
but  of  the  non-Brahman  also.  He  believed  that  the 
non-Brahman  communities  were  bound  to  fill  in  the 

.future  a  far  greater  place  in  the  national  life  than  in 
the  past.   Why  was  it  so  in  the  past  ?  Was  it  due  to 

*the  lack  of  intelligence,  or  lack  of  patriotism  ?  What 
was  it  they  were  lacking  in  ?    They  were  perhaps 

backing  in  education.    There  was  nothing  more  than 

.that.  One  generation  or  a  half  will  remedy  it.  He 
pointed.  out  the  instance  of  the  Andhra  movement  and 

'how  the  bitterness  towards  the  Tamil  was  going  away. 
The  non-Brahmans  have  achieved  substantial 
victories.  They  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  Brahman 
communities  :  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  non- 
Brahman  movement.  The  Brahmans  have  realised  they 
sould  not  do  anything  unless  they  carried  the  non- 

^Brahman  communities  with  them. 


SOCIAL  WORK  IN  MYSORE. 


I 


(From  our  Correspondent.) 
Influenza  among  other  thing?,  did  not  allow  me  to  con- 
iinue  my  letters  to  the  Iiejormer  for  the  past  two  months. 
I  am  glad  that  the  epidemic  has  completely  ceased  with  the 
exception  of  stray  cases  here  and  there.     Both  in    the  City 
ind  in  the  Civil  and  Military  station,  the  epidemic  has  done 
rreat  havoc,  not  to  say  in  the  inoff  asil  areas  in  the  province 
ivhere  the  mortality  from  the  epidemic,     due  largely  to 
•conomic  distress,  was,  I  am  afraid,  greater  than  many  other 
,noffu8iI     areas     iQ     the    country.     The  economic  acti- 
vities in  Mysore  have  not  contributed  to   the   welfare  of 
I  .he  ryot  or  the  labouring  classes  and  on  the  other  hand  if 
'private  reports  of  well-informed    officials  and  non-officials 
.re  to  be  relied,  it  would  appear  that  the  economic  activities 
to  making  their  lot  miserable.    A  medical  officer  iu  the 
'arly  days  of  the  epidemic  casually  observed  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  thank  themselves  for    the  death  rate 
h.ecause  it  was  due  to  nothing   but  starvation  among  the 
people.    That  starvation  existed  among  the  people  of  Mysore 
vhere  any  amount  of  money  was  freely  spent  was  amply 
estified  to  by  Prof.  Radhakamal  Mukerji  of  the  Calcutta 
Jniversity  who  in  his  lecture  at  Bangalore  two  days  ago 
|ia.d  that  in  a  family  in  the  Mysore  city  the  oven  had  not 
[.een  fire  for  three  days  !    This  is  incredible  when  one  reads 
uewspaper  reports  of  Mysore   activities,  vet  it  appears  to 
I,*  a  fact.    That  in  the  capital  of  the   State,  when  much 
^ney  i8  being  spent  by  Government  for  social  work  and 
leonomic   purposes,  such   a  thing  exists  shows   a  state  of 
things  for    which  the    authorities  should   be  held  morally 
•esponsible.    General  remarks  based  on  a  solitary  instance 
nay  be  characterised  as  unwarranted.    But  that  such  a  state 
M  things  existed  in  Mysore,  the  Head-quarters  of  the  Social 
Jfervice  association,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  the  public 


money  is  freely  spent,  makes  one  think  that  there  is  some- 
thing very  rotten  with  regard  to  Government  social  and 
economic  activities  in  the  State. 

It  is  extremely  creditable  to  the  younger  generation  of 
Bangalore  that  they  rose  to  the  occasion  when  the  needs  of 
social  workers  were  made  known  to  them  in  connection  with 
influenza  relief  work.  Students  and  young  men  of  various 
communities  took  part  in  carrying  medicines  and  food  to  the 
patients.  Some  good  work  among  the  depressed  classes  in 
this  connection  was  also  done  and  a  band  of  workers  from 
that  community  organised  by  Mr.  Shinde's  assistant,  who  has 
been  sent  down  to  organise  depressed  classes  work  in 
Bangalore,  worked  in  depressed  classes  areas  in  the  Bangalore 
Cantonment  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  In  Mysore,  I  am 
informed,  among  those  who  worked  among  the  depressed 
classes,  is  Mrs.  Vanajarnma,  a  Bramhin  lady,  who  deserves 
great  credit,  for  she  seems  to  be  the  only  lady  to  come  for- 
ward to  undertake  the  work. 

THE  LATE  MR.  VAKADAOHAR. 

Influenza  has  taken  away  many  good  and  useful  men  from 
among  us.  I  along  with  others  mourn  their  loss ;  but  to  me 
and  to  the  "  social  reform  "  world  of  Bangalore  there  was  no 
greater  loss  than  that  of  Mr.  M.  G.  Varadachar,  a  young  and 
promising  advocate,  a  cultured  and  refined  gentleman,  and  an 
ardent  social  reformer,  and  one  who  took  a  great  interest  in 
all  movements  for  the  good  of  the  people.  Fitting  tribute 
were  paid  to  his  memory  at  a  recent  public  meeting  which 
was  addressed  by  Messrs.  0.  R.  Reddy,  L.  P.  Larsen,  D.  V. 
Gundappa  and  others,  and  various  reminiscences  were  related 
on  the  occasiou.  The  one  tribute  I  have  to  pay  him  as  a 
social  reformer  is  that  he  was  ''Sincere"  in  what  he  said  and 
did,  a  thing  absolutely  impossible  to  find  in  this  place  where 
many  care  for  cheap  popularity  from  public  or  fawn  on  official 
circles.  An  incident  which  made  an  impression  on  me  with 
regard  to  Mr.  Varadachar  was  in  connection  with  the  recent 
Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  anniversary  meeting.  Many  of  the 
Great  Men  who  were  approached  by  the  organisers,  on  one 
excuse  or  other,  were  not  enthusiastic  either  about  the 
necessity  for  holding  the  meeting  or  of  the  importance  of  the 
Raja  Ram  Moban  Roy  example  at  this  time.  But  approached 
at  the  last  moment  Mr.  Varadachar  willingly  came  forward 
to  take  part  on  the  occasion;  and  what  was  more,  he  influenced 
his  sister  Srimathi  Srirangamma  B.  A.  to  speak  on  the 
occasion  on  behalf  of  the  women  of  India— I  have  had  many 
interesting  "talks"  with  Mr.  Varadachar  on  questions  connected 
with  social  reform  and  he  always  spoke  to  me  encouragingly 
and  assured  me  active  support  to  hold  public  inter-cagte  dinners, 
about  the  use  of  which  we  were  discussing  at  the  last  time  we 
met.  A  Good  soul,  he  is  gone  ;  but  his  death  is  still  more 
unbearable  when  I  think  that  his  marriage  two  or  three  months 
ago  was  a  » Social  reform  "  marriage,  in  as  much  as  the 
bride  was  from  a  different  section  of  the  Brahmin  community 
to  which  he  belonged  and  was  an  educated  young  lady,  and 
it  was  a  post  puberty  marriage. 

FIRST  MYSORE  LADIES  CONFERENCE, 

During  the  Dusserah  festivities  in  Mysore  the 
first  Mysore  Ladies  Conference  was  held  ia  the  Maha 
rani's  College  Hall  in  Mysore.  The  conference  was  brought 
about  through  the  exertions  of  Mrs,  K.  D.  Rukmani  A  mm  a 
B.  A.,  Superintendent  of  the  Maharani's  College,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  K.  S.  Cnandra-Sekhara  Iyer.  Many 
well-known  ladies  of  Bangalore  could  not  attend  the  Conference 
owing  to  the  prevalence  of  influenza—some  interesting  re- 
solutions relating  to  female  education,  post-puberty  marriage 
c,  were  passed  and  the  Conference  was  a  success. 
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A  Hall  of  All  Religions  at  Benares:—  We  have 
received  a  printed  circular  letter  from  the  Maharaja 
of  Durbhanga.  as  General  President  of  the  Sri 
Bharat  Dharma  Mahamandal,  in  which  he  suggests 
the  setting  up  in  Benares  of  what  he  calls  a  Hall 
of  All  Religions.  The  Hall  proper  will  be  available 
to  members  of  all  religions,  and  there  will  be  a 
Library,  places  of  worship  for  the  several  creeds, 
and  quartars  for  Ministers  and  priests  of  the  several 
denominations  and  students  of  comparative  theology 
attached  to  the  Hall.    The  idea  is  an  excellent  one. 
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MOTES- 

The  Hindu  Missionary  Society  :  We  have  notic- 
ed in  these  columns  the  activities  irom  time  to  time 
of  the  Hindu  Missionary  Society  founded  by  Mr. 
G.  B.  Vaidya.  An  account  of  its  latest  and  most 
notable  missionary  effort  has  been  furnished  to  us. 
We  are  requested  to  announce  that  Miss  Ubagaram 
'Francis  Munaswamy  Pilli,  a  Roman  Catholic  Chris- 
tian lady,  embraced  Hinduism,  and  was  duly  initiat- 
ed into  it  with  sacred  thread  by  the  Hindu  Mission- 
ary Society  of  Bombay  on  Friday  the  20th  of 
December  1918.  She  assumed  the  Hindu  name 
Sharadabai.  She  was  subsequently  married  by  the 
Hindu  religious  rites  to  Mr.  K.  Raghavendra  Rao 
B.  A.,  a  Brahman  gentleman.  At  the  ceremonies  G. 
B.  Vaidya  B.  A.  and  Mrs.  Kamalabai  Vaidya  officiat- 
ed as  priests.  Before  the  ceremonies  the  bride  and 
the  bridegroom  appeared  before  the  Registrar 
and  had  their  marriage  duly  solemnised  and 
registered  under  the  Special  Marriage  Act.  If  we 
may  venture  to  make  a  comment  on  this  marriage, 
it  is  as  regards  tue  anomaly  of  converting  a 
Christian  to  Hinduism,  and  of  celebrating  her 
marriage  with  a  Hindu,  according  to  the  Vedic  rites, 
and  in  the  same  breath  requiring  them  to  declare 
under  the  Special  Marriage  Act,  that  they  do  not 
profess  Christianity,  Huduism  or  any  other  of  half 
a  dozen  religions  known  to  the  framers  of  the  law. 
The  responsibility  for  the  anomally,  however,  is 
not  that  of  the  Hindu  Missionary  society,  but  of 
the  Indian  legislative  which,  in  this  twentieth 
century,  makes  this  inquisitional  demand  ot  those 
who  wish  to  be  united  in  a  civil  marriage  ! 


Constitutional  Reform  in  French  India.  A  Pondi- 
cherry  telegram  dated  December  24th  states  as 
follows; —  It  is  officially  announced  that  M.  Marti- 
neau,  ex-Governor  of  French  India,  is  nominated 
Director  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Colonies,  Asiatic  Ser- 
vice. M.  Germanie  is  semi-officially  confirmed  to 
have  been  appointed  Governor  of  French  India. 
It  is  reported  that  M.  Gaeble,  M.  Major,  and  M. 
Gnanadigam,  Advocate,  are  starting  lor  France  as 
representatives  of  French  India,  the  object  being  to 
bring  about  some  constitutional  change  concerning, 
principally,  the  enlargement  of  Pondicherry. 


The  Late  Dewan  of  Pithapuram.  We  are  re- 
quested to  state  that  the  members  of  the  Prayer 
bamaj,  Rajahmundry,  at  a  special  meeting  held  in 
the  Prayer  Hall,  on  the  22nd  instant,  under  the 
presidency  of  Rao  Bohadur  K.  Viresalingam  Pan- 
tulu,  passed  a  resolution  expressing  their  deep-felt 
sorrow  at  the  premature  death  of  Mr.  M.  Subbara- 
yudu,  the  Dewan  of  Pithapuram  who  was  a  tower 
of  strength  to  the  social  reform  and  theistic  move- 
ments in  the  Telugu  districts  of  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency. We  associate  ourselves  with  this  resolution 
of  appreciation  of  the  career  of  the  late  Mr.  Sub- 
barayudu. 


Burma  and  Constitutional  Reform  :    The  Govern- 
ment ot  Burma  have  drafted  and  published  a  scheme 
of  "constitutional  reform"  which,  we  are  told,  has 
not    been    submitted    to    the     Government  of 
India.     We  trust  that  when    it  comes  before 
them    the     Government    of    India     will  deal 
with  it  faithfully.     The    central    idea    of  Sir 
Reginald  Craddock's  scheme  is  that  the  Govern- 
ment ot  Burma  should  be  separated  from  that  of 
India,    It  does  not  suit  Burma  to  have  the  separa- 
tion effected  immediately,  and,   therefore,  she  will 
condescend  lor  the  present  to  remain  with  India 
until  the  time  seems  ripe  for  her  to  separate.  Con- 
sidering the  enormous  sacrifices  India  has  made  for 
Bur  ma,  the  proposal  is  a  cool  one.  And  even  so  we 
should  not  refuse  to  consider  it,  were  we  sure  that 
it  represented  the  actual  sentiments  of  the  Burmese 
people.    In  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the  latter 
to  this  fantastic  proposal,  the  scheme  holds  out  the 
promise  of  some  high-paid   appointments  to  the 
Burmans.     The   whole  thing  is  preposterous  and 
we  are  astonished  at  the  temerity  of  Sir  Reginald 
Craddock's  Government  in  launching  these  propo- 
sals, under  the  guise  of  constitutional  reform,  on  the 
public  without  the  knowledge  of    the  Govern- 
ment of  India.    An  Anglo-Indian  correspondent 
of  a  contemporary  speaks  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Indian  with  the  Burmese  people.    The  Indian  was 
not  always  unpopular  in  Burma.    His  unpopularity 
originated  from  the  fact  that  it  was  he  that  helped 
the  British  to  overthrow  the  native  Burman  rule. 
It  has  been  so  in  Burma,  and  it  will  be  so  in  Meso- 
potamia and  East  Africa.   The  role  of  the  Indian 
nitherto  under  British  rule,  it  must  be  admitted,  has 
nor  been  such  as  to  make  him  popular  or  respected 
in  any  country  least  of  all  in  those  which  he  has  help- 
ed to  add  to  the  Empire.  And  it  is  a  bitter  irony  that 
English  exploiters  should  urge  his  unpopularity  on 
that  account  as  a  justification  for  cutting  him  out  of 
these  territories  which  without  his  continued  help, 
financial  and  military,  cannot  be  held  under  Brit.^h 
rule.    The  Montagu-Chelrosford  report  has  expressly 
deprecated  the  raising  of  the  question  of  the  future 
ot  the  provinces  of  India,  which  the  authors  rightly 
thought,  would  be  better  decided  under  a  system  of 
responsible   Government.    Why  has  Sir  Reginald 
raised  it  now  ? 
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A  CHRISTIAN  SADHU.  * 


In  his  notable  book  "  Is  India  Civilized  ?  "  which 
we  reviewed  recently,  Sir  John   Woodroffe  severely 
criticises  the  foreign  Christian  Missions  in  India. 
Many  instances  might  be  given,  he  say?,  of  the 
exploitation  of  Christianity  in  support  of  political 
interests.    He  quotes  the  author  of  "  Conflict  of 
Colour  "  who  writes  that  those  "  who  still  believed 
that,  as  it  will  be  in  our  day  impossible  to  bar  out 
the  hordes  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  only  safeguard  for 
Europe  and  the  white  man  still  lies  today  as  in  the 
past  in  Christianity  ;  and  that  the  impossibility  of 
allying  themselves  with  other  creeds  is  perhaps  the 
reason  why  instinctively  the  great  movement  to- 
wards Christianising  the  coloured  world  is  growing 
stronger  and  stronger  in  Anglo-Saxon  countries  as 
a  sort  of  forlorn  hope  launched  to  capture  an  al- 
most impregnable  position."   The  same  author  is 
referred  to  as  holding  that  "  the  part  which  the 
white  man  is  politically  called  upon  to  play  in 
Africa  is  the  part  of  Delilah  and  no  other"  for,  "if," 
he  says,  the  black  man  "is  Christianised,  his  des- 
tructive  strength  is  stripped  from    him,    as  was 
Samson's  when  his  locks  were  cut."    The  Japanese 
who  are  so  adept  in  fighting  the  West  with  her  own 
weapons,  have  not  lost  sight  of  this  aspect  of  reli- 
gious missions.    "A  Japanese   author,  Dr.  Enryo 
Inuye,  in  a  recent  article,  wrote:    "  Religion  has 
always  paved  the   way  for  extension  of  Western 
nations  overseas,  and  why  should  it  not  do  the  same 
for  Japan  ?    In  Africa,  India,  China  and  the  Islands 
of  the  South  Pacific,  Christianity  always  preceded 
the  flag  and  opened  a  way  for  the    developments  of 
the  nations  preaching  the  new  religion.      We  have 
imitated    the    occidentals  in    other  ways;  why 
not  in  this  way  ?  While  Christianity  is  losing  force 
in  the  home  lands  of  its  propagandists,  it  is  gaining 
force  and  influence  in  the  countries  overseas.  It 
looks  as  if  it  were  the  policy  of  Western  countries 
to  take  away  from  the  forces  of  Christianity  at  home 
and  apply  the  extra  force  to  lands  abroad  to  make 
way  for  the  greater  influence  of  the  countries  re- 
presented ;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  the  Orient." 
Dr.  Inuye  accordingly  advocates  that  the  Japanese 
people  should  give  every  attention  to  the  propagation 
of  Buddhism  in  foreign  lands  "to  prepare  the  way  for 
our  national  influence  and  as  the  first  step  for  the 
future  enrichment."    So  far  as  we   know  there  is 
no  Christian  Missionary  who  regards   himself  as 
doing  the    work  which  is  here  imputed  to  him 
And  when  in  his  book  on  "  Indian  Unrest "  Sir' 
Valentine  Chirol  said  something  of  the  political  value 
of  the  conversion  of  the  depressed  classes  in  India  to 
Christianity,  there  were  loud  protests  from  several 
eminent  Missionaries.    But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  at  the  back  of  the  opposition  to  Christianity  in 
this  country  there  is  the  sub-conscious  fear,  among 
large    numbers     of  Indians,   that  the   effect  if 

*  The  Christian  Literature  Society  of  India.   Price  annas 
ten  only. 


not  the  motive  of  Christian  Missions  is  that 
avowed  by  the  author  of  "Conflict.of  Colour."  The 
feeling  towards  Christ  and  His  teachings  among 
Indians,  is  rightly  described  by  Sir  John  Woodroffe. 
"  Such  universal  truths  as  were  taught  by  Jesus  will, 
when  rightly  interpreted,  "  he  writes,  "  find  ready 
acceptance  in  India  which  also  proclaims  them. 
Acceptance  of  the  Christian  religion  will  ( if  at  all  ) 
the  more  speedily  come  when  Christianity  is  no  longer 
associated  with  the  notion  that  it  is  the  religion  of  a 
ruling  western  people  and  when  its  doctrines  receive 
an  independent  interpretation  by  the  Indian  mind. 
This  country  will  honour  only  the  Christian  San- 
yasi  whether  living  in  or  withdrawn  from  the  world." 

That  the  idea  that  Christian  Missions  are  designed 
to  pave  the  way  for  the  extension  of  the  political 
and  commercial  influence  of  western  nations,  finds  no 
acceptance  among  Christian  Missionaries,  is  proved 
by  the  wide  welcome  which  has  been  accorded  by 
them  to  Sadhu  Sundar   Singh,  the  Christian  San- 
yasi,  a  sketch  of  whose  life  by  Mrs.  Arthur  Parker  of 
Trivandrum  is  published  by  the  Christian  Literature 
Society  of  India.    The  earlier  generation  of  Chris- 
tian Missionaries  acted  in  the  belief  that  the  more 
utterly  the  life  of  the  Christian  convert  was  severed 
from  that  of  his  non-Christian  fellows,  the  better  will 
it  be  for  him  and  for  the  cause  of  Christianity  in 
this  country.  We  remember  not  many  years  ago  a 
serious  discusson  in  an  important  Christian  Mission- 
ary organ  as  to  whether  the  Indian  convert  should 
or  should  not  be  permitted  to  retain  the  lock  of  hair 
which  all  Hindus  wear.    This  school  has  almost 
totally    disappeared.    If   any  representative  of  it 
exists  to-day,  he  would  be  horrified  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  as  an  apostle  of  Christ 
For  the  Sadhu  scrupulously  adheres  to  the  ways 
of  life  and  even  to  the  garb  prescribed  by  immemorial 
Indian  tradition  to  the  man  who  has  renounced 
the  world  at  the  call  of  religion.   On  October  6 
1905,  just  thirty  three  years  after   his  baptism, 
Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  adopted  the  saffron  robe. 
With    bare    feet    and    no    visible    means  of 
support,   but  with  his  New    Testament    in  his 
hand  he  has  travelled  ali  over  India  and  has  visited 
Tibet.     At  Mount  Kailas,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Mansarowar,  he  came  across   a     Maharshi  who 
is  a  devotee  of   Christ.       The  account  of  this 
meeting  is    worth  reproduction.     Sadhu  Sundar 
Singh  had  fainted  near  a  cave  on  the  side  of  Mount 
Kailas,  and  when  he  came  to:     "The  sight  that 
met  his  eyes  was  so  appalling  that  Sundar  closed 
them  and  almost  fainted.    Little  by  little  he  ventur- 
ed to  make  an  inspection  of  the  object  before  him, 
and  then   discovered  that  he    was  looking  at  a 
jiving  human  being,  but  so  old  and  clothed,  with 
long  hair  as  to  appear  at  first  glance  like  an  animal, 
Sundar  realized  that  thus   unexpectedly  he  had 
succeeded  in  his  search  after  a  holy  man,  and  as 
soon  as  he  could    command  his  voice  he  spoke  to 
the  aged  saint.    Recalled  from  his  meditation  the 
saint  opened  his  eyes  and  cast  a  piercing  glance 
upon  the  Sadhu,  and  amazed  him  by  saying  "Let  us 
kneel  and  pray."     Then  followed  a  most  earnest 
Christian  prayer  ending  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  This 
over,  the  Maharshi  produced  a  ponderous  copy  of 
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the  Gospels  in  Greek  and  read  some  verses  from  the 
i   fifth  chapter  of  Mathew."    When  the  Sadhu  first 
met  the  Maharshi  he  was  chilled  to  the  bone  by  the 
I    bitter  cold.    The  Maharshi  gave  him  the  leaves  of 
a    certain    plant    to  eat,  which  having  eaten  he 
immediately  felt  a  comfortable  glow  steal  over  his 
body.    Sadhu  Sundar  Singh  has  visited  the  Mahar- 
shi on  three  occesions,  and  is  willing  that  any  one 
'   desirous  of  seeing  him  shall  accompany  him  when 
he  goes — as  he  hopes  to  do  next  year — to  Kailas  and 
Tibet. 

The  Maharshi   is  not  a  solitary  example  of  an 
Indian  Christian  devotee.      There  is,  we  are  told,  a 

<  Sanyasi  Mission,  a  secret  organization  numbering 
24,000  members,  scattered  all  over  India.  Sadhu 
Sundar  Singh  met  some  of  the  members  dressed  as 
Sannyasis  in  1912  at  Saranath.  The  Maharshi 
is    a  member    of    this   Mission.  Of  this  Mission 

<  Mrs.  Parker  writes:  "The  Bible  is  read  and  expound- 
ed and  Christian  papers  are  circulated.  Eastern 

'  methods  are  sedulously  followed,  such  as  complete 
prostration  of  the  body  in  prayer.  The  belief  is 
held  by  them  that  if  men  prayed  in  perfect  faith 
they  would  have  constant  visions  of  the  Master 
Himself.  Belonging  to  this  secret  Christian  Brother- 
hood are  various  Sadhus  and  hermits  of  recognized 
holiness  and  a  large  number  of  the  members  are 
educated  and  wealthy  men  of  the  upper  classes,  who 
freely  subscribe  towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
organization.  The  Sadhu  has  often  been  present  at 
their  services,  and  has  several  times  been  mistaken  for 
one  of  themselves.  He  has  very  earnestly  begged  that 
they  would  openly  confess  Christ,  and  their  promise 
is  that  when  the  right  moment  comes  they  have 
every  intention  of  doing  so."  Those  who  know  of 
the  secret  Mahomedan  sects  in  Gujarat  and 
Kajputana  will  not  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  a  secret  order  of  Christian  Sanyasis. 
Some  of  Sadhu  Sunder  Singh's  sayings  are  very 

1  striking.  In  justification  of  his  mode  of  life  he 
explains  in  the  form  of  a  parable  that  a  Hindu  will 
not  drink  water  from  a  foreign  vessel  even  when 
dying  of  thirst,  but  if  that  same  water  be  offered  to 

'    him  in  his  own  brass  vessel  he  will  accept  it.  This 

r  parable,  like  other  parables,  only  presents  one  side 
of  truth.  The  distinction  between  the  message  and 
the  manner  of  its  presentation  is  never  so  sharp 
as  that  between  the  water  and  the  vessel.  Another 
pregnant  saying  of  the   Sadhus   is   that  the  Cross 

,  bears  those  who  bear  the  Cross.  We  commend  this 
little  book,  so  profoundly  suggestive  to  every  religious 
thinker,  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

excess  prof1'Fs"tax  AND  THE 

ALTERNATIVE. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  protests  which 
are  being  made  against  the  proposed  Excess  Profits 
5    Duty.    The  money  will  be  coming  out  of  the  pockets 
I    of    the    very    richest  and    the    complaints  will 
:    be    proportionately     loud.     Our    only    regret  is 
that  with  the  experience  of  England  at  their  disposal 
the  Government  of  ludia  should  have  shrunk  from 
J    levying  the  doty  much  earlier  in  the  day,  because 
I    had  they  done  so  there  is  little  donbt  that  the  ram- 
pant speculation   which    merchants    dealing  in  a 
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variety  of  goods  indulged  in  would  have  been  auto- 
matically restricted,  and  it  would  in  fact  have  acted 
as  a  eort  of  "control  "  measure.  The  certainty  that 
eight  annas  in  every  rupee  of  extra  profits  would  be 
snatched  away  by  Government  while  the  risk  of  the 
venture  if  any  would  be  entirely  their  own,  would 
have  acted  as  a  very  powerful  brake.  But  the 
biggest  war  profits  have  been  made  during  this 
year,  and  we  see  no  reason  for  abandoning  the 
just  claim  of.  the  public  exchequer  to  this  share  it 
needs  out  of  them.  No  body,  of  course,  expects 
merchants  or  manufacturers  of  jute,  or  cotton,  or 
anything  else  to  be  more  than  human  to  welcome 
the  measure  with  alacrity  on  the  score  of  its  justice, 
and  a  certain  Calcutta  correspondent  went  even  so  far 
as  to  say  that  "chicanery"  was  written  broad  across 
the  whole  measure  ;  but  the  only  arguments  worth 
considering  which  have  been  advanced  against  it 
so  far  are  scarcely  convincing.  The  objection  of: 
practical  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  strictly  equitable 
assessment  in  every  case  such  as  will  ensure  an  ideal 
uniformity  of  burden  is  one  that  can  be  urged  with 
equal  force  against  the  Income  Tax,  or  for  that  matter 
any  other  measures  of  taxation  or  administration  in 
force  ;  and  if  any  one  suggested  their  abrogation  on 
the  same  ground  until  some  perfect  measure  was 
framed  he  would  have  no  chance  of  being  heard. 

The  protestors  against  the  duty  on  excess  profits 
have  no  better  case  in  this  respect.  Are  the 
Government  of  India  going  to  repeal  the  provision  in 
the  Income  Tax  Act  about  the  submission  of  returns 
of  income  by  merchants,  owing  to  the  uproar  it 
has  created  throughout  the  country  ?  On  the 
contrary,  the  innumerable  returns  that  have  been 
sent  up  are  said  to  have  been  a  perfect  revelation  to 
the  Income  Tax  Department  and  in  its  light  a 
practical  way  will  doubtless  be  found  of  equitably 
dealing  with  those  who  have  not  returned  their  in- 
comes. IE  the  very  wide  discretion  proposed  to  be 
vested  in  the  Collector  both  as  regards  assessment 
and  payment,  and  the  provision  of  Boards  of  Referees, 
are  not  helpful  to  the  powerful  interests  which  alone 
are  concerned  with  the  Excess  Profits  Duty, 
then  they  can  have  no  case  for  relief.  The  allega- 
tion too  that  the  duty  will  seriously  affect  the 
financial  and  industrial  situation  in  the  country, 
will  be  found  on  strict  examination  to  require  more 
proof  than  has  been  adduced  to  support  it.  The 
President  of  the  Indian  Merchants'  Chamber  and 
Bureau  observed  to  the  Hon.  Sir  James  Meston  :  "It 
is  also  doubtful  whether  the  tax  is  likely  to  bring  in  any 
considerable  amount  of  money  and  commercial  opinion 
is  unauimons  that  for  such  a  doubtful  benefit  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  cripple  industries  and  to  further 
disturb  a  market  which  is  already  in  a  bad  state." 
This  strikes  us  as  a  contradiction  in  terms.  If  the 
amount  withdrawn  in  the  shape  of  duties  is  only  incon- 
siderable, why  should  it  cripple  industries  or  disturb 
the  mouey  market  ?  We  venture  to  suggest  that 
the  true  cause  of  disturbance  is  not  so  much  the 
Excess  Profits  Duty — even  if  it  be  considerable —  as 
the  various  measures  of  control — of  cloth,  of  food 
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staffs  &c.,— combined  with  the  expected  redaction  in 
replacement  costs  that  have  led  to  the  fall  in  prices 
which  in  their  tarn  mast  affect  credit  and  create  a 
feeling  of  want  of  confidence.  We  shoald  like  to 
know  whether  any  body  is  going  to  recommend  the 
abolition  of  these  control  measnres,  or  contrive  to 
keep  ap  replacement  costs  at  the  top  level  at  which 
merchants  have  operated.  If  these  are  impracticable 
then  there  is  no  way  of  obviating  the  anticipated 
evils  by  merely  abandoning  the  daty. 

We  are  somewhat  astonished  that  a  man  of  affairs 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Mebta's  standing  went  before  the 
Finance  Minister  withont  a  well-thonght  oat  alterna- 
tive to  the  daty  he  did  not  want,  and  conld  saggest  on 
the  spar  of  the  moment  nothing  better  than  a  loan. 
It  seems  to  as  that  this  is  too  light-hearted  a  way  of 
dealing  with  the  qnestion.    Loan  after  loan  at  high 
interest  may  be  a  nice  invest  ment  for  capitalists  ;  bnt 
it  is  the  poor  who  have  in  the  end  to  repay  it  with 
their  labonr;  and  we  shoald  not  at  all  be  surprised 
if  this  method  of  transferring  the  harden   to  other 
shoalders  is  taken  ap  by  Indian  and  European  capita- 
lists alike  in  this  instance.    If  Government  accede 
to    this  alternative,    they    will   in  onr  deliberate 
opinion  be  guilty  of  a  grave  dereliction  of  daty.  The 
war  loans  already  raised  have  heavily  encumbered 
future     generations.      Much    necessary  progress 
will   be  arrested    or  hampered  on  account  cf  the 
interest  charges  imposed  on  the  revenue  for  many 
years  ;  to  come.     If  India  is  to    take   a    step  in 
the   direction    of     responsible    Government,  those 
who  will  have  to  be  responsible   for  her  finances 
and  administration  hereafter,  will  not  be  gratefnl  to 
the  Government  which  had  mortgaged  the  resources 
of  the  country  by  anticipation  to  loans  for  purposes, 
which    ought,  according  to  every  canon  of  finance 
and    consideration    of     equity,    be    paid    for  by 
contributions  from  excess  profits  made  by  capitalists 
as  a  result  of  the  war.    Mr.  0.  V.  Mehta  who, 
in    all  probability,     will    be    one  of    our  fntnre 
Ministers,  and,    as    such,  will    have    to  bear  his 
share  of  responsibility,  does  not  seem  to  have  looked 
at  the  qnestion  from  this  point  of  view.    The  Indian 
people  of  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  have  suffered 
much,  and  it  will  be  heartless  on  the  part  of  Govern- 
ment to  load  them  with  further  burdens  which  will 
affect  their  children  and  their  children's  children. 
The  concern  for  the  masses  professed  by  officials  and 
politicians  will  be  a  hollow  pretence  if  the  alternative 
of  a  loan  is  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  excess  profits 
tax  to  which  Government  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
Indian  Legislative  Council  at  its  last  session.  The 
temptation  to  Sir  James  Meston  to  inaugurate  bis 
Finance  Membership  by  an  easy  sacrifice  of  principle 
which   will  make  him  popular  with   the  moneyed 
classes  is  great.    We  earnestly  trnst  that  he  will  be 
strong  enough  to  resist  and  overcome  it.    His  reply 
to  Mr.  C.  V.  Mehta's  speech  has    created  much  mis- 
giving by  its  detached  and  hesitating  phraseology. 
We  trust  also  that  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  will 
see    to   it    that  the  poor  of   present  and   fat  are 
generations  are  not  victimised  in  the  interests  of  the 
rich  and  powerful  in  the  land. 


Depressed  Classes  Mission,  Bangalore.    In  1915,  a 
local  Committee  of  two  members,  Mr.  K.  N.  Dewal 
and  Dr.  P.  Venkatarangum,  has  been  working  for 
promoting  education  among  the  children  of  the  de- 
pressed classes  of  Bangalore.  They  had  started  in  al 
five  schools,  two  day  and  three  night  schools.  The 
Committee  had  an  accession  of  a  third  member  in 
Mr.  V.  K.  Nair  early  this  year.    In  September  last, 
when  the  schools  were  handed  over  to  the  Depress- 
ed Classes  Mission  Society  of  India,  there  were  150 
scholars  attending  these  schools.    The  annual  prize 
distribution  to  the  successful  scholars  was  held  on 
the  gth  December  with  Mr.  Tasker  I.  C.  S.,  the 
Collector,  in  the  chair.    Mr.  Nair  read  the  annua 
report    which    showed   gratifying   progress.  Mr. 
Shinde,  General  Secretary  of  the  Mission,  appealed 
for  Rs.  5000  for  the  Bangalore  Branch,  and  Rs.  1000 
was  subscribed  at  the  meeting  in  response  to  his 
appeal. 


What  are  we  Coming  to?   The  onlooker  sometimes 
sees  more  of  a  game  than  the  players.    Referring  to 
the  claim  that  the  obstructionist  methods  displayed 
at  the  Willingdon  Memorial  meeting,  were  a  trumph  i 
for  democracy,  theHitavadaol  Nagpur  observes  ;  "I 
it  be  so  we  can  only  deplore  it.    The  scenes  enactec 
put  us  in  mind  of  what  took  place  in  Nagpur  on  an 
ever*to-be-remetnbered  occasion  and  was  afterwards  1 
repeated  on   a  much  larger  scale  and  in  a  more  | 
important  theatre  in  Surat.    If  the  example  set  is  a  i 
foretaste  of  what  is  to  be  expected  in   the  future 
when  we  have  larger  powers  and  greater  responsi- 
bilities, then  we  say  that  we  have  no  reason  to   con-  ' 
gratulate  ourselves    For  it  is  a  complete  negation 
of  the  principle  of  "self-determination,''  of  which  so 
much  is  now  heard  and  which  is  being  exploited  for 
all  it  is  worth  by  our  friends  in    condemning  the 
reform  scheme  and  refusing  to  accept  it  as  a  first 
definite  stt;p  towards  responsible  government." 


Indians  at  the  civil  Service-  The  successful  candi- 
dates in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  examination  for 
August  include  Mr.  C.  D.  Deshmukh  of  the  Bombay 
University,  Mr.  S.  K,  Sinha.  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
Mr.  K.C.Chunder.  Calcutt,  Mr.  S.  G.  Sengodaiyan, 
Madras,  Mr.  S.  Lall,  Calcutta  Mr.  R.  N.  Banerjee, 
Calcutta,  Mr.  V.  N.  Bhide,  Bombay,  Mr.  M.  S.  A. 
Hydari,  Bombay  and  Mr.  W.  Hussain,  Calcutta. 


Hospitals  under  Moslem  Rule  :  With  the  spread 
of  civilization  the  art  of  medicine  made  steady  pro- 
gress and  physicians  and  surgeons  became  legion  in  j 
the  land.  They  set  up  private  businesses  as  hospi- 
tals were  yet  unknown.  Walid  bin  Abdul  Malik — J 
the  third  king  of  the  Bam  Umayya  dynasty  was  the 
founder  of  this  institution.  He  had  got  a  taste  fori 
works  of  public  utility  and  many  of  the  initial  stepSi 
in  this  department  were  taken  by  Walid,  who  also 
laid  down  the  lines  on  which  subsequent  progress 
was  to  take  place.  It  was  he  who  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  "  public  guest  house."  A  list  of  all  the! 
blind  paralytic  persons  in  the  kingdom  was  prepared.J 
A  fixed  allowance  and  one  personal  attendant  wasij 
granted  to  each  of  these  persons.  The  lepers  also, 
bad  a  daily  allowance  and  were  not  allowed  to  stir 
out  of  their  houses.  The  first  hospital  was  founded1 
in  connection  with  this  organization.  It  was 
completed  in  the  88th  Hijra  and  many  phy-| 
sicians  and  surgeons  were  placed  on  its  staff.! 
The  chief  advantage  of  the  medical  department  was 
the  admission  of  a  large  number  of  Jewish  and  Chris-i 
tian  doctors  into  the  Royal  Court,  This  opened  the 
way  for  closer  acquaintance  with  Greek  science  and 
art.  Up  to  this  time  all  the  medical  classics  were 
in  Greek,  and  no  progress  in  treatment  and  phar- 
macy could  be  made  without  the  assistance  of  the 
translations. of  these  works. 
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A  FAMINE  RELIEF  PROPOSAL. 
The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Beformer. 

Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  allow  me  space  for  a  suggestion 
irhich  is  likely  to  be  helpful  at  the  present  crisis  when  the 
mtlook  in  India,  through  a  threatening  famine,  is  very  grave. 

At  the  time  of  the  terrible  famine  in  1897,  I  published  an 
rticle    entitled  '  The  Famine  in   India— Its  Cause  and 
)ure '  and  among  other  suggestions,  one  was,  that  wells  be 
xcavated  all  over  the  famine  stricken  districts,  as  part  of 
imine  relief  work,  and  as  a  permanent  protection  against  a 
^ater  famine  wherever  such  wells  may  be  provided.  The 
lea  was  taken  up  by  the  Dewan  of  a  certain  Indian  State, 
nd  a  provision  made  in  the  annual  bndget  of  that  State  for 
ixOavation  of  4rf)0  wells  a  year.    This  was  started  many 
ears  ago,  and  I  recently  noticed  that  the  wise  decision  then 
lade  is  still  being  continued  with  excellent  results, 
j  At  the  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall   last  Friday  to 
laugurate  a  Famine  Relief  Fund,  one  of  the  speakers  said 
hat  efforts  should  be  made  to  keep  famine  stricken  people 
jroni  wandering  away  from  their  villages,  in  an  aimless 
Jaanner,  to  probably  meet  worse  starvation  elsewhere.  It 
jrill  be  readily  seen  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
Preventing  such  migration  would  be,  by  having  in  every 
:  illage,  relief  works  of  its  own,  and  what  better  relief  works 
Jould  be  established  than  the  excavation  of  wells  in  the 
arious  villages  of  famine  stricken  areas,  where,  for  want  of 
m  adequate  and  reliable  water  supply,  the  villagers  of  such 
.istricts  suffer  terribly  whenever  the  monsoons  fail  ?    In  the 
>ery  worst  year,  there  is  always  some  rain  throughout  India, 
;nd  a  considerable  portion  of  such  rain  percolates  into  the 
';r<mnd.    Hence,  when  the  surface  is  perfectly  dry,  there  is 
inr/ariably  water  in  the  substrata.    Now  it  is  evident  that  if 
|  he  water  of  such  substrata  could  be  located,  and  wells  dug, 
jhrough  which  to  lift  it  for  use  to  the  surface  again,  when- 
rer  required,  the  anxiety  regarding  these  frequently  recur- 
ring famines  in  India  would  be  greatly  removed. 

The  principal  consideration  in  this  proposal  is,  where  to 
jid  the  most  suitable  sites  for  the  excavation  of  wells. 
•  Knowledge  in  this  matter  is  obtained  mainly  by  observa. 
on  and  comparison,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  those  persons 
ho  have  had  practical  experience   in  this  matter,  will  be 
jnly  too  glad  to  place  such  experience  at  the  disposal  of  those 
;ppointed  to  organize  famine  relief  works.    Personally,  I 
'hall  be  most  happy   to  place  such  deductions  as  I  have 
arrived  at  from  my  own  experience  in  the  excavation  of 
jeveral  wells,  at  the  disposal  of  whoever  may  require  help  in 
his  matter,  whether^  in  British  India  or  in  the  Indian 
cltatea.  I  believe,  were  the  public  requested  to  provide  money 
hi  the  excavation  of  such  wells,  there  would  be  a  very  hearty 
espouse,  aud  to  what  better  cause  could  philanthropical 
fieople  give  their  money,  than  to  provide  a  good  water  supply 
or  poor  people?    I  know  of  a  village  containing  about  400 
nhabitants,  which  depends  solely  for  its  water  supply  on  the 
j  ihilanthropy  of  a  Parsi  gentleman   who,  more  than  two 
lecades  ago,  provided  this  village  with  a  good  well,  which 
j  >robably  cost  him  Rs.  2000,  and  which  provides  an  ample 
vater  supply,  not  only  to  the  villagers  but  also  for  all  their 
little. 

,  I  trust  the  above  suggestion,  which  has  produced  such 
pod  results  in  at  least  one  Indian  State,  will  be  yet  more 
xtensively  accepted  at  present,  and  result  in  affording  much 
elief  to  the  poor  suffering  public. 

(Standard  Building,     \  Yours  etc., 

'Hornby  Road,  Fort,    \  E.  W.  FRITCHLEY. 
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THE  FIRST  MYSORE  LADIES  CONFERENCE. 


The  third  and  last  Resolution,  as  to  the  desirability  of 
encouraging  post-puberty  marriages,  was  moved  by  Mrs. 
Venkoba  Rao  and  seconded  by  Mrs.  C.  Venkata  Rao. 

Before  putting  the  resolution  to  vote,  the  President  point- 
ed out  that,  except  among  the  one  caste  of  Brahmanas,  the 
marriage  of  girls  among  Hindus  was  generally  performed 
after  the  full  attainment  of  puberty,  so  that  the  question 
affected  the  Brahmana  caste  more  than  the  rest.  Brahamanas 
had  always  emphasised  their  position  as  members  of  the 
highest  caste  by  reference  to  their  cultivation  of  the  intellect 
their  restraint  of  the  senses,  and  their  pursuit  of  spirituality  ; 
but  the  joining  in  matrimony  of  mere  boys  and  girls  yet 
immature  in  body  and  mind  was  hardly  consistent  with  these 
ideals.  Some  people  feared  lapses-from  virtue  as  a  possible  result 
of  post-puberty  marriages;  but  this  was  a  baseless  apprehension, 
and  could  not  be  thought  of  among  people  in  whom  the 
instinct  of  indriya  nighraha  (the  restraint  of  the  senses)  was  so 
deeply  rooted.  Neither  was  it  a  true  thing  to  say  that  women 
could  not  learn  to  love  their  husbands  if  they  were  educated  and 
left  unmarried  till  after  puberty.  The  experience  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  disproved  this  assertion ;  and  among  the  mani- 
fold individual  instances  to  the  contrary  that  might  be  men- 
tioned she  would  merely  allude  to  the  well  known  fact  of 
Queen  Victoria's  intense  love  for  her  husband  and  the  depth 
of  her  grief  when  death  snatched  him  away  in  his  prime. 
Love  was  a  matter  of  human  nature  and  individual  tempera- 
ment ;  each  person  remained  good  or  went  to  the  bad  according 
to  bis  or  her  disposition,  aud  it  was  not  right  to  attribute 
to  marriage  reform  every  evil  that  individuals  might  do* 
There  were  other  practical  reasons  why  the  times  called  for  a 
postponement  of  matrimony.  Many  of  our  young  men  went 
to  Eugland  and  other  foreign  countries  in  order  to  undergo 
higher  education  and  advanced  training,  and  came  back 
when  they  were  30  or  more  years  of  age  ;  they  then  looked 
out  for  growa-up  brides  but  finding  none  in  their  own  castes 
they  were  obliged  to  seek  them  among  other  communities, 
the  result  being  that  young  men  of  high  promise  were  often 
definitely  lost  to  the  caste.  Again  the  search  for  eligible 
bridegrooms  had  even  in  ordinary  circustances  become  a  task 
of  much  difficulty  ;  and  they  all  knew  of  cases  where  girls 
had  attained  age  by  the  time  the  search  could  be  completed, 
but  the  fact  was  attempted  to  be  kept  hidden  from  the 
knowledge  of  others.  It  was  far  better  that  we  should 
resolve  to  recognise  the  practice  openly  as  a  lawful  thing 
than  that  we  should  merely  wink  at  its  concealed  existence. 
It  was  their  duty  to  encourage  those  who  had  sufficient 
boldness  and  determination  to  adopt  a  wholesome  reform, 
instead  of  criticising  and  speaking  ill  of  them  ;  those  who 
had  not  the  courage  to  do  likewise  ought  at  least  to  refrain 
from  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  those  who  had.  The 
President  hoped,  finally,  that  her  sisters,  all  who  were  there 
present  would  agree  to  the  resolution  that  had  been  moved. 

The  Resolution  was  unanimously  carried. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  the  President  made  a 
few  observations  as  to  the  importance  of  the  Resolutions  that 
had  been  passed  at  the  conference.  In  accordance  with 
a  Tamil  saying  which  meant  "  Build  with  prudence  and 
live  in  comfort,"  they  had  begun  their  work  on  a  modest 
scale,  but  she  had  every  hope  that  the  conference  would  grow 
in  usefulness  and  importance  and  that  it  would  in  the  yeais 
to  come  take  up  various  other  matters  affecting  the  welfare 
of  the  people.    It   was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  and  the 
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enthusiasm  of  Mrs.  Rukminiamma  that  the  conference  had 
proved  to  be  the  success  that  it  was  in  spite  of  the  faot  that 
the  prevalence  of  the  cruel  influenza  epidemic  had  kept  away 
several  who  would  otherwise  have  been  present.  In  conclu- 
sion she  prayed  that  Mysore  might  by  God's  grace  become 
increasingly  prosperous  and  lead  the  other  parts  of  India  in 
the  matter  of  general  enlightenment  and  progress. 
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"  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as 
excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch— — And  I  will  be  heard." 


justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest— I  will  not  equivocate— I  will  not 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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NOTES. 


The  late  Metropolitan.  We  have  only  time  today 
for  a  short  expression  of  the  deep  regret  at  the 
death  of  Bishop  Letroy  of  Calcutta.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  constant  reader  of  this  paper  and  an 
exceedingly  kind  friend.  He  occasionally  found 
time  in  tne  midst  of  his  heavy  duties  to  write  to  us 
and  his  observations  were  always  penetrated  by  deep 
insight  into  and  sympathy  for  India  and  her 
people.  It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  very 
critical  year  1908,  Lord  Morley  who  was  then  the 
Secretary  *t>f  State  for  India  wrote  to  Lord 
Minto,  after  an  inter  view  with  Bishop  Letroy  then 
of  Lahore,  as  follows :  "The  Bishop  of  Lahore 
(Letroy;,  called — one  of  the  most  attractive  men  I 
ever  met.  In  the  midst  of  a  rather  heavy  day  he 
not  only  interested  but  excited  me  and  carried  me 
for  a  while  into  the  upper  ether.  Why  did  you  not 
recommend  him  to  be  Lt.  Governor  ot  the  Punjab  ? 
There's  an  experiment  for  you  I  His  ideas  delighted 
me  "  By  his  death  India  loses  a  true  friend  and 
mediator.  Personally  he  was  the  very  embodiment 
of  the  Christian  spirit  in  his  humility  and  good  will 
towards  all  men. 


Dr.  M.  A.    Ansari's  Address  at  the  All-India  Mos- 
iim League.    The  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Ansari, 
Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  at  the  nth 
Session  of  the  All-India   Mosiim  League  held  at 
Delhi  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  position  of 
Turkey  with  reference  to  the  forth  coming  Peace 
Conference  Dr.  Ansari  demands  that  not  only  the 
integrity  and  independence  ot  the  present  Mosiim 
states  should  be  maintained  intact  out  the  wrong 
done  to  the  Arab  of  North  Atrica  and  the  Tartars 
and  Turks  of  Central  Asia  should  be  redressed  and 
all  these  peoples  be  given  a  tree  chance  of  determin- 
ing their  own  form  of  Government.    He  ^denied  the 
right  ot  the  Shareet  of  Mecca  to  declare  himself  an 
independent  Sovereign   and  regarded  that  act  as 
transgressing  the  law  of  Islam.    His  position  seems 
to  be  that  the  Holy  places  of  Jslam  are  irrevocably 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  who 
alone  is  and  can  be  the  true  Khalita  ot  Islam.  These 
Holy  places,  according  to  him,  are  not  only  Mecca 


and  Medina  in  Arabia  but  also  Jerusalem,  an^ 
Palestine  and  Nedjeff  and  Karbela  in  Persia 
and  also  Baghdad.  With  reference  to  the  proposal 
to  create  a  Jewish  State  in  Palestine,  Dr. 
Ansari  tells  us  that  it  is  about  as  reasonable 
a  proposal  would  be  to  hand  over  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  the 
head  of  some  forgotten  Ked  Indian  tribe  on  of  the 
European  Colonies  to  the  native  aboriginies  of  those 
territories  on  a  revival  of  the  Bhil  and  Gond 
Empire  in  India.  While  we  ourselves  regard  the 
creation  of  a  Jewish  State  in  Palestine  as 
a  chimerical  scheme  we  cannot  even  empliededly 
acceed  to  Dr.  Ansari's  comparison  of  the  Jews,  one 
of  the  most  spiritually  gifted  of  the  human  races, 
to  some  forgotten  Red  Indian  tribe  or  to  the  abori- 
ginies of  Australia  or  South  Africa.  We  may  add 
that  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Mosiim  states  like 
that  of  all  other  states  should  be  determined  not 
by  academic  doctrines  but  by  their  actual  effect  on 
their  subjects. 


Education  of  iiahomedans. 
Indian       Journalists  in 

England. 
The  Hindu  Intermarriage 

Validating  Bill. 
The  Second  Maratha  Politi. 

cal  Conference  Nasik. 
Social    Purity     in  the 

Nizam's  Dominions. 


Christian  Missions  and  Government  Grants.  The 

growing  influence  of  the  best  American  thought  on 
the  world's  affairs,  is  one  of  the  most  auspicious 
signs  of  the  times.  This  is  because  the  best  American 
thought  is  totally  free  from  the  tenderness  to  vested 
interets  and  the  sneakiDg  regard  for  ancient  wrongs 
merely  because  they  are  a'ncient,  which  characterise 
much  of  the  mentality  of  the  Old  World.  The 
current  number  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Review 
prints  and  comments  on  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  F.  L. 
Anderson,  a  leader  of  christian  thought  in  the  United 
States  on  the  subject  of  grants-in-aid  from  the  State. 
Mr.  Anderson  writes  :  "The  State  which  compels 
any  man  to  pay  one  cent  for  the  maintenance  or 
teaching  of  a  religion  which  he  does  not  believe,  is 
guilty  of  infringing  his  religious  liberty.  I  believe 
this  with  all  my  heart.  How  it  applies  to  your 
grants-in-aid  I  cannot  say,  as  I  do  not  know  all  the 
tacts  of  the  case  in  India.  As  to  compulsory  attend- 
ance at  any  kind  of  religious  service,  or  any  kind  of 
compulsory  religion  whatever,  I  am  entirely  opposed 
to  it.  The  very  essence  of  religion  is  its  voluntariness, 
and  this  is  a  iundamental  Baptist  principle.  Such 
compulsion  must  inevitably  react  unfavorably  on  the 
cause  which  exercises  it."  The  italics  are  Mr  Ander- 
son's own. 


The  Baptist  Missionary  Review,  commenting  on 
this  letter  with  full  knowledge  of  Indian  conditions, 
observes  that  Professor  Anderson's  contention  that 
there  is  no  religious  value  in  coerced  religious  in- 
struction, is  sound.  Our  contemporary  says  that  it 
is  equally  sound  to  hold,  as  he  does,  that  to  compel 
any  man  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  a  religion  in 
which  he  does  not  believe  is  to  infringe  his  religious 
liberty.  It  goes  on  to  observe :  That  it  infringes 
one  of  our  tundamental  baptist  positions  we  are 
even  now  dimly  seeing.  Expediency  will  cease  to 
hold  us  as  we  progress  in  our  thought  and  discussion, 
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and  the  farther  development  of  Indian  nationalism 
toward  home-rule  shows  clearly  that  what  is  involv- 
ed is  a  matter  of  principle.  And  it  is  also  inexpedi- 
ent if  we  look  ahead.  Government  school,  such  as 
Municipal  High  schools,  are  now  usually  called 
Hindu  schools,  and  their  staffs  are  often  actively 
anti-Christian.  In  only  few  cases  are  they  open  to 
our  Christian  children.  The  few  "panchama  board 
schools  "  established  and  managed  by  Government 
for  the  education  of  our  Christians  here  and  there, 
as  a  sort  of  sop  to  conscience,  are  closed  in  some 
instances  against  Hindu  or  Muhammadan  children 
who  have  wished  to  come.  These  are  practical 
steps  toward  the  day  of  Hinduism  and  Muham- 
madanism  becoming  under  "home-rule"  the 
national  religions  "  as  by  the  law  established."  It 
is  too  much  to  nope  that  the  strict  impartiality  of 
the  British  administration  will  be  maintained  intact 
without  a  struggle.  Even  the  legal  safeguards  pro- 
posed for  missions  in  the  Montague  Reforms  Report 
will  not  leave  the  situation  as  it  is.  The  longer  we 
shall  have  partaken  of  Government  grants  for  schools, 
hospitals,  criminal  settlements  and  the  like  activities 
which  further  our  propaganda,  the  weaker  will  be  our 
protest  when  farther  steps  in  the  union  of  religion  with 
the  state  are  contemplated.  Till  other  adequate  state 
provision  is  made  for  the  education  and  other  help 
of  Christians,  grants  for  that  end  alone  violate  no 
principle.  But  grants  for  propaganda  weaken  us 
within  and  without.  The  modern  tendency  in  all 
Europe  and  America  is  toward  the  Baptist  position 
in  this  matter  and  our  leadership  there  has  been 
definite  and  effective.  Whence  will  come  leadership 
for  India?  Can  we  doubt  that  our  slowness  to  see 
the  issue  has  lulled  to  rest  some  of  our  Protestant 
brethren  here,  whose  home  constituency  has  accepted 
fully  the  Baptist  point  of  view  ?  In  these  new  days  of 
reconstruction,  of  re-examination  as  to  where  we 
stand  as  a  world  and  as  a  religion,  may  this  question 
also  receive  its  due  share  of  attention.  The  italics  are 
ours.  We  are  not  sure  that  our  contemporary's  state- 
ment that  Municipal  Schools  are  known  as  Hindu 
Schools,  and  that  Indian  Christian  children  are  not 
admitted  to  them,  can  be  sustained  as  a  proposition 
applicable  to  a  considerable  number  of  cases. 
As  for  the  staffs  of  such  schools  being  anti-Christian, 
it  can  only  be  in  the  sense  that  Christian  staffs  of 
schools  are  anti-Hindu  and  anti-Mahomedan.  What- 
ever may  be  the  outcome  of  the  establishment  of 
Home  Rule  in  India,  penalising  of  any  religion  as 
such  will  certainly  not  be  one,  as  the  past  history 
of  India  and  the  example  of  several  Indian  States 
show.  The  Syrian  Christians,  the  Jews,  the  Parsis, 
are  bring  testimony  to  the  broad  tolerance  which  has 
been  the  national  attitude  towards  other  religions 
in  India  since  the  days  of  the  illustrious  Asoka. 
Mahomedanism,  too,  in  India,  has  with  rare 
exceptions,  been  modified  in  its  attitude  towards 
other  religions  by  its  environment. 


Burma  and  Constitutional  Reform.  The  Hindu 
of  Madras  strongly  condemns  the  scheme  of  consti- 
tutional reform  which  Sir  Reginald  Craddock  has 
drafted  for  Burma.  Our  contemporary  recalls 
the  controversy  which  was  raised  in  the  Imperial 
Legislative  Council  in  ign  over  the  question  of 
Burma's  dependance  and  the  notable  contribution 
made  by  the  late  Mr.  Gokhale  to  it.  Mr.  Gokhale 
moved  a  resolution  early  that  year  regarding  the 
growth  of  public  expenditure  and  the  official  repre- 
sentative from  Burma  described  the  Bombay  budget 
as  a  bloated  budget.  In  retorting  to  this  remark 
Mr.  Gokhale  pointed  out  that  it  the  Bombay  budget 
was  a  bloated  one,  in  any  case,  Bombay  had  paid 
every  penny  of  it  and  that  when  Upper  Burma  which 
had  lived  for  nearly  20  years  on  other  provinces  re 
funded  to  the  Government  of  India  what  it  had 
drawn  from  other  provinces,  then  it  would  be  time 


for  the  representative  of  Burma  to  speak  of  other 
people's  bloated  budgets.  At  the  next  opportunity 
he  went  in  detail  into  the  question  and  summed  up 
as  follows  :  "  For  more  than  40  years  the  whole  of 
Burma  was  not  paying  its  way;  and  as  a  result  we 
find  that  Burma  is  indebted  to-day  to  India  to  the 
tune  of  about  62  crores  of  rupees.  The  other  day  I 
pointed  out  that  the  unproductive  debt  of  India  is 
37  millions  or  about  55  or  56  crores  of  rupees.  If 
Burma  had  not  been  with  us,  we  should  have  had  no 
unproductive  debt  to-day  and  have  been  6  or  7 
crores  to  the  good.''  After  pointing  out  how  India 
has  born  the  responsibility  for  every  penny  of  the 
debt  raised  on  her  behalf,  he  proceeded :  "  If 
Burma  wants  to  be  considered  separtely,  then  Burma 
must  also  be  prepared  to  undergo  the  same  treat-, 
ment."  The  Servant  of  India  regards  the  attempt 
made  to  secure  the  separation  of  Burma  from  India, 
the  most  retrograde  and  reactionary  feature  of  the 
scheme,  and  enters  a  most  emphatic  protest  against 
it. 


The  Excess  Profits  Duty  and  the  Alternative  Loan. 

Professor  Kale  of  the  Fergusson  College  writing  in 
the  Servant  of  India  takes  the  view  that  if  a  new  tax 
has  got  to  be  imposed,  there  is  no  alternative  to  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax.  He  observes  :  The  alternative 
of  a  big  loan  has  been  suggested,  but  it  will  only 
help  the  wealthy  who  have  reaped  huge  profits 
during  the  war  to  escape  and  place  a  comparatively 
heavy  burden  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  poor  tax- 
payer.  The  landed  and  commercial  interests  in  the 
country  are  vocal  and  powerful.  Even  the  strength 
of  Sir  William  Meyer  quailed  before  the  opposition 
of  the  landlords  and  their  friends,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed by  him  to  take  their  agricultural  incomes  into 
account  in  determining  the  rate  at  which  they 
should  be  taxed  with  respect  to  their  non-agricultur- 
al income.  The  same  late  seems  to  threaten  the 
excess  profits  tax,  and  Sir  James  Meston  will  require 
all  his  strength  and  firmness  in  deciding  the  course 
to  be  taken." 


The  Bank  of  India.  The  Bank  of  India  Limited, 
sends  us  the  report  of  their  working,  which  points  to 
a  succesful  year.  The  profit  of  the  Bank  for  the  year 
ended  31st  December  1918,  including  the  sum  of 
Rs«  35.878-9-6  brought  forward,  amounts  to  over 
Rs.  10^  lakhs.  Provision  for  Income  Tax,  Super- 
Tax  and  Excess  Profits  Tax  for  the  current  year 
will  absorb  Rs.  2,  31,  422,  and  the  payment  of  an 
ad-interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  %  Per  annum, 
made  on  the  30th  June  1918,  absorbed  a  further  sum 
of  Rs.  2,  50,000.  The  balance  now  available  for 
distribution  is  Rs.  5,70,007-11-11.  The  directors 
propose  : — To  pay  a  final  dividend,  for  the  half  year 
ended  31st  December  1918,  at  the  rate  of  10  °/0  per 
annum  on  the  paid  up  capital  of  50  lacs,  and  to  give 
a  bonus  to  shareholders  of  Re.  1.  per  share  equal  to 
a  further  2  °/o  Per  annum,  making  12  %  f°r  tne  year. 
These  payments  will  be  free  from  Income  Tax,  and 
will  absorb  Rs.  3,50,000.  To  place  Rs.  1,11,315 
to  the  Reserve  Fund,  and  to  carry  forward  to 
the  next  account  the  balance  Rs.  i,o8,692-ii-ii 
subject  to  a  substantial  donation  to  the  Bank's 
Provident  Fund  and  the  payment  of  a  bonus 
to  the  staff  of  the  Bank.  In  addition  to  the 
above  there  is  a  sum  of  Rs.  1,88,685  being  the 
surplus  sale  proceeds  of  a  portion  of  the  Bank's 
landed  property,  which  amount,  together  with 
the  sum  of  Rs.  1,11,315  previously  referred  to, 
will  be  placed  to  the  Reserve  Fund  raising  that 
fund  from  Rs.  12  lacs  to  15  lacs.  The  audited 
Balance  Sheet  which  will  shortly  be  published  will 
disclose,  as  usual,  an  exceedingly  strong  and  satis- 
factory financial  position,  the  cash  in  hand  and 
with  Bankers  amounting  to  Rs.  119  lacs,  whilst  the 
Bank's  Investments  in  Treasury  Bills  and  Govern- 
ment Securities  amount  to  about  Rs.  60  lacs. 
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BOMBAY,  JANUARY,  5  1919. 
i        EDUCATION  OF  MAHOMEDANS. 


]  The  thirty-second  All-India  Mahomedan  Educational 
Monference  met  in  Surat    during  Christmas  week 
Iinder  the  presidency  of  Sir  Ibrahim  Rahimatulla. 
Vhere  was  a  good  master  of  delegates  and  Visitors, 
<nd  the  proceedings  were  characterised  by  much 
onthnsiam.    During  the  nearly  one-third  of  a  centnry 
hat  it  has  been  in  existence,  the  Conference  has 
"one  admirable  service  in   stimulating  the  Indian 
^lahomedan  Community  to  high  educational  endea- 
vour.   Sir  Ibrahim  in  his  presidential  address  gave 
ome  figures  which  showed   that  the  number  of 
lahomedan  scholars  in  the  several  stages  of  in- 
Jtruction  had  greatly  increased  during  the  thirty- 
;wo  years.    But  considerable  as  this  increase  has 
^een,  it  has  just  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
^lahomedan  population,  with   the  result  that  the 
proportion  of  illiterates  continued  to  be  almost  the 
l&me  as  before  the  starting  of  the  Conference.  Sir 
j^brahim  traced  the    backwardness    of  Mahomedan 
jducation  to  two  canses.    The  first  was  the  belief 
imong  a  large    section  of    the    community  that 
Modern  education  will   undermine  faith  in  Islam, 
fir  Ibrahim  convincingly  showed  that  this  fear  was 
[ntirely  groundless.      The   other  cause    to  which 
ie  attributed  the  slow  progress  of  education  among 
j'is  co-religionists,  is  their  poverty,  as  a  community, 
'ormeet  this  difficulty,  Sir  Ibrahim  suggested  the 
Uilisation  of  a  part  of  the  charitable  endowments 
iow  remaining  unused  for  the  founding  of  schools 
jnd   colleges,   the  endowment  of  scholarships  for 
:oor  students,  and  the   self  dedication  by  yonug 
kEus8ulman  graduates  to  the  profession  of  teaching 
in  a  small  salary,  as    in  the  Deccan  Education 
;ooiety.    All  these  are  excellent  suggestions  and  if 
firried  out,  are  sure  to  go  a  long  way  to  solve  the 
ducational  problem  among    our  Mahomedan  bre- 
J'lren.    We    may  at    the  same    time    point  that 
fjmmnnal  institutions  are  costly  and  wasteful,  and 
,ieir  efficiency  is  not  commensurate  with  the  money 
i  »ent  on  then.     The  Aligarh  College  is  itself  a 
'roof  of  this   proposition.     The  Chairman  of  the 
eception  Committee  of  the  Surat  Conference  cour- 
teously  declared    that    he    did    not  believe  in 
iDmmnnal     educational    institutions   as   in  them 
|e  students  were  deprived  of  the  stimulus  of  rubbing 
tioulders  with  young  men  of  all  creeds.    In  the  last 
tnual  review  of  the  Government  of  India  of  the 
iucational  progress  of  the  eonntry,  it  was  pointed 
i'it  that  d  eaonn national  institutions  were  becomin0" 
ipopnlar  with  the  educated  classes  of  the  Maho- 
fedan  community.    This  is  a  healthy  and  hopeful 
gn  of  the  times.    We  wish  an  increasing  number 

Mahomedan   leaders    of   thought  took  up  the 
and  made  by  Mr.  Barodewalla,  the  chairman  of  the 
^eception  Committee  of  the  Surat  Conference. 
I  While  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  causes  mentioned 

Sir  Ibrahim  Rahimatnlla  contribute  to  be  baok- 
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wardness  of  Mahomedan  education,  an  analysis  of 
the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  different  provinces 
reveals  a  remarkable  fact.    In  all  the  provinces 
where  Mahomedans  are  in  a  minority,  they  Jhave  a 
higher  proportion  o£  literates  than  in  those  where 
they  are  a  majority.    The  Bombay  Presidency  affords 
a  striking  proof  of  this  fact.    In  Sind  where  the 
Mahomedans  form  two-thirds  of  the  population,  the 
proportion  of  literate  males  is  24  in  1,000,  while  the 
Hindu  proportion  is  233.    Conversely  in  the  Presi- 
dency proper  where  the  Mahomedans  are  a  minority, 
they  have  a  much  higher  proportion  of  literates  than 
the  Hindus.     In  Gujarat  the  literate  Mahomedans. 
number  270  in  1,000  as  against  177  Hindu  literates  ; 
in  the  Konkan  the  proportions  are  94  for  Hindus  and 
174  for  Mahomedans  ;  and  in  the  Deccan  79  and  131. 
The  Karnatak  is  a  seeming  exception  to  the  rule  ; 
but  an  analysis  by  districts  reveals  the  fact  that  in 
Belgaum,  Mahomedans  have  a  higher  proportion  of 
literates,  and  that  in  Bijapur  and  Dharwar  alone  does 
the  Mahomedan  proportion  fall  below  the  Hindu,  In 
passing,  we  may  point  out  the  anomaly  of  reserving 
4  out  of  6  Government   scholarships  for  secondary 
education  in  each  district  of  the  Presidency  proper 
exclusively    to  Mahomedans   whose  proportion  of 
literates,  as  we  have  seen  is  much  higher  than  that 
of  the  Hindus.    An  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
each  province  is  likely  to  yield  more  fruitful  results 
than  wide  generalisations  as  to  the  state  of  Mahome- 
dan education  and  economic  condition  throughout  the 
whole  country.    A   singular    omission   in  the  Sir 
Ibrahim's  address  which  has  been  generally  com- 
mented upon,  is  the  absence  of  all  reference  to  the 
important  question  of  women's  education.  Illiteracy 
in  the  case  of  Mahomedan  women  is  a  specially 
grievous  deprivation  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
secluded  behind  the  purdah,  and  are  thus  without 
the  opportunity  imbibing  knowledge  by  means  of 
direct  observation  of  the  world  around  them.  The 
Mahomedan  educationist  should  first  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  the  question  of  women's  education,  because 
where  women  are  edccated,  men  are  not  likely  to 
hug  ignorance  to  their  bosoms. 


INDIAN  JOURNALISTS  IN  ENGLAND. 


Mr.  G.  K.  Devadhar  writes  to  us. 

I  believe  I  have  already  written  to  you  that  our 
voyage  over  here  lasted  for  45  days,  having  left 
Bombay  on  the  26th  of  August  1918.  We  reached 
here  on  the  10th  of  October.  On  our  way  to  London 
we  passed  through  Egypt,  Italy  and  France,  and 
visited  Cairo,  Rome  and  Paris,  respectively,  the  great 
capitals  of  these  three  important  countries.  At 
these  places  we  saw  many  places  of  interest.  Since 
our  arrival  in  Londons  we  have  been  very  busy.  I 
do  not  know  if  Renter  has  kept  you  in  India  informed 
of  our  movements. 

But  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  brief  idea  of  what  we 
have  been  doing.  During  the  first  week  of  our^  stay 
in  London,  we  were  shown  the  London  Docks  and 
the  warehouses  of  the  London  Port  Authority;  w§ 
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were  taken  over  London  in  a  big  Handley-Page 
machine  and  flew  to  the  height  of  3200  ft.  going  at 
the  rate  of  60  miles  per  hour.  On  the  19th  of  October 
we  were  individually  given  an  audience  by  both  the 
King  and  the  Queen  at  the  Buckingham  Palace. 
Daring  this  period,  we  were  shown  the  Illustrated 
London  News  Press,  the  Stamp  Department  and  the 
printing  of  Government  Currency  Notes. 

On  the  20th  of  October  we  left  London  on  a  pro- 
vincial tour,  visiting  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Carlisle, 
Chester  (Port  Sunlight),  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham. While  at  Edinburgh,  among  other  things,  we 
were  shown  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Grand 
Fleet,  lying  near  the  First-of-Forth  ;  at  Glasgow  we 
were  shown  on  the  Clyde,  the  ship-building  operations 
for  the  Government  by  the  John  Brown  Co.,  airship 
and  munition  factories  at  George  Town  ;  the  Corpora- 
tion showed  us  the  several  important  Municipal 
departments;  at  Carlisle  we  were  shown  the  work  of 
the  Board  of  Liquor  Control  ;  near  Chester  we  were 
shown  the  model  labour  conditions  put  into  opera- 
tions by  the  Lever  Bros,  on  their  huge  soap  works  at 
Port  Sunlight  ;  at  Manchester  the  Ship  Canal  Co. 
showed  us  the  big  canal  and  their  warehouses  and 
other  activities.  Among  other  things,  we  were  shown 
a  model  spinning  mill,  shell  factory,  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  the  wholesale  Co-operative  Society's 
operations ;  and  at  Birmingham  we  were  shown 
workshops  of  the  Metropolitan  Carriage  Co.  at  present 
engaged  in  making  the  Handley-Page  machines  and 
the  tanks.  We  were  given  the  opportunity  of  going 
in  a  tank. 

We  returned  to  London  on  the  30th  of  October. 
After  a  couple  of  days'  stay  here,  we  were  taken  to 
the  Western  front;  where  we  received  the  hospitality 
of  military  officers.    We  spent*  six  days  in  seeing 
the  ruins  of  several  Belgian  and  French  towns  and 
villages,  visting  most  of  the  important  places,  where 
battles  were  fonght.in  that  area.    During  this  brief 
stay  we  travelled  over  900  miles  in  motor  cars.  It 
was  very  cold  there.    We  were  shown  three  pro' 
minent  theatres  of  War,  where  our  troops  fought 
most  valliantly,  for  which  the  British  Army  officers 
and  the  public  have  expressed  their  admiration  and 
gratitude.    We  saw  most  dreadful  scenes  of  devas- 
tation and  desolation,  complete  ruin   of  beautiful 
agricultural  land  and  forests ;  we  were  shown  an 
actual  battle  front,  where  the  guns  were  firing  at  the 
Germans,  Huns  as  they  are  universally  called  here 
who  were  at  the  distance  of  three  miles.    Our  visit 
to  this  place  has  left  a  deep  impression  on  my  mind- 
On  our  return  to  London,  we  saw,  on  the  9th  of 
November,  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  one  of  the  grand- 
est held,  in  which  troops  from  all  Allied  countries 
except  India  (  because  there  were  no  Indian  troops  at 
that  time  in  England)  and  the  different  War  activi- 
ties of  the  nation  were  marshalled.    We  saw  also  the 
great  crowds,  buoyant  and  maddening,  of  people- 
men  and  women  in  all  public  places  in  London  on 
the  day  when  the  news  of  the  signing  of  the  Armis- 
tice flashed  over  the  whole  country. 

In  London  itself  we  were  the  guests  of  several 
institutions  and  public  bodies  at  lunch  or  dinner  ; 


besides  many  important  gentlemen  treated  us  at 
luncheons  ;  moreover  several  receptions  were  arrang- 
ed to  honour  us,  the  Secretary  of  States  being  one  of 
them.  Among  other  places  of  interest,  we  paid  a 
visit  to  Hampton  Court,  Windsor  Castle,  and  6 
Oxford  Colleges, 

At  most  of  these  places,  generous  sentiments  were 
expressed  in  appreciation  of  India's  contribution  in 
men  and  money  to  the  Empire  during  the  War  and 
we  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  toasts  of  welcome. 
There  seems  to  be  a  universal  feeling  of  gratitude  foi 
what  India  has  done  and  I  feel  sure  that  this  has 
materially  contributed  to  the  desirable  change  in  the 
angle  of  vision  of  the  Britishers  towards  her.  Is 
India  will  persist  in  her  demand,  on  right  lines,  she  is 
sure  to  succees.    There  is  great  need  for  work  here. 

The  programme  prepared  by  the  Ministry  ol 
Information  here  for  the  party  of  Indian  editors  came 
to  a  close  on  the  20th  of  this  month.  We  were  til! 
then  staying  as  the  guests  of  the  Ministry  of  Informa- 
tion at  the  Hyde  Park  Hotel  and  arrangements  are 
now  being  made  for  the  return  of  the  party  to  India 
For  this  purpose  it  may  have  to  be  split  up  into  twc 
or  three  batches.  While  some  members  of  the  partj 
are  anxious  to  return  soon,  others  like  myself  an 
equally  anxions  to  stay  behind  for  some  months  ai 
their  own  cost  to  see  something  of  the  social  anc 
political  life  of  England.  In  addition  to  that  I  an 
keen  about  inquiring  into  the  conditions  of  industria 
and  agricultural  labour  in  this  country  and  ii 
Scotland,  Ireland  and  in  Denmark,  visiting  educa 
tional,  municipal  and  social  service  institutions 
making  acquaintance  of  men  and  women  connectet 
with  them  and  political  parties,  and  studying  in  m; 
humble  way  the  English  methods  of  work  am 
organisation  in  the  fields  of  labour,  co  operation  anc 
charity.  I  am  trying  to  collect  as  much  usefa 
information  and  literature  relating  to  the  above 
mentioned  activities  as  I  can.  All  this,  of  course 
will  have  to  be  done  very  hurriedly. 

I  am  endeavouring  to  secure  the  necessary  pen 
mission  and  facilities  for  our  prolonged  stay—say  fa 
three  months — and  so  far  as  I  can  judge  there  will  no; 
be  much  difficulty  in  getting  these.  I  and  M 
Ambekar,  my  assistant,  may  return  to  India  by  th 
middle  of  March  1919,  leaving  England  by  the  end  c 
February. 

During  my  stay  in  London,  I  shall  be  speaking  a 
different  subjects,  relating  to  our  work  in  India,  unde 
the  auspices  of  several  clubs,  leagues,  and  association] 
and  hope  to  do  some  useful  work  with  the  help  « 
friends  here,  to  promote  the  objects  of  some  of  ot 
institutions  in  India.  I  am  meeting  several  India 
and  English  friends,  who  are  genuinely  interested  ii 
Indian  affairs,  in  London  and  other  towns. 

Since  the  21st  of  this  month,  both  of  us  ha* 
removed  to  36,  Drayton  Gardens,  S.  W.  10,  Londo 
and  are  now  staying  at  our  cost.  This  is  a  fair 
nice  and  comfortable  place,  quite  suited  to  o 
requirements  here.  We  are  keeping  very  go< 
health,  and  thank  God,  are  finding  the  cold  clim» 
of  England  bearable. 
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THE  HINDU  INTERMARRIAGE  VALIDATING 
BILL. 

I.  Sir  Rabindra  Nath  Tagobe's  Opinion. 


Mr.  R.  G.  Pradhan,  Editor  of  the  Bharata  Sevalta,  of  Nasik, 
had  invited  opinions  on  the  Hon.  Mr.  Patel's  inter-caste 
Marriage  Bill  for  publication  in  his  magazine  the  Bharata 
'  Sevaka.      He    has    just    received    Sir    Rabiudra  Nath 
Tagore's  opinion.    As  there  is  some  time  for  the  publication 
of  the  next  issue  of  the  Bharata  Sevaka,  he  has  kindly  sent 
f  us  a  copy  of  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore's  opinion  for  publi- 
i  cation. 

"  Is  it  too  much  to  hope "  writes  Mr.  Pradhan,  «« that 
1  the  considered  opinion  of  such  a  thoughtful  and  distinguished 
1  personage  as  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  will  haTe  some  weight 
with  those  who  seem  to  take  devilish  delight    in  opposing 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  and  in  causing    disturbance  in 
I  every  public  meeting  held  in  support  of  the  bill  ?    I  appeal 
[  in  particular  to  the  young  men  of  India  to  give  their  most 
earnest  thonght  to  what  Sir  Rabindranth  Tagore  has  to  say 
on  the  bill." 

Sir  Rabindra  Nath  Togore  writes:  «.«  In  answar  to  your 

,  letter  dated  the  3rd  December  I  hasten  to  answar  that  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  has  my  heartiest  support.     It  is 

,  humiliating  to  find  that  some  of  our  countrymen  are  opposing 
this  Bill  under  the  notion  that  it  will  injure  the  Hindu 
society  if  it  is  passed.  They  do  not  seem  to  consider  that 
those  who  are  already  willing  to  accept  social  martyrdom 
should  not  have  any  further  coercion  passive  or  active,  from 
any  governing  power,  to  oblige  them  to  observe  against  their 
will  such  conventions  as  are  no  t  based  upon  the  founds- 
*yon  of  moral  laws.  To  say  that  Hindu  Society  cannot 
Hxist  unless  it  has  victims  who  are  forcibly  compelled  to 
live  the  life  of  falsehood  and  cowardice,  is  tantamount  to 
■saying  that  it  should  not  exist  at  all.  Moreover,  such  an 
implication  is  a  libel  against  the  spirit  of  Hiuduism,  which 
all  through  its  history  has  been  accommodating  differences  of 

1  creeds  and  customs,  allowing  mixture  of  castes  and  making 

*  new  social  adjustments  from  the  time  of  Mahabharat  until 

j  now  when  an  alien  government  has  already  succeeded  in 
petrifying  our  social  body  with  its  rigid  laws,  depriving 
life's  flexiblenesss  and  thus  hastening  its  fatal  stage  of 
Sensibility.     No  donbt  society  everywhere  looks  upon  with 

i  suspicion  and  treats  with  hostility  those  men  who  choose  to 
think  and  act  for  themselves,  who  have  an  invincible  love  for 

-  intellectual  and  moral  freedom.  But  the  community  which 
goes  beyond  all  limits  of  endurance,  which  takes  every  step  to 

^  make  it  impossible  for  such  men  to  live  within:  its  pale,  the 
men  who  have  the  courage  and  honesty  of  their  conviction 
and  are  therefore  the  best-fitted  to  fight  for  truth  and  right- 
eousness, is  doomed  to  breed  interminable  generations  of 
slaves.  Where  the  society  is  terribly  effective  in  its 
weapons  of  persecution  it  is  shameful  to  appeal  to  a  foreign 
government  to,  stiffen  by  its  sanction  a  social  tyranny,  to  rob 
people  of  their  right  to  the  freedom  of  conscience,  and  in  the 
next  moment  to  ask  from  the  same  government  a  wider 
political  emancipation.    ThoB?  who  feel  no  compunction  in 

i  invoking  the  organized  power  of  the  State  to  compel  by  its 
connivance  or  help  a  weak  minority  to  submit  to  the  worst 
form  of  social  slavery,  can  certainly  not  be  held  as  fit  to 

>  claim  a  large  share  of  such  power." 

II.    The  Dev  Samaja's  Views. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Deva  Samaj,  Lahore  sends  us  the 
following  resolution  unanimously  passed  by  the  general  body 


of  the  Dev  Samaja,  Lahore,  on  the  17th  December,  1918. 
Resolved  :  that  owing  to  the  reasons  : — 

(1)  That  the  rigid  and  the  artificial  oaste-restrictions 
not  only  disintegrate  the  Hindu  race  into  smallest  and  anti- 
pathetic sections,  bat  coerce  the  individuals  to  limit  the 
choice  of  their  matrimony  within  the  exteremely  narrow  sub- 
divisions, even  of  the  same  caste. 

(2)  That  the  present  Law  which  pronounces  inter-caste 
marriages  among  Hindus  as  illegal,  is  not  only  defective,  but 
most  unsound  in  principle,  as  it  practically  upholds  the  social 
coersion  by  the  orthodox  and  puts  down  the  right  liberty  of 
the  Hindus  who  exercise  the  choice  of  marriage  from  other 
Hindu  castes  and  who  thereby  do  nothing  against  public 
policy  or  public  morality, 

(3)  That  since  even  apostacy  from  Hindu  faith  does  not 
affect  the  rights  of  inheritance  and  succession  to  property,  it 
appears  a  paradox  and  anomaly  that  mere  marriage  from 
another  ceste  of  Hindus  should  have  that  effect ;  and  more 
so  when  those  who  take  that  step  do  so  with  a  conviction 
that  they  are  doing  that  in  consonance  with  the  religious 
texts :  and  already  Hindu  Native  States  like  Baroda  and 
Indore  have  legalized  such  marriages. 

(4)  That  the  present  Bill  is  merely  a  validating  one 
which  remeves  a  defect  of  Law  and  does  not  force  inter-caste 
marriages. 

About  700  members  and  sympathisers  of  the  Dev  Samaj 
assembled  at  Lahore  from  nearly  100  stations  of  the  Punjab, 
N.  W.  F.  Province,  Imperial  Province  Delhi,  United 
Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh,  Bombay,  Sindh  and  Baluchistan 
to  celebrate  the  68th  Birthday  Anniversary  of  their  most 
worshipful  master  Shri  Dev  Guru  Bhagwan,  most  emphati- 
cally support  the  inter-caste  marriage  Bill  introduced  into 
the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  by  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  V.  J» 
Patel  and  approach  the  Government  with  a  request  to  lend 
its  weight  to  the  Bill  and  pass  it  into  an  act  and  thus  re- 
move a  great  and  standing  wrong  against  the  progressive 
portion  of  Hindus. 


THE  SECOND  MARA.THA  POLITICAL 
CONFERENCE  NASIK. 


This  Conference  will  meet  on  the  29th  JDecember  Sunday 
from  12  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  in 
the  Vijayananda  Theatre  under  the  Presidentship  of  Rao 
Bahadnr  B.  V.  Jadhav  M.A.,  LL.  B.  Volunteers  will  be 
posted  at  the  Nasik  Road  station  to  receive  delegates  from  the 
Bombay  Presidency  and  Berar  from  the  28th  instant.  Resolu- 
tions assuring  loyalty  to  British  rule,  praying  for  communal  re- 
presentation through  separate  electorates,  expressing  strong 
feelings  of  dissatisfaction  at  the  non-inclusion  of  non- 
Brahmins  in  the  Franchise  Committee,  according  an  enthu- 
siastic support  to  the  Honourable  Mr.  Patel's  Hindu  Inter- 
Caste  Marriage  Bill,  supporting  the  expedition  led  by  Mr. 
Nair  in  England,  requesting  the  Rt.  Honourable  Mr. 
Henderson  M.  P.  the  leader  of  the  labour  party  in  England 
to  lend  his  weighty  support  to  Dr.  Nair  for  securing  com. 
munal  representation  for  the  Marathas  and  the  Backward 
Classes  in  Bombay  and  Madras  and  exhorting  the  Hindu  public 
of  India  to  remove  the  bar  of  untouchability  from  the  lower 
or  depressed  classes,  will  be  moved  before  the  Conference. 

Delegates  and  spectators  to  whom  tickets  of  admission  will 
be  issued  are  cordially  invited  to  attend. 

Nasik.  i  R.  B.  THORAT, 

21st  December,  1918,  f    Chairman,  Reception  Committee. 
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Social  Purity  in  the  Nizam's  Dominions :  We 

welcome  the  following  Press  Note,  issued  by  His 
Exalted  Highness  the  Nizam's  Government,  over 
the  signature  of  the  Judicial  Secretary,  Mr.  A. 
Hydari,  himself  an  ardent  worker  in  the  cause  of 
social  and  moral  progress:  "  Until  recently  it  was 
customary  at  some  Durgahs  to  engage  the  services 
of  dancing  girls  at  the  annual  Uruses  held  in  hon- 
our of  saints  buried  in  the  Durgahs.  The  practice 
was  stopped  under  the  orders  of  His  Exalted  High- 
ness' Government.  His  Exalted  Highness  has  now 
been  graciously  pleased  to  order  also  the  immediate 
discontinuance  of  the  payment  otMamuls  to  dancing 
girls,  which  used  to  be  paid  to  them  from  various 
Durgahs." 
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-:o:  


The  Social  Service    Conference-     No  session  of 
le  National  Social  Conference  was  held  at  Delhi  last 
♦ecember,  an  ominous  sign  of  the  absorbing  preoc- 
apations  of  politics.    But  the  second  session  of  the 
jpcial  Service  Conference  met  under  the  president- 
pup  of  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu.  We  welcome  the  spirit  of 
pcial  service,  but,  we  are  afraid,  with  some  people 
ie  phrase  "social  service"  is  merely  a  way  of 
fading  the  personal  effort  and  sacrifices  involved  in 
-actical  soA.al  reform.   We  have  received  a  copy  of 
firs.  Naidu's  eloquent  presidential  address  from  the 
unjabee  Office,  and  we  take  the  following  from  it : 
,1  say  to  you  that  social  service  is  not  a  thing  separ- 
e  from  your  life.    It  is  not  like  a  council  where 
en  gather,  it  is  not  the  mosque  where  many  go  on 
ndays  to  pray  and  not  the  temple  where  they 
.ttbsr  at  the   proper  time.   Social  service  is  that 
'hich  is  always  with  you.  it  is  a  thing  which  you 
irry  with  you,  when  the  opportunities  are  there, 
hen  the  will  is  there,  and  every  moment  of  your  life 
)u  are  awake  are  all  the  moments  of  social  service  in 
)ur  life  ;  for  like  religion  it  is  that  which  is  within 
ju  and  not  that  which  is  outside  you.   It  is  a 
Lrt  of  your  daily  life,  it  is  the  enthusiastic  dedica- 
)n  of  yourself  to  the  service  of  humanity  which 
one  makes  you  a  man." 


The  Madras  Mail  on  Social  Reform:  "In  order 
avoid  the  reproach  of  being  reactionaries,"  the 
adras  Mail  thinks  it  desirable  that  it  should  make 
i  position  clear  in  regard  to  "  what  is  called  social 
form"  in  this  country.  "The  position  of  the 
overnment,  and  to  a  less  degree,  because  it  does 
>t  directly  concern  them,  of  the  European  commu- 
ty,  whose  views  we  may  not  unjustly  claim  to 
>ice,"  observes  our  contemporary,  "is  a  delicate 
ie  in  this  matter.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered 
•  The  meeting  of  two  alien  civilizations 
ust  necessarily  be  productive  of  difficulties, 
'hile  everyone's  sympathies  must  naturally  go 
it  to  that  small  body  of  Indians  who  are  fighting— 
Loose  forebears  in  the  days  of  Ram  Mohan  Roy  and 
eshub  Chunder  Sen  fought— against  what  they 
mestly  believe  to  be  wrong  and  destructive  social 
istoms,  it  is  difficult  for  Government  to  lend  them 


any  direct  aid  or  countenance  in  their  campaign, 
except  where  such  customs  are  directly  criminal  or 
anti-social,  as  judged  by  the  standards  of  the  civilised 
nations  of  the  world.  Thus,  though  they  had  to  en- 
counter an  enormous  volume  of  opposition,  the  duty 
of  the  Government  was  clear  in  regard  to  the  sup- 
pression of  sati,  as  clear  as  it  was  in  regard  to  the 
putting  down  of  infanticide  or  Thuggism.  There 
are,  however,  other  Hindu  socio-religious  customs, 
hardly  less  repugnant  to  the  Western  mind,  in  regard 
to  which  the  position  of  a  Government  definitely 
pledged  to  religious  neutrality  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  strictly  neutral.  We  allude  to  child  marriages, 
restrictions  on  foreign  travel,  caste  restrictions,  the 
position  of  widows,  the  treatment  of  the  depressed 
classes  and  a  hundred  kindred  Indian  social  problems. 
In  such  matters,  Government,  as  a  legislator,  cannot 
act  otherwise  than  as  a  recorder  of  the  bulk  of  Indian 
opinion,  and  any  question  of  active— or  even  indirect 
—  support  of  the  reformers  is  out  of  the  question." 
The  attitude  of  the  European  community  is  not  of 
material  importance,  though  it  is  strange  to  read  it 
avowed  that  their  indifference  is  due  to  their  having 
no  concern  with  social  questions.  Their  concern 
apparently  is  only  with  economic  questions.  May 
we  suggest  that  so  long  as  this  view  represents  the 
real  position  of  the  European  community,  so  long 
it  cannot  successfully  rebut  the  charge  that  its 
concern  in  this  country  is  mainly  that  of  exploitation? 
The  best  Europeans,  we  know,  are  much  more 
interested  in  Indian  social  reform  than  the  Madras 
Mail  thinks.  As  for  Government,  the  strongest 
reason  why  it  should  cease  to  be  a  reflection  of  the 
European  community  as  represented  by  our  con- 
temporary, is  that  it  is  powerless  to  deal  with  the 
vast  social  problems  which  its  presence  in  India  has 
raised  and  is  raising.  The  Montagu-Chelmsford 
report  recognises  this  and  provides  what  the  authors 
think  will  be  a  remedy  to  some  extent. 


Sir.  P.  C.  Ray's  Writings  and  Speeches.  Messrs. 
Natesan'and  Co.  of  Madras  have  brought  out  a  volume 
of  Dr.  Prafulla  Chandra  Ray's  essays  and  discourses. 
Dr.  Ray  is  as  eminent  as  a  scientist  as  he  is  as  a 
social  reformer  and  patriot.  The  present  volume,  we 
are  glad  to  see,  includes  his  remarkable  presidential 
address  to  the  National  Social  Conference  at  Cal- 
cutta in  1917.  The  powerful  appeal  with  which  he 
concluded  his  address,  may  be  quoted  here  :  "Thanks 
to  the  cumulative  effect  of  centuries  of  social  ine- 
qualities and  oppression,  of  the  degradation  of  the 
condition  of  women  and  of  large  sections  of  the 
people,  and  the  walls  of  differences  raised  between 
man  and  man  by  custom  and  tradition,  India  now 
lies  at  the  feet  of  nations— powerless  and  helpless. 
The  blood  that  flows  froms  her  heart  and  goes  to' 
her  brain  does  no  longer  reach  the  lower  limbs  of 
the  body  politic.  As  the  consequence  of  this  abnor- 
mal condition,  India  finds  these  parts  of  her  orga- 
nism practically  paralysed  and  atrophied.  So  long 
as  the  blood  does  not  begin  to  reflow  and  vitalise  the 
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Jimbs  which  now  remain  palsied,  there  is  no  chance 
for  India  to  get  back  a  place  in  the  sun.  I  appeal 
to  my  fellow-countrymen,  high  and  low,  rich  and 
poor,  Brahmin  and  non-Brahmin,  orthodox  and 
heterodox,  to  forget  the  pride  and  vanity  of  place  and 
birth,  and  begin  ministering  to  the  limbs  the  neglect 
of  which  now  drags  us  down  to  a  life  of  humiliation 
and  makes  the  name  of  the  Motherland  a  bye-word 
of  contempt  and  reproach  in  the  civilized  world-" 
The  book  is  priced  Rs.  three. 


Jagadgurus,  Real  and  Titular  :  The  Hindu  Mission- 
ary ot  Bombay  aptly  observes  with  relerence  to  the 
opposition  led  by  some  of  the  present  day  Sankara- 
charyas,  against  the  Hindu  Intermarriage  Bill:  "  Our 
readers  know  that  nowadays  there  are  so  many  persons 
who  bear  the  great  name  of  Sankaracharya.  The 
ddya  (first)  Sankarachaya  indeed  was  a  great  being, 
a  great  personage,  and  we  salute  him  even  although 
he  may  not  be  today  in  our  midst.  He  has  done  a 
great  work  for  Hinduism  and  placed  its  basic  teach- 
ings on  a  high  throne  where  they  are  honoured  and 
reverenced  by  thoughtful  men  of  East  and  West. 
He  bore  another  significant  title,  that  of  Jagadguru 
or  Teacher-of-the  world.  He  finished  his  work  at  the 
age  of  32  and  left  behind  him  a  philosophy  that  may 
command  respect  from  the  whole  world.  At  present 
we  find  Sankaracharyas  caring  for  their  property 
and  doing  next  to  nothing  by  way  of  teaching  the 
great  philosophy  of  the  One,  the  One  without  asecond. 
If  they  open  their  mouths  to  speak  at  all,  they  do  so 
to  defend  the  current  beliefs  and  practices  of  ortho- 
doxy. They  talk  of  caste  and  caste  and  caste,  and 
nothing  else.  They  talk  of  social  matters  and  call 
that  Dharma  or  Religion  !  They  are  not  on  the  side 
of  Progress  ;  they  do  not  produce  any  great  works  on 
philosophy  or  religion  proper.  They  do  not  help 
the  world  or  humanity  in  any  way.  And  yet  they 
call  themselves  Jagadgurus  or  world  teachers  !  " 


The  Hindu  Intercaste  Marriage  Bill.  The  Aryan 
Brotherhood  Conference,  Meerut,  passed  at  an  emer- 
gent general  meeting  held  on  the  8th  December, 
1918,  several  resolutions  strongly  supporting  Mr. 
Patel's  Hindu  Intermarriage  Bill,  which  has  been 
introduced  into  the  Indian  Legislative  Council,  and 
calling  upon  all  patriotic  Indians  to  see  that  the 
bigoted  opposition  to  this  measure  is  frustrated. 


State  Regulation  of  Vice  in  India.  We  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  third  annual  report  of  the 
Association  for  Moral  and  Social  Hygiene,  the  British 
Branch  of  the  Internationalist  Abolitionalist  Federa- 
tion, with  which  is  incorporated  the  Ladies'  National 
Association  for  the  Abolition  of  State  Regulation  of 
Vice  and  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Purity,  both  of 
which  organizations  were  founded  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Josephine  Butler.  Our  revered  leader,  the  late  Mr. 
Dadabhai  Naoroji,  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents 
of  the  Association  for  many  years.  The  report 
before  us  devotes  a  paragraph  to  work  in  India. 
Mrs.  Dixon,  who  is  the  wife  of  a  Church  of  England 
chaplain  in  India,  returned  last  summer  from  Eng- 
land to  Murree,  and  immediately  organised  and 
addressed  fortnightly  meetings  for  women  on  the 
evils  of  the  Regulation  system.  These  meetings 
were  mainly  attended  by  the  wives  and  relatives  of 
army  officers  and  civil  servants  in  the  district,  in 
whom  knowledge  of  actual  conditions  under  the 
cantonments  system  aroused  great  indignation. 
The  Association  for  Moral  and  Social  Hygiene  made 
a  special  grant  to  Mrs.  Dixon  for  the  publication 
and  circulation  of  her  lectures  in  pamphlet  form. 
She  and  her  husband  were  invited  by  the  Y.M.C.A. 
to  make  an  extensive  tour  in  the  autumn  and  address 
meetings  for  soldiers.   This  tour  was  undertaken 


with  remarkable  results.    A  form  of  petition  to  the 
Government  against  the  tolerated  "chaklas"  was 
prepared,  and  signed  by  many  Englishwomen  in 
India.    After  Mrs.  Dixon's  meeting  at  Mian  Mir  the 
soldiers  present  rose  in  a  body  and  signed  the  peti- 
tion ;  equal  success  followed  her  other  meetings, 
and  quantities  of  the  literature  of  the  Association 
were  distributed  and  eagerly  taken.    The  late  Metro- 
politan of  India  associated  himself  with  her  work, 
and  himself  put    the  matter   before  the  Viceroy. 
The  Association  is  of  opinion  that  future  work  in 
India  must  be  directed  towards  the  total  abolition 
of  tolerated  brothels  and  segregated  areas,  and  the 
establishment  of  centres  for  tree  treatment  for  vene- 
really  diseased  Indians,  on  the  lines  laid  down  in 
the  Report  of  the  British  Royal  Commission  on 
venereal  diseases.    The  Association  has  also  been  in 
correspondence  with  the  newly  established  League 
for  Combating  Venereal  Disease,  Bombay,  and  with 
Rev.   Herbert    Anderson    with    regard    to  moral 
conditions   in  Calcutta. 


Hindu  Eugenics.  Some  weeks  ago  we  gave  a  sum- 
mary of  the  principal  points  in  the  essay  on  Hindu 
Eugenics  by  Mr.  N.  D.  Mehta,  a  Deputy  Collector 
in  the  Bombay  Provincial  Service,  and  Chief  officer 
of  the  Bandra  Municipality.  This  scholarly  and 
thoughtful  paper  has,  we  are  glad  to  see,  been  issued 
in  the  form  ot  a  small  booklet.  Mr.  Mehta  has  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  study  of  Hindu  socio- 
logy. In  an  appendix,  Mr.  Mehta  shows  how  the' 
Tantrikas,  in  spite  of  degeneracy  in  culture  and 
independent  spirit  of  investigation,  made  two  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  Hindu  social  fabric. 
They  raised  the  status  of  woman,  and  they  loosened 
the  fetters  of  caste  restrictions.  The  first  was  in- 
volved  in  the  worship  of  God  as  the  Divine  Mother, 
and  the  second  was  accomplished  by  the  institution 
of  a  new  form  of  marriage  called  Saiva-Vivaha  in 
addition  to  the  eight  forms  of  marriage  instituted -fay 
the  Smritis,  the  Hindu  sacred  laws.  The  Saival 
form  of  marriage,  as  ordained  in  the  Tantras,  does 
not  recognise  caste  restrictions.  The  only  prohi- 
bitions are  that  the  parties  should  not  be  sapindai 
(blood  relations  of  six  degrees  including  the  wives 
of  the  males,  and  the  bride  should  not  have  a  hus- 
band living).  Mr.  Mehta  points  out  that  this  deve- 
lopment was  a  logical  consequence  of  the  raising  of 
the  status  of  woman.  He  suggests  that  social  reform- 
ers can  and  should  meet  the  orthodox  on  their 
own  Sastric  ground  by  adopting  the  Saiva  form  of 
marriage.  Another  social  reform  effected  by  thei 
Tantrikas  is  the  sanction  given  to  the  remarriage  ofl 
Hindu  widows.  The  booklet  is  priced  12  annas,  and 
can  be  had  from  the  author  at  Bandra. 


The  Bombay  Prarthana  Samaj  and  Famine 
Relief.  The  Bombay  Prarthana  Samaj  has  issuec 
an  appeal  for  Rs.  15,000  to  carry  on  relief  work  iti 
some  centres  during  the  present  famine.  Its  Missior 
worker,  Mr.  S.  C.  Bannerjee,  who  has  previous  experij 
ence  of  Famine  Relief  Work,  lately  visited  Ahmc? 
dabad  and  Nadiad  and  discussed  the  situation  witfi 
local  leaders  like  R.  B.  Ramanbhai  Mahipatrarr 
Nilkanth,  Shet  Ambalal  Sarabhai  and  Mr.  Motibhai 
Amin.  He  reported  to  the  Managing  Committee  o< 
the  Bombay  Prarthana  Samaj  the  necessity  ot  start 
ing  poor  houses  early  in  February  at  Ahmedabad  anq 
Anand.  The  Managing  Committee  have  also  heard 
of  a  similar  necessity  in  Ahmednagar.  They  havi 
j  therefore  resolved  to  send  out  workers  under  th<| 
snperintendentship  of  Mr.  Bannerjee  in  these  thred 
places  early  next  month  to  help  the  poor  people 
with  food  and  the  bare  necessities  of  life  as  also  tc 
save  cattle  as  far  as  possible.  We  hope  the  appeal 
will  meet  with  generous  response. 


I  ' 
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I  BOMBAY,  JANUARY,  12  1919. 

,  POLITICAL    PARTIES  IN  INDIA. 

i    The  re-entry  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Srinivasa  Sastry, 
President,  of  the  Servants  of  India  Society,  into  the 
-Indian  National  Congress  at  Delhi,  after  his  abstention 
in  con j  auction  with  other  Moderate  leaders  from  the 
■Special  Session  held  a  few  months  ago  in  Bombay, 
"has  nob  had  any  effect.     The    President's  special 
!  appeal  to  give  the  returned    prodigal  a  courteous 
.bearing,  was  complied  with  by  the  audience,  bat  it 
1  was  in  no  mood  to  kill  the  fatted  calf  to  celebrate  his 
home-coming.    On  the  contrary,  the  facile  charity  of 
Mr.  Sastry  would  seem  to  have  encouraged  the  extremer 
^spirits  to  go  a  step  farther  than  at  the  special  Session 
"in  Bombay  where  the  concerted  abstention  of  the  Mode- 
rates operated  as  a  restraining  influence.  The  Servant  of 
■  India, evidently  voicing  Mr.  Sastry's  experience,  rue- 
'  fully  observes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Delhi  Congress: 
P*  The  Congress  really  placed  itself  on  the  29th  Decem- 
ber in  the  hands  of  those  who  think  that  the  most 
(uncompromising  opinion  is  the  opinion  of  the  country, 
that  the  newest  idea  is  also  the  wisest  idea,  and  that 
%ne  greatest  political  organisation  of  the  country, 
I  which  after  thirty  years  came  to  be  recognised  as 
-representing  the    statesmanship  and    the  political 
•wisdom  of  the  land  should  now  change  its  character 
l' and  figure  as  the  expoueut  of  the  unbalanced  judg- 
ments, the  incoherent  Utopias  and  the  thoughtless 
extravagances    of  youth."     Those  who  hailed  the 
■'decision  of  Mr.  Sastry  to  attend  the  Delhi  Congress 
las  proof  of\'he  highest  statesmanship,  will  find  it 
/difficult  to  digest  that  verdict.    The  other  Moderate 
ileaders,  with  knowledge  born  of  long  experience,  did 
>not  tempt  tbe  ardent  spirits  of  the  Congress.    If  they 
jhad    done   so,    there   is    no    saying    how  much 
[farther     they   would  have   gone      Neiv    India  of 
i  Madras    offers     an    explanation    of    the  temper 
*of  the  Delhi  Congress.    "  The  huge  mass  of  Panjabi 
Relegates, "  it  says,  "  infuriated  by  living  under 
Sir  Michael    O'Dwyer's  ruthless  despotism,  voted 
en  bloc  for  the  most  sweeping  resolutions, and  against 
all  attempts  to  modify  them.    He  is  responsible  for 
jthe  antagonism  manifested  by  them  against  every- 
thing iu  the  least  moderate,    All  appeals  to  preserve 
the  unity  reached  at  Bombay  fell  on  deaf  ears,  and 
me  Subjects  Committee  resolution    insisting  that 
(members  of  the  Deputation  must  advocate  and  press 
lithe  line  adopted  at  that    Congress,    was  carried 
'against,  the  amendment  moved  by  one  of  the  new 
Secretaries,  giving  a   slight  latitude."     The  huge 
mass  of  Panjabi  delegates  might  have  voted  against 
'.everything  in  the  least  moderate,  but  so  far  as  the 
'published  proceedings  show  the  lead    came  from 
'Bengal  and  Madras  delegates.    Mr.  C.  P.  Rama- 
tiwami    Iyer's  statement  of  the  reasons  which  led 
aim  to  decline  to  be  re-elected  a  General  Secretary 
a£  the  National  Congress  throws  some  more  light 
bn  the  temper  of  the  last  Session  of  that  body. 
|   There  are  now  three  political  parties  in  India. 
,j  There  are  the  Moderates  who,  we  see,  propose  to  hold 
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\  a  second  conference  in  Calcutta  in  Easter  week  ; 
there  is  the  party  which  adheres  to  what  has  been 
called  the  "compromise"'    effected  at  the  Special 
Session,  though  who  the  parties  to  it  were,  is  not 
clear;  there   is  the  party  of   intransigeants  who 
carried  everything  before  them  at  the  Delhi  Con- 
ference.   In  impressing  on  its  readers  the  necessity  of 
sending  a  Home  Rule  League  Deputation  to  England, 
New  India  makes  some  observations  which  indicate 
the  dividing  line,  between  the  two  latter  parties. 
"Else,"  writes  our  contemporary,   "the  Moderate 
Deputation  will  have  all  the    negotiation  iu  their 
hands,  and  they  will  accept  the  Bill  unchanged,  if  tbe 
Government  insist  on  it.    The  threat  of  open  in- 
dependence is  being  made  in  Ireland,  in  consequence 
of  the  delay  of  the  British  Government  in  granting 
Home  Rule.    We,  who  maintain  that  the  continued 
connection  with  Great  Britain,  when  India  obtains 
Home    Rule,    will   benefit    both    countries,  shall 
be  hard   put   to   it   to  maintain  our    position  in 
face  of  the  passionate  resentment  which  will  follow 
any  "  whittling  down "  of  the    proposed  reforms.' 
The  Moderates  so  far  as  we  know,  never  advocated 
or  supported  "  the  whittling  down  "  of  the  proposed 
reforms.  They  are  not  likely  to  accept  the  Reform  Bill 
if  there  is  any  "  whittling  down."  They  will  share  the 
resentment  which  any  such  "  whittling  down"  may 
evoke  in  India.  New  India,  itself  quotes  at  the  begin- 
ning of  its  article  a  remarkably  accurate  statement  of 
the  position  of  the  Moderates,  made  by  the  Bombay 
Correspondent  of   the   London  Times.    He  wrote  : 
"  Parliament  must  treat  the  question  of  Indian  reform 
as  urgent.    I  say  with  the  full  responsibility  of  one 
who  has  been  long  in  the  country,  in  touch  with  all 
elements  in  the  population,  that  if  Parliament  dallies 
with  this  issue,  if  it  allows    the  essential  features  of 
the  scheme  to  be  whittled  down,  if  it  assumes  a  hostile 
or  illiberal  attitude  to  the  cause  of  constitutional 
reform  in  India  and  its  steady  progress  towards  self- 
government,  it  will  drive  all  the  moderate  men  either 
out  of  public  life  or  into    the  ranks  of  extremists, 
and  create  a  situation  in  India  entirely    beyond  its 
control."     The  Moderates  will  be  no  party  to  any 
"  whittling  down  "  of  the   scheme  'of  reform.  New 
India's  assumption   is    wholly  gratuitous.  There 
is  no  need  for  a   Home  Rule  League  Deputation 
to  avert    this  imaginary  danger.      Mrs,  Besant 
writing  in  her  own  name  in  the  same  issne  of  New 
Indii,  says  that  she  would  have  been  glad  if  "  the 
division  into  parties,  inevitable  thereafter,"  had  been 
put  off  until  the  Reform   Bill  had  "  with  whatever 
modifications,"  become  law.     We  do  not  undertake 
to  solve  the  puzzle  of  New  India  speaking  with 
two  voices,  but  what  we  should  like  to   know  is, 
against  whom  is  the  insinuation  directed,  which  is 
implied  in  the  asseveration  that  Home  Rule  Leaguers 
believe  that  the    continued  connection  with  Great 
Britain  will  benefit  both  countries.    Before  conclud- 
ing, we  should  like  to  say  a  word  to  the  Moderate 
party.    It  is  absolutely  no  use  passing  resolutions 
solely   about    the  Montagn-Chelmsford  scheme  at 
its  next    Conference.    What,    in    our   opinion,  is 
most    important,    is    that   a   programme  should 
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be  laid  down  of  the  measures  which  the  party  propose 
to  take  in  hand  if  the  scheme  is  passed.  The 
conntry  is  tired  of  vapid  arguments  for  aud  against 
the  proposals  contained  in  it.  What  do  we  want  to 
do,  and  how  are  wegoing  to  use  the  new  opportunity? 
The  Hon.  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  promised 
this  writer  several  years  ago  in  the  presence  of  a 
valued  friend  that  in  the  coarse  of  three  years  be  would 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  prevent  infant  marriages.  Perhaps 
he  has  forgotten  all  about  it.  We  mention  this  only 
to  show  how  the  best  of  us  are  apt  to  forget  the  ends 
in  our  ardour  about  the  means,  and  not  as  an  omis- 
sion to  be  rectified  by  the  Moderate  party.  What  are 
the  ends  for  which  the  Moderate  party  stands  ?  As 
we  understand  them,  they  are  those  of  progress  all 
round.  We  should  then  have  our  platform  of  progress. 
Moderation  in  itself  is  not  an  end,  and  even  as  a 
means,  its  value  entirely  depends  on  the  ends.  If  a 
house  is  burning,  no  sane  man  would  advise 
moderation  in  extinguishing  it.  The  essence,  as  we 
take  it,  of  moderation  in  politics,  is  the  maintenance 
of  a  measure  of  continuity  between  things  as  they  are 
and  things  as  they  have  to  become,  as  a  guarantee 
against  sudden  shocks  to  the  body  politic.  It  is  thus 
a  method  and  not  an  end. 


Swami  Vivekananda  as  a  Journalist.  The  current 
issue  of  the  Prabuddha  Bharata  or  Awakened  India, 
the  excellent  monthly  published  by  the  Ramakrishna 
Mission  at  Mayavati,  continues  the  series  of  conver- 
sations and  dialogues  of  the  late  Swami  Vivekananda. 
In  January  1899,  the  Swami  projected  a  monthly 
magazine,  named  Udbodhan,  to  popularise  the  teach- 
ings of  his  Master,  Sri  Ramakrishna.  In  the  course 
of  one  of  his  evening  talks,  the  Swami  spoke  to  the 
editor  of  the  new  monthly  of  how  it  should  be 
conducted.  He  said  :  "  In  the  Udbodhan  we  must 
give  the  public  only  positive  ideals.  Negative 
thoughts  weaken  men.  Do  you  not  find  that  where 
parents  are  constantly  taxing  their  sons  to  read  and 
write,  telling  them  they  will  never  learn  anything, 
and  calling  them  fools  and  so  forth,  the  latter  do 
actually  turn  out  to  be  so  in  many  cases?  If  you 
speak  kind  words  to  boys,  and  encourage  them,  they 
are  bound  to  improve  in  time.  What  holds  good  of 
children,  also  holds  good  of  children  in  the  region  of 
higher  thoughts.  If  you  can  give  them  positive 
ideas,  people  will  grow  up  to  be  men  and  learn  to 
stand  on  their  own  legs.  In  language  and  literature, 
in  poetry  and  the  arts,  in  everything  we  must  point 
out  not  the  mistakes  that  people  are  making  in  their 
thoughts  and  actions,  but  the  way  in  which  they  will 
gradually  be  able  to  do  these  things  better.  Point- 
ing out  mistakes  wounds  a  man's  feelings.  Of  Sri 
Ramakrishna  we  have  seen  how  he  would  encourage 
even  those  whom  we  considered  as  worthless,  and 
change  the  very  course  of  their  lives  !  His  very 
method  of  teaching  was  a  unique  phenomenon  !  " 


Bank  of  Baroda.  We  are  requested  to  state 
that  the  net  profit  of  the  Bank  of  Baroda,  Ltd. 
for  the  year  ended  31st  December  1918  subject 
to  audit,  including  the  sum  of  Rs.  54,402 
brought  forward,  amounts  to  Rs.  4,04,045.  An 
ad  interim  dividend  at  the  rate  of  10%  per  annum 
was  paid  for  the  half  year  ended  30th  June  1918 
which  absorbed  Rs.  55,772.  The  Directors  now 
propose  to  pay  a  final  dividend  for  the  half  year 
ended  31st  December  1918  at  the  rate  of  10%  per 
annnm  and  a  bonus  ol  2%  (making  in  all  n°/0  for  the 
year)  and  to  transfer  to  Reserve  Fund  Rs.  1,50,000 
increasing  that  Fund  to  Rs.  12,50,000. 


HINDU  MARRIAGE  AND  ACT  III  OF  1872. 

(  By  Mr.  Kopargam  Ramamurty  Bbrhamporb.  ) 

The  recent  marriage  in  Bombay  of  Miss  UpakararJ 
Francis  and  Mr.  Raghavendra  Rao,  reported  in  thi 
"Hindu  Missionary"  of  23rd  December  1918,  ii 
unique  in  more  respects  than  one.  Permit  me  t( 
congratulate  the  Hindu  Missionary  Society  from  tht 
bottom  of  my  heart  on  the  momentous  and  happj 
event  which  has  crowned  their  strenuous  labours  ir 
the  cause  of  Hindu  religion  and  social  reform.  It  ii 
indubitable  proof,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  th< 
Society  came  into  existence  not  a  day  too  soon  in  tht 
history  of  our  people. 

The  problem  which  confronted  the  Society  was  n« 
easy  one.    A  Brahman  gentleman  who  had  staunc! 
faith  in  the  Hindu  religion  and  insisted  upon  being 
married  with  Vedic  rites,  had  to  be  united  in  lawfn 
wedlock  with  a  Christian  girl  of  non-Brahman  birtl 
who  wished  to  re-adopt  the  Hindu  faith.    There  wai 
no  exact  precedent  to  this  situation,  and  the  la? 
applicable  to  it  was  by  no  means  clear  or  satisfactory! 
An  Arya-Samajist  would  have  simply  ignored  thi 
legal  difficulty  and  been  content  with  the  Vedi. 
ritual.    A  Brahmo-Samajist  would  have  readily  givei 
the  go  by  to  what  is  called  Hindu  Beligion  and  it 
Vedic  ritual,  holding  them  different  from  and  no 
quite  so  good  as  Brahmoism  and  its  purely  theisti 
ritual,  and  thereby  secured  for  the  marriage  indubii 
table  legal  validity  under  Act  III  of  1872.    But  t| 
the  Hindn  Missionary  Society  it  was  not  open  toWj 
the  gordian  knot  in  either  of  these  ways  exclusively 
They  had  to  propitiate  and  secure  the  law  and  at  th 
same  time  conserve  the  Hindu  Religion  and  the  Vedi 
rites.  They  therefore  bestowed  much  anxious  though 
on  the  problem  and,  as  we  learn  from  the  "  Hind 
Missionary,"  after  careful   study  of  the  legal  point 
involved  in  the  case,  advised^and  helped  the  partie 
to  adopt  a  via  media  or  composite  procedure  whio! 
seemed  to  hit  off  the  situation  nicely.    The  marriag 
was  first  solemnised  nnder  Act  III  of  1872  before  thi 
Registrar  of  Marriages,  the  bride  and  bridegroor 
declaring  that  they  did  not  profess  either  the  Hind 
or  the  Christian  or  any  other  named  religion  ;  and 
few  hours  later  they  were  both  taken  back  int 
Hinduism  by  an  Initiation  ceremony  and  marries 
again  with  Vedic  rites.    As  the  "Hindu  Missionary] 
finely  puts  it,  the  function  at  the  Registrar's  offiq 
was  as  sacred  as  the  subsequent  religious  ceremonj 
We  should  perhaps  say  it  was  even  more  sacred  ;  ffl 
"  God  Vishnu  is  the  witness  there,"  while  "at  thi 
ceremonial  marriage    the    witness  is  Fire."  Thi 
matter  has  thus  been   happily  closed  so  far  as  th 
worthy  couple  are  concerned  and  there  remains  noth 
ing  more  to  be  said  about  it  except  that  we  heartill 
wish  them  good  luck  and  a  long  and  prosperoc 
married  life. 

There  are,  however,  certain  principles  involved  i 
this  matter  which  require  to  be  thoroughly  discoseet 
understood  and  decided  upon  once  for  all  for  or 
future  guidance.  And  if  perchance  I,  of  all  tb 
admirers  of  the  Hindu  Missionary  Society,  happen  t 
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)e  the  first  to  strike  a  discordant  note,  I  am  sure  it 
Till  be  generously  recognised  that  I  do  so  in  a  sincere 
,,pirit  of  inquiry.   I  have  read  and  re-read  with  acute 
)ersoDal  interest  the  explanation  given  in  the  "Hindu 
Missionary"  of  the  considerations  which  reconciled 
,he  Hindu  Missionary  Society  to  the  declaration  re- 
quired by  Act  III  of  1872.    For  I  am  one  of  those 
i?ho  have  always  held  the  impression,  amounting 
Almost  to  an  obsession,  that  no  person  who  believed 
in  Hinduism  and  had  no  wish  to  disown  it,  could 
ionscientionsly  avail  himself  of  its  provisions.  But 
n  view  of  the  deplorable  impasse  created  on  the  one 
iiand  by  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the  die-hards  of 
)f  orthodox  Hinduism  to  a  repeal  of  that  declaration, 
rod  on  the  other  by  the  diplomatic  reluctance,  to  say 
,he  least,  of  the  British  Government  to  help  those 
who  want  reform,  I  shall  be  sincerely  happy  to  be 
persuaded  that  the  declaration  really  means  nothing 
jitter  all.    The  statement,  "  I  do  not  profess  the 
Hindu  religion,"  means,  it  is  said,  only  "  that  they 
^the  contracting  parties)  are  not  Hindus  believing  in 
in  caste  ;  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  present 
jform  of  Hindaism."    If  that  be  the  true  meaning  of 
j the  declaration  as  regards  Hindus,  and  if,  by  the 
[same  token,  the  other  portions  of  it  relating  to 
[Muhammadans,  Parsis,  Jews  etc.,  means  only  thatj 
jthey  on  their  part  do  not  believe  in  the  matrimonial 
exclusiveness  insisted  opon  by  their  respective  reli- 
gions in  their  present  form  why,  surely,  we  have 
[already  got  all  that  we  have  ever  wanted  by  way  of  a 
nerfect  civil  marriage  Act  for  all  India,  and  there 
Ktjbs  never  any  need  for  Mr.  Basu'e  bill.  But  unfortu- 
nately such  a  declaration  by  a  Hindu  does  "  look  like 
,,fche  renouncing  of  Hinduism";  not  only  "apparently" 
,as  the  Hindu  Missionary  seems  to  think,  but,  I  am 
.afraid,  in  grim  reality  as  well.    There  is  nothing  in 
the  expression  "  Hindu  Religion  "  used  in  the  decla- 
ration, to  justify  the  narrow  interpretation  sought  to 
be  put  upon  it,  and  what  is  more  vital,  no  court  of 
Jaw  perhaps  can  go  against  the  clear  meaning  of  the 
words  and  support  such  a  contention.  The  legislature 
Jhas  now  where,  either  in  this  Act  or  outside  it,  for  any 
.purpose  made  a  distinction  between  "  Hinduism  in 
its  present  form  "  and  Hinduism  in  any  other  form 
and  the  term  "  Hindu  religion  "  is  wide  enough  to 
include  every  form  of  religion  which  wishes  to  glory 
in  the  appellation  of  "  Hindu." 

Nor  can  we  draw  any  private  consolation  or  moral 
support  from  the  intentions  of  the  authors  of  the 
Special  Marriage  Act.    The  history  of  this  legislation 
and  the  reported  speeches  of  its  sponsors  in  the 
1  Legislative  Council  preclude  any  self-delusion  on  this 
point.    Sir  Henry   Sumner  Maine,  when  he  first 
undertook  it  at  the  request  of  the  Progessive  Brahmos 
headed  by  Keshav  Chandra  Sen  who  wanted  a  legal 
"  non-idolatrous  form  of  marriage  for  themselves,  framed 
a  liberal  measure  which  was  in  substance  a  general 
Civil  Marriage  bill.    But  he  offered  its  benefits  only 
to  those  who  were  prepared  to  deolare  that  they 
objected  to  be  married  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of 
ithe  Hindu  religion  etc.    Even  this  safeguard  did  not 
'  -satisfy  the  orthodox  and  the  measure  was  so  violently 
-opposed  on  all  sides  bhat  Sir  Henry  Maine's  successor, 


Mr.  Fitz-James  Stephen,  found  himself  obliged  to 
make  the  safeguard  more  stringent  and  to  narrow 
down  the  measure  to  a  Bill  confined  to  persons  who 
had  renounced  or  had  been  excluded  from  or  did  not 
profess  the  Hindu  Religion.  He  accordingly  set 
forth  to  give  relief  only  to  those  who  did  not  ask  the 
Government  to  undertake  the  impossible  task  of 
constructing  some  compromise  between  Hinduism 
and  not-Hinduism,  but  took  the  trouble  of  knowing 
their  own  minds  and  "  chose  to  leave  the  Hindu 
religion."  And  in  fact  it  was  after  the  express  decla- 
ration of  the  Progressive  Brahmos  that  the  term 
'  Hindu  '  does  not  include  the  Brahmos  who  deny  the 
authority  of  the  Vedas "  etc.,  etc.,  and  also  the 
assurance  of  the  Sanatana  Dharma  Rakshini  Sabha 
that  the  bill  as  revised  was  "  not  likely  to  affect  the 
Hindus  or  their  religion,"  that  Mr.  Fitz-James 
Stephen  felt  emboldened  to  press  for  its  enactment. 
Judging  therefore  from  the  original  intentions  of 
Kesav  Chandra  Sen  or  Sir  Henry  Maine,  the  Special 
Marriage  Act  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  meant  for 
those  who  want  the  Vedic  ritual  of  marriage  perform- 
ed before  the  Holy  fire.  If  we  took  into  account 
Mr.  Fitz-James  Stephen's  intentions,  it  is  abundantly 
clear  that  he  alone  is  entitled  to  make  use  of  Act 
III  of  1872  who  can  without  any  mental  reservation 
say  that  he  and  Hindu  religion  have  parted  company 
altogether,  and  that,  whatever  religion  he  may  still 
possess,  it  has  no  particular  ambition  to  be  known  as 
Hinduism. 


The  Asaf  AH  Trial.  We  have  received  a  copy  of 
the  full  proceedings,  in  book  form,  of  the  trial  under 
the  Defence  of  India  Act  of  Mr.  M.  Asaf  Ali  and 
Pandit  Neki  Ram  Sharma,  who  were  ordered  by  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Delhi  to  refrain  from  address- 
ing any  public  meeting  in  the  Delhi  Province.  They 
were  charged  with  a  violation  of  this  order,  in  ad- 
dressing a  meeting  of  the  Home  Rule  League.  The 
defence  was  that  the  meeting  was  not  a  "public  meet- 
ing" in  the  accepted  sense  of  the  term.  The  Magis- 
trate who  tried  the  case  took  the  view  that  the  words 
"  public  meeting  "  denote  a  meeting  which  any  person 
is  at  liberty  to  attend,  in  opposition  to  meetings  to 
which  only  members  of  a  given  league,  association 
or  class  are  admitted,  and  acquitted  the  accused. 
The  attempt  of  the  prosecution  to  make  out  that 
a  meeting  of  the  latter  kind  can  become  legally  a 
"public  meeting,"  was  based  on  flimsy  grounds  as 
shown  by  the  Additional  District  Magistrate,  Mr. 
Spence,  in  his  able  judgment.  We  are  astonished 
that  an  officer  of  the  position  of  Chief  Commissioner 
should  issue  an  order  in  restraint  of  the  liberty  of 
a  subject  of  His  Majesty  on  such  grounds.  The 
book  is  priced  Re.  one,  and  can  be  had  of 
Mr.  S.  M.  Rauf  Ali,  Bar-at-Law,  Delhi,  or  at  the 
office  of  the  Bombay  Chronicle. 


Potato  Cultivation  in  "Western  India.  We  have 
received  an  illustrated  booklet  by  Dr.  Harold  Mann 
describing  what  has  been  done  during  the  last  few 
years  in  Western  India  through  the  agency  of  the 
Potato  Works  to  improve  and  extend  the  cultivation 
of  this  valuable  tuber  in  Poona  and  the  adjacent  dis- 
tricts. The  nett  result  is,  writes  Dr.  Mann,  that  we 
have  been  able  to  produce  seed  potatoes  better  than 
any  hitherto  on  the  market  locally,  and  as  good  as 
those  obtained  from  Italy.  The  principal  difficulties 
which  had  to  be  overcome  related  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  quality  of  seed  potatoes,  the  prevalence 
of  certain  diseases  affecting  the  plant,  the  storage  of 
potatoes  without  injury  from  moth  and  rot,  and  the 
smallness  of  the  yield.  All  these,  except  the  last, 
have  been  met,  and  the  last  too,  will  as  a  result  be 
favourably  affected.  I  see  no  reason,  says  Dr.  Mann, 
why  potato  cultivation  should  not  extend  widely  in 
Western  India. 
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A  Plea  for  the  Encouragement  of  Indigenous 
Medical  Systems :  We  have  received  an  able  and 
well-written  pamphlet,  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Ayurvedic  and  Unani  Tibbi  College, 
Delhi.  It  makes  some  practical  suggestions  which 
deserve  sympathetic  attention.  It  suggests  that  Gov- 
ernment should  recognise  well-established  schools 
and  colleges  which  teach  the  indigenous  systems. 
They  should  provide  for  the  affiliation  of  these 
institutions  to  Universities.  Recognising  the  fact 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  still  resort  to 
Hakims  and  Vaids,  Government  should  establish 
state-aided  Ayurvedic  and  Unani  dispensaries.  This 
is  done  in  Hyderabad,  Mysore  and  other  Indian 
States,  and  we  do  not  see  why  it  should  present 
insuperable  difficulties  in  British  India. 
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**  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest       I  will  not  equivocate— —I  will  not 
excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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NOTES- 

The  First  Indian  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India. 
The  announcement  made  this  week  that  the  Rt. 
Hon'ble  Sir  S.  P.  Sinba  has  been  included  in  the  new 
Lloyd  George  Ministry  as  Under-Secretary  of  State 
.for  India  is,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  the  most 
encouraging  political  happening  in  the  history  of 
British  Rule  in  India  for  many  a  long  year.  Compar- 
ed to  this  the  appointment  of  Indians  to  the  Executive 
Councils     of    the     Viceroy   and  the  Provincial 
Governors  is  of  secondary  importance.    The  Indian 
Under-Secretary  of  State  will  state  the  case  for  India 
in  open  Parliament  whereas  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Councils  are  parts  of  a  machine  and  as 
such  have  no  individual    existence   so  far  as  the 
public  are  concerned.      It  is   in   the  fitness  of 
things  that    Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  who,  as  the  first 
Indian  member  of  the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council, 
was    instrumental    in    removing  the  misgivings 
felt  even  by  such  friends  of  India  as  the  late  Marquis 
of  Ripon  and  the  late  King  Edward  to  the  innova- 
tion, should  be  the  first  Indian  to  be  entrusted  with 
Parliamentary    responsibility   for    Indian  affairs. 
Sir  S.  P.  Sinha  has  lately  added  to  his  high  reputa- 
tion by  his  work  at  three  successive  Imperial  War 
Conferences  and  Cabinets.    His  presidential  address 
to  the  Congress  in  1915  was  a  remarkable  pro- 
nouncement.   Sn     P.  Sinha's  nomination  to  the 
Under-Secretarysh.d    with  Mr.  Montagu   for  his 
chief  is  about  the  most  emphatic  assurance  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  give    of   the  determina- 
tion of  his  Ministry  to  press  forward  the  cause  of 
Indian  Constitutional  Reform  with  all  the  force  of 
their  large    majority  in  the  new  Parliament.  Sir 
S.  P.  Sinha,  not  being  a  member  of  the    House  of 
Commons  will  probably  be  raised  to  the  peerage  so 
that  there   may  be  an   Indian  representative  in 
the    other  House    of    Parliament.    The  Under- 
Secretary    of     State    for    India,     it    may  be 
mentioned,    draws    a   salary   of   only  £1500  a 
year  so  that  the  acceptance  of  that  office  by  Sir 
S.  P.  Sinha  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Governor  of  Bengal  with  a  salary 
of  £4000,  is  from  the  pecuniary   point  of  view  a 
real  sacrifice.    The  effect  of  this  appointment  in 


India  will  be  to  accelerate  greatly  the  reaction  in 
favour  of  sober  and  steady  counsels  in  Indian  poli- 
tics, which  has  been  stimulated  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Special  Congress  in  Bombay,  and  even  more, 
of  the  Congress  session  at  Delhi  last  month.  It 
should  also  have  the  effect  of  convincing  the  more 
reactionary  type  of  Englishmen  in  India  of  the 
futility  of  endeavouring  to  maintain  the  old  and  dis- 
credited attitude  of  supercilious  disregard  of  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Indian  people  as  re- 
presented by  the  best  Indians  among  the  English- 
educated  classes. 


The  Bombay  Strikes.  The  strike  of  Mill-hands 
numbering  over  a  lakh  of  persons  which  began  ten 
days  ago,  is  still  in  progress.  Meanwhile,  it  has 
extended  to  the  employes  in  the  cloth-market  and 
at  the  Government  Dockyard.  The  G,  I.  P.  Railway 
Parel  Workshop  had  to  stop  work  for  about  an  hour 
on  Friday  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  about  3000  of 
their  hands  to  resume  work  after  the  midday  interval 
for  meals.  Unrest  prevails  throughout  the  city  and 
rumours  of  further  extensions  of  the  trouble  are  in 
the  air.  We  think  the  matter  has  passed  the  stage 
of  a  private  affair  between  employers  and  workmen, 
and  there  is  a  wide-spread  feeling  that  Government 
should  intervene  at  once.  A  Commission  should  be 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  whole  question  of  the 
position  of  workmen  as  affected  by  the  general  and 
heavy  rise  in  prices,  and  how  far  the  rise  in  wages 
has  kept  pace  with  it.  Some  immediate  relief  should 
be  granted,  contingent  on  the  conclusions  of  the 
Commission.  We  are  sure  that  the  employers  will 
gladly  meet  Government  more  than  half-way  in  any 
measures  they  may  adopt  to  bring  the  present 
dangerous  state  of  affairs  to  a  speedy  termination. 

Burma  Rice  and  the  Indian  Famine.  In  a  recent 
communication  to  the  press,  Dr,  P.  J.  Mehta  of 
Rangoon  complained  of  the  heavy  freight  charged 
for  Burma  rice  imported  to  India.  He  observed  : 
"The  freight  some  time  before  the  war  used  to  range 
from  Rs.  6  to  Rs.  8  per  ton.  This  year  it  is  Rs.  55 
per  ton,  the  highest  imaginable.  So  for  every  ton 
of  rice  the  Government  ships,  or  allows  merchants 
to  ship  to  Bombay,  according  to  newspaper  reports, 
it  makes  a  profit  of  about  Rs.  45  and  that  out  of  the 
miseries  of  the  starving  poor.  It  is  often  indignant 
at  some  of  the  petty  profiteering  that  sometimes 
goes  on  in  some  trades  in  the  country  and  takes 
remedial  measures  to  put  an  end  to  it.  But  is  not 
the  profiteering  in  other  trades  such  as  jute,  coffee, 
tea,  indigo,  freight,  etc.  The  Government  should 
set  a  good  example  in  this  respect."  We  are  glad 
to  see  from  a  Press  Note  issued  by  the  War  Purposes 
Board  that  the  Agent  in  India  to  the  Shipping 
Controller  has  agreed  to  a  reduction  of  the  freight. 
The  rate  to  Bombay  from  Rangoon  will  now  be 
Rs.  40.  Even  this  is  high  and  having  regard  to  the 
famine  conditions  at  present  existing,  we  hope  a 
still  further  reduction  will  be  announced  soon. 
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Anglo-Indian  Opposition  to  Constitutional  Reform- 
The  European  community  in  India  is  evidently 
being  sought  to  be  organised  in  opposition  to  cons- 
titutional Reform.  We  refer  in  another  paragraph 
to  the  Indian  Civil  Service  Associations  of  Behar 
and  Madras.  Part  of  the  policy  of  this  opposition 
is  to  launch  a  press  campaign  in  India  of  a  character 
which  cannot  but  prove  provacative  to  Indians  of 
all  shades  of  opinion.  The  Madras  Times,  a  journal 
of  long-standing  but  of  no  particular  importance 
as  an  organ  of  political  opinion,  has  been  acquired 
and  converted  into  an  organ  of  aggressive  opposition 
to  Indian  constitutional  reform.  In  Bombay,  the 
Advocate  of  India  seems  to  have  taken  upon  itself 
the  same  role.  But  our  contemporary's  affectation  of 
omniscience  in  regard  to  Indian  affairs  must  be 
better  justified  than  in  its  recent  article  entitled 
"  Facts  and  Dogmatists,"  if  it  is  not  to  become  the 
laughing-stock  of  people  who  are  really  well-informed. 
In  that  article,  our  contemporary  while  expressing  i 
profound  contempt  for  the  knowledge  and  the  com- 
petence of  another  journal  to  express  an  opinion  on 
Indian  affairs,  solemnly  assures  its  readers  that  "Sir 
Narayan  Chandavarkar  never  really  commanded  the 
respect  of  any  political  body.  His  metier  was  that 
of  the  High  Priest  of  the  Arya  Samaj,  in  which 
character  he  could  indulge  his  favourite  pastime — 
loose  and  sonorous  rhetoric  every  Sunday,  or  as  the  , 
one  great  Indian  exponent  of  English  literature,  to 
the  Students'  Brotherhood."  Sir  Narayan  was  one 
of  the  Indian  Delegates  sent  to  England  by  the 
National  Congress  in  1885.  In  1896  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Bombay  Provincial  Conference  held 
at  Karachi,  In  1901  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Indian  National  Congress  held  at  Lahore.  Last 
year  he  was  elected  Chairman  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress Committee  in  Bombay.  He  was  one  of  the  ten 
leading  Congressmen  who  presented  a  memorandum 
of  Reforms  to  Mr.  Montagu  last  year,  and  he  took  a 
large  share  in  the  organisation  of  the  All-India  Mode- 
rate Conference.  Judging  by  the  vituperation  show- 
ered on  him  by  the  Radical  press  in  Bombay,  it  at  any 
rate  seems  to  regard  Sir  Narayan  as  its  most  effective 
counterpoise  in  Indian  politics.  The  Advocate  of 
India  may  choose  to  think  that  Sir  Narayan  is  not  a 
political  leader,  but  the  facts  stated  above  speak  for 
themselves.  Even  more  idiotic  is  the  ill-mannered 
reference  to  Sir  Narayan's  religious  position.  To 
begin  with,  the  Arya  Samaj  has  no  high  priests  and 
does  not  believe  in  them,  Then  again,  Sir  Narayan 
does  not  belong  to  the  Arya  Samaj  but  to  the 
Prarthana  Samaj,  the  difference  between  the  two 
being  as  wide  as  between  orthodox  Mohamedanism 
and  Babism.  A  publicist  who  does  not  know  the 
difference  between  the  Arya  Samaj  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  the  Brahmo  Samaj  and  the 
Prarthana  Samaj,  must  possess  extreme  hardi- 
hood to  pose  as  an  authority  on  Indian  affairs. 


The  Indian  Civil  Set-vice  and  Constitutional  Re- 
forms. The  English  members  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  and  Madras,  have 
formed  themselves  into  Associations.  They  have 
sent  representations  to  the  Government  of  India 
condemning  the  Montagu  Chelmsford  reform  scheme 
and,  indeed,  the  pledge  to  put  India  on  the  way  to 
responsible  Government,  and  demanding  that  their 
interest  as  regards  salaries  and  pensions  should  be 
guaranteed  by  the  British  Parliament  if  the  reform 
should  be  introduced.  We  have  always  believed 
that  Government  officials  were  forbidden  to  organise 
themselves  into  Associations  on  the  principle  of 
trades-unions,  and  the  action  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  in  the  two  provinces,  strikes  us  as  being  ex- 
ceedingly out  of  order.  If  they  can  combine  to 
oppose  the  reforms  to-day,  they  can  combine  for 
any  other  purpose  another  time.  That,  however,  is 
a  question  for  the  Government  to  consider.  We 


cannot  admit  any  vested  inter%sts  on  the  part  of  the 
Services  in  the  present  system  of  administration. 
And  if  a  change  has  to  be  made  in  it  for  weighty 
reasons,  it  is  insubordinate  on  the  part  of  the  Services 
to  throw  themselves  in  the  way.  Then,  again,  we 
maintain  that  the  present  system  has  been  a  lamen- 
table failure  so  far  as  constructive  national  legisla- 
is  concerned,  as  proved  conclusively  by  the  miserable 
position  of  education,  sanitation,  and  Indian  social 
and  economic  development. 


The  Hassan  Imam  Clayton  Case:    It            joj  |' 

that  a  member  of  the  Indian  C'vil  Service  is  guilty  1 

of  such  rudeness  to  Indian  gentlemen  who  travel  in  | 
the  same  railway  compartment  with  trip""":!-; 
Mr.  Clayton  to  Mr.  Hasan  Irnan 
the  Special  Congress  held  in 

Mr.  Clayton  has  had  to  tender  i        ..r..LO  apology  ii 

and  to  throw  himself  on  the  generosity  of  the  victim  , 

of  his  discourtesy  in  the  suit  which  the  latter  brought  . 

against  him  for  damages.    It  is  but  fair  to  say  that  1 

cases  of  this  kind  are  of  rare  occurrence  so  far  as  ' 

members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  are  concerned,  fi 
We  hope  they  will  continue  to  be  so. 


Home  Rule  and  So:ial  Reform.    That  a  Home 
Ruler  should  b2  opposed  to  such  a  innocuous  and  " 
permissive  measure  as   Mr.  Patel's  Hindu   Inter-  |i 
marriage  Bill,  is  unthinkable.    But  a  correspondent  B 
sends  us  a  translation  of  an  interview  which  the 
editor  of  the  Vaislviava  Dharma  Pataka  had  with  11 
Mr.  Jamnadas  Dwarkadas,  one    of    the  Bombay 
leaders  of  the  Home  Rule  movement,  on  his  attitude  \ 
to  some  social   reform  questions,  and  which  was  ,| 
published  in  the  Gujarati  of   the  5th  inst.  Mr. 
Jamnadas  ques  tioned  as  to  his  moving  a  resolution  1 
in  support  of  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  at  the  Nadiad  Political 
Conference  is  reported    to    have   said :    "As  the  i 
Subjects  Committee  had  decided  upon  the  resolution  f 
I  had  to  move  it  in  the  Conference.    I  do  not  attach 
the  meaning    which  Mr.  Patel  makes    out  of  the 
Bill,  that  antyajas  may  marry  among  the  Brahmin 
&c.  and  Brahmins  &c.  may  marry  amongs  antyajas. 
This  is  why,  at  the  time  of  moving  that  resolution, 
I  clearly  said,    "  The  institution  of  four  castes  may  j 
remain  permanently  and  intermarriges   among  the 
sub'Castes,  which  have  gone  out  of  practice,  may 
begin  again."     Then    the   interviewer    says  he 
questioned  Mr.  Jamnadas  as  to  the  publication  of 
iirticles  in  favour  of  the  Bill  in  his  Young  India.  He 
replied  "I  only  write  leading  articles  in  that  paper, 
and  I  mostly  write  on  political  subjects.   The  article  j 
supporting  the  Patel  Bill  was  not  written  by  me."  ! 
Comment  is  superfluous. 


A  Sanitary  Exhibition-  We  are  glad  that  with 
a  view  to  giving  a  stimulus  to  the  local  manufacture 
of  such  chemicals  as  are  required  for  medical  and  j 
sanitary  purposes,  it  is  proposed  ^.hold  at  Patna  a 
sanitary  Exhibition  ( including  "indigenous  drugs,  ) 
The  Press  Bureau  attached  to  the  Government  of 
Behar  and  Orissa  are  organising  it.  It  is  hoped  that  j 
medical  men  in  the  country  aud  particularly  in  the 
Province  (  including  private  practitioners)  will  com- 
municate with  the  Press  Bureau  on  the  subject. 


The  Tata  Industrial  Bank,  Limited.  We  are  in- 
formed that  subject  to  audit  the  net  profits  of  the 
Tata  Industrial  Bank,  Limited,  amount  to 
Rs.  4,59,000,  or  after  providing  for  Income-tax,  to 
Rs.  4,32,000.  This  latter  figure  represents  a  return 
of  6,i8  per  cent  onthe  Bank's  paid-up  capital  for 
nine  months  since  it  opened  for  business,  equivalent 
to  a  return  of  8,23  per  cent  per  annum. 
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 . 

While  expressing  sympathy  with  the  object  of  the 
Bill  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Patel  has  introduced  in  the 
Indian  Legislative  Council  to  validate  intermarriages 
among  Hindus,  we  have  from  the  first  insisted 
'that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  introduce  provi- 
sions in  the  Bill  making  it  inapplicable  in  the' case  of 
.minors  and  persona  who  have  a  wife  or  husband 
living,  and  alfo  for  divorce  in  cases  where  a  marri- 
age under  the  Bill  turns  out  a  failure.  Sir  B.  K.  Bose 
in  a  supplementary  note  on  the  Bill  published  in  the 
Hitavada  of  Nagpur,  has  also  suggested  similar 
^provisions.  The  Indian  Messenger  of  Calcutta,  which 
is  also  in  entire  sympathy  with  the  object  of  Mr. 
Patel's  Bill,  cites  the  experience  of  the  late  Pandit 
Isvar  Chandra  Vidyasagar,  the  great  pioneer  o£ 
Indian  social  reform,  in  regard  to  the  Widow  re- 
marriage Act,  as  a  warning  against  passing  the  Bill 
is  it  stands.  We  entirely  agree  with  our  contempo- 
rary.   The  Indian  Messenger  observes: 

"Vidyasagar  stood  up  for  two  reforms  in  the  Hindn 
Society,  one  the  re-marriage  of  widows,  and  the  other 
the  interdiction  of  polygamy.    For  the  former  he 
jjsncceeded  in  securing  a  legislative  enactment,  while 
Ithe  latter  did  not  go  beyond  the  stage  of  exegetical 
discussion  with  the  Pandits.    Even  in  getting  that 
permissive  measure  passed  he  had  to  concede  that  no 
,/emarried  widow  should  have  any  right  to  her  former 
husband's    property.    The    re-marriage    of  Hindu 
widows  was  no  doubt  made  legal,  but  how  fared  it  in 
practice?    Men  came,  married  widows,  then  deserted 
Jjhem  and  married  virgins  again.    Vidyasagar  was 
[(burdened  with  the  support  of  these  wronged  and 
deserted  women.    The  evil  grew  to  such  dimensions 
,hat  in  his  latter  days  Vidayasagar  sent  the  parties 

0  his  Brahmo  friends  to  get  them  married  under 
(Act  III  of  1872.  The  followiug  from  Chandicharan 
,'3anerji's  Life  of  Vidyasagar  will  acquaint  us  with 
he  reformer's  bitter  experience  as  to  the  workin<>-  of 
hedefective  Act  XV  of  1856  validating  widow°  re- 
marriage among  Hindus. 

,  Even  in  the  matter  of  re-marriage  of  widows  not  a  few 
P»y<d  bim  false.    Vidyasagar  was  a  sworn  enemy  0f  poly. 

1  amy  ;  but,  in  the  name  of  re-marriage  of  widows,  designing" 
jaen  would  often  approach  him  and  obtain  his  assistance  in 
parrying  more  than  oie  wife.  How  bitterly  6Uch  conduct 
grieved  him  and  what  amount  of  auxious  thought  he  gave  to 
Le  prevention  of  such  fraudulent  practices,  are  hard  to  des- 
ribe.  We  give  below  extracts  from  a  letter  and  a  deed  of 
ontract  written  on  a  Btamped  paper. 

"  Next  day"  Jadunath  came  and  took  rue  to  a  room  where 
nerc  was  none  else.  He  remained  silent  for  a  while  and 
oen  with  tears  in  his  eyes  and  in  a  most  pitiful  manner 
ried  cut :  "lam  guilty  of  a  most  wicked  deed.  You  must 
lardon  me."  He  continued  weeping  bitterly  and  again  and 
rain  begged  to  be  pardoned.  I  could  not  understand 
hat  he  meant  and  wanted  him  to  explain.  He  thereupon 
ied  out  ;  «'  I  married  in  Agrabyarr  last  one  more  widow." 
heard  from  him  all  about  this  second  marriage  and  finding 


1: 


him  really  repentant  of  what  he  had  done  I  said  :  '  M  You 
have  undoubtedly  committed  a  most  hateful  offence,  but 
the  pity  is,  there  ia  no  way  out  of  what  you  have  done." 

Little   did    Vidyasagar   dream  that    those   forward  in 
the  path  of  social  refurm  could  ever  dupe  him  and  seek  to 
gain  their  own  vile  ends.    He  had,  however,  his  disillusion- 
ment.   Latterly,  in  many  cases  of  re-marriage  of  widows,  he 
made  it  a    rule  to  obtain  from  the  bridegroom  a  deed  of 
agreement.    A  portion  of  a  document  of  this  nature  run8 
thus :    Knowing  that  re-mar-riage  of  widows  is  sanctioned 
by  the  Shastras  and  the  law  of  the  land  I  marry  you  of  my 
own  free  will  and  according  to  the  Shastric  rites.    From  to- 
day we  are  tied  to  each  other  in  holy  wedlock,  meaning 
thereby  that  yon  are  my  wife  and  I  am  your  husband.  And 
I  vow  before  God  that  I  will  faithfully  discharge  by  you  the 
duties  of  a  husband,  that  is  to  say,  I  will  keep  you  all  through 
your  life  in  peace  ani  happiness  to  the  best  of  my  power, 
I  will  never  neglect  you  or  be  wanting  in  love  and  kindness 
to  you.    I  further  vow  never  again  to  marry  so  long  as  you 
are  alive.    If,  led  by  evil  propensities  or  counsel,  1  marry 
again  during  your  life  time,  I  do  hereby  promise  to  pay  you 
Rs.  1000  as  damage.    If,  again,  for  my  taking  another  wife 
or  for  any  other  conduct  of  mine,  yon  choose  to  live  separate- 
ly, yon  will  be  free  to   do  so,  and  for  your   maintenance  I 
undertake  to  pay  yon  regularly  in  the  beginning  of  every 
month  Rs.  10.    After  my  death  you  and  your  children  shall 
inherit  all  may    property.    If     to  deprive  you  and  your 
children  of  my  property,   I  leave  it  to  any  other  person  by 
will,  such  will  shall  be  null  and  void.    I  execute  this  deed  of 
my  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of 
health  and  consciousness. 

Not  long  before  his  death  Vidyasagar  sent  for 
Babu  Ch  mdicharan  Banerji  through  whom  he  sent 
word  to  Pandit  Sivanath  Sastri,  Mr.  A.  M.  Bose  and 
other  Brahmo  leaders  regarding  the  amendment  of 
Act  III  of  1872  which  was  then  being  talked  of.  We  _ 
quote  Vidyasagar's  own  words  as  given  by  the^ 
biographer. 

«  I  understand  Act  ID  of  1872  is  going  to  be  amended 
and  altered"?  I  replied  :  "Government  has  enquired  of  the 
Wers  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj  about  the  working  of  the  Act 
and  whether  they  desire  any  change  in  it. "  Vidyasagar 
said  :  "  That  is  why  I  sent  for  you.  Please  see  Sivanath 
and  Anandamohan  Babu  and  ask  them  in  my  name  to  consi- 
der if  it  may  be  possible  to  get  the  Act  so  amended  as  to  be 
of  advantage  not  only  to  the  Brahmos  but  also  to  those  who 
want  re-marriage  of  Hindu  widows.  That  Act  prevents 
polygamy.  I,  therefore,  like  it  heartily.  There  is  something 
queer  about  it,  however  ;  if  that  is  remedied,  I  may  be  saved 
a  lot  of  deception". 

We  have  given  enough  of  Vidyasagar's  experience 
of  the  working  of  the  permissive  measure  passed  a.t 
his  instance  along  Shastric  lines.  To  remedy  the  glar- 
ing defect  of  the  Act  he  had  to  resort  to  something 
like  a  kabin  which  is  intended  among  Mnssalmans  to 
give  protection  to  a  Moslem  wife  against  an  easy 
divorce.    The  Ekrarnama  was  only  a  make-shift  and 
could  never  serve  the  purpose  of  a  protective  law.  He 
was  therefore  looking  forward  to  an  amendement  of 
Act  III  of  1872  believing  that  if  relief  were  to  come 
it  could  come  from  that  comprehensive  measure  with 
the  offensive  declaration  left  out.  If  Vidyasagar  were 
living  to-day   and   were    consulted,  by   the  well- 
intentioned  introducer  of  the  luter-caste  Marriage  Bill 
he  would  certainly  have  related  his  experiences"  and 
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cautioned  Mr.  Patel  against  the  risk  oE  proceeding 
solely  along  Shastric  lines.  As  a  wise  legislator  Mr. 
Patel  is  bound  to  see  that  evil-minded  people  do  not 
take  advantage  of  the  reform  measure  and  defeat  the 
very  end  of  this  piece  of  legislation  for  social  relief.  ' 

The  Bill  as  it  stands  only  declares  the  legitimacy 
of  the  issue  of  the  marriage.  So  did  the  Act  of  1856 
with  this  exception  that  the  re-married  widow  had  to 
renounce  her  right  to  her  former  husband's  property. 
The  legalisation  of  w^dow  re-marriage  was  not  enough 
protection  to  make  the    reform  a  success.  It  was 
discredited.    Many  of  the  re-married  couples  took 
shelter  in  the  Brahmo  Samaj.  It  is  a  fact  that  though 
Vidyasagar  introduced  the  reform,  it  was  taken  up  by 
the  Brahmo  Samaj.  More  marriages  took  place  under 
its  auspices  than  that  of  the  reformer  himself.  What 
was  the  secret  of  it  ?  It  was  that  a  marriage  nnder 
Act  III  gave  an  all-round  -protection  to  the  widow. 
Vidyasagar  himself  knew  it  and  was  eager  to  see  the 
Act  so  amended  as  to  be  applicable  to  the  re-marry- 
ing Hindu  widows  also.   The  legal  protection  is  only 
a  part  of  the  protection  needed.    The  public  opinion 
of  the  caste  will  not  lend  its  protection  to  the  inter, 
marrying  girl.  It  will  be  easy  for  the  husband  to  send 
her  away    on    the    merest    pretext  and    have  a 
second  marriage  contracted  within  the  wrong-doer's 
own  caste.     All  possible    encouragement  will  be 
forthcoming  -  from  the   relatives  and  caste-men  in 
favour  of  such  desertion.   The  Bill  if  passed  into  law 
can  secure  to  the  inter-marrying  girl  the  rights  of  a 
Hindu  wife,  which  amount  to  maintenance  in  her 
own  case  and  inheritance  of  paternal  property  in  that 
of  her  issne.    Bat  that  is  not  the  only  thing  needed 
for  successfnlly  carrying  a  great  reform  through, 
"Other  safeguards  are  necessary.   In  a  society  which 
has  long  ceased  to  keep  pace  with  the  times  and  whose 
growth  has  been  arrested,  yon  cannot  effect  a  change 
without  making  other  corresponding  changes.  Other- 
wise the  change  would  not  be  for  the  better.  The 
Bill  as  it  is  framed  shows  how  solicitous  Mr.  Patel  is 
to  keep  to  the  line  of  least  resistance.    Let  all  other 
things — child  marriage  and  polygamy  for  instance- 
remain  as  they  are,  only  declare  what  is  valid  in  the  ■ 
caste  is  also  valid  outside  of  it.    Mr.  Patel  counts 
without  his  hosts.    Juxtaposition  of  stagnation  and 
progress  is  fraught  with  risks  to  the  latter.  And  these 
risks  are  no  vain  imaginings,  but  verified  facts  in  the 
experience  of  a  great  pioneer  of  Hindu  Social  Reform. 
We  would  ask  Mr.  Patel  to  walk  in  the  light  of 
Vidyasagar's  experience  and  so  amend  his  Bill  as  to 
make  it  an  all-round  measure  of  protection  for  the 
party  of  progress.    The  line  of  least  resistance  which 
he  has  proposed  to  himself  will,  we  are  afraid,  prove 
in  the  end  a  most  roundabout  way  to  reform  leading 
more  often  to  confusion  than  to  progress." 

HINDU  MARRIAGE  AND  ACT  III  OF  1872.  - 

(  By  Mr.  Kopargam  Ramamuriy  Berhampore.  ) 

{Continued  jrom  the  last  issue.) 
There  is  a  recorded  instance  in  which  the  parties 
.   sought  to  solve  their  conscience  by  adding  a  post- 
criptum  to  the  declaration  to  the  effect  that  by  the 
term  "  Hindu  religion  "    they  meant  only  the  ortho- 


dox variety  of  it.    The  Registrar  who  solemnised  the 
marriage  thought  he  could  allow  it.    The  Indian 
Social  Reformer  wondered  if  such  an  interpolation 
was  permissible  and  if  the  marriage  thus  performed 
could  be  said  to  have  satisfied  the  legal  reqnirements 
of  the  Act.    The  Inspector  General  of  Registration 
soon  cleared  the  doubt.    He  took   the  Marriage 
Registrar  to  task  for  having  allowed  the  inter] 
and  warned  every  Registrar  of  r^" 
practice.    This  instance  and  .„u,uce 
now  under  consideration  only  t        ^  wl 
straits  and  desperate  shifts  the  fr.^ed 
conscientious  Hindu  subjects  of  His  Majt .  ) 
driven  by  the  culpable  indifference  of  the  British 
Government  to  the  changing  needs  of  the  community 
and  their  almost  too  ready  subservience  to  the  unfair 
clamour  of  the  orthodoxy.    Failing  therefore  any 
early   prospect  of  persuading  the  Government  to 
repeal  the  declaration  in  Act  III  of  1872,  may  we 
not  do  somethiug  to  compel  the  Government,  as  we 
are  justly  entitled  to  do,  to  be  at  least  so  fair  and 
equitable  as  to  define  the  term  "  Hindu  Religion  " 
for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  if  hot  for  other  purposes? 
1  do  not  know  if  it  is  good  form  to  quote  from  one's 
own  former  utterance.    But  I  cannot  help  re-iterating 
here  what  I  said  in  the  course  of  my  presidential 
address  to  the  Godaveri  District  Social  Conference  of 
1913,  for  the  words  are  as   true   to-day  as  they 
were  six   years    ago.    So  long  as  the  Government 
withhold  that  legal  definition,  they  leave  us  in  a 
quandary,  at  the  mercy  of  the  numerous  tentative 
definitions    and  gratnitious  speculations  regarding 
the  essentials  of  Hindusim,  which  recently  deluged 
the  public  press." 

The  legal  consequences  also  of  an  insincere  or 
careless  declaration  under  this  Act  seem  to  be  very 
grave.  I  cannot  in  this  connection  do  better  than 
quote  the  learned  words  of  Mr.  (  now  Hon'ble  Mr.  ) 
S.  Srinivasa  Iyengar.  Writing  to  the  "Indian 
Review "  in  support  of  the  Civil  Marriage  Bill 
in  May  1911,  he  gave  the  following  luminous 
exposition  of  the  whole  matter  : — 

"  The  declaration  is  not  made  conclusive  evidence 
against  the  profession  of  the  Hindu  or  any  of  the 
other  religions.  If  the  declaraiton  is,  in  fact,  false,  it 
is  at  least  open  to  considerable  doubt  whether  having 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  Section  2  of  the  Act,  the 
marriage  will  be  valid.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  it  will  not  be.  Section  2  enables  ordy  persons 
to  marry  who  do  not  profess  the  Hindu  or  the  other 
religions.  Whether  a  particular  person  professes  thel 
Hindu  religion  or  not,  is  a  question  of  fact.  Th& 
declaration  is  only  made  a  further  condition  of  the) 
solemization  of  the  marriage.  Disproof  of  the  trnth  of 
the  declaration  is  perfectly  admissible  and  entail* 
liability  to  be  convicted  under  Section  199  of  the) 
Indian  Penal  Code.  Not  only  therefore  would  the 
marriage  be  invalid  and  the  children  illegitimate 
but  there  is  also  the  risk  of  conviction  and  punish- 
ment. It  is  not  easy  to  define  what  is  meant  by  pro- 
fession of  the  Hindu  religion.  The  fact  that,  before! 
the  marriage  and  after,  the  life  of  the  parties  was 
generally  governed  by  the  Hindu    mode  may  suffio* 
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show  that  the  declaration  was  false.    There  being 
'11  recognised  articles  of  the  Hindu  creed,  it  would 
difficult  to  say  that  a  departure  from  some 
hodox  partices,  the   dropping   of   one   or  two 
emonies,  or  the    introduction    of  one   or  two 
i  doctrines  would  make  the    Hindu    cease  to 
-a  Hindu.    It  is  only  by    departing  from  all, 
•t  only  from  some,  of  the  important  doctrines 
d  practices  that  a  person  can  be  heard  to  say 
I  he  does  not  profess  the  Hindu  religion.  The 
t  that  certain  sections  of  the  Brahmos  have  availed 
vmselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  will  not  en- 
e  every  one  to  do  so  with  impunity   merely  by 
•ing  that  he  does  not  profess  the  -Hindu  religion- 
en  if  the  good  sense  of  the  police  and  the  Magis 
'Cy  could  minimise  prosecutions,  it  is  not   to  be 
iiposed  for  a  moment  that  if  increasing  resort  be 
I  to  the  provisions  of  Act  III  of  1872,  the  ap- 
tite  of  collateral  heirs  of  reversioners  will  not 
■jack   the  validity  of  many  a   marriage   and  the 
•itimacy  of  many  a  child." 

it  is  noteworthy  in  the  present  case  that  one  of 
parties  to  the  marriage,  namely  the  bride,  was  a 
<ristian.    I  wonder  if  the  Hindu  Missionary  Society 
?e  due  consideration  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
:lian  Christian  Marriage  Act  (XV  of  1872)  as  an 
trument-suited  to  their  purpose.    In  1911,  when 
Iwere  engaged  in  discussing  the  anomaly  of  ortho- 
1  Hindu  opposition  to  Mr.  Basu's  Bill,  I  ventur- 
f;o  point  out  that  the  Indian  Christian  Marriage 
a.  provided  a  Civil  form  of  marriage  whereby  a 
jidu  might  marry  a  Christian  without  ceasing  to 
ifess  the  Hindu  religion.    The  Act  stipulates  only 
t  one  of  the  parties  shall  be  Christian  in  faith 
3  Sec.  4)  and  takes  absolutely   no  cognisance  of 
i  religion  of  the   other  party  when  the  marriage  is 
smnised  before  a  Registrar  under  Part  V  of  the 
I    Such  mixed  marriages  have  been  often  taking 
m   and  the  parties  thereto  and  the  Christian 
/lie  in  general,  including  the  Missionaries,  and  the 
j  courts  too,  at  any  rate  in  the  moffnssil,  have 
jtys  unquestioningly  regarded  them   as  valid  and 
ling.    The  only  provision  in  the  Act  which  seems 
'irow  doubt  on  this  point  is  Sec.  88,  which  runs 
v  :J"Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  vali- 
any  marriage  which  the  personal  law  applicable 
jither  of  the  parties  forbids  him  or  her  to  enter 
Jj  "   This  wording  of  the  section,  if  strictly  cons- 
[d,  seems  capable  of  invalidating  Hindu-Christian 
riages  on   account  of  the  personal  law  of  the 
In,    which  precludes  him  from  contracting  a 
(1  marriage  outside  his  caste  and  religion.  But 
narginal  note,  "Non-validation  within  prohibited 
ees",  appended  to  the  Section  by  the  authors  of 
Act  shows  that  they  had  in  mind  only  the  per- 
1  law  which  relates  to  the   prohibited  degrees  of 
,»nguinity.    If  a  marginal  notejs  of  any  value  as 
anatory  of  the  enacted  word  of  the  Section,  it 
d  follow  that  Section  88  is  but  an  analogue  of 
.  2  clause  (4)  of  Act  III  of  1872,  which  says  that 
>arties  must  not  be  related  to  each  other  in  any 
(ee  of  consangninity  or  affinity  which  would 
ding  to  any  law  to  which  either:  of  them  is 


\  subject,  render  a  marriage  between  them  illegal. 
Therefore  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  question,, 
especially  in  its  bearing   on  Mr.    Basu's  Bill,  I 
thought  it  my  duty  to  appeal  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  competent  lawyers  (vide  :  I.  S.  R.  July 
to  September  1911.)    But  no  one  responded,  •  save 
a  few   Christian    missionaries  and    laymen  who 
said  they  had  always  thought  that  such  marri- 
ages were   valid.    Certain   observations,  however, 
of  the  Lord  President  of  the  Probate  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  England  in  Chetti  (  Venngopal )  Vs. 
Chetti  (Venngopal  )  (1909  P.  67)  which  subsequently 
came  to  my  notice,  and  the  observations  of  the  Full 
Bench  of  the  Madras  High  Court  in  1317  in  a  case 
reported  in  33  Madras  Law  Journal  at  page  113,  have 
coniderably  shaken  my  faith  in  the  correctness  of 
this  belief.    But,  as  against  these,  there  is  the  great 
inexplicable  fact    that    the    Marriage  Registrars 
appointed  under  Act  XV  of  1872,  on  whom  the  Act 
distinctly  lays  the  duty  of  satisfying  themselves  that 
there  is  no  legal  impediment  of  any  kind  for  the 
marriages  which  they  are  called  upon  to  solemnise, 
have  been  as  a  matter  of  course  solemnising  Hindu 
Christian  marriages  without  a  protest  from  the  en- 
lightened Christian  public  and  unchecked  bv  the 
higher  authorities  whose  obvious  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
the  Act  is  used  only  for  lawful  and  valid  purposes  and 
not  allowed  to  operate  as  a  snare  for  the  ignorant 
and  the  unwary.    May  1  therefore  appeal  again  to 
eminent  lawyers  and    leaders  of  reform,  like  Sir, 
Narayan  Chandavarkar,  Hon.  Mr.  S.  Srinivasa  Ai- 
yengar  and  Mr.  M.  R.  Jayakar  to  make  a  definite 
pronouncement  on  this  question  for  the  guidance  of 
their  followers  ? 

There  is  but  one  more  point  which  I  wish  to  touch 
before  I  close.    Both  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom 
in  the  present  case  belong,  it  is  said,  to  Hingoli  in 
the  Nizam's  State.    Presumably  they  are  both  the 
subjects  of  H.  E.  H.  the  Nizam.    I  do  not  know  if 
the  law  courts  of  Hyderabad  which  administer  Hindu 
Family  law  to  the  Nizam's  Hindu  subjects  won  Id 
recognise  the  validity  of  an  intercommnnal  marriage 
solemnised  in  British  India  under  Act  III  of  1872. 
But  supposing  that  they  would,  it  is  most  likely  that 
they  would  be  equally  ready  to  uphold  the  validity 
of  a  similar  marriage  solemnised  in  the  fellow  Native 
State  of  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  Holkar,  under 
the  Indore  Civil  Marriage  Act  ( I  of  1916  ).  That 
Act  is  practically  the   same  as  Act  III  of  1872 
with  the  obnoxious  declaration  left  out.    Mr.  Justice 
D.  V.     Kirtane     assures     us     in    the  Mallar* 
Martanda    Vijaya,  "  it  can    be    taken  advantage 
of  by  persons  of  all  castes  and  creeds  even  though 
resident    in    British  India    or  in  foreign  states". 
( vide  I.  S.  R.  of  6th  May  1917  Vol.    XXVII  No. 
36  Page  427. )    I  wonder  if  the  Hindu  Missionary 
Society  had  fully  investigated  the  claims  thus  put 
forth  for  the  Indore  Civil  Marriage  Act  as  an  All- 
India  measure  by  Mr.  Justice  Kirtane,  before  they 
honored  by  their  acceptance  a  notoriously  un-Hindu 
and,  except  in  its  application  to  the  Brahmos,  irreli- 
gious Act  which  is  shunned  by  many  pious  people  and 
deplored  by  all  as  a  blot  on  British  Indian  legislation 
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THE  HARD  TASKS. 
(From  the  Indian  Temperance  Record.) 
Give  me  hard  tasks,  with  strength  that  shall  not 
fail; 

Conflict,  with  courage  that  shall  never  die! 

Better  the  hill-path,  climbing  toward  the  sky, 
Than  languid  air  and  smooth  sward  of  the  vale  ! 
Better  to  dare  the  wild  wrath  of  the  gale 

Than  with  furled  sails  in  port  for  ever  lie  ! 
Give  me  hard  tasks,  with  strength  that  shall  not 
fail  ; 

Conflict,  with  courage  that  shall  never  die  ! 
Not  for  a  light  load  fitting  shoulders  frail 

Not  for  an  unearned  victory  I  sigh  ; 

Strong  is  the  struggle  that  wins  triumph  high, 
Not  without  loss  the  hero  shall  prevail  ; 
Give  me  hard  tasks,  with  strength  that  shall  not 

fail ! 

— Effie  Smith. 
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**  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest — —I  will  not  equivocate  I  will  not 

tcuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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NOTES. 

 :o:—  

America's  Glorious  Example :  Foremost  in  all  move- 
ments for  the  benefit  of  humanity,  the  United  States 
'ave  at  last  incorporated   an  article  making  the 
>tal  prohibition  of  alcohol  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
.n  amendment  in  the  Constitution  has  to  be  proposed 
y  two-thirds  of  both  the  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
lust  be  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  State  Legis- 
itures.    The    last  condition  was  fulfilled  on  the 
r6th  instant  when  Nebraska  ratified  the  Prohibition 
amendment.    The  amendment  makes  the  manufac- 
lare,  sale,  exportation  and  importation  .of  alcoholic 
everages  illegal  throughout  the  United  States.  The 
rederal  States  Government,  we  are  told,  will  lose 
normous  revenues    by    this    epoch-making  step, 
'his  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  immediate  effect  but,  in 
he  long  run,  even  from  the  revenue  point  of  view, 
he  measure  now  adopted  is  sure  to  prove  most 
fldvantageous.    The   moral   gain   to   mankind,  of 
ourse,    is    incalculable.    Under  the  amendment 
'inhibition  begins  in  one  year's  time,  but  actually  it 
yill  become  effective  as  a  war  measure  from  July 
St.    We  are  glad  to  be  assured  that  there  is  no  fear 
irhat  the  efforts  of  liquor  interests  to  have  the  deci- 
sion of  the  State  legislatures  declared  illegal  will  be 
successful.    We  congratulate  the  United  States  on 
he  glorious  example  they  have  set  to  the  nations  of 
he  world,  and  we  most  earnestly  pray  that  it  will 
;ie  widely  followed.    More  particularly,  we  trust  that 
,t  will  not  be  lost  on  the  Government  and  the  people 
tjif  this  countrj'. 


Punjab  Excise  Administration.    There  was  a  large 
increase  in  the  excise  revenue  cf  the  Punjab  in 
917-18,  the  total  being  the  record  sum  of  Rs.  85 
akhs.    This  is  about  Rs.  9^  lakhs  over  the  revenue 
M  the  preceding  year  and  about  Rs.  15  lakhs  above 
>re-war    figures.     The    Financial  Commissioner 
■ttributes  the  increase  in  the  case  of  country  spirits 
fo  "prosperity  of  agricultural  classes  due  to  good 
harvests  and  high  prices,  and  also  to  the  receipts  of 
large  remittances  from  men  on  military  service  ;  the 
increased   spending    power    of  the  labouring  and 
nenial  classes  due  to  good  employment  and  high 
[vages;  an  increase  in  the  number  of  weddings ;  a 


decrease  in  illicit  distillation  and  illegal  imports  from 
Native  States,  and  a  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of 
imported  liquor,  which  stimulated  the  use  of  country 
spirit."  In  the  Government  review,  comfort  is  sought 
to  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  "some  of  these 
causes  are  doubtless  exceptional  and  due  to  present 
war  conditions."  We  are  not  disposed  to  agree 
with  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant  Governor  that, 
therefore,  there  is  no  need  "to  regard  with 
serious  alarm  the  year's  increase."  Habits 
contracted  under  exceptional  conditions  are 
only  too  apt  to  persist  long  after  those  conditions 
have  passed  away,  and  we  agree  with  the  Punjabee 
in  regretting  that  all  that  is  proposed  to  cope  with 
the  drink  evil  is  such  half-measures  and  poor  remedi- 
es as  the  system  of  selling  liquor  in  sealed  bottles, 
the  adoption  of  restrictive  measures  such  as  the 
removal  of  shops  from  crowded  centres,  the  abolition 
of  shops  in  certain  places  and  the  closing  of  shops 
on  occasions  of  religious  fairs.  There  is  little  evi- 
dence, adds  our  contemporary,  of  any  vigorous  pur- 
suit of  any  drastic  remedy,  such  as  has  been  suggest- 
ed in  the  temperance  resolutions  passed  in  various 
Conferences  and  also  moved  in  Legislative  Councils. 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  responsible  Government 
in  India  will  be  to  repair  this  grievous  failure  of  the 
present  administration. 


The  First  Convocation  of  the  Benares  Hindu 
University  :  The  first  Convocation  of  the  Benares 
Hindu  University  was  held  on  the  17th  instant,  the 
Sankranti  day  which  marks  the  end  of  the  winter 
solstice  according  to  the  Hindu  ceremonial  calendar. 
The  graduates  numbered  38,  including  one  lady, 
Miss  Brij  Kumari.  The  men  wore  mauve  gowns 
with  yellow  border,  and  large  light  green  turbans. 
The  Vice  Chancellor,  Sir  P.  S.  Sivaswami  Aiyar, 
administered  the  responsions  in  the  Sanskrit  lan- 
guage. The  Chancellor,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
of  Mysore,  delivered  the  opening  address  in  which 
he  conveyed  a  timely  and  needed  warning  to  the 
alumni  of  the  University  against  the  spirt  of  exclu- 
siveness  which  denominational  institutions  are 
especially  prone  to  engender.  His  Highness  laid 
stress  on  the  folly  of  conlounding  patriotism  with 
a  feeling  of  repugnance  for  everything  modern  and 
foreign.  In  a  striking  passage,  he  exhorted  the 
graduates  to  cultivate  a  broad  outlook.  "No  nation," 
observed  His  Highness,  "is  imperished  by  commerce 
with  other  nations  ;  no  civilisation  can  suffer  by 
intercourse  with  other  civilisations  and  by  an  in- 
telligent assimilation  of  the  principles,  ideas  and 
practises  that  have  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  other 
peoples  and  countries.  I  trust  that  the  Benares 
University  will  gather  the  fruit  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  will  keep  abreast  of  modern  progress  and 
will  bring  up  her  children  to  become  healthy  and 
strong  and  well  fitted  to  mould  the  destines  of  India 
on  the  same  progressive  lines  and  should  develop  a 
culture  in  its  widest  sense  as  embodiment  of  a  new 
and  united  India." 
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Over-Education  or  Miseducation  ?    His  Highness 
controverted  the  view  that  India  was  becoming 
over-educated   because   of   the   large   number  of 
students  seeking  admission  into  different  universities 
and  of  the  glut  that  there  is  in  the  market  of  their 
services.    The   Maharaja  of    Mysore  was  himself 
disposed  to  think  that  the  real  trouble  was  not  over- 
education  but  mis-education,   by  which  he  meant 
the  wrong  kind  of  education.  We  are  strongly  of  opi- 
nion that  it  is  neither  over-education  nor  mis-educa- 
tion which  India  is  suffering  from,  but  under -education 
and  too  little  even  of  that.    In  the  first  place,  we  em- 
phatically repudiate  the  test  of  the  service  market  as 
a  gauge  of  the  educational  requirements  of  a  nation. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  only  when  there  is  such  a  num- 
ber of  educated  men  that,  not  finding  a  "market"  for 
their  services,  they  have    perforce   to  turn  their 
educated  heads  and  hands  to  the  work  of  doing  the 
daily  round  of  common  tasks  intelligently  and  with 
a  high  purpose,  that  the  nation  gets  within  itself  a 
real  and  living  stimulus  to  aspire  greatly  and  achieve 
worthily.    No  doubt,  before  and  when  they  do  this 
they  will  interrogate  their  surroundings  and  investi- 
gate all  vested  interests.    But  this  also  is  a  need  of  a 
living  society.    We  are  far  from  reaching  this  stage 
yet.    In  a  country  where  the  average  annual  income 
is  about  Rs.  30,  a  class  which  earns  Rs.  240  a  year, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  over-crowded  even  from  the 
market  point  of  view.     Apart  from  it,  we  do  not 
know  if  any  one  is  prepared  to  maintain  (with  the 
exception  of  poets  and  mahatmas  and  Sydenhamites 
and  other  "  sun-treaders  ")  that  the  country  would 
have  been  better  without  such  education  as  we  have 
had  than  with  it.     There  is  a  close  correspondence 
between  the  policy  of  British  rule  in  regard  to  edu- 
cation and  its  attitude  towards  Indian  States.    It  is 
not  a  mere  coincidence  that  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Indian  Universities  were  established,  the  policy 
of  annexing  Indian  States  was  discarded. 

The  Biter  Bit.  The  Hindustan  Review  published 
in  a  recent  issue  a  signed  article  on  the  Rowlatt 
Committee's  Report  from  a  contributor.  In  the 
course  of  that  article,  the  writer  had  observed  : 
"  Treason,  however'  heinous  it  may  appear  to  the 
eye  of  a  government,  cannot  according  to  the  general 
sense  of  mankind  be  classed  under  infamous  actions 
and  be  classed  as  a  disgraceful  crime  as  it  proceeds 
from  a  mistaken  sense  of  patriotism,  and  the  only 
way  to  eradicate  it  is  to  win  the  hearts  of  the_  people." 
The  Pioneer  quoted  this  without  the  italicised 
portion  of  the  sentence,  and  proceeded  to 
throw  mud  at  the  editor  of  the  Review  in  which 
the  article  appeared,  and  Indian  politicians  in 
general.  Mr.  S.  Sinha,  the  editor  of  the  Hindustan 
Review,  replied  by  a  letter  to  the  Pioneer  recalling  its 
applause  of  the  murderer  of  an  approver  in  the 
Alipore  Jail  ten  years  ago,  and  comparing  the  two 
murderers  to  Harmodion  and  Aristogeiton.  The 
Pioneer  wrote -.—"Murder  though  it  has  only  one 
punishment,  has  many  degrees  of  blackness.  And 
on  any  fair  view  this  Alipore  crime  approaches  the 
hue  of  grey  as  much  as  any  action  of  this  kind  can 
do.  The  informer  to  save  his  own  skin  had  decided 
to  do  his  best  to  destroy  his  fellows.  Two  of  them 
resolved  to  make  away  with  him  before  he  could 
appear  to  tell  his  tale  before  the  sessions  court. 
This  is  murder  but  it  is  also  self-devotion.  If  we  use 
such  words  as  'callous'  'cowardly'  and  '  foul '  of  the 
Alipore  crime,  what  is  to  be  said  of  those  who 
murder  young  women  for  lust  or  bed-ridden  old 
women  for  the  sake  of  their  savings  ?  If  the  Benga- 
lees like  to  enthrona  these  two  young  men  hereafter 
in  popular  remembrance  as  another  Hormodius  and 
Aristogeiton  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  any  one  would 
justly  object  to  the  selection."  The  Pioneer  has  not, 
for  obvious  reasons,  cared  to  publish  Mr.  Sinha's 
letter,  and  he  has,  therefore,  sent  it  round  in  a  printed 
form  to  several  other  newspapers,  one  of  these  being 


ourselves.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the 
absurdity  of  the  Pioneer,  with  this  paragraph  to  its 
credit,  criticising  another  journal.  By  the  way,  the 
Rowlatt  Committee  itself  has  offered  grounds  foi 
concluding  that  they  (the  outrages)  were  all  the  out- 
come of  a  widespread  but  essentially  single  movemenl 
of  perverted  religion  and  equally  perverted  patriotism.'} 
The  itatics  are  ours.  The  writer  in  the  Hindustan 
Review  had  merely  *  paraphrased  this  sentiment 
Assuming  that  the  Pioneer's  indignation  was  genuine 
it  should  have  been  directed  against  the  Committal 
in  the  first  place. 


Home  Rule  and  Social  Reform  ;  The  following  para 
graph  appeared  in  the  Bombay  Chronicle  on  Monda; 
the  20th  instant.  "  We  are  authorised  to  state  tha 
the  alleged  interview  with  Mr.  Jamnadas  Dwarkadas 
published  in  the  "Gujerati"  of  the  5th  instant 
which  has  given  rise  to  some  comment,  was  unautho 
rised  and  does  not  give  a  correct  representation  cj 
Mr.  Jamnadas's  views  on  Mr.  Patel's  Hindu  intet 
marriage  Bill  or  his  views  on  caste.  The  "inter 
view"  is  a  garbled  version  of  a  private  conversation. 
We  are  glad  to  have  this  contradiction,  notwithstanc 
ing  that  it  is  vague  and  belated.  We  trust  that  Mr| 
Jamnadas  will  take  an  early  opportunity  of  givinl 
to  the  public  the  correct  version  of  the  statement 
imputed  to  him  in  the  interview  not  only  in  the  pas 
sages  quoted  by  us  last  week,  but  also  in  the  other 
which  we  did  not  quote. 


Pre-Buddhist  Remains  in  India :  In  the  coursl 
of  a  speech  delivered  at  Lahore  recently,  R? 
Bahadur  Lala  Daya  Ram  Sahni,  Superintenden 
Archaeological  Survey,  Northern  India,  referred  t 
the  fact  that  so  far  the  energies  and  activities  of  th 
Department  of  Archaeology  had  been  directe 
mainly  to  the  unearthing  of  secrets  of  the  past  froi 
Buddhist  monuments.  But  that  complaint  t 
the  historian  was  about  to  be  removed,  as  tt 
Department  was  now  engaged  in  excavating  the  pn 
Buddhist  remains.  The  excavations  at  Harappa  i 
Montgomery  District  had  unearthed  tablets  in  scrir 
which  had  yet  to  be  deciphered.  There  was  a  va 
field  to  be  explored  in  the  Punjab  where  there  wet 
bound  to  be  remains  of  pre-Buddhist  times  to 
much  larger  extent  than  in  any  other  province,  f<; 
instance  in  Rohtak,  Shorkot  and  other  places, 
futher  excavations  discovered  more  tablets  of  tK 
kind  found  at  Harappa,  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
key  to  the  script  disclosed  and  might  lead  to  impo: 
tant  knowledge  concerning  the  pre-Buddhistic  time 

A   Distinguished   Indian  Sanskrit  Scholar.  Dj 

Prasanna  Kumar  Acharya,  who  was  for  a  shol 
time  Principal  of  the  Rishikul  at  Hardwar,  receiv« 
some  time  ago  the  Doctorate  of  Philology  at  tl 
University  of  Leyden,  Holland.  He  was  the  fir 
non-Dutchman  to  obtain  that  distinction  and  h 
achievements  were  acclaimed  by  the  Dutch  Pres 
and  the  precedent,  observes  the  London  corre, 
pondent  of  a  contemporary,  will  probably  redouri 
to  the  advantage  of  future  Indian  students.  -Recent; 
the  University  of  London  conferred  upon  T 
Acharya  the  degree  of  D.  Lit.  in  respect  of  fc 
dictionary  of  Sanskrit  architectural  terms,  a  woi 
which  runs  to  something  like  1,000  pages.  Tl 
Government  of  Madras  have  offered  an  appointmej 
to  Dr.  Acharya  for  editing  and  translating  iri 
English  some  valuable  architectural  manuscrir1 
now  in  their  possession. 

ThePanchama:  We  are' pleased  to  get  the  fill 
number  of  a  monthly  journal  in  the  English  langua, 
named  the  Panchama,  devoted  to  the  uplift  of  t 
depressed  classes  of  India.  The  journal  is  publish^ 
at  Hyderabad  Deccan  and  the  annual  subscription 
Re-1-8-0.  We  wish  our  contemporary  a  success! 
\  and  prosperous  career. 
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s  THE  TWO  BILLS. 

j  _______  • 

'  A  Gazette  of  India  dated  the  18th  instant  prints 
'no  draft  Bills  to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations 
!\he  Rowlatt  Committee  in  their  report  on  revolu- 
tionary •  conspiracies   in   India.     We  wish  at  the 
htset  to  deprecate  most  earnestly  the  introduction 
'!!  these  Bills  in  the  Legislature  at  this  juncture.  An 
;pen-minded  and  dispassionate  consideration  shows 
tat  revolutionary  crime  in  India  as  elsewhere  is  the 
btcome  of  political  and  administrative  stagnation* 
lis  we  wrote  four  months  ago,  by  her  contact  with 
jritish  sule,  India  has  been  drawn  into  the  vortex  of 
lluropean  politics  and  the  new  awakening  of  political 
Jfe  in  the  country  has  permeated  and  will  continue 
)  permeate  our  schools  and  colleges.    "As  long, 
aerefore,  as  the  political  advancement  o£  the  people 
i  slow,  and  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  times  by 
aly  recognising  and  giving  effect  to  the  legitimate 
jspirations  of  the  people  in  general  and  the  educated 
Jasses  in  particular,  revolutionary  crime  is  bound  to 
lise  its  head  from  time  to  time  and  disturb  the  peace 
ff  the  country.    It  will  not  do  to  meet  such  situations 
j  means  of  repressive  laws.    Remove  in  time  the 
sanding  political  grievances  of  the  land  and  you 
jmove  the  mischief  which  brings  the  secret  cons- 
piracies of  revolutionary  organisations  into  existence, 
-eniove  the  mischief  and  you  remove  the  causes 
hich   necessitate  the   passing   of  repressive  laws 
»r  preventing   revolntiouory  crime."    These  words 
>ere  written  after  a  close  study  of  the  reports  of 
le     Rowlatt    and     Chandavarkar  Committees- 
hey    embody    convictions    based   on  exceptional 
ipportunities  to  know  the  true  inwardness  of  revolu- 
vonary  crime  in  this  country.    They  are  entitled  to 
le  serious  consideration  of  Government  which,  un- 
^rtunately,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  given  to  them, 
f  Government  had  done  so  they  would  have  realised 
-bat  the  right  course  is  to  introduce,  first,  the  constitu- 
j'onal  reforms  in  the  direction  of  responsible  govern- 
lent  which  have  been  promised,  and,  then,  if  after  a 
aafficient  interval  it  is  found  that  revolutionary  crime 
i  hows  signs  of  recrudescence,  to  ask  for  extra  powers 
>p  supplant  the  ordinary  criminal  law,  as  the  principal 
lill  proposes  to  do.    What  the  Government  seek  to 
o  is  to  meet  revolutionary  crime  by  revolutionary 
legislation  abrogating  the  elementary  rights  of  citi- 
enship  in  a  civilized  country.    Our  feeling  towards 
aese  revolutionary  proposals  are  scarcely  less  repug- 
ant  than  those  to  the  revolutionary  crime  they  are 
itended  to  put  down.    We  can  hardly  believe  that 
ilovernment  do  not  wish  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  cons- 
tutional  reform  ;  that  their  object  is  to  confuse 
ie  issues,  and  make  appear  that  the  pacificatory 
jsnlts  of  reform  are  the  outcome    of  repressive 
leasures.     The  situation  at  present  is  one  which 
^emands  sympathetic  and  soothing  measures.  High 
rices,  epidemics,  famine,  are  bearing   heavily  upon 
he  people.  ^They  ask  for  bread,  and  not  for  the  stone 
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of  repressive  laws.  No  Government  which  is  not 
entirely  out  of  touch  with  the  actual  state  of  things 
in  the  country,  will  proceed  with  such  proposals  at 
such  a  time. 

The  Rowlatt  Committee  did  not,  as  we  understand 
their  words,  intend  that  their  recommendations  re- 
garding exceptional  legislation  should  be  given  effect 
to  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  Referring  to  the 
difficulties,  that  had  arisen  in  dealing  with  the  con- 
spiracies, and  to  their  suggestions  as  to  the  legislation 
"  if  any"  necessary  to  enable  Government  to  deal  effec- 
tively with  them,  they  observe:    "These  difficulties 
have,  however,  been  circumvented  for  the  time  being 
by  special  temporary  legislation  (the    Defence  of 
India  Act)  and  they  have  not  been  in  operation  at 
the  time  of  our  inquiry.  When  this  legislation  lapses* 
circumstances   may  have  alteredj.and  the  position 
may  be  better  or  worse.    We  do  not  think  it  is  for 
us  to  speculate  nicely  on  these  matters.    We  must  of 
course  keep  in  view  that  the  present  war  will  have 
come  to  an  end,  but  we  cannot  say  with  what  result 
or  with  what  ulterior  consequential  effects  or  possibi- 
lities of  consequential  effects  upon  the  situation.  On 
the  other  hand,  the   persons  interned   under  the 
Defence  of  India  Act  will  be  due  for  release  and  the 
terms  of  imprisonment  of  many  dangerous  convicts 
will  be  coming  to  an  end.    Further,  there  will,  es- 
pecially in  the  Punjab,  be  a  large  number  of  disbanded 
soldiers,  among  whom  it  may  be  possible  to  stir  up 
discontent.    Nevertheless,  if  we  thought  it  clear  that 
the  measures  taken  against  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment under  the  Defence  of  India  Act  had  so  broken 
it  that  the  possibility  of  the  conspiracies  being  revived 
could  be  safely  disregarded,  we  should  6ay  so.  Thafc 
is  not  our  view  and  it  is  on  this  footing  that  we 
report."    The    Rowlatt    Committee,    appointed  in 
December  19  i  7,  assembled  in  Calcutta  in  January, 
1918,  and  their  report  was  sent  to  the  Government 
of  India  on   the   15th   April   1918.    The  interval 
between  August    20,    1917,   when    the  momentous 
declaration,  was    made    pledging   British   rule  to 
adopt  measures  leading  India  to  responsible  Govern- 
ment, and  the  time  of  their  investigations,  was  hardly 
sufficient  to  enable  the  Committee  (o  estimate  its 
effect  on  the  Indian  politial  situation;    and  they 
evidently  did  not  attempt  to  do  so.    The  Secretary 
of  State   visited  India  and  met  meu  of  all  shades 
of  opinion  about  the  same  time    as  the  sittings 
of  the   Committee  ;  but    the   scheme  which  he 
drew  up  in  conjunction  with  the  Viceroy,  and  which 
the  best  Indian  opinion  has  accepted  as  a  genuine  and 
courageous  effort  to  give  effect  to  the  declaration 
of  August  1917,  was  published  after  the  Committee 
had  fiuished  their  labours.     Then,  the  War  has  ended 
triumphantly    for  the  British  Empire,  which  is  to- 
day the  greatest  military  and  naval   power  in  the 
world.    The  Indians  take  as  much  pride  in  this  re- 
sult as  any  other  oE  the  component  peoples  of  the 
Empire.    The  representation  of  India  by  Indians  at 
the   Peace    Conference,    and    the    appointment  of 
Lord  Siuha  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
have  also  contributed  very  greatly  to  stimulate  the 
hopes  and  to  confirm  the  confidence  of  the  ludian 
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people  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire.  We  say 
that  all  these  events  individually  and  cumulatively 
have  brought  about  a  state  of  things  in  India  which 
the  Rowlatt  Committee  did  not  contemplate  and 
could  not  possibly  have  contemplated.  There  is  now 
an  almost  total  subsidence  of  political  crime  in 
the  country.  The  Government  of  India  have  no 
excuse  now  to  launch  these  Bills  which  were  designed 
to  meet  an  altogether  different  condition  of  affairs. 
We  do  not  wish  at  present  to  go  into  the  provisions 
of  the  two  Bills.  We  object  altogether  to  their 
being  brought  in  at  the  present  time.  The  excessive 
accumulation  of  penal  powers  by  a  Government  is  as 
provocative  of  mischief  as  the  accumulation  of 
excessive  armaments  by  a  State. 


NEO-ORTHODOX  OPPOSITION  TO  THE 
HINDU  INTERMARRIAGE  BILL. 

These  are  two  kinds  of  orthodox  Hinduism. 
One  is  the  normal  and  unconscious  orthodoxy 
of  the  purohits  or  officiating  domestic  chaplains 
of  the  Hindu  community,  and  the  other  is 
the  modern,  conscious,  aggressive  orthodoxy  of  the 
English-educated  Hindu.  There  is  very  little  in 
common  between  the  two.  The  former  is  content 
to  be  let  alone,  while  the  latter  is  anxious  to  impose 
his  views  on  those  who  wish  to  adopt  changes  in 
social  life  suitable  to  the  changed  and  changing  con- 
ditions of  the  time.  Mr.  G,  V.  Vaidya  u.  a.  ll.  b.  is 
a  gentleman  of  the  latter  type  of  orthodoxy,  and  he 
has  produced  a  pamphlet  opposing  Mr.  Pate  's  Hindu 
Intermarriage  Bill,  a  copy  of  which  he  has  kindly 
sent  to  us.  We  have  read  it  with  the  interest  and 
care  due  to  its  learned  author.  The  contention, 
which  he  elaborately  maintains,  that  all  previous 
social  legislation  of  the  British  Indian  Legislature, 
including  the  Widow  Remarriage  Act  and  the  Out- 
castes' Relief  Act,  was  not  a  violation  of  what  he 
■takes  to  be  the  prerogatives  of  the  Hindu  religious 
law  in  the  same  sense  as  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  is,  is  a 
palpable  piece  of  special  pleading.  The  real' argu- 
ment which  seems  to  weigh  most  with  him  is  to  be 
found  in  I  he  following  sentences  :  "Mahomedanism 
allows  four  legal  wives  while  Christianity  enjoins 
monogamy.  If  the  Hon.  Mr.  Jinnah,  convinced  oi 
the  benefits  of  monogamy,  propose  a  piece  of  iegis- 
iation,  declaring,  notwithstanding  anything  contained 
m  the  Koran,  the  marriage  of  a  Mahomedan  to 
more  than  one  wife  as  illegal,  he  would  be  disavowed 
the  next  day  by  Mahomedans.  Indeed,  the  attitude 
of  every  religion  which  believes  in  a  revelation  can- 

mtt^lf^'  ThJS  'S  a  ti3SUe  ot  faliacies«  Chnstia- 
in  y  and  ,Mahomedanlsm  are  historical  and  personal 

n.a  Per^  thf  f  13  ^  say,  they  were  founded  "by  one 
g  eat  Personality  whose  lnjunctlons  are  obligatory  on 
at  those  who  proless  those  creeds>  (  We5overfook 
tor  the  occasion  toe  inaccuracy  ot  making  monogamy 

liZ  M?™  5hr'Stlan  rfcl|g'on  ^  of  polygamy 
ri,  i?n  l°mHedan  re,igio»."  Hinduism  is  a  national 
vp  f  h  hW?,CS-rKC°8nises»  nod^bt,  the  Vedas  as  re- 
veaied,  but  which  also  recognises  and  is,  in  fact,  bu.lt 
up  of  innumerable  customs  wh.ch  for  the  castes  and 
tribes  following  them  have  the  force  of  religion.  Chris- 
tianity  and  even  more  Mahomedanism,  are  kingdoms 
while  Hinduism  isan  Empire  like  the  British  Empire 
with  numerous  component  parts  each  autonomous 


in  its  own  affairs.  The  process  of  assimilating  thes( 
parts  in  an  organic  whole  has  been  interrupted,  but 
we  are  now  in  a  favourable  position  to  take  up  th< 
work  where  our  ancestors  left  it.  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  i< 
actuated  by  this  laudable  motive.  As  regards  Mr, 
Jinnah's  hypothetical  Bill,  the  true  parallel  tc 
Mr.  Patel's  Bill  will  be  one  to  provide  a  permissivi 
form  of  declaring  that  a  Mahomedan  renounces  hi 
right,  under  the  Koran,  of  marrying  more  than  am 
wife.  Most  Mahomedans,  even  among  the  non 
English  educated  classes,  marry  only  one  wife 
nevertheless  they  do  not  cease  to  be  Mahomedans 
But  there  is  always  the  possibility  of  their  marryin; 
more  than  one  wife  and  an  educated  lady  may  wel 
desire  that  her  husband  should  definitely  renounce 
for  himself  such  a  possibility.  Indeed,  some  Lahon! 
Mahomedan  ladies  made  such  a  suggestion  not  long 
ago  as  regards  persons  to  whom  their  daughters  ari 
to  be  given  in  marriage.  Mr.  Jinnah  may  well  taw  i 
up  the  matter,  and  we  are  sure  thousands  of  educate^ 
Mahomedans  will  hail  the  introduction  of  such 
Bill  with  pleasure. 


PROPOSED  NEW  COLLEGE  IN  SALSETTE. 


For  some  time  past  proposals  were  being  made  t 
Life  Members  of  the  Deccan  Education  Society  t 
extend  the  scope  of  their  activities  to  Bombay.  I 
was  represented  to  them  that  there  was  great  conges 
tion  in  the  educational  institutions  of  Bombay  and  tha 
no  relief  would  be  obtained  unless  institutions  like  th 
Fergusson  College  and  the  New  English  School  wer  l 
established  in  Bombay  and  were  conducted  there  o 
the  same  principles.  The  question  was  considered  bl 
the  Life  Members  in  the  monsoon  of  1917  and  thi 
idea  underlying  the  proposal  was  approved.  Sine 
then  some  of  the  Life  Members  approached  sod 
leading  citizens  of  Bombay,  gentlemen  of  influent 
and  position,  who  all  of  them  enthusiastically  wei 
corned  the  scheme  and  promised  their  hearty  suppori 
and  co-operation.  The  general  features  of  the  schem 
are  given  below  : — 

It  is  proposed  to  create  a  genuine  edncationt 
atmosphere  for  the  institutions.  As  any  extensiv 
grounds  are  both  scarce  and  costly  in  Bombay  it 
proposed  to  locite  the  College  on  the  Island 
Salsette  somewhere  between  Bandra  and  Anlheri  o 
its  immediate  neighbourhood.  About  100  acres 
land  wonli  be  acquired  but  50  acres  would  be  tl 
least  that  could  be  thought  of.  Efforts  would  1 
made  to  secure  a  site  which  would  not  be  more  tha( 
five  minutes  walk  from  a  con  venient  station  on  tb 
B.  B  &.  C.  I.  Railway  so  that  even  students  res 
dent  in  Bombay  would  be  able  to  attend  the  Colleg 
or  the  School  and  derive  benefit  from  its  free  atmoe 
phere. 

The  College  aud  the 
accommodation  for  about 

intended  to  provide    hostel  accommodation  for 
many  of  the  students  as  possible.    Those  who  do  u 
reside  on  the  premises  will  reap  the  fullest  advauta° 
of  the  situation  of  the  College  in  as  much  as  th 
can  do  their  lectures  or  their  class  work,  take  pa. 


( 


u 


School  would  provu 
500  students  each.  It 


1 


I    January,  26.  ] 

i  all  the  open  air  games  and  plays  organised  for  the 
Wents  and  retarn  to  their  homes  in  the  evening. 
n[t  is  proposed  to  provide  residential  accommo- 
tion  to  the  whole  staff  of  the  College  and  the 
'hool  on  the  premises  and,  in  fact,  to  make  resi- 
,ace  on  the  premises  a  condition  of  employment  if 
lisible.  This  will  enable  the  teachers  and  Professors 
'  supervise  the  work  of  the  students,  to  take  part 
jiole-heartedly  in  all  their  activities  and  to  exercise 
•sir  proper  influence  on  their  life  and  character 
•ich  is  the  great  desideratum  of  the  present  day. 
Che  institutions  would  be  started  by  the  Deccan 
"□cation  Society,  Poona,  and  would  be  managed  and 
^trolled  by  it.  The  great  work  that  the  Society 
i  done  during  about  35  years,  is  before  the  public, 
id  it  is  hoped  it  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  to 
ei  public  to  state  that  these  new  institutions  will 
lintain  the  old  traditions  and  endeavour  to  reach 
I  high  standard  in  the  older  institutions. 
Although  the  two  institutions  would  be  esta- 
ahed  simultaneously  and  side  by  side,  their  work 
1  not  be  mixed  up  together.  The  principal  build- 
\b  and  the  hostels  belonging  to  the  College  and  the 
lool  will  be  each  separate  in  themselves  in  different 
•'ts  of  the  same  ground,  and  the  management  will 
in  the  hands  of  two  separate  Heads.  Thus  the 
rk  of  the  one  will  not  interfere  with  the  work  of 
4  other,  while  the  higher  influence  of  the  College 
[1  lead  to  the  improvement  of  the  tone  of  the 
.hool. 

Che  total  cost  of  the  scheme  works  out  at  about 
lakhs.    This  will  be  enough  to  provide  the  initial 

I  day  on  buildings  and  equipment  and  will  also  leave 

|  ecent  endowment  fund  for  current  expenditure. 

,it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  comprehensive  scheme 

fioh  does  not  look  merely  to  the  immediate  needs 
o-day  but  has  in  it  the  elements  of  growth  and 

jgress  for  the  future.  Two  things  are  necessary 
the  success  of  such  a  scheme — men  and  money. 
3  Society  is  strong  in  men.    Its  Life  Members 

|/e  made  the  institutions  of  the  Society  what  they 
to-day.    They  are  prepared  to  face  difficulties 

1  try  to  surmount  them.  They  will  suffer  hard- 
ps,  but  try  to  make  the  institutions  a  complete 
cess.    What  the  Society  has  not  is  money,  and  for 

<»  the  Society  appeals  to  the  public  and  more  parti- 

arly  to  the  generous  public  of  Bombay.  The 

'ount  of  20  Lakhs  of  rupees  is  a  large  amount. 

•t  it  is  not  an  impossible  amount  for  a  few  millio- 
res  of  Bombay  to  raise  among  themselves,  and 
h  the  promises  of  hearty  sympathy  and  support 
,t  the  Life  Members  have  received  so  far,  they  feel 
fident  that  the  scheme  will  not  take  long  to 
terialise.  They  have,  however,  decided  not  to 
jin  work  till  they  have  secured  promises  of  at  least 
ikhs  of  rupees,  after  which  they  will  immediately 

j;in  their  preliminary  operations  of  selecting  sites 
1  buying  lands.  Those  who  are  interested  in  this 
letne  are,  therefore,  requested  to  intimate  to  the 
n'  ble  Mr.  R.  P.  Paranjpye  or  Prof.  H.  G.  Limaye 

j  the  Secretary  of  the  Deccan  Education  Society, 
ona,  what  support  they  would  extend    to  this 

oeme. 
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HINDU  INTERCASTE  MARRIAGE  BILL, 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

Your  article  and  quotation  from  the  Indian  Messenger  of 
Calcutta  on  the  advisability  of  introducing  monogamy  as  a 
necessary  section  of  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  throws  a  lurid  light  on. 
the  history  of  widow  marriage  in  Bengal.  I  have  nothing  to 
do  with  Patel's  bill,  for  I  happen  to  hold  quite  contrary  views  to 
Mr.  Patel's  Bill,  but  one  may  fairly  trust  the  Indian  Messen- 
ger on  the  character  of  remarried  men  in  Bengal.  The  Indian 
Messenger  says  6  men  came,  married  widows,  then  deserted 
them  and  married  virgins  again.  Will  the  Messenger  state 
the  ratio  of  these  men  to  the  total  remarried  families? 
It  insinuates  that  a  majority  did  this.  It  states  that  a  sort  of 
agreement  was  entered  into  latterly  by  remarried  men  against 
polygamy  and  insisted  on  by  the  revered  Pandit  Ishwar- 
chandra  Vidyasagar.  You  will  fairly  admit  that  the  Bombay 
Presidency  with  about  275  remarriages  amongst  Gujerathis 
and  about  90  amongst  Maharastra  men,  since  1856,  quite  leads 
the  movement.  I  have  never  known  a  case  amongst  all  these 
365  cases  of  any  person  having  married  a  widow  again  in  her 
lifetime  marrying  a  virgin.  Even  cases  where  a  person 
Gujarathi  or  Maharastra,  had  a  wife  living,  when  he  married 
a  widow  are  hot  more  than  four  or  five.  Even  in  these  four 
or  five  cases,  the  reasons  why  the  first  wife  was  discarded  were 
not  without  a  seeming  propriety. 

I  am  not  so  cartain  of  Madras  remarriages,  but  I  never 
heard  this  scandalous  history  of  remarried  men  in  Madras. 
One  cannot  speak  with  certainty  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
unhappy  history  of  Bengal,  but  can  it  be  because  the  good 
Pandit  actually  pecuniarily  assisted  a  number  of  these  re- 
married Bengalees  and  this  practical  'bribery '  degenerated  the 
whole  movement?  Or  is  the  atmosphere  of  that  horrible  kulin 
polygamy  which  was  so  rampant  in  the  Pandit's  time  that  was. 
responsible  for  this  disgrace  ?  Or  is  the  weak  caste  system  in 
Bengal  responsible  for  this  7  Or  is  the  moral  fibre  of  Bengal 
comparatively  weak  ?  You  know  that  the  resolution  regarding 
widow  marriages  in  Social  Conferences  in  Bengal  always  excited 
the  liveliest  fears,  as  no  other  presidency  ever  did,  If  one  thinks 
the  Bengal  moral  fibre  weak,  you  cannot  make  it  consistent 
with  the  fact  of  increase  of  Brahmoism  in  Bengal  and  its 
relatively  very  slow  increase  in  Bombay  or  its  slill  less  in- 
crease in  Madras.  Will  the  Indian  Messenger  take  us  into- 
the-  causes  of  this  unhappy  history  of  Bengal  remarriages, 
supposing  that  the  majority  of  remarried  men  again 
married  virgins  during  coverture  or  even  supposing  that 
an  appreciable  minority  did  this  ? 

B.  TS.  Buajesar. 

[We  have  said  more  than  once  that  widow  remarriages 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  have  generally  speaking  been  on 
sound  lines.  Still,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  there 
have  not  been  cases  of  a  different  kind.  There  has  been  a 
case,  for  instance,  in  which  a  Brahmin  pleader,  with  two 
University  degrees,  repudiated  his  marriage  with  a  widow 
on  the  ground  that  the  ceremony  gone  through  with  her  was- 
not  complete  in  every  detail.  In  Madras,  although  poly- 
gamous widow  marriages  have  not  been  common,  desertion 
of  widows  who  had  remarried,  have  been  by  no  means 
uncommon,  as  Pandit  Viresalingaru  knows  to  his  coBt.  Mr. 
Bhajekar  in  his  pardonable  pride  in  the  success  of  the  genera- 
lity of  Bombay  remarriages  and,  perhaps  also,  in  his  less  laud- 
able anxiety  to  attack  Brahrno  Samaj,  has  missed  the  point  of 
the  Indian  Messenger's  comments.  It  is  that  Mr.  Patel's 
Bill  by  validating  intermarriages  among  persons  of  different 
castes,  without  providing  for  an  improved  type  of  marriage, 
will  create  new  difficulties  and  complications  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  the  intermarrying  woman  who  will  not  have 
the  support,  such  as  it  is,  of  her  caste  or  kindred  in  facing 
them.    Ed.  I.S.R.] 


THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER, 
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THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 


[  Jannary,  26. 


Mf.  Dadabhai  Naoroji's  Portrait :  The  Principal 
t)F  the  Elphinstone  College  and  the  members  of  the 
Dadabhai  Naoroji  Memorial  Committee  have  issued 
invitations  for  the  unveiling  ceremony  of  the  portrait 
of  the  late  Dr.  Dadabhai  Naoroji  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Surendranath  Banerji  at  the  Convocation  Hall  of  the 
Bombay  University  on  Sunday  the  26th  January  at 
5  P.  M.  (S.  T.) 

ADVERTISEMENTS, 

THREE  READINGS  OF  A  PALM. 

A  politico — social  work,  in  scope,  says  the  }«  Indian  Daily 
legrapb/'  it  compares  vrith  Marie  Corelli's  "Sorrows  of 
of  Satau — it  is  a  book  f  written  with  a  great  purpose  "  etc. 
Several  other  Papers  have  reviewed  it  as  suitable  for  the  stady 
of  the  thoughtful  both  among  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 

Price  Re  :  1-8-0  Post  free.  Address  :  The  Asian  Transit 
Co.    72,  Apollo  Street,  Fort,  Bombay. 
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excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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NOTES- 

The  Viceroy's  Address  at  the  Chiefs'  Conference  : 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  address  with  which  His 
Excellency  opened  the  Conference  of  Indian  Chiefs 
at  Delhi  on  the  20th  January  without  realising, 
first,  that  the  time  has  come  when  Indian  States 
have  to  be  incorporated  as  an  organic  part  of  our 
political  system,  and  can  no  longer  remain  as  satel- 
lites revolving  round  the  orbit  of  British  rule  in 
India,  and,  secondly,  the  difficulties  which  are  in 
the  way  of  such  assimilation.  That  these  difficul- 
ties are  largely  of  a  sentimental  character,  does 
not  make  the  problem  less  troublesome  but  rather 
more.  Just  as  in  British  India  the  educated  classes 
have  to  be  admitted  in  the  political  system,  so  out- 
side British  India,  the  Indian  States,  which  were  .ac- 
corded an  assured  status  about  the  same  time  as  the 
Indian  Universities  were  established,  have  to  be 
brought  into  organic  relation  with  the  Empire, 
instead  of  remaining'  as  excrescences  on  its  surface. 
The  several  questions  with  which  His  Excellency 
dealt  have  all  this  for  their  central  aim.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  draw  a  line  between  States 
which  are  or  are  capable  of  being  or  becoming  a  self- 
sustaining  political  and  administrative  unit,  and 
those  which,  whatever  their  past  history,  can  not  pro- 
vide the  resources  needed  to  maintain  a  modern  ad- 
ministration at  something  like  a  modern  level  of 
efficiency.  The  smaller  the  state,  the  more  jealous  is 
the  Chief  of  his  treaty  rights,  and  the  less  regardful 
of  the  march  of  mind  all  around  him.  The  revision 
of  treaties,  though  undertaken  with  a  view  solely  to 
simplify,  standardise,  and  codify  existing  practice 
for  the  future,  must  bring  important  consequences 
in  its  train.  A  practice  which  is  codified  acquires 
certain  inevitable  properties  by  the  mere  fact  of  codi- 
fication. So  also  simplification  and  standardising. 
Fluid  customs  become  rigid,  and  permissive  prac- 
tices, obligatory.  To  wait  on  experience  as  the 
Viceroy  prefers  to  do  in  regard  to  the  constitution 
and  functions  of  the  Council  of  State,  is  sometimes 
merely  to  drift  till  events  force  us  into  a  course 
of,  it  may  be,  precipitate  action.  Circumstances 
often  decide  the  course  of  those  who  decline  to 
move  ahead  of  experience.  In  statesmanship,  as 
in  more  as  well  as  less  exalted  matters,  one  must 
sometimes  walk  by  faith,  and  not  always  ask  to  see 


the  distant  scene  before  he  takes  one  step  forward. 
We  need  not  follow  His  Excellency  in  the  rest  of 
his  address.  The  gist  of  it  all  is  that  we  cannot  give 
the  Chiefs  their  due  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
Empire  without  their  undertaking  their  due  share  ot 
its  responsibilities,    They  must  give  in  order  to  get. 


Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  on  Indian  Reform.  Apropos 
of  the  slow  pace  of  Indian  constitutional  reform,  the 
Indian  Messenger,  the  organ  of  the  Sadharan  Brahmo 
Samaj  of  Calcutta,  quotes  some  striking  observations 
of  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  made  in  a  letter  written  to 
Mr.  J.  Crawford  on  August  18,  1828.  The  Raja 
wrote:  "Supposing  that  some  100  years  hence 
the  Native  character  becomes  elevated  from 
constant  intercourse  with  Europeans  and  the 
acquirements  of  general  and  political  know- 
ledge as  well  as  of  modern  arts  and  sciences, 
is  it  possible  that  they  will  not  have  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  inclination  to  resist  effectually  any  un- 
just and  oppressive  measures  serving  to  degrade 
them  in  the  scale  of  society  ?  It  should  not  be  lost 
sight  of  that  the  position  of  India  is  very  different 
from  that  of  Ireland,  to  any  quarter  of  which  an 
English  fleet  may  suddenly  convey  a  body  of  troops 
that  may  force  its  way  in  the  requisite  direction  and 
succeed  in  suppressing  every  effort  of  a  refractory 
spirit.  Were  India  to  share  one  fourth  of  the  know- 
ledge and  energy  of  that  country,  she  would  prove 
from  her  remote  situation,  her  riches  and  her  vast 
population,  either  useful  and  profitable  as  a  willing 
province,  an  ally  of  the  British  Empire,  or  trouble- 
some and  annoying  as  a  determined  enemy. 
In  common  with  those  who  are  partial  to  the  British 
rule  from  the  expectation  of  future  benefits  arising 
out  of  the  connection,  I  necessarily  feel  extremely 
grieved  in  often  witnessing  Acts  and  Regulations 
passed  by  Government  without  consulting  or  seem- 
ing to  understand  the  feelings  of  its  Indian  subjects 
and  without  considering  that  this  people  have  had 
for  .more  than  half  a  century  the  advantage  of  being 
ruled  by  and  associated  with  an  enlightened  nation, 
advocates  of  liberty  and  promoters  of  knowledge." 


Female  Education  in  Calcutta.  A  Calcutta  corres- 
pondent writes: — "A  public  meeting  was  held  on  the 
17th  January  to  consider  what  steps  might  be  taken 
to  give  an  impetus  to  the  cause  of  education  of  girls 
and  women  in  Bengal.  Sir  Ashutosh  Chaudhuri 
in  moving  the  formation  of  a  Society  for  the 
work  said  that  they  had  been  agitating  to  impart 
education  to  their  girls  for  a  long  time  but  up  to  now 
no  appreciable  advance  had  been  made.  In  this 
respect  Bombay  was  far  superior  to  Bengal.  But  so 
far  as  Bombay  was  concerned  there  was  one  advant- 
age, namely,  that  there  was  no  "purdah  system." 
In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  which  existed  in 
Bengal,  they  should,  among  other  things,  prepare 
teachers  who  would  teach  girls  at  different  centres 
of  the  city.  Their  girls  should  be  taught  in  the 
Bengali  language  and  in  Bengali  fashion,  so  that  in 
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the  long  run  they  might  not  turn  out  to  be  "Memsa- 
hebs"  and  be  not  imbued  with  foreign  ideas.  These 
remarks  coming  from  one  who  is  a  finished  product 
of  English  education  should  be  taken  note  of  by 
people  who  are  never  happy  unless  they  run  after 
foreign  ideals." 


Muslim  Ladies' Conference.  An  interesting  func- 
tion will  be  held  at  Calcutta  on  the  roth,  nth,  and 
I2th  February  next  when  the  sixth  annual  session  of 
the  All-India  Muslim  Ladies'  Conference  will  hold  its 
sittings.  Although  this  will  be  the  first  sitting  of  the 
Conference  at  Calcutta,  it  was  established  in  1914 
and  has  during  the  short  term  of  its  existence  done 
much  useful  work  in  the  advancement  of  female 
education  and  social  reform  among  Muslim  women. 
It  has  enlisted  the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  such 
eminent  ladies  as  H.  H,  the  Nawab  Begum  of 
Bhopal,  H.  H.  the  Begum  Saheba  of  the  late  Nawab 
Mahomed  Ishaq  Khan,  Mrs.  Syed  Mahmud,  wife  of  the 
late  Mr.  Justice  Shahdin,  Mrs.  Mahomed  Shaft  and 
many  other  Muslim  ladies.  The  Begum  Saheba  of 
Major  Khedive  Jung  Bahadur  will  preside  over  the 
Conference.  About  400  delegates  are  expected  to  at- 
tend. A  strong  Reception  Committee,  with  Mrs.  Abdul 
Latif  Ahmed  as  Chairman  and  Mrs.  R,  S.  tiossain, 
Foundress  ot  the  Sakhawat  Memorial  School,  as 
Secretary,  and  Lady  Shamsul  Huda,  the  Begum 
Saheba  of  the  late  Nawab  Budruddin  Hyder,  Mrs. 
Ariff  Bham  Mrs,  Daudur  Rahaman  and  Mrs.  Abdul 
Karim,  has  been  formed  for  making  necessary  arrang- 
ments  for  the  Conference.  The  sitting  will  be  held 
in  strict  "purdah";  but  non-Muslim  ladies  will  be 
invited  to  attend.  A  Managing  Committee,  consist- 
ing of  Nawab  Nasir  Ul-Mumalek  Sujaat  Ali  Beg 
Khan  Bahadur  as  president,  Mr.  Mosud  Rahman, 
Barrister  at-Law,  as  Secretary  and  many  represent- 
ative and  influential  Mahomedan  gentleman,  has 
been  formed  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  ladies  in 
making  necessary  arrangements  for  the  Conference. 


Open  Air  Schools.  The  Bengalee  writes:— "At 
ihe  last  meeting  of  the  Behar  and  Orissa  Legislative 
Council,  a  resolution  was  carried  recommending 
the  encouragement  as  far  as  possible  of  open-air 
conditions  in  primary  and  secondary  schools.  We 
are  pleased  to  note  that  the  Local  Government 
at  once  saw  its  way  to  accept  the  resolution.  In 
a  country  proverbially  poor,  where  the  people  are 
afflicted  with  loss  ot  vitality  and  physical  decay 
in  consequence  of  their  chronic  starvation,  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  congestion  of  life, 
so  favourable  to  the  growth  of  diseases,  should 
be  avoided  in  all  stages.  It  is  bad  policy  to  leave 
the  rising  hopefuls  in  our  schools  cribbed,  cabined 
and  confined  within  small  and  often  dark  dingy 
and  ill-ventilated  rooms  for  several  hours  at  a 
stretch.  This  accounts  in  a  great  measure  for 
the  boys  being  turned  into  physical  wrecks  so  early 
in  life.  The  spectacle  should  cause  even  angels 
to  weep  to  find  boys  in  their  teens  suffering  from 
ancemia,  short  sight,  dyspepsia  and  tubercular 
complaints.  We  are  therefore,  glad  that  a 
neighbouring  province  has  thought  fit  to  encourage 
open-air  conditions  of  living  and  teaching  in 
schools." 


An  Orthodox  Hindu  View  of  Jesus  Christ-  The 
Vivekananda  Publishing  House,  Teppakulam,  Tri- 
chinopoly,  have  published  a  sketch  entitled  "Jesus 
Christ  :  His  Mission  on  Earth  "  by  Mr.  S.  Natesan. 
The  author  in  a  brief  foreword  observes;  "This 
publication  coming  as  it  does  from  an  orthodox 
Hindu  is  an  attempt  at  solving  the  problem  of  the 
failure  of  Christianity  to  evangelise  humanity  in- 
spite  of  its  being  backed  up  by  the  most  powerful 
and  the  most  wealthy  nations  of  the  world.    As  Sri 


Swami  Vivekananda  siys,  the  Hindu  is  a  true 
Christian  and  a  true  Christian  is  certainly  a  Hindu. 
The  present  author  has  had  ample  opportunities  of 
studying  the  life  of  the  great  prophet  of  Judasa  from 
various  standpoints  and  feels  proud  in  being  enabled 
to  place  before  the  wo.ld  this  Hindu  view  of  the 
great  Galilean  teacher,  which  task  he  believes  he 
has  been  in  a  sense  commissioned  to  do  by  the  great 
Nazarene  himself.  The  author  feels  no  temerity  in 
confessing  that  he  is  a  Christian  in  the  truer  sense 
ot  the  word,  a  much  better,  purer  and  holier  Chris- 
tian than  many  a  so-called  convert  to  whom,  in  his 
opinion,  have  appealed  aspects  of  modern  Christian- 
ity  other  than  the  simplicity,  purity  and  holiness  of 
the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  Man.  May  the  true  gospel 
of  Jesus  the  Christ  spread  on  the  earth  !  "  Mr. 
Natesan's  presentation  of  the  life  and  work  of  Jesus 
Christ  from  the  orthodox  Hindu  point  of  view  will 
appeal  to  many  who  are  repelled  by  the  western  garb 
in  which  the 'Churches  have  clothed  the  figure  of 
the  illustrious  Teachar.  Tne  pamphlet  is  priced 
at  annas  six. 


Hindu  Charities  in  Bombay.  The  Social  Service 
League  has  d;me  a  valuiDie  public  service  by  print- 
ing and  publishing  in  book  form  the  list  of  Hindu 
Charities  in  Bombay  compiled  by  Mr.  Faredun 
K.  Dadachanji.  The  number  of  charities  on  the 
list  13  759,  It  is  estimated  that  over  2  crores  and 
57  lakhs  of  rupees  are  thus  set  apart  for  charity  by 
the  Hindu  community  in  Bombay :  nearly  one 
crore  goas  to  temples,  about  22  lakns  to  Medical 
relief  and  about  6i£  lakhs  to  education.  The  book 
is  priced  one  rupee,  and  eight  annas. 


Indian  Finance  Department.  The  following  candi- 
dates who  obtained  the  first  three  places  in  order  of 
merit  in  the  competitive  examinations  held  in  Dec- 
ember, 1918  have  been  selected  for  appointment  as 
probationesr  to  the  general  list  of  Indian  Finance 
Department  : — (1)  Mr.  Indar  Singh,  Prince  ot  Wales 
College,  Jammu,  and  Government  College,  Lahore  ; 
(2)  Mr.  Mohit  Kumar4Sen  Gupta^Presidency,  College 
Calcutta  ;  (3)  Mr.  T.  K.  Chinmayanandam,  Presiden- 
cy College,  Madras. 


Lectures  on  the  Important  Movements  of  India.  A 

correspondent  writes  in  New  India:  "  The  National 
Training  College  for  Women  in  Mangalore  has  been 
doing  good  work,  A  series  of  lectures  on  popular 
subjects  have  been  arranged  on  some  of  the  import- 
ant movements  of  India  such  as  the  Brahmo  Samaj, 
the  Arya  Samaj  and  the  Theosophical  Society.  The 
lectures,  through  primarily  meant  for  the  college 
students,  are  also  open  to  the  public.  Last  Sunday 
Rai  Sahab  K.  Ranga  Rao  delivered  a  very  a  very 
interesting  lecture  on  the  Depressed  Classes 
Missions  in  India." 


An  Indian  Professor  in  an  English  University.  Mr. 
K.  C.  Mukherji  has  been  appointed  lecturer  in 
philosophy  at  Oxford  University. 


HESITANCY. 


Never  falter :  no  great  deed  is  done 

By  falterers,  who  ask  for  certainty. 

No  good  is  certain,  but  the  steadfast  mind, 

The  undivided  will  to  seek  the  good  ; 

'Tis  that  compels  the  elements,  and  wrings 

A  human  music  from  the  indifferent  air. 

The  greatest  gift  a  hero  leaves  his  race 

Is  to  have  been  a  hero.  —  G,  Eliot. 
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FRANCHISE  PROBLEMS. 

The  Franchise  and  Snhject  Committees  appointed 
nnder  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme  arrived  in 
Bombay  on  Friday  the  24th  Janaary  and  left  for 
Delhi  yesterday.  They  sat  from  "day  to  day  and 
examined  a  number  of  witnesses  representing  im- 
portant interests.  The  proceedings  of  the  Committees 

(  were  not  open  to  the  Press.  We  have  received,  how- 
ever, the  statements  submitted  to  the  Committees 

i  by  some  of  the  witnesses.  Notable  among  these  are 
the  statements  pnt  before  the  Franchise  Committee 
by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Patel,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Paranjpye  and 

I     Mr.  N.  M.  Joshi  of  the  Servants  of  India  Society. 

I  -  All  the  three  witnesses  suggest  that  the  Bombay  Le- 

'  gislative  Council  should  consist  of  125  members  of 
whom  100  should  be  elected.  All  of  them  again  ac- 
cept the  Congress-Moslem  League  agreement  assign- 
ing to  the  Mahomedan  community  one  third  of  the 
total  number  of  seats  open  to  election  by  Indians. 
There  is  a  slight  difference  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
Paranjpye  and    Mr.  Patel    as  to  whether  special 

f  electorates  like  the  University,  the  landholders  and 
the  commercial  community  should  or  should  not  be 
included  in  the  Indian  electorates  for  the  purpose  of 
arrivingatthe  true  Mahomedan  proportion.  Mr.  Paranj- 
pye would  exclo.de  them  while  Mr.  Patel  would  include 
,them  in  the  total  of  which  the  Mahomedans  should  get 

|  a  third.  The  argument  for  excluding  the  special  elec- 
torates is  that  as  the  Mahomedans  are  entitled  under 
the  compact  to  compete  in  them,  they  should  not  in 
justice  be  lumped  together  with  the  electorates  in 
which  they  are  not  so  entitled.    As  the  resulting  dif- 

,  ferenoe  between  the  two  interpretations  is  a  matter 
of  not  more  than  one  seat,  it  is  hardly  worth  haggling 
about.  Mr.  Patel  and  Mr.  Joshi  would  give  commu- 
nal electorates    to  Europeans  but    Mr.  Paranjpye 

•    would  not.   The  difference,  however,  is  an  unimportant 

,  one  as  Messrs  Patel  and  Joshi  designate  the  seats 
assinged  tot  he  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Bombay  and 
Karachi  as  communal  and  would  debar  Europeans 

t  from  voting  and  standing  as  candidates  in  the  general 
electorates.  Mr.  Paranjpye  classes    the    two  seals 

,  among  the  special  interests  and  would  allow  Euro- 
peans  to  participate  as  voters  and  candidates  in  the 
general  electorates.  Mr.  Patel,  differing  in  this  res- 
pect from  Messrs.  Joshi  and  Paraujpye,  gives  two 
extra  seats  to  the  European  community . 

The  question  of  the  representation  of  the  depressed 
classes  engages  the  attention  of  all  the  three  gentle- 
men. Msssrs.  Paranjpye  and  Patel  propose  to  give 
two  seats  to  the  depressed  classes,  while  Mr.  Joshi 
asks  for  three  seats.  All  of  them  ask  for  some  kind 
of  electorate  though  none  of  them  is  able  to  make 
any  definite  suggestions  in  that  regard.  Mr.  Patel 
suggests  as  an  alternative  the  filling  up  of  the  seats 
by  co-optation  by  the  elected  members  of  the  Legisla- 

1    tive  Council.    The  noteworthy  point  in  this  conneo- 

/    tion  is  that  all  the  three  are  against  the  nomination 

j    of  the  depressed  classes   representatives  by  Govern- 


ment.   The  question  of  the   representation  of  the 
backward  classes  is  not  of  importance  in  Gujarat 
and  Mr.  Patel    does  not  make  any    special  pro- 
vision for  it.    Messrs.  Paranjpye    and   Joshi,  on 
the  other  hand,  adopt  the  method  of  reserving  a 
minimum  of  seats  for  the  backward  classes  in  the  . 
general  constituencies  in  the  districts  of  the  Deccan 
and  the  Central  Division.    Mr.  Joshi's  definition  of 
the  backward  classes  as  consisting  of  those  classes 
among  whom  the  proportion  of  literacy  is  less  than 
five  per  thonsand  is  as  good  as  anv  tbah  can  be 
thonghtof.    As  these  classes  advance  in  literacy  be- 
yond, that  limit  they  will  automatically  fall  out  of 
the  backward  classes  and  become  merged  in  the 
general  body  of  candidates.    The  question  of  urban 
as  apart  from  rural  representation  has  been  given 
prominence  by  Mr.  Patel  who  proposes  to  assign  a 
number  of  seats  to  groups  of  towns.    Messrs  Paranj- 
pye and  Joshi,  on  the  other  hand,  make  no  such  dis- 
tinction    All  three,  however,   provide  for  special 
representation  to  the  five  cities  in  the  Presidency  viz. 
Bombay,  Ahmedabad,  Karachi,    Poona  and  Surat, 
which  have  a  population  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  persons.  Coming  to  the  general  electorates, 
all  the  three  witnesses  lay  stress  on  the  necessity  of 
taking  population  as  the  basis,  qualified  bv  con- 
siderations such  as  the  relative  importance  of  each 
district  in  respect  of  wealth  and  intelligence,  in  de- 
termining the  number  of  seats  to  be  assigned  to  each 
district.    This  is  essential  in  view  of  the  fact  that, 
while  there  are  some  districts  which  have  a  popula- 
tion of  more  than  one  million,  there  are  some  others 
with  populations  of  three  hundred  and  even  two 
hundred  thousand  persons.    On  the  whole  we  think 
that  Mr.  Joshi's  allotment  of  seats  to  the  different 
districts  is  satisfactory. 

The  franchise  investigated  by  the  Government  of 
Bombay  finds  acceptance   with  Messrs.  Joshi  and 
Patel.    Under  it  persons  paying  an  assessment  of 
rupees    sixteen    or    more,     persons    having  an 
income  cf  two  hundred  and  fifty  and  over,  and  persons 
owning  immovable   property    other    than  agricul- 
tural land  of  the  value  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
rupees  and  over  would  be  entitled  to  vote.   Mr.  Josbi 
insists  upon  retaining  the  income  qualification,  as  its 
deletion  will  exclude  many  persons  whose  presence 
in  the  electorate  will  materially  enhance  its  intellig- 
ence and  sense  of  responsibility.    Mr.  Patel  and  Mr. 
Paranjpye  would  include  the  possession  of  an  educa- 
tional qualification  among  the  qualifications  for  the 
franohise.    We  are  inclined  to  favour  this  suggestion 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  will  bring  into 
the  electorate  a  number  of  educated  women  who  will 
not  come  under  the  other  qualifications.    We  need 
hardly  say  that  Messrs.  Patel,  Paranjpye  and  Joshi 
are  strongly  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  any  disabi- 
lity  or  women  merely   on  account    of    their  sex 
in  the  coming    constitutional    arrangements.  An- 
other  important    matter    on    which    the  three 
gentlemen  are   agreed  is  their  opposition    to  any 
residential  or   territorial    restriction  on  candidates. 
In  the  words  of  Lord  Acton  such  a  restriction  is 
a  reactionary  device  and  means  that  if  five  states- 
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men  happen  to  live  in  one  town,  the  country  is  to 
be  deprived  ol  the  services  of  four  of  them.  In  oar 
anxiety  to  keep  ont  the  carpet-bagger,  we  may  be 
depriving  the  constituencies  of  the  opportunity  of 
sending  the  best  men  to  the  Conncil.  Mr.  Disraeli 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  were  stigmatised  as  carpet- 
baggers and  worse,  until  they  rose  to  power  and 
position.  The  members  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service 
may  also  be  described  as  carpet-baggers  in  this 
country  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  take  a  carping 
view  of  their  position. 

NATIVE  RACES  AND  THEIR  RULERS. 

This  book,  by  Mr.  C.  L.  Temple,  C  M.  G.  late 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Northern  Provinces 
of  Nigeria,  consists  of  sketches  and  studies  of  official 
life  in  Nigeria.  It  is  thus  an  inside  view  of  the 
problem  of  the  governance  of  an  African  people  by 
the  English.  Though  there  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  Nigeria  and  India,  the  Government  of  oDe 
race  by  another  presents  some  essential  uniformities 
everywhere,  and  Mr.  Temple's  views  are,  on  that 
account,  of  more  than  academic  interest  to  us.  In 
his  preface,  Mr.  Temple  urges  the  special  importance 
of  a  right  view  of  the  problem  at  the  present  time. 
"  Not  the  least  effect  of  the  employment  in  this  war 
of  large  numbers  of  natives,  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  white  men,  in  the  white  men's  conn- 
tries,  and  against  other  white  men,"  he  shrewdly 
remarks,  "  will  inevitably  be  a  great  stride  in  the 
development,  or  at  all  events  alteration,  of  the 
conception  which  the  native  mind  has  formed  of  the 
white  man.  If  we  gain  in  material  prestige  we  shall 
certainly  not  retain  that  psychical  prestige  which  we 
formerly  enjoyed.  I  mean  that  no  native  who  has 
fought  in  Europe,  Asia  or  Africa  in  a  position  of 
complete  equality  of  opportunity  against  white  men 
will  retain  that  pecaliar  feeling  of  awe  in  the  presence 
of  a  white  man  on  which  Earopeans  have  been  able 
to  rely  up  to  now.  Iq  short,  the  native,  in 
the  balk,  is  going  to  think  much  more, 
and  think  much  more  rapidly,  in  the  future  than  he 
has  done  in  the  past.  "  If  this  is  the  case  in  Nigeria, 
it  is  much  more  so  in  India.  Unfortunately  some  of 
our  Anglo-Indian  publicists  do  not  seem  to  realise 
this.  We  may  state  at  once  that  Mr.  Temple's  thesis 
is  that  Indirect  Rule  and  not  Direct  Rale  is  most 
likely  to  yield  the  besi;  results  when  a  dominating 
European  race  rales  over  a  "  native  "  race.  By  In- 
direct Rule,  he  means,  a  system  of  administration 
which  leaves  in  existence  the  administrative  machi- 
nery which  had  been  created  by  the  natives  themsel- 
ves ;  which  recognises  the  existence  of  Chiefs  and 
native  Councils,  native  courts  of  Justice,  native 
Police  controlled  by  a  native  executive,  as  real  living 
forces,  and  not  as  curious  and  interesting  pageantry  ; 
by  which  European  inflnence  is  brought  to  bear  on 
the  native  indirectly,  through  his  chiefs,  and  not 
directly  through  European  Officers— political,  police 
&i,  and  by  which  the  European  keeps  himself  a  good 
deal  in  the  background,  and  leaves  the  mass  of  native 
individuals  to  understand  that  the  orders  which  come 


to  them  emanate  from  their  own  Chief  rather  than 
from  the  all-pervading  white  man.  Direct  Rule,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  that  form  of  administration  which 
places  the  Government  of  the  country  entirely  in  the 
hinds  of  European  officials,  minor  posts  only  such  as 
clerkships,  beiug  filled  by  natives,  while  the  policing 
of  the  coautry  is  entrusted  to  Earopeaa  officers,  with 
coloured  subordinates  in  Government  employ  wearing 
Government  uniforms.  The  third  system  is  a  mix- 
ture whereby  the  white  man,  realising  that  he  has 
not  the  force  necessary  to  deprive  the  native 
governing  classes  of  all  their*  power, 
at  least  whittles  it  down  to  a  great  extent  ;  still 
retaining  a  certain  measure  of  native  forms,  and 
etiquette,  but  in  paint  of  fact  depriving  the  native  to 
an  ever-growing  degree  of  any  real  control  in  the 
Government  of  the  country. 

We  have  no  space  to  go  into  the  details  of  Mr. 
Temple's  arguments  against  Direct  Rule,  both  in  its 
open  and  insidious  forms,  and  in  favour  of  indirect 
Rale.  We  have  had  experience  of  all  three  in  India. 
The  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Indirect  Rule  whose  sole 
object  is  "  to  assist  the  native  to  develop  that 
civilisation  which  he  can  himself  evolve,"  is  that 
while  an  exceptional  European  here  and  there  may 
be  found  with  sufficient  detachment  and  disinteres' 
tedness  to  understand  and  apply  it,  the  average 
European  is  constitutionally  incapable  of  keeping 
himself  in  the  background  when  he  can  thrast  himself 
into  a  place  in  the  foreground.  The  history  of  the 
Indian  Protected  States  well  illustrates  this.  Farther, 
assisting  the  native  to  evolve  his  own  civilisation, 
is  a  fine  phrase,  but,  we  fancy,  this  object  can  be 
best  carried  oat  without  any  outside  assistance,  where 
it  can  be  carried  out  at  all.  Indirect  Rale, in  India  at 
any  rate,  has  entailed  the  unspeakable  evils  of 
"  double  government  "  in  which  the  European  enjoys 
power,  and  the  Ruling  Chief  is  saddled  with  all  the 
responsibility  for  its  exercise.  There  has  latterly 
been  a  change  of  policy,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  of 
any  consequence.  Mr.  Temple  insists  upon  the 
importance  of  leaving  the  mass  of  the  people 
to  understand  that  the  orders  which  come  to 
them  emanate  from  their  own  chief  rather 
than  from  the  all-pervading  white  man.  This 
can  be  done  only  if  it  is  true.  And  our  point  is 
that  it  is  seldom  true  when  there  is  a  white  man 
somewhere  in  the  background,  and  what  is  more,  it 
is  impossible  to  make  the  natives  believe  it  to  be  true* 
The  Chief  himself  often  seeks  to  escape  responsibility 
and  odium  even  for  his  own  unpopular  acts  by  as 
cribing  it  to  the  sinister  figure  behind  him.  We 
admit  much  that  Mr.  Temple  says  of  the  disadvantages 
of  the  white  man  trying  to  rule  directly  races  with  which 
he  cannot  mix,  and  which  he  cannot  understand,  but 
we  maintain  that,  in  the  circumstances,  Indirect  Rale 
is  likely  to  produce  worse  effects  than  Direct  Rule.  If 
we  have  a  number  of  secular  European  Missionaries, 
without  political  authority,  without  commercial 
interests,  and  without  a  proselytising  propaganda* 
they  can  perhaps  beneficially  guide  native  races  to 
evolve  theirown  civilisations  towards  higher  and  purtr 
ends.  Bnt  we  have  not  got  them,  and  we  are  not  likely 
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.  to  get  them.  So  long  as  the  European  covets  power 
over  the  native  races,  he  most  assume  also  the  respon- 

rsibility  for  its  exercise.  Direct  Rule,  therefore,  is  the 
only  alternative.  When  Direct  Rale  becomes  incre- 
asingly difficult,  as  in  India,  the  European  mast 
devolve  his  power  on  individuals  and  institutions 
modelled  on  those  to  which  he  is  accustomed.  To 

■  expect  the  European  to  direct  or  invent  indigenous 
institutions  is  to  expect  the  impossible. 

The  only  safe  rale  for  individuals  and  nations  deal- 
ing with  other  individnals  and  nations,  is  to  follow  what 
they  honestly,  feel  to  be  the  best  in  themselves.  When 

,  they  begin  to  theorise  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  other 
fellows,  and  persuade  themselves  that  what  is  good  for 
themselves  is  not  good  for  others,  and  that  what  is 
good  f'oi;  others  is  something  which  in  their  own  case 
they  had  discarded  as  evil,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  suspect 

1  that  they  are  honest  neither  with  themselves  nor  with 
the  other  party.  The  dishonesty  may  not  be,  is  often 
not,  conscious.  That  is  the  worst  of  it.  One  may  be 
•conscious  of  none  but  the  highest  motives  but  lurking 
beneath,  and  inspiring,  them  may  be  another  which 

J  is  neither  high  nor  pure.       The  concern  for  the  well- 

,  being  of  the  masses  which  the  English  official  or 
-merchant  puts  forward,  often  with  perfect  sincerity, 
as  an  argument  against  the  application  of  responsible 
Government  to  India,  may — who  knows  ? — sometimes 
mark  a  concern  merely  for  pay  and  pension  and 
■dividends.  Mr.  Temple  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
dispassionate  dissector  of  sophisms,  but  one  sophism 
he  does  not  attempt  to  dissect,  namely,  that  one 
race  can  influence  another  for  its  own  good  without, 
renouncing  for  itself  all  thought  of  benefiting  from 
its  intended  beneficiary.  Sometimes  he  seems  very 
nearly  to  stumble  on  this  truth,  but  then  he  manages 
to  swerve  off  not  a  little  elaborately  from  it.  We  can 
understand  and  respect  a  European  who  seeks  to 

(  Europeanise  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.,  in 
the  belief,  foolish  and  mistaken  it  may  be  bat  honest, 
that  what  is  good  for  him  must  be  good  for  all.  We 
can   understand  aud    we   honour     the  European 

I  who  realising  that  as    a    European     he  cannot 

,  ihelp  the  Indian  to  rise  to  the  full  height  of 
his  manhood,  but  passionately  anxious  to  do  so, 
becomes,  as  far  as  he  can,  an  Indian  himself  in  sym- 
pathy and  aspiration.    But  we  can  neither  under- 

J  stand  nor  respect  the  European  who  thinks  a  fur 

,  coat  necessary  for  himself  in  the  tropics,  but  would 
deny  it  to  the  natives.  The  fact  is  that  Europe  and 
Western  civilisation— and  Christianity  since  it  has 
become  identical  with  the  other  two — have  lost  their 
power  of  service  to  mankind  owing  to  their  hunger 
for  political  power  and  commercial  exploitation.  In 
a  memorable  sermon,  Cardinal  Newman  traced  the 
decadence  of  the  influence  of  the  Christian  Church  to 
its  having  ««  forfeited  the  privilege  of  suffering."  In 

i  the  great  War,  just  drawing  to  a  close,  the  West  has 
re-found  this  lost  privilege  of  sacrifice  and  suffering 
for  a  great  principle.  Will  it  lay  fast  hold  of  it  or 
will  it  lose  it  again  ?  In  the  first  article  we  wrote  on 
the  war,  we  said  that  it  was  a  judgment  on  Europe 

h  for  having  become  a  parasite  on  Africa  and  Asia. 
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European  oivilisation,  we  said,  had  ceased  to  sustain 
itself  and  had  to  live  upon  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of 
nations  with  which  it  refused  to  assimilate  and 
which  it  refused  to  treat  even  as  an  equal.  President 
Wilson  is  about  the  only  man  who  seems  to  realise 
this.  While  the  others  are  talking  of  the  peace  of 
Europe,  he  boldly  proclaims  that  it  is  not  only  Europe 
and  America,  but  the  whole  human  race  which  is 
concerned  in -the  right  settlement  of  the  problems 
issuing  out  of  the  War. 

PALI  m  THE  BOMBAY  UNIVERSITY. 
The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

Pali  was  introduced  into  the  Bombay  University  by  Doctor 
Bhandarkar,  the  champion  of  Oriental  culture ;  it  was 
fostered  by  Prof.  Kosharnbi,  a  profound  scholar  <if  Pali 
literature  ;  thanks  to  them  both  for  their  sincere  and  untiring 
efforts  \n  opening  up  the  ancient  treasure  of  Buddhistic  Phu 
losopby  to  the  student-world.  The  importance  of  the  study 
of  Pali  was  long  ago  recognised  by  Max-Mailer  whose  disin- 
terested services  to  the  Oriental  literature  are  too  well-known 
to  be  enumerated  here  ;  other  German  and  American  Scholars 
followed  in  his  wake  and  have  made  the  west  gleam  with  the 
ever-lasting  lustre  of  the  sublime  Philosophical  thoughts  of 
Buddhi. 

Bat  now  all  of  a  sudden  a  mortal  blow  is  being  aimed 
at  Pali  by  Doctor  Gune,  who,  it  seems,  is  of  the  opinion  that 
whatever  is  in  Sanskrit  is;  the  precious  doctrines  of  Buddha, 
which  enjoin  upon  mankind  to  seek  for  cessation  from 
sorrow,  leading  it  to  drink  deep  at  the  perennial  fountain  of 
spirituality,  are  nothing  to  the  worthy  Doctor  who  scarcely 
hesitates  to  maintain  that  Pali  should  be  murdered  in  schools 
to  furnish  indirectly  the  manner  to  the  growth  of  Sanskrit. 

The  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  Doctor  in  support  of 
his  proposal  are  simply  childish.  He  holds  that,  as  the 
knowledge  of  Sanskrit  for  the  study  of  Pali  is  essential,  the 
former  should  be  studied  in  schools  and  the  latter  in  colleges. 
How  round  this  argument  runs  !  Fortunately  Doctor  Gune 
did  not  propose  that  Latin  and  French  should  be  studied  in 
schools  aud  English  in  Colleges,  because  the  modern  English 
tongue  takes  its  root  in  the  French  and  Latin  soil.  Thanks 
to  the  Doctor  bscause  he  did  not  say  that  Sauskrit  should  be 
studied  in  Primary  schools  and  Marathi  in  secondary  ones, 
for  the  latter  is  a  child  of  the  former.  I  do  not  understnnd  why 
a  language  should  suffer  for  its  relationship  with  another 
language  as  long  as  it  can  be  safely  studied  as  a  separate 
tongue.  Because  Doctor  Gune  is  an  admirer  of  Sanskrit,  Pali 
should  suffer  1 

Besides,  Doctor  Gune  will  do  well  to  study  the  manner  in 
wbich  the  Buddhist  monks  of  Ceylon  study  Pali,  they  do  not 
know  a  syllable  of  Sanskrit,  yet  they  are  masters  of  Pali. 
But  the  Doctor  in  his  too  much  devotion  to  Sanskrit  tries  to 
forget  all  these  facts,  and  is  bent  upon  ruining  Pali,  the 
language  dedicated  to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  of  universal 
love,  it  is  a  language,  having  a  grammar  of  its  owu  .  Bud- 
dha, the  religious  reformer  of  India  has  preached  in  thia 
tongue,  and  his  disciples  have  continued  to  write  in  thia 
language  for  centuries  ;  the  historical  importance  of  Pali  also 
cannot  be  overrated,  as  its  study  furnishes  a  torch  to  the 
lovely  wanderer  in  the  wilderness  of  Indian  history,  enabling 
him  to  catch  a  faint  glimpse  here  and  there  of  the  manners,, 
customs  and  habits  of  the  people  of  ancient  India. 

Moreover,  school  is  the  place  where  a  taste  for  a  subject  ia 
created  and  college  develops  the  ta?te.  School-period  introdu- 
ces a  student  to  a  subject,  and  the  college  career  makes  him  a 
j  master  of  it.    It  is  absurd  to  think  that  a  student  will  be 
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able  to  gain  a  thorough  mastery  over  a  subject,  which  he  was 
never  introduced  to  in  his  school  career.  Did  Doctor  Gune 
study  Latin  in  his  school  and  became  a  specialist  in  Sanskrit 
in  his  college-career  ?  Will  then  the  worthy  Doctor  consider 
all  this  and  get  his  proposal  withdrawn  with  a  view  to  lay 
the  student-world  under  his  obligation  ? 

S.  V.  KAMAT,  b.  A. 
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The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Purshottamdas  Thakordas. 
A.  J.  Bilimoria,  Esq. 
Current  ACCOUntS  opened  and  interest  allowed 
on  daily  credit  balances  from  Rs.  500/-  to  Rs.  1,00,000/-  at 
the  rate  of  2\  per  cent,   per   annum.    If  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  any  account  does  not  fall  below  Rs.  25,000/-  at  any 
time  between  1st  January  and  30th  Jane   Interest   will  be 
allowed  during  that  period  at  2|  per  annum.    No  interest  is 
allowed  unless  the  sum  accrued  amounts  to  Rs.  3/-  Half-yearly. 

Fixed  Deposits-  Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  fixed 
for  one  or  two  yenrs  and  for  shorter  periods  at  rates  ta  be  as- 
certained on  application 

Savings  Bank  Interest  allowed  on  Savings  Bank 
Accounts  at  4  per  cent  per  annum.  Rules  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

Loans  and  Cash  Credits  are  granted  on 

approved  Securities. 

Purchases  and  Sales  of  Securities  and  shares 
effected. 

Bills  Of  Exchange  purchased  and  collected  and* 
every  description  of  Banking  and  exchange  business  under- 
taken. 

14-4-18.  J.  PAGAN  DALZELL  Acting  Manager. 


THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK, 
LIMITED. 

(Registered  in  Japan.) 
^Established  1880. 

Subscribed  Capital  Yen.  48,000,000. 

Paid  up  Capital  Yen-  42,000,000. 

Reserve  Fund  Yen.  23,100,000. 

Head  Office:-~Yokohama. 

Branches    and    Agencies  at  Bombay* 

Buenos  Aires,  Calcutta,  Changchun,  Chi-Nan,  Dairen, 
Fengtien,  Hankow,  Harbin,  Hoogkong,  Honolulu,  Kaiyuan, 
Kobe,  London,  Los  Angeles,  Lyons,  Manila,  Nagasaki,  New- 
chwang,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Rangoon,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Shanghai,  Shimonoseki,  Singapore,  Soerabaya, 
Sydney,  Tientsin,  Tokio,  Tsiugtao. 

Current  Deposit  Accounts  are  opened  for 

approved  customers  and  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  per  annum  on  daily  balances  of  Rs.  1,000  upto 
Rs.  100,000,  provided  that  the  amount  of  half-yearly 
interest  is  not  less  than  Rs.  5. 

Fixed  Deposits  are  received  for  one  year; 
aod  shorter  periods  on  terms  which  may  bs  ascertained 
on  application. 

Every  description  of  banking  and  exchange  business 
transacted. 

N.  IGARASHI. 
Manager,  Bombay. 
Post  Box  No.  207,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay.  • 
T.  NISHIMAKI. 
Manager,  Calcutta. 

1-12-17.  Post  Box  No.  406.  Olive  Street,  Calcutta 
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M  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest  1  will  not  equivocate — -I  will  not 

ixcuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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India  Office  Reform.  In  accordance  with  the 
proposal  made  -in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  Viceroy  on  Indian  Constitutional 
Reforms  the  lollowing  committee  has  been  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  organization  of  the  India  Office 
and  the  relations  between  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
Council  and  the  Government  of  India : — the 
Marquis  of  Crewe,  Chairman,  His  Highness  the 
Aga  Khan,  the  Viscount  Esher,  the  Lord 
Inchcape,  Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu,  member  of 
the  Council  of  India,  Sir  James  Brunyate,  member 
ot  the  Council  of  India,  Lieut-Colonel  Godfrey 
Collins,  Mr.  Harry  Gosling,  Professor  A.  B.  Keith, 
Edinburgh  University.  Mr.  Evelyn  Murray,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Post  Office.  The  terms  of  reference  to 
the  committee  are  as  follows  : — (i)  To  advise  what 
changes  should  be  made  in  (a)  the  existing  system  of 
home  administration  of  Indian  affairs  and  (6)  the 
existing  relations  between  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
ithe  Secretary  of  State  in  Council  and  the  Govern- 
.  ment  of  India,  both  generally  and  with  reference  to 
"the  relaxation  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  powers  of 
superintendence,  direction  and  control.  (2)  To 
examine  in  particular  (a)  the  constitutional  powers 
of  the  Council  of  India,  its  relations  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  as  affecting  his  responsibility  to  Parliament 
and  otherwise,  and  the  financial  and  administrative 
Control  exercised  by  the  Council  ;  (b)  the  composition 
,  of  the  Council,  the  qualifications,  method  ot  appoint- 
ment and  term  of  office  of  its  members  and  number 
of  Indian  members  ;  (c)  the  working  of  the  Council 
in  relation  to  office  procedure  ;  (d)  the  general  depart- 
mental procedure  of  the  India  Office  ;  (e)  the  organi- 
zation of  the  India  Office  establishment  and  the 
question  of  modifying  the  system  of  its  recruitment 
so  as  to  provide  for  (ij  the  interchange  of  appoint- 
ments with  the  Indian  services  and  (ii)  the  throwing 
>  open  of  a  proportion  of  the  appointments  to  Indians, 
and  (3)  to  advise  whether  any  of  the  charges  on 
account  of  the  India  Office  and  if  so,  what  charges 
should  be  placed  along  with  the  Secretary  of  State's 
salary  upon  the  estimates.  The  Marquis  of  Crewe, 
we  think,  is  an  excellent  Chairman  ol»the  Committee, 
j  and  the  Indian  element  in  it  in  the  persons  of  His 
}  Highness  the  Aga  Khan  and  Mr.  Bhupendra  Nath 
I  Basu,  is  well-chosen.  We  are  pleased  to  see  Professor 
1  Keith  included  in  the  Committee.   The  Professor  is 


a  profound  Sanskrit  scholar,  being  joint  author  with 
Professor  Macdonnell  of  the  monumental  work  "The 
Vedic  Index."  He  has  besides  published  other  works 
on  Sanskrit  literature.  He  is,  also,  a  great  authority 
on  constitutional  law,  his  most  recent  work  being  on 
the  constitutional  development  of  the  British  domi- 
nions and  colonies.  He  is  a  determined  opponent  of 
the  Round  Table  School.  The  other  names  are  of 
no  particular  interest. 


The  White  Man's  Burden  Theory.  We  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Union  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  in  New  York,  containing  the  proceed- 
ings on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  Pro- 
fessors Fleming,  Ward  and  Lyman.  The  inaugura- 
tion ceremony  is  a  solemn  one,  and  includes  address- 
es  by  the  new  Professors.  Professor  Lyman's 
address  is  entitled  "The  Religion  of  Democracy," 
and  is  a  most  suggestive  pronouncement  regarding 
the  need  of  bringing  about  an  adjustment  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  thought.  Professor  Lyman,  in 
the  course  of  his  address,  referred  to  the  idea  of 
"benevolent  imperialism  "  popularized  by  Kipling's 
"White  Man's  Burden,"  which  has  been  given  theoret- 
ical expression,  by  such  writers  as  Benjamin  Kidd. 
In  his  essay  on  the  control  of  the  tropics,  Mr.  Kidd, 
after  criticizing  the  Dutch  and  the  French  colonial 
policies,  argues  that  the  tropics  should  be  permanent- 
ly administered  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  as  a  trust 
for  civilization.  Professor  Lyman's  comment  on 
this  claim  is  as  follows:  "Now  this  benevolent 
imperialism  is  radically  different  from  Junkerism. 
It  definitely  repudiates  the  imperialism  of  exploita- 
tion, and  it  sanctions  only  ethical  aims  and  methods. 
And,  though  in  actual  practice  it  seldom  appears  in 
its  pure  form,  it  has  done  the  world  great 
service.  But  after  all  its  ethic  is  aristocratic 
rather  than  democratic.  It  does  not  aim  at  world 
democracy.  And  the  time  has  come  when  doctrines 
that  fall  short  of  aiming  at  world  democracy  are 
dangerous  to  existing  democracy.  In  particular 
this  benevolent  imperialism,  because  its  ethic  is 
aristocratic,  develops  a  serious  state  of  tension 
between  itself  and  the  idea  of  self-determination 
of  peoples." 

Ignorance  and  Bigotry.  Ignorance  is  always  the 
handmaid  of  bigotry.  Many  of  those  who  oppose  the 
Inter-Caste  Marriage  Bill  do  not  seem  to  know  that 
marriges  such  as  those  contemplated  by  the  Bill  are 
already  allowed  by  custom  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  Mr.  B.  L.  Mitter,  the  eminent  lawyer  of 
Calcutta,  has  coHected  some  instances  from  reported 
cases,  and  has  communicated  them  to  the  Bengali. 
In  Tipperab,  a  Raja  can  validly  marry  a  "Kachua  " 
or  slave  girl  of  any  caste  and  the  issues  are  legiti- 
mate. Several  Tipperah  Rajas  were  issues  of 
"Kachua"  marriages.  In  the  same  territory. 
"  Gandharva  "  or  love  marriages  are  allowed  in  all 
sections  of  the  Hindu  community  although  that  form 
of  marriage  is  prohibited  in  modern  Hindu  Law. 
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They  are  valid  by  custom  or  usage.  In  the  Tribut- 
ary Mahals  in  Orissa  the  form  of  marriage  known  as 
"phoolbibahi"  is  customary.  Under  this  form  a  Raja 
can  marry  the  daughter  of  a  respectable  person  of 
any  caste,  and  the  male  issue  of  such  a  marriage  is 
an  heir.  In  Assam  marriages  between  sub-divisions 
of  the  same  primary  caste  are  common  and  have 
repeatedly  been  held  to  be  valid  by  ;custom.  In  the 
Districts  of  Dacca  and  Tipperah,  marriages  between 
Vaidyas  and  Kayasthas  are  recognized  by  local 
custom  as  valid.  Among  the  Kumbla  Zemindars  in 
the  Madras  Presidency  inter-caste  marriages  known 
as  "  dagger  "  marriages  are  valid.  In  such  a  marri- 
age the  bridegroom  is  not  present  in  person  but  is 
represented  by  a  dagger.  The  well-known  form  of 
marriage  among  the  Sikhs,  who  have  been  held  to 
be  a  sect  of  Hindus,  is  "  Anand"  marriage.  It  is  an 
inter-caste  marriage.  In  the  Punjab,  custom  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  recognize  "chuddar  andazi " 
marriages  between  Sikh  Rajas  and  Sirdars  and 
Mahomedan  women.  Rajputs  often  are  allowed  to 
have  Moslem  wives.  Under  Malabar  customs,  the 
younger  sons  of  a  Nambudri  Brahmin  are  allowed 
to  have  Sudra  wives. 


The  Special  Marriage  Act.  Writing  on  the  fanati- 
cal opposition  of  some  educated  men  to  Mr.  Patel's 
Hindu  Inter-Caste  Marriage  Bill,  the  Indian  Mirror 
observes  :  "If  the  Special  Marriage  Act  had  passed 
in  the  way  as  originally  proposed  by  the  Rai  Bahadur 
Norendranath  Sen  and  Brahmananda  Keshub 
Chunder  Sen  in  a  public  meeting  held  at  the  Town 
Hall  of  Calcutta  without  the  clause  which  was 
added  during  the  passage  of  the  Bill— namely  the  de- 
claration that  marrying  parties  did  not  profess  Hindu 
faith  or  Muslim  faith  or  Christian  faith  &c. — the 
present  demand  for  a  distinct  permissive  Act,  like 
Mr.  Patel's  Bill,  would  have  never  arisen.  The  Indian 
Mirror  gave  support  to  Mr.  Bhupendranath  Basu's 
Bill  for  Amendment  of  Special  Marriage  Act  by  repeal 
of  the  declaratory  clause  we  have  just  quoted,  and 
we  still  prefer  Mr.  Basu's  Amendment  Bill  to  Mr. 
Patel's  Intercaste  Marriage  Bill,  because  the  marry- 
ing parties  would  be  debarred  from  committing 
bigamy  and  from  contracting  run-away  mar- 
riages before  they  had  attained  the  age  of  21  years." 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  Mr.  Patel  is 
prepared  to  introduce  provisions  excluding  persons 
who  have  wives  living  and  minors,  from  the  benefits 
of  his  Bill,  when  it  goes  to  a  Select  Committee. 


The  Epidemics  and  Examinations.  So  far  as  we 
can  make  out,  there  appears  to  be  considerable 
disappointment  and  dissatisfaction  among  the 
students  of  Bombay  Colleges  because  the  Syndicate 
of  the  University  has  declined  to  allow  their 
applications  for  the  postponement  of  the  University 
Examinations  from  March  to  some  farther  date 
on  accouut  of  the  present  cholera  epidemic  and 
the  last  epidemic  of  influenza.  All  that  the 
Syndicate  has  agreed  to  in  consideration  of 
that  ground  is  to  empower  the  Principals  of 
the  Colleges  to  allow  such  students  as  wish  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  Colleges  daring  the 
epidemic  and  give  them  the  concession  of  the 
term  daring  that  absence.  The  Syndicate  has 
also,  we  understand  resolved  on  the  same  ground 
to  require  the  Examiners  at  the  forthcoming 
Examinations  to  set  alternative  sets  of  questions 
in  all  the  papers  to  meet  the  difficulty  which  the 
students  have  experienced  in  preparing  themselves 
fully  and  properly  for  the  Examinations  on 
account  of  the  epidemics.  But  these  two  deci- 
sions of  the  Syndicate  are  not  regarded  by  the 
students-  so  we  are  given  to  understand— as 
either  fair  or  adequate.   Their  complaint  is  that  ' 


since  the  Colleges  are  kept  open  and  the  lectures  are 
to  continue,  the  students  who  avail  themselves! 
of  the  concession  granted  by  the  Syndicate  will 
be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  by  losing  the  benefit 
of  those  lectures.  We  think  that  there  is  consider-] 
able  force  in  that  complaint.  If  the  two 
epidemics  afford  good  groands  for  giving  some 
relief  to  the  students,  the  only  reasonable  relief 
should  and  can  be  by  way  of  postponing  the  examina- 
tions. To  allow  the  students  at  the  Principal's  dis- 
cretion to  absent  themselves  from  the  Colleges  and 
get  all  the  same  the  benefit  of  the  term  is,  as  they 
rightly  complain,  conceding  the  term  in  mere  name, 
because,  so  long  as  the  Colleges  and  the  lectures  con- 
tinue, the  concession  must  be  nominal  and  makes 
them  losers. 


Again,  it  is  an  unsound  principle  to  introduce 
into  Uuiversity  examinations  to  ask  the  Examiners) 
to  lower  the  standard  by  giving  the  candidates 
the  choice  of  alternative  sets  of  questions  because! 
of  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of  those! 
candidates  by  the  epidemics  in  getting  up  their  sub- 
jects properly.  If  the  examinations  are  and  have  toj 
be,  they  must  be  of  the  proper  standard  or  else1 
they  become  '  mere  makeshifts.  It  will  not  do: 
to  lower  and  relax  the  standard  of  examinations! 
because  of  epidemics,  That  is  short-sighted  policy 
and  smells  of  the  trader  rather  than  the  scholar. 
The  grouad  on  which  the  Syndicate  has  proceeded, 
in  declining  to  postpone  the  examinations  would  seem 
to  be  that  it  is  only  Bombay  that  has  been  suffering' 
from  the  Cholera  epidemic  and  that  any  decision 
postponing  the  examinations  would  work  to  the) 
prejudice  of  the  Colleges  in  the  mofussil.  But  that 
prejudice  cannot  be  so  material  or  so  demoralising 
as  the  prejudice  to  learning,  study,  and  the[ 
standard  of  examinations  caused  by  the  decision  toj 
lower  the  standard  by  means  of  a  liberal  set  ot 
alternative  questions  in  the  papers.  We  hear  that 
some  Syndics  have  been  moving  in  the  matter  td 
induce  the  Syndicate  to  postpone  the  Examinations] 
The  Chief  Jnstice  and  Judges  of  the  High  Court  oj 
Bombay  have  postponed  the  Pleaders'  Examination! 
on  account  of  the  Cholera  epidemic.  That  shows! 
that  the  Syndicate  oaght  to  have  done  the  same! 
instead  of  applying  a  halting  and  unacademici 
remedy  to  the  complaint— unacademic  because  in 
interferes  with  the  principle  oE  all  examinations  thati 
as  proper  tests  of  a  candidate's  fitness  to  pass  their 
standard  should  always  be  uniform,  and  never  in  anfl 
year  on  any  ground  relaxed.  The  High  Court  might) 
have  declined  to  postpone  the  examinations,  seeing] 
that  the  candidates  for  the  Pleaders'  Examination^ 
mostly  come  from  the  Mofussil,  where  there  has  beenli 
so  far  no  epidemic  of  cholera  as  in  Bombay.  But  it 
has  not  done  that  and  there,  we  think,  it  has  been! 
wise  and  its  decision  is  consistent  with  the  principlfi 
of  the  examination  system. 

The  D,  C.  Mission  Bombay.  We  have  been, 
asked  to  announce  that  the  late  Mr.  G.  C.  Whit-' 
worth,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare' 
and  education  of  the  Depressed  Classes,  has  left! 
by  his  will  a  sum  of  two  thousand  rupees  in  aid  of] 
the  funds  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  D.  C. 
Mission. 


The  Ramkrishna  Mission,  Benares.  The  Committee 
of  the  Ramkrishna  Mission  Home  of  Service,  Benares,, 
has  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  an  endowment! 
of  Rs.  1500  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  and  sick  inl 
Benares  in  memory  of  Trivedi  Jethabhai  Ambaidas 
and  his  Haribai  through  their  son  Trivedi 
1  Mulshankar  of  Dholka  in  Ahmedabad  Dist. 
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r  THE  TWO  BILLS. 

L  _____ 

,  Two  weeks  ago  we  wrote  strongly  deprecating  the 
ntrodnction  of  the  two  Bills  to  give  effect  to  the 
^commendations  of  the  Rowlatt  Committee. 
I  since  then  protests  have  been  ponring  on  Govern- 
ment from  all  sides  *  against  the  contemplated 
,egislation.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
situation  is  that  the  Moderates  are  quite  as 
"jmphatic  in  their  opposition  as  the  Radicals.  Sir 
!  lormusji  "(Vadya,  a  Moderate  of  Moderates,  writes  to 
she  Chairman  of  a  mass  meeting  at  Shantaram's 
phawl  convened  by  the  Home  Rule  League,  regretting 
'■bat  he  is  unable  to  be  present.  Sir  Dinshah  Wacha 
telegraphs  to  the  Viceroy  imploring  His  Excellency 
in  appealing  terms  to  drop  the  Bills  for  the  present. 
?he  Hon,  Mr.  Surendra  Nath  Banerjee  holds  that 
Persistence  with  the  Bills  means  the  extinction  of 
(,he  Moderate  party  in  Indian  politics.  Sir  Narayan 
phandavarkar  has  written  three  weighty  articles  in 
he  Times  of  India  pointing  out  the  danger  of  push- 
ing forward  the  two  Bills  without  waiting  to  see  what 
:fTect  the  introduction  of  constitutional  reforms  has 
ipon  the  political  situation,  The  Defence  of  India 
'Act  extends  to  the  duration  of  the  War  and  six 
months  thereafter.  The  reports  of  the  progress  of 
he  Peace  Conference  do  not  promise  an  early  end  to 
he  labours  of  that  body.  The  world  will  have  good 
eason  to  congratulate  itself  if  the  war  is  formally 
rnd  officially  declared  to  be  at  an  end  by  Jnly  next, 
jix  months  thereafter  will  bring  as  to  the  beginning  of 
^.920.  IE  the  Government  of  India's  nervousness  is 
(iot  dispelled  by  that  time,  the  Governor  General  can 
i'lromnlgate  an  ordinance  which  will  ..have  the  force 
,if  law  for  six.  months.  We  have  every  reason  to 
expect  that  the  reforms  will  be  in.  train  before 
{ oiy  of  next  year.  If  they  are  not,  the  enactment  of 
,'hese  Bills  will  avail  little  in  the  face  of  the  general 
'(isappointment  and  discontent  which  will  be  caused 
^hereby.  If  they  are  we  have  very  good  grounds  for  the 
Relief  that  these  Bills  will  not  be  needed  to  put  down 
tevolationary  crime  which,  deprived  of  its  sustenance 
;a  political  disaffection,  will  have,  died  a  natural 
,  eath.  We  cannot  think  that,  in  the  face  of  the 
/eighty    and  unanimous   protest  from  Indians  of 

II  shades  of  opinion,  it  is  wise  on  the  part  of 
Government  to  persist  in  forcing  these  Bills  through 
he  Indian  Legislative  Council  with  the  support, 
f  their  solid  official  majority. 

'  Sir   Narayan    Chandavarkar   points    out  in  his 
rticles  in  the  Times  of  India  that  repressive  legisla- 
ion  in  the  past  has  always  led  to  political  unrest.  The 
nrest  created  by  Lord  Lytton's  repressive  measures 
'ere  allayed  only  when  Lord  Ripon  came  upon  the 
cene  with  his  righteous  ideals  of  British  rule  in 
ndia.     The  institution  of  the  National  Congress 
't  the  end  of  the  latter's  Viceroyalty  gave  a  healthy 
;»irection  to  Indian  political  energies.    Lord  Cnizon's 
jelittlingof  the  Queen's  Proclamation,  followed  by 
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the  Partition  of  Bengal,  gave  a  set-back  to  consti- 
tutional political  movements,  and  this  gave  the 
extreme  spirits  their  opportunity.  Lord  Chelmsford 
is  neither  a  Lytton  nor  a  Cnrzon.  His  Excellency 
has  never  said  a  word  which  can  be  interpreted  as 
detracting  from  the  solemn  pledges  given  to  India  by 
British  Sovereigns  and  the  British  Parliament.  What 
the  country  fears  is  not  that  Lord  Chelmsford  will, 
oi  his  own  initiative,  persist  with  this  most  flagrant 
measure  of  repression  but  that  His  Excellency  may 
not  prove  strong  enough  to  resist  the  influence  of  the 
bureaucracy  which  is  in  no  very  pleasant  mood  just  at 
present  and  which  will  be  glad  to  have  this  weapon  in 
its  hands  in  view  of  the  advance  in  the  direction  of 
responsible  Government  to  which  His  Majesty's 
Government  are  committed.  Sir  Narayan  Chanda- 
varkar quotes  Blackstone  to  show  that  internment 
being  a  less  public  and  a  less  striking  method  than 
taking  away  a  man's  life  or  confiscating  his  property 
without  accusation  or  trial,  is  on  that  account  a  more 
dangerous  engine  of  arbitrary  government.  If  this  is 
so  in  England  where  the  executive  Government  is 
composed  of  men  of  the  same  race  and  nationality  as 
the  people,  it  is  a  hundredfold  more  so  in  India 
where  the  persons  who  set  in  motion  the  machinery 
of  repression  are  separated  from  the  people  by  a  wide 
and  deep  gulf  of  social  and  national  difference,  not  to 
say,  prejudice.  The  woes  of  the  bereaved  Indian  parent 
or  wife  do  not  come  home  to  the  average  Englishman 
in  India  in  the  same  manner  or  to  the  same  extent  as 
those  of  the  English  parent  or  other  relative  would  in 
his  own  country.  Moreover,  the  English  official  is 
apt  to  view  political  offences  in  India  not  only  as 
offences  against  the  State  but  as  offences  against  his 
race  and  nationality,  and  himself  as  its  representa- 
tive amidst  the  brown-skinned  millions  of  India. 
Vindictiveness  is  not  a  trait  of  the  English  character 
in  its  normal  surroundings,  bnt  in  India  Englishmen 
are  not  in  their  normal  surroundings.  One  has  only 
to  read  the  references  in  Lord  Morley's  Recollections 
to  some  "severe  sentences"  on  political  offenders  in 
India,  to  be  convinced  that  this  is  no  exaggeration. 
If  the  English  people  could  not  trust  their  own 
Government  in  their  own  country  with  exceptional 
powers  of  this  kind,  it  is  monstrous  to  ask  the  Indian 
public  to  do  so. 

"  The  Rhine  has  flowed  into  the  Thames"  wrote 
Mr.  L.  T.  Hobhonse  in  his  brilliant  book  entitled 
"Democracy  and  Reaction"  first  published  in  1905. 
Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar  shows  how  since  1875, 
shortly  after  the  founding  of  the  German  Empire, 
Prussian  principles  of  Government  have  been  insidi- 
ously influencing  Indian  administrative  policy.  This 
became  avowed  when  fhe  Government  of  India  in 
search  of  a  model  for  a  Press  Act  found  that  an 
Austrian  enactment  would  answer  their  purpose  best. 
We  regard  these  two  Bills  as  the  high  water-mark  of 
the  imperialistic  wave  which  began  in  the  seventies. 
The  tide  of  reform  also  is  meanwhile  rising.  The  reac- 
tionaries in  India  are  alarmed.  The  revolutionaries 
dread  reEorm  as  ranch  as  the  reactionaries.  The 
two  extreme  parties  are  working  to  destroy  reform. 
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The  introduction  of  the  two  Bills  at  this  juncture 
shows  that  Government  are  in  danger  of  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  reaction.  We  are  convinced  that,  so  far 
from  putting  down  revolutionary  crime,  these  Bills,  if 
passed  into  law,  will  give  a  fresh  and  powerful  impetus 
to  it.    We  oppose  the  Bills  because  we  feel  that  they 
are  bound  to  defeat  their  own  object.  Sir  Narayan  Chan- 
davarkar,    Mr.  Snrenda    Nath  Banerjee  and  Mr. 
Srinivasa  Sastry  have  during  the  last  lew  months 
been  subject  to  unscrupulous  and  bitter  vilification  in 
a  section  of  the  Radical  Indian  press  for  their 
counsels  of  moderation.    (In  passing,  let  us  say  that 
Mr.  Horniman'8  statement  in  a  speech  at  Allahabad 
that  Sir  Narayan  Cbandavarkar  has  justified  torture 
to  extort  confessions  in  the  report  on  the  enquiry  into 
the  cases  of  the  Bengal  detenus,  is  a  diabolical  inven- 
tion.)   The  protests  of  these  men  leave  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  unmoved.    The   introduction  of  the 
Bills  in  the  Indian  Legislative  Council  was  solidly 
opposed  by  all   the   Indian   non-official  members, 
including  nominated  members  like  Sir  Gangadhar 
Chitnavis,    Sir    Fazulbhoy    Currimbhoy   and  Rai 
Sitanath  Roy.    Sir  George  Lowndes   speaking  on 
behalf  of  Government  admitted  that  they  had  practi- 
cally the  whole  opinion  of  the  non-official  members 
against  the  Bills.    But,  he  maintained,  it  would  be 
impossible  for  Government  to  surrender  their  judg- 
ment even  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  non-official 
members.    It  is  not  a  question  of  surrendering  Gov- 
ernment's judgment  but  of  disregarding  responsible 
Indian  opinion.    The  Bills  have  been  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  by  the  official  majority  which  has 
got  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Executive  Government. 
A  measure  passed  in  this  manner  may  for  purposes  of 
administration  be  as  valid  as  any  other  measure,  but  it 
will  have  little  moral  force  behind  it.    We  have  been 
told  that  the  fitness  of  the  country  for  responsible  Go- 
vernment should  be  proved  by  its  acceptance  of  these 
measnres.    We  should  like  the  fitness  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  be  put  to  such  a  test  before  it  is  applied 
to  India.    The  Bills  may  become  law  and  thousands 
of  young  men  may  be  brought  under  their  punitive 
and  preventive  provisions.    That  is  the  concern  of 
the  India  people.    But  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter  of 
grave  concern  to  the  British  people  that  their  repre- 
sentatives in  India  should  adopt  policies,  and  support 
them  by  arguments,  utterly  repugnant  to  what  we 
have  all  learnt  to  regard  as  British  political  princi- 
ples.   If  the  British  public  supports  them  in  then- 
repressive  policy  in  India,  it  may  rest  assured  that  its 
own  turn  will  come  some  day.    Nemesis  may  be  slow- 
footed  but  it  is  always  sure.    We  perish  by  things 
permitted,  in  the  political  as  in  the  spiritual  sphere. 
It  may  be,  however,  that  we  are  destined  to  see  good 
come  out  of  evil.    It  may  be  that,  when  the  reports 
of  these  proceedings  reach  England,  the  conscience  of 
the  British  public  will  be  qoickeued  to  the  need  of 
introducing  drastic  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Government   of  India   so   as  to  make  it  more  con- 
siderate to  the   elementary  liberties  of  the  Iudian 
people.    If  constitutional  reforms  caunot  be  had  but 
at  such  a  price,  we  do  not  want  them.    What  will  it 
profit  India  to  have  the  beginnings  of  responsible 
Government  if  the  liberties  of  the  Indian  people  are 
carefully  consigned  beforehand  to  the  keeping  of  the 
irresponsible  part  of  the  Executive  ? 


THE  HON.  MR.  PATEL'S  HINDU  MARRIAGES 
(VALIDITY)  BILL. 


No  thoughtful  person  can  view  the  storm  that  has 
been  raised  by  this  Bill  all  over  the  country,  without 
serious  misgivings  about  the  future  of  India.  On  the 
one  hand,  narrow  minded  selfish  people,  in  order  to 
create  a  strong  public  opinion  in  their  favour,  havei 
been  using  phrases  which  may  be  excusable  in  politi- 
cal agitation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  persons 
whose  honesty  it  is  difficult  to  question,  but  who  are 
either  thoroughly  ignorant  about  Hindu  social  philo- 
sophy and  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about 
or  have  misread  and  misunderstood  it.  Beforei 
discussing  the  genesis  of  Hindu  caste,  I  may  point 
out  the  scope  of  the  bill. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  is  a  permissive  i 
one.  It  does  not  make  it  penal  not  to  contract  an 
inter-caste  Marriage.  If  there  are  people  who  think  | 
that  the  caste  system  is  a  blessing  and  particularly 
pleasing  to  their  "  Dharma,"  they  are  perfectly  at 
liberty  to  follow  the  dictates  of  their  concsience. 
The  Bill  does  not  compel  them  to  give  up  their  views,; 
nor  does  it  propose  to  abolish  the  caste  system  with 
a  stroke  of  the  pen.  The  present  Hindu  Law  of 
Marriage,  as  interpreted  by  the  British  Indian  Courts 
is  an  obligatory  one.  It  compels  every  Hindu  to1 
marry  within  the  fold  of  his  caste.  If  he  breaks  thia 
rule  of  law,  his  wife  will  be  considered  as  a  mistresai 
and  his  children  by  such  marriage  as  bastards  by  the1 
Law  Courts.  Now,  it  clearly  shows  that  the  law  as 
it  stauds  at  present  is  a  restrictive  one.  Mr.  Pate1' 
simply  wants  to  take  off  this  restrictive  '  nature  of  the ' 
law  and  make  it  permissive.  It  is  easy  to  find  people!1 
who  would  say  that  those  who  want  to  fly  away  frorol 
this  restrictive  clause,  can  very  well  take  advantage! 
of  the  Civil  Marriage  Act.  But  very  few  seem  toil 
understand  the  scope  of  this  Act.  It  is  primarily 
meant  for  those  whose  religious  beliefs  are  not  con- 
fined to  the  existing  religions — mostly  theophratries— | 
of  the  world.  The  marriage  contracted  under  this  Act 
is  purely  a  civil  marriage — a  creature  of  the  civil  law 
of  the  land,  and  hence  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  thffl 
religious  views  far  less  with  the  race  or  nationality! 
of  the  parties.  Even  though  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  is 
passed  into  law,  this  Act  would  still  be  necessary! 
There  are  Hindus  who  take  advantage  of  this  Act 
but  they  do  so  by  committing  a  fraud  upon  the  law 
as  they  never  really  renounce  Hinduism  and  are,  foi 
all  practical  purposes,  treated  as  such.  Their  om 
motive  is  to  escape  the  restrictive  character  of  til* 
Hindu  Marriage  Law  and  not  either  to  renounce  al! 
existing  religions  beliefs  or  to  leave  the  Hindi 
Society.  So  also  it  is  possible  that  parties  belonging 
to  one  and  the  same  caste  may  think  it  advisable  t<! 
marry  under  this  Act  in  order  to  escape  the  Hindi 
Law  of  succession.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  the  Civij 
Marriage  Act  not  only  allows  liberty  of  conscienc 
but  even  the  liberty  to  suppress  conscience.  Ma 
Patel's  Bill  proposes  to  do  away  with  this  anomal! 
and  to  abolish  the  necessity  of  committing  this  fraal 
upon  the  law. 
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The  origin  of  the  Hindu  caste  cannot  be  songht  in 
the  four  "  warnas."    It  is  to  be  sought  in  the  various 
tribes    and    communities    which    inhabited  India 
thousand  of  years  ago,  and  which  Hinduism  tried  to 
weld  together.    In  fact,  the  process  of  assimilating 
the  various  tribes  of  India  into  a  larger  community 
namely  Hindus  is  itself  properly  called  Hinduism, 
Though  the  theory  of  four  '  warnas  '  had  to  do  a  little 
with  forming  social  groups,  yet  the  history  of  caste  is 
i  not  a  history  of  the  multiplication  of  castes  out  of  the 
original  four  "warnas."   The  theory  of  four  "  warnas" 
originally  implied  that  every  society  or  tribe  could 
and  apparently  in  the  opinion  of  the  adherents  to 
this  theory,  should  be  divided  into  four  classes  accord- 
ing to  their  function  in   society.    This  theory  like 
)  any  other^academical  idea  had  an  influence  on  the 
:  formation  of  social  groups  in  India,  but  the  inflaence 
was  never  strong  and  is  largely  exaggerated.  The 
word  "  warna"  was  metaphorically  used  and  had  not 
so  much  reference  to  color  as  to  function  (karma). 
The  Brahmanas  held  fast  to  this  theory  of  four 
warnas,  and  by  the  very  nature  of  their  function 
I  became  inclined  to  form  themselves  into  a  caste  (jati) 
'  and  later  on  through  self-interest  guarded  their  group 
.  with  jealous  care.    They  succeeded   in  establishing 
themselves  as  a  caste  and  not  only  stopped  engratta- 
-tion  but  also  forced  other  social  groups  to  become 
castes  like  water-tight  compartments.    This  was  done 
as  much  through  self-interest  as  through  misunder- 
standing the  theory.    From  this  it  is  clear  that  the 
four  "warnas"  were  never  four  castes  and  that  they  had 
,but  little  to  do  with  thejformation  of  different  castes. 
The  very  fact  that  there  are  three  thousand  castes  in 
India  should  convince  any  reasonable  man  that  the 
,belief  that  they  all  sprung  up  from  the  original  four 
"warnas"  is  throughly  wrong.  Even  now,  to  say  that 
the  Hindus  are  divided  into  form  <;warnas"  is  to  say 
something  that  is  thoroughly  meaningless  and  mis- 
leading.   Again  to  say  that  the  higher  castes  are  the 
iescendents  of  the  Rigvedic  or  other  Aryans  is  to 
betray  complete  ignorance  of  the  history  of  castes  and 
)f  ethnography.    It   is  nonsense  to  say  that  the 
(Vladrasi  Brahamins  have  descended  from  the  Aryan 
itock.    There  were  many  non-Aryan  tribes  in  India 
;3rior  to  the  immigration  of  the  Aryans,  and  these 
ribes  have  not  been  only  assimilated  into  Hinduism, 
mt  have  also  been  engrafted  into  the  so  called  higher 
Pastes  of  India  so  also  many  other  non-Aryan  tribes 
migrated  into    India  and  became   mixed  up  wiht 
he  pre-existing  tribes. 

Though  it  was  a  favourite  doctrine  of  Hindu  Social 
■hilosophy  that  a  Society  shoutd  be  divided  into  four 
rarnas  (classes)  yet  this  doctrine  was  never  connten- 
nced  by  Hindu  theology,  the  doctrine  of  warnas,  if 
roperly  understood,  is  perfectly  harmless  ;  but  to 
nppose  that  this  doctrine  upholds  the  caste  system 
i  thoroughly  to  misunderstand  it.    In  fact,  it  is  the 
'ery  antithesis  of  the  caste  system.  The  caste  system 
reates  birth    rights  while    the  "  warna "  system 
ttempts  to  divide  a  society  according  to  the  func- 
j ions  and  merits  of  the  individuals.    The  one  is  a 
legenarating  process  while  the  other  is  a  healthy 
|fe-giving  process.    The  one  aims  at  perpetuating 


group  privileges  while  the  other  rewards  indivi- 
duals for  their  worth  and  merit.    In  modern  times 
even  this  doctrine  of  four  warnas  should  have  no 
place  except  as  an  academical  idea.    The  HindG 
"dharma"  philosophy  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do 
with  the  caste  system.    In  fact,  they  are  antagonistic 
to  each  other.    '«  Dharma"  philosophy  teaches  every- 
body to  do  the  duties  of  his  position.    A  title  reflec- 
tion show  that  it  only  embodies  and  ennobles  a  truism. 
Hence  it  is  clear  that  the  cry,  that  the  caste  system 
is  a  necessary  feature  of  Hindu  '  dharma  '  philosophy 
has  neither  reason  nor  rhyme  in  it.    To  those  who 
properly  understand  the  '  warna  '  theory,  the  reason 
why  the  Hindu  Social  philosophy   condemns  an 
"  aswarna  "  marriage  shauld  be  clear.    It  is  natural 
that  the  social  philosophers  should  have  looked  upon 
a  marriage  of  a  Brahmin  that  is  to  say  a  cultured  and 
refined  girl  with  a  "  Sudra  "  that  is  to  say  an  illiter- 
ate and  vulgar  man  of  low  habits,  with  peculiar 
horror.    It  is  impossible  to  imagine  a  greater  social 
tragedy,  from  both  personal  and  national  points  of 
view,  than  such  an  unequal  union.    In  India  such  a 
rule  was  of  a  peculiar  importance  in  view  of  the  low 
positiod  of  women  in  society.    Among  the  Hindus,  a 
girl  is  ^always  "  given  "  in  marriage,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  retain  a  low-minded  selfish  father  from 
bringing  about  such  a  tragedy.    A  real  «'  aswarna  " 
marriage  is  not,  as  many  seem  to  suppose,  one  con* 
tractcd  between  parties  belonging  to  different  castes 
but  those  of  different  culture.    It  is  possible  to  con- 
tract an  "  aswarna  "  marriage  within  the  fold  of  the 
same  caste  as  when  a  girl  of  a  refined  temperament 
is  given  in  marriage  to  a  boorish  man.    Such  a 
marriage  the  Hindu  Social  philosophers  condemned 
and  rightly  condemned  in  the  most  uncompromising 
manner,  this  was  not  only  necessary  but  imperative 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  Hindu  marriage  is  a  sacra- 
ment and  hence  indissoluble  till  the  death  of  the 
husband.    How  little  those  who  cry  the  loudest  in 
extolling  the  ancient  Hindu  Rishis  understand  the 
spirit  of  their  teaching  !    Perhaps  this  is  largely  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Universities  have  neglect- 
ed the  study  of  sociology  both  anciont  and  modern. 

I  have  but  to  say  one  word  to  the  Government. 
Mr  Patel's  Bill  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
the  Hindu  "  dharma"  philosophy  but  on  the  contrary 
endorses  it.  The  ory  that  the  bill  is  against  the  spirit 
of  Hindu  dharma  is  not  only  interested  but  false.  As 
the  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with  Hindu  dharma,  it  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  take  a  plebiscite  of  the 
Hindus.    It  essentially  proposes  to  abolish  a  legal 
anomaly  and  to  abrogate  a  series  of  wrong  judicial 
decisions,  and  as  such  is  properly  within  the  power 
of  a  legislative  assembly.    The  common  people  have 
as  little  to  do  with  it  as  they  have  to  do  with  the 
passing  of  the  annual  budget.    Mr.  Patel's  Bill  is  a 
test  not  so  much  of  the  ability  of  the  Hindus  for  pro- 
gress as  of  that  of  the  Government  of  India  to  do  its 
work  properly.    Let  us  hope  that  this  time  at  least, 
the  Government  will  not  be  misled  by  false  cries  and 
interested  agitation. 

L.  G.  PRADHAN. 
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'  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest  1  will  not  equivocate-  I  will  not 

excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard."  William,  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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Out-fowlatting  the  Rowlatt  Committee-  Some 
of  the  provisions  of  these  Bills  seem  to  go 
beyond  the  Rowlatt  Committee'?  recommendations. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion that  a  permanent  enactment  was  required 
on  the  lines  of  the  rale  ander  the  Defence  of  India 
Act  providing  for  the  punishment  of  persons  having 
prohibited  documents  (which,  they  say,  may  have  to 
be  defined  anew)  in  their  possession  with  intent  to 
publish  or  circulate  them.  This  recommendation  is 
sought  to  be  given  effect  to  by  a  section  io  the  first  of 
the  two  Bills  which  runs  as  follows  :  "  Whoever  has 
in  his  possession  any  seditious  document  intendiug 
that  the  same  shall  be  published  or  circulated  shall 
unless  he  proves  that  he  had  such  document  in  his 
possession  for  a  lawful  purpose,  be  punishable  with 
imprisonment  which  may  extend  to  two  years  or 
with  fine,  or  with  both."  The  Committee  thought 
"  prohibited  documents  "  should  be  defined,  and  the 
Government  respond  by  substituting  the  adjective 
"seditious"  for  "prohibited."  By  taking  trouble, 
one  may  find  out  whether  a  particular  document 
is  or  is  not  among  the  documents  **  prohibited " 
by  Government,  but  how  is  he  to  judge  whether,  it 
is  seditious  or  not,  when  even  judges  have  differed 
iabout  the  definition  of  sedition  ?  Then,  we  see  no 
basis  in  the  Rowlatt  Committee's  recommendation 
for  throwing  on  the  possessor  the  burden  of  proving 
that  he  has  the  document  for  a  lawful  purpose 
instead  of  the  prosecution  having  to  prove 
that  he  was  actuated  by  a  criminal  intention.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  first  Bill,  unlike 
the  second  Bill,  is  intended  to  become  part  of  the 
ordinary  law  applicable  at  all  times  and  not  only  in 
proclaimed  areas,  as  the  second  Bill  is.  A  careful  exa- 
mination of  the  two  Bills  may  reveal  other  unwarranted 
extensions  of  the  Rowlatt  Committee's  recommend- 
nations. 


Supplement ing  ot  Supplanting-    The  second  Bill 
is  intended  to    make  provision  to  "supplement" 
("  supplant "    will  be  the    more  straightforward 
Iterm)    the    ordinary    criminal    law    in  localities 
jlwhich,  in   the  opinion  of   the  Governor-General- 


in-Council,  are  infected  by  certain  offences  scheduled 
in  the  Bill.  Oh  a  declaration  being  issued  by  the 
Government  of  India,  the  ordinary  law  will  be  sus- 
pended in  that  locality  and  the  special  provisions  of 
the  Bill  will  become  applicable  to  the  trial  of  such 
cases.  These  special  provisions  involve  the  elimina- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  important  safeguards  for 
the  protection  of  innocent  persons.  We  are  not  so 
foolish  as  to  maintain  that  the  ordinary  law  is  suffi- 
cient to  meet  all  emergencies,  or  that  there  may  not 
arise  situations  with  which  the  ordinary  law  is  powerless 
to  cope.  Bnt  snch  occasions  may  rise  in  any  country, 
and  we  do  not  see  why  in  India  alone  there  should  be 
a  law  permanently  on  the  statute-book  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  existence  of  such  a  law  is  a  violation  of 
constitutional  principle  which  requires  that  whenever 
the  Executive  Government  deem  it  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  ordinary  law,  they  should  make  out  a  case 
for  it  before  the  people's  representatives  in  the  Legis- 
lature. A  Viceregal  ordinance  which  runs  for  six 
months  is  sufficient  to  enable  the  executive  to  deal 
with  sudden  situations  which  cannot  await  a  session 
of  the  Legislative  Council.  The  Legislature  may 
very  well  object  to  being  called  upon  permanently  to 
delegate  its  power  to  the  Executive  under  the  guise 
of  an  Emergency  Law  such  as  just  now  proposed. 


Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar  on  the  Rowlatt  Bills. 
We  print  to-day  an  important  article  by  Sir  Narayan 
Chandavarkar  dealing  with  the  position  of  the  non- 
official  members  in  regard  to  the  two  Bills  now 
before  the  Indian  Legislative  Council.  Since  we 
last  wrote  on  the  subject,  it  has  been  announced 
on  behalf  of  Government  that  the  Bill  conferring 
emergency  powers  will  have  force  for  only  three 
years  and  that  in  the  Bill  proposing  some  permanent 
changes  in  the  law  relating  to  sedition  a  provision 
will  be  inserted  making  it  clear  that  only  anarchic 
crimes  are  contemplated.  We  do  not  think  much 
of  the  second  proposal :  every  judge  will  interpret 
th  e  word  "  anarchic "  in  his  own  way,  and 
the  public  will  be  exposed  to  that  most  dangerous 
and  demoralising  of  contingencies,  the  operation 
of  an  uncertain'  penal  law.  As  regards  the  first, 
Sir  Narayan,  while  recognising  the  consideration 
shown  by  Government,  gives  cogent  reasons  for 
holding  that  the  proposal  to  limit  the  period  does 
not  relieve  non-official  Indian  members  of  the 
duty  to  decline  to  share  the  responsibility  for  the 
measures  with  Government.  Indian  opinion  is 
unanimous  that  constitutional  reforms  must  have  a 
fair  trial  (which  they  will  not,  if  these  Bills  are 
passed)  before  further  repressive  measures  are 
thought  of.  That  was  the  view  urged  by  Indian 
non-official  members  in  the  debate  on  the  motion 
to  refer  the  Bills  to  Select  Committees.  Govern- 
ment, on  the  contrary,  hold  that  repressive 
legislation  must  precede  and  pave  the  way 
for  reform.  Such  being  the  division  of  opinion  on 
the  question,  it  is  not  fair  for  Government  to  ask  the 
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Indian  non-official  members,  or  for  the  latter,  to 
support  the  Bills.  The  restriction  of  the  duration 
does  not  affect  the  position.  This  does  not  mean 
that  non-official  Indian  members  are  oblivious  to 
the  evil  of  revolutionary  crime.  The  Moderates 
among  them  have  never  denied,  and  the  Radicals 
now  admit,  the  fact  of  its  existence.  What  their 
opposition  to  the  Bills  means  is  that,  as  Government 
have  already  sufficient  power  to  deal  with  any  re- 
crudescence of  it,  under  the  Ordinance  Regulation, 
which  though  old  is  not  obsolete  and  it  is  not^ 
proposed  to  repeal,  the  present  Bills  are  unneces«? 
sary  and  may  be  harmful  at  present.  As  Govern- 
ment hold  that  repression  must  precede  re- 
form, they  must  take  upon  themselves  the  entire 
responsibility  of  giving  effect  to  that  opinion,  4  And, 
they  have  ample  means  of  doing  it.  The  non- 
officials,  holding  the  opposite  view,  would  be  sacrific- 
ing, and  that  unnecessarily,  their  convictions?  if.they 
become  parties  at  this  juncture  to  measures,  of 
repression.  Nobody  wants  to  protect  revolutionary 
crime,  but  there  is  a  deep  line  of  difference  as  -to  the 
best  means  of  preventing  it  between  Government 
and  the  country.  As  regards  Sir  WjHjam.^/ indent's 
appeal  to  the  Moderates,  we  hope  he  will  remember 
that  it  is  neither  to  the  intere'st;6f  the  country  nor  ' 
to  the  advantage  of  Government  that^tb,e. Moderate 
party  in  Indian  politics  should  ■commit:  suicide, 
which  is  what  the  invitation  amounts  to.  : 

Proposed  Definition  of  a  Christian  :  A  committee 
of  the  National  Council  of  (Christian)  Missions 
have  made  suggestions  for  a  new  Indian  Christian 
Marriage  Act,  and  these  are  published  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Harvest  Field.  One 
of  them  is  that  in  view  of  recent  judgments 
of  Indian  courts,  of  law,  it  is  necessary  to 
define  a  Christian  and  the  following  definition 
is  proposed:  "A person  shall  be  held  to  be 
a  Christian  who  has  professed  the  Christian  religion, 
and  has  not  been  admitted  to  membership  of  another 
religion,  and  the  fact  of  his  submitting  to  the 
ceremony  of  marriage  by  non-Christian  rites  shall 
not  be  held  in  itself  to  prove  that  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  Christian."  This  definition  raises  an 
important  question.  In  the  case  of  Hinduism 
which  is  not  a  proselytising  religion,  what  would 
be  satisfactory  proof  of  a  Christian  being  admitted  to 
it  ?  The  Hindu  Missionary  Society  in  Bombay  has 
been  admitting  Mahomedans  and  Christians  to 
Hinduism  but  it  does  not  claim  any  authority  to  do 
so  from  any  recognised  seat  of  Hindu  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Orthodox  Hindus  do  not  recognize  Mr. 
Vaidya's  Society's  Hindus  as  of  them.  What  will 
the  law  do  in  such  a  case  ?  Why  should  the 
law  insist  on  regarding  as  a  Christian  a  person 
who,  by  marrying  by  a  non-Christian  rite,  has  given 
the  best  proof  of  his  not  being  a  Christian  ? 
What  right  has  the  law  to  say  "I  shall  treat 
you  as  a  Christian,  unless  you  become  a  Mahomedan" 
as  Mahomedanism  is  the  only  religion  (if  we  except 
the  Brahmo  and  Arya  Samajes)  which  officially 
admits  converts  in  this  country?  The  law  relating 
to  bigamy  is  absurdly  anomalous  in  India.  The 
vast  majority  of  men  in  India  can  marry  any  number 
of  wives  without  commiting  an  offence  under  the 
Penal  Code.  But  if  a  person  who  purported  to  be  a 
Christian  at  some  time  in  his  life  and  has  not  taken 
the  trouble  or  undergone  the  sensation  of  being 
publicly  admitted  to  another,  marries  a  second  wife 
he  is  liable  to  be  sentenced  to  some  years'  imprison- 
ment. The  judge  himself  may  be  a  Hindu  or 
Mahomedan  with  two  or  more  wives  living.  Bigamy 
is  a  good  ground  for  divorce,  or  a  second  marriage 
in  the  life  time  of  the  first  wife  may  be  declared  void, 
but  to  make  it  an  offence  in  India  is  absurd. 

Religious  Intolerance  in  Unexpected  Places.  Violent 
religious    polemic  bordering   on    coarseness  used 
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disfigure  public  discussion  in  the  Punjab, 
not    hear  ^complaints  of  it  now-a-days 


We 
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that  province  but  "Calcutta  seems  to  be  bidding  for  a 
similar  notoriety.    The , suggestive  part  of  it  is  that 
the  provocation  is  from  Englishmen  who  ought'  to 
know  that  to  indulge  in  invective  regarding  matters 
pertaining  to  religion,  apart  from  the  dangerous  folly 
of  it  in  India  where  religion  is  still  a  living,  force,  is  a 
sure  sign  of  spiritual  decadence.    The  Indian  Daily 
News,  an  Anglo-Indian  daily  jonrnal,  attained  an 
uuyuviable  reputation  some  months  ago  on  account 
.fjof  language,  reflecting  on  the  Prophet  of  Islam.  P 
th§  *  worst  case  -is  that  of  the  Principal  of  St, 
Cathedral  College,  conducted  by  the  C1- 
siouary  Society  in  Calcutta  who  threw  into.  -  *a 

image  of  Saraswati,  the  Hindu  Minerva,  wl.  k  cert?  i 
Hindu  students  of  the.  College.,  had  installer1 
-part  of  the  College  Hostel.  The  R'  .j* 
has  made  a. -sUtement  explaining  the  cin  ^nces  in 
which  he  demeaned  himself  so  grievously.  Tha£ 
letter,  in  our  opinion,  does  not  do  justice  to  the 
Rev.  gentleman's  good  sense, 


Is  there  any  rule  of  the  College  authorities  that  an 
image  of  a -Hindu  deity  should  not  be  taken  into  the 
Hindu  part  of,  "the  College  Hostel?  If  there  is,  and 
if  it  was  known  to,  the  students  who  introduced  the 
image- of.Saraswati,  i(:-wa8  clearly  an  act  of  disobedi- 
cWce,  andsthe  authorities"  of  the  College  were  entitled 
to  punish  such, conduct.  We  have  to  assume  that 
there  is  such  a  rule  and  that  the  students  knew  of  it, 
otherwise  there  is  no  point  in  Mr,  Johnston's  reference 
to  hiding  the  image  in  secrecy.  But  what  was  the 
proper  punishment?  Certainly,  to  send  out  the 
offending  students  together  with  their  image.  Mr. 
Johnstone's  claim  to  the  right  to  "  confiscate  "  the 
image  far  exceeds  any  which  the  Governor-General- 
in-Council  possesses.  His  reason  for  placing  the  image 
in  the  dustbin  can  only  be  characterised  &s  childish. 
The  Hindu  community  is  most  unlikely  to  attach 
undue  importance  to  Mr.  Johnston's  behaviour  or 
to  his  expression  of  regret.  But  what  are  we  to 
think  of  a  teacher  of  youth  in  an  institution  pro- 
fessing to  promote  religion  in  the  land,  who 
chooses  this  method  of  penalising  his  non-Christian 
students  for  their  adherence  to  their  ancestral 
mode  of  religion  ?  His  conduct  looks  very  much 
like  wreaking  vengeance  on  his  Hindu  students  for 
not  being  persuaded  by  his  example  to  become 
Christians, 


Saraswati  is  one  of  the  most  gracious  figures  of 
the  Hindu  Pantheon.  We  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  image  the  students  had  at  Mr.  Johnston's  College, 
but'  if  it  was  anything  like  the  statuette  of  Mr. 
Mhatre,  Mr.  Johnston's  action  in  throwing  it  in  the 
dustbin  shows  a  spirit  of  gross  philistinism.  There 
is  a  bronze  bust  of  Sir  George  Birdwood  in  the 
Bombay  University  Library  looking  admiringly  on 
an  image  of  Saraswati  which  he  holds  in  his  Rands. 
We  would  commend  to  Mr.  Johnston  the  words  of 
the  deed  which  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  drew  op 
for  the  Brahmo  Samaj  :  "  That  in  conducting 
the  said  worship  and  adoration,  no  object,  animate 
or  inanimate,  that  has  been  or  is  or  shall  hereafter 
become  or  be  recognized  as  au  objeot  of  worship 
by  any  man  or  set  of  men  shall  be 
slightiugly  contemptuously  spoken  of  or 
either  in  preaching,  praying  or  in  the 
other  mode  of  worship  that  may  be  delivered  or 
used  in  the  said  messuage  or  building."  We 
venture  to  think  that  the  Raja's  way  of  promoting 
spiritual  fellowship  is  worthy  the  consideration  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  A.  Bt  Johnston, 
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RESPONSIBLE  GOVERNMENT 
AND  EUROPEAN  INTERESTS  IN  INDIA. 


1    In    opening  the  Delhi  s  'session  of    the  Indian 
Legislative  Council  oq  the  6th  instant,  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  took  occasion  to  make,  some  observations 
with  the    object  of  allaying  the  doubts*  and  fears 
expressed  by  the  services  and   the  English  com- 
mercial community 'as  to  the  conseque-nces  ;  to  their 
interests  of  constitutional  reform  on  the  lines  of  the 
f  Montagn-Qhelmsford  proposals.     Fault    has.  been 
» found  with  the  Viceroy  for  not  rebuking  the  action  of 
the  two  Indian  Civil   Service  Associations  which 
have  drawn  up  remonstrances  against  the  scheme 
of  reform.    We    have  been  asked  how  any  similar 
action    o,n  the   part    of    the   Provincial  Services 
"  will  be  •  treated.    We  cannot  answer  the  question. 
But,  while  we  think  that,  as  a  rule,  the  Services 
should  be  held  strictly,  to  the  rule'that  no  organised 
[action  on  their  pari  against  proposals  emanating 
from  their  superiors  will  be  tolerated,  we   must  re- 
cognise that  there  may  arise  exceptional  conditions  in 
(  which  it  may  be  wise  to  overlook,  as  His  Excellency 
<did,  an  infringement  of  the  doctrine,  or  rather  not  to 
interpret  it  too  rigidly.  'What  concerns  us  is  not 
■■that  the  Viceroy  followed  the  wise  adage  of  the  soft 
'answer  turning  away  wrath,  but  that  His  Excel- 
lency's assurances  to  the  Services,  if  they  are  literally 
t intended,  are  calculated  to  make  the  position  of  the 
^Indian  Minister,  difficult  enough  nnder  the  scheme, 
not  only  iwpoteut,  but  an  object  of  commisseration 
in  the  eyes  of  the   world.     After  enunciating  the 
unexceptionable  doctrine  that  if  we  set  up  responsible 
(government,    uiiaisters  must  administer   and  the 
[permanent  services  must  execute,  His  Excellency  went 
on  to  recount  the  safeguards  which  Government  had 
in  view  to  protect  the  Services  from  the  inexperience 
and,  possibly,  hostility,  of  ministers.    In  the  first 
place,  a3  regards  their  pay    and    pensions,  Lord 
iChelmstord    proposed  that  the  pay,  pensions,  and 
leave  conditions  of  the  Services — generally  of  the 
Services  recruited  from  England — shall    be  gua- 
ranteed at  least   by  statutory  orders  of  the  Secretary 
,of  State  which  no  authority  in  India  will  have  power 
to  disregard  or  vary.    We  do  not  object  to  this  con- 
dition which,  indeed,  is  a  reasonable  one.    We  are 
sure  that  neither  the  Secretary  of  State  nor  the 
Viceroy  can   miss  the  implication  underlying  such  a 
condition  that  the  Services  which  come  under  this 
safeguard  must  be  strictly  limited  both  as  to  scope 
(of  their  work  and  as  to  the  number  of  their  members. 
What  is  a  safeguard  in  one  aspect  is  always  a  res- 
triction in  another  aspect.    If  you,  put  a  fence  round 
your  field,  it  safeguards  it  'fro in  trespass  by  yOtir 
neighbours,  but  at- the  same  time  it  defines  the  limits 
of  your  field  and  -mikes'  it  a  trespass  for  you  to  step 
into  Ltiat  which  Jies  beyond  it. 

'  We  do  not  object  to  securing  the  pay  and  pension 
of  the  Services  by. statutory  orders  or  even  by  statute. 
After  all,  whatever  the  English  members  of  the 


Services  may  think,  no  Indian  Minister  will  dream  of 
inaugurating  his  regime  by  clipping  down  the  salaries 
of  English  officials.    As  His  Excellency  remarked. 
"It  has  oiten  been  the  case  that  men  going  in  fresh  to 
office  full  of  prejudice  against  the  public  Services 
have  found  them  their  best  ally  and  proteotor  against 
the  critics  which  every  administrator  encounters,  and 
have  ended  by  gaining  the  full  confidence  of  the 
Service  and  giving  the  Service  theirs."    This  is  al- 
most invariably  the  case  with  Indians.    Some  of  the 
most  unflinching  Indian  critics  of  the  bureaucracy,  have 
been  and  are,  when  they  get  responsibility,  the  stoutest 
and,  occasionally,  even  the  blindest  supporters  of  the 
executive.    This  is  partly  because  the  Indian  instinct 
to  uphold  authority  asserts  itself  whenever  it  is  not 
counteracted  by  a  sense  of  irritation  at  enforced  ir- 
responsibility, and  partly  because  few  of  our  Indian 
leaders  have  strength  and  energy  enough  to  anta- 
gonise the  executive.    Only  a  man  of  great  ability  who 
can  work  sixteen  hours  a  day  like  Lord  Curzon  can 
ever  hope  to  come  successful  out  of  an  encounter 
with  the  executive  with  its  illimitable  resources  of 
passive  resistance.    Moreover,  the  Indian  Minister 
(His  Excellency  hoped  to  get  as  Ministers  responsible 
men)  is  not  likely  to  be  a  fool  ^and "his  first  anxiety 
will  be. to  make  his  administration  a  success,afid  not 
to  quarrel  with  his  instruments.    His,  Exoellency,  we 
think,  might  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  these' 
points.    We  are  sorry  to  say  that  his  words  leave' 
the  impression   that  he  shared  the  fears    of  the 
English     Services.    More    than   his    words,  the 
scheme  of  safeguard  he  proposes  does  this.  He  said:—. 
"We  do   not  intend  to  leave  the  handling  of  the 
Services   wholly  to,  the  Minister    We  propose  to 
instfnot  the  Governor  in  a  published  instrument  that 
we  lay  on  him  a* personal  responsibility  for  securing 
the  welfare  of  the  Services.    Ha  will  disallow  propo- 
sals that  aim  or  tend  towards  the  disintegration. 
The  head. of  every  department  under  the  Minister  will 
have  access  to  the  Governor.    He  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  represent  the  difficulties  to  him  before  they 
become  acute  and  it  will  be  for  the  Governor  to  deal 
with  them  by  influence  and  persuasion  and  finatty  by 
tactful  exercise  of  authority.    Lastly,  we  propose  to 
secure  all  existing  rights  of  appeal  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State  whenever 
an    officer  is    prejudicially    affected     as  regards 
emoluments  or  pension    by    a    Minister's  order". 
The  feature  of  this  scheme  we  most  strongly  object 
to  is  that  the  head  of  every  department  under  the 
ministers  will  have  access  to  the  Governor.  The 
first  thing  that  arrests  attention  in  this  arrangement 
is  that  the  only  the  heads  of  departments  under 
ministers,  and  not  tho&f?,  uQ'der  the  members"'  »f  the 
Executive- Government,are  to  have  the  privilege1  of 
direct  access  to  the  Governor.    That,  v  alone,  apart 
from  all  other  features  of  vth'fe  ■scheme,  will  demarcate 
the  position  of  the  minister  in  the  Government  to  his 
disadvantage.    The  second  point  is  that  the  heads  of 
departments  are  to  utilise  tneir  right  of  access  to  the 
Governor,  not  only  to  place  their  own  views,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  of  the  responsible  Minister, 

ventilate  their 


before  that  functionary,,- b^t  also  to 
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grievances  and  those  of  their  Service.  This  is  very 
much  like  the  practice  which  is  responsible  for  the 
demoralisation  of  the  administration  in  many  Indian 
States  where  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  Ruling  Chief  to 
invite  criticism  of  the  action  of  Ministers  from 
their  subordinates.  We  refrain  fram  pointing 
out  that  this  is  opposed  to  the  theory  and  practice 
of  responsible  Government,  because  we  shall  be 
told  at  once  that  it  will  be  pedantic  to  sbick  to  any 
such  theory.  But  we  do  wish  to  say  that  in  this  as 
in  other  matters  very  little  consideration  has  been 
bestowed  on  the  vital  question  of  how  the  minister 
will  fare  in  the  tight  corner  so  carefully  contrived  for 
him,  with  the  Legislature  in  front  and  the  Services 
at  the  back  of  him,  and  the  Governor  above  him. 

We  come  to  the  passage  in  which  the  Viceroy 
dealt  with  the  fears  of  English  commercial  interests. 
Here  also,    His  Excellency  refrained  from  saying  a 
word    which    might    imply    that  the  assumption 
underlying     these   fear,  namely,   that  the  Indian 
ministers  and  members  of  Council  are  more  likely  to 
be  demented  than  sane.   The  Viceroy  pointed  out  that 
the  affairs  principally  relating  to  English  commercial 
interests  will  be  in   the  hands  of  the  Government 
of  India  which  the  reforms    are    not  intended  to 
touch.    The  next  line  of  defence  was  that  the  Go- 
vernor will  be  instructed  in  his  extensive  "Instrument 
of  Appointment"  to  disallow  any  measure  of  prejudic- 
ed attack  or  privileged  competition  in  respect  of  any 
industry.    If  this  meaus  that    Provincial  Govern- 
ments will  be  debarred  from  offering  any  encourage- 
ment to  local  industries  whose  development  may 
unfavourably  affect  the  market  for  imported  articles, 
the   Viceroy's   statement  is    calculated    to  create 
•  consternation  in  the  minds  of  the  Indian  people. 
We  think  that  the  English  community  in  India 
is  making  a  great  mistake    in    trying    to  make 
out  that  their  interests  in  this  country  are  purely 
commercial.  Whatever  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Viceroy  may  deem  it  expedient  to  do  to-day,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  claim  to  a  voice  in  the  administra- 
tion merely  on  the  ground  of  commercial  interests, 
apart  from  the   general   interests,  has  never  been 
admitted  in  any  country,  and   cannot  be  ad  initted 
in  this.    At  the  same  time,  we  strongly  feel  that  the 
goodwill  of  the  English    community    in   India  is 
essential  to  the  full  success  of  the  reforms,  and  the 
best  opinion  in  India  is  prepared  to  go  a  reasonable 
distance    in   order   to  secure  that  goodwill.  The 
Chambers  of  Commerce  represent  only  one  and  that, 
in  our  opinion,  the  least  attractive  aspect  of  English 
life  and  thought  in  India.    The  great  missionary 
agencies  which  comprise  so  much  of  pure  humani- 
tarism  and  philanthropic  service  to  the  Indian  peopie, 
the  important  English  Services  which  have  no  interest 
in  exploitation,  and  the  domiciled  Europeans  whose 
interests  are  to  a  very  large  extent  those  of  the 
Indian  people,  these  are  the  elements  which  we 
should  like  to  see  represented  in  the  Legislature,  and 
which  are  most  likely  to  be  helpful  in  bridging  the 
gult  between  Indian  and  English  interests.    We  do 
not  say  by  any  means  that  this  type  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  ;  Englishmen  of 


the  commercial  community,  who  have  had  a  sound 
education  in  their  early  lives  and  have  had  opportu- 
nities of  close  contact  with  edacated  Indians,  often 
make  the  best  interpreters  between  East  and  West. 
Our  point  is  that  European  representation  in  the 
Councils  should  be  obtained  not  through  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  but  through  broader 
electorates  in  which  all  sections  of  the  community 
can  participate.  Our  concluding  observation  in  this 
article  is  this  :  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
would  have  greatly  added  to  the  effect  of  his  speech 
if  he  had  advised  the  European  Services  and  interests 
to  trust  the  Indian,  if  for  no  higher  reason  than  that 
trust  begets  trust,  and  to  begin  by  mistrusting  the 
motives  or  inclinatious  of  men  is  to  invite  similar 
mistrusting  on  their  part  of  one's  motives  and  incli- 
nations. 


THE  ROWLATT  BILLS. 

— — — 

(By  Sir  Narayan  Ghandavarkar.) 
The  unanimous  opposition  of  the  non-official 
Indian  members  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council 
to  the  Rowlatt  Bills  has  had  one  effect  in  the  right 
direction.  Government,  through  the  Home  Member 
who  introduced  the  Bills  into  the  Council  and  moved 
their  reference  to  a  Select  Committee,  have  agreed 
to  make  the  Bill  dealing  with  revolutionary  crime 
and  internments  a  temporary  metsure,  which  shal 
be  law  enforceable  only  for  a  period  of  three  year? 
from  the  date  of  the  expiry  of  the  present  Defence  o 
India  Act.  So  far  one  essential  and  crucial  poin 
affecting  such  legislation  in  its  constitutional  aspect 
has  been  gained.  But  important  as  this  concession  is  tt 
public  opiuion,  by  which  we  must  mean  Indian  public 
opinion  (for  it  is  that  which  has  the  real  claim  to  conn' 
in  the  matter),  the  concession  is  only  partial  and  doe! 
not  satisfy  the  conditions  of  the  constitution,  to  justify 
at  least  the  Indian  non-official  members  of  the  Counci 
in  resting  satisfied  with  the  concession  made  anc 
according  their  support  to  the  law  as  a  temporary 
measure. 

What,  then,  are  those  conditions  ? 

We  shall  best  be  able  to  comprehend  them  in  al 
their  clearness,  if  we  start,  by  taking  up  one  poin: 
which  the  Hon'ble  Sir  George  Lowndes,  the  Liv 
Member  of  the  Government  of  India,  made  in  hii 
speech  in  support  of  the  Bills.  To  the  argument,  ad 
vanced  by  some  of  the  non-official  Indian  member 
of  the  Council,  that  Government  had  already  ampll 
powers  under  two  existing  laws,  namely  (1)  the  Re 
gulation  of  1818,  and  (2)  the  Governor-General' 
power  of  making  Ordinances  from  time  to  time  fo 
the  peace  and  good  Government  of  His  Majesty' 
Indian  territories  under  Section  23  of  the  Indiai 
Council's  Act  of  1861,  Sir  George  replied  that  thosi 
two  laws  were  more  drastic  than  the  provisions  con- 
templated in  the  Rowlatt  Bills.  They  are  no  doubl 
drastic  in  the  sense  that  the  Regulation  of  1818  em 
powers  Government  to  deport  a  person  without  an* 
trial  or  enquiry,  judicial,  quasi-judicial,  or  otherwise 
and  the  Act  of  1861  empowers  the  Governor-Genera! 
to  make  Ordinances  as  he  thinks  fit,  that  is  to  say 
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it  gives  him  absolute  discretion  to  frame  such  rules 
I  and  machinery  as  he  likes  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
\  the  internment  of  a  person  suspected  of  being  a  mem- 
|*  ber  of  and  implicated  in  a  revolutionary  conspiracy. 
)  This  absolute  discretion  leaves  the  Governor-General 
1  <  full  and  unrestrained  authority  to  make  the  Ordi- 
S  nances  as  mild  or  as  drastic  as  he  chooses.  Instead 
1  of  saying  of  the  power  that  it  is  drastic,  it  is  more 
1  true  to  the  real  nature  of  the  power  to  affirm  of  it 
I  that  it  is  plastic.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  or  the 
•  power  given  by  it  to  the  Governor-General  to  prevent 
;'  him  from  framing  his  Ordinance  on  the  same  lines 
[  or  with  the  same  provisions  as  those  of  the  Rowlatt 
^  Bills.  Sir  George  Lowndes's  point,  therefore,  does 
not  meet  the  argument  of  his  Indian  colleagues  in  the 
{  Legislative  Council.  The  question  still  remains — 
why  shouJd  the  Government  seek  the  sanction  of  the 
j;  Legislature  to  such  a  law,  even  for  a  limited  period 
1  as  a  temporary  measure,  when  it  has  already  power 
1  in  that  behalf  which  it  can  exercise  on  its  own 
authority  and  responsibility  ? 

The  only  intelligible  reason  that  can  be  assigned 
is  that  Government  does  not ,  think  it  expedient  at 
this  day  and  in  these  times  of  public  opinion  to  use 
1  powers  derived  by  it  at  a  time  when  the  Legislative 
,'  Council  had  not  come  into  existence  and  from  au- 
'  thorities  which  did.  not  and  could  not  represent  the 
1  public  opinion  of  India.  The  Regulation  of  1818  was 
!:  a  law  enacted  when  the  Executive  Government  in 
f  India  was  also  the  legislative  power  of  the  country. 
1  There  were  no  Legislative  Councils  then,  professing 
'  to  represent,  even  in  theory,  the  people,  and  as 
'  such  legislating  for  the  people.  The  Governor- 
General's  power  of  Ordinance  was  delegated  to  him 
:  by  Parliament  in  1861  and  Parliament  does  not 
'■  mean  the  people  of  India.  That  being  the  character 
1  of  those  two  laws,  Government  apparently  does  not 
\  wish  to  take  upon  itself  the  responsibility  of 
1  using  the  powers  it  has  under  those  laws  but 
I  deems  it  expedient  to  place  the  responsibility  upon 
1  the  Legislative  Council,  which  contains  non-official 
5  members,  representing  Indian  public  opinion,  and 
c  bo  to  give  the  law  thus  passed  the  character  of  a 
t  measure  enacted  with  the  sympathy  and  support  of 
.  that  opinion.  That  was  exactly  the  ground  on 
which  Lord  Hardinge  appealed  and  appealed 
t  successfully  to  the  Indian  members  of  the  Council 
i  for  their  loyal  support  to  the  Bill,  which  accordingly 
i  passed  into  the  present  Defence  of  India  Act  in 
[  March  1915  as  a  war  measure.  And  the  same  ground 
}   a  fortiori  must  furnish  the  test  now. 

That  being  the  case,  the  non-official  members  of 
i    the  Legislative  Council  have  to  ask  themselves  this 

<  question  before  deciding  whether  they  should  support 
\  the  measure,  even  though  it  be  temporary :  Is  it 
l  right  to  take  upon  themselves,  as  representatives  in 
\  the  Council  of  the  people,  the  responsibility  of  such 
f  a  measure  in  times  of  peace,  and  make  themselves 
1  parties  to  a  law  arming  the  Executive  with  powers 
'    to  restrain  the  liberty  of  a  subject,  so  long  as  the 

<  people  have  under  the  present  constitution  of  the 
1  Government  no  share  in  or  control  over  the  Execu- 
ji    tive,  and  that  when    the  Executive  has  already 


powers  in  that  behalf  derived,  from  the,  Regulation 
of  1818  and  the  power  of  Ordinance  ?  In  theory 
certainly  and  in  practice  generally,  all  law,  and  parti- 
cularly laws  restraining  liberty  of  the  person,  being  a 
system  of  rules  by  which  -rights  are  maintained, 
form  the  expresion  of  the  general  will  of  the  people 
The  Indian  members  of  the  Council,  at  any  rate,  owe 
it  to  themselves  and  to  the  people,  therefore,  that  they 
should  refuse  to  support  such  an  exceptional  case  of 
legislation  unless  the  general  will  of  the  oountry,  of 
which  they  are  exponents,  is  behind  them. 

That  is  the  test  for  them  ;  and  they  are  untitl- 
ed, on  the  ground  of  recognised  constitutional 
principles,  to  urge  that  the  constitution  of  the 
Government  should  be  popularised  first  in  the  direc- 
tion of  responsible  Government  before  they  can  share 
the  responsibility  of  such  laws  with  the  Executive  in 
a  time  of  peace. 

If,  under  the  present  system  of  Government  and  be- 
fore Mr.  Montagu's  reforms  take  effect  and  admit  the 
people  into  the  administration  and  make  them  res- 
ponsible for  it,  the  Legislative  Council  pass  the 
Rwolatt  Bills,  whether  with  the  support  of  the  Indian 
members  or  by  an  official  majority  without  that 
support,  the  Legislature  will  be  passing  the  law  under 
the  guise  of  authority  from  public  opinion,  when 
that  opinion  is  really  opposed  to  the  measure. 

The  charge  has  been  brought  against  the 
Indian  members  of  the  Council  by  some  that 
those  members  have  opposed  the  Bills 
because  they  fear  that  if  they  support  the 
measures  they  will  lose  their  popularity.  The 
Pioneer  makes  much  of  that.  Even  assuming  it  is 
so,  what  does  that  argument  come  to  ?  It  means 
that  these  measures  are  unpopular.  And  if  they 
are,  the  Indian  members  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  will  be  going  against  public  opinion  should 
they  support  the  measures.  But  apart  from  the 
pleasure  of  popularity  or  fear  of  unpopularity,  it 
is  wise  to  act  upon  the  principle  of  healthy  politios 
enunciated  by  Macaulay  as  follows  : — 

As  we  cannot,  without  the  risk  of  evils  from  which  the 
imagination  recoils,  employ  physical  force  as  a  check  on 
misgovernment,  it  is  evidently  our  wisdom  to  keep  all  the 
constitutional  checks  on  misgovernment  in  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency,  to  watch  with  jealousy  the  first  beginnings  of 
encroachment  and  never  to  suffer  irregularities,  even  when 
harmless  in  themselves,  to  pass  unchallenged,  lest  they 
acquire  the  force  of  precedents. 

Therefore,  popularise  the  Government  first  and 
then  ask  its  popularised  Legislature  to  take  the  res- 
ponsibility of  such  exceptional  legislation  for  the 
peace  and  good  Government  of  the  country,  which 
till  then  rests  exnecessitate  primarily  on  the 
Executive. 

SIR  RABIN  DR  AN  AT  H  TAG-ORE  IN  BANGALORE 

A  reception  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  B.  V.  Sabba 
Rao,  159,  Sultanpst,  Bangalore  City,  when  the  company 
were  honoured  by  the  presence  of  the  distinguished  poet 
Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

The  proceedings  were  quite  informal  and  following  a  Vedic 
hymn   of   Benediction    and    some  musical  selections,  the 
:  conversation  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  Bengali  verse  and 
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poetry  in  general  daring  the  course  of  which  Sir  Rabindra- 
nath  emphasized  the  necessity  of  going  to  the  real  source  of 
inspiration,  the  people. 

The  subject  of  reconstruction  after  the  war  was  also  briefly 
discussed,  when  the  revered  poet  expressed  the  hope  that  we, 
in  India  would  seriously  tackle  this  problem,  but  that  we 
should  not  make  the  mistake  of  following  too  closely  the  idea 
of  «  system  "  so  prevalent  now-a-days,  in  the  West.  However 
desirable  the  system  adopted,  there  would  be  no  real  success 
unless  the  heart  and  mind  were  reformed. 

Hearty  thanks  having  been  accorded  to  the  host  for  the 
unique  opportunity  of  meeting  Sir  Rabindranath  in  so  homely 
a  manner,  the  party  dispersed.   
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Sir  Nilratan  Sircar  on  the  Rowlatt  Bills  i  The 
Bengalee  which,  under  the  joint  editorship  of  Mr. 
P.  C.  Roy,  is  fast  becoming  one  of  our  best  conduct- 
ed Indian  daily  papers,  prints  the  speech  which 
one  of  the  most  respected  of  Bengal's  public  men, 
Sir  Nilratan  Sircar,  delivered  at  a  public  meeting 
of  the  Indian  Association  of  Calcutta.  In  his 
professional  capacity  as  a  physician  in  very  large 
practice  among  all  classes  of  people,  Sir  Nilratan  is 
in  an  exceptionally  advantageous  position  to  feel 
the  pulse  of  Bengal  public  opinion,  and  his  deli- 
berate conclusion  is ;  "  We  cannot  accept  the 
view  that  it  is  only  the  dacoits,  conspirators  and 
anarchists  that  will  be  punished.  The  liberty  of 
many  honest  and  innocent  and  public-spirited  per- 
sons are  likely  to  be  affected  also,  as  we  can  very 
well  see  from  past  experience.  The  candid  critic 
shudders  at  the  idea  of  the  possible  effects  of  the 
remedies  proposed  for  the  evil  that  has  already  been 
practically  suppressed.  These  highly  potent  speci- 
fic remedies  should  be  handled  very  carefully,  as,  in 
case  of  an  excessive  dose,  the  surplus  above  what  is 
needed  for  neutralising  the  disease  may  be  calculat- 
ed to  bring  forth  the  most  unhealthy  reaction  in 
the  organism  itself.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to  explain 
the  situation  from  this  point  of  view.  Government 
has  graciously  and  wisely  granted  some  concession 
to  public  opinion  by  declaring  the  emergency 
measures  as  temporary.  We  are  grateful  for  the 
concession.  We  must,  however,  point  out  that  we, 
as  a  people,  do  not  deserve  the  slur  that  is  going  to 
be  cast  upon  us.  We  must  record  an  emphatic 
protest  against  these  measures."  The  Bengalee 
hopes  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Calcutta  meeting 
will  open  the  eyes  of  the  Government  of  India  to 
the  folly  of  persisting  in  a  measure,  even  by  the 
make-believe  of  a  concession,  that  has  so  much  exer* 
cised  the  mind  of  sober  citizens. 

Sir  Hormusjee  Wadia  on  the  Rowlatt  Bills  »  Pre- 
siding at  the  fourth  anniversary  meeting  in  honour  of 
the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Gokhale,  held  in  Bombay 
on  Wednesday,  Sir  Hormusjee  Wadia  condemned 
in.very  strong  terms  the  introduction  of  these  Bills. 
We  have  not  seen  a  full  report  of  Sir  Hormusjee's 


remarks  which  must  carry  special  weight  as  com- 
ing from  a  public  man  whose  distinguishing  traits 
have  ever  been  sobriety  and  caution.  Mr.  Gokhale's 
name  was  invoked  in  the  debate  on  the  Bills  in  the 
Imperial  Legislative  Council  by  an  official  member 
in  support  of  them.  Sir  Hormusjee  who  had 
exceptional  opportunities  of  understanding  Mr 
Gokhale's  point  of  view  told  his  audience  that  he 
(  Mr.  Gokhale)  would  have  grieved  that,  after  the 
last  four  years  of  such  loyal  devotion,  service  and 
sacrifice,  which  India  had  given,  the  concrete  re- 
cognition of  that  devotion,  service  and  sacrifice  was 
the  introdu:tion  of  the  Rowlatt  Bills.  He  would 
have  asked:  "  Was  this  the  reward  of  India's  loyalty 
that  they  should  come  forward  to  brand  her  with 
disloyalty?''  Sir  Hormusjee  said  that  while  the 
principle  of  British  law  was  that  it  is  better  that  ten 
guilty  men  go  free  rather  than  one  innocent  man 
be  unjustly  dealt  with,  that  of  the  Rowlatt  Bills 
is  the  exact  contrary.  Better  that  ten  innocent  men 
should  suffer  rather  than  that  one  guilty  person 
should  escape.  v 

Some  Points  for  Government:  It  behoves  Govern- 
ment  to  ask  themselves  why  men  like  Sir  Narayan 
Chandavarkar,  Sir  Hormusjee  Wadya,  Sir  Nilratan 
Sircar,  and  others  oppose  the  passing  of  the  Rowlatt 
Bills.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  they  are  afraid 
of  the  anarchists  or  that  they  are  unduly  suspicious 
of  the  intentions  of  Government.  We  say  "unduly" 
because  a  certain  amount  of  suspicion  of  the  Execu* 
wk,S  Lhe,^u  °f^a11  constitutional  government. 
Why  should  the  Government  of  India  be  more 
trusted  in  matters  of  this  kind  than  the  Govern* 
ments  of  England  or  the  United  States  ?  Are  they 
more  in  touch  with  the  people,  more  sympathetic 
towards  their  aspirations,  more  anxious  to  save 
them  from  preventible  hardships?  Have  they  a 
more  efficient,  more  honest,  more  capable  police? 
And,  then,  people  ask,  why  do  Government  want 
these  Bills  passed  now?  Since  when  have  they 
grown  sensitive  about  using  the  existing  Regulation 
and  ordinance  powers  ?  Have  -they  proposed  to  re* 
peal  the  laws  relating  to  these  powers?  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  speculation  as  to  the  object  of 
Government  in  forcing  on  these  Bills  at  this  juncture. 
We  need  hardly  say  that,  as  individuals,  the  Viceroy 
and  the  members  of  Government  are  held  in  the 
highest  respect.  The  opposition  to  these  Bills  is 
based  on  public  grounds,  and  it  is,  of  course, 
absurd  to  ask  the  public  to  pass  repressive  laws 
relying  on  the  high  personal  character  of  the 
members  of  Government. 


Constitutional  Distrust  of  the  Executive  :  The 
principle  of  constitutional  distrust  of  the  Executive 
Government  has  nowhere  been  more  emphasised 
than  in  English  politics.  There  is  now  a  Bill 
before  Parliament  relieving  members  who  have 
accepted  Ministerships  from  seeking  re-election, 
The  chances  of  Ministers  being  corrupted  by  the 
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holding  of  office  under  the  Crown  are  practically  i 
n  o  n  ■  c  x  istent  nowadays  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
Nevertheless,  Government  have  accepted  an 
amendment  limiting  freedom  from  re-election  to  a 
period  of  nine-months  after  a  General  Election. 
Replying  to  a  correspondent  in  the  Times  of  India. 
Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar  aptly  observes  that  it  is 
a  commonplace  of  history  emphasised  by  HaUam 
and  repeated  by  nearly  every  constitutional  his- 
torian after  him,  that  while  the  laws  of  England 
make  it  treason  to  rebel  against  the  State,  those  laws 
are  silent  as  to  conspiracies  by  the  Government 
against  the  people  of  England,  because  "  it  is 
impossible  to  provide  for  some  of  the  greatest 
dangers  which  can  happen  to  national  freedom  by 
any  formal  statute."  Therefore,  concludes  Sir 
Narayan,  "the  first  remedy  is  giving  the  people  a 
share  in  the  administration— make  them  feel  at 
home  in  the  system  of  Government  and  its 
responsibilities." 


The  European  Association's  Political  Bankruptcy  • 

The  European  Association  which  has  its  head-quar- 
ters at  Calcutta,  in  a  representation  to  Government 
urging  them  to  pass  the  Rowlatt  Bills,  declares  that 
Indian  politicians  have  revealed  their  political 
bankruptcy  by  opposing  these  Bills.  We  rather 
think  that  it  is  the  European  Association  which  has 
given  proof  of  its  total  lack  of  political  perspective 
by  its  frenzied  opposition  to  constitutional  reform, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  its  eqnally  frenzied 
appeal,  on  the  other,  to  Government  to  pass 
these  coercive  measures  which  are  opposed  by 
responsible  Indian  opinion  as  being  calculated 
to  accentuate  the  very  dangers  which  they  are 
intended  to  prevent.  While  on  this  point,  we  should 
not  omit  to  refer  to  the  general  gratification  felt  at 
the  support  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Malcolm  Hogg,  the 
representative  of  the  Bombay  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
gave  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Sarendranath  Banerjee's  motion 
to  have  the  Bills  postponed  until  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  reforms.  Mr.  Hogg  who  is  a  member  of 
the  Franchise  Oommitte  has  impressed  all  who  have 
come  in  contact  with  him  by  his  breadth  of  view 
and  openness  of  mind,  and  his  voting  in  favour  of 
Mr.  BaDerjee's  amendment  is  another  proof  of  these 
qaalities.  His  speech  on  the  Excess  Profits  Bill  is 
further  evidence  of  his  possession  of  the  true  quali- 
ties of  staesmanship.  There  are  practically  no  limits 
to  the  opportunities  before  Englishmen  like  Mr.  Hogg 
of  serving  India  and  the  Empire,  and  we  are  glad 
that  there  are  not  wanting  such  men,  even  though 
they  are  not  as  numerous  as  we  should  like,  among 
the  Don-official  British  community  in  India. 


The  New  Bombay  Municipal  Corporation  :  The 
elections  for  the  new  Bombay  Municipal  Corporation 
came  to  an  end  with  the  election  by  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace  on  Monday  last.  There  has  been  an 
accession  of  fresh  blood  through  the  elections  this 
time.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  professional  men, 
who  have  hitherto  held  aloof  from  civic  activities, 
have  now  sought  and  obtained  entry  into  the 
Corporation.  Two  of  the  new  members  are  likely 
to  be  of  valuable  service  in  the  Municipality. 
Mr.  M.  R.  Jayakar  is  one  of  our  most  thoughtful 
and  scholarly  publicists  whose  presence  is  sure  to 
be  a  source  ot  strength  to  the  Corporation.  Mr.  N. 
M.  Dumasia  is  a  publicist  of  many  years'  standing. 
He  has  a  wide  and  varied  knowledge  of  men  and 
things,  and  though  not  possessing  the  oratorical 
gifts  of  Mr.  Jayakar,  he  will,  we  feel  sure,  greatly 
contribute  in  his  own  quite,  unassuming  but  effective 
way,  to  the  smooth  and  steady  progress  of  municipal 
administation  on  sound  lines; 


American  Encouragement  to  Indian  Women  Stu- 
dents :  We  print  in  another  column  a  letter  which 
Professor  D.  K.  Karve  has  received  from  Mr.  N.  R. 
Chavre,  an  Indian  student  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  U.  S,  A.  calling  attention  to  the  existence 
of  the  Barbour  scholarships  for  women  scholars. 
From  the  copy  of  the  calendar  for  1917-1918  of  the 
Michigan  University  which  accompanies  the  letter, 
we  learn  that  these  scholarships  were  founded  in 
June  1917,  by  the  Hon.  Levi  L.  Barbour  of  Detroit 
who  gave  to  the  University  the  sum  of  $  100,000  for 
the  establishment  of  scholarships  for  women  students 
coming  from  Oriental  countries.  The  holders  of 
these  scholarships  for  the  year  were  Kameyo  Sada- 
kata  aud  Gladys  Wing.  Professor  Karve  has  asked 
us  to  take  steps  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  notice 
of  Indian  women  scholars,  and  we  do  so  with  plea- 
sure. 


The    Drink    Traffic  in   Great    Britain  :  The 

Executive  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance  (a  Temperance  organization  in  Great 
Britain)  in  its  annual  report  furnishes  very  interest- 
ing reading.  We  are  informed  that  "  up  to  the  end 
of  March  1918,  £1,000,000,000,  have  'been  spent  in 
Drink  since  the  war  began."  The  Alliance  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  "  it  would  be  shortsighted  to 
expect  that  the  coming  of  Peace  will  bring  any 
immediate  alleviation  of  the  shortage,  of  food  and 

fuel  and  the  signing  of  Peace  will  enormously 

increase  the  demand  upon  the  world's  available 
supplies  of  cereals  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
make  it  criminal  to  allow  brewing  and  distilling  for 
beverage  purpose."  Further  we  are  reminded  that 
the  difficult  days  of  demobilization  would  be  entered 
upon  with  much  more  assurance  by  the  forces  .of 
temperance,  if  England  were  free  from  the  com- 
plications which  are  caused  by  the  Liquor  Traffic. 
The  Alliance  pleads  for  a  worthy  effort  to  be  made 
by  the  Nation  to  provide  in  such  a  way  for  express- 
ing its  appreciation  of  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  of 
the  soldiers  as  to  make  it  easier  for  the  men  to  do 
right  and  difficult  to  do  wrong.  The  Report  makes 
the  following  statement  :— "  The  United  States  will, 
in  all  human  probability,  enter  upon  its  post-War 
industrial  career  as  a  community  from  which  the 
Liquor  Traffic  has  been  entirely  banished.  She  has 
many  natural  advantages  which  the  United  Kingdom 
does  not  possess,  and  which  make  her  a  formidable 
commercial  competitor,  and  the  struggle,  though 
peaceful,  will  be  very  keen.  We  cannot  afford  to  give 
her  a  10  per  cent  start.'' 


Deputation  to  England  :The  President  of  the  last 
session  of  the  all-India  Conference  of  the  Moderate 
Party  has  directed  the  Secretaries  to  announce  that 
the  following  is  the  personnel  of  the  deputation  to 
England  on  behalf  of  the  Moderate  Party,  finally 
selected  from  the  names  suggested  by  the  members 
of  the  Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose :— The 
Hon.  Mr.  Surendranath  Banejea.  Sir  Narayan 
Ganesh  Chandavarkar,  Sir  Benode  Chandra  Mitter, 
Sir  Chimanlal  H.  Setalvad,  the  Hon.  Mr.  V.  S.  Shri- 
nivasa  Sastri,  the  Hon.  Dr.  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  Mr. 
M.  N.  Samarth.  the  Hon,  Mr.  C  Ys  Chintamani,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Provash  Chandra  Mitter,  the  Hon.  Rai 
Bahadur  Krishna  Sahay,  the  Hon.  Khan  Bahadur 
Mian  Muhammad  Shaft,  the  Hon.  Dr.  A.  Suhra- 
wardy,  Sir.  Vithaldas  D.  Thackersey,  Mr.  M.  V. 
Joshi,  Mr.  W.  A.  Chambers,  Pandit  Hirday  Nath 
Kunzru,  and  Mr.  K.  C.  Roy.  To  assist  this  deputa- 
tion and  to  promote  the  cause  of  Indian  Consti- 
tutional Reform,  arrangements  are  being  made 
to  form  in  England  an  influential  Committee  consis- 
ting of  prominent  British  statesmen  and  public  men 
who  are  supporters  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reform  Scheme, 
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THE  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 


The  text  of  the  draft  Covenant  of  the  Leagne  of 
Nations  was  published  on  Monday.  All  thought- 
ful men  have  been  agreed  that  the  end  of  the  War 
should  be  signalised  by  the  creation  of  an  organisa- 
tion, an  authority,  a  central  power,  which  will  pre- 
vent future  wars  as  far  as  possible.  ■  But  no  one  had 
given  such  clear,  definite  and  luminous  expression 
to  the  idea  as  President  Wilson.  Speaking  two  years 
ago,  on  the  22ud  January  1917,  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States,  the  President  said:  "  I  only  take 
it  for  granted  that  mere  terms  of  peace  between  the 
belligerents  will  not  satisfy  even  the  belligerents 
themselves.  Mere  agreements  may  not  make  peace 
secure.  It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  a  force 
be  created  as  a  guarantor  of  the  permanency  of  the 
settlement  so  much  greater  than  the  force  of  any 
nation,  now  engaged  or  any  alliance  hitherto  formed 
or  projected,  that  no  nation,  no  probable  combination  of 
nations  could  face  or  withstand  it".  In  that  memo- 
rable  address,  President  Wilson  laid  down  the  condi- 
tions of  a  durable  peace  which  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  he  preserved  by  the  Leagne  ot  Nations. 
There  should  be  no  difference  between  big  nations 
and  small.  The  principle  that  Governments  derive 
all  their  ju^t  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  that  no  right  anywhere  exists  to 
hand  peoples  about  from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty, 
should  be  recognised  and  accepted.  The  paths  of 
the  sea  must  alike  in  law  and  in  fact  be  free.  Tnere 
hould  be  a  general  limitation  o£  armaments. 
"I  am  proposing,"  summed  up  the  President,  "that  the 
nations  should  wit  h  one  accord  adopt  the  doctrine 
of  President  Monroe  as  the  doctrine  of  the  world  : 
that  no  nation  should  seek  to  extend  its  polity  over 
any  other  nation  or  people,  but  that  every  people 
should  be  left  free  to  determine  its  own  polity, 
its  own  way  of  development,  unhindered,  unthreatened, 
unafraid,  the  little  along  with  the  great  and  power- 
ful. I  am  proposing  that  all  nations  henceforth  avoid 
entangling  alliances  which  would  draw  them  into 
competitions  of  power,  catch  them  in  a  net.  of 
intrigue  and  selfish  rivalry,  and  disturb  their  own 
affairs  with  influences  intruded  from  wiihout.  There 

is  no  entangling  alliance  in  a  concert  of  power.  I 

am  proposing  Government  by  consent  of  the  govern- 
ed ;  that  freedom  of  the  seasj  which  in  international 
conference  after  conference  representatives  of  the 
United  States  have  urged  with  the  eloquence  of  those 
who  are  the  convinced  disciples  of  liberty  ;  and  that 
moderation  of  armaments  which  makes  of  armies  and 
navies  a  power  for  order  merely,  not  an  instrument 
of  aggression  or  selfish  violence."  In  April  of  the 
same  year,  the  United  States  entered  the  war.  In  his 
address  to  Congress  on  that  occasion  President 
Wilson  used  the  phrase  which  has  become  classic: 
"the  world  must  be  made  safe  for  demofracy."  And 
he  declared  that  American  would  fi^'ht  "for  democ-  j 


racy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to  authority  to 
have  a  voice  in  their  own  governments,  for  the  rights 
anddiberties  of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion 
dt  right  by  such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall 
bring  peace  and  safety  to  all  nations  and  make  the 
world  itself  at  last  free."  The  famous  fourteen  con- 
ditions were  enunciated  in  the  President's  message 
to  Congress  in  January  3918.  The  last  of  these  was 
a  general  association  of  nations  to  be  formed  under 
specific  covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mu- 
tual guarantees  of  political  and  territorial  indepen- 
dance  for  great  and  small  states  alike. 

The  idea 'of  the  League  of  Nations  was  derided  as 
chimerical,  but   the  event  has  shown  that  President 
Wilson  has  correctly  interpreted  the  heart  of  man- 
kind.   The  acceptance  of  the  idea  and  the  practical 
steps  taken  towards  the  formation  of  such  a  League,  as 
one  of  the  first  things  before  the  Peaca  Conference, 
is  a  great  personal  triumph  for  President  Wilson.  The 
British  press  claims  not  without  reason  that  the 
mandatory  principle  adopted  by  the  Leagne  is  based 
on  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  India  and 
the  Dominions.  How  far  does  the  draft  covenant  fulfil 
President    Wilson's     requirements  ?      We  think 
it    does  to  a  very  large,  an    unexpectedly  large, 
degree.    The   League  to  begin  with    will  consist 
of  the  nations  represented  at  the  Peace  Conference, 
but  it    is    laid  down  among    the    conditions  of 
admission    to    the    League  of    States  which  are 
signatories  of  the  Covenant  is  that  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  League  must  assentto  an  addition  to 
membership  which  is  limited  to  fully  self-governing 
countries,  including  the   Dominions  and  Colonies. 
As  India  is  already  represented  at  the  Conference, 
we  take  it  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  exclude  her  as 
not  answering   the   condition   of   being  fully  self- 
governing.    We  rather  take  it  to  mean  that  the 
British  Government  which  has   all  along  cordially 
backed  up  President  Wilson's  idea  of  the  Leagne, 
has  made  up  its  mind  that  India  shall  be  fully  self- 
governing  and  that  at  no  distant  date.    The  question 
of  freedom  of  the  seas  and  reduction  of  armaments, 
is  dealt  with  in  specific  articles  which  lay  down> 
among  other  things  that  the  Executive  Council  of 
the  League  shall  determine  for  the  consideration  and 
action  of  the  several  Governments  what  military 
equipment  and  armament  are  fair  and  reasonable  in 
proportion  to  the  scale  of  the  forces  laid  down  in  the 
programme  of  disarmament,  and  that  these  limits, 
when  adopted,  shall  not  be  exceeded   without  the 
permissiou  of  the  Council.    It  is  provided  that  dis- 
putes among  members  of  the  League  shall  be  referred 
to  arbitration  and  if  the  award  be  unanimously  agreed 
to  by. all  of  them  except  the  disputants,  there  shall 
be  no  war  with  the  party  complying  with  the  terms 
of  the  award     A  breach  of  the  Covenant  by  any 
member  will  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war  against 
all  other  members  of  the  Laague,  and  the  penalty 
will  be  the  immediate  subjection  of  the  offender,  to 
severance  fro  n  all  trade  or  fiaancial  relations,  the 
prohibition  of  all  intercourse  between  their  nationals 
ami  nationals  of   the    Covenant-breaking  state  and 
the  nationals  of  any  other  state,  whether  a  member 
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of  the  League  or  not.  Article  19  of  the  Covenant 
embodies  the  mandatory  principle  and  relates  to 
colonies  and  territories  which  in  consequence  of  the 
late  war  ceased  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  States 
formerly  governing  them  and  which  are  inhabited  by 
peoples  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  themselves  under 
the  strenuous  conditions  of  the  modern  world.  "The 
principle  should  be  applied  that  the  well-being  and 
development  of  such  peoples  should  form  a  sacred 
trust  of  civilisation,  and  securities  for  the  per- 
formance of  this  trust  should  be  embodied  in  the 
League's  constitution.  The  best  method  of  giving 
practical  effect  to  this  principle  is  that  the  tutelage 
of  such  peoples  should  be  entrusted  to  the  advanced 
nations,  who  by  reason  of  their  resources,  experience 
or  geographical  position,  can  best  undertake  this  res- 
ponsibility and  that  this  tutelage  should  be  exercised 
by  them  as  mandatories  on  behalf  of  the  League.'' 
The  mandatory  state  shall  render  to  the  League  an 
annual  report  with  reference  to  the  territory  com- 
mitted to  its  charge.  A  mandatory  Commission  will 
sit  at  the  seat  of  the  League  to  receive  and 
examine  the  annual  report  of  the  mandatory  powers 
and  assist  the  League  in  ensuring  the  observance 
of  the  terms  of  allmaudates.  Article  20  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  in  the  whole  Covenant.  It 
lays  upon  all  the  signatories  the  obligation  to  secure 
and  maintain  fair  and  humane  conditions  of  labour 
for  men,  women  and  children  in  their  own  and 
in  all  countries  to  which  their  commercial  and 
industrial  relations  extend,  and  agrees  to  establish,  as 
part  of  the  organisation  of  the  Leagne,  a  permanent 
Jabonr  bureau. 

Such  in   main  are  the  outlines  of  the  proposed 
constitution  and  functions  of  the  Leagne  of  Nations. 
They    may   be   modified    in  the     course    of  (he 
discussion  which  is  to  be  held  on  the  draft  Covenant. 
No  one  will  contend  that  the  establishment  of  the 
League     will     introduce    the     millenium.  The 
collective    conscience  of  the  League   must  largely 
partake  of  the  character'of  the  individual  consciencies 
of  its  members.    There  may  arise  cliques  and  cabals 
within   the   League.    There   may    be  log-rolling. 
One  nation  may  consent  to  overlook  or  even  support 
the  delinquencies  of  another,  in  return  for  that  other 
glossing  over  its  own  misconduct.    In  actual  working, 
the  mandatory  principle  may  at  first   work  greater 
hardship  to  the   countries  in  a    state  of  tutelage 
than  pure  annexation  by  one  of  the  great  Powers- 
The  Leagne  of  Nations  may  become  a  larger  version 
of  the  defunct  Concert  of  Europe,  and  a  more  potent 
instrument  of  exploiting  helpless  peoples  all  oyer  the 
world  by  mutual   arrangement    among  the  great 
Powers.    All  these  are  dangerous  possibilities.  But 
the  great  point  is  that  mankind    have  recognized 
once  for  all  that    every  nation  is  responsible  not 
only  to  itself  but  to  every  other  uation  for  the  way 
in  which   it  uses  its  powers  and  opportunities.  It 
will  take  a    long  time   before  this  theoretical  re- 
cognition is  interpreted  into  actual  practice.  But 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  once  the  princi- 
ple is  admitted  and  recognised  in  theory,  its  practical 
interpretation  is  bound  to  follow,  not  immediately, 


not  even  directly  perhaps,  it  may  be  very  slowly 
and  in  a  very  roundabout  way  ;  but  follow  it  must. 
The  weaker  nations  and  the  subject  nations  will  have 
a  right  of  appeal:  the  matter  of  their  grievances  will 
be  discussed  a) I  the  world  over:  the  conscience  of 
men  will  be  roused:  the  conscience  of  the  wrong- 
doer will  be  shamed.  It  will  no  longer  be  treason 
to  carry  the  grievances  of  a  weak  people  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  world's  conscience  in  the  most  effective 
manner  which  offers  itself.  For  all  these  reasons, 
we  hail  the  publication  of  the  draft  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  as  by  far  the  greatest  event  in 
human  history,  and  we  earnestly  pray  that  Divine 
guidance  may  be  vouchsafed  to  the  statesmen  assem- 
bled in  Paris  to  settle  and  organise  this  great  institu- 
tion on  the  principles  of  Truth,  Right  and  Justice. 


THE  SAMKH  YA  SYSTEM,  * 


Commenting  on  the  personnel  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  examine  into  and  report  on  the  reforms 
necessary  in  the  constitution  of  the  India  Office  in 
London,  we  expressed  particular  pleasure  at  the 
choice  of  Professor  A.  B.  Keith  of  the  Edinburgh 
University,  a  profound  Sanskrit  scholar  as  well  as  a 
recognized  anthority  on  constitutional  law  especially 
in  relation  to  colonial  self-government.  An  eminent 
Indian  who  visited  Professor  Keith  some  years  ago 
described  him  as  one  who  was  always  thinking 
India,  A  very  acceptable  t--ouvenir  of  hU  deep  Sans- 
krit scholarship  and  of  his  equally  deep  sympa- 
thetic insight  into  Indian  thought,  came  to  oar 
hands  last  week  in  the  shape  of  a  brochure  on  the 
Samkhya  system  of  Hindu  philosophy  which  Pro- 
fessor Keith  has  written  for  the  admirable  "Heritage 
oE  Iudia"  series,  published  by  the  Natioual  Council 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  India 
jointly  with  the  Oxford  University  Press.  A  word 
as  to  this  series  before  we  proceed  to  Professor  Keith's 
book,  is  called  for.  Its  editors  are  the  Right  Rev. 
V.  S.  Azariah,  Bishop  of  Dornikal,  the  first  Indian 
Bishop  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  Dr.  J.  N. 
Farquhar  whose  book  on  "  the  Crown  of  Hinduism  " 
anticipated  in  the  realm  of  religion  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  which  the  great  War  has 
since  accentuated  in  international  politics.  The 
"  Heritage  of  India "  series  is  written  and  edited 
with  these  principles  closely  and  constantly  in  view. 
"No  section  of  the  population  of  India,"  says  the 
beautiful  little  editorial  preface,  "  can  afford  to 
neglect  her  ancient  heritage.  Every  citizen  of  India 
needs  to  use  them,  if  he  is  to  be  a  cultured  modern 
Indian.  This  is  as  true  of  the  Christian,  the 
Muslim,  the  Zoroastrian  as  of  the  Hindu  '.  It  is 
one  which  invites  and,  iudeed,  compels  a  cordial 
response  from  cultured  Indians  of  all  classes  and 
creeds.  The  mutual  understanding  and  respe  t 
engendered  in  the  sphere  of  thought  will  spread 
to  all  other  regions  of  life,  and  England  and  India, 
the  East  aud  the  West,  will  learn  to  recognise  each 

*  Association  Press,  Calcutta,  price  annas  eight,  paper 
edition,  Re.  one  and  annas  five,  cloth  edition, 
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In  the  other  not  an  antagonist  but  a  comrade  in  the 
canse  of  humanity.  We  regard  the  publication 
of  the  "  Heritage  of  India"  series  at  a  popular 
price  as   a    distinct   service  to  that  cause. 

The  Editors  tell  us  that  to  every  book  in  the 
series  two  tests  are  rigidly  applied  :  everything  must 
be  scholarly,  everything  must  be  sympathetic.  The 
book  beforeus,  the  latest  of  the  series,  fulfils  both 
tests  with  most  satisfying  completeness.  Every  page 
is  the  result  of  an  abundant  scholarship,  the  whole 
is  permeated  by  overflowing  sympathy  with  Indian 
culture.  The  subject  of  Professor  Keith's  volume  the 
Samkhya  System,  is  a  particularly  difficult  one  for  a 
foreign  scholar  to  expound  with  sympathetic  insight. 
It  is  a  system  of  philosophy  without  a  God.  And 
yet  it  ia  officially  recognised  as  an  integral  part  of 
Hindu  religious  culture.  This  fact  easily  lends 
itself  to  cheap  declamation  in  the  hands  of  ignorant 
enthusiasts  who  are  more  anxious  to  denounce 
Hinduism  than  to  understand  it.  This,  we  need 
hardly  say,  is  emphatically  not  Professor  Keith's 
attitude.  He  seeks,  we  think  with  considerable 
success,  to  trace  the  Samkhya  from  its  tiny 
unrecognisable  origins  in  the  Upanishads,  through  its 
later  developments  into  the  distinct  and  powerful 
stream  in  the  Sutras  of  the  mighty  Kapila,  to  its 
grand  final  confluence  with  the  Yoga  and  Vedanta 
in  the  Grita,  the  crown  and  consummation  of  Hinda 
spiritual  culture.  Professor  Keith  does  not  believe 
in  the  historicity  of  Kapila  who,  he  says,  was  not 
a  human  personage  at  all.  The  tradition  that 
Kapila  was  th6  founder  of  the  Samkhya  system, 
must  have  some  fonndation  and  we  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  had  none  better  than  a  metaphor 
in  some  old  Upanishad.  Apart  from  that,  the  philo- 
sophy of  Samkhya  is  so  virile  and  full-blooded,  its 
divergence  from  the  general  current  of  the  tendency 
of  Indian  thought  so  sharp,  and  its  final  acceptance 
as  the  basis  of  all  later  Hindu  philosophy  60 
complete,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  there 
was  no  masfer-niiud  behind  it.  Without  the  advan- 
tage of  a  puissant  personality  to  uphold  it,  this 
system  could  never  have  attained  the  pre-eminence  it 
has  in  Hindu  philosophy.  The  supremacy  of  Kapila 
had  long  become  such  a  commonplace  of  Hindu 
culture  that  the  Gita,  when  it  wants  to  designate  the 
most  towering  personality  known  to  that  culture,  refers 
without  comment  or  qualification  to  Kapila,  the  sage 
who  constructed  a  theory  of  the  universe  on  entirely 
rationalistic  principles.  In  this  Kapila  was  the 
forerunner  by  many  centuries  of  the  modern  evolution- 
ists. To  reject  a  long  tradition  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  it,  is  an  error.  The  tradition  is 
itself  proof  to  those  who  follow  it,  and  it  is  only  as 
regards  things  which  have  no  root  in  tradition  that 
men  seek  to  create  extraneous  evidence. 


CONTROLLING  THE  EXPORT  AND 
PRICE  OF  RICE. 


We  are  glad  to  give  publicity  to  the  following 
communication  from  the  Central  Publicity 
-Board,    Delhi :     It    will    be  remembered  that 


as  soon  as  the  failure  of  the  rains  on  which 
kharif  crops  depend  had  been  definitely  establi- 
shed, the  Government  of  India  took  certain 
measures  to  conserve  for  use  in  this  country  the 
supplies  of  wheat  and  gram  then  available,  and 
simultaneously  in  anticipation  of  a  larger  scheme 
to  be  worked  out  as  soon  as  the  necessary  data 
could  be  collected  for  the  rationing  of  exports 
of  rice  from  India,  reduced  drastically  the  export 
of  rice  from  Burma.  Towards  the  end  of 
December  they  proposed  and  secured  the  concur- 
rence in  the  proposal  of  His  Majesty's  Government, 
the  continuation  of  the  embargo  on  the  export  of 
wheat ;  and  they  also  decided  to  limit  the  exports 
of  rice  in  1919  to  certain  destinations.  Ample 
justification  for  these  measures  has  since  been 
afforded  by  the  numerous  applications  which  have 
been  received  by  the  Government  of  India  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  for  special  permission 
to  obtain  rice  from  India  and  Burma.  But  for 
these  measures,  it  may  confidently  be  said  that 
very  large  orders  for  rice  would  have  been  placed 
for  Indian  and  Burma  rice,  and  that  very  high 
prices  would  have  been  paid  in  order  to  obtain 
these  quantities. 

On  a  rough  calculation  of  the  more  important  of 
these  demands  which  have  come  before  the 
Government  of  India,  it  is  estimated  that  over  two 
millions  of  tons  would  have  gone  in  1919  to 
destinations  outside  India,  thus  absorbing  the  whole 
of  the  surplus  estimated  as  available  for  export 
from  Burma,  and  leaving  nothing  for  India  except 
to  the  extent  to  which  by  offering  a  higher  price 
the  Indian  consumer  could  have  succeeded  in  out- 
bidding the  foreign  consumer.  Many  of  these 
applications  the  Government  of  India  have  had  to 
refuse  totally:  in  other  cases  they  have  only  agreed 
to  the  export  on  very  special  considerations,  of 
which  the  chief  has  been  that  the  rice  was  required 
for  consumption  by  an  Indian  community  resident 
in  the  foreign  country.  The  extent  of  these 
demands  and  their  reduction  or  total  rejection 
will  be  a  measure  of  the  advantages  to  the  Indian 
consumer  which  have  resulted  from  the  present 
system  of  control.  It  has  secured  for  him  the  lion's 
share  of  the  surplus  exportable  from  Burma,  and  at 
a  price  which  is  very  considerably  lower  than  that 
which  he  would  have  had  to  pay  even  for  the 
limited  quantities  which  he  could  have  secured  ia 
competition  with  other  consumers. 


Mr.  GANDHI  ON  THE  INTER-CASTE 
MARRIAGE  BILL. 


The  Ahmedabad  correspondent  of  the  Bombay  Chro- 
nicle gives  what  purports  to  be  the  views  of  Mr. 
Gandhi  on  Mr.  Patel's  Hindu  Inter-Caste  Marriage 
Bill.  The  correspondent  writes  :  "  He  (Mr.  Gandhi) 
sees  no  objection  in  inter-marriages  among  the  sub- 
castes  of  the  Brahman,  Kshatriya,  Vaishya  and 
Sudra  communities.  There  would,  he  held,  be  an 
infusion  of  fresh  vigour  among  the  present  degene- 
rate Rajputs  if  inter-marriages  were  frequent  among 
the  Rajputs,  Bhatias,  Lohanas  and  Patidars.  There 
can  conceivably  be  nothing  wrong  if  inter-marriage 
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among  the  Modh  and  Shrimali  Bania  communities 
were^he  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  bat  on  no 
account  should  the  existing  (tic)  fourfold  division  be 
broken  through.  It  is  desirable  to  weld  together 
the  four  main  castes  comprising  twenty  crores  of 
Hindus,  by  neutralising  the  centrifugal  tendencies  at 
present  separating  the  various  sub-castes  in  any  main 
caste.  Mr.  Gandhi  said,  subject  to  the  above  modi- 
fication, the  Hon.  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya 
had  promised  his  whole-hearted  support  when  the 
Inter-Oaste  Marriage  Bill  would  be  referred  to  the 
Select  Committee  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Coun- 
cil. In  conclusion,  Mahatma  Gandhi  pointed  out 
how  a  wide  chasm  yawned  between  the  Brahman 
and  the  Dhed  and  warned  the  ardent  advocates  of 
marriage  reform  against  short  cuts  to  progress." 
These  views  are  so  startlingly  different  from  what  we 
should  have  expected  to  be  Mr.  Gandhi's  attitude  to 
the  proposed  Bill,  that  we  should  not  like  to  base  any 
comment  on  them  until  after  Mr.  Gandhi  has  had  the 
opportunity  of  correcting  or  qualifying  the  statements 
of  the  correspondent.  We  may  however,  put  for 
his  consideration  the  real  issue  involved  in  the  Bill. 
It  is  not  whether  advocates  of  marriage  reform  should 
or  should  not  be  content  with  marriages  within  the 
four  main  castes-assuming  for  the  moment  that  it  is 
easy  to  assign  each  of  the  two  or  three  thousand  and 
odd  castes  at  the  present  day  to  its  proper  main 
caste  in  Mann's  fourfold  division — but  whether,  if  a 
Brahman  wishes  to  marry  a  Dhed  who  is  agreeable 
to  the  idea — we  take  Mr.  Gandhi's  own  extreme 
instance — the  parties  should  be  deuied  the  freedom 
to  carry  out  their  desire  by  rejecting  the  Bill  inten- 
ded to  secure  tbem  the  means  of  self-determination 
in  a  matter  so  peculiarly  and  poignantly  personal 
to  them.  We  should  like  to  have  Mr.  Gandhi's 
view  on  this  point. 

THE  DEPRESSED  CLASSES  SOCIETY,  BELGAUM. 


The  4th  annual  meeting  and  prize  distribution  of 
Lord  Hardinge  School,  took  place  on  the  5th  February,  1919 
at  5-30  p.m.  in  the  spacious  Hall  of  the  Cantonment  Hos- 
pital, under  the  Presidentship  of  Mr.  L.  J.  Mountford 
0.  B.  E.  Commissioner  S.  D,,  one  of  the  real  sympathisers 
of  the  Depressed  Classes.  Among  thot,e  present  were  : — 
Lt.  Col.  H.  O.  Warren-Codrington,  l/103rd  M.  L.  I. 
liieut,  J.  P.  Davies,  Cantonment  Magistrate,  Khan  Bahadur 
Ardeshir  Naoroji.  Messrs.  S.  S,  Koimattur,  Asst.  Com- 
missioner S.  D.,  M.  V.  Madbidri,  K.  B.  Panjiker.  Desh- 
mnkh,  S.  R.  Koppiker  and  Ugranker  and  the  Indian 
Military  Officers  of  all  the  units  and  many  other  leading 
gentlemen  of  different  communities.  The  proceedings  opened 
with  welcome  6ongs  specially  composed  for  the  occasion  and 
sung  by  school  boys  and  girls  seperately.  Rao  Bahadur 
R.  G.  Naik  M.  D.  E.,  President  of  the  Society,  welcomed 
tht  Commissioner,  sympathisers  and  Military  officers  atten- 
ding the  meeting  and  detailed  the  working  methads  of  the 
Society  for  the  all  round  amelioration  of  the  Depressed 
Classes  and  pointed  out  to  the  audience,  the  Special  efforts  of 
Mr.  Mountford  in  this  canse  and  expressed  the  gratitude  of 
of  the  Society  for  the  same.  He  made  a  special  mention  of 
the  Mabar  Battalion  formed  through  the  influential  support 
of  Mr.  Mountford  and  prayed  that  the  Battalion  be  given  a 
permanent  footing  in  the  Armies   of  His  Majesty  the  King 


Emperor.  In  conclusion  he  announced  a  donation  of  Rs.  100 
towards  the  funds  of  the  Society  kindly  made  by  Messrs- 
Phatak  and  Walchaud,  Military  Contractors,  Belgaum. 

Mr.  M.  Lingaya  Naidu,  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  then  read  the  Society's  report  for  1918,  in  which 
along  with  educational  and  social  advanced  activities,  special 
mention  was  made  of  Mr.  Papanna  Jalliah's  efforts,  in  start- 
ing the  relief  work  for  influenza  and  himself  providing  fund 
for  it.  The  report  mentioned  that  Shrimant  Appa  Sabeb 
Patwardhan,  Chief  of  Sangli,  had  become  the  Patron  of  the 
Society  and  Barrister  S.  G.  Wellinkar  of  Bombay  and  Meh. 
R.  G.  Desai  of  Kowad,  life  members,  during  the  year  under 
report, 

After  the  reading  of  the  report  Mr.  D.  N.  Patwardhan, 
Superintendent  of  Karnatak  Brunch  Hubli,  of  the  Depressed 
Classes  Mission  Society  of  India,  who  had  specially  come  to 
Belgaum,  for  the  occasion  made  a  speech  in  Marathi,  explain, 
ed  difficulties  of  the  work  and  exhorted  the  audience  to  help 
the  Society  in  thbir  humble  endeavours.  Messrs.  Mahamad 
Ibrahim  of  Belgaum  and  Sadashivarao  Dhor,  Railway  Chief 
Guard,  Hubli,  then  made  speeches  in  Hindustani  and 
Marathi.  A  proposal  for  the  adoption  of  the  report  was  then 
brought  before  the  meeting  by  Mr.  S.  S.  Koimattur,  which 
was  supported  by  Mr.  K.  R.  Panjikar  and  unanimously 
carried.  A  resolution  for  electing  office-bearers  for  the 
cnrrent  year  was  proposed  by  Khan  Bahadur  Ardeshir 
Naoroji  and  seconded  by  Mr.  S.R.  Koppiker  and  unani- 
mously carried.  Then  followed  the  recitation  of  School 
children  after  which,  prizes  were  distributed  to  them  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Mountford,  the  President  then  delivered  the  speech 
and  remarked  inter-alia  that  he  was  praised  much  for  the 
Mahar  Battalion,  in  which  matter,  original  work,  was  enthu> 
siastically  done  by  Rao  Bahadur  R.  G.  Naik,  Messrs  M. 
Lingaya  Naidu,  Papauna  Jaliah,  and  Ganapat  Govind  of 
Ahamadnagar.  The  population  of  the  Depressed  classes  in 
Southern  Division  alone  were  380,000  and  that  they  were  the 
aborigines  of  the  country,  remained  in  very  unclean  surround- 
ings and  were  the  cutters  of  wood,  and  drawers  of  water.  He 
pointed  out  that  unless  they  become  self-snpporting  and  self- 
respecting,  their  position  in  the  Society  would  not  be  raised. 
This  however  would  not  be  effected  unless  they  took  to 
profession  and  industries  and  become  actual  artisans  and 
thus  approach  the  High  Class  Society  with  some  achievement 
on  their  part,  a  recognition  of  their  rights.  He  then  detailed 
as  to  how  since  1916  he  was  trjiog  to  persuade  the  District 
Board  to  start  industrial  central  Schools  for  the  Depressed 
Classes  and  expressed  a  hope  that  ere-loug,  more  facilities 
would  be  provided  for  this  purpose  and  advised  Depressed 
Classes  to  tike  advantage  of  this,  as  best  as  possible. 

The  President  was  thanked  on  the  proposal  of  Khan 
Bahadur  Ardeshir  Naoroji  which  was  supported  by  two  other 
speakers,  including  Mr.  Gcpalrao  Pol,  a  Mahar  Contractor  of 
Hubli.  The  proceedings  came  to  a  successful  termination 
after  the  binging  of  the  National  Anthem,  by  School  Chilircn 

THE  WOMEN  OF  INDIA  AND  THEIR  PART 
IN  THE  FUTURE 


Mrs.  N.  C.  Sen's  Article  on  '*  The  Women  of  India  and 
their  Part  in  the  Future  "  in  the  Daily  Post  of  January 
30th  1919,  invites  admiration  for  her  spirit  of  pvtriotism  ; 
but  what  one  is  surprised  at  is  her  denial  of  the  wretched  col- 
dition  of  high  caste  Indian  widows  in  general. 

If  Mrs.  Sen  had  happened  to  come  in  close  contact  frequ- 
ently with  heait-rending  caBea  of  destitute  widows,   if  (Ye- 
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(ere  to  live  and  move  amniong  tbem  for  about  a  dozen  year?, 
1  if  she  were  at  least  to  gather  reports  of  cases  from  those 
|ho  have  identified  themselves  with  the    cause  of  widows, 
think  her  opinion  would  not  have  remained  without  under- 
>ing  fome  change,    I  can  quite  agree  with  her  if  she  does 
I  like  to  complain  to  foreigners  who  can  but  bring  little 
mfort  from  out-side  to  the  miserable  ones.    What  I  would 
ke  is  that  not  only  that  the  fact  must  not  be  denied  in  the 
eeence  of  those  who  are  more  cr  less    responsible  for  the 
esent  pitiable  condition  of  widows,  bat  it  must  be  brought 
•Ome  to  their  minds  by  sympathetic  ladies    like  Mrs.  Sen. 
am  afraid  Mrs.  Sen's  statement.     ««  They  (widows)  are  not 
^pressed  and  tortured  as  it  is  generally  believed  to   be  the 
ise    in  this  country.    Individual    cases  do  not  count," 
■'ill  have  to  ba»  modified.    It  is  in    individual    cases  that 
'gh  caste  widows  are  not  oppressed   and  tortured  ;  while  in 
iheral  they  are  still  groaning  under  the  wrongs  iuflicted 
'pon  them  by  the  selfish  society.    Can  a  few  half-hearted 
'stitutions  ba  suppjsed  to   have  brought  relief  and  comfort 
'  high   caste    widows  in  general  ?    Is    there  no  room  for 
'rther  improvement  ?    Are  not   wilows  whether  they  be 
oung  or  old  deprived  of  their  jewels   by   their  distant  and 
'iar  relatives  ?    Have  the  silent  tears  and  sighs  of  the 
l""wn  UP  ones  and  shrieks  of   the     young  ones  stopped  i 
diluting  the  sacred  atmosphere  of  the  sacred  places  while 
ie  unfortunate    ones    are   undergoing  the    ceremoney  of  I 
sfigurement  ?    Has  this    barbarous  custom  stopped  ?  Is 
ot  advantage  taken  of  their   ignorance  and  superstition  by 
to  seltith  society  when  they    are   compelled  to  take  one 
eal  a  day  and  observe  a  host  of  fasts  during    the  whole 
?ar "    Are  they    not    insulted  when  they  are    asked  to 
ear  a  long  hideous  coloured  Bingle  piece  of  cloth  ?    Are  they 
jt  excluded  from  pleasure  parties  ani  their  presence  con- 
dercd  as  ominous    cn  auspicious  occasions?    Are  they  not 
'okedupou  by  families  as  God-given    slaves?    What  are 
undlings  if  no     the    result  of  oppression  and  torture? 
'hat  devoted  services  can  India  expect  from  beings  whose 
ul  the  society  has  taken  care  to  kill  out   of    them  and 
;>nvert  them  into  machines  ? 

Gleaner. 


AMERICAN  SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  INDIAN 
WOMEN  STUDENTS. 


siafciag  oi  two  or  three  Hindu  gentlemen,  two  or  three  Hindu 
ladies,  the  Dean  of  Women  of  this  University,  the  president 
of  this  University,  and  an  American,  residing  in  India,  such 
as  the  American  Consul  at  Bombay. 

The  members  of  this  committee  who  are  in  India,  should 
see  that  the  proper  selection  of  applicants  is  made  ;  while  the 
members  here  should  take  charge  of  the  students  daring  their 
stay  in  the  university.  He  has  further  suggested  that  if  you 
desire  to  have  mire  members  on  the  committee  from  India 
from  different  Provinces  you  are  welcome  to  do  that. 

I  am  taking  this  opportunity  of  forwarding  you  this  pro- 
position with  the  objact  tint  you  may  take  some  practical 
steps  towards  forming  a  committee  and  utilizing  this  oppor- 
tunity for  the  furtherance  of  higher  education  for  women  in 
India.  I  and  other  Hindu  students  in  this  university  will 
always  be  exceedingly  glad  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  in 
getting  your  committee  in  touch  with  proper  authorities  and 
facilitate  in  the  working  out  of  other  dedails. 

I  hope  you  will  give  your  early  attention  to  this  proposition 
and  please  be  free  to  let  ma  know  if  I  can  be  of  any  service 
to  the  committee  or  you  in  this  matter. 

After  the  above  letter  was  typewritten,  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  President  Hutchins  company  for  a  few  minutes.  He  gave 
me  to  understand  that  there  are  ten  scholarships  instead  of^ 
three  (as  I  have  mentioned  above)  and  the  scholarship-holders 
are  at  liberty  to  pursue  any  studio*  they  like;  the  trustees 
prefer  medicine,  on  account  of  great  need  of  the  medical  hands 
in  Oriental  countries. 

He  is  sendiug  a  catalogue  of  the  University  for  detailed 
information  about  these  scholarship's,  which  is  given  on  page 
100.  He  also  very  kindly  mentioned  that  he  would  be  very 
willing  to  do  anything  in  this  matter  to  help  us  out,  as  far 
as  it  lay   in  his  hands. 

The  scholarships  for  this  year  are  already  given  out  except 
one  or  two  which  could  be  had  from  next  semester,  that  isl 
from  February  1919.  But  applioations  could  be  sent  from 
now  on  for  the  n«xt  year.  In  this  University  the  year  begin 
on  the  20th  of  September. 

The  applicants  should  clearly  state  the  course  of  studies 
they  have  so  far  pursued  in  India,  and  the  application  should 
accompany  with  a  certificate  from  the  head  of  the  high  schoo* 
or  college  in  which  they  have  studied-  If  the  applicant  is  a 
holder  of  a  des^ree  or  has  matriculated  from  any  of  the  uni- 
versities it  should  be  mentioned. 


J   

Prof.  D.  K.  Karve  has  received  the  following  communi- 
jition  from  Mr.  Nilkantu  Ramchandra  Ohavre  of  tha  Univer- 
;ty  of  Michigan,  U.  S.  A.  : — 

a  Probably  you  know  by  this  time  that  a  rich  gentleman 
ie  Honorable  Mr.  Levi  L.  Barbour,  a  former  Regent  of  this 
niversity,  has  given  three  scholarships  for  Oriental  girls 
ho  will  come  to  study  Medicine  in  this  University. 
Mr.  Barbour  is  a  very  generous  and  liberal  contributor,  to 
ie  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  Womeu's  Gymnasium  of  this 
niversity,  which  bears  his  name  He  is  well  interested  in 
lucation  for  women,  and,  in  1916-17  he  placed  three  schular- 
oips,  for  Oriental  girls  coming  to  this  University, 
'hese  scholarships  are  given  to  the  applicants  by  the  Trustees 
ppointed  by  Mr.  Barbour,  including  himself ;  the  President 

'f  this  University,  Mr.  Harry    B.  Hutchins.  the  Dean  of 
Comen,  Miss  Wells  ;  and  some  other  members  of  the  Faculty, 
During  Christmas  vacation  of  1917,  we,  the  Hindu  students 
l  this  University,  applied  and  succeeded  in  getting  all  the 
roniinent  trustees  together  and  eecured  a  promise  to  allow  at 

Ijiastone  or  two  scholarships  for  the  girl  students  from  India. 
The  Honorable  Mr.  Barbour  and  the  President  of  this  Un- 
'ersity  Mr.  Hutohins,  suggested  to  appoint  a  oommittee  con- 


A  USEFUL  CHARITY. 


The  Eiitor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer, 

Sir, 

On  July  0,  1911,  I  addressed  letters  to  some  of  the  papers 
of  the  Presidency  stating  that  money  sufficient  to  construct 
three  or  four  wJls  f  r  charitable  purposes  was  available,  such 
walls  to  be  in  places  in  the  Bomoay  Presidency  where  they 
would  be  most  useful  to  men  and  their  cattle.  I  invited 
suggestions  Hum  Mahajans  and  public  bodies,  such  as  lo  ae 
boards  and  gentlemen  of  position,  who  would  Jbe  willing  to 
construct  public  wells  out  of  this  fund  and  arrange  for  their 
maintenance.  In  response  to  this  invitation  many  suggess 
tions  were  received  and  two  wells  were  co  structed,  one  in  the 
Noithern  Division  and  one  in  the  Central  Ofvision. 

Funds  are  nosv  available  for  the  construction  of  two  more 
wells,  I  again  invite  suggestions  from  Mahajins  and  public 
bodies  and  gentlemen  of  position  who  arj  willing  to  conitruct 
a  well  and  arrange  for  its  maintenance  to  forward  this 
sugges'  ions  to^WelfC/O  the  Editor  '  The  Times  of  India 
who  will  forward  them  to  me.  When  the  exact  site  has  bee/< 
salected  the  money  necessary  for  the  work  of  construction 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  Body  or  individual  selected. 

I  need  hardly  emphasise  the  enormous  importance  of  well 
to  ihe  famine  Biricken  distriots  in  this  Presidency  in  seaaonr 
when  the  Rains  fail. 

"WELL" 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRO  LEGE  PATELIA. 
Wanted,  a  Non-brahman  Malayali    girl  of  abont 
.1")  English-edncated,  handsome  and  of  a  respectable 
parentage,    to  marry  a  voting,    Brahman,  (Jollege 
Strident  fair  aDd  strong,  of  high  connections. 

Please  send  photograph,  if  possible.  Correspon- 
dence confidential 

"  The  Theosophical  Nationalist.'' 
23-2-19  C/o  u  The  Indian  Social  Reformer." 

THREE  READ!  M35  OF  A  PALM. 

A  politico — social  work,  in  scope,  saystho  "  Indian  Daily 
legrapb,"  it  compares  v*ith  Marie  Cordli's  "Sorrows  <f 
of  Satau — it  is  a  book  *'  written  with  a  great  purpose  "  etc. 
Several  other  Papers  have  reviewed  it  as  suitable  for  the  study 
of  the  thoughtful  both  among  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 

Price  Re  :  1-8-0  Post  free.  Address:  The  Asian  Transit 
Co.    72,  Apollo  Street,  Fort,  Bombay. 

THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

Kates  of  Inland  subscription  inclnsi ve  of  postage 
in  advance.  In  arrears 

Per  annum   Rs.    5 — 0 — 0.      Rs.  6—0—0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eight 
shillings  (  Rs.  <6). 

Single  copies  of  the  cmrrent  year  can  be  had  at  4 
annas  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 
NOTICE  TO  SUBSCRIBERS. 

Subscribers  are  kindly  requested  to  quote 
their  wrapper  numbers  whilst  making  remit- 
tances or  otherwise  corresponding  with  this 
office. 

THE  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  INDIA,  Lid 

Subscribed  Capital   Rs.  50,00,000 

Paid  Up  Capital    „  25,00,000 

Reserved  liability  of 

Shareholders   25,00,000 

Reserve  Fund    „  3.00,000 

Head  Office:— Alice  Building,  Bombay. 
Local  Branches:— (  1  )  Mandvi.  (2)  Zaveri 

Bazar,  (  3  )    Share  Baear. 
Branches :— Calcutta,  Jh  aria,  Karachi. 

Agencies:— London,  Delhi,  Amritsar. 

Current  Accounts  :-3  %  allowed  on  Daily 

Balances  tromJan- 
uary  to  June 
~£  %  aRowed  on  Daily 
Balances  from 
J uly  to  December. 
12  months  Deposits  received  at  5  %  per  annum. 
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I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest— I  will  not  equivocate— —I  will  not 
:cuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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 :o:  


The  Late  Professor  H.  G.  Limaye.    We  are 
deeply  grieved  to  record  the  death  of  Professor 
H.  G.  Limaye  of.  the  Fergusson  College.  On 
Thursday  before   last,    he    was  in  Bandra, 
apparently  in  the  best  of  health  and  spirits, 
discussing  with  friends  the  plans  of  the  College 
in  Salsette,  which  is  proposed  to  be  started 
by  the  Deccan  Education  Society  and  of  which 
he  was  to  have  been  the  Principal.    It  was 
Professor  Limaye's  intention  to  stay  in  Bombay 
during  the  summer  holidays  to  push  forward 
the  College  scheme.    Only  after  his  death  did 
we  learn  from  a  medical  friend  that  Mr.  Limaye 
had  been  warned  two  months  ago  not  to  over- 
exert himself  as  he  had  an  affection  of  the 
heart,    Professor   Limaye  set  at  nought  the 
advice,  for  during  the  past  three  or  four  weeks 
he  was  often  in  Bombay  walking  over  possible 
sites  for  the  college.    No  doubt,  the  frequent 
journeys  from  Poona  and  the  fatiguing  ram- 
bles in  search  of  sites,  told  on  his  heart,  and 
brought  about  the  sad  and  sudden   end.  His 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  higher  education  and 
to  the  public  life  of  this  Presidency.    In  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  and  in   the  History 
Board  of  Studies,    he  was  a  most  helpful 
member,  readily  placing   his  vast  and  varied 
knowledge  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  who  con- 
sulted him.     He  was  a  scholar  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  a  thinker,  but  no  dreamer. 
His  uniformly  even    temper,    his  powers  of 
calm  and   lucid  exposition,  his  fairness,  and 
his  goodness,  endeared  him  to  all  those  with 
whom  he  came    in  contact.'    His  persuasive 
powers    were  most  remarkable.    His  sudden 
death  will  be  felt  as  a  deep  personal  loss  by  his 
many  friends  who  will  long  miss  his  genial 
presence,  his  gentle  smile,  and  his  elevating 
conversation.     The  Deccan  Education  Society 
loses  in  him  a  member  endowed  with  great 
organizing  capacity  and   utterly  devoted  to 
its  interests,  and  the  students  of  the  Fergusson 
College,  and  the  student  community  at  large, 
an  eminent  teacher,  wise  friend  and  faithful 
counsellor.    We  join  in  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
which  will  be  widely  expressed  with  his  family 
at  Professor  Limaye's  all  too  untimely  death. 


An  Arya  Samaj  Intercaste  Marriage :  A  corres- 
pondent writes  in  the  Tribune  of  Lahore  that  special 
interest  attaches  to  the  marriage  which  took  place 
at  Lakhamval,  district  Gujrat,  on  the  15th  February 
of  Pundit  Brahm  Dutt,  Vidyaalankar,  Sanatak  of  the 
Gurukul,  Kangri,  with  Shrimati  Vidya  Vati  Visharda, 
daughter  of  Lala  Narain  Dutt,  contractor,  Delhi. 
The  bride  comes  from  a  Khatri  family  and  the  bride- 
groom is  a  Brahman  by  birth.  "  The  parties",  con- 
tinues the  correspondent,  "  went  according  to  the 
fundamental  principle  gun,  karma,  swabhav  as  or- 
dained by  the  Vedas,  and  the  ceremony  which  was 
according  to  Vedic  rites  produced  a  great  impression 
on  the  large  assembly  which  had  gathered  round 
to  witness  a  Vedic  marriage.  The  meaning  and 
significance  of  the  ceremony  and  the  mantras  relating 
to  it  were  explained  as  the  ceremony  proceeded 
by  Principal  Ram  Deva  of  the  Gurukul  Kangri. 
At  the  close  of  the  ceremony,  Principal  Ram 
Deva  who  also  acted  as  chief  priest,  offered 
benedictions  on  both  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
reminding  them  of  their  duties  to  their  county 
and  nation  and  appealing  to  the  former  to 
accomplish  what  the  cause  of  the  amelioration 
of  Indian  womanhood  expected  from  her."  Cor- 
respondents who  report  marriages  wnicu*  ac^an, 
from  the  rule  of  orthodoxy  should  make  it  a 
point  to  state  whether  or  not  the  marriages  were 
registered  under  Act  III  of  1872.  If  the  marriage 
reported  above  was  not  so  registered,  and  if  there 
is  no  Punjab  custom  which  allows  intermarriages 
between  a  Brahman  man  and  a  Khatri  lady,  Pandit 
Brahma  Dutt  and  Shrimati  Vidya  Vati  have  set  an 
example  in  advance  of  Mr.  Patel's  Bill.  Why 
should  not  others  do  likewise  ? 


Another  Social  Reform  Marriage  :  Miss  Kashibai 
Gokhale,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  K.  Gokhale,  was 
married  on  Thursday,  27th  February,  to  Mr.  S.  B. 
Dhavale,  1.  c.  s.  The  bride  is  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Gokhale.  She  graduated  from  the  Bombay 
University  in  1917  with  philosophy  as  her  voluntary 
subject.  She  is  a  Marathi  writer  and  has 
contributed  many  articles  to  Navayug.  She  is  con- 
nected also  with  the  Seva  Sadan  started  by  Mrs. 
Ramabai  Ranade  and  Mr.  G.  K,  Devadhar.  "Mr* 
Dhavale"  says  the  Leader  of  Allahabad,  "is  a  disting- 
uished scholar  of  the  Bombay  University.  He 
passed  his  matriculation  from  Rajaram  High  School, 
Kolhapur,  and  took  the  first  place  in  the  Uni- 
versity carrying  off  the  Jagganath  Sankershet  Sans- 
krit Scholarship.  He  joined  Elphinstone  College, 
Bombay,  and  was  sent  to  England  by  the  Hindu 
Education  Fund  to  compete  for  the  1.  C.  S.  After 
passing  the  I.  C.  S.  examination  he  was  posted  to 
Bihar  and  served  as  a  judicial  officer  at  Cuttak, 
Arrah  and  Patna.  His  knowledge  of  modern 
languages  and  Indian  vernaculars  is  vast.  His 
younger  brother  Mr.  B.  B.  Dhavale  is  studying 
at  Cambridge.  The  marriage  is  important 
also,  being  an  inter-marriage  between  two  sub- 
sections of  the  Maharata  community.  Mr. 
Dhavale  is  36  years  old  and  Miss  Gokhale  26.  She 
intended    to   appear  for  M.  A,  this  year,  Mr, 
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Dhavale  is  the  district  judge  of  Durbhanga".  This 
was  an  inter-sect  marriage,  and  stands  on  a  different 
footing  from  inter-caste  marriages.  But  it  is  a 
marriage  of  the  kind  which  was  sought,  quite 
superfluously,  as  we  had  contended,  to  be  protected 
by  special  legislation  in  Madras  not  long  ago.  The 
Bill  was  withdrawn  but  it  should  not  have  been 
introduced  at  all. 


Education  of  Backward  Glasses  in  Travancore : 
The  Dewan  of  Travancore,  Mr.  M.  Krishnan  Nair, 
in  his  address  to  the  Representative  Assembly 
mentioned  that  strenuous  efforts  were  made  for 
bringing  under  instruction  more  pupils  be- 
longing to  the  educationally  backward  communities 
among  which,  he  especially  mentioned,  Malayala 
Brahmins,  Ezhavas,  Pulayas,  Parayas,  Mahomedaus 
and  Kuravas.  Thns,  even  in  South  India,  there 
is  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  Brahmin 
takes  rank  as  a  backward  class  along  with 
Ezhavas,  Parayas  and  Kuravas.  The  Dewan  further 
mentioned  that  as  mauy  as  2,048  schools  had  children 
of  the  depressed  classes  attending  them,  of  which 
more  than  1000  schools  admitted  Palaya  and  Paraya 
pupils  for  the  first  time  last  year,  without  any  ap- 
preciable opposition  from  caste  Hindus.  We  are 
glad  that  Travancore  is  following  the  true  policy  of 
raising  the  depressed  classes,  namely,  of  admitting 
them  into  the  public  schools,  aud  not  isolating  them 
in  special  schools.  The  caste  Hindus  are  not  such 
fools  as  to  withdraw  their  children  from  schools 
merely  because  the  children  of  the  depressed  classes 
are  admitted  to  them.  We  hope  that  British  India 
will  courageously  insist  on  its  public  schools 
admitting  children  of  all  castes  and  classes,  high 
caste  or  low  caste,  touchable  or  untouchable. 


Mysore  Government's  Firm  Stand  for  the  Depre- 
ssed Classes  :  We  heartily  congratulate  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mysore  on  the  firm  stand  ttrey  have  taken 
with  regard  to  the  a<A«w«aioa  of  children  of  the 
aepressea  classes  to  public  schools.  The  Inspector- 
General  of  Education  reported  to  Government  that 
as  a  protest  against  admission  of  three  Halepyka 
boys  to  the  Anglo-Vernacular  School  at  Sringeri, 
the  parents  of  the  other  boys  withdrew  their  children 
from  the  school  and  started  a  new  National  Anglo- 
Vernacular  School,  and  he  requested  instructions 
regarding  the  policy  to  be  adopted  in  the  admission 
of  students  of  the  depressed  classes  to  public  schools. 
The  Government,  in  reply,  say  "they  cannot  uphold 
the  view  that  any  one  shall  be  excluded  from  public 
schools  on  the  ground  of  caste,  as  schools  maintained 
from  the  public  revenues  are  intended  for  the  benefit 
of  all  classes  of  the  people  in  the  State,  in  the  same 
way  as  railways,  hospitals,  courts  of  law  and  other 
public  institutions.  The  unreasonable  social  pre- 
judices in  such  matters  have  been  wearing  away 
with  the  spread  of  enlightenment  in  advanced  com- 
munities and  rise  in  standards  of  social  life  of  the 
depressed  classes.  The  Government  are  gratified  to 
note  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  State  students  of  these 
classes  were  freely  admitted  to  schools  and  in  some 
of  them  allowed  to  mix  freely  with  students  of  other 
castes.  Any  retrograde  step  calculated  to  revive  the 
dying  opposition  to  the  legitimate  rights  of  all  castes 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  such  public  institutions  is  to 
be  deprecated.  The  spirit  of  intolerance  displayed 
by  certain  classes  of  the  people  at  Sringeri  in  setting 
up  an  agitation  against  the  admission  of  Halepyka 
students,  therefore,  deserves  no  sympathy." 


A  Point  for  Consideration  s  While  we  entirely 
agree  with  and  warmly  applaud  the  declaration  of 
Bis  Highness  '  Government  that  no  child  shall  be 
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excluded  from  the  schools  maintained  from  the  public 
revenues  on  the  ground  of  caste,  we  are  not  so  snre 
about  the  refusal  of  grants  in  aid  of  private  schools, 
for  the  benefit  of  children  belonging  to  a  particular 
caste  or    community.    The  most  effective  way  of 
educating  the   conservative  castes  to  discard  their 
traditional  prejudices  is  to  promote  the  spread  of 
education  among  them  too,  and  the  denial  of  grauU 
to  caste  aud  communal  schools  is  sure  to  retard  it. 
We  have,  moreover,  a  strong  feeling  that  no  child 
should  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  education  for 
any  reason  whatsover,  not  •  certainly  for  the  reason 
that  his  parents  have  been  brought  up  in  time-worn 
prejudices.    We  are,  therefore,  glad  that  the  order  of 
His  Highness'  Government  in  refusing  graut  to  the  I 
uewly  created  National  (the  irony  of  it!)  Anglo- 
Vernacular  School,  does  not  do  so  on  the  ground  that 
the    Dew   School   will   be    an   institution   for  the 
so-called  high  castes.    The  resolution  goes  oa  to  say  :  I 
"  Whenever  a  school  is  opened  as  a  protest  agaiust 
the  admission  of  the  pupils  of  any  community  iu  I 
public  schools  the  promoters  of  sujh  movements  should 
be  given  clearly  to  understand  that  the  institutions  1 
concerned  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  grants^' n  aid  or  ] 
other  concessions  from  Government,  but  recognition  ] 
should  not  be  withheld  unless  the  prescribed  standards  I 
have    not    been   satisfied.      The  National    Anglo-  I 
Vernacular  School,  Sringeri,  will  not  be  entitled"  to  I 
any  grant-in-aid,  as  it  was  opened  without  the  previous  I 
sanction   of  the    Inspector-General  of   Education."  I 
The  first  senteuctf  in  this  passage  is  rather  vague,  but  I 
the  last  sentence  clearly  shows  that  grant  is  refused  1 
only  because  the  School  was   opened  without  the  I 
previous  sanction  of  the  Department.     The  principle 
to  be  followed  is :    No  child  shall  be  excluded  from 
Schools  maintained  by  Government  or  Municipal  and 
Local  Boards  on  account  of  its'caste  ;  if,  however,  any 
caste  wishes  to  open  a  school  for   the   benefit  of 
children  of  that  caste,  it  is  at  liberty  to  do  so  and 
the  State  will  afford  iteuch  assistance  as  can  be  given 
under  the  grant-in-aid  rules. 


A  Suggestion  to  the  Deccan  Education  Society  j 
The  fourth  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Mr.  G.  K. 
Gokhale  was  celebrated  in  many  places  on 
Wednesday.  The  passing  years  only  add  to  the 
appreciation  of  Mr.  Gokhale's  greatness.  May 
we  suggest  to  the  Deccan  Education  Society  that  it 
will  be  commemorating  Mr.  Gokhale's  work  in  the 
manner  which  he  would  have  liked  best,  if  they 
decide  to  name  their  proposed  college  in  Salsette 
after  him  ?  The  Gokhale  College,  we  are  sure,  will 
attract  the  generosity  of  many  wealthy  Indians  who 
knew  him  and  loved  him  when  living  and  warmly 
cherish  his  memory  now  that  he  is  no  more, 


The  Indian  Social  Reformer  Libel  Suit.  The  Madras 
High  Court  have  dismissed  with  costs  the  appeal 
preferred  by  Mr.  T.  Sriramulu  of  Rajahmundry 
against  the  order  of  the  District  Judge  confirming 
the  judgment  of  the  District  Munsiff  disallowing 
Mr.  Sriramulu's  suit  again  us  for  damages  in  regard 
to  an  article  published  in  1914  expressing  our  opi- 
nion on  some  litigation  between  Rao  Bahadur  Veer- 
esalingam  and  Mr.  Sriramulu. 


The  Agricultural  Industry.  Within  the  last  few 
days,  we  have  received  from  the  Department  of 
Statistics  their  final  memoranda  estimating  the 
principal  crops  o(  India  dnring  the  current  year.  We 
print  summaries  of  them  to-day.  It  will  be  seen  that 
all  the  crops  are  likely  to  be  below,  some  much 
below,  the  normal.  The  position  is  one  of  great 
anxiety  for  Government  and  much  suffering  for  the 
people, 
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THE  AMEER  OF  AFGHANISTAN, 

His  Majesty  Habibulla  Khan,  the  late  Ameer 
Afghanistan,  me*  his  death  at  the  hands 
unknown  assassin  on  the  20th  Febraury 
it  Jelalabad  His  brother  Nasrulla  Khan  has 
lucceeded  the  deceased  sovereign,  and  has  been 
icknowledged  by  the  late  Ameer's  sons  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  His  Majesty  has 
to  ten.  to  the. Viceroy  expressing  his  hope  for  the 
ontmuance  and  strengthening  of  the  friendly  re- 
ations  between  the  Afghan  and  the  British  Govern- 

£  ;  ?l  Ma,"6Sty'  lt  WM1  be  reca11^  paid  a 
>s.t  to  India  twelve  years  ago,  and  made  himself 
ery  agreeable  to  those  who  had  the  honour 
I  meeting  him.  It  is  not  easy  tQ  understand 
1  SI§nififnce  of  political  events  in  Afghanistan 
lost    probably    the    assassination   of     the  ate 

lemedWba:   ^    ^  °f-a  SO,ita^ 
flamed   by-   his    own    .maginings   as    was  the 

■tempted      assassination    of     Mr.    Clemence  u 

•e  French   Premier,   in   the   streets  of  Paris  on 

f6  ^yf,bef°re  tbe  Jelalabad  ^agedy.  The  fact  that 
ye  brother,  and  not  the  son,  of  the  late  Ameer  has 

ople's  representatives    have    ackn^wledgecf1  trie 
cession  of  Nasrulla  Khan,  seems  to  show  that 
e   iate   Ameer's    sons   had    in    some  measure 
lien  out  of   popular  favour,  and  that  His  late 
jajesty's    brother    ha?,    therefore,    been  obliged 
assume  the  reins  of  the  State  which,  otherwise, 
would  have  never  thought  of  doing.    We  hope 
,at  the  assassin  will  be  discovered  and  punished 
hd  that  the  anarchist  cult  will  not  be  allowed  to 
vke  root  among  the  people  of- Afghanistan. 


A  DESOLATE  PICTURE. 


The    public    and    Government     are    apt  to 
rget,   in   their  pre-occupation   with  reform  and 
dition,  that    the   country  is  passing  through  a 
riod  of    dire    calamities.    The    following  pen- 
ctures  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Felt  of  Wadala  and  the 
|v.  Dr.  Ballantine  of  Rahuri  in  the  Ahmednagar 
[strict,  which    are    quoted  in    the  report  of  the 
.Tnerican  Marathi  Mission  for  1918,    may  serve  as 
reminder  to  both   that   there   are    more  serious 
ings  demanding  earnest  and  immediate  attention, 
r.  Felt  writes  :  "  Since  June  we  have  been  waiting 
r  the  rain  which  never  came.    The  pinch  of  famine 
is  been  increasingly  felt    and  gradually  all  our 
rength  and  attention  is  being  turned  into  channels 
relief.    Christian    communities  are  being  de- 
updated  as  their  members  go  away  to  find  work 
d  food.     All  forward  plans  must  come  to  a  stand- 
j  11.   Teachers  and  pastors,  at  best  underpaid,  find 
I  very  difficult  to  give  their  best  to  their  work  when 
^ey  have  not  enough  to  eat,  and  are  distressed  by 
jbts,  which  they  cannot  escape  contracting.  On 
,p  of  this  dread  and  hardship  has  come    the  epi- 
j  mic  of  influenza,  taking  away  hundreds    of  our 


Christians  leaving  scores  of  orphans  and  producing 
great  physical  weakness    and  want.    Seven  of  our 
experienced  workers  have  been   taken  and  the  wives 
of  four  others.  Poor  India,  so  prone  to  calamity,  and 
nsome  ways  so  ill-fitted    to  face  the  resulting 
suffering!"    Dr.    Ballantine  write :    -During  the 
influenza  epidemic  not  one  family  has  escaped  sick- 
ness  and  there  have  been  many  deaths.    We  do  not 
know  how  to  replace  the  experienced  and  reliable 
teachers  who  have  died.    There  has  been  no  time  of 
d.fficulty  m  all  the  years  we  have  been  here  like  the 
present.    In  the  villages  the  condition  is  still  terri- 
ble.    In.one  place  the  catechist  pointed  out  twelve 
graves  made  near  his  house  in  which  his  dead  were 
buried.    In  another  place  bodies  were  simply  taken 
outs.de  there  being  no  one  strong  enough  to  dig  a 
grave.    In  some  houses  every  member  of  the  family 
has  gone  or  sometimes  a  small  baby  has  been  left 
alive  with  no  one  to  care  for  it.    Now  famine  is 
pressing  closer  every   day  and  unless  some  work 
opens  soon  many  more  will  die.    What  shall  be 
done  with  a  young  widow  who  has  five  little  child 
ren  the  youngest  a  week  old  when  the  father  died  ? 
Who  can  feed  and  clothe  the  long    procession  of 

eXadaVV'meWhiChgr0WSl°nger  andm0fe  P1'tifUl 


THE  TILAK-OHIROL  CASE. 


against  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  before  the  L/Ouu  01 
King's  Bench  in  London,  has  been  decided  in 
favour  ot  the  defendant  with  costs.  Mr.  Tilak 
is  said  to  have  stated  that  he  was  complaining 
of  being  accused  of  responsibility  for  murder, 
not  of  being  accused  of  sedition.  In  his  open- 
ing address,  counsel  for  the  defence,  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  intimated  (as  reported  by  Reuter)  that 
he  would  ask  the  Jury  to  say  that  Mr.  Tilak 
was  a  member,  and  his  paper  was  an  organ,  of  wide- 
spread conspiracy  to  bring  about,  if  necessary  by 
assassination,  the  removal  of  the  existing  British 
Government  in  India.  Sir  Valentine  Chirol  him- 
self deposed  (as  reported  by  Reuter)  that  he  never 
stated  that  Mr.  Tilak  knew  any  murderers  of  British 
officials,  but  only  that  Mr.  Tilak  was  morally 
responsible,  at  any  rate  for  the  atmosphere  which 
produced  the  murders.  This  on  the  face  of  it  seems 
to  be  very  much  less  than  what  Sir  Edward  Carson 
undertook  to  establish.  It  is  probable  that  the 
jury  took  the  view  that  what  Sir  Valentine  Chirol 
had  written  was  a  matter  of  public  interest  on  which 
everyone  was  entitled  to  form  and  express  his  own 
opinion  and,  in  that  case,  their  verdict  may  not 
mean  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  had  proved  what  he 
undertook  to  prove.  On  most  matters  in  politics 
and  social  reform,  it  has  been  our  lot  to  dissent 
sharply  from  Mr.  Tilak,  but  we  do  not  and  cannot 
believe,  and  have  never  believed,  that  Mr.  Tilak  was 
a  member  of  a  conspiracy  which  approved  of  assassin- 
ation as  a  means  of  removing  the  present  or  any  other 
Government.  In  his  life  of  Gladstone,  Lord  Morley, 
dealing  with  the  somewhat  analogous  case  of  the 
late  Mr.  Parnell,  answers  the  question  why  the  Irish 
leader  did  not  promptly  bring  his  libellers  (the  Times 
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which  published  the  articles  on  Pamellism  and  Crime) 
before  a  Court  of  Law.    "The  case  would  naturally 
have  been  tried  Tn  London,"  he  writes.    "  In  other 
words,  not  only  the  plaintiffs  own  character,  but  the 
whole  movement  that  he  represented,  would  have 
been  submitted  to  a  Middlesex  jury,  with  all  the 
national  and  political  prejudices  inevitable  in  such  a 
body,  and  with  all  the  twelve  chances  of  a  disagree- 
ment, that  would  be  almost  as  disastrous  to  Parnell 
as  an  actual  verdict  for  his  assailants."    Mr.  Tilak 
said  in  reply  to  Sir  Edward  Carson  that  he  took 
proceedings  in  England  and  not  in  India  because  the 
book  "  Indian  Unrest,"    was  read  all  over  Empire 
and  he  (  Mr.  Tilak  )  thought  that  the  decision  of  a 
British  Court  would  be  more  beneficial  to  him.  In 
the  absence  of  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  assess  the  exact  significance 
of  the  verdict,  especially  in  view  of  the  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  evidence  of  the  principal 
defendant,  Sir  Valentine  Chirol,  and  the  undertaking 
of  his  counsel,  Sir  Edward  Carson,  which  we  have 
pointed  out. 


THE  ROWLATT  BILLS. 
(Bt  Sir  Narayan  Uhandavarkar.) 


The  whole  controversy  over  these  Bills  may  be 
said  now  to  have  narrowed  itself  down  to  one  simple 
question  :  why  should  the  Legislative  Conncil  take 
the  responsibility  of  such  an  exceptional  law  even  as 
a  temporary  measure,  and  arm  tJ?nJ?Jp1\Jf kffspe;cVa8 
an  anarchist  without  an  open  trial  in  the  ordinary 
Courts  of  Justice  according  to  the  ordinary  criminal 
procedure  of  those  Courts,  when  both  under  the 
Regulation  of  1818  and  the  Governor-General's  power 
given  by  Parliament  of  making  Ordinances,  that 
Executive  has  already  ample  powers  in  that  behalf? 

It  is  contended  by  the  supporters  of  the  Rowlatt 
Bills  that  the  Legislative  Council  should  take  the 
responsibility  of  passing  them,  because  the  Regula- 
tion and  the  Ordinance  power  are  old-fashioned  and 
will  not  do  in  these  times  when  the  people  have 
grown  accustomed  to  the  idea  and  practice  of  Laws 
made  by  the  Legislature  for  the  time  being,  as  the 
State  organ  of  public  opinion  to  meet  the  emergencies 
of  the  day. 

That  contention  would  be  valid,  if  it  were  proposed 
to  repeal  the  regulation  of  1818  and  the  Section  of 
the  Parliamentary  Statute  of  1861,  which  arms  the 
Governor-General  with  the  power  of  making  Ordi- 
nances. There  is  no  such  proposal.  The  Regulation 
and  the  Ordinance  power  have  from  time  to  time 
been  put  into  operation  and  are  still  alive.  When  to 
them  are  added,  as  now  proposed,  fresh  laws  of  the 
same  kind  hy  means  of  the  Rowlatt  Bills,  we  get  to 
the  familiar  complaint  made  from  of  old  against  such 
laws  that  "  the  special  and  unique  occasion  of  one 
Government  becomes  the  habit  of  its  successors," 
and  special  laws  intended  for  emergencies,  and  res- 
tricting liberty  and  excluding  the  jurisdiction  of 
ordinary  Judicial  tribunals  and  the  operation  of  the 
ordinary  Criminal  procedure,  become  the  rule  like 
ordinary  laws. 


No  doubt  it  is  very  creditable  to  Government  and 

manifests  its  desire  to  respect  constitutional  formi 

when   it    comes    to  the    Legislative   Council  an< 

says  :    »«  True  we,  the  Executive,  have  power  nnde 

the  Regulation  of  1818  and  the  Governor-General 

Ordinance  to  deal  with  revolutionary  crime.    Bud  v* 

do  not  wish  to  exercise  that  power  and  play  tl 

autocrat    in  disregard   of  the  Legislative  Counci 

We  wish  to  act  in  the  matter  in  cooperation  wit 

the  Legislative  Council  which  represents  the  people 

So  far  the  action  of  the  Government  is  constiti 

tional  because  it  satisfies  the  first  condition  of  coi 

stibutioual  Government  that  its  Executive  shall  n< 

exercise  power  of  a  summary  and  arbitrary  charactt 

even  when  it  is  imperatively  needed  in  the  pnb 

interests,   unless  that   power  is  derived  from  t 

Legislature  of  the  time  as  an  emergency  power.  B 

there  isa  second  condition  of  constitutional  Gover 

ment  equally  important  for  such  power  to  emana 

from    the    Legislature.     That    second  conditi 

is   that,    since    the    power  is    needed    to  ma 

the  criminal    law    more    severe   than  it   is  a 

deprive  the  people  of  their  right  to  be  tried 

the  ordinary  Courts  of  Justice,  according  to  esi 

blished  rules  of  law,  and  since  the  power  is  of  i 

nature  of  arbitrariness,  rendered  imperative  by 

nature  of  the  crime  to  be  combated,  the  Legislate 

which  is  invited  by  the  Executive  to  give  them  t 

power,  should  be  so  composed  that  at  least  a  major 

if  not  all .nfi^mpmw.  -wn  *~  ' 

or- inducement  to  make  any  law,  especially  a  law 

this  summary  and  quasi-judicial  character,  as 
Rowlatt  Bills,  which  ^ill  not,  in  its  practical  ope 
tion,  equally  affect  them  or  tend  to  affect  them  w 
the  governed — that,  in  other  words  (  to  borrow 
language  of  the  American  Federalists),  there  m 
be,  between  the  Legislature  and  the  people  for  whjj 
it  makes  such  laws,  the  strongest  bond  of  commum 
of  interests  and  sympathy  of  sentiments  by  wh 
human  policy  can  connect  the  rulers  and  the  ruj 
together,  or  else  "  the  Government,"  however  w 
intentioned,  "  degenerates  into  a  tyranny." 

Now,  test  the  position  of  the  Imperial  Legislat 
Council  by  the  light  of  the   second  condition 
constitutional  principle    above    stated.  While 
must   be  admitted  that  the    Rowlatt    Bills  hi 
for  their  object  the  extermination  of  revolution; 
conspiracies  by  interning  persons  suspected  by 
Executive  of  that  crime  without  the  safeguard  of 
open  judicial  trial  according  to  the  ordinary  crimi 
procedure,  and  so  guarding  the  rights  and  liberl 
and  peace  of  the  people   of  the  Commonwealth 
must  be,  at  the  same  time,  remembered  that,  as 
persons  so  suspected  and  therefore  interned  will 
from  among  the  people  themselves,  the  danger  of 
law — its  tendency  and  scope — affects  them  all  in  t] 
every  one  of  them  whoever  or  whatever  he  be,  is  exfij 
ed  under  the  law  to  the  fear  and  risk  of  being  sn9pi 
ted  and  interned  should  the  Executive  choose  to  I 
that.    The  fear  and  risk  may  be  groundless,  but  it| 
there  more  or  less,  more  in  the  case  of  Indians  t hi 
Europeans.   Therefore,  such  a  law,  to  have  the  Sanctis 
of  Legislature,  should  be  passed  by  a  Legislature,  f 
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members  of  which  are  connected  with  the  people 
as  being  of  the  people  in  point  of  sentiment, 
interests,  inducements  and  apprehension  of  danger. 
•'Nothing,"  says  Barke,  "  is  security  to  any 
individual  but  the  common  interest  of  all." 

Is  the  Legislative  Council  as  it  is  now  constituted 
that   security?     The    majority  of    its  members 
are  not  of  the  people.    The    Indians,   who  are 
of  the  people,  are  in    a    minority.    The  former 
are  indeed    conscientious    and    mindful    of  the 
interests  of  the  people, according  to  their  lights.  But 
they  form  the  foreign  governing  power  of  the  land  ; 
they  represent  the  ruling  race  ;  and,  (to  cite  Burke 
again)  "when    any    community   is  subordinately 
•connected  wfth  another,  the  great  danger  of  the  con- 
nexion is  the  extreme  pride  and  self-complacency  of 
the  superior  which  in  all  matters  of  controversy  will 
probably  decide  in  its  favour."     Hence  the  value 
•attached  to  the  Indian  opinion  in  the  Council  and  the 
solicitude  for  their  support  shown  by  the  members 
of    Government    in    that  council,    in  particular 
'<by    Sir    William    Vincent,    the    mover    of  the 
Bills.     That    being  so,    of   what   use    will  the 
Rowlatt   Bills     be,   if    in    disregard    of  Indian 
opposition    in  the  Council,  they   are  passed  into 
law  by  the  British  majority  in  it  ?    Will  not  the  law 
*o  passed   fall    under    the    '<  greediest    of  legal 
categories,"  viz  laws  defined  by  Justinian  in  his 
code  in  the  maxim  as  Quod prindpi placuit  legis  habit 
•nanrr,™.  i  -    «  what  Dleases  the  Prince  has  the  force 
of  law"  ?    The  position  ot  tne  uegisi^r.^^^  rorce 

that  event  becomes  the  same  as  that  of  Parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  when  Thomas  Cromwell 
•crowded  it  with  members  directly  or  indirectly 
nominated  by  the  Royal  Council  and  got  it  under 
*' constitutional  forms  "  to  enact  new  laws  of  treason. 
The  Rowlatt  Bills,  passing  into  law  under  such 
circumstances,  will  be  no  different,  as  to  the  source 
of  their  authority,  from  the  Regulation  of  1818  or  the 
Governor-Generals'  Ordinance.  In  reality  they  will 
be  the  laws  of  the  Executive,  though  in  name  only 
the  Legislative  Council  will  be  their  parent — the 
voice  Jacob's,  the  hands  Esau's.  Why  place  the 
Legislative  Council  in  this  unenviable  position  ? 

It  is  these  considerations  which  ought  I  think  to 
move  the  Indian  members  to  oppose  these  Bills  and 
decline  to  take  any  responsibility  for  them  so  long 
as  the  Legislative  Councils  are  composed  of  an  official 
majority  and  so  long  as  the  Government  is  not 
representative  of  the  people.  And  they  should  dec- 
line all  the  more  because  public  opinion  which  they 
are  there  to  represent  and  support  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  insists  that  the  root  causes  of 
revolutionary  crime  must  be  removed  by  reforms  in 
the  direction  of  responsible  Government  before 
they  as  representatives  of  the  people  can  be  parties 
to  and  pass  criminal  laws  of  a  summary  character 
to  extinguish  the  manifestations  of  that  crime. 

The  fear  expressed  in  some  quarters  that 
there  will  be  no  chance  for  such  measures  as 
the  Rowlatt  Bills  after  Mr.  Montagu's  scheme  of 
responsible  government  comes  into  force,  ignores  the 
lesBons  of  history  and  actual  experience.    What  is 


the  ground  of  that  fear  ?    This,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  is 
that  demagogues  with  so-called  democratic  ideas  and 
visionary  schemes  of  Government  who  now  flatter 
the  people  and  rail  against  Government,  will  crowd 
the  new  councils  and   vote  plump  against  such  laws 
and  weaken  the  Executive  authority.    But  is  it  not 
the  case  as  proved  by  the  experience  of  all  demo- 
cratic countries,  that  nobody  is  so  willing  to  inter- 
fere with  the  liberties  of  the  people  as  the  people 
themselves  or  their  representatives  in  the  Legislature, 
where  the  people  through  those  representatives  are 
made  to  share  responsibly  for  the  peace  and  order 
of  their  land  ?   Note  what  Lord  Morley  says  in  his 
Recollections,— "The  idealist  becomes  in  busines 
excessively,  narrowly,  and  tiresomely,  pragmatic  and 
opportunist  and  actually  cultivates  near-sight.  With 
or  without  cause,  he  suspects  himself  and  is  bent 
on  showing  that  he  is  as  fit  for  the  profession  of  real 
politics  as  the  best  of  them". 

BREACHES  OF  THE  LAWS  OF  WAR. 
[By  Mr.  H.  V.  Nanjundayya,  c.  i.  e.,  m.  a.m.  l.J 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  proceedings  of  the 
Committee  that  has  been  at  work  on  the  enquiry 
into  the  German  misdeeds  in  the  course  of  the  war. 
Hitherto  it  has  been  considered  that  the  only  way  in 
which  such  misdeeds  could  be  punished  was  by  re- 
prisal. Now  that  the  war  has  come  to  an  end,  there 
can  evidently  be  no  occasion  for  reprisal  by  subjecting 
mete^"oW,rw,«-euJv2  tww.f.mflnt.  similar  to  what  they 
ment  is  legitimately  open  to  the  victorious  party,  to 
make  the  terms  of  peace  proportionately  harder  for 
a  dishonourable  than  to  an  honourable  enemy.  If  it 
is  the  object  of  the  enquiry  to  ascertain  the  exact 
degree  of  culpability  for  this  purpose,  one  can  under- 
stand the.  situation.  But  can  the  Allies  go  further 
and  place  on  trial  individual  delinquents  as  if  they 
were  criminals  according  to  the  Municipal  law  of  a 
State  ? 

To  take  the  case  of  the  foremost  offender  ;  No  one 
in  the  Allied  world  now  doubts  that  he  is  as  responsible 
for  the  frightful  war  and  sufferings  not  only  of  his 
own  subjects  but  of  millions  of  others,  as  one  who 
deliberately  applies  a  spark  to  a  gunpowder 
magazine  would  be  for  the  resulting  conflagaration. 
It  is  only  now  after  the  fall  that  stories  are  put 
forward  that  he  was  either  non  compos  mentis  or  an 
innocent  instrument  in  the  hands  of  others.  If  he 
were  tried  as  an  ordinary  criminal,  he  could  be  easily 
and  justly  subjected  to  the  punishment  prescribed  for 
murder.  But  what  tribunal  can  try  him  now  and 
under  what  law?  It  cannot  be  the  municipal  law  or 
the  municipal  tribunals  of  his  own  country  or  of  any 
of  the  Allied  countries  where  the  crimes  were  commit- 
ted. It  can  only  be  urged  that  he  broke  the  rules 
of  civilised  warfare  which,  in  more  definite  language, 
should  be  interpreted  as  recognised  rules  of  Interna- 
tional law. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  bring  about  a  convic- 
tion on  such  a  charge.  There  should  be  a  regularly 
constituted  tribunal  with  recognised  jurisdiction,  and 
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it  should  be  made  oat  that  a  recognised  law  has  been 
contravened.  That  the  International  law  provides 
no  sach  tribunal  is  a  commonplace.  Even  when  a 
modest  scheme  of  compulsory  arbitration  before  going 
to  war  was  placed  before  the  Powers  of  Europe,  it  was 
not  agreed  to,  and  Germany  was  the  chief  power 
which  rendered  nugatory  this  attempt  to  set  up  the 
Ha-ue  tribunal  on  a  recognised  basis.  The  ultimate 
reso°rt  when  any  state  has  transgressed  the  moral  or 
conventional  obligations,  thus  continues  to  be  only 
war,  and  the  penalty,  defeat  and  the  necessity  of  sub- 
mitting to  the  dictates  of  the  conqueror. 

The  next  point  is  whether  there  is  any  positive  law 
which    can  be  proved  to  have  been  contravened. 
That  the  laws  of  war  recognised  by  civilised  nations 
oblige  the  belligerents  to  abstain  from  many  of  the 
outrages  committed  by  the  Germans  in  cold  blood 
needs  no  reiteration.    But  these  rules  have  not  the 
sanction  necessary  to  constitute  them  positive  laws 
in  the  Austinian  sense.    Some  of  them  as  e.  g.,  to 
what  extent  neutral  traffic  may  be  interfered  with, 
have    not    been    universally  accepted  as  binding. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  prove  that  not  only  univer- 
sally accepted  laws  have  been  broken,  but  that  they 
are  such  as  can  be  punished  in  a  particular  manner 
by  a  recognised  authority  ? 

If  subordinate  persons  are  brought  to  trial  tor  their 
misdeeds,  can  they  not  plead  superior  commands  of 
their  state  authority  as  a  complete  justification 
before  an  international  tribunal,? 

ward*  fch«  p/jd  nf  tV.»  W«r  am -  W  *wwi 
i  otherwise  than  by  the  ordeal  of  the  War 
It  is   curious  that  high  legal  authorities 
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should  be  found  in  England,  France  and  elsewhere 
who  are  confident  of  successfully  bringing  to  book 
the  ex-Kaiser  and  his  advisers  for  their  delinquencies 
before  an  international  court.  Even  though  Charles  I 
of  England  was  tried  by  a  tribunal  of  his  own  country 
no  one  seriously  believed  that  he  had  been  convicted 
by  a  court  of  justice;  and  he  was  regarded  by  the  ma- 
jority of  those  who  had  been  his  subjects  as  a  martyr. 
Napoleon  was  incarcerated  in  St.  Helena ;  and 
though  this  was  an  act  of  state  not  to  be  judged  by 
canons  of  judicial  procedure,  the  British  Government 
was  subjected  to  much  censure  as  being  too  harsh  to 
a  fallen  enemy.  Is  it  really  wise  to  create  false 
sympathy  for  this  dethroned  Emperor  by  subjecting 
bim  to  what  is  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  mockery  of 
legal  procedure  ? 

The  life  of  the  Kaiser  is  not  intrinsically  more 
valuable  than  that  of  any  of  the  millions  of  the  vic- 
tims of  his  iniquitous  policy.  There  must  be  tens  of 
thousands  among  those  slain  in  the  war  whose  lives 
were  more  valuable  than  that  of  this  proud  autocrat. 
But  will  the  cutting  short  of  his  single  miserable  life 
afford  any  adequate  atonement  for  the  millions  of 
deaths  in  all  the  countries  of  the  world  ? 

It  is  of  course  quite  necessary  that  he  should  be 
rendered  absolutely  incapable  of  again  disturbing  the 
Peace  of  the  world.  Cannot  this  be  done  more 
straightforwardly  by  insisting  that  he  should  be 
given  up  to  one  of  the  Allied  powers  to  be  safely 
interred  alive  in  another  St.  Helena  ? 

It  may  be  that  Germany  will  plead  that  he  is  no 
longer  in  her  hands,  and  that  Holland  will  feel  in 
honour  bonnd  not  to  give  up  a  political  refugee.  But 
perhaps,  the  enormity  of  the  offence  may  justify 
the  use  of  moral  suasion  by  the  Allied  powers  on  a 
neutral  country,  which  after  all  will  not  be  able  to 
withstand  their  demand  in  the  last  resort. 


The  Definition  of  a  •  Christian.' 
The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  shall  be  obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  space  in  your  valu- 
able paper  for  some  remarks  I  should  like  to  make  on  the  above 
subject.  I  entirely  agree  with  your  contention  that  the  definiti- 
on of  a  '  Christian'  which  is  proposed  by  the  National  Council 
of  Missions  will  not  do.    There  are  other   objections  to  it 
besides  the  one  you  have  stated.    For  instance,    lean  flee 
many  pitfalls  before  anyone  who  sought  to  define   with  legal 
exactness  what  constituted  a  « profession   of  the  Christian 
Religion.'    If  a  man  declares  himself  to  be  a  Christian  we 
may°for  ordinary  purposes  safely  leave  him  to  put    his  own 
construction  upon  the  term,  as   an  «  orthodox  Hindu'  does 
in  his  foreword  to  a  recent  book  in  which  he    claims  to  be  a 
Christian-    But  any  such  profession  must  be  most  carefully 
constru  d  if  the  construction   is  to  bind   him    legally  in 
what  is,  in    the  eyes  of      the  State,   a  social  contract. 
The  truly  religious     man,    be  he  Hindu,    Christian  or 
Mohamedan,  will  always  be  conscious  of  the   religious  import 
of  the  union  of  man  and  woman  in  matrimony,  and  will  feel 
the  appropriateness  of  the  celebration  of  marria  ge  in  accord- 
ance with  such  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  as  th  e  religious 
community  to  which  he  belongs  may  ordain.    But  from  ,the 
point  of  view  of  the  State  it  is,  and  must  be,  a  legal  contract,, 
the  terms   of  which  it  is  possible  to  enforce  by  law.  To 
harmODize  the    demands    of   these  two    positions   is  not 
easy,  especially  in  a  country  where  there  are  several  great  re- 

lieions    in  each  of  which  a  large  body  of  tradition,  custom, 
6      »  ucwum    so  Interwoven    with  its 

religious  tenets   as  to  be  inseparable  from  them.     If  it 
deems  it    to    be    for    the  social  welfare  of    the  whola 
community,  the  State  may  demand  that  the  marriage  contract 
shall  contain  certain  provisions  such  as  are  made,  for  instance, 
with  regard  to  bigamy  in  the  laws  of  states  where  tbe  popula- 
tion as  a  whole  is  nominally  Christian.    But  unless  such  an 
enactment  can  be  made  for  the  whole  community  as  express- 
ing the  sentiment  of  that  community  as  a  whole,  tbe  State 
cannot  righteously  iuterfere  with  the  personal  liberty  of  the 
subject  by  binding  him  to  the  terms  of  a  contract  in  which 
be  has  not  had    the'  option  -of  a  free  personal    choice.  The 
solution  of  the  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  new 
Indian  Christian  Marriage  Act  seems  to  me  to  lie,  not  ir> 
the  definition  of  a  'Christian',  but,  in  the  definition  of  what 
shall    constitute  a  «  Christian  Marriage'.     The  definition 
proposed     by     the     National      Council     of  Missions, 
has  attained  its  shape  largely  in  view  of  a  pa  rticular  set  of 
circumstances  liable  to  make  a  certain  form  of  marriage 
ceremony  illegal.     B"t  if  the  settlement  of  the  legality  of  a 
marriage  is  to  turn  upon  the  definition  of  a  religious  term, 
the  many  and  rapid  religious  changes  which  are  taking  place 
in  India  may  soon  evolve  interminable  legal  discussions  and 
an  unending  series  of  law   suits.     I  am    not   a  lawyer^ 
and  my    terminology       may   therefore    not     be  legally 
exact,    but  I    would      suggest    something      like  the 
following  in  lieu  of  any  definition  of  the  term  «a  Christian.* 
"  For  the  purposes  of  the  administration    of  the  Indian 
Christian  Marriage  Act,  a  marriage  shall  be  deemed  a 
•Christian  Marriage'  finally  binding  the  contracting  parties  by 
each  and  all  of  those  provisions  of  the  Act    which  determine 
the  nature  of  the  contract,  if  both  of  the    contracting  parties 
shall,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  publicly  and  formally  d  °  lare 
themselves  adherents  of  tbe  Christian  Religion  and  desirous 
of   contracting   the  marriage  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Indian   Christian  Marriage  Act."    A  form  of  declaration 
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in    the  marriage 


in  harmony  with  the  above  conld  be  attached  to,  or 
form  a  part  of,  the  usual  public  notification  of  the 
( intended  marriage  or  be  included 
ceremony. 

While  this  would  leave  the  framers  of  the  Act  perfectly 
free  to  include  in  its  provisions  anything  which  they  deemed  to 
ie  required  by  the  principles  of  Christianity  or  demanded  by 
he  sentiment    of  the  Christian  community  in  general,  it 
(vould  al80  leave  the  contracting  parties  free.    Should  they 
ilect  to  enter  into  a  marriage  contract  the  terms  of  which 
vere    decided    by  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Christian 
Carriage  Act,  they  could  do  so.    But  no  person  usually  re- 
tarded as  a  Christian  should  be  compelled  to  take  that 
ourse  merely  because  he  happened  to  come  under  some  de- 
inition  of  the  term  'Christian'  which  had  received  official 
cccptance  at  a  particular  date,  and  which  it  would  be  very 
ifficult  to  alter  to  suit  subsequent  religious  changes  in  the 
lommunity  at  large  that  might  affect  the  popular  understand. 
,ig  of  the  term.  The  parties  would  be  legally  bound  by  the  terms 
fthe  contracfinto  which  they  had  entered,  and  no  subsequ- 
at  repudiation  of  the  Christian  religion  would  release  them 
torn  the  obligations  they  had  thus  voluntarily  undertaken, 
jcause  they  themselves  would    have  chosen  the  form  of 
mtract  which  they  would  accept.    Only  on  such  terms  can 
e  State  step  in  to  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  any  contract  or 
inish  those  who  fail  in  its  fulfilment. 

Kindly  accept  this  contribution  to  the    discussion  of  a 
bject  which. is  of  great  social  importance  and  of  interest 
others  than  adherents  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Yours  sincerely, 
=s______  A-  Christian, 

iR.  GANDHI  ON  THE  iNTEttUABiHi  ma.ftxvia.WI!j 

BILL. 

To  the  Editor,  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

I  have  read  the  paragraph  in  your  issue  of  the  23rd  inst. 
out  the  Patel  Marriage  Bill.  I  have  never  yet  given  an 
terview  to  any  body  on  the  Bill,  and  the  views  attributed 
me  represent  but  a  partial  truth.  Being  laid  up  in  bed, 
bad  not  taxed  myself  alone  the  Bill,  but  having  been  asked 
i  several  people  to  express  my  opinion,  I  began  to  study  the 
ill,  and  as  is  my  wont,  I  tried  first  to  understand  the 
ithor's  position.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Patel  told  me  there  was 
t  occaeion  for  me  to  be  in  a  hurry  to  form  my  views,  as  the 

(fill  was  not  likely  to  come  up  for  discussion  beiore  Septem- 

!  ir   and  in  order  to  help  me  to  study  the  Bill  he  sent  Mr. 

'aftari  to  me.  Mr.  Daftari  has  supplied  me  with  a  long  and 
ihaustive  memorandum  on  tha  subject.  I  have  not  yet  been 
ile  to  study  it,  and  with  the  present  programme  of  work 
ifore  me,  I  do  not  know  when  I  shall  be  able  to  study  the 
Memorandum  which  requires  looking  up  old  Law  cases  my 
wition,   so  far  as  I  can  state  it,  without  the  aforementioned 

.(udy,  is  this.  In  my  opinion,  the  question  specially  as  between 
rabmins  and  Dheds  does  not  arise  in  this  connection  at  all, 
iheds  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Brahmins  as  Ksbatiiyas, 
sishyas  or  Shoodras.  Their  peculiar  disability  is  not 
lected  either  one  way  or  the  other  by  the  Bill.  If  the  Bill 
mstitutes  an  attack  upon  Varndshram,  as  a  believer  in 
'arndshram-dharma  I  should  oppose  it.  I  am  told  my 
thodox  friends  that  it  does  constitute  such  an  attack.  I 
u  told  by  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  that  not  only  does  it 
ot  interfere  with  Varndshram,  but  it  merely  seeks  to  restore 
le  pre-British  State  of  Hindu  Law,  which  was  wrongly 

interpreted  by  judges,  who  being  ignorant  of  it,  were  guided 
y  biassed  or  corrupt  pandits.      Both  sides  have  very  able 

•iwyers.  *  Without  deciding  one  way  or  the  other  I  have 
jjdgested  that  the  effect  of  the  Bill  should  be  restricted  to 
itermarria^es  among  hUbeastes.  This  might  satisfy  the 
tost  ardent  reformer  at  least  as  a  first  step,  and  would 

pliable  meu  like  the  Hon.  Pandit  Malaviya  to  support  it. 

j'he  Ashram,  .  I  am  Yours  etc., 

Ubarniati,  Feb.  26.        J  M.  E.  GanDiu. 


INDIAN  CROP  FORECASTS  FOR  1918-19. 

i  Jhnn*lgT,raI  mem°™ndum  on  the  Sesamum  crop  of 
191819,  issued  by  the  Department  of  Statistics,  is  based  on 
reports  received  from  provinces  which  contain,  on  an  average 
76  per  cent  of  the  total  area  under  sesamum  in  British  India'. 
Uf  tne  Indian  States,  estimates  are  furnished  by  Hyderabad 
and  the  States  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  (including  Baroda) 
ine  present  estimate,  are  final  for  all  the  provinces  and  States 
except  Madras  and  Hyderabad.  A  supplementary  memorandum 
will  be  issued   in  April  containing  the  final   estimates  for 
f^n™    Hyder*b8Ld-     The  tota'  »™>  "ported  amounts  to 
I!'.0   a?rC8'  Wblch  18  19  Per  cent  beIow  the  revised  area 
at  this  time  last  year.   The  total  yield  is  estimated  at  1  88  000 

tons  (excluding  Hyderabad  for  which  no  estimate  of  outturn 
is  made  at  this  date).  This  is  43  per  cent  below  tha  revised 
estimate  on  this  date  last  year. 

irJc9.^™1  general  memoi™<l™  on  the  Cotton    crop  of 
1J18-19,  is  based  on   reports  furnished  by   provinces,  and 
refers  to  the  entire  cotton  area  of  India.     It  deals   with  the 
final  reports  on  both  the  early  and  the  late  crops  of  the  season 

I  fio,  n!S  rep°rted  ia    20'497>000    acres,     which  is 

4,691,000  acres,  or  nearly  19  per  cent,  below  the  revised 
fagure  of  last  yeer.  The  total  estimated  yield  is  3,671.000 
bales  o  400  lbs.  each,  which  is  8  per  cent  below  the  revised 
yield  of  last  year.  The  present  estimate  of  outturn  as  compared 
with  the  sum  of  actual  exports  (net)  abroad,  mill  consump- 
tion, and  extra-factory  consumption  in  1917-18  (4  204  000 
bales)  sho*8  a  decrease  of  13  per  cent.  Of  the  tote]  yield 
Oomras  represent  41  per  cent,  Bengal-Sind  24  Per  cent, 
SalemsandCambodias  7  per  cent,  Coompta-Dharwars  and 
Westerns  and  Northerns  6  per  cent  each,  Broach  4  per  cent 
and  Dholleras  and  Tinnevellys  3  per  cent  each. 

>Q?'ohi(?nalugeUJeraIinem0raDdll,n  onthe  Sugarcane  crop  of 
1918  19  mbasad  on  reports  received  from  provinces,  which 
contain  99  1  per  cent  of  the  tota!  ..rea  under  sugarcane  in 
Ornish  India.    Ihe^total  area  sown  is  estimated  at  2,820,000 

(gir)  is  estimateTaV2,237"o0O  tons^as  IfgfKnrf  J?a!.je§& 
tons  la6t  year,  or  a  decrease  of  29  per  cent.  The  season  was 
anything  but  favourable  to  the  crop,  owing  to  deficient  rain- 
fall, especially  in  Northern  India,  and  the  yield  is  generally 
below  uormal.  In  parts  of  the  United  Provinces,  the  Punjab 
and  Bombay  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  has,  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  fodder,  been  fed  to  cattle.  The  condition  of  the 
crop  is  reported  to  be  fair  to  good  in  Bihar  and  Orissa.  and 
the  North-West  Frontier  Province. 

A  supplementary  memorandum  on  the  Wheat  crop  of 
1918-19  (  for  the  period  ending  15th  February  ),  shows  that 
tbe  total  revised  area  for  All-India  now  stands  at  23,403,000 
acres,  as  against  23,472,000  acres  reported  iD  tbe  first  fore- 
cast. The  rains  that  fell  at  the  end  of  January,  and  espe- 
cially those  falling  recently  have  greatly  improved  the 
prospects  of  the  crop,  tbe  present  condition  of  which  ia 
generally  fair  to  good  except  in  Bombay  and  Sind,  where  the 
outlook  is  far  from  satisfactory.  Hail  to  some  extent  has 
damaged  the  crop  in  several  districts  of  the  Central  Pro- 
vinces and  Berar.  More  rain  is  now  wanted  in  parts  of 
the  Punjib  and  the  North-West  Frontier  Province. 

The  final  general  memorandum  on  the  Rice  crop  of 
1918-19  is  based  upon  reports  received  from  provinces,  which 
contain  99  per  cent  of  the  total  area  under  rice  in  British 
India.  The  statistics  of  acreage,  outturn,  etc.,  refer  to  all  rice 
crops,  both  early  and  late  in  all  the  reporting  provinces.  The 
total  area  reported  is  75,864,000  acres  as  compared  with 
80»14l,000  acres,  the  revised  final  area  of  year.  The  present 
figure,  therefore,  shows  a  decrease  of  5  per  oent  as  compared 
with  the  area  of  1917-18.  The  total  yield  is  estimated  at 
23,822,000  tons  of  cleaned  rice,  as  against  36,249,*  00  tone, 
the  finally  revised  estimate  of  the  last  year,  or  a  decrease  of 
34  per  cent.  The  season  has  been  unfavourable  owing  mainly 
to  scanty  rains,  especially  in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  Madras  and 
the  United  Provinces.  The  average  yield  per  acre,  it  may  be 
noted,  works  out  to  703  lbs,  aa  against  1,013  lbs  in  1917-18, 
973  lbs  in  1916-17,  941  lbs  in  1915  16,  796  lbs  in  1914-15, 
855  lbs  in  1913-14,  891  lbs  in  1912-13,  1,041  lbs  in  1911*12 
and  1,077  lbs  in  1910-11.  In  addition  to  the  areas  for  which 
particulars  are  given  above,  rice  is  grown  in  certain  other 
tracts*  in  British  India,  and  the  average  area  so  gro»vn  for 
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the  five  years  ending  1916-17  has  been  some  870,000  acres 
with  an  estimated  yield  of  273,000  tons.  This  outturn  is 
excluded  from  the  grand  total  23,822,000  tons  since  recent 
estimates  hav*  not  been  received  for  these  areas.   

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PRO  LEGE  PATELIA. 
Wanted,  a  Non-brahman  Malayali    girl  of  about 
15  English-educated,  handsome  and  of  a  respectable 
parentage,    to  marry  a  yoong,    Brahman,  College 
Student  fair  and  strong,  of  high  connections. 

Please  send  photograph,  if  possible.  Correspon- 
dence confidential  , .  ,  „ 
•«  The  Theosophical  Nationalist. 

23.2.19  C/o  "  The  Indian  Social  Reformer." 

THREE  READINGS  OF  A  PALM. 

A  politico— social  work,  in  scope,  says  the  "  Indian  Daily 
legraph"  it  compares  vith  Marie  Corelli's  « Sorrows  of 
of  Satan— it  is  a  book  "  written  with  a  great  purpose  etc. 
Several  other  Papers  have  reviewed  it  as  suitable  for  the  study 
of  the  thoughtful  both  among  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 

Price  Re  :  1-8-0  Post  free.  Address  :  The  Asian  Transit 
Co.    72,  Apollo  Street,  Fort,  Bombay.   
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*'  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest— I  will  not  equivocate— I  will  not 
xcuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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NOTES 


The  Late  Rev.  H.  A.  Walter.  We  much  regret 
that  we  did  not  notice  earlier  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  on  the  ist  November  1918,  of  the  Rev. 
Howard  Arnold  Walter  at  the  early  age  of  35.  The 
Rev.  E.  D.  Lucas  contributes  to  the  January  Young 
Men  of  India  a  vivid  sketch  of  Mr.  Walter's  life, 
character  and  personality.  Owing  to  over-exertion 
in  bicycle-riding,  he  contracted  a  weakness  of  the 
heart  in  early  youth,  but  he  bore  it  bravely 
and  had  a  brilliant  academic  career  at  Princeton, 
President  Wilson's,  University.  From  there  he 
went  to  Japan  as  a  Professor  in  the  Waseda  Univer- 
sity. He  endeared  himself  to  the  Japanese  students, 
says  Mr.  Lucas,  as  few  foreigners  are  able  to  do, 
and  when  he  left  it,  it  was  with  the  universal  desire  of 
his  students  that  he  return  to  them  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. From  Japan  he  went  back  to  the  United 
States  and  after  a  course  at  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary at  Hartford,  he  spent  some  time  in  Scotland  and 
Germany  continuing  his  theological  studies.  He 
married  in  1910,  and  came  to  India  with  Mrs. 
Walter  two  years  later.  His  work  among  students 
in  Lahore  was  highly  appreciated.  He  came  to 
Bombay  in  October  last  to  sail  for  Mesopotamia. 
His  companion,  Mr.  Hyde,  was  taken  ill  with  fever, 
and  in  the  delay  occasioned  thereby  Mr.  Walter, 
who  had  heard  of  his  wife's  illness  at  Lahore,  re- 
turned, only  to  be  taken  ill  himself  the  next  day, 
and  arter  two  days  he  was  called  away.  His  last 
word-i  were:  "O  Christ,  I  am  ready."  We  had  no 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  late  Mr.  Walter,  but  we 
had  f  he  pleasure  of  hearing  from  him  occasionally 
and  always  with  a  helpful  thought.  The  first  occa- 
sion was  when,  in  the  days  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  President  Wilson  was  being  held 
up  in  some  of  our  English  contemporaries  as  a  word- 
spinntr,  a  milk-sop,  and  a  man  without  backbone. 
The Rtformer  in  an  editorial  paragraph  pointed  out 
that  this  was  totally  at  variance  with  Indian  opinion 
which  i. eld  the  President  in  high  respect  for  his 
character  and  principles,  Mr.  Walter  wrote  from 
Kashmir,  we  think,  expressing  his  keen  pleasure 
that  educated  India  had  such  a  right  view  of  Pre- 
Bident  Wilson  whom  he  well  knew  as  his  own  pro- 


fessor at  the  University.  He  asked  for  several 
copies  of  the  issue  to  be  sent  to  America.  In  his 
list  of  books  for  a  "Secretary's  personal  library'' 
published  in  the  January  Young  Men  of  India —a 
comprehensive  and  up-to-date  list  which  we  com- 
mend to  those  who  feel  the  need  of  such  a  list — we 
are  touched  and  proud  to  see  the  name  of  the  Indian 
Social  Reformer,  the  only  journal  in  the  whole  list. 
We  offer  our  respectful  sympathy  to  the  family 
and  colleagues  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter. 


Europeans  and  Indian  Constitutional  Reform : 
We  are  obliged  to  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Gray  for  sending 
us  the  thoughtful  and  helpful  article  on  the  attitude 
of  Europeans  in  India  to  constitutional  reform.  Mr. 
Gray  is  a  quiet  worker  not  particularly  fond  of  publi- 
city and  that  is  why  his  (  and  Mrs.  Gray's)  constant 
and  consistent  efforts  to  bring  about  a  friendly  and 
sympathetic  understanding  between  thoughtful 
Englishmen  and  Indians  in  Bombay,  are  practically 
unknown  to  the  newspaper  reading  public.  Their 
influence  among  the  best  class  of  the  English 
community  in  Bombay  is  great  and  their  liberal 
views  in  all  matters  relating  to  India,  are  matter  of 
common  knowledge  among  their  own.  countrymen. 
They  are  both  of  them  closely  associated  with  Indian 
social  service  work  and  workers  who  highly  appre- 
ciate their  helpfulness  and  practical  wisdom.  We 
are  sure  that  Mr.  Gray's  frank  and  impartial  state- 
ment of  the  position  of  Englishmen  in  regard  to 
Indian  constitutional  reform,  will  be  appreciated  by 
all  thoughtful  Indians  who  believe,  like  him,  that 
the  future  of  this  country  is  intimately  involved  in 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  both  communities  in  the 
common  cause  of  the  public  good.  We  reserve  our 
own  comments  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  ques- 
tion until  after  such  light  as  others  of  our  readers 
may  like  to  contribute  towards  its  elucidation. 
Meanwhile  we  cordially  endorse  Mr.  Gray's 
proposition  that  a  discusion  can  be  fruitful 
only  if  both  sides  approach  the  problem  with  the 
firm  resolve  to  understand  and  interpret  each  other 
on  a  high  plane  of  motive  and  intention.  We  shall  be 
glad  to  publish  any  communications  that  may  be 
evoked  by  Mr.  Gray's  article,  which  does  not  trans- 
gress this  principle. 


The  Rowlatt  Bills.  On  Saturday  before  last  the 
Select  Committee's  report  on  the  Criminal  Emergency 
Power  Bill,  which  is  one  of  the  two  Rowlatt  Bills, 
was  presented  to  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council.  The 
two  important  amendments  introduced  in  Committee 
are  that  the  duration  of  the  Bill  is  proposed  to  be 
restricted  to  three  years,  and  words  are  inserted  to  the 
effect  that  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  shall  apply  only  to 
anarchic  and  revolutionary  crime.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  amendments  giving  a  little  more  rope  to  the 
accused  person  than  did  the  original  Bill,  bat  noth- 
ing is  done  to  make  the  roping-in  process  more  in 
accord  with  the  principles  and  forms  which  invest  it 
with  a  judicial  character.   The  objection  being  to  the 
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discarding  of  judicial  methods  in  dealing  with  a 
person  accused  under  the  Bill,  changes  in  regard  to 
the  Police  Statiou  at  which  reports  should  oe  made 
or  in  the  length  of  time  that  an  order  under  it  should 
be  in  force,  do  not  affect  the  character  of  the 
Bill  from  the  subjects' point  of  view.  What  does  it 
really  matter  to  a  man  punished  under  this  Bill 
whether  the  rules  made  for  the  guidance  of  visitiug 
committees  are  or  are  not  published  in  the  official 
Gazette?  And  what  difference  does  it  make, 
whether  the  period  contemplated  by  clause  40, 
sub-clause  3,  is  thirty  days  as  in  the  original  draft 
or  twenty-one  days  or  in  the  Select,  Coramijtee's  re- 
vised Bill  ?  '*  It  will  be  observed  "  says  the  Select 
Committee's  report,  "  that  all  the  amendments  we 
have  made  in  the  Bill  are  amendments  in  favour  of 
the  subject  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  main 
scheme  of  the  Bill  has  not  been  materially  altered." 
The  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  perfectly  true,  but 
as  for  the  first  part,  the  favours  conferred  on  the 
subject  are  not  likely  to  avail  him  much  in  proving 
his  iunocouce  if  he  happens  to  be  innocent. 


The  Origin  of  an  Amendment-  The  Servant  of 
India  writing  on  the  Rowlatt  Bills,  observes  :  "  The 
suggestion  that  such  legislation,  even  when  permis- 
sible as  an  an  emergent  measure  or  one  necessitated 
by  exceptional  circumstances,  must  be  of  a  tem- 
porary character  was  first  made  by  Sir  Narayan 
Chandavarkar  in  one  of  his  three  letters  to  the 
Times  of  India  on  the  Rowlatt  Bills,  which  have 
been  since  widely  quoted  in  the  Press  as  constitut- 
ing an  authoritative  and  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  from  the  legal  and 
constitutional  point  of  view.  Sir  Narayan's  pointed 
suggestion  was  taken  up  by  the  Hon,  Mr.  Surendra- 
nath  Banerjea,  who  threw  out  the  hint  by  putting  it 
Sir  William  Vincent,  by  way  of  a  question  while 
the  latter  was  replying  to  the  debate.  The  announ- 
cement accepting  the  suggestion  came  later  on  and 
has  now  been  given  effect  to  in  the  Bill  as  amended 
by  the  Select  Committee.  We  are  inclined  to  give 
the  credit  for  it  to  Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar,  with 
whom  the  suggestion  originated."  We  believe  that 
our  contemporary  is  right  in  tracing  the  origin  of 
the  idea  of  limiting  the  duration  of  the  Emergency 
Bill  to  Sir  Narayan's  writings,  though  Sir  Narayan 
clearly  meant  that  the  period  must  be  one  of 
actual  emergency  and  not  a  .  period  of  any 
two  or  three  years  of  anticipated  emergency. 
Indeed,  his  articles  published  in  these  columns 
are  explicit  on  the  point.  He  does  not  regard 
the  Government  proposal  to  make  the  Bill 
operative  for  three  years  only  as  any  improve- 
ment, and  insists  that  it  does  not  remove  the 
essential  objections  to  the  Bill,  which  remain  as 
strong  as  ever. 


Sivaji  and  Afzal  iChan  :  The  English  corres- 
pondent who,  writing  to  the  Tribune,  repeats  the 
discredited  version  of  the  Sivaji — Afzal  Khan  incid- 
ent, should  read  what  Professor  Rawlinson  and  Mr. 
Kincaid,  the  latest  writers  on  Sivap,  who  have  had 
the  advantage  of  access  to  original  documents  and 
also  of  many  years  spent  in  Maharashtra,  have  to 
say  on  the  incident.  Professor  Rawlinson  writes  : 
"He  (Sivaji)  certainly,  from  the  English  point 
of  view,  acted  treacterously  towards  Afzal  Khan. 
On  the  other  hand,  Afzal  Khan,  with  his  knowledge 
of  the  Dekhan,  deserves  little  commiseration.  No 
officer  of  intelligence  should  have  walked  into  snch  a 
trap,  and  Shivaji  was,  moreover,  incensed  by 
the  wanton  desecration  of  the  most  holy  of  the 
Dekhan  shrines.  Nor  is  there  much  doubt  that  the 
dungeon  prepared  for  Shahji  would  have  been 
quickly  filled  by  his  son— -perhaps,  according  to 
Mahomedan  usage,  maimed  and  blinded— -had  he 


surrendered  to  his  opponent."  In  a  foot-note  to  this 
passage,  Professor  Rawlinson  pertinently  asks: 
"  The  murder  of  Afzal  Khan  was,  after  all,  no  more 
treacherous  than  the  murder  of  Red  Comyn.  Yet 
what  historian  seriously  blames  Robert  the  Bruce?" 
Mr.  Kincaid,  whose  History  of  the  Maratha  People, 
was  published  last  year,  accepts  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Ranade's  view  that  the  killing  of  Afzal  Khan  was  an 
act  of  self-defence.  "If  Shivaji  had  been  a  trea- 
cherous assassin  such  as  he  has  been  commonly 
portrayed,"  observes  Mr.  Kincaid,  "  he  would  never 
have  achieved  what  he  did."  We  should  beware  of 
bringing  in  false  history  to  the  support  of  race 
prejudice. 


Representation   of  the  Backward  Classes :— The 

Deccan  Ryot  rightly  takes  exception  to  the  definition 
proposed  for  the  backward  classes,  namely,  those 
which  have  less  than  5  per  thousand  of  literates. 
What  Mr.  Joshi  had  said  was  5  per  cent  and  we  had 
also  the  same  proportion  in  mind  when  we  wrote  on 
the  subject,  though  by  a  slip  of  the  pen  it  was 
stated  as  5  per  thousand.  Our  contemporary  will 
admit  that  50  per  1000  is  not  a  too  low  proportion. 
In  this  connection,  we  may  refer  to  a  letter  which 
we  have  received  from  Mr.  Kadam  enclosing  for 
publication  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had  sent  to 
the  Special  Officer  of  the  Government  of  Bombay 
in  deputation  on  the  reform  scheme.  Mr.  G.  K. 
Kadam  was  one  of  the  witnesses  who  had  been 
included  in  the  printed  list,  and  he  had  accepted 
the  invitation  to  give  evidence  before  the  Franchise 
Committee  on  behalf  of  the  Marathas.  In  the  letter 
of  which  he  has  sent  us  a  copy,  he  backs  out  of  the 
engagement  on  the  ground  that  none  of  the  trusted 
Maratha  leaders  were  on  the  Committee.  Mr.  Kadam 
surely  knew  who  the  members  of  the  Committee 
were  when  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  give 
evidence.  His  declaration  of  a  "boycott"  of  the 
Franchise  Committee  does  not  seem  to  have  had 
any  effect,  as  we  learn  from  a  contemporary 
that  his  place  was  readily  taken  by  another 
Maratha  leader,  Mr.  Jadhav.  Nevertheless,  we  regret 
Mr.  Kadam's  eleventh  hour  decision,  because  it  is 
just  possible  that  he  might  have  helped  the 
Committee  to  meet  some  of  the  difficulties 
urged  as  standing  in  the  way  of  special  Maratha 
representation.  Now  that  the  district  and  not  the 
Division  is  to  be  the  electoral  unit  of  area,  and  that 
elections  are  to  be  direct,  there  is  every  chance  that 
in  the  districts  where  they  are  most  concentrated, 
the  Marathas  will  be  able  to  carry  one  or  more 
seats,  even  without  the  reservation  of  seats  which 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Joshi,  and  which  we  cordially 
supported. 


The  Bombay  Hindu  Widows'  Home.  We  print 
today  the  second  year's  report  of  the  Bombay 
Hindu  Widows'  Home,  Unlike  the  famous  Hingne- 
Budruk  institution  of  that  name,  which  debars 
widows  from  being  remarried  from  its  premises,  the 
Bombay  Home  expressly  welcomes  widows  who  wish 
to  remarry  and  undertakes  to  help  them  to  do  so. 
It  is,  •  therefore,  very  creditable  to  the  committee  of 
management,  and  particularly  to  the  Joint  Superin- 
tendents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Wagh,  that  the  institu- 
tion has  during  the  short  time  that  it  has  been  in 
existence  achieved  results  on  which  the  Bombay 
Presidency  Social  Reform  Association  may  congra- 
tulate itself. 


Kanya  Maha  Vidyalaya,  Jullundhar :  We  are  re- 
quested to  announce  that  Mr.  M.  K.  Gandhi  has 
kindly  consented  to  preside  over  the  prize 
distribution  function  at  the  anniversary  occasion  of 
the  Kanya  Maha  Vidyalaya,  Jullundhar,  to  be 
celebrated  on  the  19th  and  20th  instants. 
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Mr.  GANDHI  ON  THE  INTER-CASTE 
{                     MARRIAGE  BILL, 
j   :  

-  We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Gandhi  for  his  letter  on 
i  the  Inter-Caste  Marriage  Bill  which  we  published 
;  last  week.    He  says,  in  effect,  that  he  has  not  bad 

time  to  go  into  the  matter  fully.    He  repudiates  the 

statement  attributed  to  him  implying  that  the  Bill 
'  is  especially  objectionable  because  it  makes  no  dis- 
J  tinction  between  Dheds  and  other  Hindus  (or  inter- 
:  marriage  purposes.  This  is  what  we  expected. 
!  What  we  did  not  expect,  however,  is  Mr.  Gandhi's 
:!  avowal  of  himself  as  a  believer  in  V '  arnashrama 
I  Dharma. '  We- are  sure  his  interpretation  of  the 
\  principle  is  widely  different  from  that  of  the  Maharaja 
j  of  Darbhanga,  for  instance.  A  Varnashrama  Dharma 
n  which  is  in  line  with  the  life  of  Mr.  Gandhi  to  whom 
I  all  men  are  brothers,  and  who  went  very  near  break- 
i  ing  np  his  Ashram  rather  than  allow  a  depressed 
'  classes  family  to  be  invidionsly  distingnished  from 

the  rest  of  the  brotherhood,  is  not  likely  to  be  violat- 
[  ed  by  intermarriages  between  the  several  castes  of 

Hindus  and  even  between  Hindus  and  non-Hindus. 
c  Bat  because  he  hesitates  to  say  so,  leaving  it  to  the 
'  lawyers  (of  all  persons)  to  settle  the  point,  the 
,  opponents  of  the  Bill  are  likely  to  confound  his 
i  Varnashrama,  Dharma  with  that  of  the  Maharaja 
'  of  Darbhanga  and  the  Hindu  Message  of  Srirangam. 
fi  That  is  the  danger  of  os-ing  phrases  which  have  a 
:  recognised  popular  meaning,  to  denote  principles 
)  which  cot  sharply  across  current  popular  prejndice*. 
i:  As  regards  Mr.  Gandhi's  suggestion  to  restrict  the 
f  permissive  provisions  of  (he  Bill  to  intermarriages 
['  among  sub-castes,  as  it  wou'd  enlist  Pandit  Madan 
L  Mohan  Malaviya's  support,  we  may  point  ont  that 
f  intermarriage  between  sub-castes  which  are  recog- 
\  nised  as  branches  of  the  same  caste  e.  g>  Brahmins, 
[  Bhatias,  Baniyas,  Kayastha0,  Shenvis  &c.   do  not 

reqnire  a  law  to  make  them  valid.    Such  marriages 

have  taken  place  and  are  taking  place  in  increasing 
,  numbers — the  Dhavale-Gokbale  marriage  is  a  recent 
(  instance — and  nobody  has  thought  of  questioning  their 
'  validity  even  according  to  orthodox  ideas  of  Hindu 

law.  Mr.  Patel  will  do  well  to  drop  the  Bill  rather  than 
,  restrict  it  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Gandhi.  To  validate 
(  intermarriages  among  sub-castes  necessarily  implies 

a  donbt  as  to  the  validity  of  sneh  marriages  prior 
1  to  the    validating    Bill,     which   will     be  offensive 

and,  possibly,  detrimental  to  the  offspring  of  such 

previous  intermarriages. 

t     As    regards    castes    which    are    not  popularly 
recognised  as  sob-castes  of  certain  main  castes,  the 
position    nnder    Mr.  Gandhi's  restricted    Bill  for 
L  obvious  reasons  will,  in  no  wise,  differ  from  what 
it    is  at  present.     There  is  no  means,  so  far  as 
:  we  know,  by  which  a  persou  can  legally  establish 
1  that  his  or  her  caste  is  a  sub-caste  of  a  caste  of  which 
|  the  caste  of  the  other  party  is  also  a  sub-caste.  In 
j  practice,  what  will  happen  is  that  two  persons  who 
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are  bent  on  marrying,  will  invent  for  themselves  an 
imaginary  common  main  caste  which  the  Hindu 
community,  as  a  rule  will,  in  accordance  with  its 
traditional  policy,  accept  to  save  itself  trouble.  The 
trouble  will  arise  when  an  interested  party  drags 
the  matter  to  a  court  of  law,  it  may  be  long  after 
the  intermarrying  parents  are  dead  and  gone,  in 
order  to  deprive  their  children  of  any  property  which 
their  parents  may  have  bequeathed  to  them.  Should 
we  leave  things  in  such  uncertainty,  and  should  we 
offer  through  the  legislature  an  incentive  to  imagin- 
ary caste  formations  ?  We  should  exp2ct  Mr.  Gandhi 
to  favonr  the  straight  way  which  is  also  the  short 
way  and  the  right  way. 


THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 


As  a  literary  performance  the  Financial  State- 
ment, the  first,  presented  by  Sir  James  Meston, 
is  of  high  distinction.  But  apart  from  that,  the 
only  bright  feature  of  what  the  Finance  Member 
himself  called  '  a  hard-hearted  budget  '  is  the 
raising  of  the  taxable  minimum  for  income-tax  from 
Rs.  iooo  to  Rs.  2oco  per  annum.  This  change  will 
be  a  great  relief  to  the  poorest  class  of  income-tax 
payers  who  have  been  hard  hit  by  the  rise  in  prices 
all  round.  Fo'r  the  rest,  there  is  little  in  the  Budget 
on  which  we  can  congratulate  the  country.  The 
total  revenue  in  the  coming  year  is  expected  to  reach 
the  record  sum  of  £  8o  millions,  but  the  expenditure 
will  be  still  more  by  six  millions  which  it  is  proposed 
to  obtain  by  means  of  an  excess  profits  duty.  Quite 
one  half  of  the  expenditure  of  over  85  millions  is  on 
account  of  the  Army,  and  the  Finance  Member 
expressed  himself  deeply  indebted  to  His  Fxcellency 
the  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  great  consideration 
that  he  had  shown  for  his  financial  difficulties  in 
stating  the  requirements  of  the  Army  for  the  next 
year.  One  wonders  what  would  have  been  the  result 
if  the  Commander-in-Chief  had  not  been  so  con- 
siderate.  We  are  unable  to  share  Sir  James  Meston's 
satisfaction  at  the  unprecedentedly  large  sum  of 
nearly  18  millions  which  has  been  allotted  to  railways. 
Experience  has  done  much  to  damp  the  high  hopes 
that  used  to  be  entertained  as  to  the  utility  of  railways 
in  India  in  times  of  famine.  Whenever  a  serious 
famine  has  occurred,  the  railways  have  been  there 
to  be  sure,  but  a  concurrent  famine  of  waggons  has 
prevented  them  from  being  as  useful  as  they  were 
expected  to  be.  Add  to  this  the  recent  action 
of  Provincial  Governments,  in  their  exaggerated 
idea  of  their  own  independence,  prohibiting  exports 
of  food-grains  to  neighbouring  provinces  where 
people  are  starving,  and  the  Government  of  India 
meekly  abdicating  its  functions  as  the  Central 
Government,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  wisdom  of 
extending  our  railways  before  settling  the  scope  of 
the  Central  and  the  limits  of  Provincial  authority, 
is  more  than  doubtful.  The  Finance  Member's 
eloquence  when  referring  to  the  sore  trials  which 
the  country  has  had  to  undergo  and  is  undergoing 
is  touching,  but  it  is  not  much  else.  A  friendly 
journal  takes  it  "  as  a  good  omen  that  while 
preaching    the  need    for  economy   in   all  non-es 
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sentials,  Sir  James  Meston  couples  with  it  courage- 
ous outlay  on  the  essentials."  Judged  in  the  light 
of  his  Budget,  this  can  only  mean  that  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Pioneer  at  least,  the  only  essentials  are  the 
Army  and  Railway,  and  that  education,  sanitation, 
and  all  the  rest  of  what  are  known  as  nation- 
building  functions  of  the  State,  are  non-essentials. 
In  other  words,  the  people  of  India  exist  for  the 
Army  and  the  Railways  and  not  these  great 
institutions  for  the  people! 


EUROPEANS  AND  INDIAN  CONSTITUTIONAL 
REFORM, 


(By  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Gkay.) 
It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  however  sadly  we  de- 
plore the  fact,  that  relations  between  Indians  and 
Europeans  are  at  the  moment  less  happy  than  they 
have  ever  been.  Race  prejudice  has  been  revived, 
and  race  feeling  has  been  embittered.  In  spite  of 
many  real  friendships  between  men  and  between 
women  of  the  two  races  there  exists  on  both  sides  a 
feeling  of  disappointment  and  irritation  which  some- 
times, especially  among  the  younger  men  of  this 
country,  has  become  envenomed.  It  is  extremely  un- 
fortunate in  itself,  and  it  is  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
path  of  progress,  seeing  that  no  worthy  ideal  will 
ever  be  reached  unless  both  races  work  together  for 
India's  good.  Yet  the  case  is  by  no  means  hopeless, 
for  behind  all  the  froth  and  lond-speakiug  there  is  a 
fond  of  commonsense  and  regard  for  justice  in  both 
commnnities  to  which  we  can  make  appeal.  And  it 
may  help  a  little  towards  understanding  if  we  make 
an  attempt  to  understand  and  to  explain  the  ordinary 
Englishman's  attitude  towards  the  Indian  aspiration 
for  greater  political  power. 

There  are  selfish  men  in  all  communities,  and  just 
as  there  are  Indians  whose  enthusiasm  for  reform  has 
nothing  better  behind  it  than  the  greed  for  personal 
place  and  power,  so  there  are  Europeans  whose  opi- 
nions are  determined  by  nothing  bigger  than  self- 
interest.  It  was  a  pleasanter  country  to  live  in  when 
their  supremacy  and  authority  were  unquestioned  and 
when  they  could  command  any  amount  of  submissive 
service.  Moreover  they  fear  that  if  political  power 
passes  to  any  extent  into  the  hands  of  Indians  their 
business  interests  may  suffer,  and  the  money  they 
have  invested  in  India  may  be  endangered.  How 
many  there  are  of  whom  this  can  fairly  be  said  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  future  is  not  goin<r 
to  be  determined  by  them.  No  man,  whether  Euro- 
pean or  Indian,  who  considers  a  public  matter  solely 
from  the  point  of  view  of  self-interest  deserves  a 
hearing.  He  has  put  himself  out  of  court  with  all 
civilised  men.  It  is  exceedingly  unfortunate  that  so 
much  colour  should  have  been  given  to  the  accusa- 
tion  that  in  the  consideration  of  Indian  constitutional 
reform  Englishmen  are  putting  their  own  selfish 
interests  in  the  forefront.  But  of  opposition  which 
has  this  as  its  spring  no  patriotic  Indian  need  have 
any  fear.    The  time  is  past  when  it  could  prevail. 

But  there  are  other  Europeans  whose  doubts  and 
hesitations  are  of  a  very  much  more  honourable  kind 


and  whose  slowness  in  approving  of  political  changes 
is  due,  not  to  any  selfish  clinging  to  power  for  them, 
selves  or  their  class,  but  to  a  genuine  concern  about 
the  good  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  It  U  very  sel- 
dom that  one  hears  anyone  question  the  justice  of 


an  extension  of  self-governing  power,  and  of 
responsibility,  in  India.  It  has  to  come,  and 
it  ought  to  come,  is  what  nearly  everyone  ad- 
mits. It  is  the  natural  conclusion  of  the  work 
Britain  has  done  in  this  country.  If  the  people  do 
not  become  able  to  govern  themselves,  then  Britain 
has  failed.  But  these  Englishmen  feel  that  the  time 
is  not  ripe  yet  for  any  considerable  extension  of 
power.  They  feel  themselves  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  greit  illiterate  masses  of  the  people, 
and  they  do  not  believe  that  their  interests  would 
yet  be  safe  under  an  administration  that  was  mainly 
Indian.  They  are  quite  sure  that  many  of  the  Indian 
politicians  who  would  come  into  power  under  the 
Reforms  scheme  have  no  genuine  democratic  enthu- 
siasm whatsoever,  but  only  desire  to  get  authority 
into  their  own  hands.  They  see  that  the  desire  to 
raise  the  depressed  classes  is  shared  by  only  a  small 
band  of  enlightened  men.  With  all  the  criticism 
which  has  been  directed  against  Government  for  not 
pushing  on  primary  education,  it  is  clear  to  them 
that  the  higher  castes  have  no  wish  at  all  to  see  the 
common  people  becoming  educated.  They  know 
that  such  a  movement  as  that  of  cooperative  societies 
owe^  its  sncces  and  beneficence  to  the  backing  it  has 
had  from  Government,  and  not  to  Indian  philan- 
thropy. 

Moreover,  they  are  conviuced  that  under  an  admin- 
istration more  in  Indian  hands  there  would  be  a 
falling  off  in  efficiency  which  would  in  the  end  entail 
hardship  on  the  people.  Indians  are  somewhat 
clamorously  proclaiming  their  equality  with  Europ- 
eans, and  resent  the  suggestion  that  there  is  any 
office  now  held  by  an  Englishman  which  an  Indian 
could  not  be  found  to  fill  with  equal  ability  and 
success.  The  Europeans  I  speak  of  feel  that  it  is 
not  race  prejudice  which  makes  them  doubt  the 
validity  of  that  claim.  They  believe  that  facts  prove 
that  for  the  present  the  average  Indian  trained  man 
is  not  so  trustworthy,  so  able  as  the  average  English- 
man of  the  class  whom  he  wishes  to  replace.  Some 
of  them  have  known  instances  of  a  department 
passing  more  largely  than  before  into  Indian  hands 
with  the  result  that  it  was  less  efficiently,  and  to 
speak  plainly,  less  honestly  administered.  Many  of 
them  believe  from  experience  that  throughout  India, 
speaking  generally,  the  people  prefer  to  have  cases 
tried  by  an  English  rather  than  by  an  Indian  judge. 
And  hence  they  cannot  view  without  misgiving  the 
prospect  of  an  immediate  and  rapid  substitution 
of  an  Indian  for  a  European  administration. 

How  far  these  doubts  and  hesitations  are  justified 
I  am  not  goiug  to  try  to  estimate.  That  they  are 
wholly  unjustified  no  one  can  truthfully  say.  Pro- 
bably no  one  knows  better  what  amount  of  truth 
there  is  in  the  allegations  which  are  made  than  does 
the  Indian  who  has  trained  himself  to  look  for  aud 
acknowledge  the  facts,    Aud  I  venture  to  say  to  my 
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,  Indian  friends  that,  however  exaggerated  these 
donbts  and  hesitations  may  seem  to  them  yet,  if  they 

[  do  recognise  that  there  are  some  grounds  for 
them  in  actual  facts,  it  would  greatly  clear  the 

'  air   if  they  would  frankly  acknowledge  it.  That 

•  acknowledgment  is  often  made  in  private  conver- 
sation, but  very  rarely  in  public  print.    There  is  un- 

»  doubtedly  among  a  class  of  Europeans  who  have  done 
"  much  useful  work  for  India  a  good  deal  of  irritation 
'  and  part  of  it  is  due  to  a  feeling  that  much  of  the 
,  criticism  directed  against  them  is  neither  fair  nor 
wholly  honest.  They  are  tired  of  being  misrepresented 
and  abused.    They  are  conscious  of  having  tried  to  do 
their  duty,  and  of  having  given  to  India  some  service  at 
!  any  rate  that  was  disinterested.  They  do  not  expect  or 
wish  for  thanks,  but  they  are  a  little  weary  of  being 
j  held  np  to  obloqny  as  conscienceless  plunderers  of  a 
i  tyrant-ridden  land.    The  other  day  the  students  of  a 
(  college  which  for  fifty  years  has  been  supported  by  the 
j  givings  of  people  in  Britain  came  to  their  professors 
I  and  accused  them  of  making  money  out  of  Indian 
j  students  to  enrich  their  Church  at  home.   It  would  be 

•  foolish  to  take  the  imaginations  of  students  too 
.  seriously,  but  some  of  the  criticism  which  come  from 

quarters  where  there  is  no  excuse  in  ignorance  is  as 
unintelligent  and  as  ungenerous.  And  it  would  make 
the  atmosphere  more  congenial  for  frank  discussion  if 
fair-minded  men  would  frankly  recognise  that  the 
j  difficulties  and  dangers  on  the  path  of  constitutional 
reform  are  not  wholly  imaginary. 

But  now  let  me  make  appeal  to  those  of  my  own 
-countrymen  whose  attitude  I  have  been  trying  to 
'  represent.    I  ask  them,  too,  honestly  and  frankly  to 
recognise  the  facts.    This  I  would  say  to  them.  Even 
if  there  is  ground  for  all  your  doubts  and  hesitations, 
'the  case  is  not  judged.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  to 
j  say.    The  India  you  are  living  in  is  not  the  India  of 
pfifty  years  ago,  nor  even  of  ten  years  ago.    Largely  as 
'the  result  of  the  education  we  have  given,  India  has 
|  changed,  and  is  changing.     The  day  of  autocracy,  of 
-bureaucracy,  even  the  most  benevolent,  is  done.  Put 
I  yourselves  in  the  place  of  those  men  who,  nourished 
ton  our  literature,  influenced  by  our  political  ideals,  have 
fcome  to  desire  a  large  share  in,  of  responsiblity  and 
Jpower,in  the  Government  of  their  own  land.  Would  you 
; be  content  with  the  measure  of  both  which  they  have 
now?  Is  it  possible,  is  it  to  be  desired  that  they  should 
'*e  ?    Would  you  have  anything  but  scorn  for  them  if 
If  they  were  ?  They  have  read  the  story  of  our  struggles 
for  liberty,  and  can  you  wonder  they  should  regard 
•liberty  as  their  birthright   also?      Remembering  a 
certain    Golden    Rule,    can  we  do  anything  but 
prepare  to  give  them  what  in  their  place  we  too  should 
claim?    Some  of  you  live  and  work  far  from  the 
'centres  where  the  educated  classes  mostly  live,  and 
t  possible  you  have  no  conception  -  of  the  intensity  of 
feeling  which  gives  its  urgency  to  their  demand.  You 
Jthiffk  that  they  are  but  a  few  out  of  a  vast  population, 
'and  that  the  welfare  of  the  inarticulate  millions  is  safer 
'  with  you  than  with  them.   But  however  many  may  not 
|be  sincere  in  their  democratic  enthusiasm  "there  is  a 
j  growing  volume  of.  genuinely  national  feeling,  and  it 
'is  impossible  that  it  should  not  spread.    The  educated 
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classes  in  any  nation  must  have,  and  ought  to  have,  an 
influence  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers.  If 
you  repress   them    and     alienate    them  you  are 
doing  no  service  to  any  class.    You  think  that  the 
people  are  not  fit  for  any   considerable   exercise  of 
responsibility.    But  is  there  any  way  of  testing  that, 
and  of  making  them  fit,  except  to  give  them  powers 
to  use,  or,  it  may  be,  to  abuse  ?   You  are  convinced 
that  if  reforms  are  granted  there  will  be  falling-off  in 
efficiency.    That  is  possible.    It  is  extremely  likely. 
But  may  there   not    be    something   better  than 
efficiency,  without  which  the  highest  kind  of  effici- 
ency cannot  at  any  long  last  be  attained,  and  is  there 
any  answer  but  one  to  the  oft-put  plea  that  efficient 
government  is  no  substitute  lor  self-government?  If 
you  fear  that  a  degree   of  inefficiency   may  result 
which  will  imperil  the  well-being  of  the  mass  o£  the 
people,  it  may  be  answered  that  in  any  scheme  which 
is  likely  to  become  law  there  will  be  the  provision  of 
safeguards,  and  that  to  temporary   safeguards,  no 
moderate  men  will  object,  provided  they  be  convinc- 
ed that  the  first  steps  have  been  taken  on  a  road 
which  will  lead  to  self-government  within  the  Em- 
pire at  last,  and  that  the  promises  of  reform  are 
sincere.    Let  it  be  admitted  that  the  bureaucratic 
government  you  believe  in  is  benevolent,  and  that 
it  has  conferred,  and  is   still   conferring   upon  the 
people  the  blessings  of  peace  and  of  a  just  rnle.  Yet 
may  it  not  be  that  the  time  for  that  kind  of  rule  is 
•bound  to  pass,  and  that  we  ourselves  by  our  adminis- 
tration have  brought  near  the  day   of  its   ending  ? 
Moreover  there  is  much  to  do  for  India  which  we 
have  not  yet  done,  which  possibly  we  are  not  under 
present  conditions  able  to  do,  the  freeing  of  the  people 
from  harmful  customs,  the  wider  spreading  of  edu- 
cation, the  improvement  of  health  conditions,  the 
development  of  industries.    Has  not  the  time  come 
when  further  advance  can  only  be  expected  if  Indians 
and  Europeans  work  together,  sharing  responsibility 
for  measures  some  of  which,  however  necessary,  may 
run  athwart  the  prejudices  of  the  people  ?  Even  if 
mistakes  are  made,  in  what  country  have  they  not 
been  made,  may  not  that  be  the  price  demanded  by 
destiny  if  a  higher  stage  in  national  existence  is  to  be 
reached  ?  You  are  impressed  by  the  risk  involved  in 
any    large  and  generous  measure  of  constitutional 
reform.    Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  risk  attendant 
on  any  other  way  of  dealing  with  the  problem  we  are 
confronted  with  may  not  be  very  much  greater,  and 
that  the  boldest  policy,  the  policy  which  involves  the 
most  fearless  trust  in  our  Indian  fellow-subjects,  may 
not  be  also  the  safest  and  the  best? 


The  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  :  Since  last  week, 
there  has  been  a  further  change  of  the  occupant  of 
the  throne  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  announced  from 
Delhi  that,  according  to  official  Afghan  reports 
received  on  Monday  in  Peshwar,  Sardar  Nasrulla 
Khan,  the  Naib-Us-Saltanah  has  renounced 
his  claims  to  the  Throne  of  Afghanistan  and 
has  sworn  allegiance,  with  all  the  civii,  military 
and  religious  representatives,  to  Sardar  Amaunlia 
Khan,  the  Ain-Ud-Daula,  who  has  been  proclaimed 
Amir.  Sardar  Amanulla  Khan  is  the  third  son  of 
His  late  Majesty  Habibulla  Khan. 
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MYSORE  SOCIAL  NOTES. 

Bangalore,  Feb.  25. 
To  make' up  for  the  absence  of  a  letter  froai  me  for  the  last 
few  months  I  shall  this  time  give  rather  a  lengthy  one. 
We  in  this  part  of  India  have  mostly  a  dull  time  and  when  we 
have  any  excitement  we  usually  have  too  much  of  it  at  the 
same  time.  The  latest  excitement  is  the  Government  order 
aying  down  the  rales  regarding  the  admission  of  children 
of  the 

PEP BESS ED  CLASSES  IH  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

From  the  reports  in  the  daily  papers  you  might  have  known 
the  details  of  the  agitation  against  the  admission  of  three 
Holepayka  boys  into  a  Government    School   at  Sringeri. 
Sometime  ago  I  was  told  that  there  was  a  similiar  agitation 
at  Chikmangalur,  but  the  Inspector  General  of  Education, 
Mr.  0.  R.  Reddy,  stood  to  his  guns  and  carried  the  day.  At 
Sringeri  the  situation  took  a  difierent  turn.    This  being  the 
Head  quarters  of  the  Sankaracharya  priesthood  it  was  in- 
evitable some  opposition  from  the  religious  quarters  should 
take  place.    I  am  not  yet  in  a  position  to  say  what  part  the 
priests  play  in  the  agitation.    I  think  that  there  is  con- 
siderable  wire-pulling  from  behind  and  I  am  not  quite  sure 
whether   there  are   not  some  of  our  well-known  •«  Social 
workers  "  and  "elevators  of  Depressed  Classes"  at  the  bottom 
of  the  trouble.    The  miserable  thing  about  social  workers 
and  reformers  in  this  part  of  India  is  the  difficulty  to  find 
out  whether  tbey  are  for  advancing  social  reform  or  obstruct- 
ing it.   I  do  not  know  the  conditions  in  your  part  of  India. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  investigate  some  social  troubles  and 
I  regretted  to  find  that  in  one  case  a  gentlemaa  of  whom  I  ( 
have  heard  too  much  as  a  social  servant  was  really  the  origi- 
nator of  the  trouble — one  or  two  similiar  instances  bad  a'so 
come  to  my  notice.    What  1  would  like  to  see  is  honest, 
conscientious  and  open  opposition  to  any  step  which  they  do 
not  approve,  and  not  preaching  in  the  public  one  thing  and 
promising  great  help  and  co-operation  in  all  social  work,  and 
when  any  practical  step  is  to  be  taken  to  put  all  sorts  of 
petty  obstacles  in  the  way  and  get  up  meaningless  agitation. 
I  appreciate  Prof.  Sundararaman,  though  I  wish  that  his 
views  on  Varnashrama  die  the  miserable  death  they  deserve, 
for  his  honest  opinions.    I  prefer  him  to  many  of  our  so- 
called  social  reformers.    They  have  not  the  courage  to  make 
sacrifices  when  it  becomes  necessary,  and  they  are  not  honest 
in  their  convictions  and  generally  act  as  cowards,    I  have 
heard  the  story  of  a  well-known  social   reformer,  who  had 
three  daughters,  refined  and  cultured  ladies  they  were.  The 
gentleman  occupied  a  respectable  position  in  life.    This  and 
his  views  on  social  and  political  questions  brought  around 
him  a  number  of  educated  young  men — a  proposal  was  made 
by  one  of  them  belonging  to  his  own  community,  but  of  a 
slightly  lower  section  than  his,  for  the  hand  of  his  daughter, 
and  the  reply  was  ««  I  am  sorry  my  wife  and  daughter  do  not 
like  it."    A  similar  thing  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  second 
daughter,  then  it  was  the  mother  in-law  who  stood  against  it, 
for  the  wife  and  daughter  had  by  this  time  become  the  mem- 
bers of  Society.    The  third  daughter  had  also  a  similiar  offer, 
and  it  so  happened  that  she  the  man  loved  who  wanted  to 
make  her  his  wife  and  would  not  have  any  one  else  as  a 
husband.    The  father  yielded,  his  additional  reason  being  that 
the  young  man  was  the  most  desirable  parti  from  social  and 
material  standpoints.    The  marriage  took  place  on  the  msst 
orthodox  lines,  the  mother-in-law  and  relatives  having  been 
told  that  the  bridegroom  belonged  to  a  higher  caste  than 
theirs — This  is  what  I  characterise  as  cowardliness  on  the 
part  of  our  social  reformers.    It  is,  I  think,  unnecessary  t  o 


impose  on  the  ignorance  of  people,  who  honestly  believe,  that 
any  action  not  sanctioned  by  usages  and  customs  ia  unholy. 
It  is  for  us  to  make  them  get  rid  of  their  prejudices  and  show 
them  the  advantages  of  the  necessity  for  reform. 

To  return  to  the  subject  now  agitated  in  Mysore,  I  find 
that  it  has  two  aspects — sentimental  and  personal.    The  senti. 
mental  aspect,  I  admit,  will  no  doubt  be  there  and  it  is  for 
the  educated  people  to  go  among  the  orthodox  section  and 
pacify  them.    Instead  of  that  I  hear  they  interfere  in  a 
manner  which  to  say  the  least  is  most   reprehensible.     The  j 
personal  aspect  of  it  shows  how  our  public  men  cannot  rise 
above  personal  prejuidices.    In  the  past  we  were  always  told  I 
that  attempts  were  being  made  to  start  schools  for  the  depres- 
sed classes,  but  the  difficulty  were  with  regard  to  teachers,  I 
accommodation  and  funds.    Their  education  more  or  less  in  I 
the  past  ended  with  these  promises  ol  attempts,  and  seldom  I 
those  attempts  came  to  fruition.    When  Mr.  C.  R.  Reddy  I 
became  Inspector  General  he  admitted  these  children  to  the  ■ 
schools  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  start  a  separate  school  for 
the  benefit  of  two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen  children.  Mr. 
Reddy  is  not  a  favourite  with  a  section  of  «'  patriots."  They 
have  decided  on  perscuting  Mr.  Reddy — that  is  what  it  is— 
in  any  manner  possible,  and  the  support  the  present  agitation 
against  the  admission  of  the  children   comes  from  these 
"  Patriots."    How  petty  and  mean  is  our  public  life  when 
we  fan  into  flame  meaningless  agitation  against  national  pro. 
gress  simply  out  of  personal  spite.    I  only  hope  that  the 
Government  of  Mysore  will  not  yield  to  this  kind  of  agitation 
in  future,  and  will  scrupulously  stick  to  the  policy  which  they 
have  now  laid  down. 

A  REFORMED  MARRIAGE. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  P.  V.  Reddy,  a  Bramho  Samajist  to  I 
a  young  widow  of  the  Mudaliar  community  has  been 
thought  of  as  one  of  the  forward  steps  of  social  reform  in  this 
part  of  India.  In  Bengal  or  Bombay,  and  perhaps,  in  some  j 
parts  of  Madras  such  marriages  may  be  of  common  occurrence. 
But  in  Mysore  this  is  a  rare  instance  and  the  Mudaliar 
community  was  greatly  perturbed  over  it.  Attempts  were  I 
made,  I  am  told,  by  some  of  the  ''educated"  men  of  the- 
community  to  frustrate  the  marriage,  which  however  took 
place  at  Bombay,  where  the  young  people  were  invited  by; 
friends.  The  cantonment  Brahmo  Samaj  which  cannot  boast 
of  having  done  anything  towards  social  reform  during  the 
past  four  decades  of  its  existence,  and  this  was  the  first 
instance  of  a  Bramho  marriage  in  which  parties  belonged  to; 
the  Bangalore  Samaj — decided  to  give  Mr  and  Mrs  Reddy  a 
hearty  reception.  Mrs.  Mahadeva  Mudaliar,  wife  of  Mr.  M»ha-| 
deva  Mudaliar  of  the  Survey  of  India,  one  of  the  staunch; 
Bramho  lady  interested  in  making  a  public  demonstration  of 
the  support  of  the  Bramho  Samaj  towards  Indian  Sociol 
reform.  A  large  and  interesting  gathering  responded  to  the! 
invitations  to  the  party  which  came  off  on  Sunday  last,  a 
welcome  feature  being  an  immense  gathering  of  Hiudn  ladies 
of  various  sections.  This  alone  showed  how  false  is  the  on 
repeated  complaint  of  some  of  our  social  reformers  that  their 
ladies  stand  in  the  way  of  practical  reform.  Through  th* 
enthusiasm  of  Mrs.  Mahadeva  Mudaliar  and  Mrs.  Bala- 
sundara  Mudaliar,  wife  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Samaj,  the 
occasion  was  made  quite  a  success. 

THE  HINDU  WIDOWS'  HOME,  BOMBAY. 

SKCOHD  ANNDAL  REPORT. 

The  Hindu  Widows'  Home  started  by  the  Bombay  Presi 
den'cy  Social  Reform  Association  on  1st  August  1916  C3m-j 
pleted  its  second  year  on  31st  July  1918  and  the  Committal 
appointed  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Home  submits  tfr 
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[allowing  report  of  the  working  of  the  institution  daring  the 
second  year  ending  31st  July  last. 

I   At  the  close  of  the  last  year  there  were  6  widows   in  the 
Home.    During  the  year  under  report,  11  widows  sought 
admission  out  of  whom  10  were  admitted  and  one  was  refused 
.admission  ou  account  of  her  inability  to  produce  certificate  of 
sharacter.    During  the  year  under    report  6  widows  were 
^'married,  3  left  the  Home  of  their  own  accord  and  7  remained  on 
ithe  roll.    Of  the  6  widows  married,  2  belonged  to  the  Bhatya 
vjommunity,  one  was  Kapole  Bania,  one  Gujrathi  Jain,  one 
[;Devrukhe  Brahman  and  one  Dhruva  Prabhu.    The  number 
I  of  marriages  which  took  place  this  year,  viz.  6,  as  against 
i  that  of  last  year,  viz.  2,  is  not  at  all  discouraging. 
"    Out  of  the  7  inmates  on  the  roll  on  31st  July  1918  one 
fis  learning  English  3rd  Standard,  one  Marathi  5th,  one 
Marathi  4th,  2  Marathi  1st,  and  2  Marathi  alphabet. 
i  In  addition  to  the  school  education  the  widows  are  taught 
fesewing  Class  started  by  the  Social  Service  League  on  the 
'premises  of  tiie  Home.    They  are  also  taught  cooking  and 
pother  household  duties  in  the  Home. 

*  One  prominent  fact  with  regard  to  the  applications  for 
'  admission  is  that  generally  widows  in  extremely  poor  circum- 
stances— those  more  or  less  in  helpless  condition— request  to 
-be  admitted.    Such  widows  are  as  a  rule  illiterate.    Most  of 

*  the  widows  admitted  commence  their  A.  B.  C.  of  vernacular 
^'education  in  the  Home.  There  is  natufally  an  amount  of 
'prejudice  against  an  institution  which  avowedly  affords 
^facility  for  the  marriages  of  widows.    The  institution  is  not 

also  yet  widely  knowD,  but  the  inmates  coming  as  they  do 
from  moffusil  centres  are  helping  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
its  aims  and  objects.    They  will  also  gradually  contribute 
'to  lessen  the  first  prejudice  against  the  institution  by  fami- 
liarising it  in  society.    The  Home  thus  by  silent  and  steady 
work  is  sure  to  make  its  beneBcial  influence  felt  and  it  will 
^not  be  long  before  widows  in  better  circumstances  will  seek 
admission  "thereto.    Even  at  present  the  Home  is  useful  to 
Hhe  guardians  of  such  widows,  who  seek  the  assistance  of  the 
'Superintendent  in  a  confidential  manner.    The  inmates  whose 
i  marriages  are  not  arranged  continue  their  studies,  and  if  the 
'Home  helps  them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood,  the  Committee 
i'will  have  the  satisfaction  of  haviag  relieved  them  from  their 
helpless  position,  when  the  higher  satisfaction  of  having  given 

I them  married  domestic  happiness  cannot  be  realised. 
Dr.  M.  D.  Malwankar  L.  M.  &  S.  generousiy  continued 
<  to  help  the  Home  by  treating  the  patients  from  the  Home 
free  of  any  charge,  for  which  kindness  the  Committee's  best 
thanks  are  dne  to  him. 

'    Mr.  A.  S.  Wagh  the  permanent  Superintendent  had  to 
i  go  out  of  Bombay  for  about  3  months  owing  to  illness.  His 
i1  charge  was  taken  over  by  Mr.  P.  B.  Gothoskar,  B.  A.  one  of 
*he  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Association  and  who  did 
his  work  most  satisfactorily  and  for  which  hn  deserves  thanks 
of  the  Committee. 

i  Mr.  Mawji  Govindji  gave  a  bag  of  rice  this  year  for  the 
use  of  the  Home. 

The  total  expenditure  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Home 

*  during  the  year  urltier  report  was  Rs.  2175-11-4  (food  charges 
Re.  1040-5-0,  clothes  for  inmates  Rs.  56-12-0,  books  and 

\i  fees  Rs.  59-13-6,  rent  Rs.  6600-0-0,  establishment  Rs, 
228-8-9,  postage  Rs.  31-7-3,  and  printing,  stationary  etc. 
Rs.  98-12-9).  Donations  were  received  from  the  following 
gentlemen  :  The  Hon.  Mr.  Lallubhai  '.Saroaldas  Rs.  300, 
Mr.  Lakhmides  R.  Tairsee  Rs.  270,  The  Hon.   Mr.  G.  K. 

,  Parekh  Rs.  225,  Mr.  Narotam  Morarji  Rs.  200,   Mr.  G.  M. 

)  Seth  Rs.  135,  Mr.  Bbagwandas  Madhavdas  Rs.135,  Sir  N.G. 

\  Chandavarkar  Rs.  135,  The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  L.  A.  Shah 
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Rs.  135,  Mr.  Sitaram  N.  Pandit  Rs.  180,  Mr.  Chunilal 
Icbharam  Rs.  51,  Mr.  Hiralal  Parbhudas  Rs,  81,  Rao  Baha- 
dur  Wamanrao  Kolhatkar  Rs,  50,  Mr.  Jamabhai  Mahomed- 
bhai  Rs.  40,  Rao  Sahib  7  nrushotam  Oodhavji  Rs.  25,  Mr. 
K,  M.  Kooper  Rs.  20,  Messrs.  John  Dickinaon  &  Co's. 
Indian  Staff  Rs.  15,  A  sympathiser  Rs.  10,  Mr.  P.  V. 
Shrikhande  Rs.  5,  and  sundry  donors  Rs.  3,  Total  Rs.  1985. 

MR.  SASIPADA  BANERJI. 

The  80th  birthday  anniversary  of  the  venerable  founded 
of  the  Devalaya  Association,  Sevabrota  Brahmarshi  Sasipada 
Banerji,  was  observed  on  the  2nd  February  at  the  Devalaya 
premises.  In  the  morning  a  special  divine  service  was  con. 
ducted  by  Pandit  Nabaddip  Chandra  Das,  missionary,  Sadharan 
Brahma  Samaj.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon  he  very  touchingly 
referred  to  the  pious  life  of  the  Brahmarshi  and  his  un- 
failing devotion  to  the  service  of  -humanity.  He  said  that 
the  best  way  of  praising  him  was  to  follow  his  example. 
At  4  p.  m.  Pandit  Adinash  Chandra  Vedantabbusan  read 
and  explained  portions  of  the  Srimadbhagabat.  In  course 
of  his  interesting  exposition  the  learned  "Pandit  introduced 
the  idea  of  the  Devalaya  and  showed  how  the  spirit 
had  been  favourably  recommended  in  the  Bbagabat. 
At  5-30  p.  m.  a  public  meeting  was  held  and  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  friends  and  admirers  of  the  Brahmarshi. 
Pandit  Dhiresh  Chandra  Sastry  Vidyaratna  M.A.  B.L.  pre. 
sided.  Letters  of  sympathy  and  good  wishes  were  received 
from  Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Carpenter  D.  D.,  F.  Grubb  Esq.  and 
Rev.  H.  Anderson  and  others.  The  proceedings  were  pre- 
ceded by  two  hymns  sung  respectively  by  Babu  Durga 
Charan  Guha  and  Babu  Jitendra  Nath  Dutta.  The  meeting 
opened  with  a  short  prayer  offered  by  the  Chairman.  The 
Brahmarshi  and  the  president  were  then  garlanded.  Pandit 
Abinash  Chandra  Vedantabhusan  presented  to  the  Brahmarshi 
a  Sanskrit  address  (with  Bengali  translation).  A  Bengali 
address  in  verse  was  then  presented  by  Pandit  Khetra  Nath 
Banerjee.  The  following  gentlemen  addressed  the  meeting  and 
offered  sincere  goodwishes  to  the  Brahmarshi:  Capt  J.  W. 
Petavel,  Khan  Bahadur  Syed  Abdul  Latif,  Rai  Bahadur 
Radha  Charan  Pal,  Babus  Piyush  Kanti  Ghose  and  Provush 
Chandra  Mukherjee.  The  Chairman  then  delivered  a  feeling 
speech.  Babu  Satiudra  Nath  Roy  Choudhury  offered  thanks 
to  the  Chairman.  Light  refreshment  was  served  to  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  present. — The  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika. 

"THE  POONA  MARRIAGE  MART." 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  wrote  on  this  important  theme  in 
your  columns.  I  once  more  resume  the  subject  as  the 
days  are  drawing  near  when  the  market  will  be  uncommonly 
quick.  The  scourge  of  influenza  which  lay  so  heavy  on  th<> 
land  has  also  affected  this  trade.  But  the  wonder  of  it  is  that 
if  anything,  it  has  been  a  God-send  for  this  market  1  Through 
a  freak  of  fate  the  Kala-Azar  took  away  more  women  than 
men,  more  wives  than  husbands,  and  so  the  market  is  going 
to  enjoy  an  uncommon  boom  !  For  the  present  scourge  differs 
from  the  plague  which  is  known  to  have  been  fonder  of  men 
than  of  women  !  It  made  widows  of  young  girls,  but  the  in- 
fluenza has  made  old  widowers  !  Old  men  with  half  a  dozen 
children  on  their  hands  !  Oh  the  misery  I  And  who  but  a 
umall  girl  of  twelve  is  going  to  nurse  these  little  ones!  Much 
speculation  is  already  in  evidence  ;  and  parents  on  the  verge 
of  despair  after  a  long  waiting  are  now  after  all  going  to  dis- 
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pose  of  their  stosks  and  without  much  bother  !  Next  time 
about  the  Patel  Bill  as  affecting  this  market. 

Poona,  18-1-19.  I  am,  yours  faithfully, 

S.  Q.  BHAT,  b.  a.j  Lin b. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PRO  LEGE  PATELIA. 

Wanted,  a  Norj-brahman  Malayali  girl  of  about 
15  English-educated,  handsome  and  of  a  respectable 
parentage,  to  marry  a  yonng,  Brahman,  College 
Student  fair  and  strong,  of  high  connections. 

Please  send  photograph,  if  possible.  Correspon- 
dence confidential 

"  The  Theosophical  Nationalist." 
23-2-19  C/o  "  The  Indian  Social  Reformer." 

THREE  READINGS  OF  A  PALM. 

A  politico — social  work,  in  ecope,  says  the  "  Indian  Daily 
legraph,"  it  compares  vith  Marie  Corelli's  "Sorrows  of 
of  Satan — it  is  a  book  «'  written  with  a  great  purpose  "  etc. 
Several  other  Papers  have  reviewed  it  as  suitable  for  the  study 
of  the  thoughtful  both  among  Europeans  and  Asiatics. 

Price  Re  :  1-8-0  Post  free.  Address  :  The  Asian  Transit 
Co.    72,  Apollo  Street,  Fort,  Bombay. 

THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

Rates  of  Inland  subscription  inclusive  of  postage 
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Per  annum   Rs.    5 — 0 — 0.     Rs.  6—0—0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eight 
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Single  copies  of  the  corrent  year  can  be  had  at  4 
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NOTES- 

Indian  Women's  Education  and  Vernacular  In- 
struction: Mrs.  K.  D.  Rukminiamma,  B.  A-,  who 
has  considerable  experience  both  as  student  and 
teacher,  contributes  a  closely  reasoned  article  to 
the  current  number  of  the  Mysore  University 
Magazine  on  the  question  of  devising  a  distinct 
system  of  higher  education  for  Indian  women 
with  vernaculars,  instead  of  English,  as  the  media 
of  instruction.  The  article  is  important  as 
embodying  the  considered  views  of  an  Indian  lady 
of  exceptional  capacity  and  experience.  Mrs. 
Rukminiamma  has  not  the  least  difficulty  in  show- 
ing that  the  arguments  for  providing  women  with 
a  different  system  of  education  from  men  are 
of  the  most  specious  character.  A  very  strong 
point  she  makes  is  that,  when  the  choice  is  left  to 
them,  Indian  women  prefer  the  general  system  of 
education  in  English  to  a  special  system  through 
the  vernaculars.  The  two  systems  exist  side  by 
side  in  Mysore  and,  as  she  observes,  "  on  the  sup- 
position that  instruction  through  the  vernacular 
would  advance  the  cause  of  women's  education 
much  better,  or  even  faster,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  a  larger  number  of  girl  students,  com- 
paratively speaking,  in  our  vernacular  upper 
secondary  and  Pandits'  courses.  Actual  strength, 
however,  is  far  from  satisfactory.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  vernacular  high  school  course  is 
shorter  by  one  year  than  the  corresponding  English 
course,  and  though  students  pursuing  either  course 
enjoy  the  same  encouragement  by  way  of  stipends, 
the  ratio  of  attendance  is  approximately  i  to  5  at 
present.  Surely  this  state  of  things  cannot  be 
taken  as  testifying  to  the  popularity  of  higher  edu- 
cation conducted  in  the  vernacular,  which  seems, 
in  fact,  to  have  fared  even  worse  than  English  edu- 
cation." The  true  explanation  of  the  fewness  of 
girl  scholars  in  our  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  she 
points  out,  is  not  the  unsuitability  of  English  as  the 
medium  of  instruction,  but  the  prevalence  of  early 
marriage  and  consequent  prospective  early  mother- 
hood. It  is  quite  evident,  as  she  says,  that 
irrespective  of  the  question  whether  vernacular  or 
English  is  the  medium  of  instruction,  unless  our 


social  customs  are  considerably  modfied,  women's 
higher  education  cannot  advance  as  rapidly  as  we 
would  wish. 


The  Government  of  India  and  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment :  Lord  Curzon  kept  a  tight  hand  over  the 
Provincial  Governments.  Lord  Minto  who  succeeded 
him  announced  at  the  very  outset  of  his  Viceroyalty 
that  he  meant  to  ride  with  an  easy  rein.  Lord 
Hardinge  in  the  famous  Delhi  despatch  enunciated 
the  policy  of  complete  provincial  autonomy  in 
such  a  thorough-going  style  that  all  subsequent 
attempts  to  explain  it  away  have  been  vain.  In 
practice,  some  Local  Governments  have  taken  an  ell 
where  the  Government  of  India  meant  to  give  an 
inch.  The  Government  of  Burma  has  put  forward, 
without  consultation  with  the  Government  of  India, 
a  scheme  which  contemplates  the  total  separation 
of  Burma  from  the  Indian  Empire.  The  Madras 
Government  prohibited  the  export  of  rice  to  neigh- 
bouring provinces  where  the  people  were  starving  ; 
and  when  the  Government  of  India,  moved  by  the 
protests  of  the  Government  of  Bombay,  took  the  con- 
trol of  inter-provincial  trade  into  its  own  hands  and 
abrogated  the  embargo  on  the  export  of  rice  from  the 
Madras  Presidency,  the  Government  of  Madras  dis- 
claimed all  responsibility  for  the  consequencesof  this 
step,  and  asked  to  be  informed  by  wire  whether  the 
Government  of  India's  orders  extended  to  Hyderabad, 
Mysore  and  other  Native  States  and  whether  those 
States  had  been  moved  to  withdraw  their  restrictions 
on  export  of  dry  grains.  The  Government  of  Madras 
apparently  think  that  they  are  a  protected  State  like 
the  Indian  States.  The  Government  of  India 
do  not  seem  to  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  explain  the  difference  between  a  Provincial 
Government  and  a  semi-independent  State,  They, 
however,  made  bold  to  tell  the  MadraSgGovernment 
that  while  it  is  open  to  a  Local  Government  to 
indicate,  for  the  information  of  the  Government  of 
India,  the  consequences  which  may  follow 
from  the  adoption  of  a  particular  course  of 
action  ;  "  the  responsibility  for  coping  with  such 
consequences  must  remain  with  the  Local  Govern- 
ment, and  cannot  be,  and  is  not,  in  fact,  discharged 
by  a  disclaimer  on  their  part  that  they  will  not  be 
answerable  therefor."  They  concluded  that  they 
felt  assured  that  they  can  rely  upon  the  Governor- 
in  Council  to  recognise  this  position  just  as  it  has 
been  recognised  by  other  Local  Governments,  and 
"that the  Madras  Governmen  will,  in  common  with 
other  Provincial  Governments,  loyally  co-operate 
with  them  in  their  endeavours  to  cope  with  the 
grave  difficulties  of  the  situation, — difficulties  which, 
I  am  to  add  for  the  information  of  the  Governor-in- 
Council,  are  far  greater  in  some  other  province  than 
in  Madras." 


Special  Interests  and  the  Legislature-  One  of  the 
questions  which  have  to  be  decided  in  connection 
with  the  enlarged  Legislatures  in  India,  is  whether 
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the  representation  of  special  interests  such  as  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  the  large  landholders,  and 
mill-owners  should  be  continued.  In  no  country  in 
the  world  are  such  interests  endowed  with  the  right 
of  sending  representatives  to  the  Legislature.  The 
danger  of  giving  representation  to  special  interests 
is  that  they  may  combine  to  overthrow  the  general 
interest.  We  hope  Government  have  read  the 
report  of  the  discussion  in  the  Calcutta  Chamber  of 
Commerce  on  the  action  of  its  representative  in  the 
Indian  Legislative  Council,  Mr.  Ironside,  in  express- 
ing his  personal  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Excess  Profits 
Bill  while  at  the  same  time  stating  that  his  consti- 
tuency was  dead  against  it,  and  refraining,  as  a  com- 
promise, from  voting  either  way  on  the  Bill.  Mr. 
Ironside  told  the  Chamber  what  exactly  his  position 
was.  "The  Committee  of  the  Chamber  advised  me 
36  hours  before  the  Bill  came  up  in  Council  he  said, 
that  it  was  their  unanimous  opinion  that  I  should 
strongly  oppose  and  vote  against  the  Bill.  Gentle- 
men, I  knew  the  weakness  of  my  position.  I  knew 
that  Government  had  figures  which  proved  what 
they  wanted,  viz.,  that  money  was  available.  They 
were  probably  better  equipped  than  was  myself.  In 
other  words,  I  felt  that  I  could  not  stand  up  and 
talk  with  any  force  of  truth  of  the  ruin  of  industries. 
Moveover,  1  could  not  allege  a  breach  of  faith  by 
Government.  Forgive  me  for  taking  up  so  much  of 
your  time,  but  if  you  had  as  full  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  you  would  not  be  surprised  that  I  have  so 
strenuously  tried  to  place  my  position  before  you  and, 
gentlemen,  now  look  on  the  subject  from  another 
point  of  view,  and  unselfishly.  The  jute  mills  in 
Calcutta  are  in  an  unassailable  position.  The 
profits  of  the  past  four  years  have  been,  I  believe, 
about  50  crores.  They  are  now  asked  to  pay 
between  5  and  6.  The  average  break-up  value  of 
every  jute  share  in  Calcutta  is  Rs.  100.  Could  I  speak 
of  the  ruin  of  the  industry?"  In  reply  to  several  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Ironside  remarked  he  could  only  say  that 
if  he  understood  that,  as  their  President,  he  had  no 
opnion  of  his  own  at  all  and  that  he  was  to 
represent  only  one  side  of  the  Chamber,  he  would 
have  asked  them  to  send  somebody  else  to  Delhi.  We 
are  sure  all  self-respecting  men  will  agree  that  Mr. 
Ironside  acted  in  the  most  honourable  manner. 
There  was  another  statement  in  his  speech  at 
the  Calcutta  Chamber  which  we  welcome. 
He  repudiated  the  charges  levelled  against 
them  that  they  were  exploiters  and  profiteers. 
It  is  a  good  and  hopeful  sign  that  there  are 
commercial  Englishmen  in  India  who  do  not 
like  being  called  exploiters.  We  remember  to 
have  read  not  so  long  ago  others  of  the  same  class 
expressly  basing  their  claims  to  special  consideration 
on  the  fact  that  they  had  invested  capital  in  the 
country.  Even  a  man  with  such  accurate  know- 
ledge of  English  as  Lord  Curzon  once  spoke  of 
English  officials  and  merchants  being  engaged  in 
exploiting  India,  and  the  need  for  a  good  under- 
standing and  cooperation  between  them.  As  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Gray  wrote  last  week,  claims  to  special 
consideration  based  on  self-interest  can  never  gain 
acceptance  in  a  civilised  country. 


Casteless  Hinduism.  The  Indian  Messenger  calls 
attention  to  a  Bengali  movement  which  in  the  name 
Of  Vaishnavaism  is  openly  setting  at  nought  the  caste 
■ystem.  Our  contemporary  quotes  an  extract  from 
Yasohara,  the  Bengali  organ  of  the  movement,  and 
comments  on  it  thus:  "The  significant  extract 
gives  out  that  Sri  Bimalaprasad  Datta,  son  of  the 
late  Kedarnath  Datta  Bhaktibinod  has  got  a  follow- 
ing of  not  less  than  5000  people  recruited  from  the 
Telis,  Sundis,  Suvarnavaniks,  Jelias,  Namasudras  and 
th«  like,  among  whom  he  has  introduced  inter- 
dining  and  intermarriage.  There  have  been  occa- 
sions when  he  himself  has  publicly  interdined  with 


Chamars  and  Chandals.  He  does  not  end  here  but 
goes  further  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  declaring 
that  the  Brahman  by  birth  is  only  Saukra  Brahman 
(  trhs  HTCTT  )  association  with  whom  in  eating  or  in 
any  other  way  requires  expiation  by  g^prs  (slow 
burning  in  a  fire  made  with  husks).  Whoever  re- 
ceives his  initiation  and  sacred  thread  from  this  gurn 
is  the  real  Brahman,  distinguished  as  Daihsha 
Brahman  (^tTsttuot).  Bimalaprasad  initiates  and  invests 
with  the  sacred  thread  any  one,  be  he  a  Brahman, 
Sudra,  or  Antyaja  on  a  due  introduction  from  any 
of  his  disciples.  Is  this  not  like  poison  supplying  its 
own  antidote?"  May  we  request  our  contemporary  to 
publish  a  full  account  of  this  interesting  movement? 
What  are  its  religious  tenets  as  distinguished  from 
other  forms  of  Vaishnavaism?  How  do  Kedarnath 
Datta's  followers,  drawn  from  all  castes,  stand  in 
relation  to  the  general  body  of  Hindus  ?  Do  they 
form  a  caste  of  their  own  ?  If  not,  how  do  they 
avoid  doing  so  since,  it  all  other  Hindus  refuse  to 
recognise  or  have  social  dealings  with  one  group  of 
Hindus,  the  latter  are  necessarily  forced  into  the 
caste  mould,  whether  they  like  it  or  not?  Only 
an  active  and  aggressive  anti-caste  attitude  of  mind 
can  save  a  Hindu  sect  in  India  from  drifting  into 
caste  grooves.  All  the  same,  the  growth  of  such 
movements  as  the  Hindu  Missionary  Society  in 
Bombay  and  this  Bengali  Vaishnavite  movement, 
are  signs  showing  that  Hinduism  itself  is  revolting 
against  caste. 


American  Scholarships  for  Indian  Women  Students. 
At  the  request  of  Professor  Karve,  we  have  under- 
taken to  act  for  him  with  reference  to  the  sugges- 
tions contained  in  the  letter  from  Mr.  Chavre  of 
Michigan  University  which  we  published  in  the  Re^ 
former  of  the  23rd  February.  A  Committee  will  be 
formed  to  receive  applications  for  the  Barbour 
scholarships  for  women  from  Oriental  countries. 
The  Committee  will  put  itself  in  communication 
with  the  authorities  of  the  University.  For  the 
present,  we  have  no  more  particulars  to  give  except 
those  already  published.  We  have  already  received 
some  applications.  There  are  ten  scholarships  to  be 
given.  Communications  should  be  address  to  the 
Editor  of  this  journal. 


Town  Planning:  in  Indore:  We  have  received  a 
copy  of  the  two  volumes  of  Professor  Patrick  Geddes' 
interesting  report  to  the  Durbar  of  Indore  on  Town- 
planning  towards  the  development  of  Indore  City. 
It  is  a  most  elaborate  report.  "It  may  be  boldly 
affirmed,"  writes  the  Professor,  "that  Indore  may  be 
made— and  this  with  moderate  outlays  well 
within  the  resources  of  the  City,  the  State  and  the 
community,  and  even  trifling  when  their  results  come 
to  be  estimated — (1)  one  of  the  healthiest  cities 
of  India,  and  this  within  the  next  two  or  three  years; 
(  2 )  that  it  can  be  made  exceptionally  healthy  and 
prosperous,  convenient  and  beautiful,  and  within 
five  or  six  years  ;  and  (3)  a  renewed  and  leading  City 
within  half  a  generation.  And  this  in  much  that 
makes  a  City  illustrious — as  for  single  instance,  a 
distinguishing  centre  of  education,  science  and 
learning,  and  so  of  the  practical  productivities  and 
the  ennobling  idealisms  which  appear  with  each 
renewal  of  these."  If  all  this  can  be  achieved  by  a 
system  of  town-planning,  the  Durbar  will  be  wise 
in  undertaking  the  work  at  once. 


The  Anti-Untouchability  Movement.  We  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  All-India  Depressed  Classes  Mission  Conference 
for  the  abolition  of  untouchability  held  in  Bombay 
on  23rd  and  24th  March  1918  under  the  president- 
ship of  His  Highness  Sir  Sayajirao  Gaikwad,  Maha- 
raja of  Baroda.  Copies  can  be  had  at  eight  annas 
each,  from  the  D-  C.  Mission,  Charni  Road,  Girgaon 
Bombay. 
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THE  ROWLATT  BILLS  AND  PASSIVE 
]  RESISTANCE. 

i  '   

f   The  Servant  of  India  observes  that  pnblic  opinion 
is  slow  in  expressing  itself  on  Mr.  Gandhi's  passive 
^resistance  movement.    This  is  quite  trne.    It  is  worth 
.while  to  enquire  into  the  reasons.    Pnblic  opinion 
"is    highly   incensed    at   the    introduction   of  the 
Rowlatt   Bills,   and   the  way  in   which  they  are 
being  forced  through  the  Legislative  Council  has 
-  not  tended  to  mollify  it.    It  feels  that  there  must 
be  some  way  of  effectively  demonstrating  against  this 
^extreme  inslance  of  Executive  self-sufficiency.  It 
ifeels  that  it  cannot  be  that  some  thirty  English 
^gentlemen,  most  of  them  officials  of  Government, 
'who  are,  for  all  practical  purposes,  exempt  from  any 
fear  of  the  evil  consequences  of  these  Bills,  can  make 
a  law,  in  the  teeth  of  the  unanimous  opposition  of 
(Indian  non-official  members,  exposing  men,  Women  and 
children  in  this  country  to  serious  penalties  without  the 
.benefit  of  an  open  and  regular  judicial  trial.  Mr.  Jinnah 
voiced  the  general  opinion  when  he  characterised  the 
proceedings  in  the  Legislative    Council  prolonged 
ippropriately  till  past  midnight— the  Bill  cannot  stand 
he  light  of  day—  as  a  farce.   "  Whom  do  you  wish  to 
deceive,  God  or  me  ?  "    runs  a  line  of  Browning's. 
We  have  been  asking  ourselves  several  times,  whom 
io  the  Government  wish  to  deceive  by  making  believe 

•  hat  the  Bill  is  being  passed  by  a  Legislature  on 
■vhich  the  Indian  people  are  represented  by  their 
sleeted  representatives,  when  as  a  matter  of  pitiful 
'act  the  majority  is  almost  wholly  composed  of  their 

iwnofficials  who  must  vote  with  Government?  Pnblic 
tpinion  feels  that  something  must  be  d  >ne  to  resent 

his  gross  affront. 

As  regards  what  that  something  should  be, 
here  is  only  one  proposal  in  the  field  and 
[hat  is  Mr.  Gandhi's  passive  resistance.  Some 
-iimdreds  have  signed  the  pledge,  and  thousands  more 
-foald  gladly  sign  it  it  they  knew  exactly  what  is 

•  xpected  of  them.  Many  are  deterred  from  signing 
jt  by  the  reflection  that,  after  all,  it  may  mean" only 
_rave  words  which  commit  nobody  to  anything  in 
radicular.  The  point  to  remember,  however,  is  that 
f  is  not  the  fear  of  hardship,  but  the  fear  of  a 
profession    of   hardship    where    no   hardship  may 

i>  involved,  which  deters  many  people  from 
fining.    Mr.  Gandhi  is  held  in   high  honour  and 

he  Indian  public  will  not  reject  anything  suggest- 
ed by  him  without  fall  deliberation.    It  has  been 

'aiting  for  Mr.  Gandhi  to  explain  how  the  pledge 
;ill  operate  in  practice,  what  the  pledger  should  do 

r  abstain  from  doing  ;  and  so  f,»r  he  has  not  done  so. 

Ye  are  afraid  that  he  himself  has  as  yet  no  definite 

iheme,  and  we  think  that  what  he  wished  to.  do  by 

iQnching  the  pledge  without  a  definite  scheme  was 
f  8U0W  to  the  people,  wildly  excited  by  the  action  of 

overnrnent,  that  there  is  a  perfectly  inoffensive 
'ay  of  asserting  themselves  against  such  arbitrary 

easnres  ;and  to  admonish  them  against  intemperate 
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action.  We  think  he  has  succeeded  to  a  gratifying 
extent  in  this  object,  and  the  country  owes  him  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  He  has  done  the  Government  a 
great  service,  though  they  may  not  appreciate,  or 
even  understand,  it  at  present.  At  the  psychologi- 
cal moment,  he  rushed  with  characteristic  courage 
into  the  breach  and  his  doing  so  has  saved  the 
situation  to  some  extent.  When  we  say  this  we 
do  not  imply  that  the  Rowlatt  Bills  are  a  proper 
ground  for  passive  resistance.  We  must  say, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  they  are  not.  We  recently 
received  a  pamphlet  entitled  the  "  Ethics  of  Passive 
Resistance"  and  we  find  that  all  the  examples  cited 
therein  are  those  o£  great  men  who  were 
bent  on  carrying  on  a  mission  of  Truth  against 
the  interdict  of  the  powers-that-were.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  situation  created  by  the  Rowlatt  Bills  has 
no  point  of  analogy  with  such  precedents. 

The  Bills  are  aimed  at  anarchical  movements  which 
no  one  wants  to  exist.  No  doubt,  Indian  opinion  holds, 
and  rightly  holds,  that  the  Bills  are  unnecessary  and 
may,  indeed,  promote  the  very  crimes  they  seek  to 
put  down.    Bat  that  is  another  question.    If  there  is 
any  one  who  holds  that  he  has  a  sacred  mission  to 
carry   on   anarchic  conspiracies  without  engaging . 
in  active  resistance  to  Government,    he  is  the 
man  to    n  passive-resist "  these  Bills.    The  people 
of  India  do  not  want  anarchism  and,  therefore, 
they  cannot  adopt  an  attitude  of  passive  resistance 
to  these   Bills    when   and  if  they  become  laws. 
We    hope    that    the    Secretary    of    State  and 
His  Majesty's  Government  in  England  may  yet  inter- 
vene to  save  the  Government  of  India  from  a  false 
position  into  which  they  have  drifted  and  from  which 
they  are  not  able  without  such  outside  aid  to  extricate 
themselves.     But    that,  again,  is  another  matter. 
Our  point  is  that  the  opposition  of  Indian  opinion 
being  not,  to  the  aim  but  to  the  methods  of  the 
Rowlatt  Bills,  passive  resistance  must  distinguish 
clearly  between  the  two.    Since  this  is  impossible, 
passive    resistance   is   inapplicable  to  this  case. 
That  does  not  mean  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
and  that  the  people  of  India  have  only  to  grin  and 
bear  this  affront   to  their  loyal  and  law-abiding 
character.    Our  representatives  in  the  Indian  Legis- 
lative Council  are   fighting  every  inch  of  ground 
in   the   passage   of  the  Bills.     When  and  if  the 
Bills     become    law,  those   of    us   who  hold  that 
the  procedure  of  the  Bills  is  inequitable,  and  that 
the  method  of  passing  them  is  farcical,  will  be  bound 
to  regard  persons  subjected  to  restraints  and  penal- 
ties under  these  Bills  as  victims  of  a  vicious  law 
and  not  as  offenders  justly  suffering  the  penalty  of 
their  wrong-doing.     They  will  excite  our  sympathy 
and  not  our  reprobation.    If  Government  imagine 
it  a  small  thing  that  a  large  section  of  the  popula- 
tion should  regard  as  martyrs  the  men  whom  they 
intern  as  criminals,  they  must  be  very  little  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  moral  forces  are  more  powerful  than 
physic  il:  the  very  mistake  of  revolutionary  anarchists. 
Of  this  we  are  sure — the  victory  of  Government  in  *  ; 
forcing  these  measures  through  the  Council,  will  be 
a  pyrrhic  victory.     They  will  lose  much  more  than 
they  gain  by  it, 
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SOCIAL  REFORM,  THE  KEYNOTE    OF  SIR 
GEORGE   LLOYD'S  GOVERNMENT. 

Hia  Excellency  Sir  George  Lloyd  presided  for  the 
first  time  at  the  Bombay  Legislative  Council  on 
Wednesday,  and  in  his  opening  remarks  he  indicated 
that  the  key-note  of  his  administration  of  this  Presi- 
dency will  be  social  reform.    His  Excellency  asked 
that  the  press  and  the  public  shonld  co-operate  with 
his  Government  in  carrying  oat  measures  of  social 
reform.  For  onr  own  small  part,  we  pledge  ourselves 
to     give     onr    whole-hearted    support     to  Sir 
George  Lloyd's  Government  in  all  well-considered 
projects  for  raising  the  standard  of  life,  understanding 
ing  that  phrase  to  mean  not  only — even  not  chiefly — 
the    economic   standard  but   the   standard  in  all 
those  matters  which  go  to  produce  a  sound  mind 
in  a  sound  body.    In  fact,  for  some   time  past  we 
have  been  repeatedly  urging  in  these  columns  and 
elsewhere   the  great  need  for  the   emergence  from 
the  turmoils  of  political    controversy  of  a  strong 
party   which,  steering  clear  of  the  catchwords  of 
the      moment,      will    adopt    a     programme  of 
work  on  just  those  lines  some  of  which  His  Excel- 
lency mentioned   in   the  course  of  his  pithy  and 
forceful   observations.    Such  a  programme,  as  we 
have  more  than  once    pointed  out,  has  a  double 
advantage.    It  bears  directly  on   the   lives  of  the 
people  and  presents  the   only  way  in  which  the 
foundations  of  a  healthy  and  stable  polity  can  be 
securely  laid.  It  also  offers  common  gronnd  on  which 
men  of  all  castes,  races  and  creeds  can  unite  and 
where  they  can  forget  their  distinctive  origins  and 
interests.   There  will  be,  and  there  must  be,  other 
political  and  social  movements,  bnt  our  movement 
will  serve  as  a  sort  of  "  control,"  enabling  the  pnblic 
to  test  the  aims  and  methods  of  all  other  movements. 
It  will  welcome  the  co-operation  of  all  and  antagonise 
with   none   that   does  nob    deliberately   seek  to 
obstruct  it.    Sir  George  Lloyd's  remarks  will,  we 
hope,  help  the  emergence  of  such  a  group  of  public 
men  as  we  have  been  suggesting  in  our  midst.  His 
Excellency's  emphatic  words  are,  we  trust,  an  earnest 
of  prompt  and  effective  action. 

It  is,  perhaps,  in  the  fitness  of  things  that  this  move- 
ment of  what  we  may  call  constructive  politics  should 
start  from  this  Presidency.  There  are  a  number  of 
social  defects  inherited  from  the  past,  the  endeavo- 
urs to  remedy  which  have  borne  the  specific  name  of 
"  social  reform"  in  this  country.  These  relate  broadly 
speaking  to  the  position  of  women  and  the  caste 
system.  Indian  social  reformers  have  been  working  at 
these  questions  for  nearly  a  century  now.  Ia  the  first 
half  of  this  period,  they  had  the  strong  moral  support 
and  co-operation  of  Government  which  helped  them 
actively  by  placing  some  important  measures  on  (he 
statute-book.  Daring  the  last  thirty  years  and  more, 
however,  Government  have  been  making  such  lar^e 
inroads  on  their  popularity  by  a  series  of  restrictive, 
not  to  say  repressive,  measures  that  they  seem  to  have 
felt  that  they  had  little  of  it  left  to  sustain  them  in 
carrying  through  ameliorative  measures  which  con- 
flicted in  some  measure  with  the  prejudices  of  the 


masses.    They  have  been  too  "busy  riding"  to  be  able 
to  look  about  them  and  take  steps  to  put  right  what 
was  wrong  in  the  landscape.    In  addition  to  what 
may  be  called  these  indigenous  wrongs  which  Indian 
social  reformers  have  been  seeking  to  redress,  in  this 
city  we  have,  in  an  acuter  form  than  in  mo3t  other 
places  in  India,  also  the  evils  arising  out  of  the  modern 
factory  system,  the  movement  to  redress  which  is 
known  as  social  reform  in  Western  countries.  A 
special  feature  in   Bombay  is  that  the  employers 
are  as  much  inexperienced  in  the  incidences  of  the 
factory  system  as  the  employees.    Where  the  old 
evils  have  been  aggravated  by  the  new  evils,  the 
results  are  bound  to  be  worse  than  where  these  two 
sets  of  evils  operate    independently  of   and  apart 
from  each  other.    The  problem  in  Bombay  City  is 
thus  more  complex  than  in  most  other  parts  of  India. 
We  have  thus  in  Bombay  the  Indian  social  problem 
in  its  most  crucial  form.    This  is  our  difficulty  but 
it  is  also  our  opportunity.    Whatever  we  do  here, 
whatever  steps  we  take,  whether  they  succeed  or  fail, 
will  be  valuable  to  the  whole  country.    Our  mistakes 
will  serve  the  cause  just  as  much  as  our  success. 
A  duty  is,  therefore,  laid  on  us  especially  in  Bombay 
to  bend  our  best  energies  to  the  solution  of  the  social 
problem  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  country.  His 
Excellency  has  given  a  strong  lead  and  we  earnestly 
trust  that  his  words  will  find  an  abiding  place  in 
many  hearts  among  us.    No  Governor  of  Bombay,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  set  before  himself  in  such  a 
concrete,  crystallised  form  the  end  towards  which  it 
will  be  the  fixed  purpose  of  his  Government,  and  the 
central  and  inspiring  principle  of  its  measures,  to 
progress.    We  congratulate  the  Presidency  on  this 
declaration  of  policy  by  the  new  Governor  at  the; 
threshold  of  his  Indian  career. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  visualise  the  problem!; 
as  a  whole.    Spasmodic,  symptomatio  action  seems|| 
to  be  effective  for  a  while,    but  this  appearance! 
is  often  deceptive,  and  it  is  often  found  that  it  ha& 
led  to    other    complications    which   make  reform! 
less  easy  than  before.     Of   course,  it   is  not  in| 
human  capacity  to  see  the  absolute  whole  of  any 
problem,  and  it  is  often  mere  vanity  to  look  too  fail 
forward.    But  we  must  have  a  reasonably  wide  and; 
I  deep  view  of  our  problem  if  we  are  not  to  be  landed 
'  in  charlatan  methods.     For  instance,    if  we  seekj 
i  to  remedy  the  evils  connected  with  the  factory  system 
'  in  Bombay  without  reference  to  the  social  ideas  of  the 
J  people,  we  not  only  shall  not  succeed  but  will  no 
I  deserve  to  succeed.    This  is  the  rock  on  which  mao; 
I  excellent  schemes  in  British  India  have  gone  to  pieces 
I  British  administrators  should  not  forget  that  India  did 
!  not  begin  with  the  battle  of  Plassey.  No  reform  hasi 
I  permanent  chance  of  success  which  impinges  on  sonji 
deep-rooted  sentiment  of  the  people  for  whose  benefil 
it  is  meant.     Take  the  question  of  housing  factory 
workers.     The  Indian  unit  of  a  family  is  larger  thai) 
the  English  one,  and  schemes  based  on  the  idea  that; 
I  workman's  rooms  should  accommodate  only  a  wifeaim 
two  children  have  failed  because  the  Indian  workma 
hasuot  only  his  wife  and  children  to  look  after  but  hit 
old  father  and  mother,  perhaps,  a  widowed  sister  o 
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two,  perhaps,  too,  a  widowed  aunt.  His  Excellency 
wisely  said  that  no  Governor  or  Government 
that  aspired  to  personal  popularity  or  desired 
a  quick  dividend  of  praise  would  dig  deep  into 
the  soil  of  these  questions.  The  besetting  fault 
of  the  Anglo-Indian  administrator,  however,  is  not 
a  passion  for  popularity.  We  think  sometimes 
that  some  of  our  best  Anglo-Indian  administrators 
are  tormented  by  an  uneasy  feeling  that  they  are 
-not  true  to  their  salt  unless  they  keep  tread- 
ing on  the  toes  of  English-educated  Indians. 
If  there  are  two  ways  of  doing  a  thing, 
one  of  them  less  unpopular  than  the  other, 
they  would  prefer  the  more  unpopular  method.  The 
Rowlatt  Bills  are  a  good  instance.  Now,  courting 
unpopularity  is  quite  as  reprehensible  as  running 
after  popularity.  Sir  George  Lloyd  will  find  that  his 
policy  can  be  best  promoted  by  taking  Indians 
into  the  confidence  of  Government  in  preparing 
measures,  and  not  merely  after  they  have  been 
prepared  and  published  and  have  become  involved 
in  the  self-esteem  or  official  prestige  of  their 
authors.  India  wants  western  ideas  but  they  must 
first  pass  through  Indian  minds  in  order  to  fit 
naturally  into  the  Indian  scheme  of  things. 


OUR  TRAVANCORE  LETTER. 


!  (  From  on  a  own  Co&rkspondekt.  ) 

The  Assembly  some  Impressions. 
The  Fifteenth  Session  of  the  Assembly  is  over  and  as  one 
who  has  been  attending  every  annual  session  from  the  very 
\  beginning  I  am  inclined  to  record  my  impressions.    It  is  an 
;  undoubted  fact  that  the  Assembly  has  proved  to  be  a  practi- 
cal school  for  political  training  and  the  name  of  the  Founder- 
Dewan,  Mr.  V.  P.  Madhava  Rao  C.  f.  E.,  who  with  the 
?  permission  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja,    brought  the 
institution  into  existence  is  being  referred  to  every  year  with 
1  reverent  gratitude  and  enthusiastic   appreciation.    The  first 
1  impression  is  one  that  is  creditable  to   the  members.  For 
the  "sobriety,  common  sense  and  devotion  to  public  interests" 
]'  of  the  members  have  been  testified  to  by  every  Dewan  in 
j  unmistakable  terms  every   year.    But    they  have  certainly 
<  gone  this  year  one  step  further  in  the  training  they  have  had 
j  during  the  past  15  years  when  they  were  told  by  Dewan 
f  Bahadur  Krishnan  Nair,  the  Dewan,  at  the  last  Session  of 
^  the  Assembly  which  concluded  its  sitting  on   Thursday  last 
the  27th  instant.    His  certificate  to  them  was  in  the  follow- 
ing  memorable   words  which   every  one   yearning  for  a 
i  larger    measure   of    self-government     in     British  India 
I  Will    welcome.      The     Dewan   told     them    thus  :— "  In 
!  not   a   few   instances    they    (the     representations)  also 
bore   evidence    of  an    intelligent    and  careful    study  of 
-current  economic  and  political  problems.    I  am  glad  to  Bee 
that,  in  many  cases,  large  issues  were  approached  in  a  spirit 
of  caution  and  responsibility.    I  exhort  you,   gentlemen,  to 
cultivate  these  qualities  sedulously,  patiently  and  steadfastly. 
,  If  you  could  discuss  every  public  question  with  a  clear  percep- 
tion of  duty  and  a  genuine  appreciation  of  the  difficultues 
of  Govemmen  t,  and  if,  above  all,  you|  could  put  an  unpre- 
judiced interpretation  upon  the  motives  and  conduct  of  those 
in  authority,  you  would  be  rendering  a  real  public  service." 
!     It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  most  of  the  representa- 
tions, 176    in  number,    were  in  the  vernacular  and  the 
\  members  placed  their  request  in  a  forcible  yet  respectful 


manner.  An  opportunity  is  afforded  by  this  Assembly  to  the 
accredited  representatives  of  the  people  not  only  to  criticise 
the  ad  aihistrative  and  executive  actions  of  Government 
and  its  officers,  but  also  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  administration  has  been  conducted.  It 
is  now  nearly  five  years  since  Dewan  Bahadnr  M.  Krishnan 
Nair  was  installed  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  as  his 
Dewan.  Hence  the  following  summary  of  his  administration 
which  the  members  gave  in  their  address  to  him  after  the 
discussion  of  subjects  was  over  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  read  with 
interest: — 

"  Through  the&e  hard  times,  though  handicapped  on 
every  side,  yon  haye  guided  the  destinies  of  the  State  with 
unwavering  steadiness  and  unerring  skill.  The  statesman, 
like  solution  of  the  financial  problem,  the  speedy  construc- 
tion andopeningof  the  railway  from  Qui  Ion  to  Trivandrum,  the 
progressive  development  of  Municipal  Government,  the  timely 
inauguration  of  tbG  Department  of  Industries,  and  the  libera, 
reorganisation  of  the  Department  of  Ayurveda  are  only  al 
few  among  your  magnificent  and  many-sided  achievements* 
The  rapid  expansion  of  education,  both  primary  and  higher" 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  ready  recognition  of  the  imp  ort 
ance  of  its  vocational  si  ie,  and  the  steady  spread  of  literacy 
among  females  and  backward  classes,  as  a  result  of  the  new 
policy  of  confidence  and  co-operation  introduced  by  you  in 
the  field  of  education,  have  evoked  the  warm  admiration  of 
every  true  Travancorean.  The  admirable  manner  in  which 
you  have  dealt  with  the  recent  food  crisis  marks  you  out  as  a 
statesman  of  the  first  rank  whose  supreme  sense  of  duty  and 
sure-footed  lead  saved  the  State  in  an  hour  of  grave  economic 
peril.  The  announcements  made  in  your  address  regarding 
the  expansion  of  the  Legislative  Council  on  a  popular  basis 
and  the  establishment  of  local  boards  to  serve  the  needs  of 
rural  areas  are  further  indications  of  your  anxious  solicitude 
for  th«  welfare  of  the  people  and  your  large-hearted  sympathy 
with  their  legitimate  aspirations." 

This  testimony  of  the  people  is  one  of  which  any 
administrator  may  be  proud  and  shows  the  sincere  and  whole- 
hearted cordiality  and  the  happy  relations  that  exist  between 
the  rulers  and  the  ruled,  qualities  so  necessary  for  the  smooth 
and  successful  working  of  the  administrative  machinery.  The 
Dewan  told  the  Members  that  "  it  is  a  source  of  genuine 
gratification  to  me  to  note  that  the  financial  policy  adopted 
by  His  Highness'  Government  in  recent  years  has  met  with 
your  hearty  approval."  He  then  outlined  the  policy  of  the 
State  in  industrial  matters  thus  : — •«  I  have  never  been  an 
advocate  of  the  policy  of  laissez  faire  for  the  State  in  indus 
trial  matters  and  it  is  reassuring  to  observe  that  the  Indian 
Industrial  Commission,  whose  valuable  report  has  been 
recently  published,  has  taken  the  same  view  on  this  burning 
question.  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  appeal  to  you 
once  again,  to  devote,  in  co-operation  with  the  Department, 
your  best  attention  to  the  development  of  local  industries, 
each  in  his  own  sphere  of  influence  and  to  the  utmost  limit  of 
his  capacity." 

The  concluding  portion  of  the  Dewan's  speech  will,  we  are 
sure,  be  ever  cherished  with  feelings  of  gratitude.  He  said :— - 

*'  His  Highness'  Government  ere  in  deep  sympathy  with 
you  in  your  aspirations  after  a  fuller  share  ia  the  life,  light 
and  progress  of  this  country,  and,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
some  important  measures  are  now  engaging  their  serious 
attention,  whioh  must  go  a  long  way  towards  securing  the 
fulfilment  of  those  aspirations.  Let  me,  in  conclusion,  re- 
mind you  once  again  that  nothing  is  dearer  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  depressed 
classes  in  the  State  and  that  I    confidently  count  upon  th 
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active  support  and  responsible  co-operation  of  this  Assembly 
to  enable  them  to  realise  their  intentions  m  this  respect.'' 

No  comments  are  necessary  to  bring  home  to  your  readers 
the  significance  of  these  preoions  words.  Travancore  has  been 
famous  for  the  high  literacy  it  enjoys  under  tbe  beneficent 
rule  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja.  Naturally  the  people 
have  begun  to  applaud  and  appreciate  the  valuable  services 
rendered  to  the  State  by  a  Dewan  who,  before  he  accepted  the 
invitation  of  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  to  enter  the  public 
service  of  that  State,  was  wedded  to  the  practice  and  prin- 
ciples of  Government  understood  and  enunciated  by  the 
Indian  National  Congress  and  haa  never  swerved  from  the  po- 
pular cause.  May  that  State  have  more  of  the  services  of  such 
an  Indian  statesman  as  its  head  will  be  the  wish  of  every 
true  patriot  and  friend  of  Indian  progress. 

MR.  GANDHI  AND  VARNASHRAMA. 


To  the  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Beformer. 

Sir, 

I  read  in  your]paper  Mr.  Gandhi's  letter  on  Mr.  Patel's  Bill. 
He  declares  himself  to  be  a  believer  in  Varnasrama.  Will 
you  request  him  to  make  himself  a  little  more  definite  and 
clear  on  the  point  7  Does  he  believe  as  the  Hindu  Message 
does  that  castes  are  eternally  fixed  and  each  man  should 
follow  the  profession  of  his  caste  or  does  be  believe  as  the 
Lord  Himself  haB  taught  us  in  the  fourfold  division  based 
on  Guna  and  Karma  7  i.  e.  what  determines  a  man's  caste 
birth  or  qualities  and  work  ? 

Even  if  birth  determines  a  man's  caste,  does  the  Mahatma 
really  waDt  us  to  pre6erue  intact  all  its  touch.me-notisms 
and  see-me-notisms  7 

Salem,  Yours  faithfully, 

Oth  March,  S.  K.  YkGna  Narayan  Aiyer. 

[  This  poiet  was  raised  in  our  leading  article  last  week. 
We  hope  Mr.  Gandhi  may  find  time  to  explain  what  he  under- 
stand by  Yarnashrama  Ed.  /.  S.  i?.] 


THE  MYSORE  GOVERNMENT  AND  DEPRESSED 
CLASSES. 


To  the  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

Your  views  in  the  Reformer  of  last  week,  regarding  Govern- 
ment grants  to  national  Educational  institutions,  which  are 
started  as  a  protest  against  tbe  admission  of  the  lower  classes 
into  Government  schools,  gave  me  the  utmost  surprise.  While 
on  the  one  hand  you  seem  to  "applaud  heartily"  what  yon 
consider  "  the  firm  stand  of  the  Mysore  Government,"  on  the 
other  hand  you  favour  strongly  the  existence  of  separate 
schools  by  means  of  public  funds,  so  as  to  defeat  the  very 
object  of  the  Government  action ;  and  retard  permanently  the 
elevation  of  the  depressed  classes.  One  can  understand  an 
argument  that  the  Government  should  not  deny  financial 
aid  to  schools  started  by  particular  communities,  or  by 
religious  bodies  for  their  special  needs.  But  I  cannot  con 
oeive  the  Indian  Social  Reformer  taking  the  view  that 
Government  should  finance  an  institution  of  high  class  com- 
munities started  as  a  protest  against  the  admission  of  a 
particular  community.  The  education  of  high  caste  children 
in  Mysore  cannot  suffer  because  they  have  a  regulation 
making  education  compulsory  in  the  elementary  schools,  only 
the  depressed  classes  are  not  benefitted  by  this  regulation,  for 
they  have  no  schools  to  go  to  and  separate«schools  could  not  be 
started  all  in  a  day.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Government 
order  is  neither  strong  nor  their  "stand  is  firm"  as  yet: 
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They  ought  to  have  gone  to  the  length  of  denying  recogni- 
tion to  those  national  institutions  which  are  started  as  a 
protest  against  the  lower  classes. 

Yours  &c. 

Bangalore  March  8.  V.  K.  Naib. 

[We  do  not  see  what  there  is  in  our  attitude  to  surprise 
our   correspondent.    We   say   that  schools  maintained  by 
Government  and  Local  and  Municipal  Boards  should  be  free 
to  all  classes  without  distinction  of  caste.    The  Mysore 
Government  have  taken  a  firm  stand  on  this  point,  and  we 
congratulated  then  on  it.    The  next  point  is,  should  Govern- 
ment give  the  usual  grant  in  aid  of  schools  started  or  main- 
tained by  particular  castes  or  communities  for  the  exclusive 
use  of  their  own  children  ?    There  are  European  and  Maho- 
ruedan   schools   which   get  Government   grants   and  the 
principle  we  have  stated  is  not  a  novel  one.    Should  an 
exception  be  made  in  the  case  of  caste  Hindus  who  object, 
foolishly  we  think,  to  their  children  attending  schools  which 
are  attended  by  children  of  the  depressed  classes  7    We  say,, 
no.    The  caste  Hindus  are  as  much  the  Maharaja's  subjects 
as  the  depressed   classes.    The  State  is  quite  as  vitally 
interested  in  seeing  that  their  children  are  educated  as  the 
children  of  the  depres  Bed  classes.    If  the  parents,  in  their 
adherence  to  traditional  prejudice,  will  not  let  their  children 
go  to  tbe  public  schools,  it  is  not  statesmanship  to  retort  by 
virtually  denying  the    opportunity  of  education   to  their 
children.    That  will  be  punishing  the  children  for   the  folly 
of  their  elders.       This  course  can  be  adopted — if  at  all- 
only  if  the  State  is  prepared  to  take  over  the  whole  responsi- 
bility for  their  children  from  caste  Hindu  parents.  Does 
our  correspondent  think  that  the  State  can  compel  these 
children  against  the  wishes  of  their  parents  to  be  educated  in 
the  same  schools  as  the  depressed  classes  ?    We  are  afraid  he 
does  not  quite  realise  what  this  involves.    The  cause  which 
will  suffer  most  is'the  cause  which  we  are  sure  our  correspondent 
has  at  heart,   namely,  the  harmonious  development  of  the 
whole  community.    The  responsibility  of  the  State  for  the 
education  of  caste  as  of  non-caste  children  is  undeniable  ;  it 
cannot  compel  caste  parents  to  send  their  children,  against 
their  cherished  prejudices,  to  schools  which  admit  children  of 
the  depressed  clasees  ;  it  cannot  deny  admission  to  its  schools, 
to  the  depreswd  classess  ;  but  it  can  say  and  it  should  say  to- 
caste  parentB  who  wish  to  have  schools  exclusively  for  their 
own  children  s    «« Very  well  but  you  must  pay  a  price  for 
your  fatuity.    Put  down  half  the  cost  of  the  institution  ;  and 
the  State  will  contribute  the  other  half."  Any  other  attitude, 
to  our  mind,  is  not  statesmanship   but  fanaticism  which 
is  not  less  objectionable  in  reformers  than  in  reactionaries.  For 
our  part,  we  can  never  countenance  any  policy  which  has 
the  effect  of  penalising  any  children  for  the  inherited  pre- 
judices of  their  social  environment  the  chief  feature  of  which 
are,  of  course,  one's  parents.    Ed.  I.  S.  R.] 

INDIAN  WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

This  land  of  India  is  so  vast,  the  curtain  which  hides  the 
homes  of  its  soldiers  is  so  seldom  lifted,  that  there  is  perhaps 
a  danger  that  people  will  refrain  from  giving  liberally  to  the 
Indian  Relief  Fund  simply  because  their  imagination  has 
never  been  stirred  by  any  vivid  picture  of  the  pa9Bionate  sorrow 
to  day  among  those  who  have  lost  husbands  and  sons  in  the  Great 
War.  I  venture  to  trespass  on  your  space  because,  within 
a  certain  limited  sphere,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  penetrate 
the  pathetic  helplessness,  the  tragic  difficulties  which  exist 
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I  beyond  cantonments  into  the  hamlets  and  villages  fiom 
whence  come  the  fighting  men.  I  spent  several  weeks  in 
November  in  the  Rawalpindi  and  Jhelnm  districts,  and  in 

I  December  I  toured  in  the  Tarn  Tarn  district.  I  must  have 
met  hundreds  of  mothers,  wives,  and  widows  and  I  came 
away  enriched  by  memories  of  great  loyalty,  dignified  giief, 
uncomplaining  poverty.  I  cannot  believe  that,  if  the  public 
knew  and  realised  the  history  of  the  war  as  it  has  engraved 

f  itself  on  the  homes  I  entered,  they  would  be  content  to  sub- 

f  scribe  less  than  the  uttermost  farthing  that  they  can  afford 

j  in  order  that  they  might  insure  that  the  great  work  at- 
tempted, achieved,  and  contemplated  by  the  Indian  Relief 

j  Fund  will  be  carried  out  thoroughly  and  with  adequate 

j'  liberality. 

I  do  not  know  if  I  can  convey  in  a  short  letter  to  the  press 
something  of  the  feminine  atmosphere  which  I  found  so 
loveable  and  so  inspiring.    The  first  week  in  November  the 
news  of  the  surrender  of  Turkey  had  not  reached  remote 
villages  t  when  old  mothers  heard  the  news  that  their  sons 
were  no  longer  prisoners-of-war  in  enemy  hands  their  thanks 
'giving,  their  dignified  exultation,  their  simple  bewildered 
hnman  surprise  and  relief  were  poignant  beyond  all  telling, 
i  In  just  the  dramatic  moment  of  receiving  the  good  news  the 
j  personality  of  some  elderly  woman  was  revealed,  wa"  startled 
out  of  all  mere  conventional  expression  and  disguise.  No 
|  woman,  herself  the  widow  of  a  soldier,  could   have  doubted 
the  pent-up  love  which  that  Punjab  home  had  held  unchanged 
land  unchanging  through  the  fortunes  of  war.    In  every 
!  village,  all  through  the  country  I  visited,  the  love  of  the 
mothers  for'their  sons  is  unquestioned  by  the  whole  popu- 
lation; it  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  life  of 
the  community.   The  doubting  stranger  who  penetrated  those 
^districts  with  the  query  4  Do  these  people  really  care  ?'  might 
see  evidences  of  a  grief  so  intense  that  it  seems  almost  to 
>  hypnotise   the    unfortunate   victim.     •«  When  my  mother 
{  heard  J  was  wounded  she  fell  down  dead "  one  pensioned 
i  soldier  told  me  sadly.    "Since  my  son  was  reported  'missing' 
his  mother  grows  weaker  and  weaker  "  said  a  retired  Snbadar 
|  Major  regretfully.    44  I  wish  to  die  ''  said  many  an  old  mother 
to  me  with  a  sincerity  that  carried  absolute  conviction.  I 
would  give  much  if  for  one  moment  I  could  reveal  to  the 
•  world  those  bent  forms,  those  proud  or  sweet  old  faces,  those 
|  trembling  little  hands.    The  mothers  brought  to  me  letters 
iffrom  their  sons — letters  which  revealed  as  nothing  else  could 
!  the  strong  bond  that  not  even  death  can  really  break — and 
j  they  showed  me  photographs,  telling  me  how  4  beautiful '  the 
young  soldiers  were.    The  mourners   carried  the  Queen's 
i  picture  many  miles  to  put  it  in  my  hands,  and  they  showed 
[the  courteous  letters  received  from  the  Depots;  links  between 
i  them  and  their  sons'  lives  to  which  they   seemed  to  cling  with 
la  wistful  pride.    The  sons  are  'considerate'  to  their  mothers' 
,  of  that  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  when  those  sons  have  died 
for  us,  chivalry,  gratitude,  and  justice  alike  demand  that  we 
j  should  see  that  the  women,  who  in  their  youth  bore  strong 
i  sons  who  grew  up  and  served  the  Empire  and  died  for  her 
very  valiantly,  do  not  lack  in  their  helpless  old  age  that  sup- 
port which  is  due  from  us  to  them.    Given  adequate  support, 
[.these  old  mothers  will  be  in  every  village  an  influence  for 
igood,    Tbey  4  gave  to  the  King'  and  their  dignity.;  is  an 
^Imperial  affair. 

\,    Of  the  anxieties  of  wives,  of  the  tragic  problem  of  widows, 
jut  is  harder  to  write.    The  young  change,  thank  God,  and 
one  can  but  hope  that  to-day's  despair  may  give  place  to 
resignation,  hope,  healing.    But  the  fear  in  a  mere  slip  of  a 
^girl's  eyes  when,  to  thv.  rustle  of  silk  and  clink  of  bracelets, 
she  asks  you  if  you  think  there  is  any  hope  that  her  young 
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4  missing' bridegroom  may  return,  is  a  thing  to  make  any 
human  heart  quiver  in  response.  There  is  all  the  brave 
show  of  wifehood,  there  is  all  the  hope  of  a  home-coming  and 
of  babies  and  prosperity  and  content — but  how  many  4  mis- 
sing, believed  prisoners  '  will  return  and  have  returned  from 
Mesopotamia?  No  wonder  the  older  women  shook  their 
heads  and  the  old  father-in-law  sighed.  There  is  fear  and 
suspense  in  that  home.  They  are  proud,  the  wives  and 
widows,  and  with  reason.  For  in  one  stony  village  of  the 
Salt  Range  a  mother  was  able  to  show  me  the  intimation  that 
her  son  had  been  mentioned  by  Lord  French  in  Despatches 
in  1914,  and  the  widow  listened  eagerly  to  my  words  of 
praise.  Another  widow  held  the  letter  in  which  her 
husband's  Colonel  had  described  the  |manner  of  his  death, 
He  died  as  a  brave  man  should  in  battle,  well  up  ahead  of 
his  command."  One  woman  spoke  of  her  sister  ; — "  I  have 
a  sister.  Her  husband  was  killed.  Her  pension  is  five  rupees 
and  we  all  said  to  her  4  we  will  give  to  you  ' .  but  she  replied, 
4  I  gave  my  husband  to  the  King  }  the  King  gives  me  five 
rupees  pension.  I  will  eat  from  the  King's  hand  and  from  no 
one  else's.'  Can  you  imagine  that  little  story,  falling, 
impromptu  from  the  lips  of  a  Sikh  woman,  seated  among  & 
group  of  some  thirty  other  woman  ?  It  was  spoken  with  an 
almost  defiant  pride  and  it  was  accepted  with  satisfaction  by 
the  whole  group  among  whom  pride  and  honour  were  very 
real  things.  Such  women  have  pondered  things  in  their 
hearts,  they  have  experienced  war,  they  have  felt  war,  they 
remain  among  us  as  the  very  tears  and  wounds  of  war.  All 
that  is  delicate  in  our  sympathy,  all  that  is  true  in  our  respect 
for  sacrifice,  all  that  ia  gentle  in  our  sorrows,  all  that  is 
generous  in  our  conception  of  lives  that  are  strangers  to  our 
ways,  customs,  and  traditions,  might  well  find  expression  in 
our  instant  support  of  the  Fund  which  ministers  to  the?e 
women  in  their  poverty,  their  difficulties,  their  grief.  If  the 
hearts  of  happier  women  in  IndU,  whose  liberty  and  immunity 
from  the  perils  of  war  has  been  purchased  by  the  lives  of  the 
young  and  the  strong  on  every  front,  do  not  distill  a  passion 
of  pity  and  a  fervour  of  generosity  towards  these  homes  of 
the  Indian  Army  from  which  a  soldier  has  gone  forth  to  be  no 
more  seen,  then  surely  a  sweetness  will  go  out  of  life  and  the 
fruits  of  victory  be  embittered  ?  And  the  appeal  to  man's- 
chivalry  is  clear. 

Tours  etc., 
EVA  MARY  BELL. 

THE  ALL  INDIA  NAD-VATUL  ULMA 
CONFERENCE. 


It  is  hereby  notified  for  general  information  that  tie- 
Eighteenth  Annual  Sessions  of  the  All  India  Nad-VatuI 
Ulma  Conference  will  be  held  at  Belgaum  (Bombay  Presidency) 
on  the  19th,  20th  and  the  21st  of  April  1919. 

Khan  Bahadur  Hon.  Mr.  Ibrahim  Haroon  Jaffer  Sait  of 
poona  and  Maolana  Maolvi  Kutbodeen  Ahmad  of  Belgaum 
have  been  selected  as  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Recep 
tion  Committee  respectively. 

Gentlemen  having  a  mind  to  join  the  Conference  are  re 
guested  to  intimate  the  Secretary  8  days  before  their  arrival  to 
enable  him  to  make  suitable  arrangement  for  accommodation  . 

I  strongly  hope  that  this  year's  Conference  would  be  more 
successful  and  advantageous  than  the  past  ones. 

MAHAMAD  HUSEIN. 
Joint  Secretary  The  All  India  Nad-Vatul  Ulma  Conference 

Junima  Masjid  Belgaum,  City 
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f  READ  TOUR  PAST  AND  PJTURE  FREE." 
We  answer  any  question  regarding  your  past  or  future  free 
of  charge  most  accurately  on  receipt  of  your  birth  time  01 
the  exact  time  of  writing  the  question  or  any  fignre  below 
hundred  along  with  the  secret  of  mesmerism  and  hypnotism 
including  inter  clairvoyance  end  by  which  oar  most  ancient 
ladhus  could  tell  past  and  future  events  most]  wonderfullj 
»nd  which  will  be  sent  only  for  Rs.  1-8-0. 

The  Eastern  Hypnotic  Home, 
P.  0.  Gavaravaram,  AnakapallyjRy.  Station,  M.S.M.R. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PRO  LEGE  PATELIA. 

Wanted,  a  Non-brahman  Malayali  girl  of  about 
15  EQglish-edacated,  handsome  and  of  a  respectable 
parentage,  to  marry  a  yonng,  Brahman,  College 
Strident  fair  and  strong,  of  high  connections. 

Please  send  photograph,  if  possible.  Correspon- 
dence confidential 

*  The  Theosophical  Nationalist." 
23.2-19  C/o  «  The  Indian  Social  Reformer." 
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allowed  during  that  period  at  2|  per  annum.  No  interest  is 
allowed  unless  the  sum  accrued  amounts  to  Rs.  3/-  Half-yearly, 

FiXedDepOSitS-  Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  fixed 
for  one  or  two  years  and  for  shorter  periods  at  rates  to  be  as- 
certained on  application. 

Savings  Bank.  Interest  allowed  on  Savings  Bank 
Accounts  at  4  per  cent  per  annum.  Rules  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

Loans  and  Cash  Credits  are  granted  on 

approved  Securities. 

Purchases  and  Sales  of  Securities  and  shares 
effected. 

BHIS  Of  Exchange  purchased  and  collected  and 
every  description  of  Banking  and  exchange  business  under- 
taken. 

14-4-18.  J..  PAGAN  DALZELL  Acting  Manager. 

THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK, 
LIMITED. 

( Registered  in  Japan.) 
Established  I88O. 

Subscribed  Capital  Yen.  48,000,000. 

Paid  up  Capital  Ten.  42,000,000. 

Reserve  Fund  .Yen.  23,100,000. 

Head  Off  ice:— Yokohama. 

Branches   and    Agencies  at  Bombay, 

Buenos  Aires,  Calcutta,  Changchun,  Chi-Nan,  Dairen, 
Fengtien,  Hankow, Harbin,  Hongkong,  Honolulu,  Kaiyuan, 
Kobe,  London,  Los  Angeles,  Lyons,  Manila,  Nagasaki,  New* 
chwang,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Rangoon,  San  Francisco 
Seattle,  Shanghai,  Shimonoseki,  Singapore,  Soerabaya, 
Sydney,  Tientsin.  Tokio,  Ttingtao. 

Current  Deposit  Accounts  are  opened  for 
approved  customers  and  Interest  ia  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  per  annum  on  daily  balances  of  Rs.  1,000  opto 
Rb.  100,000,  provided  that  the  amount  of  half-yearly 
interest  is  not  less  than  Rs.  5. 

Fixed  Deposits  are  received  for  one  year 
and  shorter  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

Every  description  of  banking  and  exchange  basineti 
transacted. 

N.  IGARASHI. 
Manager,  Bombay. 
Post  Box  No.  207,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay. 

i.  NISHIMAKI. 
Manager,  Calcutta 
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m  I  wm  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest  1  will  not  equivocate  1  will  not 

xcuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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An  Englishman  on  the  Rowlatt  Bills.  A  few 
Englishmen    seem    at  last  to  be    awakening  to 
a     suspicion    that,     after   all,    the  opposition 
to  the  Bills  may  be  due  to   some  less  unworthy 
motive    than  an    abject    fear    of    the  anarchist 
or  a  scarcely  less   abject    desire  to   play  to  the 
gallery.    Mr.  S.  E.  Stokes,  writing  to  the  Times  of 
India  from  Kotgarh,  has  the  fairness  to  point  out 
that  the  record  of  several  of    those    who  oppose 
the  Bills  indicates  that  they  would  not  have  taken 
such  a  position  unless  they  felt  absolutely  compelled 
to  do  so.    "  What  impelled  them  ?"  he  asks,  **  Was 
it  fear  to  voice  their  conviction  of  the  value  of  the 
Bills  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  their  Indian 
friends  ?    Or  was  it  the  fear  of  helping  to  make  law 
that  which  their  experience  of  conditions  in  India 
told  them  might  be  means  of  widespread  injustice 
and  hardship  ?    Personally,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
latter  was  their  reason."    Mr.  Stokes  thinks  that 
Indian  publicists  made  a  tactical  mistake  in  lay- 
ing stress  on  the  question  of  principle,    and  that 
they  would  have  done  better  if  they  had  laid  stress 
upon  the  way  in  which  the  passing  of  the  Bills  would 
work  harm  to  the  people  they  were  intended  to"pro- 
tect.  He  goes  on  to  say  :"  The  object  of  this  letter 
is  to  criticise  the  Bills  from  the  pragmatic  rather 
than  the  idealistic  point  of  view.    It  is  sent  to  a 
leading  English  paper,  because  the  European  com- 
munity seem  to  find  no  fault  with  the  contemplated 
legislation.    These  Bills  are  adapted  to  produce  ad- 
mirable results  when  administered  by  omniscient 
officials— men  whose  unerring  minds  can  probe  the 
thoughts  and  intents  of  accused  and  accusers,  men 
absolutely  cognisant  of  all  the  factors  involved  in 
every  situation.    Unfortunately,  the  most  able  of 
officials  are  not  so  endowed,  and  would  themselves 
be  the  first  to  admit  it.   On  the  contrary,  there  are 
few  countries  where  judges  labour  under  such  great 
disadvantages  in  getting  at  the  truth.    Members  ol 
a  foreign  community,  cut  off  by  their  position  and 
the  traditions  of  Anglo-India  from  intimate  associa- 
tion with  the  common  life  and  thought  of  the  peo- 
ple, officials  are  largly  dependent  for  their  informa- 
tion   upon   intermediaries   for  an    inner  know- 
ledge of  the  people  and  their  doings.   And  these 


intermediaries  are  in  a  very  large  number  of 
cases  wholly  unworthy  of  such  a  trust."  There 
are  roughly  two  ways  in  which  the  Bill  can  work 
serious  harm.  The  first  is  through  the  wonderful 
opportunity  they  offer  to  black-mailers.  The  second 
is  they  will  become  the  instrument  of  rascality  by 
affording  an  open  door  for  the  gratification  of  grudges. 
Mr.  Stokes  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  these  con- 
siderations were  not  present  to  Government  or  that 
they  were  not  urged  by  Indian  publicists.  But  when 
Government  want  to  do  a  thing  in  India,  it  is  as 
futile  to  hope  to  stop  them  by  argument  as  to  stop 
a  charging  elephant  by  declaiming  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  at  him. 


We  are  all  the  same  grateful  to  Mr.  Stokes  for 
venturing  to  show  that  all  Englishmen  in  India  are 
not  afraid  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  thinking 
loudly  too,  svhere  a  Government  measure  is  con- 
cerned. The  following  passage  in  his  remarkable 
letter  ought  to  convince  Government,  if  anything 
could,  of  their  mistake  in  enacting  the  Rowlatt 
Bills.  "  It  is  claimed  that  these  Bills  are  to  be  in- 
strumental in  protecting  people  from  violence  on 
the  part  of  seditionists  and  anarchists.  My  con- 
viction is  that  instead  of  protecting  them  from  one 
set  of  blackguards,  it  will  deliver  them  into  the 
clutches  of  another  and  far  more  numerous  set.  Also 
that  through  its  instrumentality  the  already  vast 
field  of  opportunity  for  petty  oppression,  bribe- 
taking and  black-mail  will  be  still  further  extended. 
Such  legislation  may  suppress  the  more  violent 
manifestations  of  anarchy  but  one  questions  if  the 
cost  is  not  too  great.  If,  doing  this,  it  at  the  same 
time  furnishes  the  malcontents — and  all  lesser 
"badmashes'—  with  an  easy  means  for  black-mail 
and  intimidation,  and  produces  thereby  a  feeling  of 
injury  and  insecurity  among  the  masses,  it  were 
better  left  unpassed.  After  all  there  has  been 
anarchy  in  other  lands.  The  "Black  Hand"  and  the 
"Mafia"  were  suppressed  without  such  measures  in 
Italy  and  America,  in  the  former  of  which  countries 
at  least  they  were  distinctly  political.  In  Russia,  on 
the  other  hand,  with  a  far  more  efficient  and  drastic 
system  of  police  espionage,  anarchy  was  never  over- 
come. When  all  is  said  and  done,  at  the  moment 
the  anarchists  are  not  in  evidence.  This  may  be  the 
result  of  the  present  sedition  law  or  it  may  not.  At 
any  rate  this  law  will  be  in  operation  until  six  months 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  and  if  the  same 
conditions  should  arise  after  it  ceases  to  be  in  force 
there  will  always  be  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
Bills  up  again.  So  why  the  need  of  putting  them 
through  now?  Why  not  wait  to  see  what  the  condi- 
tions will  be  alter  the  reforms  pledged  to  the  people 
have  been  brought  in?  If,  at  some  time  months  or 
years  hence,  the  position  indicates  that  such  mea- 
sures are  needed,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Moderates  at  any  rate  will  give  them  their  support. 
They  have  had  the  courage  to  take  their  present 
stand  against  extremism  ;  this  and  the  past  record 
of  the  men  themselves  is  proof  enough  that  they 
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would  not  have  taken  their  present  stand  against 
these  Bills  if  they  did  not  feel  that  they  con- 
tain elements  highly  harmful  to  the  country.  And 
what  official  will  not  admit  that  they  are  more 
cognisant  of  the  inner  life  of  India  than  any  foreigner 
can  ever  be  ?  No  sane  person  can  question  the  good 
faith  in  which  the  Bills  have  been  put  forward. 
The  only  question  is,  will  they  do  as  much  good  as 
they  may  do  harm,  and  if  they  will,  is  this  the  time 
for  them  ?" 


Sir  William  Meyer's  Disappointment.  The  Phillipine 
Review  devotes  a  paragraph  to  Sir  William  Meyer's 
visit  to  the  Islands.  Our  contemperary  writes:  "Sir 
William  called  on  some  of  our  government  officials 
and  visited  some  of  our  public  institutions,  and,  we 
hope,  carried  away  with  him  ideas  that  might  be  of 
service  in  the  adoption  of  new  policies  and  new 
methods  in  the  newer  relationship  between  Europe 
and  the  also  newer  Orient,    To  quote  an  instance  : 
His  belief  that  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  was  lull  of 
political  prisoners,  because  of  what  has  been  made 
to  prevail  abroad  as  to  our  way  of  living,  i.  e.,  as 
professional  insurrectos,  etc.,  was  undone  by  his 
official  visit  to  said  Bureau  and  the  negative  reply 
of  the  Director  of  said  institution  to  his  inquiry, 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  political  prisoner  in  that 
ward."     "Such  is  the  difference"  continues  the 
Review,  "between  the  Philippines,  allowed  to  run 
her  own  government,  and  soon  to  embark  into  a  new, 
independent,  national  life,  and  the  life  of  the  so- 
called  European  colonies  in  the  Far  East,  held 
through  the  lorce  of  arms  for  economic  and  political 
reasons.   Their  jails  will    continue  to  be  full  of 
political  prisoners,  while  ours,  empty  o(  them.  The 
Islands  will  continue  to  be,  and  still  will  grow, 
content,  and  happy  at  the  policy  of  unselfishness 
here  so  nobly  pursued  by  America,  while  the  so- 
called  European  colonies  in  the  East  will  continue 
to  be  the  place  of  political  discontent,  of  revolutions, 
of  insurrections.  The  old  argument  of  backwardness, 
which  furnished  thachief  reason  for  the  colonization 
of  Oriental  countries,  should  fall  down  under  the 
Weight  of  the  example  given  by  the  Philippines, 
which  was  in  no  better  condition  than  India,  and 
which  is  making  wonderful  advance  in  politics,  in 
education,  in  commerce,  in  business,  and  in  many 
other  lines."    We,  too,  are  making  progress.  We 
have  just  passed  Rowlatt  Bill,  I,  and  have  remitted 
Rowlatt  Bill,  II,  for  republication. 


Lord  Willingdon  on  Indian  Reform.  Speaking  at 
a  complimentary  dinner  in  London,  at  which  a  large 
number  of  Indian  and  English  friends  including 
Mr.  Austin  Chamberlain,  the  Marquess  of  Crewe, 
and  Mr.  Montagu,  were  present,  Lord  Willingdon 
spoke  some  wise  words  as  to  the  right  attitude  to- 
wards Indian  constitutional  reform.  He  thought  that 
those  of  them  who  had  administered  India  had  in  the 
past  made  too  much  of  "  efficiency";  they"  had  been 
too  keen  about  keeping  the  administration  efficient, 
and  had  not  sufficiently  realised  that  they  must  give 
Indians  some  responsibility  in  their  local  affairs. 
"  I  would  trust  India,"  he  went  on  to  say,  "  I  would 
show  her  that  we  believe  in  her  high  destiny  and 
look  upon  her  as  a  sister  nation  amongst  the  great 
dominions  under  the  Crown.  I  would  take  risks  in 
legislation  for  India —a  progressive  policy  must 
mean  taking  some  risks — and  above  all  things  I 
would  give  up  what  has  seemed  like  our  policy  in 
the  past — the  policy  of  doing  as  little  as  we  possibly 
could,  except  as  a  concession  to  agitation,"  In  an 
impressive  peroration  Lord  Willingdon  said  :  "The 
views  I  give  are  those  of  one  who  takes  the  deepest 
possible  interest  in  India  and  has  a  real  affection  for 
for  her  people.  I  would  trust  India.  I  would  deal 
generously  with  India ;  and  I  believe  from  the 


bottom  of  my  heart  that  if  we  do  this,  India 
will  repay  the  British  Empire  a  hundredfold." 


The  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  on   Indian  Reforms: 

His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Bikanir  made  a  notable 
speech  at  a  banquet,  given  in  honour  of  Lord  Sinha 
in  London,  at  which  he  presided.    Lord  Sinha  pro- 
tested  against    the    idea  in  certain  quarters  that 
educated  Indians  were  unfriendly  to  British  Rule. 
He  said  that  educated  Indians,  without  exception, 
ardently  desired  to  remain  in  the  British  Empire  as 
equals  of  British  citizens.    The   necessity   for  that 
emphatic  statement  in  view  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Tilak-Chirol  case,  is  obvious.    The  Maharajah  of 
Bikanir  said  that  the  Indian  leaders  fully  recognised 
that  their  ideal  of  self-government  was  realisable  by 
India  remaining  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire.  He 
said  that  the  names  of  Mr.  Montagu   and  Lord 
Chelmsford  would  go  down  to  posterity  as  two  great 
Englishmen  who  helped  in  building  up  a  stronger 
Imperial  fabric.    He  denied  that  the  Indian  princes 
were  hostile  to  the  contemplated  reforms.    A  heavy 
responsibility  rested  with  the  British  Government  in 
connection  with  the  reforms,  which,  if  carried  out, 
wouid  enhance  loyalty  and  contentment  in  India, 
but  if  the  reforms  were  whittled  down  a  situation  of 
extreme  gravity  would  be  created."   The  importance 
of  the  last  two  sentences  is  unmistakable.  The  coun- 
try will  not  forget  the  valuable  support  which  our 
ruling  princes  have  given  to  constitutional  reform  in 
the  true  spirit  of  patriotism.    If  there  was  any  doubt 
on  the  point,  the  Maharaja  of  Bikanir's  categorical 
affirmation  of  it,  should  set  it  at  rest  once  for  all. 
As  for  the  warning   in   the    last   sentence,  His 
Highness  is  not   the    man  to  speak  in  that  vein 
without  weighty  reasons  which    everyone  who  is 
in  touch  with  Indian  public  opinion  will  instantly 
appreciate. 


Bhavnagar's  Praiseworthy  Step  :  We  have  much 
pleasure  in  giving  publicity  to  the  following  Asso- 
ciated Press  telegram :—"  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  of 
Bhavnagar  who  for  a  long  time  has  been  considering 
the  question  of  the  abolition  of  liquor  traffic  in  his 
State  and  with  that  view  had  approached  the  other 
Kathiawar  States  for  co-operation  and  united  action, 
has  issued  a  resolution  directing  the  preparation  of 
a  scheme  to  be  brought  into  force  on  his  ensuing 
birthday  for  immediate  abolition  of  a  very  large 
majority  of  existing  liquor  shops  in  his  State  and 
for  eventual  total  extinction  of  all  trade  in  intoxi- 
cating liquors  and  eradication  of  the  drink  evil 
within  a  stated  period  His  Highness  trusts  that  his 
subjects  and  neighbouring  states  will  co«operate 
with  him  in  this  useful  measure  which  will  tend  to 
augment  the  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the 
people."  We  cordially  wish  success  to  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  in  his  noble  and  courageous  project, 
and  we  trust  his  example  will  be  followed  by  all 
Indian  States. 


Inter-Caste  Marriage  at  Calcutta  i  An  Associated 
Press  Telegram  from  Calcutta,  reports  an  inter-caste 
Hindu  marriage  the  bridegroom  being  a  Brahman  and 
the  bride  a  Vaishya.  Several  representative  members 
of  both  the  communities  attended.  Among  those 
present  were,  Pandit  Rajendra  Nath  Vidyabhusan 
Mahamahopapadya  Dr.  Satish  Chandra  Vidyabhu- 
san, Sir  Krishna  Gupta,  Lt.-Ool  U.  N.  Mukerjee.  The 
Hon.  Kumar  Arun  Chandra  Singh,  Mr.  J.  Chaudhri, 
Babu  Gaganendranath  Tagore,  Satyananda  Bose, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Das,  Mr.  J.  N.  Roy  and  Sir  P.  0.  Roy.  We 
should  like  to  know  if  the  marriage  was  registered 
under  Act.  HI  of  187a. 
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THE  RE-ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
3  MEDICAL  SERVICE. 

i   

'    Criticising  the  Indian    Budget  in  the  Imperial 
Legislative  Conncil,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Chanda  quoted 
| from  the  report  of  the   Sanitary  Commissioner  with 
the  Government  of  India,  who,  writing  of  the  influenza 
epidemic,    says  that    our  health    organisation  is 
absolutely  inadequate  and  demands  immediate  ex- 
pansion.   Major  Norman  White  estimates  that  the 
'toll  levied  in  British  India  alone  by  influenza  was  no 
less  than  five  millions,  and  fifty  to  eighty  per  cent 
of  the  whole  population  had  been  affected  by  ib. 
|f  In  many  countries,"  adds  the  Sanitary  Commission- 
er,    "  the   epidemic   assumed   proportions    ot  a 
'national  calamity;  this  was  certainly  the  case  in  India. 
From  the  incomplete   information  at  present  avail- 
able, it  would  appear  that  no  country  suffered  as 
-  severely  as  did  India  during  the  last  quarter  of  1918." 
.  The  Sanitary  Commissioner  thinks  that  we  would  .not 
have  been    able  to  effect  anything  appreciable  to 
check  the  ravages  of  the  disease  even   if  we  had 
i  possessed  health  and  medical  organisations  compar- 
!  able  in  efficiency  to  those  of  the  most  progressive 
j  countries  in  the  world.  Here  his  departmental  habit  of 
i  mind  gets  the  better  of  his  medical  conscience.  The 
i  Sanitary    Commissioner's   opinion    in    any   case  is 
heavily    discounted    by    his    own  admission  that 
■  our  health  organisation  is  absolutely  inadequate  and 
demands  immediate  expansion.    Mr    Ironside,  the 
^representative  of  the  Calcutta  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, tried  to  defend  the  neglect  of  this  urgent 
national  need  in  the  ludiau   Budget  by  falling  foul 
iof  educated  Indians,  bur.  he  had  ihe  grace  to  with- 
draw his  remarks  when  their  injustice  was  pointed 
lout  to  him.    Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar's  article  on 
Lithe  subject  which  we   publish  today  trenchantly 
j  exposes  the  hollowness  of  the  excuses  usually  put 
"forward  in  explanation  of  the  slow  progress  of  sani- 
tation and  medical  relief  in  India. 
;    Readers  of  the  Life  of  Miss  Florence  Nighiingale 
^by  Sir  E.  T.  Cooke  will  fi  ud  ample  evidence  of  the 
opposition  to  new  ideas  of  the  Medical  Services  in 
'England  and  in  India.    The  Indian  Medical  Service 
is,  in  our  view,  the  chief  obstacle  at  present  to  the 
wider  extension  of  sanitation  and  medical  relief  in 
f this  country.    It  has  done  good  pioneer  work  in  the 
past.     But  it  has  now  become    largely  a  means 
merely  of  providing  bread  and  butter  to    a  certain 
(number  of  medical  men,  mostly  English,  organized 
[into  a   close  Service.    These  may   seem  startling 
^statements.    But  we  make  it  deliberately  and  we 
say  that  nuless  we  have  an  independent  Civil  Medi- 
cal Service  there  is  absolutely  no  chance  of  onr  being 
able  to  carry  out  any  large  programme  of  healtb-sav- 
ing  work-  The  position  is  extremely  anomalous  at  pre- 
sent.   It  is  without  a  parallel  in  any  civilised  coun- 
try.  The  Indian  Medical  Service  is  primarily  intend- 
jed  to  furnish  medical  men  for  the  Indian  Array.  As 


a  matter  of  fact,  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
Service  are  and  have  for  several  years  past  been  en- 
gaged in  civil  duties.  They  monoplise  all  the  higher 
appointments  in  the  Sanitary  and  Medical  depart- 
ments. They  fill  most  of  the  professorial  chairs  in  the 
Medical  Colleges.  They  overflow  into  the  Jails  and 
even  Mints.  They  form  a  close  Service  utterly  irres- 
ponsive to  the  influence  of  their  surroundings.  There 
is  absolutely  no  chance  of  any  one  outside  the  Service, 
whether  Englishman  or  Indian,  however  able  and 
brilliant,  getting  any  one  of  the  higher  places  in 
the  medical  and  sanitary  line.  The  officers  of  the 
Royal  Army  Medical  Corps  who  serve  with  the 
British  troops  in  this  country  feel  keenly  their  virtual 
exclusion  from  these  prize  appointments.  Govern- 
ment have  appointed  a  Medical  Services  Committee, 
to  consider  and  report  on  the  reorganization  o£ 
the  medical  and  sanitary  services.  The  Indian 
publicist  can  look  at  the  question  of  reorganisa- 
tion from  only  one  point  of  view,  that  of  the  maxi- 
mum good  to  the  people. 

We   are  saved    from    the  necesssity   of  under- 
taking  to  establish  the  principle  to  be  observed 
in    devising    a  scheme   which   would  really  and 
effectively   meet     the     ever-increasing    needs  of 
the  country.    That  principle  was  laid  down  so  long 
ago  as  19U0  by  Lord  George  Hamilton,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  in  these  words  :  "  It  would 
be  of  such  a  great  benefit  to    India  generally  that 
medical  men  should  establish  themselves  in  private 
practice  in  the  country  in  the  same  way  as  they  do 
in  other  parts  of  His    Majesty's  Empire  without 
entering   the   medical   service  connected  with  the 
'  army,  that  I  am  nnwilling  to  accept  proposals  based 
upon  the  assumption  that  sufficient  medical  quali- 
fication can   never   be   found  outside  the  Indian 
Medical    Service."    The     vested  .  interests  whioh. 
surround  the  Government  of  India  did  not  think  it 
expedient  to  discuss  the  point  with  the  Secretary 
of.  State.    They  allowed  the  matter  to  rest,  and  it 
would  have  remained  eternally  at  rest  had  not  Lord 
Morley  eight  years  later  remiuded  the  Government 
of  Iudia  of  his  predecessor's  suggestion,  and  asked 
to  be  informed  what  had  been  done  to  give  effect  to 
it    That  Government  excused    themselves  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  been  awaiting  the  opinions  of 
Local  Governments.    One  Local  Government,  that 
of  Bombay,  had  applied  in  1903  to  have  a  separate 
Civil    Medical  Service  but  the  proposal  had  been 
knocked  on  the  head  by  the  Government  o£  India 
on  the  grounds  of  policy  and  expenditure.  Lord 
Morley  closed  the  correspondence  by  peremptorily 
ordering  that  ;'  no  further  increases  of  the  civil  side 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  can  be  allowed  and  a 
strong  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce  it  by  gradually 
extending  the  employment  of  Civil  Medical  practi- 
tioners recruited  iu  India."    This  was  in  1908-09. 
When  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Public  Services 
of  India  made  their  report,  the  total  strength  of  the 
Lndiau  Medical  Service  was  772  officers  of  whom 
475  or  62  per  cent  were  engaged  on  civil  duties. 
Out  of  a  total  o£  566  officers  in  superior  civil  employ- 
ment, 493  or  87  per  cent  were  military  and  only  73  or 
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13  per  cent  civil  officers.  No  serious  effort  had  been 
made  to  give  effect  to  the  Secretary  of  State's 
orders  in  a  period  of  five  or  six  years. 

The  present  system  of  having  in  the  cadre  of  the 
Indian    Medical    Service  a    considerably  larger 
namber  of  officers  than  is  necessary  for  the  Indian 
army   in  peace  time,  is  defended  on  the  gronnd 
of  a  war  reserve.    The  reserve,  it  will  be  noted, 
is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  nntnber  in  active 
service.    The  body  is  the  appendage  of  the  tail. 
In  reality,  the  Indian  Medical  Service  is  recrnited 
more  largely  in    view  of   civil  requirements  than 
of  military,  though  the  whole  service  is  constituted 
a  military  service  and  placed  beyond  the  control  of 
Local  Governments  who  are  responsible  for  public 
health  and  sanitation.    Apart  from  this,  the  present 
proportion  of  the  so-called  war  reserve  of  the  Indian 
Medical  Service  is,  as  events  have  proved,  too  large 
for  ordinary  war  requirements  and  too  small  for  a  great 
war  such  as  that  just  ended.   The  largest  mobilisa- 
tion of  troops  in  India  prior  to  the  European  War 
was  that  for  China  in  1900,  and  a  war  reserve  of 
only  87  Indian  Medical  Servioe  officers  would  have 
been  sufficient.    In  the  present  war,  the  war  reserve 
of  nearly    500  officers  in  civil  employ  had  to  be 
augmented    by  the    appointment    of  nearly  1000 
temporary  officers  to  the  Indian  Medical  Service, 
of    whom    more    than  800   were    Indians.  The 
dislocation   caused   to   the    civil    service   by  the 
sudden  withdrawal  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service 
officers  must  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  a  contri- 
butory cause  in  reflecting  on  the  holocaust  of  the 
last  quarter  of  last  year.    The  idea  of  making  the 
health  interests  of  250  millions  of  the  civil  popula- 
tion subservient  to  the  requirments  of  150,000  troops, 
and  of  administering  the   former  by  means  of  a 
"  reserve  "  to  the  number  of  medical  officers  required 
for  the  latter,  has  only  to  be  stated  to  be  condemned. 
In  no  other  country  in  the  world  is  this  preposterous 
notion  countenanced.     The   Royal  Army  Medical 
Corps  in  England  is  a  purely  military  service,  engag- 
ed always  on  duties  for  the  performance  of  which 
it  exists.     If  it  had,  like    the    Indian  1'edical 
Service,  developed  a  bloated  civil  side,  it  would 
have  operated,  as  the  Indian  Medical  Service  does, 
as  a   barrier  to   the   growth  of  an  independent 
medical   profession    which   is   the   only  adequate 
safeguard  of  civil  health  interests,  and  is  also  an 
inexhaustible  reserve  for  Army  purposes  in  a  time 
of  war.    Lord  George  Hamilton   and  Lord  Morley 
recognised  and  laid  down  the  right  principle  for 
the  medical   and    sanitary   services    of  India,  and 
we  earnestly  trust  that  the  Medical  Services  Com- 
mittee,   notwithstanding    its   personnel  consisting 
almost    wholly  of  Indian  Medical  Service  officers, 
will  make  it  the  basis  of  their  recommendations. 

The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  limit  the  Indian  Military 
Medical  Service  to  the  normal  peace  requirements 
of  the  Indian  Army,  computed  on  a  liberal  scale  and 
with  a  broad  margin  for  leave  and  wastage.  The 
civil  medical  and  sanitary  requirements  oE  the  country 
should  be  met  by  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
civil  medical  service  and  by  the  growth  of  an  indepen- 


dent medical  profession  which  its  establishment  will 
itself  be  a  means  of  promoting.  That  it  is  the 
barred  door  of  the  Indian  Medical  Servioe  which  at 
present  prevents  the  rapid  growth  of  the  independent 
profession  is  positively  established  by  the  fact  that 
daring  the  war  (when  temporary  commissions  were 
given  to  800  Indians )  the  namber  of  the  students 
in  the  Medical  Colleges  rose  from  1396  in  1913-14 
to  2511  in  1316-17.  The  establishment  of  a  Military 
Medical  College  in  India  and  the  provision 
of  facilities  for  medical  men  in  civil  employ 
and  in  private  practice  for  short  periods  of 
duty  in  them  and  in  Station  Hospitals, 
will  enhance  their  value  as  a  war  reserve, 
without  impeding  civil  requirements.  Recruit- 
ment to  the  Military  and  Civil  Medical  Service  may 
be  by  means  of  a  common  examination  to  be  held 
simultaneously  in  England  and  India.  This,  in 
principle,  has  been  conceded  in  the  Montagu-Chelms- 
ford  report  which  says  that  its  distinguished  authors 
consider  that  for  all  public  services  for  which  there 
is  recruitment  in  England  open  for  Europeans  and 
Indians  alike,  there  mnst  be  a  system  of  appointment 
in  India.  "We  do  not  suggest,"  they  add,  C1that  it 
will  be  possible  to  dispense  with  training  in  Europe 
for  some  of  the  principal  services.  U  will  be  neces- 
sary to  mike  arrangements  to  seud  for  training  in 
England  the  cuididates  selected  in  Iudia,  but  as  to 
this  we  auticipite  no  diffirilty."  The  Indian  Medical 
Service,  military  and  civil  sides  together,  is  next  to 
tihe  Indian  Civil  Service  in  size  and  importance, 
and  the  principle  of  the  Moutagu-Chelmsford  scheme 
applies  to  it  as  much  as — if  not  more  than — to  the 
premier  Indian  Service. 

Another  important  point  in  any  reorganiza- 
tion scheme  concerns  the  appointments  of 
Principals  and  Professors  of  ■  Medical  Colleges. 
These  with  a  certain  namber  of  positions  entirely 
devoted  to  the  work  of  research,  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  cadre  of  the  Military  and  Civil 
Services,  and  constituted  an  independent  branch  to 
be  recruited  from  among  medical  scientists  with 
an  established  reputation  from  any  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  Their  emoluments  should  be  fixed 
on  a  special  scale  so  as  to  preclude  the  sednctive 
attractions  of  private  practice.  We  have  hopes 
that  the  large  field  of  research  in  tropical  diseases  in 
this  country  will  induce  some  of  the  most  eminent 
scientists  of  the  Empire  to  come  to  India  for  five  or 
six  years.  The  standard  of  medical  education  in  India 
has  readied  a  p>int  beyond  which  it  can  be  raised 
ouly  by  staffing  our  colleges  with  scientists  inde- 
pendent of  all  Service  attachments,  temptations,  and 
exigencies.  The  holding  in  India  of  the  same  exa- 
mination as  in  England  will  also  powerfully  stimu- 
late the  raising  of  our  standard  of  medical  education. 
IE  the  Medical  Services  Committee  overlook  these 
large  questions  and  deal  with  the  reorganisation 
question  referred  to  them  as  a  matter  merely  of 
settling  the  differences  between  the  Royal  Army 
Medical  Corps  officers  in  India  and  the  Indian  Medical 
Service,  they  will  miss  a  great  opportunity  of 
promoting  the  health  interests  of  the  Iudian  people. 
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THE  ROWLATT  EMERGENCY  BILL. 


|     The    Bill    investing  the    Executive  Govern- 
ment   with    the  power  to  introduce  a  summary 
procedure,    in    tracts    declared    by  them  to  be 
offected  by  anarchical  crime,  passed  its  third  read- 
ing in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  on  Tuesday. 
;  The  division  list  shows^only  one  Indian,  Sir  Sanka- 
'  ran  Nair,  the  Education  Member  of  the  Government 
\  of  India,  and  only  one  non-official  member,  Mr. 

Ironside  of  the  Calcutta  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
1  among  the  "Ayes".  The  non-official  Indian  Mem- 
:  bers  voted  solidly  against  the  Bill.  One  of  them, 
1  the  Hon.  Mr.  B.  N.  Sarma  from  Madras,  handed  in 
hp  the  Viceroy  his  resignation  of  the  membership  of 
j  the  Council  at  the  conclusion  of  the  voting.  He 
'  wrote :  "The  passing  of  the  Rowlatt  Bill  in  its 
1  present  form,  at  a  time  of  peace,  is  a  dangerous 
:  violation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  juris- 
j  prudence  and  the  constitution  of  a  grave  menace  to 
i  the  liberty  of  the  subjects,  and  perhaps  marks  the 
1  beginning  of  the  end.  It  is  with  deep  regret 
i  therefore  that  I  beg  to  tender  my  resignation 
i  of  membership  of  the  Indian  Legislative  Council 
j  and  beg  that  it  may  be  accepted."  Several  of 
,  the  Indian  non-official  members  appealed  to 
the  Viceroy  to  withhold  his  assent  to  the  Bill. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  Lord  Chelmsford 
I  has,  in  his  speech,  winding  up  the  Delhi  session, 
i  expressed  his  inability  to  adopt  a  course  which  will 
I  so  sharply  distinguish  him  from  his  Government. 

A  group  of  Madras  Moderates  headed  by  Sir  P.  S. 
'  Sivaswami  Iyer,    late    member    of   the  Madras 
\  Executive      Council,       have       sent  a  cable- 
i(  gram  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  praying  the 
Crown  to  disallow  the  Bill.    The    cablegram  bases 
\  the  prayer  on  these  grounds  :    "  Rowlatt  legislation 
■  hurried  through  Council,  without  adequate  opportu- 
nity for  public  criticism,  against  unanimous  opposi- 
sition   of  Indian    members.     Country  absolutely 
•\  peaceful,  no  need  for  legislation,  present  powers 
ample  for   all   unexpected   emergencies,  country 
greatly  agitated.    Atmosphere  created  prejudicial  to 
j  ■successful  working  of  reforms  and  to  effective  co-ope- 
[  ration  between  people  and  Government."    The  sig- 
r  natories  in  announcing  that  they  are  sending  this 
I  message  to  the  Secretary  of  State,   declare  that, 
j-  whilst  strongly  disapproving  of  the  Rowlatt  legis- 
L  lation  and  the  manner  of  its  passage  through  the  Im- 
j  perial  Legislative  Council,  and  whilst  recognising  the 
|  need  for  continuous  agitation  to  secure  its  repeal,  they 
f  consider  the  movement  in  favour  of  passive  resistance 
•  highly  inexpedient  and  injurious  to  the  best  inter- 
r  ests  of  the  country.    Between  the  Government 
Of  India,  deaf  to  their  appeals,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a    section  of  the  public  calling    for  action 
J  on  the  other,  the  position  of   the    Moderates  is 
s  very  far  from  enviable.    It   has    been    ever  thus. 
\  His    Excellency    the  Viceroy  closed    his  vale- 
'  dictory    remarks    with    a  Latin     phrase  which 
;  is  translated  in  English    thus:  "The  falling  out 
of  faithful  friends  renewing  is  of  love."    But  there 
'  has  been    breach  of  faith   with    the   country  in 
passing  this  law  when  it  was  waiting  eagerly  for 
constitutional  reforms.    Time   is  a  great  healer, 
and  we  do  hope  that  this  wound,  too,    will  heal 
in  time.    But  there  is  just  now  a  strong  feeling 
\  that  it  has   been  a  stab    in    the ;  back,  and  the 
'  Latin    phrase   less  correctly  reflects   the  Indian 
feeling  at  the  moment  than  the  lines  in   the  Lost 
-Leader : 

Life's  night  begins:  let  him  never  come  back  to  usl 
I        There  would  be  doubt,  hesitation  and  paiD, 
I        Forced  praise  on  our  part — the  glimmer  of  twilight, 
I       JJever  glad  confident  morning  again  1 


EDUATED  INDIANS  AND  SANITATION. 


(  BY  SIR  NARATAN  CHAKDAVARKAR  ). 

The  little  passage  at  arms  between  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ironside  and  some  of  the  non-official  Indian  members* 
during  the  debate  on  the  Budget  at  one  of  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  the  week 
before  last  at  Delhi,  shows  how  some  Englishmen, 
residing  in  India,  moving  with  and  among  the  people, 
in  their  own  way,  and  according  to  their  own 
lights,  liberal  and  well-intentioned,  are  still 
unable  to  grasp  the  psychology  of  the  Indian  situa- 
tion. For  an  Englishman  or  any  foreigner  to  form 
a  just  estimate  of  the  people  of  India,  two  capacities 
are  essential  :  (1)  he  must  be  capable  of  thinking 
on  the  scale  of  humanity  and  (2)  he  must  learn 
to  be  touched  with  a  feeling  of  their  infirmities 
and  be  free  from  "  the  paralysis  which  comes  from 
the  sight  of  the  battle  between  interests  ".  In  his 
speech  in  the  Council  on  the  Budget,  Mr.  Ironside, 
referring  to  the  grants  for  sanitation,  blamed  edu- 
cated Indians  as  a  whole  for  neglecting  and  hindering 
sanitation.  That  drew  forth  naturally  and  very  pro- 
perly an  indignant  protest  from  the  Hon'ble  Pandit 
Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  which  had  the  effect  of 
making  Mr.  Ironside  climb  down  a  little.  The  Hon. 
Mr.  Surendranath  Banerjee  joined  in  the  protest  and 
drew  the  attention  of  the  Council  to  some  facts 
showing  how  educated  Indians  had  actively  promoted 
the  cause  of  sanitation. 

The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Ironside's  remarks  is  an 
old  one  and  has  been  made  for  years  to  serve  the 
argument  that  Indians  are  not  fit  for  self-government. 
The  failures  of  several  Municipalities  and  several 
Local  Boards,  the  insanitary  conditions  of  several 
towns  and  cities,  and  the  factious  spirit  in  many  of 
them,  have  been  frequently  adduced  in  proof  of  that 
unfitness  and  the  lack  of  a  civic  conscience  among 
our  people,  "the  educated"  included.  Assuming 
that  Municipal  Government  has  not  been  yet  up 
to  the  mark  among  us,;  that  our  Municipalities  and 
local  boards  are  still  wanting  in  the  due  performance 
of  their  duties,  even  admitting  that,  faction,  indol. 
ence,  and  apathy  dog  the  footsteps  of  sanitation 
in  India  because  we,  "  educated  Indians  "  are  lag- 
gards in  its  race,  what  do  the  assumption  and  admis- 
sion come  to  ? 

Englishmen  in  India  are  apt  to  forget  their  own 
history,  the  history  of  their  own  country,  and  the  his- 
tory of  local  government  in  India  from  the  pre-British 
period  down  to  now,  when  they  blame  educated  Indians 
for  what  they  call  the  failure  of  that  Government  and 
for  the  apathy  of  educated  Indians  towards  sanitation. 
Mr.  Ironside  and  those  of  his  way  of  thinking  need 
to  be  reminded  that  the  state  of  sanitation  in  Eng- 
land was  bad,  that  the  educated  Englishman 
lacked  the  living  and  the  new  way  of  civic  conscience 
until  two  things  happened  :  viz.  (1)  the  boon  of  edu- 
cation was  imparted  to  the  masses  and  (2)  the 
franchise  was  extended  to  them  in  the  matter  of  self- 
government  as  distinguished  from  mere  local  self- 
government.  Such  was  the  apathy  to  sanitation  of  the 
County  Councils  and  of  educated  Englishmen  who 
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constituted  them  in  the  time  of  Lord  Paluaerston 
that  when  complaint  was  made  to  him  (he  was  Home 
Minister  then)  on  that  score,  he  with  his  accustomed 
cynicism  made  the  remark  which  has  passed  into  a 
proverb.  He  said  that  in  every  country  there  were 
two  parties— a  clean  party  and  a  dirty  party,  and  that 
the  dirty  party  prevailed.  And  that  was  said  of 
England  and  educated  Englishmen  !  When,  again, 
an  epidemic  of  cholera  broke  out  in  London  in  1850, 
a  deputation  consisting  of  educated  Englishmen- 
Ministers  of  the  Church — waited  upon  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  and  requested  him  to  order  the  public  offices  to 
be  closed  on  a  set  day  to  enable  people  to  attend  the 
Church  and  pray  to  God  to  extinguish  the  epidemic. 
Lord  Palmerston's  reply  to  the  deputation  was  a 
lesson  to  those  educated  Englishmen  on  the  duty  they 
owed  to  sanitation.  "  Gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  instead 
of  attending  Churches  and  praying,  go  and  white- 
wash your  houses  and  teach  people  to  whitewash 
theirs."  "  Drainage  before  devotion  " — that  was  Pal- 
merston's counsel  to  the  educated  Englishman  of  his 
time.  And  even  now,  after  all  the  rise  of  the  civic  con- 
science in  England,  we  hear  of  backslidings  in 
County  Councils  from  the  testimonies  of  Englishmen 
themselves.  "  The  Government  in  industrial  neigh- 
bourhoods is  often  bad,  sometimes  because  (the 
members  are  self-seekers,  more  often  because)  they 
are  ignorant  or  vainglorious."  This  from  an  English- 
man of  Englishmen.  Another  well-known  English- 
man—Edward  Carpenter— in  his  "  Day  Dreams  " 
writes  that  District  Councils  in  England  are  a  shade 
better  than  Parish  Councils  and  complains  of  "the 
want  of  spirit  and  pluck  in  these  public  bodies  "  in 
England  of  the  present  time. 

This  is  not  meant  as  an  apology  for  or  a  defence 
of  such  apathy  of  educated  Indians  in  the  matter 
sanitation  as  may  be  justly  charged  to  them.  It 
is  a  diagnosis  of  the  case  suggested  by  the  facts  of 
human  nature  which  is  more  or  less  the  same  in 
even  the  art  of  Government  and  management  of  a 
people.  If  educated  Indians  have  not  been  alert  and 
active  as  they  ought  to  be,  what  is  that  due  to  ?  It 
is  due  to  two  causes  :  First,  the  ignorance  of  the 
masses.  On  that  I  need  not  dwell.  Educated  India 
asks  for  mass  education,  Government  says,  Wait.  But 
secondly,  while  it  is  true  "that  local  Government 
is  a  training  school  for  imperial  Government " 
(as  Gladstone  said  of  it ),  it  is  also  trne,  judging 
from  history,  that  local  Government  fails  unless 
people  have  before  them  the  assurance  and  the 
practically  realisable  ideal  in  the  present  of  imperial 
Government  as  the  goal  to  which  they  can  look  up 
as  a  reality,  not  a  dream.  Local  Government  is  only 
a  training  for,  a  stepping  stone  to  Imperial  Govern- 
ment ;  it  is  an  end  and  also  a  means  to  a  higher  end. 
Where  the  higher  end  is  denied  to  the  people,  who 
are  told  to  wait  for  it  until  they  have  proved 
successful  in  the  lower  end,  there  is  no  stimulus, 
no  incentive  to  make  the  local  Government  efficient. 
Emerson  uttered  the  most  practical  wisdom  of 
human  experience,  and  history  when  he  advised: 
tl  Hitch  your  waggon  to  a  star."    President  Woodrow 


Wilson  counsels  educated  Americans,  the  flower  of 
his  University  :  "  By  the  scale  of  a  hemisphere 
shape  your  designs."  An  English  youth  works  at 
local  Government  because  the  offices  and  duties  of 
Imperial  Government  are  open  to  him  to  rise  to. 
An  American  works  at  it,  because  he  can  become  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  rise  to  be  the  President  of 
his  States.  The  example  of  Joseph  Chamberlain 
is  often  cited  to  us  educated  Indians.  He  shone  as 
a  County  Councillor  of  Brimingham  and  adorned  it 
by  the  alertness  of  his  "  civic  conscience,"  because  he 
had  before  him  not  merely  an  unrealisable  vision  but 
a  sure  sight  and  certainty  of  Imperial  office  and  res- 
ponsibility. To  us  in  India  it  is  a  Promised  Land — a 
promise,  a  hope,  no  performance. 

Thisis  not  mere  theory — it  is  now  held  as  convict- 
ion not  only  by  educated  Indians  but  also  by 
thinking  Englishmen.  It  is  the  best  political 
thought  and  experience  in  England.  In  1910 
when  the  late  Mr.  Gokhale  returned  to  India 
after  his  labours  in  England  and  his  interviews 
with  Lord  Morley,  I  had  a  conversation  with  him, 
in  the  course  of  which  I  referred  to  the  opinion  that 
we  must  prove  efficient  in  Municipal  and  local  admi- 
nistration before  claiming  the  higher  duties  and 
rights  of  provincial  and  imperial  administration. 
1  asked  Mr.  Gokhale  what  he  thought  of  that.  He 
replied:  "But  municipal  and  local  administration 
does  not  prove  attractive  and  sufficient  inducements 
to  our  activity  and  public  spirit  beoause  we  have 
nothing  higher  to  look  to  as  Englishmen  have." 
I  was  wondering  whether  Englishmen  in  England 
saw  the  question  and  realised  our  situation  in  India 
in  that  light.  I  find  now  they  do.  But  two  months 
ago  I  happened  to  meet  one  of  the  best  and  most 
cultivated  and  thoughtful  English  members  of  Lord 
Southborongh's  Committee.  There  were  present  at 
the  time  also  two  Englishmen  holding  high  office 
in  India.  The  topic  of  conversation  was  Mr. 
Montagu's  scheme  of  Indian  reform.  One  of  the- 
officials  remarked  that  the  real  and  pressing  need 
of  Indiaand  Indian  politics  was  reform  from  below — 
i.e.  in  the  village  and  local  administrations — to  the 
top,  i.e.  provincial  and  imperial  administrations  ; 
and  that  Mr.  Montagu  was  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  The  English  member  of  Lord  South- 
borough's  Committee,  a  gentleman  of  great  political 
experience,  replied: — "We  have  given  up  that 
theory  in  England.  That  theory  was  at  one  time 
believed  by  British  statesmen  and  thinkers,  but  it 
has  been  proved  untenable  by  experience.  The  view 
now  held  is  that  people  will  not  make  reform  below 
successful  unless  they  know  and  are  sure  that  the 
higher  is  open  to  them." 

India's  history — not  merely  England's  or  Ame- 
rica's—is proof  of  that.  Why  did  our  ancient  village 
punchayets  fail  and  die  ?  Because  each  was  a  self- 
centred  unit  and  had  no  place  in  and  was  not 
vitalised  by  the  scheme  of  the  Central  Government 
as  a  training  ground  for  the  higher  responsibilities 
of  that  Government.  The  late  Sir  Donald  McLeod 
wrote  of  India  in  1861  :    "  To  work  any  practical  use 
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>ut  of  the  people,  they  should  not  continue  ever 
'o  be  treated  aB  children  or  imbecile."  There 
la  writ  large  the  dis  conraging  lesson  and  wa  rning. 
Jivic  conscience  is  bred  of  the  larger  conscience 
>f  Country  and  State.  Men  rise  to  the  height  of 
;he  particular  when  they  know  they  can  rise  to  the 
leightofthe  Universal.  That  is  how  Englishmen 
aave  risen  and  realised  the  sense  of  their  sanitary 
luty.  But  to  us  educated  India  some  of  them  apply 
i  different  standard.  That  is  not  the  way  to  pro- 
gress, sanitary  or  otherwise. 

ENGLAND  TO  INDIA 


Ik  Seventy-three  Hours. 
Obscured  at  times  by  clouds  of  garbled  press  reports;  the 
j  irilliant  sky  of  accomplishment  in  the  recent  flight  from 
^pswich  to  Karachi  has  not  been  sufficiently  visible  to  im- 

►ress  the  casual  observer  with  its  momentous  facts.  Yet, 
(tripped  of  all  verbal  embellishment,  the  bare  figures  of  a 

•ioneer  achievement  which  will  live  long  and  most  honoura- 
bly in  the  history  of  aviation  are  deserving  of  a  place  in  the 

aemory  of  all  interested  in  aerial  progress. 
I  The  distance  of  5,556  miles  to  Karachi  was  accom- 
\Ushed  in  the  flying  time  of  72  hours  41  minutes,  giv- 

ng  on  average  speed  of  about  j6  miles  an  hour,  and 
i  he  weight  carried  for  the  greater  part  of  the  journey 
[  otalled  over  13  tons. 

'   General  MacEwen,  now  commanding  the  Royal  Air  Force 
I  n  India,  did  not  set  out  to  create  time  records  from  end  to 
nd— that  attempt  is  for  a  later  date  when  the  route  is  pro- 
)erly  organized  with  necessary  equipment ;  when  air  currents 
|.nd  other  atmospheric  conditions  now  uncharted  and  un" 
j  ;nown,  can  be  utilized  to  aid  the  aviators.    In  those  days 
|  head  it  may  be  possible  to  use  or  avoid  winds   which  at  one 
j  ieriod  assisted  the  '« Carthusian "  to  cover  106  miles  per 
jiour  for  eight  hours  and,  contrariwise,  on  another  day  reduced 
peed  to  an  average  of  35  miles  an  hour  for  five  hours, 
j  General  MacEwen's  machine,  unlike    the  fighting  and 
iombing  planes  in  war,  was  not  able  after  a  few  hours'  flight 
•  d  return  to  a  properly-organized  and  equipped  base,  where 
he  machine  and  its  engines  could  be  thoroughly  examined 
pT  signs  of  weakness  and  flaws.    Pioneer-like,  it  soared  away 
-iito  regions  where  the  aerial  equivalent  for  Harley  Street 
pecinlists  do  not  congregate;  away  over  sea  and  desert  where 
ending  must  be  avoided  even  at  the  cost  of  neglecting  over- 
burdened and  overworked  engines.    Modern  liners  are  not 
unacquainted  with  mid-ocean  stoppages  through  faults  in 
ngines, — engines  which  receive  from  the  ship's  engineers 
Mnceasing,  meticulous  care  throughout  their  working  hours, 
.'ravelling  in  the  celestial  sphere  at  eighty  miles  an   hour,  to 
ree  a  choked  oil  or  petrol  feed  is  a  job  for  winged  angels,  and 
hese  are  not  carried  as  part  of  the  crew.    Their  nearest 
Tactical  equivalent  is  the  twelve-stone  or  theirabouts  of  the  Air 
iechanic  whose  services  are  valuable  enough  to  be  wanted 
I  board.    A  brief  glance  at  a  multi-engined  airplane,  and  one 
|  ealizes  the  difficulty  of  attending  to  engine  faults  tn  route. 
|  And  what  did  the  engine  trouble  in  General  MacEwen's 
| light  amount  to?    ''Most  of  the  trouble"  said  General 
i  dacEwan,  "  was  caused  by  false  reports  in  the  local  papers 
jtere."    Considered  alone,  the  time  and  distance  figures  of  the 
aurney  would,  to  the  analytical  mind,  greatly  discount  the 
.xaggerated  reports  of  engine  faults  which  appeared  in  certain 
fl>res8  telegrams.    Yet  nowadays  so  many  of  us  are  content  to 
let  our  opinions  be  moulded  by  the  press.   General  MacEwen, 
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interviewed  in  Karachi  after  the  flight,  said  he  was  anxious 
to  remove  any  possible  impression  that  he  had  any  fault  to 
find  with  the  aeroplane  in  general  or  the  Rolls-Royce  engines 
in  particular.  The  engines  were  under-powered  in  proportion 
to  the  great  size  and  weight  of  the  machine  with  the  con* 
sequence  that  tbey  were  over-worked  throughout  the  voyage. 
"  Tbey  have  however,  responded  nobly  to  the  demands  made 
upon  them "  and  they  « did  all  that  could  be  expected  of 
them." 

Press  telegrams  from  Karachi  appeared  in  many  journals 
in  India  saying  "  The  engines  have  been  giving  trouble  most 
of  the  way,"  The  Karachi  Daily  Gazette  after  interviewing 
General  MacEwen  specifically  denied  this  and  admitted  that 
it  had  been  guilty  of  accentuating  the  difficulties  experienced 
during  the  voyage. 

As  a  very  big  elephant  can  be  put  "out  of  action  "  by  a 
very  small  quantity  of  lead  or  poison,  so  may  a  powerful 
engine  become  inoperative  through  a  little  cause.  General 
Borton  in  his  flight  from  Calcntta  to  Lahore  made  a  descent 
necessitated  through  dust  choking  the  petrol  feed  of  one  of 
the  engines.  For  such  a  contretemps  the  engine  makers 
cannot  be  arraigned, — nor  can  they  be  in  respect  of  the  frac- 
tured oil  pipe  which  caused  a  360  h.  p.  engine  to  fail  through 
want  of  lubricant  in  General  MacEwen's  flight.  In  this  case 
the  damaged  pipe  was  neither  made  nor  fitted  by  the  engine 
makers. 

It  would  seem  that  the  aero  engine  manufacturer  is  too 
readily  blamed  when  minor  troubles  occur  and  insufficiently 
praised  when  things  go  smoothly.  Without  efficient  engines 
where  would  be  the  Handley-Page,  the  Sopwitb,  tne  Bristol 
Scout,  the  D.  H.,  or  any  of  the  other  types  whose  descriptive 
title  ignores  the  vital  heart  and  soul  of  the  flying  machine? 

S.  G.  Wheeler. 

Cumballa  Hill,  Bombay. 

A   WORD  FOR  *•  JUSTICE.  " 
To  the  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

Justice  geems  to  be  labouring  under  a  great  miscon- 
ception in  taking  Mr.  Kadam  to  be  the  true  and  acknow- 
ledged leader  of  the  Maratha  community.  He  does  not  at 
all  occupy  any  such  position.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
persons  who  were  authorised  by  the  Maratha  conference,  held 
at  Nasik,  to  give  evidence  before  the  Franchise  Committee. 
Mr.  B.  V.  Jadhao,  who  ultimately  gave  evidence,  was  the 
President  of  the  Conference  and  is  the  recognised  leader  of 
the  Maratha  community.  The  fact  that  he  was  been  asked 
by  the  Maratha  League  and.  the  committee  of  the  provincial 
conference  of  the  Marathas  to  proceed,  to  England  to  strive 
to  secure  communal  representation  for  the  Marathas,  com- 
pletely proves  his  leadership.  Mr.  Kadam  had  no  authority 
whatever  to  "  boycott  "  the  Franchise  Committee  in  the  name 
of  the  Marathas  who  had  unanimously  decided  to  send 
witnesses  to  it.  He  acted  without  authority  and  against 
the  declared  opinioa  of  his  community,  and  Justice  is 
making  itself  ridiculous  by  dabbling  in  matters  about 
which  its  knowledge  is  next  to  nothing. 

A  Non-Brahmin. 

MY  CREED. 

I  would  be  true,  for  there  are  those  who  trust  me  ; 

I  would  be  pure,  for  there  are  those  who  care, 
I  would  be  strong,  for  there  is  much  to  suffer  ; 

I  would  be  brave,  for  there  is  much  to  dare  ; 
I  would  be  friend  of  all,  the  foe,  the  friendless  ; 

I  would  be  giving  and  forget  the  gift  ; 
I   would  be  humble,  for  1  know  my  weakness  ; 

I  would  look  up,  and  laugh,  and  love  and  lift. 

H.  A.  Walter. 
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and  which  will  be  sent  only  for  Rs.  1-8-0. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

PRO  LEGE  PATELIA. 

Wanted,  a  Non-brahman  Malayali  girl  of  about 
15  English-educated,  handsome  and  of  a  respectable 
parentage,  to  marry  a  young,  Brahman,  College 
Student  fair  and  strong,  of  high  connections. 

Please  send  photograph,  if  possible.  Correspon- 
dence confidential 
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"  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest— —I  will  not  equivocate— —I  will  not 
xcuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a'single  inch- — And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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Dominions. 


NOTES. 

Mr.  Gandhi  on  the  Passing;  of  the  Rowlatt  Act. 
In  a  communication  to  the  press,  Mr.  Gandhi  points 
out  that  Satyagraha  is  essentially  a  religious  move- 
ment. It  is  a  process  of  purification  and  penance. 
It  seeks  to  secure  reforms  or  redress  of  grievances  by 
self-suffering.  He  suggests  that  Sunday,  the  6th  of 
April,  should  be  observed  throughout  the  country  as 
a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer.  He  also  suggests 
a  twenty-four  hours'  fast,  counting  from  the  last  meal 
on  the  preceding  night,  to  be  observed  by  all  adults, 
unless  prevented  from  so  doing  by  considerations  of 
religion  or  health.  "Fast  is  not  to  be  regarded,"  he 
writes,  "  in  any  shape  or  form  in  the  nature  of  a 
hunger-strike  or  designed  to  put  any  pressure  upon 
Government.  It  is  to  be  regarded  for  Satyagrahis 
as  a  necessary  discipline  to  fit  them  for  the  civil 
disobediency  contemplated  in  their  pledge,  and  for 
all  others  as  some  slight  token  of  intensity  of  their 
wounded  feelings."  We  do  not  know  how  far  Mr. 
Gandhi's  suggestion  will  commend  itself  to  his 
ardent  followers.  It  can  not  be  understood  at  ail  by 
the  Advocate  of  India  which  ridicules  it  as  once  more 
demonstrating  the  political  weakness  of  India.  Well, 
perhaps,  our  contemporary  has  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing  as  "strength  in  weakness".  Mr.  Gandhi's 
principle  is  identical  with  the  one  which  starting  as 
a  grain  of  mustard  seed— the  least  of  little  things— in 
a  corner  of  the  conquered  and  politically  weak 
Judsea,  overshadowed  in  course  of  time  the  mighty 
Roman  Empire.  If  some  of  our  Anglo-Indian  con- 
temporaries have  forgotten  their  Christianity,  they 
should  at  least  remember  their  Roman  history.  We 
have  not,  for  the  reasons  stated  in  our  article  on  the 
subject,  subscribed  to  the  Passive  Resistance  move- 
ment, but  we  intend  to  observe  the  6th  of  April  as 
a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer,  humiliation  that 
our  earnest  efforts  to  save  the  Government  of  India 
from  passing  this  Bill  have  been  vain,  and  prayer 
that  the  disappearance  of  anarchical  crime  from  the 
sacred  soil  of  our  country  may  deprive  short-sighted 
bureaucrats  of  the  least  excuse  for  applying  this 
nefarious  Act.  Mr.  Gandhi  has  grasped  the  great 
truth  so  sedulously  inculcated  by  all  great  religious 
teachers  that  one  finds  his  life  when  he  is  not  afraid 
of  losing  it  and  that  he  loses  it  when  he  is  over- 
anxious to  save  it.  Much  silly  and  superficial 
nonsense  has  been  spoken  and  written  of  the  weak- 
ening effects  of  asceticism.  On  the  contrary,  the 


ascetic,  as  a  French  writer  has  it,  is  the 
athlete.  If  there  is  any  means  whereby  the  puri- 
fying and  invigorating  effects  of  war  on  a  nation's 
character,  can  be  produced  without  the  misery,  blood- 
shed and  crime  which  war  involves,  it  is  asceticism 
regularly  and  religiously,  practised.  In  that  way 
alone  can  man  keep  his  soul  in  "  peace  "  time  from 
the  corroding  influence  of  materialism.  Professor 
William  James,  certainly  no  obscurantist,  has 
recommended  small  daily  acts  of  voluntary  re- 
nunciation and  abstinence  as  the  best  means  of 
preserving  character  in  health  and  vigour.  If  Mr. 
Gandhi's  principle,  which  is  that  of  all  great  religions 
were  more  largely  understood,  there  can  be  no 
domineering  authority,  there  can  be  no  unwilling 
obedience. 


The  Arms  Act.  The  new  rules  issued  by  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  administration  of  the 
Arms  Act,  are,  from  the  point  of  view  from  which 
they  have  been  framed,  an  improvement  on  those 
which  they  supersede.  For  one  thing,  racial 
invidiousness  is  expressly  banned  by  the  terms  of  the 
resolution.  Experience  alone  can  show  how  far  this 
feature  of  the  new  rules  will  in  practice  be  carried  out 
not  merely  in  the  letter  but  also  in  the  spirit.  The 
main  principle  of  these  regulations  is  that,  with  the 
exception  of  certain  individuals  and  classes  of 
individuals,  all  persons  should  take  out  licenses  on 
payment  of  certain  fees.  In  the  case  of  persons  hold- 
ing titles  conferred  by  Government  and  Commissions 
in  the  Army  or  Navy,  of  persons  who  have  been  or 
are  members  of  the  Legislative  Councils,  and  of  per- 
sons  paying  not  less  than  Rs.  iooo  per  annum  of  land 
revenue  or  Rs.  250  in  Roads  and  Public  Works  cesses, 
or  income  tax  on  an  income  of  Rs.  3000  and  more 
licenses  will  ordinarily  be  issued  on  application 
without  previous  enquiry.  These  qualifications  are 
subject  to  such  variations  as  Local  Governments  may 
adopt,  and  are  merely  thrown.out  as  suggestions  by 
the  Government  of  India.  We  respectfully  suggest 
that  it  is  this  vague  sort  of  concession  which  is  most 
liable  to  cause  irritation.  The  new  rules  nowhere 
lay  down  in  what  cases  or  for  what  reasons  previous 
enquiry  may  be  held  before  granting  or  refusing  the 
applications  for  licenses  from  persons  with  the  above 
mentioned  qualifications  or  others  which  may  be 
adopted  by  Local  Governments  in  their  stead.  How 
is  a  man  paying  the  requisite  income  tax  to  know 
whether  his  case  will  fall  under  the  ordinary  rule  of 
"  no  previous  enquiry  before  issue  of  license",  or  will 
be  treated  as  an  exception  to  it,  or  whether  he  will  get 
a  license  at  all.  Here  is  a  wide  field  for  irritation. 
When  a  person  who  pays  the  necessary  land-tax  or 
income  tax  applies  and  is  refused  a  license,  he  feels 
humiliated  and  to  place  a  man  in  a  position  to  court  his 
own  humiliation  is  to  offer  him  just  causeifor  irritation. 
We  have  considered  the  reasons  given  by' Government 
against  administering  the  Arms  Act  on  a  purely  fiscal 
basis— we  agree  that  its  repeal  is  not  desirable— 
and  have  not  been  able  to  accept  them.  The  very 
fact  that  the  Arms  Act  in  all  its  present  rigidity  is  be- 
ing enforced  on  the  people,  is  conclusive  proof  to  our 
mind  that  the  Indian  people  as  a  whole  do  not  much 
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care  to  possess  arms.  If  they  had  the  same  passion 
for  fire  arms  as  the  Afghan  tribes,  for  instance,  no 
Government  on  earth  can  prevent  them  from  having 
them.  This  is  the  commonsense  view  of  the  question. 


If  the  public  do  not  care  to  keep  arm?,  it  may  be 
asked,  why  should  there  be  any  objection  to  an 
Arms  Act  prohibiting  them  from  keeping  them? 
The  objection  is— and  Government  have  not  realised 
it— that  though  the  people  do  not  want  to  keep  arms 
as  a  rule,  they  do  not  at  the  same  time  relish  being 
treated  as  criminals  if  they  should  happen  to  possess 
arms  at  any  time  out  of  curiosity  or  for  purposes 
of  sport  or  exercise.  They  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
mere  possession  of  arms  being  held  to  imply  a  crimi- 
nal intention.  We  want  an  Arms  Act  to  punish  the 
abuse  of  the  right  to  possess  arms  :  not  to  prevent 
the  possession  of  arms  by  the  ordinary  citizen.  As 
regards  the  unlicensed  possession  of  aims  leading 
to  more  riots  and  violent  crimes  than  at  present, 
we  must  say  that,  both  a  matter  of  practice  and  of 
theory,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
much  ground  for  that  fear.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  argued  with  much  force  that  the  possession  of 
arms,  following  a  well-understood  Montessori  princi- 
ple, is  likely  to  inculcate  greater  self-restraint  and 
circumspection  in  the  average  possessor.  Where  loss 
of  temper  leads  to  nothing  more  than  a  wealth 
of  vituperation,  people  are  more  easily  put  in  the 
way  of  losing  their  tempers  than  when  it  may 
mean  a  thrust  with  the  sword  or  a  bullet  through  the 
head.  We  fully  recognise  the  responsibility  of  the 
Government  of  India  for  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  tranquillity,  but  we  rather  think  that  they  are 
not  discharging  it  in  the  most  effective  manner  by 
preventing  the  possession  of  arms  or  by  passing 
Rowlatt  Acts.  Government  themselves  admit  that 
the  Arms  Act  has  been  a  failure  in  respect  of  the 
most  important  purpose  which  it  is  intended  to 
serve,  when  they  say  that  in  more  than  one  province 
fire-arms  illicitly  obtained  have  during  recent  years 
played  an  appreciable  part  in  serious  crimes.  This 
proves  that  the  existence  of  the  Act  does  not  even 
now  prevent  evilly  disposed  persons  to  get  the  arms 
they  want,  while  the  law-abiding  citizen  has  to 
forego  a  means  of  defence  out  of  respect  for  the  law. 
We  quite  believe  that  there  may  be  a  few  score  more 
deaths  from  gun-shot  wounds  than  at  present  if  there 
be  no  restriction  on  the  possession  of  fire-arms  except 
by  persons  deprived,  by  law,  of  the  right,  for  abusing 
it  but  in  the  presence  of  the  six  million  deaths  from 
influenza  last  year  and  the  millions  more  from 
famine  that  is  certain  during  the  present  agricul- 
tural season  aggravated  by  high  war  prices,  the  use 
of  that  probability  is  an  argument  against  the 
limitation  of  the  Arms  Act  to  proved  criminals, 
strikes  us  being  a  bit  of  administrative  prudery. 

The  Viceroy  at  Bafoda :  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  arrived  on  a  two  days'  visit  to  Baroda  on 
the  24th  instant.  During  his  stay,  His  Excellency 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  the  new  State  Railway 
workshops  at  the  Gorya  Gate  Station,  visited  the 
Central  Library  which  marks  a  new  and  important 
educational  development  in  the  State,  and  was 
entertained  at  a  banquet  and  at  a  garden  party  by 
His  Highness  the  Maharaja.  In  proposing  the 
Viceroy's  health  at  the  State  dinner,  His  Highness 
referred  to  the  political  and  social  problems 
which  urgently  call  for  action,  and  said  it 
was  fortunate  that  at  this  juncture  India  should 
have  at  the  helm  one  who  has  made  a  lifelong  study 
of  such  questions  and  in  particular  of  the  great 
problem  of  education,  than  which  none  was  nearer 
to  his  heart  and  none  more  important  to  the  future 
weliare  of  India-  "  By  education"  His  Highness 
went  on  to  say,  "I  mean  the  adequate  training  of 
of  the  masses  as  well  as  of  the  classes.  I  mean  not 


merely  the  flooding  of  the  land  with  school  masters 
but  rather  the  evolution  of  a  system  of  instruction 
which  will  bring  out  the  vast  good  which  is  in  the 
people  and  shall  strengthen  them  bodily,  mentally 
and  spiritually.  Other  important  problems  before 
us  are  the  expansion  of  industrial  effort  and  the 
establishment  of  a  suitable  and  widespread  system  of 
local  self-government.  These  too  are  subjects  of 
which  Your  Excellency  has  made  a  special  study, 
and  I  look  with  confidence  to  a  future  when  Your 
Excellency's  wisdom,  experience,  patience  and  fore- 
sight will  pilot  the  Indian  ship  of  State  safely 
through  all  difficulties  to  the  calm  waters  of  social, 
political  and  material  progress." 


His  Excellency  in  replying  paid  a  high 
tribute  to  the*  Maharaja  Gaekwar's  efforts  to 
improve  the  condition  of  his  people  and  to 
create  a  healthy  and  intelligent  body  politic  to 
carry  forward  the  progressive  ideals  with  which 
His  Highness  himself  is  inspired.  "  Baroda,"  the 
Viceroy  continued,  '^has  been  fortunate  in  having 
for  the  past  43  years  a  ruler  who  has  devoted  care 
and  thought  to  the  promotion  of  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  In  your  efforts  to  bring  the  benefits  of 
literacy  to  the  entire  male  population  of  your  State, 
to  spread  knowledge  among  women,  to  uplift  the 
backward  and  depressed  classes,  to  promote  the 
public  health,  to  improve  economic  conditions  and 
to  induce  a  desire  and  an  aptitude  for  local  self- 
government,  Your  Highness  has  addressed  yourself 
to  questions,  the  right  solution  of  which  would 
bring  about  the  cure  of  many  political  ills.  No 
greater  service  can  be  rendered  to  India  than  your 
Highness  has  done  not  merely  as  a  theorist  or  an 
idealist  but  as  practical  administrator  conscious  of 
the  actual  needs  and  familiar  also  with  the  diffi- 
culties which  are  involved  in  the  breaking  away 
from  old  tradition.  By  the  wise  promotion  of  a 
system  of  political  and  social  order  aiming  at  the 
combination  of  all  that  is  best  in  Eastern  and  Western 
civilisation,  the  ruler  of  an  Indian  State  may  do 
much  to  show  the  path  of  progress  to  the  peoples 
of  India."  His  Excellency  remarked  that  we  in 
British  India  might  learn  a  good  deal  from  the  obser- 
vation  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  Indian  States 
in  the  way  of  testing  and  proving  new  paths  of 
advance. 


An  Obsolete  Etiquette  :  There  is  one  matter  of 
social  import  which  has  been  puzzling  us.  We 
have  noticed  that,  when  Viceroys  and  Governors 
are  entertained  by  Indian  rulers,  the  latter  invari- 
ably make  complimentary  references  to  the 
wives  of  these  high  personages,  whereas  these  latter 
studiously  refrain  from  recognising  that  their  hosts 
also  have  wives.  It  may  be  that  this  practice  of 
omitting  all  reference  to  the  wives  of  Indian  rulers 
originated  at  a  time  when  polygamy  was  the  rule 
among  the  latter  and  any  allusion  to  the  zenana  by 
outsiders  was  apt  to  be  resented  as  a  intrusion  into 
forbidden  ground.  Nowadays,  however,  many  of  the 
Indian  rulers  observe  a  strict  ideal  of  monogamy  and 
we  venture  to  suggest  that  a  practice  so  out  of  keeping 
with  the  equal  status  of  women  with  men  which  is 
a  commonplace  nowadays,  should  be  discarded  in 
favour  of  what,  we  are  sure,  is  a  course  more 
congenial  to  the  instincts  and  more  consonant  with 
the  practices  in  unofficial  intercourse  of  their  Ex- 
cellencies. His  Highness  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  Maha- 
rani  and  himself  in  proposing  the  toast  of  the  Vice- 
roy's health.  It  can  only  be  the  oppressively 
r>id  rule  of  precedent  which  governs  occasions 
such  as  a  formal  State  Banquet,  that  deterred  any 
reference  to  Her  Highness  in  His  Excellency|s 
speech,  if  indeed,  as  we  more  than  suspect,  it 
had  not  been  inadvertently  omitted  in  the  press 
reports  of  the  speech. 
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THE  MAHARAJA  OF  BIKANIR'S  SPEECH 
AT  THE  SINHA  DINNER. 


The  brief  comment  in  the  last  issne  on  the  speeche8 
Df  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Bikanir  and  Lord 
Sinha,  at  the  dinner  in  hononr  of  the  latter  given  in 
London  on  the  7th  instant,  was  based  on  a  short 
summary  of  the  proceedings  contained  in  a  Renter's 
:elegram.    Since  then  the  telegrams  of  the  same 
igency  containing  fuller  reports  of  the  speeches,  not 
>nly  of  the  Maharaja  and  Lord  Sinha,  but  also  of  Mr* 
Montagu  and  His  Highness  the  Aga  Khan,  who  were 
iresent  on  the  occasion,  have  been  published.  Their 
mblication,  whether  intentional  or  unintentional,  has 
)een  well-timed,  as  they  served  to  some  extent  to 
lispel  the  gloom  cast  on  the  country  by  thejpassing  in 
he  previous  week  of  the  principal  Rowlatt  Bill  by  the 
ifficial  majority  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council, 
n  the  face  of  a  strong  and  united  Indian  protest, 
>oth  within  and  without  the  Council.    We  can  say 
tf  each  of  these  four  speeches  what  we  are  not  able 
o  say  of  some  speeches  in  England  on  Indian  consti- 
ntional  reform,  that  they  have  distinctly  and  con- 
iderably  added  to  the  stock  of  truth — not,  we  are 
orry  to  say,  a  very  large  one — available  to  the  in- 
labitant  of  the  British  Isles  on  Indian  affairs.  The 
laharaja  of  Bikanir  who  presided  on  the  occasion  has 
ad  Lord  Sinha  for  his  colleague  at  two  Imperial 
Tar  Cabinets  and  at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 
.h  Highness,  therefore,  was  especially  qualified  to 
jeak  of  the  merits  of  the  distinguished  guest.  His 
•ibute  to  Lord  Sinha  was  as  hearty  as  it  was  elo- 
nent.    The  occasion,  however,  had  a  larger  than 
his  personal  object.    It  was,  in  the  words  of  the 
laharaja,  to  enable  Indians  to  express  their  grateful 
ppreciation  of  the  true  statesmanship  and  rare  stroke 
f  imagination  which  had  prompted  the  Secretary  of 
tate  to  suggest,  and  the  Premier  to  accept,  Lord 
inha's  appointment  which  India  welcomed  as  clearly 
nphasising   the   determination   of  His  Majesty's 
[overnment  to  carry  out  without  unnecessary  delay  a 
lbstantial  measure  of  constitutional  reform.  In  speak- 
g  on  this  question,  HisHighness  administered  a  severe 
at  well-merited  castigation  to  those  prominently  as- 
>ciated  with  the  Indo-British  Association  and  others 
the  same  type  for  their  campaign  of  mendacity, 
ifairness  and  personal  abuse  against  all  who  were  in 
>me  measure  sympathetically  associated  with  the 
.ontagu-Chelmsford  scheme.  Lord  Sydenham  and  his 
ienda  will  have  hard  work  trying  to  counteract  the 
Jep  impression  produced   by  the  categorical  refu- 
sions of  some,  of  the  favourite  theses  of  the  anti- 
form  propaganda  in  England. 

Two  Lies  Exposed. 
The  Maharaja  of  Bikanir  spoke  throughout  with 
eviction  and  feeling.  Two  calumnies  especially 
oved  him  to  indignant  protest.  It  had  been  stated, 
id  His  Highness,  that  the  Indian  army  would  resent 
)rd  Sinha's  peerage.  He  had  some  acquaintance  with 


the  Indian  Army,  the  Maharaja  proceeded  to  observe 
amidst  applause,  he  had  fought  with  it  in  Asia,  Africa 
and  Europe  and  he  unhesitatingly  contradicted  this 
absurd  allegation.  Heimentioned  that  when  Lord  Sinha 
and  he  had  visited  the  Indian  Troops'   Club  in  Paris 
recently  Lord  Sinha  had  been  lustily  cheered.  The  other 
lie  which  HisHighness  nailed  to  the  counter,  we  hope 
once  for  all,  is  that  the  Princes  of  India  were  hostile  to 
Lord  Sinha's  appointment  and  to  constitutional  reform. 
The  Indian  Princes,  said  the  Maharaja,  belonged  to  no 
political  parties  :  their  only  concern  was  to  popularise, 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  ties  binding  England  and 
India  together.  Was  it  conceivable,  therefore,  he  asked, 
that  the  Princes  would  sympathise  with,  much  less 
advocate,  any  measure  of  a  revolutionary  nature  or 
prejudicial  to  the  stability  of  the  King-Emperor's  rule 
in  India  ?  The  Maharaja  quoted  several  speeches  of  the 
Princes  to  show  that  the  Princes  favoured  the  Reforms, 
including  the  Princes'  speech  at  the  Delhi  Conference 
in  November,  1917,  and  the  speech  of  His  Highness 
the  Maharaja  Scindia  at  the  Conference  in  January. 
He  emphasised  the  faot  that  the  draft  of  the  former 
speech  was  adopted  after  careful  scrutiny  at  a  general 
meeting  of  the  Princes.  In  conclusion,  the  Maharaja 
of  Bikanir  said  they  were  now  face  to  face  with  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  in  the  political  regeneration 
of  India  under  the  cBgis  of  the  British  Crown,  The 
decisions  regarding  the  reforms  must  irrevocably  affect 
for  good  or  ill  India's  future  political  progress.  Speak- 
ing under  a  strong  sense  of  duty  to  the  King  Emperor 
and  the  Empire, he  wished  to  sound  a  solemn  warning 
that  if  the  counsels  of  the  opponents  of  reform  were 
followed,  feelingsof  bitter  disappoiotmentand  grievous 
wrong  would  be  dominant  throughout  India.  Nobody 
could  gauge  the  full  force  of  that  dissatisfaction  but 
obviously,  in  comparison  with  it  the  recent  unrest 
would  seem  small.    But  if  the  British  Government 
would  only  seize  the  occasion  to  shape  the  reforms  on 
bold  and   generous   lines    at  the  earliest  possible 
opportunity  they  would  con  firm  the  solidarity  of  the 
Empire  by   strengthening  the  most  enduring  ties 
between  England  sud  India — those  of  mutual  trust 
and  helpfulness.    With  caustic  irony,  His  Highness 
remarked   that   the   activities  of  the  Indo-British 
Association   singularly    disguised  its  avowed  aim, 
namely,  the  promoting  of  unity  and  the  advancement 
of  the  Indian  peoples  ?  The  Association's  real  hostility 
to  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  he  added, 
was  revealed  in  almost  every  phase  of  its  activity. 
Its  propaganda  was  intended  to  alarm  the  ordinary 
man  regarding  the  conditions  in  India  and  to  belittle 
in  every  way  possible  the  educated  classes  in  India, 
and  indeed  every  one  who  had  the  temerity  to  disagree 
with  its  views.  It  appealed  to  the  personal  and  class 
interests,  sometimes  of  the  working  man,  but  more 
frequently  of  firms  participating  in  Indian  trade. 
Referring  to  the  Indo-British  Association's  plea  for 
subscriptions  as  insurance  for  British  interests  in 
India,  the  Maharaja  of  Bikanir  very  pertinently  retort- 
ed that  Indians  believed  in  an  industrial  as  well  as 
a  political  future  for  India,  but  they  had  yet  to  learn 
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that  India  existed  for  exploitation  by  any  particular 
commerical  interests. 

The  Anglo-Indian  Press  and  the  Maharaja's 
Speech. 

The  Maharaja's  speech  has  been  assailed  from  two 
quarters  in  this  country.    A  section  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  press  is  indignant  that  the  rnler  of  an  Indian 
State  shonld  have  ventured  into  the  field  of  British 
Indian  politics  in  support  of  reform  and  in  defence 
of  educated  Indians.   If  His  Highness  had  attacked 
both,  he  would,    of    course,    have  been  hailed 
as  a  great  Indian   ruler  and   public  benefactor. 
The     Englishman's    comments    are    typical  of 
this     section     of     Anglo-Indian     opinion.  "It 
ill    becomes    the    Maharajah  of   Bikauer,"  says 
that  paper,  '« to  try  to  make  the  blood  of  Britons 
creep  by  vague  hints  at  terrible  happenings  if  the 
counsels  of  the  opponents  of  reform  were  followed. 
The  appearance  of  a  Ruling  Chief  in  the  political 
arena,  especially  in  matters  which  do  not  directly 
concern  his  own  State,  is  a  departure  from  the 
traditional  courtesy  that  has  hitherto  governed  the 
relations  between  the  Native  States  and  the  British 
Raj  and  the  British  political  parties  in  and  out  of 
India.    It  is  not  a  departure  to  be  commended." 
But  who  dragged  the  Ruling  Chiefs  into  the  arena  ? 
Sir  John   Hewett  one    of  the  promoters   of  the 
Indo-British  Association    stated    in    a  pamphlet 
against  the  reforms  that  the  Maharaja  of  Patiala  was 
opposed    to  them,  and  His  Highness  was  obliged 
in  contradict  the   falsehood.    Other  similar  state- 
nts  have  been  made,  as  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner 
eaid  in  his  speech,  and,  surely,  His  Highness  has 
every  right  to  repudiate  them    ou  behalf  of  his 
brother  Princes.    The  Englishman  and  others  of  its 
kind  will  be  wise  to  recognise  the  fact  that  the 
Indian  Princes  and  the  Indian  Army  emphatically 
refuse  to  be  used  any  longer  as  stalking- horses  from 
behind  which  poisoned  shafts  may  be  aimed  at  Indian 
reforms  and  reformers.  They  are  of  the  same  flesh  and 
blood  and  race  and  religions  as  other  Iudians,  and 
they  resent  their  being  represented  as  being  hostile  to 
reforms  the  central  object  of  which,  when  all  is  said, 
is  to  remove  the  stigma  of  racial  inferiority  which 
today  rests  upon  Indians  as  Indians,  and  prevents 
them  free  scope  in  the  Administration  aud  in  the 
Army,  and  is  a  barrier  to  their  free  entrance  into 
the  British  self-governing  colonies.    It  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Englishman's  view  does  not  represent  the 
views  of  all    Anglo-India.    The  Times  of  India 
reflects   the  more    far-seeing,  statesmanlike  and 
characteristically    British    spirit    of  fair-play,  in 
handsomely  recognising  that  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner 
and  Lord  Sinha  have  done  a  great  service  to  India 
by  denouncing  the  Indo-British  Association  and  all 
its  works,    "The  "mendacity    and  unfairness"  of 
the  Association  as  well  as  its  "gross  misrepresenta- 
tion "  and  "  indiscriminate  and  ill-informed  attacks 
on  educated  Indians"  have  been  exposed  before  now 
in    our    columns,"   writes  our  contemporary,  "but 
there  was  need  of  an   Indian  retort  to  the  Asso- 
ciation in  London  where  the  Indo-British  Association 
has  spread  most  of  its  poison." 


An  Irrelevant  Objection  from  an 
Indian  Journal. 
The  other  quarter  from  which  the   Maharaja  of 
Bikanir  is  attacked  for  his  speech  is,  strange  to 
say,  Justica,  the  organ  of  the  non-Brahmin  movement 
in  Madras.    Of  course,  it  is  very  awkward  for  our 
contemporary  that  the  Maharaja,  the  Aga  Khan  and 
Lord  Sinha  are  non-Brahmins  as  defined  by  the 
articles  of  the  Association  of  which  Justice  is  the 
mouth-piece.    But  that  is  no  justification,  though  no 
doubt  it  is  the  explanation,  of  the  irrelevance  of  our 
contemporary's  attack  on  the  Maharaja.    "  If  His 
Highness  will  point  out,"  writes  our  contemporary, 
"the  practical  political  reforms  which  he  has  in- 
troduced into  the  Bikanir  State,  we  shall  accept  those 
as  proofs  of  his  sincerity  in  the  advocacy  of  political  re- 
forms." It  La  not  the  Maharaja  of  Bikaner  only  whom 
our  contemporary  has  in  view.    L3t  all  Indian  rulers 
beware.   For,  solemnly  declares  our  contemporary  : 
"We  intend  to  apply  the  same  test  to  the  other  Indian 
Chiefs  as  well.    Indian  Chiefs  who  have  practically 
made  no  advance  in  the  matter  of  political  consti- 
tutions within  their  own  State  lay  themselves  open 
to  severe  criticism  when  they  come  forward  to  praise 
Mr.  Montagu  to  the  skies  as  the  deliverer  of  ludia." 
It  any  Maharaja  or  Raja  is  willing  to  join  forces 
with  our  contemporary  and    attack  the  Montagu 
Chelmsford  schema,  and  to  hail,  not  Mr.  Montagu, 
but  Dr.  Madhavau  Nair  as  the  deliverer  of  India,  his 
sincerity  will  be  accepted  implicitly  on  trust.  Bur 
if  he  ventures  to  do  otherwise  he  must  be  preparec 
for  the  worst   at   the  hands    of  Justice.  That 
is   by   the    way.  What  reforms   the  Maharaja  has 
introduced    in     Bikanir,     is     not    the   point  as 
issue.    As  a    matter  of  facf,  he    has  introduced 
some  important  reforms,  as  everybody,  except  Justice: 
knows.    We  may  here  observe  in  passing  that  th; 
problem  of  reform  in  Indian  States  is  fuudamentall;; 
to  be  differentiated  from  that  in  British  India  for  th 
obvious  reason  that  the  race  question  which  is  th 
most  perplexing  feature   of  the    British  lndiai 
problem,  does  not    complicate  the    plain  issue 
of    administrative     reform     in     Indian  States 
But  the  question  at  present  is,  are  the  Indian  Prince! 
opposed   as  alleged  to  Lord  Sinha's   elevation  tf 
the  peerage  and  to  the  inauguration  of  responsibl 
Government  in  India?    We  do  not  think  that  th 
Maharaja  is  called  upon  to  produce  testimony  to  h 
sincerity  from  the  office  of  our  contemporary  in  ord-, 
to  repudiate  these  lies  sought  to  be  foisted  on  India 
rulers.    If  Justice,  however,  thinks  its  criticism  fa 
may  we  suggest  that  it  should  try  it  nearer  homfl 
We  reprint  today  from  New  India  a  part  oE  tl 
evidence  of  Raja  Manavedan  Raja,  a  distinguished  no 
Brahmin  gentleman  of  Malabar,  in  a  case  where  ti 
persons,  one  of  them  a  medical  practitioner  belongii 
to  the  Thiyya  caste,  and  the  other  a  Brahmin,  ai 
prosecuted,  the  first  for  passing  by  a  tank  reserv 
for  high  castes  in  Calicut,  thus  causing  it  to 
polluted,  and  the  second,  for  being  accessory  to  tl 
act.    Raja  Manavedan  Raja  maintains  that  the  vie' 
of  the  majority  of  Hindus  in  Malabar  are  his  viev 
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from  the  Shastras.  The  Shastras,  which  laid  down  the 
secular  law  known  as  Vyavahara  allowed  each  marriages  at 
perfectly  legal  and  valid.  It  is  only  custom  which  has  broken 
in  upon  the  law  of  the  Shastras.  The  Bill,  therefore,  cannot 
be  described  as  proposing  to  interfere  with  the  Hindu  religion. 
It  only  interferes  with  the  law  of  Hindu  custom  and  that 
only  in  a  permissive  manner.  If  the  great  bulk  of  the  ortho- 
dox  Hindu  castes  disapprove  of  such  marriages,  it  is  open  to 
them  to  ostracise  socially  the  parties  to  such  marriages  by 
means  of  excommunication  from  the  castes.  That  liberty  is 
not  in  any  way  affected  by  the  Bill. 

The  League  is  aware  that  it  has  been  urged  by  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  present  Bill  that  it  allows  Hindus  who  may 
resort  to  intermarriages  to  profess  the  Hindu  religion  all  the 
same  and  pass  for  Hindus  ;  it  forces  on  the  Hindu  community 
•  section  which  by  not  confirming  to  the  cnstom  invalidating 
ntermarriages  forfeits  or  onght  to  forfeit  its  right  to  call  itselfi 
Hindu  and  professes  the  Hindu  faith.  But  that  argument 
jn  opposition  to  the  Bill  ought  not  to  prevail  with  the  Legis- 
lature because  it  ignores  the  important  fact  that  even  such 
communities  as  Jains  and  Sikhs  who  in  their  origin  were 
seceders  from  the  orthodox  Hindu  religion,  have  not  ceased  to 
be  ranked  as  Hindus. 

There  is  therefore  no  question  of  interference  with  the 
Hindu  religion  involved  in  the  principle  and  the  object  of 
this  Bill  and  a  fortiori  no  question  of  violation  of  the 
principle  of  religious  neutrality  to  which  the  British  Govern- 
ment in  India  has  pledged  itself.  Some  of  the  Native  States 
notably  the  Native  State  of  Indore,  have  passed  such  a 
measure  as  part  of  its  law  and  it  has  been  accepted  quietly  by 
<  the  Hindu  population  thereof.  That  is  a  positive  proof  in 
support  of  the  opportuneness  of  time  for  such  a  permissive 
measure  in  British  India.  For  the  British  Government  in 
India  to  refuse  to  pass  such  a  measure  into  law  on  the  ground 
of  its  principle  of  religious  neutrality  would  be  to  acknowledge 
that  it  is  unable  to  operate  as  an  enlightening  and  socialising 
force  and  that  it  will  undertake  such  legislation  only  when 
|  the  volume  of  Hindu  opinion  is  so  great  that  it  can  be  safely 
counted  as  the  opinion  of  the  Hindu  community  as  a  whole. 
The  country  might  have  to  wait  for  ages  for  progress  if  it 
ware  to  measure  its  steps  by  that  standard. 

While  on  the  above  grounds  the  Social  Service  League 
accords  its  support  to  the  Bill,  it  is  of  opinion  that  as  it  now 
f  stands  it  is  defective  in  Borne  essential  respects  and  should  be 
"remodelled  to  bring  it  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
met  and  the  enlightened  consciousness  of  the  Hindu 
^community.  For  that  purpose  the  League  begs  to  suggest 
Ithe  following  modifications  in  the  Bill. 

First,  the  Bill  should  be  amended  by  applying  to  inter- 
marriages  under  it  the  principle  of  monogamy  which  has  been 
^applied  to  marriages  under  Act  III  of  1872.  The  object  of 
the  Bill  is  reform  and  the  Legislature  should  not  allow  inter- 
marriages, leaving  polygamy  at  large  in  their  caBe.  Though 
polygamy  is  permitted  by  the  Hindu  religion,  the  general 
sense  of  the  community  does  not  look  upon  it  with  particular 
favour  and  the  great  majority  of  the  people  are  in  practice 
'monogamists.  The  acceptance  of  the  rule  of  monogamy  in 
fthe  Bill  will  not  ba  contrary  to  the  real  sentiment  and  practice 
of  Hindus.  If  it  be  argued  that  that  being  so,  it  is  unnecess- 
ary as  being  superfluous  to  fetter  the  right  of  intermarriages 
among  Hindu  castes  by  the  rule  of  monogamy,  the  answer  is 
khat  as  the  Hindu  religion  and  law  permit  polygamy,  the 
Legislature,  legislating  for  these  advanced  times  shall  refuse 
'  to  apply  the  rale  in  its  laws  relating  to  marriage  even  thongh 
kherc  is  no  danger  of  polygamy  being  practised  iu  a  lurge 
number  of  cases  falling  within  the  new  law. 


Secondly,  the  Bill  should  fix  an  age  limit  (as  in  Act  III 
of  1872)  in  the  case  of  parties  to  a  marriage  under  the  pro- 
posed law  and  should  in  that  way  discountenance  infant 
marriages. 

The  vice  of  the  Bill  is  that  it  leaves  the  evils  of  polygamy 
and  infant  marriage  untouched  while  providing  for  inter, 
marriages.  And  yet  the  author  of  the  Bill  in  the  statement 
of  objects  and  reasons  puts  the  case  for  it  on  the  ground  of 
"  the  progress  of  the  community."  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Sooial  Service  League,  the  progress  desired  will  be  secure 
only  where  intermarriages  are  brought  by  law  within  the  rale 
of  monogamy  and  of  the  consensus  of  the  parties  to  the 
marriage. 


ON  THE  SIDE  OF  THE  MAJORITY. 


The  Sub-Magistrate  of  Calicut  is  engaged  in  trying  a  case 
in  which  Dr.  K.  V.  Ohoyi,  a  local  medical  practitioner  of 
repute,  belonging  to  the  Thiya,  one  of  the  untouchable  castes 
of  Malabar,  and  Mr.  Sankara  Aiyar,  a  Brahmin  inhabitant  of 
the  town,  are  prosecuted  for  polluting  a  tank  the  former  by 
passing  near  it,  the  latter  by  aiding  and  abetting  him  in  the 
act.  Mr.  Sankara  Aiyar  would  seem  to  have  taken  Dr.  Choyi 
to  see  a  patient  who  was  ill  in  his  (Mr.  Aiyar's)  house  and 
passed  by  the  tank  which  lay  on  the  nearest  route  to  hia 
house.  A  large  number  of  witnesses  have  been  examined  for 
the  prosecution.  One  of  these  is  Raja  Manavedan  Raja,  lately 
a  District  and  Sessions  Judge  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 
New  India  of  the  20th  instant  reports  at  length  the  evidence 
of  this  distinguished  gentleman  of  the  Zamorins  family.  We 
take  the  following  from  our  contemporary's  report. 

Mr.  Rama  Iyer  (Pleader  for  the  defence)  to  witness  : — Is 
not  this  caste  system  a  curse  to  India  ? 

Witness  : — I  caonot  say  that  the  caste  system  is  a  curse  to 
India.    It  is  a  divine  institution.    I  am  taught  to  believe  so. 

Continuing,  the  witness  stated  that  the  Gita  said  Chathur- 
larnyam  Mayasrishtam. 

Mr.  Rama  Iyer : — Oh,  you  know  something  about  the 
Varnashrama  Dharma, 

Witness  : — Personally,  I  am  not  a  Buddhist, 

Mr.  Menon : — My  objection  may  be  noted. 

Court  : — There  is  nothing  objectionable  in  that  question 
Mr.  Govinda  Menon. 

Mr.  Rama  Iyer : — If  my  friend  does  not  want  that  question 
to  be  put  to  the  witness,  I  shall  drop  it. 

Mr.  Rama  Iyer  to  witness  — At  any  rate  you  are  not  an 
admirer  of  the  Varnashrama  Dharma. 

Witness  : — How  can  I  say  without  knowing  the  rules  ? 

Mr.  Rama  Iyer: — I  say,  you  are  not  an  admirer  of  these 
customs  which  stand  against  universal  brotherhood,  I  say 
these  customs  which  divide  between  man  and  man  are  foolish. 

Witness.— I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Rama  Iyer  :--Tou  must  know  better  than  we  know. 

Witness  :— I  am  in  the  witness  box.  I  must  not  answer 
thoughtlessly.  You  think  these  customs  are  foolish,  but  I 
don't  think  them  so.  I  think  that  the  abolition  will  be  a 
hardship  on  a  large  number  of  people.  The  majority  will  be 
those  who  observe  pollntion,  and  I  will  side  with  the  majority. 

Mr.  Rama  Iyer  : — I  say  you  are  not  admirer  of  these  cus- 
toms. I  know  you  are  bound  down  by  the  family,  bound 
down  by  the  status  of  your  birth  and  all  that. 

Witness  : — Not  only  I  who  am  bound  up,  but  the  whole 
Hindu  population  minus  the  Thiyyas. 

Mr.  Rama  Iyer  : — But  still  we  are  concerned  with  the 
problem  iu  thd  Calient  Town  Hall. 

Witness  ;    I  hope  not. 
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Mr.  Rama  Iyer:— What  I  say  is  that  yon  are  not  an 
admirer  of  the  pollution  custom  of  keeping  a  man  away,  say, 
at  a  distance  of  twenty-four  feet. 

Witness : — It  is  all  a  matter  of  sentiraeut. 

Mr.  Rama  Iyer  : — Are  you  an  admirer  ? 

Witness  : — I  am  neither  an  admirer  nor  a  reviler. 

Mr.  Rama  Iyer :—  May  I  take  it  that  yon  are  not  an 
admirer  ? 

Witness  : — I  am  on  the  side  of  the  majority. 
Mr.  Rama  Iyer: — The  majority  may  be  foolish.  Your 
sympathy  may  be  with  fools. 
Witness  : — I  am  a  fool  then. 

Mr.  Rama  Iyer  : — If  you  had  to  side  with  admirers  and 
non-admirers,  you  would  rather  say  that  yon  would  not 
admire  the  custom. 

Witness  : — It  would  be  in  the  middle. 

Mr.  Rama  Iyer : — You  must  have  some  opinions  of  you 
own.    Why,  in  the  middle  ? 

Witness: — I  shall  very  closely  be  on  the  side  of  the 
majority. 


A  BRAHMAN  WIDOW  REMARRIAGE  IN  THE 
NIZAM'S  DOMINIONS. 


A  correspondanu  write  to  us : — Thanks  to  the  labours  of 
Rao  Bahadur  K.   Veereshalingam  Hantulu  Garn  of  Raja, 
mandry,  the  problm  of  remarriage  of  Hfndu  widows  in  the 
Telngu  country  has  practically  been  solved  and  Hyderabad 
Deccan  and  sevral  outlying  districts  forming   part  of  the 
Telingana  portion  of  the  dominions  of  H.  E.  H.  The  Nizam 
have  also  very  natural!,  been  beneficially  influenced  by  the 
reat  and  endurtng  work  of  the  redoubtable  reformer.  Conse- 
uently,  several  remarriages  have  been  celebrated  jn  these  do 
minions.    The  latest,  and  by  no  means  the  least  notable  of 
such  marriag8s,  is  the  one  which  look  place  in  Secunderabad 
Deccan  on  the  4th  March  1919,  between  Mr.  Unnva  Subba- 
xao,  a  Brahmin  young  man  aged  about  25,  with  Shrimati 
Venkataratnamma,  a  Brahmin  virgin  widow  aged  about  18. 
Mr.  Baji  Krishnarao  B.  B.  B.  L.  Pleader  and  a  member  of  the 
Arya  Samaj  officiated  as  Purohita.    Mr,  and  Mrs.  P.  Y. 
Sheshagirirao  gave  away  the  Bride.    There  were  preseut  on 
on  the  occasion  several  Hindu  ladies  and  gentlemen  including 
Messrs.    P.  Laxmaurao  M.  A.  and  N.  Dasharatha  Ramiab. 
Barrister-at-law,  a  near  relation   of  fhe  Brine-groom.  Mr, 
Subbarao  is  a  younger  brother  of  the  well  know  Barrister-at. 
law   and  reformer  of  Madras,  Mr,  Unnva  Laxmiuarayana- 
Hei  s  the  local  representative  of  the  Indian  Tea  Cess  Commit, 
tee  of  Calcutta.    The  Bride  is  a  danghter  of  Surampadi 
Suryapiakasham  Gam  of  Pali  Village  in  the  Godavery  Dis- 
trict of  the  Madras  Presideny. 

ADVERTS!  MEMTS. 
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NOTICE. 

BOMBAY  SCHOOLS  COMMITTEE- 

Sealed  Tenders  will  be  received  by  the  Undersigned,  at 
his  office  for  the  supply  for  the  period  of  one  year  from  1st 
May,  1919,  of  School  Purniture  (comprising  Section  (A) 
Wooden  Furniture,  Section  (B)  Physical  Exercise  Articles, 
Section  (C)  Clocks  and  Section  (D)  Drinking  Vessels,  etc.,) 
on  Friday  the  4th  April,  1919,  from  12  noon  to  2  p.  m. 
( B.  T.  ).  Tenders  should  be  handed  over  personally  to  the 
Undersigned.  They  may  be  for  one  or  more  flections,  but 
there  should  be  a  separate  sheet  for  each  section. 

2.  Printed  Forms  giving  the  Spectifications  will  be  sup- 
plied by  this  office.  Sample  articles  may  be  seen  at  the 
Lord  Harris  Municipal  Marathi  School  building  ( situated 
at  Oarnac  Road,  opp.  the  Small  Causes  Court )  on  or  from 
THURSDAY,  the  27th  March,  1919. 

3.  The  person  or  persons  whose  Tenders  are  accepted 
shall  have  to  make  deposits  of  Rs.  2,000,  Rs.  200,  Rs.  200 
and  Rs.  500  for  Sections  A,  B,  0,  and  D,  respectively. 

4.  Each  Tender  should  be  accompanied  by  a  deposit  of 
Rs.  100,  to  be  returned  if  the  Tender  is  not  accepted. 

D.  G.  PADHYE, 
Secretary,  Schools  Committee. 
The  Schools  Committee's  Office, 
Municipal  Offices, 
Bombay,  24th  March,  1919. 
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*'  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  j 
xcuse.  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard." 


ustice  ;  I  am  in  earnest— I  will  not  equivocate— I  will  not 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  LiUSraiet . 
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Sir  Chimanlal  Setalvad  on  the  fnter-Caste 
Marriage  Bill:—  Sir  Chimanlal  Setalvad,  Vice- 
Chancellor  ot  the  Bombay  University,  presided  at 
a  public  meeting  held  in  the  Town  Hall  of  suppor- 
ters of  the  principle  of  the  intercaste  marriage 
Bill.  A  resolution  was  passed  expressing  sympathy 
v,  h  ';  2  prhy.iple  cf  the  Bill.  Sir  Chimanlal  in 
hio  speech  observed  that  the  necessity  for  such  a 
measure  had  arisen  from  the  fact  that  there 
had  been  a  considerable  number  of  marriages  of 
this  kind,  in  which,  when  the  question  of  their 
validity  had  been  raised  in  courts  ot  law,  it  had  been 
decided  that  such  marriages  were  illegal,  with  the 
result  that  the  offspring  of  such  marriages  had  been 
considered  illegitimate,  causing  very  great  hard- 
ship. Sir  Chimanlal  gave  an  instance  in  which  a 
marriage  of  this  description  was  declared  illegal  by 
the  Bombay  High  Court  twenty  years  after  it  had 
ta*ken  place,  and  eight  children  by  that  marriage 
were  held  to  be  illegitimate.  The  result  was  that 
the  poor  wife  lost  all  claims  to  maintenance  and  to 
the  inheritance  left  by  her  husband.  The  Bill  was 
purely  permissive,  and  it  was  perfectly  open  to  a 
caste  to  disapprove  of  a  marriage  contracted  by  one 
of  its  members  with  a  member  of  another  caste  by 
refusing  communion  with  them.  The  Bill  did  not 
interfere  with  an  action  of  that  kind.  The  Bill 
only  said  that  such  marriages  should  not  be  declar- 
ed invalid  by  court  of  law.  Various  suggestions 
had  been  made  in  regard  to  the  Bill.  It  had  been 
suggested  that  if  they  were  going  to  have  an  Act 
declaring  such  marriages  valid,  then  they  ought  to 
impose  upon  the  man  contracting  such  marriage 
the  principle  of  monogamy,  that  is  to  say  that 
such  a. person  should  not  be  allowed  to  marry  a 
second  wife  outside  his  caste,  when  his  first  wife  was 
alive.  Sir  Chimanlal  said,  personally  speaking,  he 
was  in  favour  of  that  suggestion.  It  had  also  been 
said  that  such  marriages  should  be  allowed  only  in 
the  case  of  men  and  women  who  were  adults,  so 
that  they  might  be  able  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  they  should  enter  into  such  a  marriage  bond 
or  not.  That  was  also  a  point,  Sir  Chimanlal  said, 
on  which  personally  he  was  inclined  to  look  with 
favour.  But  all  such  questions  would  be  considered 
later  on  if  the  Bill  was  sent  to  a  select  committee. 


A  Stumbling-Block  to  Progress.  The  Febru- 
ary number  of  the  Vedanta  Kesari,  published  by  the 
Ramkrishna  Mission,  Madras,  contains  a  thought- 
ful paper  by  Mr.  N.  Gopalaswami  Iyengar  on 
Swami  Vivekananda.  The  paper  has  for  sub- 
heading "His  Gospel  of  Man-making"  and  is  a 
summary  of  a  lecture  delivered  on  the  Vivekananda 
anniversary  day  at  the  Sri  Ramakrishna  Math, 
Madras.  Mr.  Iyengar  observes:  "To-day,  there 
is  hardly  a  social  reformer  in  our  country  who  is 
not  imbued  with  the  desire  of  seeing  his  nation 
great  and  prosperous.  Patriotism  is  widespread 
and  intense;  any  body  who  suggested  the  European- 
lsation  of  India  would  be  put  down  for  a  lunatic. 
The  indianisation  of  India  is  the  ideal  of  every- 
body. A  re-action  has  however  set  in  a«d  to-day 
the  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of  progress  is  the 
Knglish-educated  bigot  who  imagines  that  patri- 
otism consists  in  justifying  everything  Indian 
that  exists,  in  finding  new  arguments  for  old 
superstitions,  in  exploiting  stray  sentences  in  the 
writings  of  western  sociologists  for  propping  up 
crumbling  edifices  of  social  custom  in  this  country. 
And  they  have  made  sometime-  »  hat  oppears  to 
me  to  be  the  extraordinary  mistake  of  annexing 
Swami  Vivekananda  to  their  ranks.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  familiar  phenomenon  in  history.  Great 
teachers  appear  and  preach  the  most  liberal  of 
ideas.  Their  followers  are  in  danger  of  carrying 
them  to  excess.  The  reactionaries  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity and  swing  the  pendulum  back  to  the  other 
extreme  and  seek  to  convert  a  gospel  of  life  into  a 
gospel  of  lifelessness."  Mr.  Iyengar  had  probably  in 
mind  some  of  the  most  violent  opponents  of  Mr, 
Patel's  modest  little  Bill  to  provide  a  valid  form  of 
intermarriage  among  Hindus  of  different  castes. 


Widow  Remarriages  according  to  Hindu  Marriage 
Ritual :— The  Secretary  of  the  Hindu  Missionary 
Society  of  Bombay  writes  to  us  as  follows:  'Re- 
cently we  celebrated  two  marriages  of  Brahman 
widows  with  Hindu  or  Vaidic  marriage  ceremony. 
In  both  the  cases  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom 
being  of  the  same  caste,  no  registration  was 
required.  In  both  the  cases  the  brides  were 
virgin  widows.  Gangubai  (  widowed  at  g,  now  21) 
was  married  to  Raghav  Ramachandra  Wanmalwar 
(aged  28),  both  coming  from  Nagpur.  Godubai 
( widowed  at  11,  now  19 )  was  married  to  Gopal 
Vaman  Jugdhar  (aged  25),  both  coming  from  a 
village  in  the  Satara  District.  Before  marriage,  the 
brides  were  initiated  and  given  the  sacred  thread. 
The  daily  Sandhyavandana  was  taught  to  them  and 
the  Gayatri  Mantra  explained.  The  Hindu  marriage 
ceremony  was  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  sacred 
fire.  These  were  .the  first  widow  marriages  per- 
formed by  the  Hindu  Missionary  Society  of  Bombay.' 


A  Bill  to  Prevent  Juvenile  Smoking.  The 
Bombay  Government  Gazette  publishes  the  text  of  a 
Bill  which  the  Hon,  Major  C.  Fernandes  has  obtain- 
ed leave  to  introduce  in  the  Provincial  Legislative 
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Council.  The  Bill  makes  it  punishable  with  a  fine  of 
Rs.  20  for  the  first  offence,  and  of  Rs,  too  for  sub- 
sequent offences,  to  sell  to  a  person  under  the  age 
of  18  years  any  cigars,  cigarettes,  tobacco,  bidis  or 
cigarette  papers.  It  makes  it  obligatory  on  a  Police 
officer  to  seize  any  cigars,  cigarettes  &c.,  in  the 
possession  of  any  person  under  the  age  of  18  whom 
he  finds  smoking  or  chewing  tobacoo  in  any  street 
or  public  place.  Major  Fernandes  gives  very  good  rea- 
sons in  his  Statement  of  Objects  and  Reasons  against 
smoking  by  young  persons,  and  we  appreciate  his 
motives  in  introducing  this  Bill.  In  order  that  a 
law  of  this  kind  may  do  much  good,  there  should  be 
a  strong  movement  to  create  a  public  opinion  anta- 
gonistic to  the  habit  of  smoking  and  chewing 
among  elderly  persons.  No  doubt,  it  is  easier  to 
prevent  juveniles  from  getting  into  this  dirty  habit 
than  to  make  persons  who  have  contracted  it  to 
give  it  up.  Many  years  ago  we  were  induced  to 
try  a  cigar  by  way  of  an  experiment,  but  the 
effects  were  so  impressively  sickening  that  we 
have  since  felt  no  temptation  whatever  to  repeat 
it.  We  have  sometimes  regretted  our  failure,  as 
a  great  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  smoker  is  that 
he  is  not  obliged  to  talk  when  he  feels  disinclined 
to  in  promiscuous  company  such  as  one  meets 
at  "social  "  functions.  We  fancy  most  people  take 
considerable  pains  to  get  into  this  habit  which 
is  really  very  repellent  to  a  beginner,  because  of  this 
unfair  advantage  which  the  habit  confers  upon 
them. 


The  sale  of  cigarettes  to  persons  under  18  is  made 
an  offence;  but  what  about  a  gift  of  it  ?  We  remem- 
ber to  have  been  horrified  not  long  ago  at  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Council — a  colleague  of  the  gal- 
lant Major's — offering  a  cigarette  to  a  young  boy  of 
his  acquaintance  who  got  into  the  train  in  which  we 
happened  to  be  travelling.  How  is  the  shopman  or 
the  Head  Constable  to  know  whether  a  person  who 
asks  for,  or  who  is  found  in  the  public  street  smok- 
ing or  chewing,  .tobacco  is  under  or  over  eighteen 
years  of  age  ?  Would  an  action  lie  against  the 
Police  officer  for  highway  robbery  if  the  person  de- 
prived of  his  cigarette  proves  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  Court  of  Law  that  he  is  over  18  years  of  age  ? 
Major  Fernandes  knows  that  the  women  of  our 
working  classes,  like  the  smart  society  women  of  the 
West,  are  habitual  smokers.  Would  he  empower 
a  Head  Constable  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
her  bidi  from  a  young  woman  of  under  eighteen  ? 
What  may  happen  if  the  Bill  becomes  law  is  this  : 
the  Head  Constable  whenever  he  is  "  dying  for 
a  smoke  "  and  has  not  got  a  cigar  in  his  pocket,  may 
look  around  him  for  a  youngish  person  who  happens 
to  be  smoking,  and  lay  violent  hands  on  him  or  her 
on  the  chance  of  being  able  to  show  that  he  or  she 
was  a  juvenile  under  18  years  of  age.  Unless  Major 
Fernandes  is  willing  to  add  several  more  clauses  to 
his  Bill  to  safeguard  the  juvenile-seeming  public 
from  the  vagaries  of  Head  Constables,  the 
Bill  is  likely  to  operate  as  a  law  for  providing 
the  latter  with  free  "smokes."  If  the  Bill  is 
made  applicable  to  all  persons  and  not  only  to 
juveniles,  it  will  not  be  open  to  any  of  these 
objections.  After  all,  smoking  is  quite  as  harmful 
to  adults  as  to  juveniles.  We  do  not  like 
attempts  to  pass  on  the  duties  of  parents  to  school 
masters  much  less  to  policemen.  Moreover  a  law 
which  can  be  evaded  as  easily  as  this,  is  a  greater 
social  evil  than  smoking  by  persons  under  or  over 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  latter  affects  only  the 
individuals  concerned;  the  former  affects  the  smoker, 
the  seller  and  the  police  officer. 


Is  this  British  spirit  ?  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  the 
importance  of  maintaining  the  "British  spirit"  of 
the  administration,  and  we  admit  it,  though  we  do 
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not  admit  that  that  spirit  cannot  exist  in  and  canno 
be  communicated  to  any  except  persons  of  Britisl 
parentage.  Indeed,  we  are  sometimes  impelled  t< 
doubt  whether  this  "British  spirit"  is  to  be  found  ir 
all  persons  of  British  parentage  at  any  rate  in  India 
and  whether  in  the  case  of  some  of  them  it  has  no 
migrated  to  other,  perhaps  Indian,  bodies-  The  at 
tempt  to  put  forward  the  health  interests  of  Englisl 
women  and  children  as  reasons  against  grantin, 
passages  to  Indian  representatives  to  place  the  Indiai 
point  of  view  before  the  British  public,  now  that  the  re 
form  scheme  is  to  come  before  Parliament  seems  ti 
us  to  lend  support  to  our  scepticism.  The  endsavoui 
to  whip  up  European  feeling  against  Governmeiii 
for  fulfilling  their  repeated  pledges  to  afford  Indian; 
the  opportunity  of  stating  their  case  to  the  Britisl 
public,  when  they  were  prevented  from  going  to  Eng 
land  last  year,  can  be  described  only  by  the  epithet, 
contemptible.  If  we  were  disposed  to  resort  to  sucr 
despicable  tactics  after  its  own  fashion,  we  can  sa; 
with  a  much  larger  measure  of  truth  than  th« 
Pioneer  that  the  interests  not  of  twenty  or  a  hundrei 
or  even  a  thousand  but  of  several  hundred  million 
of  Indian  women  and  children  are  in  jeopardy  unles 
the  Indian  deputations  can  at  once  urge  their  poin 
of  view  before  the  British  people  and  get  the  reforms 
which  will,  for  one  thing,  give  India -a  chance  o 
trying  a  more  efficient  system  of  administering  th< 
health,  educational  and  industrial  affairs  of  th< 
Indian  people.  It  is  a  patent  fact — Mr.  Montagu  wa 
forced  to  admit  it  at  the  Sinha  dinner — that  th 
present  system  has  not  been  brilliantly  successfu 
in  these  vital  directions.  He  pointed  out  that  while 
the  benefits  of  British  rule  in  India  could  not  b= 
exaggerated,  education  was  still  confined  to  a  ven 
small  minority,  industrial  development  was  still  iri 
its  infancy,  and  last  year  no  fewer  than  six  millioi 
people  of  India  had  died  of  influenza.  He  suggestec 
that  this  exceptional  mortality  had  something  to  do 
with  poverty  and  consequently  with  resisting  power 
Mr.  Montagu  pointedly  suggested  that  perhaps,  iri 
these  respects,  Indians,  if  they  had  a  larger  shar<j 
and  more  potent  voice,  in  the  adminstration,  mav 
be  able  to  show  better  results.  We  may  add  thai 
probably  more  than  four  out  of  the  six  millions  "whc 
died  in  the  last  few  months  of  last  year  were  womer 
and  children. 

The  9th  Hindi  Sahitya  Sammelan:The  Honoran 
Secretaries  of  the  Reception  Committee  write  to  u 
that  the  gth  Session  of  the  All  India  Hindj 
Sahitya  Sammelan  will  be  held  under  the  President 
ship  of  the  Hon.  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviyi 
during  Easter  holidays  in  Bombay  on  the  igth 
20th  and  2ist  April.  His  Holiness  the  Shankarai 
charaya  of  Karveer  Peeth  has  been  elected  Chair 
man  of  the  Reception  Committee.  The  arrange 
ments  for  accomodating  delegates  are  being  vigorous] 
ly  carried  on.  Bombay  is  free  from  influenza 
cholera  and  other  epidemics  and  the  weather  i 
never  intolerable  at  this  time  of  the  year.  Th« 
Reception  Committee  hopes  that  all  the  organisec 
literary  bodies  as  well  as  other  bodies  wishing 
to  send  delegates  to  the  Sammelan  will  elect 
their  delegates  without  further  delay  and  inform  as 
soon  as  possible  the  Reception  Committee  of  thi 
possible  number  of  delegates  from  each  sucl 
districet.  The  address  of  the  Reception  Committed 
is  20,  Apollo  Street,  Fort,  Bombay, 
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THE  DELHI  TRAGEDY. 


The  passing  of  the  Rowlatt  Act  in  the  Imperial 
'jgislative  Council  by  the  votes  almost  exclnsively 
*  the  official  members,  in  the  face  of  the  solid  and 

lited  opposition  of  Indian  non-official  members,  has 
„eated  a  strong  sense  of  humiliation  throughout  the 

untry.  Some  outlet  to  this  large  volume  of  emotion 
^necessary.  Mr.  Gandhi  who  has  assumed  control 
J  the  situation  created  by  the  passing  of  the  Rowlatt 
,ct,  decided  that  there  should  be  a  day  of  humili- 
;ion  and  fasting  followed  by  public  meetings  throngh- 
;it  the  country  at  which  resolutions  were  to  be  passed 
Igitig  the  repeal  of  the  Act  just  passed.  The  second 
;inday  after  the  date  on  which  the  Viceroy's  assent 
|t's  given  to  the  Bill  was  the  day  fixed  in  the  original 
imouncemeut  as  the  day  of  demonstration.  Mr. 
taodhi  seems  to  have  been  under  the  impression 
;at  the  Viceroy  would  take  some  time  to  give  his 
rsent  to  the  measure.  Lord  Chelmsford,  however, 
'tve  his  assent  on  Friday  the  21st  March  to  the  Bill 
'hich  was  passed  on  the  18tb,  and  the  fact  was  not 
'Qown  until  after  two  or  three  days.    The  second 

anday  after  that  would  have  been  the  30th  March. 
here  was  barely  a  week  to  organise  this  all-India 

;monstration,   and   for   that   reason,    we  believe, 

r.  Gandhi  chauged  the  date  to  the  6fch  of  April. 

eojde  in  Delhi,  however,  had  come  to  know  of  the 

iceroy's  assent  earlier  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
gantry,  and  they  promptly  took  steps  to  observe  the 
)j).th  March  as  the  day  of  monrning.  When  thpy 
ime  to  know  of  the  alteration  of  the  date,  their 
Reparations  had  apparently  gone  too  far  forward  to 
(nut  of  postponement. 

!  So  the  Delhi  demonstration  took  place  on  Sunday 
30th.    From  all  accounts,  it  seems  to  have  beeu 
(most  impressive  affair.    By  10  a.  m.,  according  to 
\e  correspondent  of  the   Times  of  India,  every  shop 
k  Delhi  was  closed.    By  mid-day,  according  to  the 
,me  correspoudent,  not  a  single  conveyance  could 
!  seen  in  the  main  streets.    A  mass  meeting  which 
\d  been  fixed  for  the  afternoon  was  held  according  to 
/ogramme,  was  attended  by  thousands,  and  passed 
',f  peacefully,  notwithstanding  the  lamentable  episode 
ihich  had  occnred  between  midday  and  the  holding 
t  the  meeting.    The  gniding  spirit  of  the  Delhi 
iiiebration  is  Swami  Shraddauand  who,  as  Pandit 
unshi  Ram,  was  the  founder,  and  principal  till 
!  >ont  a  year  ago,  of  the  famous  Gurukul  Academy 
i  Kangri.    He  retired  receutly,  and    entered  the 
der  of  Sauyasi  in  order  to  devote  himself  wholly  to 
tie  service  of  God  and  humanity.    The  Sauyasi,  as 
iir  readers  know,  owns  no  property,  has  no  fixed 
\bitation,  and  is  dead  to  all  previous  associations 
id  ties.    By  an  act  of  tremendous  volitiou,  he  puts 
lide  all  iuterests  and  ideas  which  do  not  snrvive  the 
jiathof  the  body,  and  though  still  iu  the  body  he 
tases  to  be  a  body.    His  name  is  changed,  his  garb 
changed,  and  his  life  is  changed.    There  are,  of 


course,  many  impostors  among  Sanyasis  as  among 
statesmen,  but  the  true  Sanyasi  has  from  time 
immemorial  exercised  an  influence  and  an  authority 
in  this  country  far  transcending  that  of  King  or 
Kaiser.  No  one  who  knew  Pandit  Muushi  Ram  and 
his  life  and  work,  will  question  for  a  moment  the 
genuineness  of  his  Sanyas.  The  Delhi  masses,  Hindu 
arid  Mahomedan,  would  seem  in  their  thousands  to 
have  implicitly  obeyed  the  direction  of  this  great 
Sanyasi.  That,  except  for  the  sad  incident  to  which  we 
shall  presently  refer,  there  was  not  the  least  trouble 
where  trouble  mighb  have  been  looked  for,  e  g.t  the 
funeral  processions  attended  by  thousands  of  people, 
is,  in  our  opinion,  less  due  to  the  police  and  military 
precautions  than  to  the  moral  influence  exercised  by 
Swami  Shraddauand  and  the  Hindu  and  Mahomedan 
leaders  with  whom  he  worked.  After  a  long  period 
l  of  wandering,  India  is  returning  to  her  old  allegiance 
to  men  who  would  lose  a  world  to  keep  alive  their 
souls. 

The  incident  which  marred  the-  perfectly  peaceful 
character  of  the  celebration  seems  to  have  oscurred 
somewhat  in  the  following  manner.  Some  men  at 
midday  went  to  the  Railway  Station  and  tried  to 
persuade  or  to  intimidate  the  sweet-meat  sellers  on 
the  platform  to  desist  from  their  trade  that  day.  The 
Railway  authorities  objected,  and  two  of  the  men 
were  arrested.  A  crowd  of  4  or  5  thousand  people 
demanded  their  release,  The  Police  sent  for  troops, 
and  the  crowd  not  having  obeyed  the  order  to  dis- 
perse, was  fired  upon  under  the  orders  of  a  Magi- 
strate. Some  of  those  in  the  crowd  were  killed  and 
some  others  wounded.  The  circumstances  in  which 
the  military  opened  fire  on  the  crowd  at  the  Clock 
Tower,  are  obscure.  There,  too,  some  persons  were 
killed  and  wounded.  A  large  crowd  consisting  of 
some  thousand  of  Hindus  and  Mahomedans  followed 
I  the  biers  carryiug  the  dead  bodies  of  those  who  were 
killed  to  the  baruing  and  burial  grounds.  u  At  the 
lowest  computation,"  says  the  correspondent  of  the 
Bombay  Chronicle,  "  40,000  persons  followed  the  pro- 
cession, amid  scenes  of  most  moving  enthusiasm  and 
fraternal  inter-mingling,  the  Hindus  and  Mussal- 
mans  shouldering  the  dead  in  a  spirit  of  commenda- 
ble emulation  to  their  resting  or  burning  places. 
Roses  carpetted  the  routes  of  the  processions  whioh 
proceeded  in  opposite  directions  but  accompanied  by 
Hindus  and  Moslems  without  distinction,  the  strange 
spirit  of  unity  infused  among  men  by  the  common 
and  tragic  fate  the  representatives  of  both  communi- 
ties have  met  with.  They  say  that  their  unity  has 
now  been  sealed  with  blood."  On  Friday  last 
after  the  usual  prayers,  from  the  pulpit  of  the 
historic  Juma  Masjid,  Swami  Shraddauand  addressed 
a  composite  audience  of  several  thousands  of 
Mahoraedaos  and  Hindus.  Never  before  has  a  non- 
Mahomedan  been  invited  to  speak  from  the  pulpit  of 
a  mosque.  It  is  a  landmark  in  Indian  history. 

We  strongly  deprecate  any  attempt  to  create 
ill-feeling  towards  the  Police  and  the  troops  at 
Delhi.  These  men  but  did  their  duty,  and  the  res- 
ponsibility for  any  use  of  force  in  excess  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  emergenoy,  must  rest  with  those 
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his  being 
we  are  at  a 


who  gave  them  their  orders.  We  cannot  say  without 
further  information  whether  there  was  any  excessive 
nse  of  force.  It  was  the  dnty  of  the  Police  to  pro- 
tect unwilling  sweet-meat  sellers  from  being  coerced 
into  submission,  and  even  if  only  one  sweet-meat 
seller  was  concerned,  thtij  were  bound  to  use  the 
whole  strength  of  the  State  to  prevent 
tyrannised  over  by  the  populace.  Indeed, 
loss  to  know  why  the  two  men  who  were  arrested 
for  intimidating  the  sweet-meat  sellers  were  let  off, 
as  has  been  stated,  instead  of  being  taken  to  the 
lock-up  as  they  should  have  been.  It  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  done  to  pacify  the  mob,  for,  in  that 
case,  it  wonld  have  been  done  openly  so  that  the  mob 
may  see  and  be  convinced  that  the  men  were  free.  If 
the  men  had  been  wrongfully  arrested,  the  Police 
must  bear  the  blame  of  having  by  their  illegal  action 
started  the  whole  trouble.  The  occasion,  however,  is 
too  solemn  for  idle  recrimination.  A  new  chapter 
in  Indian  politics  has  opened,  and  nothing  can  be  the 
same  as  it  was  before.  The  Rowlatt  Act  had  done 
it.  Well  would  it  have  been  if  Government  paid 
heed  to  the  warning  of  Indian  leaders  some  of  whom 
had  incurred  much  popular  odium  for  supporting  Go- 
vernment on  previous  occasions  and  whose  bona-fides 
is  unquestionable.  The  only  chance  now  of  retrieving 
the  situation  is  for  His  Majesty's  Government  to 
exercise  promptly  their  snspensory  powers  in  re°ard 
to  the  Bill. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  the 
official  account  published  in  the  daily  papers.  It  says 
that  several  hundred  men  iuvaded  the  Railway 
Station  with  the  object  of  rescuing  the  two  men  who 
had  been  arrested.  Were  these  two  men  actually 
released  as  stated  in  the  earlier  messages  or  were  they 
not  ?  The  official  account  is  silent  on  the  point.  If  they 
were  not,  as  it  implies,  why  was  the  mob  told  that 
they  had  been  released?  The  Station  was  cleared  by 
the  Police  with  the  help  of  various  British  soldiers 
who  happened  to  be  present  and  a  party  of  250  Maui- 
pnris  on  their  way  home  from  Mesopotamia.  As, 
however,  the  attitude  of  the  mob  was  very  threaten- 
ing the  Station  authorities  requisitioned  a  party 
of  some  20  to  30  British  soldiers  from  the  Fort. 
The  vagueness  as  to  the  number  is  not  what 
we  should  expect  in  an  official  account.  Apart 
from  that,  why  did  they  reqaisition  such  a  email 
number  in  the  face  of  a  large  mob  of  several  thousand 
whose  attitude  was  "very  threatening"?  Why 
did  they  not  ask  for  a  larger  number  which  would 
have  had  the  effect  of  cowing  down  the  mob  by 
demonstrating  the  futility  of  resistance,  and  thus 
have  avoided  the  necessity  of  firing  and  loss  of  life  ? 
Why  did  they  ask  for  a  small  party  which  could  only 
have  provoked  and  encouraged  the  mob  to  reckless 
resistance?  Accepting  the  official  version* as  to  the 
attitude  of  the  mob,  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  absurdly  small  contingent  of  military 
requisitioned  from  the  Fort.  We  are  unable  to 
reconcile  the  statements  that  the  nsual  police  pre- 
cautionary measures  had  been  taken  and  all  reserves 
in  the  police  lines  and  at  the  various  stations  were  in 
readiness,  and  the  reference  to  the  "  very  sadden 
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and  awkward  situation"  at  the  end.  What  had  their 
Intelligence  Department  been  doing,  if  the  Police 
had  no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  demonstration 
which  was  to  take  place  on  that  fatefnl  day  ?  The 
official  account  leaves  on  our  mind  the  uneasy  feeling 
that  bloodshed  could  and  would  have  been  avoided  if 
the  authorities  had  not,  by  requisitioning  a  ridiculously 
small  number  of  troops,  tempted — unintentionally, 
we  are  willing  to  believe — a  totally  unarmed  mob  to 
resist  the  order  to  disperse.  Somebody  must  suffer  for 
this  gross  neglect  of  an  elementary  principle  of 
dealing  with  mobs  of  this  kind.  A  display  of  ade- 
quate force  is  the  way  to  avoid  the  application  of 
force,  and  is,  therefore,  the  humane  way  of  dealing 
with  a  mob. 


THE  BOMBAY  UNIVERSITY  AND  T  HE 
ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE. 


One  of  the  best  appreciated  features  of  Lore 
Willingdon's  administration  was  its  most  helpfn 
attitude  to  the  University.  There  is  every  reason  to 
think  that  the  administration  of  Sir  George  L'oyd 
will  be  no  whit  behind  its  predecessor  in  this  respect. 
On  the  contrary,  His  Excellency's  repeated  assn 
ranees  regarding  his  desire  to  see  Bombay  enjoy  the 
fullest  measure  of  self-Government  and  social 
reform,  encourages  the  hope  that  his  Governmen 
will  welcome  every  opportunity  of  extending  the 
scope  of  institutions  in  which  the  principle  of  non 
official  participation  prevails  in  the  largest 
measure.  One,  and  the  most  important,  of  such 
institutions  iu  this  Presidency  is  the  University. 
The  Bombay  University  like  the  other  Indian  Uni- 
versities, started  as  an  examining  body.  The 
original  Act  of  Incorporation  contemplated 
nothing  more.  The  University  was  established 
"  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  by  means  of 
examination,  the  persons  who  have  acquired  profici- 
ency, in  different  branches  of  Literature,  Science  and 
Art."  This  Act  remained  in  force  for  about  50  years. 
Lord  Curzon  realised  the  insufficiency  of  this  purpose, 
and  enacted  the  Act  of  1904  wtich  enlarged  it  in  all 
directions.  The  Uuiversity  was  to  be  deemed  to  be 
incorporated  "  for  the  purpose  (among  others)  of 
making  provision  for  the  instruction  of  students,  with 
power  toappoint  University  Professors  and  Lecturers, 
to  hold  and  manage  educational  endowments,  to  erect, 
equip  and  maintain  University  libraries,  laboratories 
and  museums,  to  make  regulations  relating  to  the 
residence  and  conduct  of  students,  and  to  do  all  acts, 
consistent  with  the  Act  of  Incorporation  and  which 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  study  and  scholarship.*' 
The  Curzon  Act  thus  struck  off  the  fetters  which  had 
so  long  bound  the  feet  of  the  Universities.  The  Act 
was  violently  opposed,  bnt  the  fears  of  the  opposition 
have  been  largely  disproved  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  15  years.  The  fact  is  it  was  not  Lord  Onrxon'tJ 
measure  but  his  manner  which  evoked  antagonism, 
thongh  once  antagonism  was  evoked,  few  people  cared 
to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Nobody  had  a 
greater  contempt  for  the  bureaucrat  and  nobody  did 
more  to  make  the  bureaucrat  feel  that  he  was  merely  a 
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means  toanendaud  not  an  end  in  himself  than  Lord 
Ourzon.  Here,  one  would  think  was  common  gronnd 
between  the  late  Viceroy  and  the  Indian  leaders.  Bnt 
Lord  Cnrzon  wonld  not  recognise  that  there  was  any 
common  gronnd  between  him  and  anybody  else.  Bnt 
for  this  defect— a  serions  one  in  a  ruler  who  derived  his 
authority  from  a  democracy  and  not  by  divine  right — 
his  administration  would  have  been  the  golden  period 
of  British-Indian  history.  Akbar,  as  Moghnl  Em- 
peror, deserves  and  has  received  the  homage  of 
history.  As  a  British  Viceroy,  he  would  have  been 
simply  impossible.  Lord  Cnrzon's  failure  was  due  to 
his  endeavour  to  combine  the  two  roles,  in  spite  of 
four  intervening  centuries,  in  himself. 

If  Akbar  had  passed  an  ordinance  to  convert  our 
examining  Universities  into  teaching  ones,  he  would 
at  once  have  ear-marked  the  revenues  of  one  or  two 
provinces  for  the  purpose  of  giving  effect  to  it.  He 
would  not  have  left  it  to  his  successor  to  find  the 
funds  for  his  project.  Because,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Moghnl  Emperor  could  look  forward  to  a  long  reign, 
and,  secondly,  because  his  successor  was  sure  to  have 
projects  of  his  own.  Lord  Cnrzon's  viceregal  life  was 
limited  to  seven  years,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
not  the  Viceroy,  has  the  supreme  control  oE  the  finances 
of  India.  The  Universities  Act  of  1904  enlarged  the 
powers  of  the  Universities,  but  did  not  provide  the 
means  wherewith  the  Universities  could  exer- 
cise their  new  functions.  A  sum  o£  5  lakhs  given  by 
the  Government  of  India  in  1904-05  to  enable  Uni- 
versities to  fulfil  the  obligations  imposed  by  the  new 
Act  was,  of  course,  utterly  inadequate  for  any  appre- 
ciable advance.  The  first  real  step  was  taken  after 
the  Imperial  Durbar  in  1911  when,  in  consonance 
with  the  wishes  expressed  by  His  Majesty,  60  lakhs 
a  year  were  set  apart  for  University,  secondary 
and  primary  education.  Other  large  grants  were  since 
made,  and  then  came  the  war.  Since  1912,  Indian 
Universities  have  made  important  progress.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Bombay,  under  the  leadership  of  Sir 
Phirozeshah  Mehta  and  Mr.  Gokhale,  who  were  both 
bitterly  opposed  to  Lord  Cnrzon's  Act  and,  indeed,  to 
his  whole  administration,  was  not  too  hasty  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  new  powers.  Sir  George  Clarke,  as 
Lord  Sydenham  then  was,  roused  it  from  this  passive 
attitude.  He  got  wealthy  citizens  to  subscribe  a  large 
sum  towards  a  great  institution  for  teaching  Science, 
and  also  for  a  College  of  Commerce.  His  original 
idea  was  to  make  these  institutions  University  Col- 
leges, bnt  the  petulant  pedagogue  in  his  com- 
position led  him  to  change  his  mind  because  some  of 
ihis  plans  encountered  opposition  in  the  Senate.  The 
Sydenham  College  of  Commerce  was  thus  launched 
as  a  Government  institution.  The  building  for  the 
Royal  College  of  Science  had  not  been  quite  com- 
pleted when  the  war  broke  out,  and  it  has  .since  been 
used  as  an  officers'  Hospital.  Now  that  the  war  has 
come  to  a  close,  the  building  will  become  shortly 
available  for  its  proper  purpose,  and  the  Government 
of  Bombay  have  made  provision  in  the  Budget  for  the 
current  year  for  equipping  the  college.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay  have  a  unique  opportunity  for  giving 
practical  effect  totheri  desire  to  help  the  University  %o 
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develop  on  generous  lines,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  not 
be  missed.  The  first  condition  of  University  develop- 
ment, as  of  the  development  of  all  institutions,  is  to 
be  entrusted  with  a  measure  of  responsibility  which 
will  draw  forth  all  its  latent  powers.  The  fact  that 
the  Colleges  affiliated  to  the  University  are  held  td 
the  University  only  by  the  meagre  thread  of  an  annual 
College  inspection,  is  a  good  deal  responsible  for  the 
tardy  progress  of  Indian  Universities  towards  what 
every  complete  University  ought  to  be— a  body  closely 
interested  in  the  work  of  actual  teaching  and  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  men  engaged  in  it  and  the 
stndents  receiving  instruction  from  them. 

The  University  of  Bombay  is  starting  a  School  of 
Economics  and  Sociology  with  the  help  of  a  grant 
from  Government.  It  will  be  its  first  entrance  into 
direct  teaching  work.  But  the  work  in  the  institu- 
tion will  be  purely  post-graduate.  While  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  influence 
which  post-graduate  studies  in  a  University  have 
upon  its  whole  life,  their  influence  on  the  regular 
courses  of  study  can  be  only  indirect.  Moreover,  as 
the  Haldane  Co  nimission  have  emphasised,  post- 
graduate work  should  be  associated  with  under- 
graduate work  in  order  to  yield  its  best  results.  The 
Royal  ColJ^ge  of  Science,  if  it  become  a  University 
College,  with  all  the  regular  Science  Courses  con- 
tinued and  carried  up  to  the  research  sphere,  will 
mark  a  momentous  stage  in  the  life  of  the  Bombay 
University.  It  will  give  a  new  motive  and  a  new 
meaning  to  the  activities  and  aspirations  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Government  will  be  relieved  of  a  responsi- 
bility which  is  different  in  kind  and  character  from 
the  many  heavy  responsibilities  which  devolve  upon 
them :  they  will  give  effect  to  the  wishes  of  the 
Legislature  which  has  invested  the  University  with 
the  purpose,  and,  therefore,  the  duty  of  teaching  work 
in  higher  education  :  and,  above  all,  they  will  set  an 
example  of  trust  in  non-official  co-operation  in  the 
highest  affairs,  which  will  be  repaid  to  them  amply  in 
a  hundred  ways.  From  the  University's  point  of 
view,  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Science  will  have  a  more  authoritative  voice 
in  its  counsels  as  University  professors  than  as  pro- 
fessors in  an  affiliated  College :  the  Senate  will 
naturally  trust  much  more  to  the  hands  of  its  own 
Professors  than  to  those  of  an  institution  with  which 
its  relations  are  formal  and  external.  If  the  Univer- 
sity is  to  become  the  organ  of  the  higher  teaching  in 
the  country,  it  can  only  be  by  means  of  University 
Colleges.  Government  will,  of  course,  have  the  power 
to  interfere  if  things  are  mismanaged.  No  reasonable 
objection  can  be  taken  to  such  a  precaution.  The 
only  serions  objection  we  have  heard  suggested  to 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  being  handed  over  to 
the  University,  is  that  the  Elpbinstone  College,  the 
first  College  in  the  Presidency,  will  be  without  a 
Science  side  to  it,  while  the  affiliated  Colleges  in 
Bombay  City  have  it.  It  is  not  right  that  the  only 
Colleges  in  the  City  which  teach  the  Science  courses 
for  examinations  of  the  University,  should  be 
denominational  Colleges.  The  necessity  of  a  non- 
denominational  College  for  teaching  these  courses,  is 
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incontestable.  Bat  it  really  does  not  macb  matter  if 
snch  a  College  is  a  Government  College,  or  a  Uni- 
versity College.  We  have  already  pointed  ont  the 
importance  on  another  gronnd  of  linking  np  under' 
graduate  teaching  with  research  work  in  the  Royal 
College  o£  Science.  If  necessary,  it  may  be  a  con- 
dition of  the  College  being  made  a  University  College 
that  thestudentsbf  the  Elphinstone  Colleges;  all  have 
first  claim  exoept  as  regards  the  research  side  which 
will  be  eqnally  free  to  all  students  in  the  Presidency- 
We  commend  the  idea  to  the  Government  of  Bom- 
bay in  the  fall  confidence  that  they  would  not  miss 
anch  a  golden  opportunity  of  speeding  the  Bombay 
University  on  its  way  to  its  great  goal. 

A  SHORT  WAY  WITH  SEDITION. 


In  a  recent  issue,    we  referred  to  Sir  William 
Meyer's  visit  to  the  Bureau  of  Prisons    in  Manila, 
and  to  his  having  been  told  by   the  Director  that 
there  was  absolutely  no  political  prisoner  in  the  ward 
reserved  for  that  class  of  prisoners.    The  secret  of 
this  very  pleasant  state  of  things,  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  United  States  Government  not  only  do  not  regard 
the  aspiration    for  independence — not  merely  auto- 
nomy— as  constituting    sedition  against  them,  but 
seem  actually    to    encourage    such  an  aspiration 
among  the  Philippinos.    This  leads  to    the  result 
which  appears  paradoxical,  namely,  that  the  most 
enthusiastic  advocates  of  Philippine  independence 
are  also  the  most  enthusiastic  admirers  and  friends  of 
the  United  States.    The   December  number  of  the 
Philippine  Review  is  the  best  proof  of  this.  The 
Editor  of  the  Review,  Mr.  Gregorio  Nieva,  is  a 
member    of  the    House    of   Representatives,  and 
an  ecstatic  admirer  of  President  Wilson  and  the 
United  States.  Writing  of  Philippine  independence, 
he  observed  :    "  Two  recent  arrivals  from  the  States 
are  authorities  for  the  statement  that  tne  question  of 
our  independence  would  depend  upon  our  own  choice, 
and    that  a    congressional  committee  would  visit 
the  Island  to  determine  the  true  will  of  the  people  as 
to  a  protectorate  or  absolute  independence  for  the 
Philippines.    The  matter  of  our  independence  is  one 
now    beyond  the  realm  of  doubt,  in  so  far  as  we 
Filipinos  are  concerned.    As  to  our  political  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States,  we  doubt  if  it  could  in 
any  way  be  improved  upon.    Although  our  progress 
could  have    been    faster    up  to    about    1913,  no 
doubt  we  have  wonderfully  advanced  since  that  year, 
particularly  since  the  passage  and  under  the  Jones 
Act,  whereby  we  were  given  very    much  greater, 
almost  complete,  legislative  and  administrative  res- 
ponsibility.   But,  as  we  had  stated  once  and  again, 
no  matter  how  pleasant  such  relatonship  may  be, 
no  matter  how  wonderful  our  present  progress  may 
be,  the  longings  of  the  people  of  the  Islands  can  only 
find  their  satisfaction  in  a  complete  political  inde- 
pedence.    It  is  our  long-ago-made  self-determination. 
For  to  live  one's  own  life  the  worthy  way  one  wishes 
to,  and  in  accord  with  and  within   the  limitations  of 
law,  order,  peace,  and  mutual  respect,  is  the  one 
supreme  aspiration  of  a  people  or  an  individual,  that 
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cannot  be  curtailed  or  alienated.  It  is  so  self- 
evident,  that  whoever  may  feel  otherwise  should  ask 
himself  if  he  would  find  true  satisfaction  in  a  different 
way.    So  with  the  Philippine  Nation  " 

An  American  gentleman,  Mr.  Milton   Kraus  of. 
Indiana,  wrote  to  the  Editor  pointing  out  the  risks  to 
which  the  Philippines  would  be  exposed  if  she  were 
independent,  and  the  advantages  of    continuing  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  powerful  United  States^ 
He  wrote:— "I  know  that  National  Sovereignty  is  a 
commendable  aspiration  of  all  peoples,  and  1  have 
nothing  in  condemnation  of  this  spirit  of  your  people 
but  nevertheless  I  wonder  at  it  as  a  matter  of  expedi- 
ency and  welfare  of  the  Philippine  Islauds.  With 
such  powerful  aspirations  as  the  Japanese  have  who 
are  your  neighbors,  and  considering  the  insecureness 
of  the  Philippines  should  they  become  isolated,  or 
established  as  an  independent  nation,  I  wonder  at  the 
latter's  ultimate  fate,  and  how  you  gentlemen  with 
patriotism  consider  this  aspect.    I  do  not  know,  of 
course,  but  I  assume  that  as  an  independent  country, 
the  Philippines  would  have  more  of  self-government 
under  the  United  States  than  under  any  nation  in 
the  world;  and  1  cannot  help  but  believe  that  if,  ab- 
solute independence  were  granted  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  it  would  only  be  a  question  of  time  when 
they  would  fall  under  the  domination  of  some  strong 
power  of  the  world.    If  this  should  be  true,  why 
should  not  the  Philippine  Islands  be  contented  in- 
ks present  relations  to  the  United  States  when  upon 
our  part  there  is  a  warm  friendship  and  a  disposition 
to  grant  the  broadest  liberality  to  the  Inlands  in  self- 
government?    It  may  be  that  in  commercial  circle* 
there  is  a  disposition  to  hold  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  their  own  business  interests,  but  others,  who  are 
devoted  to  self-government,  and  to  opportunity  to  a 
people,  are  disposed  to  be  broad  and  liberal  with  the 
Philippine     Islands,    but     I    cannot  understand' 
why  they  should,  at  such  hazard  to  themselves,  want 
to   throw  off  the  kindly  protection  of  the  United. 
States." 

The  Editor's  reply  to  this  kindly  remonstrance 
breathes  a  lofty  spirit.  He  is  not  to  be  frightened  by 
the  Japanese  bogey.  "  In  part,"  he  writes,  "  our  first 
two  sub-articles  answer  this  letter,  which  we  are 
happy  to  publish  now  with  due  apology.  In  addition 
we  should  say  that  our  independence  would  not  mean 
separation  :  physically,  may  be,  as  we  are  separated 
now,  but  morally  and  spiritually  >  the  union  will  be 
closer  and  warmer  and  gratef  ully  eternal.  We  are  not 
concerned  by  the  unfair  "disposition  to  hold  the  Philip- 
pines for  their  own  business  interests".  For  we- 
hope  to  be  able  to  c  ontrol  and  readjust  said  interests 
in  the  near  future  for  the  good  of  all.  As  to  Japan,, 
for  obvious  reasons  we  are  entertaining  no  further 
worry  about  her  after  the  war.  She  is  an  Oriental 
country,  an  Al  lied  country,  and  a  sister  country,, 
besides,  and  we  are  confident  she  will  go  by  the 
principles  of  justice  to  govern  international  relations 
hereafter,  and  that  the  happiness,  uplift,  and  prospe- 
rity of  the  whole  Orient  will  be  henceforth  closer  to 
her  heart.  The  old  international  policy  must  give  its 
way  to  the  Wilsonian  one,  is  demanded  by  the  happi- 
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ness  and  prosperity  of  Humankind."    He  continues  : 
'  "The  constitution  of  a  republic  in  the  Orient  out  of  a 
dependent  people  now  ready  to  join  the  leaders  and 
toilers  of  Democracy  as  a  nation,  and  the  tremendous 
influence  to   be  exercised  by  the  Filipinos  in  the 
promotion  of  the  welfare    and  civilization  of  the 
BO-called  backward  peoples  in  the  Far  East — back' 
ward  because  they  are  still  denied  that  opportunity 
they  need  so  badly  for  themselves  to  acquire  the 
,  instruments  for  a  national  life — should  be  a  source  of 
deeper  gratification   than    party   selfishness.  The 
'  future  relation,  there/ore,  between  the  United  States 
and  tkelPhilippines>  beyond  doubt,  will  be  forever 
]  most  cordial.    We  will  always  look  on  America  as 
our  protector,  as   our  deliverer   from    our  former 
dependency,  and  as  our  guide  and  inspiration.  We 
j  will  always  need  her,  and  we  hope,  however  small, 
j  the  Philippines  will  never  cease  to  be  of  service  to 
1  her,  either  as  an  Allied  nation  in  the  Orient,  or  as  a 
i  trade  centre  in  the  Far  East.    And  we  will  be  of 
greater  service  to  her  in  an  independent  status  and  as 
<  a  friend,  than  as  a  dependeucy.    Once  more  we  will 
say  :    Our  future  will  be  one  in  which  our  union  will 
be  still  closer  than  today,  tvarmer  than  ever  in  the 
furnace  of  gratitude  and  mutual  love  and  sympathy. 
Mot  separation !    Saoh  will  be  the  eventual  result 
of  our   independence."    The  italics  throughout  are 
our    contemporary's.    The  people  of    the  United 
States  have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  fervent 
I  expression  of  gratitude  and  goodwill  from  a  Philip- 
pine patriot  who  insists  on    independence  for  his 
country. 

====■ 

OUR  TRAVANUOttE  LETTER. 


j  (  FuoM  O0E  OWN  C  »Ktt j£SPi 'N DEHT.  ) 

The  Education  of  the  Depressed  Classes. 
i      The  little  controversy   that  h*s  arisen   between  you  and 
:  Mr.  V.  K.  Nair  of  Bangalore  on  the  policy  puraued  by 
,  the  M\s>re  Government  in  the  matter  of  the  education 

of  the  depressed  classes  wid  perhaps  attract  some  measure 
j  of  attention  from  the  public.  As  the  subject  is,  however, 
I  »n  important  one,  I  propose  to  narrate  the  various  stages 
I  through  which  the  depressed    classes  have  come    up  in 

Travancore  and  explain  briefly  the  policy    initiated  and 

boldly  pursued  by  the  Government  of  His  Highness  the 
L  Mahurajah  of  Travancore.    Malabar  and   West  Coast  are 

known  a  the  very  citadel  of  conservative  caete  Hindus 
>  and    the  customs,  usages  and  prejudices  are  so  peculiar 

that  S  vami  Yivkanauda  once  lecturing  from   this  "Land 

of  Parasu  a-ua"  described  the  people  as  a  set  of  lunatics. 

About  30  years  ago — 1  am  speaking  of  Travancore  alone 
1  from  my   personal    knowledge    and    experience — no  Tiya 

(or  Ezhava)  could  think  of  joining  a  School,  and  a  Brahmin 
j  boy  had  to  bathe  twice — once  for  his  noon-day  meal  and  the 
|  other  in  the  evening  after  leaving  School— if  he  touched 
!  even  a  Sudra  (or  Nair)  boy.  The  latitude  allowed  to  a 
'  Brahmin  boy  was  so  great  that,  if  he  had  finished  his  bath 

in  the  morning  and  wanted  to  keep  "holy",  he  used  to  be 

allowed  to  be  represented  in  the  class  bench  by  a  book  which 
I  would  be  moved  forwards  and  backwards  according  as  the 
I  boy's  answers  gave  him  a  higfcer  or  a  lower  place,  the  boy 
!|  remaining  standing  all  the  while  near  his  class-room.  I 
||  have  myself  had  experience  of  this  privilege. 

I ;  '  ■ 

! 

i 


Bnt  now  the  situation  has  wholly  changed.  The  first  step 
was,  no  doubt,  difficult.  The  Government  were  anxious  to  stop 
such  a  privileged  system  of  education.  But  the  difficulty  was, 
as  in  such  cases,  the  opposition  of  the  people.  It  could  not  be 
helped.  The  deep-rooted  prejudices  and  sentimeots  of  the 
people  centuries  old  do  not  die  at  the  magic  wand  of  a  social 
reformer  and  cannot  be  removed  even  by  the  mighty  machi- 
nery of  Government.  The  opening  of  separate  schools  for 
depressed  classes  was  the  earliest  remedy  suggested.  The 
advocates  of  such  a  reformative  measure  ur^ed  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  personal  cleanliness,  influence  of  surround- 
ings &c.  &c.  boys  of  depressed  classes  from  paddy  fields  or 
unwelcome  surroundings  should  not  be  allowed  to  mix  freely 
with  higher  caste  hoys.  The  institution  of  separate  schools 
worked  for  some  time  and  this  method  of  bridging  the  gulf 
had  its  desired  effect.  The  intolerance  of  some  incorrigibly 
conservative  people  gave  way  and  even  they  began  to  feel 
that  education  ought  to  be  open  to  all  people,  irrespective 
of  caste  or  creed,  that  Vidyadanam,  the  gift  of  education, 
was  the  most  precious  even  according  to  Hindu  religion. 
When  the  mental  attitude  of  the  people  underwent  such  a 
welcome  change,  the  Government  in  a  spirit  of  sympathy 
and  firmess  told  the  people  that  their  policy  was  to  throw 
open  all  state  schools  to  all  classes  of  His  Highness'  subjects, 
including  Pulayas  and  Parayas  who  form  the  ''unapproach- 
ables",  as  they  have  to  stand  90  feet  or  100  feet  away  from 
a  caste  Hindu. 

Indeed,  the  caste  feeling  among  the  unapproach- 
ables  and  untouchables  themselves  is  so  keen  that  an 
Ezhava  or  Tiya  (who  has  to  stand  about  10  or  15  feet 
away)  will  not  allow  a  Pulaya  or  Paraya  pupil  to  study  in 
the  same  class  with  him.  The  people  saw  the  reasonableness 
of  the  policy  initiated  by  Government  and  held  public 
meetings  all  over  the  state  of  members  of  the  depressed 
classes  and  showed  their  practical  sympathy  with  their  less 
favoured  brethren.  The  course  of  enlightened  public  opinion 
was  thus  cleared  of  its  deep-rooted  prejudices  and  the  Govern- 
ment took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  and  began  to  throw 
open  the  State  schools.  The  result  of  this  beneficent  policy 
pnrsued  during  the  past  7  or  8  years  is  that  out  of  2,099 
boys'  schools  in  the  State — both  department  and  private 
aided — 2,048  schools  had  children  of  the  depressed  classes 
attending  them,  while  out  of  352  girls'  schools  196  were 
open  to  them  till  the  end  of  last  year-  The  p  licy  is  being 
persisted  in  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  people,  every 
conceivable  obstacle  is  being  removed.  That  the  progress  of 
education  among  the  depressed  classes  during  the  past  eight 
years  has  been  remarkable  as  a  result  of  Government  insist- 
ing on  their  policy  is  evident  from  the  following  figures  : — 


M.  E.  1085 

1089 

1092 

1093 

1.    Ezhavas.  25,502 

23895 

45,429 

51,114 

2.    Pulayas.  2,392 

2,017 

10,913 

17,753 

3.    Parayas.  1,729 

1,097 

4,955 

6,795 

The  Dewan,  Dewan  Bahadur  M.  Krishnan  Nair, 

in  giving 

the  above  figures  at  the  last  session  of  the  Assembly,  added 
that  "more  than  1,000  schools  admitted  Pulaya  and  Paraya 
pupils  for  the  first  time  in  1093  without  any  appreciable 
opposition  from  caste  Hindus." 

This  then  is  the  net  result  of  the  policy  pursued  in 
Travancore.  While  giving  credit  to  Mr.  Krishnan  Nair  for 
the  personal  interest  taken  and  practical  sympathy  shown, 
the  people  also  should  be  congratulated  on  their  praiseworthy 
cooperation  and  tolerance  without  which  the  above  achieve- 
ment would  have  been  impost ible. 
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THE  ROW L ATT  BILLS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 


I  have  never  concealed  for  a  moment  my  detestation  of  the 
Rowlatt  Bills.  My  only  regret  is  that  I  did  not  make  it 
public  before. 

Tnere  is  one  new  point  which  I  would  wish  to  add  to  what 
has  been  said.  A  subtle  and  very  deep  evil  lies  beneath  the 
surface  of  Indian  life,  especially  in  the  stndent  world. 
•  Spying  '  is  already  a  terror  and  a  dread,  but  it  will  become 
armed  with  fresh  powers  of  evil,  if  these  Bills  are  carried  into 
law.  To  show,  by  example,  what  I  mean, — while  I  was 
teaching  in  College,  two  of  my  own  students,  whom  I  trusted, 
were  fouud  out  to  ba  paid  Government  spies  introduced  into 
College  for  that  very  purpose.  I  bad  myself  the  experience  of 
catching  redliauded  a  Government  spy  -in  my  own  room  in 
College  searching  my  private  papers.  He  confessed  to  me 
that  he  had  been  sent  to  spy  upon  me  by  the  C.  I.  D.^I  could 
give  a  large  number  of  such  personal  experiences  and  there 
are  many  others  who  could  do  the  same.  If  the  Government 
of  Ind.a  is  prepared  and  deliberately  to  increase  this  'spying' 
evil  and  to  rely  still  more  upon  this  weapon,  it  may  do  so. 
But  it  will  lo-e  the  respect  of  those  who  have  wished  all 
along  to  hold  it  in  esteem. 

3  .'-3-19.  Yours  sincerely, 

Santiuiketan,  (Sd).    C.  F.  ANDREWS. 

Bolapur. 


A  WIDOW  RE-MARRIAGE  IN  UPPER  BURMA. 


FEMALE  EDUCATION  IN  MYSORE. 


Sir, 


To  the  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 


It  is  but  natural  that  a  lady  like  Mrs.  Rukminiamma 
who  is  known  for  her  capacity  and  experience,  and  who  is 
upholliug  the  cause  of  women,  shonld  turn  her  attention 
towards  finding  out  the  causes  of  the  fewness  of  girls  in  High 
schools  and  colleges,  in  spite  of  lavish  expenditure  of  money 
over  their  education  for  a  number  of  years.  While  doing  so 
it  cannot  be  that  the  touch-stone  of  priuciple  has  escaped  her 
notice.  But  a  gleaner  deeply  interested  in  the  cause  of 
women's  education,  cannot  have  patience  to  wait  till  she  tries 
to  disprove  that  women's  education  in  Mysore  is  not  based 
upon  necessity,  with  the  help  of  statistics  regarding  the 
percentage  of  girls  in  each  class  in  the  Middle  schools,  High 
schools  and  colleges  who  have  not  to  depend  upon  scholar- 
*hips,  regarding  the  average  monthly  income  of  parents  or 
guardiauB,  regarding  the  number  of  girls  who  will  be  able  to 
continue  their  studies  in  the  above  institutions  even  if  the 
Government  were  to  stop  scholarships  after  having  given 
them  for  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years.  The  gleaner 
rather  feels  inclined  to  Bay  that  in  the  long-continued  struggle 
between  principle  and  necessity  ii  is  the  latter  which  has  got 
ascendency  over  the  former,  and,  if  so,  how  can  the  effects 
of  education  which  is  the  keystone  of  all  reforms  be  con- 
sidered as  lasting  and  deep-rooted  ?  This  short-sighted  cold 
necessity  not  only  will  not  help  on  education  but  its  contagion 
will  be  caught  by  late  marriage  and  other  social  reforms  too. 
Then,  instead,  of  thoughtful  leaders  taking  the  lead  of  the 
aociuty  into  their  hands  they  will  entrust  it  to  the  hands  of 
oold  calculating  necessity.  Naturally  the  following  will  be 
meagre.  The  thrill  of  enthusiasm  will  not  tingle  all  layers 
of  the  cociety.  This  cold  and  calculating  necessity  cannot 
call  forth  sacrifices  and  martyrs  who  are  absolutely  necessary 
when  we  have  to  throw  off  the  tattered  rags  of  some  of  our 
old  customs.  It  is  not  so  much  the  medium  of  instruction 
or  early  marriage  which  can  account  for  the  fewness  of  girls 
in  High  schools  and  colleges  as  it  is  the  lack  of  strong  con- 
viction and  action  to  suit  that  conviction. 

Gluanek. 


The  Prakash  of  Lahore  learns  that  a  widow  remarriage 
took  place  for  the  first  time  in  Upper  Burma  at  Mogok 
under  the  patronage  of  Arya  Samaj,  Mogok,  between  Shri- 
mati  Lakshmi  Devi,  and  Mahashe  Nand  Lai.  The  marriage 
was  performed  strictly  according  to  Vedic  rites.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  donated  Rs.  120  each  which  was  divided 
between  Gurukul  Kangri,  Veda  Prachar  Fund  and  the 
D.  A,  V.  School,  Mandalay. 
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3.  Accounts  are  audited  half-yearly  by  a  special  Gov* 
ernment  Auditor,  and  quarterly  statements  of  financial  posi- 
tion are  published  in  the  ''Bombay  Government  Gazettee." 

20-5-17.         VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA,  Manager. 
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""I  Zm  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest— I  will  not  equivocate—I  will  not 
souse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch— And  I  mil  be  Heard."   ^uAH  Liovo  Gakh.son  „  the  liberator. 
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go  outside  the  Presidency  and  that  he  would  not  be 
allowed  to  do  so.  Mr.  Gandhi  decided  to  continue 
his  journey  to  Bombay  and  he  alighted  at  Marine 
Lines  station  on  Friday  morning  and  went  to  his 
house. 


NOTES 


Mr.  Gandhi  Turned  Back  from  Delhi  {  Sunday 
the  6th  instant  was  observed  as  a  day  of  humiliation 
and  prayer  in  many  places  throughout  the  country, 
and  mass    meetings  were  held  protesting  against 
the  passing  of  the  Rowlatt  Act  and  praying  His 
Majesty  to  disallow  it.  An  Associated  Press  message 
from  Simla,  dated  the  7th,  said  that  telegrams  which 
had  reached  Simla  were  all  to  the  effect   that  the 
meetings  which  were  held  on  Sunday  were  extremely 
orderly.    The  meeting  in  Bombay  was  called  at  the 
instance  of  several  Associations  unconnected  with 
the  satyagraha  movement,  and  many  of  the  speakers, 
including    the  chairman,  the   Hon.  Mr.  Jinnah, 
were  persons  who  have  not  joined  it,    Mr.  Gandhi 
was  present  throughout  the  proceedings  and  was  one 
of  the  speakers.    In  response  to  an  invitation  from 
Delhi,  Mr.  Gandhi  left  Bombay  on  Tuesday.  On 
Thursday  afternoon,  considerable    excitement  was 
caused    by  the  news    that   he   was  arrested  for 
refusing  to  obey  an  order  of  the  Punjab  Govern- 
ment prohibiting  him  from  entering  that  province, 
and  was  being  taken  to  an  unknown  destination. 
What   actually  happened   is  thus  stated   by  the 
Times  of  India.    Mr.  Gandhi  was  forbidden  to  enter 
Delhi  or  the  Punjab  and  as  he  refused  to  abide  by 
that  order  he  was  taken  out  of  the  Province  again 
after  entering  it.    The  details  are  as  follow: — Mr. 
Gandhi  was  at   Palwal,  a  station  37  miles  from 
Delhi,  transferred  from  a  train  going  towards  Delhi, 
to  another  train  running  away  from  Delhi.    In  this 
he  travelled  to  Muttra  junction,  a  police  officer  also 
travelling  in  the  train   to   make    sure  that  Mr. 
Gandhi  did  not  leave  it.    At  Muttra,  there  was  a 
wait  until  the  arrival  from  Delhi  of  the  Bombay 
mail  train  of  the  B.  B.  and  C.  I.   Railway.  Mr. 
Gandhi  was  placed  in  this,  in  a  first  class  compart- 
ment, with  his  doctor.    As  he  refused  to  promise 
to  continue    the    journey  back    to   Bombay  a 
police  officer  travelled  in  the  next  compartment  to 
bis  to  see  that  he  did  so.    When  the  train  reached 
Baroda,  a  Bombay  Government  official  spoke  to  Mr. 
Gandhi  and  told  him  that  he  was  now,  on  his  return 
to  the  Bombay  Presidency,  at  liberty  to  go  where 
'   he  liked  absolutely  without  restriction,  so  iong  as  he 
remained  within  the  Presidency,  but  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  issued  orders  that  he  was  not  to 


The  news  of  Mr.  Gandhi's  arrest  as  first  published, 
led  to  some  wild  outbreaks  of  mob    violence  and 
rowdyism  in  Bombay,  chiefly  by  way  of  compelling 
people  to  close  their  shops  and  to  get  out  of  tram-cars 
and  victorias,  but  they  were  put  down  without  use  of 
fire-arms.    Great  credit  is  due  to  the  authorities  for 
the    patience  and    forbearance   with    which  they 
comported  themselves  under  extremely  trying  con- 
ditions.    The    splendid  feeling  which  prevails  in 
Bombay  today  towards  them  is  their  best  reward. 
The  Police  are  regarded  by  the  public  as  friends, 
almost  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals  of  Indian 
administration.    The  name   of  His  Excellency  the 
Governor  is  on  everybody's  lips,  and  the  sentiment 
universally  felt  is  one  of  high  respect  and  admiration. 
We  are  sorry  that   at  Ahmedabad  things  assumed 
a  black  couplexion.    The  mob  would  seem  to  have 
got  thoroughly  out  of  hand.    A  flour  mill  and  other 
buildings  were  burnt  down,  two  Europeans  were 
assaulted,  and  a    policeman    killed.    The  crowd 
could  be  dispersed  only  by   the  use  of  fire-arms, 
and  there  has  been  some  loss  of  life.  In  Surat,  also, 
there  was  some  exhibition    of  rowdyism,  but  no 
serious  results    are   reported.     The    excesses  in 
Ahmedabad  are  most  regrettable,  but,  on  the  whole, 
thanks  to  the  wise  attitude  of  Government,  they  are 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule  in  this  Presidency. 
In  Delhi  the   shops    continued  to    be   closed  up 
to  Friday  but  no    disorders    are    reported.  At 
Lahore,   a   crowd  of  demonstrators    were  fired 
upon  as  they  refused  to  turn   back  at  a  certain 
point  of  their  route  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  the 
Police.    On  Sunday  last,  a  similar   procession  was 
persuaded  to  obey  a  similar   order   by  its  leader 
throwing  his   cap  at  the  feet   of  the  crowd  and 
imploring  it  for  love  of  country  to  comply  with  the 
directions  of  the  Police. 


Arson  and  Murder  at  Amritsar:    But  the  blackest 
news  of  all  is  from  Amritsar.    The  outbreak  in  that 
city,  however,    does   not   seem  to   be  connected 
with  any  excitement  due  to  Mr.  Gandhi's  reported 
arrest.    According    to    the     Civil    and  Military 
Gazette,  the  excitement  was  occasioned  by  the  arrest 
of  Dr.  Saituddin  Kitchlew  and  Mr.  Satya   Pal,  two 
men  against  whom  a  notice  was  recently  served 
under  the  Defence  of  India  Act.  A  large  mob  collect- 
ed in  the  city  and  made  for  the  civil  station.  The 
mob  proceeded  towards  the  railway  station  where 
they  attacked  a  European  guard,  named  Robinson, 
an  ex-soldier,  who  was  working  as  loading  inspector 
at  the  goods'  yard.    Robinson  was  beaten  to  death 
with  lathi  blows.    The  station  master  and  the  rest  of 
the  staff  who  attempted  to  check  the  rioters,  had  to 
retire.    The  mob  set  fire  to  a  part  of  the  outward  goods 
shed,   Just  at  the  time  a  troop  train  happened  to 
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come  into  the  station,  with  a  Gurkha  regiment  on 
board.    The  Gurkhas  were  quick'y  detrained  and 
they   effectively   protected   the   station  buildings 
against  the  rioters.    The  latter  proceeded  to  out  the 
telegraph  wires  and  made  attempts  to  cut  the  railway 
on  both  the  Jullundar  and  the  Pathankot  lines  by 
burning  the  sleepers,  and  the  mail  train  was  delayed 
for  some  hours   in  the   civil  station.    Even  more 
serious  damage  was  done  by  the  mob.    The  Town 
Hall,  telegraph  office  and  the  National  Bank  build- 
ings were  wrecked  and,  in  the  case  of  the  last  named, 
two  European  officials  of  the  Bank,  Mr.  Stewart, 
Agent,  and  Mr.  Scott,  Accountant,  were  murdered. 
The  Charterer  and  Alliance  Bank  buildings  were 
also  wrecked  and  Mr.  G.  N.  Thomson,  Agent  of  the 
latter  bank,  was  murdered.    The  mob  were  even- 
tually driven  out  ot  the  civil  station  back  into  the 
city  by  troops  from  the  Fort  and  police,  and  com- 
munication between  Amritsar  and  Lahore  remained 
cut  from  12  to  4  and  again  for  a  short  time  from 
about  6  p.  m.    The  mail  station  of  Bagtanwala  on 
the  Amritsar-Patti  line  was  wrecked  by  the  mob. 
We  deeply  deplore    these  occurrences  at  Amritsar, 
and  while  we   feel  that  the  spirit  of  murder  and 
outrage  should  be  sternly  put  down,  we    also  feel 
that  it  is  to  the  unexpected   action  of  the  Punjab 
Government        in     opposing      Mr.  Gandhi's 
entrance  into  the  Punjab  at  the  last  moment,  that  \ 
we  owe   the  turmoil    caused    in  this    Presidency,  I 
If  Mr.  Gandhi  had  not  been  interfered  with,  the  loss 
of  life  at  Ahmedabad  and  Lahore  wolud  not  have 
happened.    His  presence  everywhere  has  the  most 
salutary  effect  in   keeping  down  violent  spirits. 

Imprisoned  Without  Trial :  A  Reuter's  telegram 
of  the  19th  March  reported  that  replying  to 
Commander  Wedgwood  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Mr.  Fisher  stated  that  Mr.  Montagu  had  requested 
the  Government  of  India  to  supply  as  soon  as 
possible  a  return  of  the  number  of  persons  interned 
and  imprisoned  without  a  trial  in  India  during  the 
war  and  the  number  released  since  the  Armistice. 
The  information  which  Commander  Wedgwood 
asked  for  was  given  on  the  21st  March  in  the  form 
of  a  statement  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council 
in  reply  to  a  question  from  the  Hon.  Maharaja  Sir 
Manindra  Chandra  Nandi.  The  total  numbers  of 
persons  whose  movements  were  restricted  during 
the  war  are  as  follows :  Under  the  Defence  of 
India  Act,  1606,  of  whom  1196  were  in  Bengal, 
145  in  the  Punjab,  125  in  Burma,  57  in  Bihar  and 
Orissa,  20  in  Bombay,  16  in  the  United  Provinces, 

14  in  Assam,  11  in  Northwest  Frontier  Province, 
9  in  Central  Provinces,  8  in  Delhi,  and  5  in  Madras; 
under  Regulation  III  of  1818,  the  numbers 
were  139  in  Bengal,  3  in  Bihar  and  Orissa,  and  1  each 
in  the  United  Provinces  and  in  Madras;  under 
Madras  Regulation  II  of  1819,  12,  all  in  Madras, 
these  persons  being  all  Mapillas,  interned  or  im- 
prisoned mostly  in  connection  with  the  Mapilla 
outbreak  of  1915.  On  the  31st  January  last,  the  num- 
bers wereunder  the  Defence  of  India  Act,  6ig,of  whom 
522  were  in  Bengal;  45  in  Bihar  and  Orissa;  12  in 
Assam,  11  each  in  the  United  Provinces  and  the  Pun- 
jab; 7  each  in  Bombay  and  Burma  ;  and  2  each  in  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Delhi ;  under  Regulation 
III  of  1818,  102,  of  whom  g8  were  in  Bengal,  2  in 
the  Central  Provinces,  and  1  each  in  the  Central 
Provinces  and  Madras;  under  Madras  Regulation 
II  of  1819,  7  Mapillas  ;  and  under  Bombay  Regu- 
lation of  1827,  2  persons  in  Bombay  implicated  in 
a  murder  in  a  Native  State.  Omitting  the  persons 
interned  under  the  Madras  and  Bombay  Regu- 
lations, there  were  on  the  31st  January  last,  721 
persons  whose  movements  were  restricted  under  the 
Defence  of  India  Act  and  Regulation  III  of  1818. 
Of  these  no  less  than  620  were  in  Bengal.  With 
reference  to  this  last  number,  the  following  remark 

15  made  in  tbe  statement  1   "Of  these  142  were 


under  orders  of  release  as  soon  as  security  was 
furnished.  The  figure  522  ( of  those  dealt  with 
under  the  Defence  of  India  Act)  has  since  (31st 
January)  been  substantially  reduced."  How  many 
of  those  already  "  released  "  have  been  under  secu- 
rity ?  Is  not  the  security  itself  a  restriction  on  a 
person's  movement  which  should  only  be  imposed 
I  after  a  judicial  trial  in  a  Court  of  Law  ? 


The  Canker  of  Espionage,     The  Madras  Mail 
demands  that  Government  should  call  upon  Mr. 
Andrews  to  prove  his  statements  in  the  letter  which 
we  published  last  week     It  adds  that  his  statements 
should  be  impaled  on   the  spot,  as  otherwise  there 
may  be  some  people  foolish  enough  to  believe  them. 
What  irks  our  contemporary  is  that  these  state- 
ments, if  true,  would  show  that  the  Government  of 
India,  like  the  late  German  and  Russian  Govern- 
ments, keeps  an  army  of  spies.    Mr.  Andrews,  it 
will  be  remembered,  gave  two  instances  from  his 
own  personal  experience  when  he  was  teaching  in 
St  Stephen's  College,  Delhi.    In  one  of  them,  two 
of  his  own  students,  whom  he  trusted,   were  found 
out  to  be  paid  Government  spies  introduced  into 
the  College  for  that  very  purpose.    In  the  other,  he 
caught  red-handed  a  Government  spy  in  his  own 
room  in  the  College  searching  his  private  papers, 
who  confessed  to  him  that  he  had  been  sent  to  spy 
upon  him  by  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department. 
Mr.  Andrews  added  that  he  could  give  a  number  of 
such  personal   experiences  and  there  were  many 
others  who  could  do  the  same.    When  Government 
undertake  the  enquiry  demanded  by  the  Madras  Mail 
they  may  also  include  in  its  scope  the  statements' 
made  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  V.  S.  Srinivasa  Sastry  in  his 
speech  on  the  introduction  of  the  principal  Rowlatt 
Bill  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  His  Excel- 
lency the  Vicei oy  presiding.    He  had  known  Mr. 
Sastry  said,  the  best,   the    noblest    Indians,  the 
highest  characters  amongst  us,  brought  under  sus- 
picion, standing  in  hourly  dread  of  the  visitations 
of  the  Criminal   Investigation    Department.  He 
remembered  a  very  valued  friend  of  his,  a  saint 
amongst  men,  telling  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that 
he  had  borne  a  good  character  all  along  but  he  had 
recently  become  a  suspect  of  the  Criminal  Investi- 
gation Department  and  his  life  was  passed  in  bitter- 
ness and  in  sorrow,    "lean  remember,  my  lord," 
Mr.  Sastry  wenton  to  say,  "in  the  year  1908  when 
I  went  round  organizing  district    Congress  Com- 
mittees, such  a  blight  had  fallen  on  the  political 
world,  the  Criminal  Investigation  Department  had 
be  so  active,  the  repressive  policy  of  Government 
had  been  so  manifest,  it  was  impossible  in  many 
places  to  get  people  to  come  together  to  a  public 
meeting.    A  gentleman  high  in  office  at  that  time 
and  about  to  retire  from  service  met  me  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  on  one  occasion,    I  was  quite 
surprised,  and  he  told  me— '  My  dear  fellow,  I  have 
been  longing  to  see  you  these  three  or  four  days  that 
you  have  been   here,  but  this  place  swarms  with 
spies  and  informers.    I  am  nearing  my  pension  and 
have  many  children,  I  do  not  wish  to  be  mixed  up 
with  a  member  of  the  Servants  of  India  Society  to  1 
their  knowledge."    Mr.  Gokhale  was  alive  then  and 
first  Member  of  the  Servants  of  India. 


Lottery  Advertisements  ;  A  Bombay  Government 
Press  Note  says  :  "It  has  come  to  the  notice  of 
Government  that  advertisements  containing  propo- 
sals for  the  sale  of  tickets  in  public  lotteries  to  be  held 
in  Native  States  and  unauthorised  by  Government 
were  recently  published  in  several  newspapers  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  The  publishers  of  all 
newspapers  are,  therefore,  hereby  warned  that 
publication  of  such  advertisements  con- 
stitutes  an  offence  under  section  294-A  of  the 
Indian  Penal  Code,  even  though  tbe  lottery  is  pro- 
posed to  be  held  outside  British  India," 
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THE  REFORM  SCHEME,  THE  ROWLATT  ACT, 
AND  SATYAGRAHA. 


WHITTLING  DOWN  THE  REFORM  SCHEME. 

!j    If  is  now  nearly  a  year  since  the  Montagu-Cheltns- 
ford   report   on   Indian  constitutional   reform  was 
published.    Apart   from    rnmours,  there  have  been 
evidences  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  responsible  autho- 
rities to  whittle  down  the  scheme  embodied  in  it- 
From  the  first,  many  critics,  even  friendly  ones, 
were  sceptical  as  to  how  the  system    of  diarchy 
will  work  in  this  country.    In  any  conntrv    it  wonld 
f be  difficult  to  work.  It  fdionld  be  especially  so  where, 
jas  in  British  India,  the  official  part  of  the  Executive 
^Government  will     have    a  preponderant  English 
element,  while  the  other  half  of  it  will  be  preponder- 
antly Indian.    The  Moderate  Indians  who  have  now 
f  formally  taken  the  designation  of  Liberals — a  name 
j  originally     suggested     in      these     colnmns — snp- 
')  ported  the  scheme,  notwithstanding  the  diffienlties 
present  to  their    minds,  because  they  hoped  that 
jmosfc  of  these  difficnlties  conld  be  overcome  by  the 
Sympathetic   co-operation  of  the     British  element 
'in  the  adrainstration,  of  which  they  were  assured  by 
.the  distinguished    authors  of  the   scheme.    It  has 
since  become  abnndantly  clear  that  the    Secretary  of 
'j  State  and  the  Viceroy  were  over-sanguine,  if  they 
were  not  misled,  in  their  estimate  of  the  probable 
attitude  ot  the  bulk  of  the    Indian   Civil  Service 
towards  their  scheme  of  reform,    This  has  weakened 
the   confidence  of    many  supporters  oE  the  scheme, 
more  especially  owing  to  the  concessions    to  the 
demands  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service  which,  under  the 
1  guise  of  safeguards,  were  announced  by  the  Viceroy 
;in  opening  the  last  session  of  the  Imperial  Legisla- 
i  tive  Council.    These  safeguards  greatly  detract  from 
j  the  authority  of  the  Ministers  under  the  scheme. 
I  One  of  them  in  particular,  namely,  that  about  the 
'  Secretaries  to  Government  having  direct  access  to  the 
:  head  of  the  Government  in  case  ot  a  difference  of  opinion 
-with  their  Chiefs,  is  so  subversive  of  constitutional 
fj  principle  that  to  speak  of  responsible'  government 
!~  in  connection  with  it  is  camouflage.    It  is  quite  true 
I  that  the  Viceroy's  opinion  in  this  case  may  not  find 
}  acceptance,  but  we  are  bound  to  presume  that  His 
J  Excellency  spoke  in  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
i  of  State,  thoagh  we  must  say  that  the  tone  of  the 
Mr.  Montagu's  reference  to    the    subject    at  the 
'  dinner  in  honour  of  Lord  Sinha  was  unexception- 
able.   The  appointment    of  Lord  Sinha  as  Under 
|  Secretary   of  State   for    India   and    his  elevation 
1  to  the  peerage,    went    a  great    way   towards  re- 
assuring the  people  of  .  ndia  ot  the  determination  of 
His  Majesty's  Government  to  stand  by  Mr.  Montagu 
in  carrying  through  his  scheme  of  constitutional  reform 
for  India.  As  against  this,  again,  we  have  to  place  the 
f  dissatisfaction  aroused  by  the  promise  or  prospect  of 
(  considerable  increases  in  the  salaries  and  pensions  of 
the  services  recruited  in  England,  the  constitution  and 
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conduct  within  closed  doors  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Indian  Medical  Services  Committee,  and  the 
largely  illusory  concessions  made,  after  a  good  deal 
of  fuss,  in  the  administration  of  the  Arms  Act. 
The  Rowlatt  Act. 
But  the  greatest  disturbing  cause  has  been  the 
introduction  of  the  two  Rowlatt  Bills  and  the 
passing  of  one  of  them  in  the  face  of  a  solid  Indian 
opposition  within  and  without  the  Imperial  Legis- 
lative Council,  and  almost  entirely  with  the  help  of 
an  official  non-Indian  majority.  As  a  rule  we  avoid 
raising  racial  issues  but  it  is  impossible  to  do  so  in 
this  case.  The  responsibility  of  forcing  those  who, 
like  us,  have,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  striven  all  these 
years  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  English  and  the 
Indian  communities,  to  raise  such  issues,  rests  with 
the  Government  of  India.  If  nothing  else,  this  aspect 
of  the  effect  of  passing  a  Coercion  Act  almost  entirely 
by  English  votes,  should  have  weighed  with 
Government.  Most  of  those  who  voted  in  favour  o! 
the  Bill  at  the  several  stages  in  the  Legislative 
Council  are  English  members  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  A  considerable  proportion  of  those  whose 
movements  have  been ,  restricted  uuder  the  Defence 
of  India  Act  are  Indian  students.  Few  English 
officers  of  the  standing  of  the  members  of  the 
Imperial  Legislative  council  have  children  of 
that  age  residing  iu  this  country  and  attending 
schools  in  this  country,  These  gentlemen  in  voting 
for  the  Bill  were  absolutely  free  from  the  thought, 
present  to  the  minds  of  every  Indian  member,  that  the 
provisions  of  the  Bill  may  be  abused  in  relation  to  per- 
sons in  whom  they  may  be  interested.  It  is  the  curse 
of  Indian  administration  that  policy  is  settled  by  one 
set  of  persons  and  the  effects  of  that  policy  have  to  be 
endured  by  a  totally  different  set.  The  evil  effects  of 
this  anomalous  state  of  things  is  nowhere  so  deplora- 
ble as  iu  education  and  in  matters  arising  out  of  or 
having  a  bearing  upon  educational  policy.  Several 
leading  Moderates  opposed  the  Bill.  Some  of  their 
names  may  be  mentioned.  Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar, 
Sir  Dinshah  Wacha,  Sir  Hormusjee  W adia,  Mr. 
Surendranath  Banerjee,  Mr.  Goknldas  Parekh, 
Mr.  Srinivas  Sastry,  Dr.  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  Sir 
Gaugadhar  Chitnavis,  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currimbhoy 
were  among  the  staunchest  opponents  of  the  Bill. 
Government,  however,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their 
representations.  The  position  of  the  Moderates 
in  Indian  politics  becomes  untenable  unless 
they  can  show  that  their  methods  are  more  efficacious 
than  others  in  obtaining  redress  of  popular  grievances 
at  the  hands  of  Government.  In  other  words,  the  task 
of  persuading  people  to  adopt  a  policy  of  patience 
and  trust  becomes  impossible  unless  those  who 
advocate  it  are  able  to  point  to  a  reasonable 
measure  of  success  for  their  method.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  Indian 
Moderates  has  never  before  been  more  seriously  under- 
mined than  by  the  unbending  persistence  of  the 
Government  of  India  in  passing  the  principal 
Rowlatt  Bill.  Yet  they  could  have  accepted 
the  Moderate  position  without  the  least  deviation  from 
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their  purpose  in  passing  the  Bill.  That  purpose  was 
to  provide  against  a  recrudescence  of  anarchic  crime. 
The  Moderates,  while  hoping  that  the  introduction 
of  reform  might  make  such  recrudescence  impossible, 
had  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  Government  had  ample 
powers  to  meet  any  emergency  in  the  Ordinance 
powers  of  the  Governor-General. 

The  Discomfiture  ot  the  Moderates. 
The  declaration  of  satyagraha  at  this  juncture 
by  Mr.  Gandhi  completed  the  discomfiture  of  the 
Moderates.  They  were  obliged  to  repudiate  it 
promptly  but,  in  view  of  the  severe  rebuff  they  had 
experienced  at  the  hands  of  Government,  they  were 
powerless  to  prevent  the  rapid  spread  of  the  movement. 
They  could,  under  the  circumstances,  adduce  only  one 
reason  against  it,  and  that  a  very  poorreasoa,  namely 
that  it  may  prove  injurious  to  the  reform  scheme. 
As  if  the  Act  does  not  take  away  far  more  than  the 
reform  soheme  can  give.  In  the  presence  of  a  law 
which  puts  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment the  power  to  determine  by  proclamation  the 
guarantees  accepted  in  every  civilised  country  as 
the  right  of  the  subject  in  respect  of  his  person 
and  property,  a  reform  scheme  which  proposes  to 
place  the  control  of  roads  and  schools  and  sanitation 
in  the  hands  of  elected  Ministers,  even  without  any 
attempts  at  whittling  it  down,  loses  much  of  its 
attractiveness.  The  MagDa  Charta  was  obtained 
centuries  before  the  British  people  got  the  right  of 
returning  members  to  Parliament.  We  regard  the 
Rowlatt  Act  as  gravely  imperilling  the  success  of 
constitutional  reform.  The  privilege  of  a  few  Indians 
being  able  to  attitudinise  as  Ministers  is  dearly 
bought  at  the  price  of  the  possibility  of  citizens 
being  thrown  into  prison  without  an  open  trial  in 
areas  which,  the  Executive  Government  declare,  are 
prone  to  anarchical  and  revolutionary  crime.  Attempts 
to  get  the  term  "anarchical  and  revolutionary  crime" 
defined  in  the  Act  were  resisted.  The  danger  to  the 
reform  scheme  owing  to  satyagraha,  even  if  real,  does 
not  trouble  us  much.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion  that 
no  reform  can  have  a  fair  trial  with  such  an  Act 
on  the  statute-book.  Indian  politics  has  become 
largely  a  matter  of  making  the  British  public  believe 
this  or  the  other  thing  of  India  and  her  people. 
This  is  true  of  both  opponents  and  supporters 
of  constitutional  reforms.  If  we  take  care 
that  the  people  of  India  have  the  qualities  required 
of  a  people  striving  after  responsible  Government, 
there  will  be  no  scope  for  opponents  to  deny  nor 
need  for  supporters  of  reform  to  assert  that  they  are 
fitted  to  exercise  the  functions  of  self-Government. 

Satyagraha. 
As  regards  satyagraha  itself,  so  far  as  it  is 
merely  disobedience  to  laws,  we  stated  our  view  in 
unmistakable  terms  during  the  controversy  ou 
the  Kaira  famine  last  year.  On  the  present 
occasion,  a  Committee  has  been  appointed  to  select  the 
laws  to  be  disobeyed.  But  the  masses  cannot  dis- 
criminate. They  are  moved  by  habit,  and  a  breach  in 
in  the  law-abiding  habit  leads  to  the  formation  of  a 
habit  of  law-breaking.    But  satyagraha  is  an  im- 


mensely greater  and  nobler  idea.  Satyagraha,  is  the 
being  true  to  the  death.  It  may  involve,  as  an 
occasional  incident,  the  breaking  of  a  law  which 
is  not  in  line  with  truth.  Such  incidents  are  to  be 
avoided  if  possible;  if  not,  they  are  not  to  be  made  too 
much  of.  For  satyagraha  is  very  much  more  than 
the  breaking  of  any  law,  though  to  the  popular  mind 
this  is  likely  —and  therein  lies  its  great  danger — to 
appeal  as  its  most  prominent  feature.  Few  persons 
have  the  right  to  disbelieve  Christianity,  wrote  Renan 
in  the  preface  to  his  book  controverting  most  of  the 
facts  on  which  Christianity  is  based.  George  Eliot 
put  the  same  thought  in  a  more  general  way  when 
she  wrote  that  the  right  to  rebel  is  the  right  to  seek  a 
higher  law.  Satyagraha  is  the  right  to  seek  the 
higber  law.  It  follows  that  only  those  who  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  higher  law  can  safely  break  the 
!  lower  laws.  It  is  obvious  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
higher  law  does  not  come  merely  by  breaking  the 
lower  ones.  The  law-abiding  character  is  the  product 
of  a  long  evolution.  It  can  not  be  easily  uprooted  from 
human  nature,  at  any  rate  in  aucient  communities 
like  those  of  India.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we 
attach  slight  importance  to  the  bogey  of  Bolshevism 
spreading  among  our  masses.  The  danger  in  India  of 
the  spread  of  satyagraha  in  its  popular  acceptance 
of  disobedience  to  laws  ou  the  stafcate-book, 
is  not  Bolshevism,  but  reaction  towards  social 
customs  which  we  are  slowly  giving  up  as 
unjust  and  oppressive.  The  progress,  so  labori- 
ously and  so  inadequately  achieved  in  the  education 
and  status  of  women  and  in  regard  to  the  barriers  of 
the  caste  system,  will  be  the  first  to  feel  the  shock 
of  such  satyagraha.  We  may  call  attention  to  the 
remarkable  fact  that  Mr.  Gandhi  himself  in  his 
progress  in  satyagraha  is  inclined  to  entrench  him- 
self in  ancient  institutions  which  have  outlived  their 
utility,  such  as  varnash>ama  dharma.  Rightly  con- 
ceived, satyagraha  is  just  the  programme  of  social 
service  which  we  have  been  recommending  for  the 
platform  of  the  political  party  which  aspires  to  be  of 
the  greatest  service  to  the  country.  Satyagraha 
has  a  vast  field  of  usefulness  and  the  true  satyagrahi 
is  the  true  reformer. 


Mr.  G.  K.  DEVDRAR'S  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND. 


Mr.  G.  K.  Devdhar  writes  to  us  under  date 
March,  16,  1919  from  London  : — 

I  find  that  both  the  Reuter's  Agency  and  the 
London  correspondent  of  the  "Times  of  India"  have 
kept  yon  informed  to  some  extent  of  what  I  am  doing 
here.  I  must  have  addressed  here  so  far  about  three 
dozen  meetings  in  places  like  London,  Manchester, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  Colleges  for  Women,  Bristol  Uni- 
versity andllkley  <fec.  &c.  on  various  subjects  concern- 
ing practical  work  that  is  being  done  in  India  and 
political  situation  there.  A  good  deal  of  interest 
is  roused  here  relating  to  Indian  que^ions  and  all 
kinds  of  audiences  of  which  women  form  a  consider- 
able number  are  anxious  to  hear  speeches.  I  have 
addressed  a  meeting  of  Russians  on  "Modem  India" 
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of  Ceylonese  ou  "Press  and  National  Development," 
and  of  the  Union  (Foyer)  of  continental  students  in 
London  on  "Co-operation".  The  subjects  on  which 
I  have  spoken  more  largely  are  (1)  "the  Women's 
work  and  their  education  in  India"  with  special 
reference  to  my  "work  o£  the  Poona  Seva  Sadan"  as 
as  they  have  come  to  know  of  my  connection  with  it, 
(2)  The  "Servants  of  India  Society  and  its  work", 
(8)  the  '  Co-operative  movement  in  India",  (4)  "social 
service,  being  the  need  of  the  age"  &c.  &c.  Women 
who  have  now  secured  the  vote  which  means  real 
power  to  influence  the  affairs  of  this  oonntry  and  of 
those  that  are  connected  with  it,  have  shown  equal 
keeness  with  men  in  knowing  about  India,  and  on 
that  account  I  was  invited  to  speak  in  many  cases  to 
large  audiences  on  the  subject  of  women  in  India  and 
their  edncation  and  work  at  the  following  places. 

(1)  National  Indian  Association,  London, 

(2)  Head  Mistresses'  Association,  University  of 
London, 

(3)  Women's  Freedom  League,  London. 

(4)  Women's  Indian  Study  Association,  London. 

(5)  Britain  and  India,  London, 

(6)  Oxford  Indian  Mnjlis,  Oxford. 

(7)  Dr.  Miss  Mary    Wood's    Training  College 
Cambridge 

(8)  Newnham  College  for  Women,  Cambridge 

(9)  Women's  University  Settlement,  Bristol, 
{10)    Women's  Indian  Study  Association,  Tnnbridge 

Wells. 

I  have  yet  some  lecturing  engagements  to  fulfil. 
But  owing  to  pressure  of  other  work  I  may  have  to 
drop  some  of  them.  On  many  occasions  I  have 
spoken  abont  the  political  situation  in  India,  empha- 
sizing the  Moderates'  point  of  view  with  regard  to  the 
Indian  Reforms.  I  have  talked  with  several  important 
people  here  about  our  needs.  In  my  lectures  and 
private  talk  I  have  tried  to  correct  a  vague  impres- 
sion that  we  in  India  are  very  backward  and  do  not 
quite  realize  our  share  of  responsibility  in  regard 
to  problems  of  national  reconstruction.  It  is  really 
a  great  pleasure  to  talk  to  many  people  ;  they  quickly 
understand  your  point  of  view  and  readily  appreciate 
it  if  they  agree  with  you.  But  this  is  really  a  part 
of  my  work  here.  I  am  also  engaged  in  visiting 
many  useful  institutions  of  different  kinds  which  the 
people  very  gladly  show  you  and  give  you  all  in- 
formation and  literature  regarding  these.  Leaving 
aside  large  organizations  and  movements  in  the 
spheres  of  politics  and  economics,  there,  is  a  very 
vast  stream  of  purely  private  effort  conducted  by 
men  and  women,  rioh  and  poor,  in  the  directions  of 
education,  medical  relief,  charity  and  pure  philan- 
thropy, all  aiming  at  the  solution  of  new  problems 
that  face  this  very  active  and  virile  race.  One  thing 
that  strikes  even  a  superficial  observer  here  is  that, 
whenever  a  question  arises,  an  attempt  is  made  to 
solve  it  by  voluntary  efforts  and  thus  to  lead  the 
State.  This  seems  to  be  the  history  of  many  prominent 
-social  movements  and  a  large  body  of  social  legisla- 


tion. It  will  be  difficult  for  me  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  the  number  of  institutions  which  1  have  visited. 
Here  everything  is  organized  on  a  large,  systematic 
and  business-like  basis.  I  have  collected  a  good  deal 
of  useful  literature  and  photographs  to  illustrate  the 
work  of  some  of  these  institutions  here. 

I  have  been  away  for  a  long  time  and  am  anxions 
to  return  to  India  soon.  But  there  is  the  question  of 
getting  return  passage  in  these  days.  I  hope,  how- 
ever, that"  the  India  Office  would  manage  it  for  me 
without  much  difficulty.  I  propose  to  start  for 
Denmark  on  or  about  the  21st  instant  if  no  difficulty 
crops  up.  It  takes  three  days  to  reach  there.  It 
is  a  country  the  agrioulture  in  which  is  most  highly 
organized  on  a  co-operative  basis.  I  intend  to  spend  a 
week  there.  On  my  return  here  again  I  propose  to  do 
some  more  useful  work  in  connection  with  the  Poona 
Seva  Sadan,  visit  some  more  institutions,  address  a 
few  more  meetings  and  keep  myself  in  readiness  to 
start  for  India,  because  I  have  intimated  to  the  India 
Office  that  I  would  like  to  start  by  the  middle  o£ 
April  after  enjoying  a  few  early  days  of  the  most 
beautiful  spring  in  England.  As  compared  with  the 
winter  here,  of  which  I  have  now  realized  a  great 
deal,  when  you  have  wonderful  variations  of  weather 
during  the  same  day,  all  unpleasant  ;  England  looks 
quite  fresh,  picturesque  and  most  beautiful  in  spring. 
After  the  bitter  cold  that  I  have  experienced  through- 
out this  winter  I  am  advised  by  friends  to  see  some- 
thing of  the  spring.  Thus  I  hope  to  be  again  in 
your  midst  by  the  middle  of  May  if  everything  goes 
on  all  right. 

In  the  hurry  of  finishing  this  long  letter  I  forgot 
to  write  to  you  one  very  important  thing  I  did  in  my 
stay  here.  I  paid  my  homage  and  warm  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  the  three  great  Indians  and  one 
Englishman  who  strenuously  laboured  for  the  good 
of  India,  and  laid  their  remains  here.  As  a  mark  of 
respect  and  love  I  laid  wreaths  on  their  graves  and 
shrines.  (1)  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  at  the  Bristol 
cemetry,  a  most  charming  place,  during  my  visit  to 
that  beautful  town  for  a  lecture  on  Servants  of  India 
Society  to  the  university  students.  (2)  Mr.  Jamshetjee 
Tata  and  Sir  Ratan  Tata  at  Brookwood  Cemetry  and 
(4)  Sir  William  Wedderburn  at  Tebetturn  near 
Gloucester.  These  places  are  really  holy  to  Indians 
coming  to  England  and  a  pilgrimage  must  needs  be 
made  to  them.  In  the  Bristol  Cemetry  where  the 
Raja's  remains  were  removed  from  the  place  where  he 
died  some  years  after  his  death,  a  beautiful  temple-like 
structure  is  erected,  and  there  is  a  quiet  dignity  and 
grandeur  about  this  shrine  just  in  keeping  with  the 
life  of  this  great  nation-builder.  There  is  a  Visitors' 
book  kept  there  for  those  who  visit  Raja  Ram 
Mohan  Roy's  tomb  and  I  would  like  to  see  therein 
the  names  of  many  more  Indians  entered.  I  am  trying 
to  secure  a  photo  of  this  great  and  historic  spot. 
You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  had  with  me  that 
day  the  issue  of  the  "Social  Reformer"  in  which  yon 
have  quoted  the  Raja's  views  on  the  need  for  political 
Reforms,  which  I  read  to  my  audience  at  the  close  of 
my  lecture  at  the  University  of  Bristol. 
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MADRAS  POLITICS.  I. 


A  Point  op  View. 
(  By  «  Union:  ) 
Madras    bids  fair  to  become  the    barometer  of  Indian 
Politics.    Herein  seem  to  originate,  first,  all  controversies 
and  then  all  personal  bickerings  and  explanations.    But,  on 
that  acconnt,  it  is  sought  by  some  not  the  less  guilty,  to 
put  on  the  garb  of  a  saint,    of    innocents  injured.  These 
indulge  in  a  sort  of  affected  squealing  like  that  of  a  spoilt 
child  and  delight  in  drawing  on  Madras  platforms  and  audi- 
ences  attacks  for  unmannerly  behaviour  and  for  passing  the 
bounds  of  decency  in  public  meetinge,  and  all  this,  so  that 
they  might  escape  the  consequences  of  their  naughtiness  and 
aberrations.    Have  we  ever  heard  of  such  undignified  or 
petulant  squealing  on  the  part  of  Lord  Haldane,  Viscount 
Grey  or  Ramsay  Macdonald  or  such  unseemly  attacks  on  the 
electors  of  England  ?    The  Madras  audiences  are  no  more 
unmannerly  than  audiences  elsewhere  and  we  wonder  what 
Lord  Willingdon,  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jeejeebhoy  and  Sir  D.  E. 
Wacha  have  thought  of  certain  meetings  in  Bombay. 

In  the  present  instance,  Mrs.  Besant  who  plumed  herself  on 
being  an  arch- agitator,  because  the  people  refused  to  toe  the 
line  to  all  ber  passing  whims  and  fancies  and  to  her  ever- 
changing  opinions,  has  the  temerity  to  turn  round  on  those 
very  people  who  were  her  blind  followers  and  supporters  till 
now.    Of  course,  we  do  not  forget  the  great  services  she  has 
rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  country.   But  what  paina  us  most 
is  the  lighthearted  manner,  begotten  of  impatience  and  vanity, 
in  which  the  rebellion  of  the  people  from  her  standard  is 
attributed  to  the  organised  conspiracy  of  some  wicked  men. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  gross  libel  on  much-loved  and  revered 
leaders,  which  this  wicked  suggestion  of  a  conspiracy  implies, 
this  carries  a  perfect  ignorance  of  the  psychology  of  the  mob. 
The  mob  was  a  good  and  sedate  one  when  it  truckled  to  Mrs. 
Besant's  conjurations.    Now  when  on  very  sensible  grounds 
it  refuses  to  be  guided  by  her,  the  mob  has,  as  a  whole,  become 
demented  and  been  led  away  by   conspirators  !    Was   it  not 
the  same  mob  that  gave  no  end  of  trouble  to  the  Government 
during  her  internment  to  get  her  released  and  did  not  the 
Government  and  Anglo-India  despair  of  the  people,  led  by  her, 
ever  conducting  themselves  in  a  sensible  and  rational  manner? 
Past  services  and  past  agreements  are  clean  forgotten  and  in 
a  trice,  her  inveighings  seem  after  the  heart  of  Anglo-India 
A  few  of  the  Moderates  are  congratulating  themselves  on  the' 
capture  of  a  stalwart,  though  unstable,  leader.  Mutual 
defence  societies  and  mutual  admiration  societies  are  formed 
and,  when  a  Moderate  "  leader"  is  attacked  for  his  spineless- 
ness,  Mrs.  Besant   cries  « hands  off"  not   fully  knowing 
whether  he  is  a  frieDd  or  foe.    Now  when  her  views  and 
methods  are  honestly  questioned,  certain  interested  people  cry 
ont  in  a  pontifical  manner  against,  what  they  allege,  the 
campaign  of  calumny  towards  her.    Perhaps,  these  are  the 
tactics  for  saving  one's  skin  by  creating  new  splits  and 
hence,  new  friendships  and  new  parties  so  as  to  cover  their 
egregious  and  questionable  acts.    Honesty  is  not  the  mono- 
poly of  one   party  nor  "  personal    malice "  and  «'  sordid 
intrigues  "  the  characteristics  of  the  other  party.  Perfectly 
dishonest  men  have  got  the  knack  of  60  shrouding  their 
dishonesty  as  to  pass  off  as  very  honest.    In  time,  they  will 
be  discovered.    Till  then  each  party  can  afford  to  charge  the 
other  with  conspiracies  and  calumnies.    One  thing  is  certain, 
the  people  at  large  are  never  controlled  by  this  set  of  con- 
spirators  or  that,  but  always  possess  an  uncanny   instinct  for 
detecting  the  inconsistencies  and  sordid  tricks  of  politicians 
of  either  party,  of  either  sex,  and  the  present  temper  of  Madras 


is  against  such  escapades.  It  is,  therefore,  betraying  a  down, 
right  degeneracy  of  mind  and  cowardliness  to  foist  on  a  people 
the  oonsequences  of  their  indiscretions  and  schemings.  In 
this  connection,  it  only  remains  to  ask  when  did  this  dissatisfac. 
tion  with  the  Madras  public  begin?  Did  it  begin  some  years 
ago  when  the  Home  Rule  flag  was  unfurled  or  at  the  time 
of  her  internment  or  did  it  date  only  from  the  Conjeeveram 
Conference  or  from  the  Delhi  Congress  ?  The  answer  to  this 
would  only  reveal  an  uncharitable,  ungrateful  and  egotistical 
frame  of  mind. 

Now  that  Mrs.  Besant  threatens  to  burden  Madras  and 
India  with  another  party  of  her  own  choosing,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  goto   the   root   of   things.    On 'the  former 
occasion  of  the  Conjeeveram  Conference,  Mrs.   Besant  was 
ashamed  of  her  own  child.    Being  herself  the  arch-apostle 
of  extremism  or  the  super-extremist  as  it  is  put  nowadays, 
it  was  only  natural  that  her  followers  should  show  an  excess 
of  zeal.    How  she  utilized  the  occasion  to  become  a  martyr 
how  she  allowed  herself  to  be  applauded  by  Anglo-Indians* 
how   she   began  to   condemn    in    no   uncertain  terms  the 
Madrasees  and  the  Tamils  in  particular,  fully  ignoring  that 
they  had  tenaciously  worked  and  agitated  for  her  release  and 
subsequently  they  made  her  Congress  President,  is  well- 
known  to  all.    It  was  with  perfect  consternation  that  I 
amongst  others,    looked    on    the  mischievous    manner  in 
which  harmless  difference  of  opinion  or  split  was  exaggerated 
on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other,  equUly  dishonest  was  the  use 
made  of  this  to  bolster  up  a  Moderate  Conference  as,  other- 
wise, the  elders  would  be  roughly  handled  in  a  united  Con- 
ference or  Congress.    Here  I  express  no  opinion  on  the  need 
of  a  Moderate  Conference  for  discussing  the  Reforms  Scheme. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  am  not   against   it.    But   what  was 
disgnsting  was  the  inane  and  childish  manner  in  which 
certain  political  stout-hearts  used  this  extraordinary  plea  of 
rough  handling.    On  the  present  occasion,  she  has  outdone 
herself  and  on  a   matter  of  life  and  death  importance  she 
has  conducted  herself  in  an  inexcusably  cynical  manner.  We 
of  Madras  care  a  fig  for  all  the  differences  on  the  Reforms 
scheme,  on  complete  autonomy,  etc  ;  but  what  made  Madras 
rebel  was  the  libel  on  the  Congress  that,  by  dropping  the 
Resolution  on  the  Prince  of  Wales'  visit  in. the  Subjects 
Committee — mark  you!  in  the  Subjects  Committee  only— this 
hoary  body  has  become  disloyal.    A  lady   whom  Sir  P.  M. 
Mehta  and  Gokhale  wished  to  keep  out  of  Indian  politics 
altogether  and  whom,  in  spite  of  her  present  moderate  friends, 
a  whole  nation  placed  in  the  exalted  position  of  Congress 
President  and  who,  more  curious  still,  was  never  tired  of 
calling  herself  Congress  President  till  the   24th  December 
last,  she  has  almost  crowned  her  political  career  by  denounc- 
ing the  Congress  itself  within  ten  days  after  her  period  of 
*  Presidentship  '  was  over.    She  has  not  yet  chosen  to  with- 
draw  her  imputation  although  the  explanation  of  famine  and 
scarcity  was  long  ago  given.    Not  Sir  Pherozesbah  Mehta 
nor  Sir  William  Wedderburn  would  have  laid  a  like  charge 
under  similar  circumstances.    This  was  enough  to  put  her 
out  of  court;  no  condemnation  will    be   too   great   for  the 
maladroitness.    Madras  is  rightly  incensed  at  her '  and  she 
has  become  more  or  less  a  lost  leader,  whatever  her  pretensions 
or  past  services  may  be,  for  her  charge  of  disloyalty  has  been 
sedulously  taken  up  by  the  Times,  and  even  by  the  Times  of 
India, 

PANCHAMA  CONFERENCE  AT  MELKOTE. 

(From  the  Secretary,  Mysore  Civii.  and  Social 
Progress  Association.) 
Melkote  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of  Vaishnava  pilgrimage 
in  Southern    India.  The  founder  of  Vaishnavism,  the  great  Sit 
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'Jamannja  Chari  lived  there  for  over  12  years.  It    is  the 
eat  of  the  Parakala  Swami,  the  Guru  of  the  Royal  House  of 
Mysore.  Perched  on  top  of  a  mountain  ridge  and  surrounded 

I  y  fertile  and  well  watered  valleys,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
!  icturesque  little  towns;  every  peak  has  its  little  shrine,  every 

ond  its  holy  association,  and  turn  where  one  will,  the  view  is 
rjpremely  beautiful.  The  great  shrine  Narasimha,  almost  a 
wtified  stronghold,  towering  with  its  huge  Gopuram  on  top 
fits  highest  peak,  is  visible  miles  away  as  one  approaches 
his  historic  and  holy  town  and  the  pilgrim's  soul  is  attuned 
j  the  divine  by  constant  iteration  of  "Govinda,  Govinda"  all 
brough  the  19  miles  from  the  Railway  Station  at  French 
locks  to  the  temple  of  "  the  beautiful"  (Cheluvaraya  Swami) 
t  Melkote. 

Ramanuja  was  great  for  many  reasons.  His  great  tenet  o^ 
Ibakti  and  the  satisfaction  of  the  longing  in  the  human  soul 
m  not  alone  his  highest  achievement.  His  was  the  prophetic 
^sion  arrived  at  welding  the  numerous  castes  and  subcastes 
xto  one  "  Tirukal "  and  even  the  Pancharaa,  the  humble 
'utcaste^  could  become  an  Alwar  and  almost  a  diety.  Dis- 
inction  of  caste  was  abolished  among  his  followers  and  the 
'anchama  is  even  to  this  day  admitted  into  the  temple  for 
bree  days  during  Rathotsawam. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  the  successors  and  follo- 
wers of  Ramanuja  had  neither  the  greatness  of  soul  nor  the 
readth  of  vision  of  their  great  Guru.  Caste  triumphed  and 
be  Srivaishnavas  are  divided  into  numerous  castes  with  the 
dded  bitternesss  of  Tengale  and  Vadagale  Namams,  a  dispute 
bout  a  quarter  inch  of  white  paint  often  entailing  the  expenditure 
f  lakhs  in  Civil  Courts.  The  Panchama,  who  was  chiefly  nstru- 
aental  in  bringing  the  idol  to  Melkote  and  who  was  promised 
iccess  to  God,  soon  found  that  he  did  not  cease  to  be  a  Panchama 
)y  wearing  the  Namam  but  even  the  three  days  of  worship 
bat  he  is  allowed  to  put  in  every  year,  is  eo  valuable  a 
fivilege  that  numbers  flock  every  year  to  the  great  festival. 

This  opportanity  has  been  Beized  to  organize  a  Panchama 
conference  every  year  and  this  year  the  sixth  conference  wa-t 
ield  on  the  16th  instant  under  the  Presidentship  of  Mr.  V. 
J,  Narasimhaiengar,  so  well  known  for  his  life  work  in  the 
ause  of  the  depressed.  The  Conference  was  held  in  a  great 
>andal  erected  for  tne  purpose,  gay  with  flags  and  bunting, 
fhe  president-elect  arrived  punctually  at  3  p.  m.  amid  great 
jnthusiasm  and  was  conducted  to  the  seat.  Mr.  Bannerjae, 
be  Dewan  with  his  Private  Secretary,  Mr.  N.  Madbava  Rao 
rrived  in  motor  from  Mysore  and  were  heartily  welcomed 
)y  the  President  and  the  delegates.  All  the  District  Officers 
fere  present  as  also  several  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen 
jrom  all  parts  of  Southern  Indida.  Mrs.  A.  Narayanaieugar, 
Irs.  Chokkatina  and  several  other  distinguished  ladies  were 
lso  present.  The  conference  began  with  a  prayer  by  a 
Panchama  student  of  the  Panchama  Boarding  Institute, 
Hysore;  followed  by  two  Kirtans  by  two  of  his  fellow  students. 
VIrs.  Vanajamma,  Superintendent  of  the  Depressed  Classes 
lission,  Mysore,  welcomed  the  delegates  and  complimented 
he  Dewan  on  his  kindly  interest  in  the  cause  of  Depressed 
intouchables.  Mr.  Venkatadasi  of  Mysore,  a  Panchama 
eacher,  then  delivered  a  stirring  speech  dwelling  on  the 
leceesity  for  concerted  action  for  the  uplift  of  the  Panchama. 
JCwo  short  papers  on  the  question  of  Government  aid  to  the 
'anchama,  and  education  of  Panchama  girls  were  read  by 
|  Messrs.  Rangadhamiah  and  F.  Dasi  of  Mysore  Mr.  Narainsami 

II  Bangalore,  a  Panchama  Photographer  and  Artist  delivered 
1 1  brillant  speech  dwelling  on  the  unity  and  brotherhood  of 
joan  and  pointed  out  that  the  sentiment  of  untouchability  had 

o  foundation  in  reason  or  religion.  The  Secretary  now 
read  the  report  of  the  last  conference.  The  Economic  Superin- 


tendent spoke  on  various  subjects  of  interest  in  the  economic 
uplift  of  the  Panchama.  Mrs.  Vanajamma  thanked  the 
Dewan  Sahib  for  his  kind  interest  in  the  cause  and  ^expressed 
the  gratitude  of  the  Conference  for  his  presence  at  the  delibe- 
rations. The  Conference  rose  for  the  day  and  the  Dewan 
Sahib  left  for  Mysore  where  his  presence  was  urgently 
required. 

The  conference  resumed  its  sitting  on  the  17th  at  3  P.  M# 
and  proceeded  to  business.  Mr.  Siddalinga  Devaru,  the  well 
known  lecturer  of  Srirangapatam,  addressed  the  audience  and 
exported  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  economic  improve" 
ment. 

Four  reBoiuuons  of  great  interest  were  passed.  His 
Highness  has  recently  ruled  that  the  Panchama,  like  any  other 
citizen  of  the  State,  is  entitled  to  attend  all  Government 
Schools.  This  Magna  Charta  of  the  depressed  classe8 
has  given  universal  satisfaction  among  the  Panchamas  and  the 
resolution  to  thank  His  Highness  and  His  Highness  the 
Yuvaraja  for  this  great  boon  was  enthusiastically  passed  The 
Boardiag  Inst  itutes  in  Mysore,  Hassan  and  Tumkur  feed, 
clothe  and  educate  the  Pancha  ma  at  State  expense  and 
Government  have  also  sanctioned  similar  institutions  being 
opened  in  other  District  Head  Quarters.  A  resolution 
thanking  the  Government  for  this  generous  measure,  whereby 
a  large  number  of  Panchama  young  men  will  be  uplifted,  was 
also  passed  with  special  fervour. 

It  is  said  that  in  former  years  the  Panchamas  were  admit, 
ted  into  the  Cheluvaraya  Swamy  Temple  up  to  the  2nd  door 
which  is  almost  15  feet  from  the  idol.  This  was  permitted 
in  the  Narasimha  Swamy  Temple  even  this  year  but  in 
Cheluvaraya  Swamy  Temple,  the  authorities  shut  the  3rd  door 
which  is  more  than  100  feet  from  the  idol  and  asked  the 
Panchama  to  worship  through  the  gratings  of  the  door* 
The  delegates  passed  a  resolution  requesting  Government  to 
enquire  into  the  matter  and  determine  how  for  the  Pancham^ 
is  entitled  to  go  into  the  temple.  The  present  tendency  o^ 
the  temple  authorities  is  to  restrict  the  privileges  of  the 
Panchama  and  it  was  felt  that  if  the  right  was  left  unrecorded, 
it  may  slowly  and  imperceptibly  disappear.  Mr.  Shamiengar 
made  a  few  remarks  discouraging  the  resolution  as  it  may 
irritate  the  non-panchamas  and  may  lead  to  the  loss  of  the 
privilege  which  was  now  being  enjoyed  by  the  Panchama,  but 
the  delegates  were  unanimous  in  desiring  a  clear  definition  o^ 
their  rights. 

The  third  resolution  prayed  that  Panchama  representatives 
may  be  nominated  to  all  the  popular  assemblies  in  the  State 
including  the  Local  and  District  Boards  and  Municipalities- 
This  measure  will  not  only  secure  better  recognition  of  the 
wants  of  the  Panchamas  but  will  remove  the  disinclination  o' 
the  Non-Panchamas  to  mix  with  the  Panchamas. 

The  fourth  resolution  prayed  that  girls  be  given  the  same 
facilities  as  boys  by  the  opening  of  a  Panchama  Institute  for 
them  at  Mysore. 

Mrs.  Rangamma,  who  has  spent  years  of  selfless  labour  for 
the  depressed  classers,  then  rose  and  appealed  for  unity  and  pi  o" 
gress.  Mr.  M.  Rama  Rao,  Secretary,  Civil  and  Social  Progress 
Association,  urged  on  the  members  the  necessity  for  self-help. 
He  6aid  that  communities  like  individuals  could  thrive  only 
by  Belf-belp  and  that  outside  help  could  only  lift  us  a  small 
way.  He  urged  his  hearers  to  work  calmly  and  steadily  and 
assured  them  that  success  was  certain.  He  asked  them  to 
convene  meetings  in  every  village  and  explain  these  ideas  to 
the  poople  at  large. 

The  president  then  rose  and  made  a  great  speech  which  was 
listened  to  with  rapt  attention.  He  traced  the  sentiment  of 
untouchability  to  political  causes  and  compared  the  treatment 
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of  the  blacks  in  Africa  by  the  white  Settlers.  He  sketched 
the  steps  taken  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Panchama  in  Mysore 
and  exhorted  the  hearers  to  patience  and  continuity  of  effort. 
Customs  ingrained  in  the  people  for  centuries  could  not  be 
removed  in  a  day  but  things  were  improving  and  there  was 
flvery  reason  to  hope.  He  concluded  by  calling  for  three  hearty 
cheers  to  the  King  Emperor,  His  Highness  the  Maharaja  and 
His  High  ness  the  Yuvarsja  of^Mysore.  The  conference  was 
a  great  success.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for  feeding 
the  Panchama  delegates  and  a  small  exhibition  of  articles 
manufactured  by  Panchamas  has  also  been  arranged. 


THE  HIGHER  CIVILIZATION  OF  INDIA— ITS 
SPIRITUAL  CHARACTER. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer, 

Sir, 

Truth  is  no  man's  property  nor  can  any  country  or 
nation  claim  it  as  exclusively  its  own.  And  yet  you  cannot 
deny  that  there  is  a  predisposition  to  take  to  it  easily  by 
certain  minds,  and  the  evolution  of  that  state  of  mind  i6  to 
be  found  in  certain  countries  as  a  more  natural  outcome  of 
the  life  led  by  the  people  there  than  anywhere  else.  The 
characteristic  of  Indian  civilization  is  spiritual.  This 
spirituality  is  the  basic  principle  and  ultimate  goal  of  the 
Indian  civilization.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  V,  Ramanathan  of 
Ceylon  says :  «'  By  mean9  of  these  sacred  institutions  of 
civilization  called  home,  school  and  profession,  married  life 
and  society,  industrial  arts  and  amusements,  He  (God) 
bade  us  to  attain  the  fullness  of  individual  development 
called  Perfect  Love,  Righteousness,  Peace  or  Spirituality. 
If  we  bear  in  mind  that  these  great  institutes  of  civilization 
were  granted  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  working  out  our 
salvation  to  the  best  of  our  power,  by  always  preferring  the 
needs  of  the  Spirit, — by  subordinating  the  demands  of 
tbe  body  to  the  requirements  of  the  Spirit,  we  shall  walk 
straight,  progress  direct  to  Spirituality." 

'*  Progress  "  itself  means  "  the  process  of  walking  straight- 
way to  God." 

'  This  doctrine  of  True  Life,"  he  farther  explains,  «  is  not 
an  idle  thing  nor  useless  to  man  individually  or  nationally. 
The  practice  of  the  doctrine  of  Progress  in  the  illuminated 
path  develops  character  in  the  individual  and  strengthens 
him  immensely  for  worldly  work,  and  it  prolongs  national  life 
and  prosperity/' 

If  you  realise  the  truth  of  this  you  cannot  and  will  not 
speak  of  *«  Standards  in  political  (  not  in  cultural)  matters 
as  though  "  Politics "  is  anything  but  a  means  of  that 
true  culture  which  leads  one  straightway  to  the  goal  which 
is  Spirituality.  In  my  Tamil  Magazine,,  the  Vivekachintamani 
for  November,  I  have  written  an  article  on  the  problem  of 
Reconstruction  which  brings  out  those  characteristics  of 
the  Indian  mind  which  are  the  direct  outcome  of  her 
Spiritual  civilization  which  has  made  it  so  enduring  from 
time  immemorial  in  spite  of  so  many  changes  of  Government. 
The  English  institutions  themselves  are  the  outcome  of  the 
various  stages  of  social  evolution  which  they  have  under- 
gone in  the  past,  but  they  are  not  the  ultimate  triumphs  of 
her  civilization,  which  is  based  on  a  worship  of  their 
national  goddess  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  so  well  and 
■clearly  pointed  out  is  still  "the  Goddess  of  Getting-on.»' 
This  worship  has  inevitably  stamped  the  character  of  the 
British  whose  genius  for  '<  muddling  through''  things  is 
phenomenal.  This  "muddling  through"  character  has  so 
far  served  them  well  in  times  of  crises  including  the 
present  great  world-war,  just  brought  to  a  close,  but  at 


what  cost  to  themselves  and  others  !  There  is  no  use  blaming 
the  Kaiser  for  his  Imperialism,  any  more  than  blaming 
the  Briton  for  worshipping  his  "Goddess  of  Getting-on " 
wnich  Mr.  Raskin  again  characterises  as  nothing  else  but 
"Britannia  of  tbe  Market."  I  point  out  to  them  the  pitfall 
which  tbe  Allied  Powers  assembled  in  Peace  Conference 
should  be  very  careful  to  avoid  lest  they  in  turn,  by  setting 
up  a  "new  absolutism"  with  "Britannia  of  the  Market" 
as  its  presiding  deity,  come  to  share  the  common  fate  of  every 
new  and  successive  absolutism  which  has  essayed  to  follow  in 
the  wake  of  its  predecessors  inscribing  in  its  banner  '«the 
inexorable  motto  which  is  inherent  on  the  conception 
and  which  drives  them  all  to  their  fate  *  World.  Powers 
or  Downfall.'"  The  problem  of  Social  Recon- 
struction  has,  to  avoid  such  pitfalls,  always  been  handled 
in  India  by  seers  and  sages  who  could  bring  to  bear  on  the 
problem  "  that  spiritual  integration  of  mind  which  has  raised 
the  conception  of  Right  to  the  plane  of  the  universal."  I  trust 
this  aspect  of  the  question  will  receive  that  consideration 
which  it  so  imperatively  demands  and  deserves. 
"  Lalitalaya  "  ) 
Mylapore  I  C.  V.  Swamikathaitar,  k.  s,  s.  A. 
4th  Dec.  1918.  J 
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..,„,,«  *e  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest— —I  will  not  °0t 
excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  ioch_A»<*  I  will  be  heard."  William  Llovd  Gahe.son  .,  the  Merator. 

Christian. "    The  only  meaning  we  can  attach  to 
this  is  that  a  person  in  this  position  thinks  Chris- 
tianity good  enough  as  a  system  of  personal  belief  but 
not  good  enough  as  a  basis  of  the  social  life  of  an 
Indian  community.    If  that  be  so,  what  business 
is  it  of  the  Indian  Legislature,  may  we  ask,  to  help 
Indian  Christianity  which  is  admitedly  powerless 
and,  indeed,  is  not  willing  either   to  stop  such 
marriages  or  to  reject  the  "  claims"  of  parties  who 
have  contracted    them    to    be  "Christians",  to 
compel — for  it  practically  comes  to  that — the  non- 
Christian  party  to  become  a  Christian  in  the  eye 
of  the  law,    though    he   or  she  continue  to  be  a 
non-Christian  in  faith  and  even  in  the  profession 
of  it.    There  is  a  serious  gap  in  the  demand  which 
can  only  be  rilled  in  by  reading  unto  it  something 
which,  we  are  sure,  the  Harvest  Field  will  repudiate 
and,  indeed,  will  scorn  to  entertain.     An  Indian 
Christian  Marriage  Act  should  aim  at  regulating 
marriages  among  Christians.    The  present  Act,  by 
providing  for  the  celebration  of  marriages  between 
a  Christian    and    non-Christian    by  a  Christian 
priest,  violates  the  principle  of  religious  neutrality, 
and  in  any  new  law,  this  part  will  have  to  be  omit- 
ted.   The  Harvest  Field  is  in  error  in  thinking  that 
monogamy  is  .recognised  by  the  Indian  Legisla- 
ture as  the  special  attribute  of  Christian  marriages. 
It  is  an  incident  of  all  marriages  which  owe  their 
origin  to  or  have  been  specially  recognised  by  the 
Indian  Legislature,  with,  so  far,  a  solitary  exception— 
the  Anand  Marriage  Act— against  which  we  pro- 
tested at  the  time  of  its  passing,  as  we  protest 
to-day    against  passing    Mr.    Patel's  Inter-Caste 
Marriage    Bill  without    the  introduction   of  the 
principle  of  monogamy. 


Intermarriages 
Non-Christians, 
posals    for  a 


NOTES. 

between    Indian   Christians  and 
In  commenting  on  certain  pro- 
new   Indian    Christian  Marriage 
Act,    we    took  exception    to  the  definition  pro- 
posed of    a    Christian,  as   a   person  "who  has 
professed  the  Christian  religion  and  has  not  been 
admitted  to  membership  of  another  religion,  and 
the  fact  of  his  submitting   to  the    ceremony  of 
marriage  by  non- Christian  rites  shall  not  be  held 
in  itself  to  prove  that    he    has  ceased  to  be  a 
Christian.  "   A  correspondent  who,  we  may  say,  is 
exceptionally  well  qualified  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  point,  supported  our  criticism  on  additional 
grounds  which  he  mentioned,  and  suggested  that 
the    proposed    Act   should   define  "a  Christian 
marriage"  and  not  undertake  the  difficult  task  o 
defining  a  Christian.    The  Harvest  Field  for  April 
comments  upon  our  criticism  and  the  suggestion 
of  our   correspondent.    As  regards   the  latter,  it 
says  that  the  suggestion  may  meet  the  difficulty 
"but  it  makes  a  marriage  between  a  Christian  and 
a  nonXhristian  impossible."    "  It  is  well-known, 
we  are  told,  "that,  when  it  is  difficult  for  some 
Christians  to  provide  what  they  regard  as  suitable 
partners  for  their  sons  or  daughters  they  select  a 
a  non-Christian  and  get  a  Hindu  priest  to  perform 
a  marriage  ceremony."   Apart  from  the  context 
in  which  this  statement  is  made,  it  has  an  im- 
portance  as  an  indication  of  the    tendency  ot 
thought  among  the  Christians  concerned^  regards 
the  value  of  the  environment  of.Hinduism.andilndian 
Christianity  in  producing  good  wives  and  husbands. 
And  what  is  even  more    significant   is  that  the 
Harvest  Field  avows  that  its  suggestion  is  intended 
to   convert  such   marriages   into  "monogamous 
Christian  marriages,"  an  object  which  our  corres- 
pondent's suggestion  will,  it  fears,  not  effectuate. 


A  Strange  Demand.  In  answer  to  our  objection 
that  the  law  cannot  insist  on  regarding  as  a  Christian 
a  person  who,  by  marrying  by  a  non-Christian  rite, 
had  given  the  best  proof  of  his  not  being  a  Christian, 
the  Harvest  Field  makes  the  further  admission  that, 
in  most  of  the  cases  referred  to  by  our  contem- 
porary, the  party  concerned  comes  back  to  the 
Christian  Church  and  claims  to  be  a  Christian. 
"He  has  taken  an  unusual  step  to  overcome  a 
difficulty  but   has  no  desire  to   remain  a  non- 


"  Nationalisation  of  Women Exaggeration  and 
misrepresentation  defeat  their  own  ends,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  most  constant  factor  of  human 
nature  is  love  of  truth,  though  it  may  be  tem- 
porarily obscured  by  passion  and  prejudice.   This  is 
illustrated  by  the  protests  in  several  English  journals 
against  some  of  the  wild  imputations  against  the 
Bolsheviks  indulged  by  a  section  of  the  Press.  A  pro- 
clamation for  the  "  Nationalisation  of  Women,"  pur- 
porting to  have  been  issued  by  the  Bolsheviks,  was 
published  by  the  Times.    This  was  reproduced  in 
newspapers  in  this  country,  among  others,  by  New 
India  of  Madras.   Our  contemporary  in  a  recent 
issue  notes  that   both  the  New  Statesman  and  the 
Labour  Leader  deny  the  truth  of  the  proclamation. 
It  seems  that  Mr.  John  Rickman,  who  was  working 
in  Russia  for  the  Friends'  Relief  Fund  from  Septem- 
ber, 1916,  wrote  to  the  Times,  pointing  out  the 
nature  of  the  proclamation,  and  giving  the  decrees 
on  marriage  and  divorce  of  the  highest  Soviet  Coun- 
cil, but  the  Times  would  not  publish  his  letter.  The 
New  Statesman  says :    "  The  actual  law  as  to  marri- 
age and  parentage  passed  by  the  Soviet  Government 
for  all  Russia  differs  little  lrom  our  own,  save  that 
it  gives  illegitimate  children  the  same  claim  on  their 
parents  as  legitimate  children.   Civil  marriage  is 
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absolutely  obligatory,  and  an  ecclesiastical  marriage 
in  addition  is  an  affair  resting  with  the  individuals 
concerned." 


The  Rights  of  the  Illegitimate  Child.  As  regards 
the  legitimising  of  illegitimate  children,  the  following 
from  an  editorial  in  the  February-March  number 
of  the  Shield,  the   organ  of  the    great  movement 
started  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  shows  that  there 
is  great    dissatisiaction   with    the    law  regarding 
bastardy  in  England.    "  The  registered  illegitimate 
births  for  England  and  Wales  are  between  37,000 
and  40,000  a  year.  These  shows  an  annual  death-rate 
under  one  year  of  age  of  about  250  per  1,000  births. 
Thus    some  10,000  illegitimate   infants  die  every 
year  and  of  these  the  majority  die  from  diarrhoea  or 
wasting  diseases.    Compared  with  the  legitimate  in- 
fant death  rate  of  1  in  8,  the  illegitimate,  is  1  in  4, 
or  just  double,  so  that,  even  allowing  for  the  normal 
average  death  rate  amongst  infants,  by  our  cruel 
neglect  and  penalisation  of  the  illegitimate,  we  con- 
demn not  less  than  5,000  pitiable  little  babies  every 
year  to  unnecessary  and  preventible  death  from  cold, 
dirt  and  semi-starvation.    It  is  certain  the  cause  ol 
good  morals  is  not  promoted  by  cruelty  to  babes 
and  women.    The    English  Bastardy     Laws  are 
almost  the  worst    in  Europe,  and  it  will  reflect 
gravely  on  the  wisdom  of  the  new  women  voters  if 
they  do  not  speedily  bring  the  House  of  Commons 
to  recognise  that  fact  and  make  an  end  of  it.  " 


The  Norwegian  Model:  Our  contemporary 
suggests  the  amendment  ot  the  English  law  on  the 
lines  followed  in  Norway  where  an  illegitimate 
child  has  practically  the  same  legal  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  its  father  as  to  its  mother.  It 
has  the  right  to  the  father's  family  name,  and  which- 
ever parent  has  the  care  of  the  child  must  provide 
for  it  as  if  it  were  legitimately  born.  It  has  equal 
rights  of  inheritance  from  the  father  as  from  the 
mother,  and  it  has  to  be  brought  up  and  educated 
according  to  the  conditions  ot  whichever  of  its 
parents  is  the  more  well-to-do.  The  enactment  of 
this  law  in  1915  has  led  this  year  to  an  alteration  in 
the  Norwegian  marriage  law.  Both  parties  to  the 
marriage  must  now  make  a  written  declaration  as 
to  previous  marriages  and  children  born  out  of 
wedlock,  and  also  must  declare  in  writing  that  they 
are  not  suffering  from  epilepsy,  leprosy,  syphilis,  or 
other  venereal  disease  in  an  infectious  form.  The 
marriage  may  be  nullified  if  false  declarations  have 
been  made  or  obstacles  concealed,  and  this  also 
applies  whether  the  child  of  the  irregular  union  of 
either  party  is  born  after  or  before  their  marriage. 


A  Misconception  about  the  Rowlatt  Act :  The 
Rowlatt  Act,  it  has  been  urged  in  criticism  of 
the  movement   for  its  repeal,  does  not  come  into 
force  until  and   unless  tne  Government  of  India 
proclaims  the  country  or  any  part  of  it  under 
one  of  the  first  three    parts  ot  the   Act.  This 
is   true,  but    there  is   an    important  exception. 
The  39th  section  of  the  Act  provides  that,  on  the 
expiration  of   the  Defence  ot  India   Act,  every 
person   in   respect  of  whom  an  order,  under  the 
rules  made  under  that  Act,  was  in  force  immediately 
before  the  expiration  ot  that  Act,  and  who  has  in 
the  opinion  ol  the  Local  Government  been  concerned 
in  any  scheduled  offence,  "shall  be  deemed  to  be  a 
person  resident  in  an  area  in  which  a  notification 
under  section  21  is  in  force  and  the  previsions  of  part 
II  shall  apply  to  every  such  person  accordingly," 
and  every  person  who  is  at  such    expiration  in 
confinement  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
Regulation  III  ot  1818,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  person 
resident  in  an  area  in  which  a  notification  under 
section  33  is  in  force,  and  the  provisions  of  part  III 


shall  apply  to  every  such  person  accordingly.  There 
is  a  similar  provision  as  regards  persons  against  whorr 
an  order  is  in  force  under  the  Ingress  into  Indian 
Ordinance  of  1914  as  continued  in  force  by  the 
Emergency  Legislation  Continuance  Act.  In  regard 
to  all  these  persons,  the  Rowlatt  Act,  which  has  been 
just  passed,  will  automatically  take  the  place  of  the 
Acts  under  which  their  movements  are  restricted, 
the  moment  these  latter  cease  to  have  force.  So  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  the  Act  does  not  require  a 
Government  of  India  notification  to  be  brought  into 
force. 


It  may  be  said,  these    men  are  revolutionary 
criminals,  and  no  sympathy  should  be  wasted  on 
them.     But  the  point  to  remember  is  that  their  re- 
volutionary crimes  have  not  been  proved  before  a 
Court  of  Law.  In  the  special  conditions  of  the  War, 
Government   proposed,   and    non-official  opinion 
supported  their  proposals,  to  adopt  certain  summary 
methods  as  sufficient  substitutes  for  a  regular  judicial 
procedure.  We  are  sure  that  Government  would  not 
have  been  able  to  secure  the  unanimous  non-official 
support  which  they  obtained  for  their  proposals,  if 
they  had  proposed  that  persons  incarcerated  under 
these  methods  will  be  continued  in  their  incarcera- 
tion without  being  brought  to  trial  even  after  the 
cessation  of  war  conditions.  These  men  are  entitled 
to  be  released  unconditionally  on  the  expiry  of  the 
Acts.     They  will  then  be  in  exactly  the  position  of 
every  other  subject  of  His  Majesty,  and  if  they  are  to 
be  put  under  further  restraint,  this  should  be  done 
by  regular  process  of  law.     The  Rowlatt  Act  has  de- 
prived these  men  of  their  rights—the  Legislature  has 
usurped  the  functions  of  the  judiciary.     It  is  likely 
that  few  persons  will  remain  interned  at  the  expiry 
of  the  war  emergency  Acts,  but  the  orders  as  to 
security  made  under  the  Defence  of  India  Act  are 
continued  in  force  as  if  made  under  the  Rowlatt 
Act.     We  had  to  be  satisfied  with  strong  suspicion 
as  proof  of  guilt  in  a  time  of  war  which  was  a  time 
of  danger  to  the  State,  but  surely,  it  is  not  right  to 
force  us  to  be  content  with  the  same  unsatisfactory 
standard  of  proof  in  a  time  of  peace  against  even 
these  persons. 

The  Vernacular  of  Behar.     Hindi    is  officially 
designated  the  Vernacular  language  of  Behar,  but 
Mr.  R.  Roy,  writing  in  a  recent  number,  of  the 
Behar  Herald  points  out  that  Behari  the  spoken 
language  of  the  province  differs  considerably  from 
Hindi.    He  says  :    "The  school  children  in  Bihar 
read  Hindi  in  schools,  hear  a  mixed  language  of 
Hindi  and  Urdu  while  conversing  with  educated 
Biharis  and  the  Bihari  language  while  conversing 
with  the  masses.    In  other  provinces  children  ex- 
perience a  little  difficulty  where  the  dialect  of  the 
child  differs  much  from  tbe  vernacular  language 
but  in  Bihar  the  dialects  do  not  belong  at  all  to 
their  so-called  vernacular  Hindi.     Whenever  the 
school  children  in  Bihar  get  opportunity  they  speak 
the  Bihari  language.    Then  they  appear  to  be  in 
their  element.    This  is  the  case  even  with  educated 
Biharis.    When  they  talk  with  a  Bengalee  gentle- 
man, they  speak  Hindi,    with    a  Muhammedan 
gentleman  they  speak  Urdu  but  with  their  relatives 
they  speak  Bihari.   Even  these  educated  Biharis 
appear  to  be  in  their  element  when  speaking  Bihari. 
They  can  express  their  ideas  fully  and  beautifully. 
They  consider  for  all  intents  and  purposes  Hindi  to 
be  a  foreign  tongue  to  be  used  only  while  talking 
with  strangers  but  not  with  friends.    Is  then  Hindi 
the  vernacular  language  of  Bihar  ?    The  answer  of 
the  school  children  will  certainly  be  a  big  "  No.  " 
They  will  prefer  Bihari  to  Hindi.  "   The  writer  adds 
that  the  Biharis  had  broken  away  long  ago  from  the 
Hindi-speaking  people  by  modifying  the  Devanagari 
character  into  Kaithi  as  Gujarathi  has  done  in 
western  India. 
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THE  CALM  AFTER  THE  STORM. 


The  Situation  in  Bombay. 
'  Since  last  week,  there  have  been  no  disturbances  in 
lis   Presidency.    Bombay    City    has    resumed  its 
ormal  life.  Details  of  the  occurrences  in  Ahmedabad 
low  that  the  loss  of  life  in  putting  down  the  riots 
jias  much  greater  than  was  at  first  thought.  An 
ificial  communique  from  Simla  gives  250  as  the 
amber  of  casualties.  Rumour  in  Bombay  on  Sunday 
'1st  gave  the  number  killed  as  500,  while  the  Times 
if  India  s  special  correspondent,  writing  on  Monday 
fi'om  Ahmedabad,  put  the  number  of  deaths  at  20, 
ad  the  wounded  at  250.  The  Government  of  Bombay 
lave  issued  no  statement.    The  Times  of  India  cor- 
ected  on  Friday  the  statement  of  its  correspondent, 
hich  had  been  made  in  previous  messages  from  other 
purees,  that  a  Flour  Mill  was  burnt  down.    So  far 
?  we  can  gather,  an  Indian  Policeman  and  an  English 
olice  sergeant  lost  their   lives.  Englishmen  were 
kindled  roughly,  but  the  principal  work  of  destrno- 
[on  by  the  Ahmedabad  mob  seems  to  have  been 
Utting  fire  to  Government  buildings  of  which  some 
[/ere  burnt  down,  and  cutting  telephone  and  tele- 
raph    wires.     Some    rails     were    removed  from 
06  railway    between  the    Utarsand    and  Nadiad 
Rations  with  the  object,  it  is  believed,  of  derailing 
..  ttoop  train  bound  for  Ahmedabad  from  Bombay 
■  7ramganra  Railway  station,  further  north,  was  bnrnt 
-own,  the  Aval  Karkno,  an  Indian,  killed,  and  several 
aggons  of  grass  for  famine-stricken  cattle  burnt  down 
jr  the  mob  which  is  said  to  have  come  from  Kaira 
ft.  Gandhi  and  Miss  Annsuyabai  Ambalal  arrived 
%  Ahmedabad    and   their   presence   and  speeches 
ad  a  marked  effect  in  quietening    the  situation, 
liss  Ambalal  is  a  well-educated  young  lady  belonging 
)  one  of  the  wealthiest  Jain  families  in  Ahmedabad. 
jy  her  disinterested  service  among  the  poor  of  the 
ityt  she  has  secured  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections 
E  the  masses.,   She   is  an    enthusiastic  co-worker 
ith  Mr.  Gandhi  and  it  had  unfortunately  got  about 
iat  she  had  been  arrested.    This,  of  course,  was 
ot  true.    His  Excellency  the  Governor  met  the 
itizens  of  Bombay  on  Wednesday    evening  and 
npressed  on  them  the  necessity  of  using  all  their 
ifluence  to  pnt  down  mob  violence,  while  expressly 
isclaiming  any  desire  on  His  Excellency's  part  to 
iiterfere  with  constitutional   agitation  against  the 
towlatt  Act.    By  his  statesmanlike  handling  of  a 
ifficult  as  well  as  delicate  situation,  Sir  George, Lloyd 
as  established  an  indefeasible  claim  on  the  citizens 
£  this  Presidency,  and  his  appeal  for  co-operation 
fas  met  with  prompt  and  cordial  response.  We  would 
ispectf ully  suggest  that  a   connected  and  correct 
jeeount    of    the   happenings     in   Ahmedabad  and 
|  iramgaum  and  the  loss  of  life  aud  property  in  these 
I  laces,  should  be  published  at  once  by  Government, 
j^he  policy  of  taking  the  public  fully  into  the  confidence 
if  Government,  which  His  Excellency  has  declared  his 
intention  to  follow,  will  abundantly  jnstify  itself  by  its 


results.   Outside  of  this  Presidency,  Calcutta  was  th  e 
scene  of  some  trouble,  involving  firing  into  the  crowd. 
The  Marwadis  had  organised  a  day    of  mourning 
on  account  of  Mr.  Gandhi's  arrest.    In  its  inception 
at  least  the  demonstration  was  on  entirely  unexcep- 
tionable lines  as  the  following  quotation  from  a  private 
letter  shows:   "  I   arrived  here    this  (the  11th) 
afternoon  after  12-30  p.  M.,  the  train  having  been 
delayed  in  the  way.    We  took  a  taxi,  but  when  we 
were  passing   Harrison   Road,    we  found  that  all 
the  shops  were  closed  on  account  of  Mr.  Gandhi's 
"arrest,"  and  there  was  a  big  erowd  of  Marwaris  and 
others  who  approached  our  taxi  and  requested  ns 
to  go  on  foot.    When  we  complied,   they  expressed 
satisfaction,  and  one  of  the  men  even  suggested 
that  we  could  walk  a  few  yards  and   thereafter  get 
into    the    taxi    again..  We,    however,  discharged 
the  taxi,  and  walked    half  way  and  took  a  horse 
carriage.    There  seems  to  be  a  good  deal  of  excite 
ment  here."   Mr.  B.  Chakravarti,  a  leading  Barrister- 
at-Law  of  Calcutta,  has  pnblished  a  statement  which 
confirms  the  impression  conveyed  by  this  quotation 
from    a    letter    which    had    no    other  reference 
to  public   affairs.    The  Presidency   Magistrate  of 
Calcutta,  Mr.  Keays,  took  the  right  measure  of  their 
conduct  when  some  of  the  young  men  arrested  in 
the  crowd  were  placed  before  him.    He  is  reported  to 
have  let  off  someand  imposed  nominal  fines  on  others, 
remarking  that  in  their  position  he  would  have  done 
the  same  thing,  and  that  boys  will  be  boys.  In  Delhi, 
the  shops  continued  to  be  closed  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  the  Administration  and  Indian  leaders  to 
get  them  opened.   The  continued  closure  of  the  shops 
seems  to  be  telling  on  the  masses.    We  hope  that  the 
situation  will  be  relieved  without  the  use  of  force  and 
violence. 

The  Situation  in  thb  Punjab. 
The  situation    in    the    Punjab    has  developed 
with  alarming  rapidity.    The  Punjab  Government 
followed    up    the  order  prohibiting   the  eutrance 
of  Mr.    Gandhi   into    the   province  by  deporting 
Dr.  Saiffiuddin  Kitchlew  and  Mr.  Satya  Pal,two  popular 
leaders  of  Amritsar.    On  Thursday,  the  10th  instant 
the  sudden  removal  of  these  two  gentlemen,  aggravated 
no  doubt   by    the  news  of  the  alleged  arrest  of 
Mr.  Gandhi,  would  seem  to  have  let  loose  the  evil 
passions  of  the  mob  which  killed  five  Englishmen, 
burnt  a  part  of  the  Railway  station,  endeavoured  to 
destroy  the  permanent  way  at  various  points,  looted 
Bauks   and  wrecked  a  small  station   on  the  main 
line  and  another  on  a  branch  line.    It  had  to  be 
dispersed     by    the     military     who   fired  on  it. 
The  total  number  of  killed  among  the  crowd  was 
betweeu   tweuty  and    thirty.     The   same  evening 
there    was   an    outbreak   at    Lahore   which  was 
also  pot  down  by  firing.    The  mob  here  does  not 
seem  to  have  wrecked  anything  or  killed  anybody, 
the  only  casualty,    not  caused  by  the  firing,  being 
that    of     a  European     being    hit   on    the  head 
by  a  policeman  in  mistake,  and  having  to  be  baud- 
aged.    No    further   trouble   was    reported  after 
these    outbreaks,    and     it    was,    therefore,  with 
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surprise  thatr- we  read  in  Wednesday's  papers  the 
announcement  that,  being  satisfied  that  a  state  of 
open  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  Government 
exists  in  the  districts  of  Lahore  and  Amritsar,  i  the 
Governor  GeDeral  in  Council  had  brought  into  force 
Bengal  Kegnlation  of  1804  for  the  trial  by  courts 
martial,1  instead  Of  the  ordinary  criminal  courts,  of  per- 
sons taking  np  arms  against  the  State.   An  ordinance 
issued  on  the  same  date  substituted  a  Commission  of 
three  persons  appointed  by  Government  for  the  coart 
martial  prescribed  by  this  ancient  Regulation.  Another 
telegram  of  the  same  date  from  Simla  reported  that 
the  Amritsar  mob  had  again  broken  out  in  a  violent 
attack  against  the  authorities  and  that  the  rebels 
were  repulsed    by   the   military   and   snfiered  200 
casualties.    Further  outbreaks  and    casualties  were 
reported  from  Lahore.  On  the  15th  news  came  that 
the  mob  attacked  a  train  in  Gujranwaila  (Punjab) 
and  burnt  the  railway  station  and  cut  the  wires. 
Aeroplanes  went  out  from  Lahore  and  dropped  bombs, 
and  machine-gunned  the  crowd.    Martial  law  was 
proclaimed  in  the  Gujranwaila  district.    The  Punjab 
Government   has   stated    in    a    communique  that 
the    only    place    where    aeroplanes    used  bombs 
was.  Gujranwaila.     It  also    contradicts    as  being 
without  foundation   the  rumour   that  the  Golden 
Temple   at   Amritsar    and    Lahore    were  bombed. 
Some     railway    stations     in     the    Punjab  are 
reported  to  have  been  wrecked.    The  Prevention  of 
Seditions  Meetings  Act  has  been  applied  to  the  Multan 
and  Jullundur  districts  in  the' Punjab.    Three  Indian 
leaders    in  Lahore,  Lala  Danlchand,  Rar-at*Law, 
Lala  Harkissen  Lai,  Bar-at-Law,  and  Pandit  Ram- 
bhnj  Datt  Chowdhry,  Pleader,  were  deported  on  the 
14th  instant  to  an  nnknown  destination.  Attempts 
to    wreck   some  other   railway    stations   are  also 
reported.     The  latest  news    is    reaps  iring.  The 
excitement  seems  to  be  subsiding.    Such  is  a  rapid 
summary  of  happenings  in  the  Punjab.    They  reveal 
a  serious  state  of    things,   and  Government  will 
have    the    full  support  of  public   opinion  in  all 
reasonably     strong    measures    which    they  may 
adopt    for     the    suppression    of    murder,  arson 
and  other   outrages  by   the   mob.      There  seems 
to  be  a  feeling   in    the  Punjab,   however,  that 
Government  measures  rather  tend  to  err  somewhat  on 
the  side  of  excessive  severity.  We  have  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Lahore  Dev  Samaj,    a  body 
whose  loyalty  is  beyond  question,  copies  of  two  resor 
IntLons  passed  at  a  special  meeting  oE  the  Executive 
Council  of  the   Samaj  at  Lahore  on  14th  instant. 
They  are  as  follows: — "  Resolved1  that  the  Executive 
Council  of  the   Dev   Samaj  in  a  special  meeting 
held  at  Lahore  on  the  14th  April  1919,  while  support- 
ing the  right  and  principle  of  constitutional  protest 
against  any  harmful  law  or  measure  of  a  constituted 
Government,  expresses  its  deep  abhorrence  and  strong 
condemnation    for  the  acts  of  violence  snch  as 
murders,  setting  fire  to  buildings,  looting  banks  and 
wrecking   Railway  lines  etc.,   committed     by  the 
mob  in  connection  with  agitation  against  the  most 
ill-advised  Rowlatt  Act,  aod  jnves  expression  to  its 
deep  sympathy  with  the  sufferers. — II.  That  this 


Council,  while  advising  its  own  countrymen  np 
to  adopt  such  a  form  of  protest  against  .am 
measure  of  Government  as  is  likely  to  c*ch 
needleis  dislocation  of  trade  and  inconvenience  t 
the  public,  or  to  lead  to  social  hatred  and  bread 
of  peace  or  order,  respectfully  requests  .the  Govern 
ment  not  to  adopt  such  drastic  measures  as  are  likelj 
to  cause  needless  irritation,  anl  ill-will  in  th 
public  mind  and  shake  public  confidence  and  mar  th* 
spirit  of  co-operation  .  between  the  Government  an 
the  people,  and  make  the  Administration  more  diffi 
culi  or  needlessly  auipopalar," 

Anti-English  Outrages. 
We  venture  very  respectfully  to  suggest  to  some  c 
onr  political  leaders  that  we  shall  not  get  to  the  heat 
of  the  matter  if  we  regard  the  several  importan 
issues,  involved  in  these  tragic  events,  with  referenc 
principally   to  their  probable  effect  on  constitutions 
reform  and  to  the  impression  they  may  make  on  th 
British  public.  These  things  are  important,  but  wha 
is  much  more  important,  is  the  workings  of  the  mass 
mind,  which  they  reveal  in  several  p  irts  of  the  conntr 
in  response  to  and  in  reaction  from  the  iufluenct 
and  forces  in  operation  at  the  present  day.  At  auy  rat 
the  fate  of  the  reform  scheme  and  the  impressic 
which    the  British  public    may  form,  interest  i 
far  less  at  the  moment  than  the  seeking  of  the  tru 
behind  the  manifestations  of  mob  violence,  on  the  oij 
hand,  and  organised  force,   on  the    other,  leadi  l 
to  considerable  loss  of  life  and  property  and,  wh 
is  ibany  times  worse,  leaving  a  legacy  of  bitterne 
and  hate  whieh  it  will  take  long  to  efface.-   The  mo\ 
hideous  and  sinister  feature  of  these  outbreaks  is  t1 
murder  of  and  assaults  on  Englishmen.    No  people 
entitled  to  admission  in  the  comity  of  civilised  nation 
in  whom  the  idea,  that  the  person  and  property 
strangers  and  foreigners  are  as  sacred  as  and,  indeej 
more  sacred  than1  those   of    their   own,  his  uj 
become  so  habitual  and  so  ingrained  that  state 
men  and  leaders  may  safely  leave  the  possibili 
of  any  violation  of    it   out    of    account  in  thj 
calculation  of    the   effects    of    popular  upheaval 
The  present  outbursts  show  that  we,  in  this  county 
are  not  in  that  position.    This  is  extraordinary  cc| 
sidering  that  the  immemorial  traditional  attitude  oft 
Indian  people,  as  reflected  in  the  settled  policy  of  Indi 
rulers,  has  been  one  of  the  largest  toleration  to  all  ra>j 
and  creeds  who  were  freely  admitted  into  the  conn 
and  permitted  to  exercise  their  religion  and  to  oa* 
on  their  businesses  without  let  or  hindrance.  1 
Jews,  the  Syrian  Christians,  the  Parsees,  are  anci« 
communities  in  Tadia  illustrating  "the  operation 
this  policy.    There  is  no  record  in  Indian  history 
any  anti-Semitic,  anti-Christian  or  anti-Parsee  o< 
breaks.    This  ancient    principle    of  tudian  poll 
was  eventually  adopted  by  Lndian  MihomeJan  mil 
also,  so  that  it  is  consecrated  by  the  practice  of 
two  great  sections  of  our  population.    The  positl 
of  the   English,   and    of  Europeans  generally, 
modern  India  is,  no  doubt,  different  in  some  essen 
particulars  from  that  of  the  communities  mention! 
above.    Those    communities,  for  one  thing,  settl 
down  in  the  country,  so  that  there'^was  no  quest? 
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jxploitation.   TheD,   the    Europeans    enjoy  a 
leged  position  in  some  ways.    Then,  again,  the 
lish  press  in  India,  with  honourable  exceptions, 
ot  very  considerate  to  Indian  rights  and  sns- 
bities.    To  take  a  recent  case,  a  name  universally 
enced  in  India  by  all  races  and  creeds  as  that  of  a 
%  patriot  and  nation-bailder,  Dadabhai  Navroji, 
smelly  and  wantonly  aspersed  the  other  day  by  the 
wate  of  India,  which  it  would  not  have  dared  to 
i  any  other  country.    Another  English  jonrnal 
alcutta  caused  a  commotion  some  time  back  by 
•reverent  allusion  to  the  Prophet  of  Islam.  We 
s  it  here  as  our  deliberate  conviction  that  the 
•English  feeling  of  which  we  have   had  these 
m  ugly  manifestations,  is  alien   to  the  instincts 
ie  Indian  people,  and  that  it  is  largely  the  ont- 
3  of  the  unbridled  license  arrogated  to  themselves 
\  seotion  of  the  English  press  in  ludia.     The  fact 
I  Indians  are  willing  and   glad  to  accept  the 
ership  of  Englishmen — and  eveu  of  so  erratio 
Englishwoman  as  Mrs.  Besant — in  their  national 
J-ementp,  is  clear  proof  that  the  Indian  people  as 
hole  has  no  antipathy  to  the  English  people.  On 
'i  contrary,  there  is  considerable  common  gronnd 
nreen  the  two  races,  so  ontwardly  distinct  from 
ui  otber,  in  the  conservatism  which  lies  at  the  root 
heir  national  characters,  in  their  respect  for  social 
er  and  family  life,  in  their  distrust  of  Government 
jrference  beyond  the  bare  requirements  of  protec- 
a  of  life  and  property.  We  are  unable  to  suggest 
if  means  whereby  the  tone  of  English  Journals  in 
f/a  can  be  raised  to  a  uniform  level  of  goodwill  and 
j>ect  for  Indian  feelings  and  sentiments.    Bnt  we 
lard  such  an  improvement  as  an  essential  factor  in 
tying  the  auti-English  feeling  in   the  country 
any  rate,  Government  can  make  it  unmistakably 
it  that  they  regard  English  Journals  which  make 
i  point  to  be  too  offensive  to  Indians    with  dis- 
proval.    Meanwhile,  we  very  deeply  regret  the 
1  of  life  among  Earopeans,  and  woald  ltk9  to  ex- 
iles oar  Bincere  sympathy  with  the  families  of  those 
fVo  were  done  to  death  by  the  mob.    The  other 
kly  features  of  these  outbursts  are  the  burning  down 
public  buildings,  the  destruction  of  railway  stations 
i  lines,  and  the  cutting  of  telegraph  wires.  We 
tinder  from  where  the  mobs  obtained  their  supply 
fckerosine  oil  which    they  seem   to  have  freely 
id,  when  we  in  Bombay  are  experiencing  a  famine 
that  illuminant.    While  these  are  serious  crimes 
be  sternly  put  down    by  means  of  exemplary 
itences,  we  regard  them  as  of  less  grave  consequence 
jin.  the  mnrder  of  and  outrages  on  Europeans, 
issibly,  the  anti-English  feeling  has  had  something 
I   do  with  destruction  oE  establishments  closely 
lonected    with  English    enterprise    and  English 
i  thority. 

Most  Ikoppobtunb  Legislation. 
(  Writing  on  the  9th  February  on  the  Rowlatt 
!  lis,  we  observed  :  "  We  are  convinced  that  so  far 
■j1>m  putting  down  revolutionary  crime,  these  Bills, 
\  passed  into  law,  will  give  a  fresh  and  powerful 
jipetoa  to  it.   We  oppose  the  Bills  because  they  are 


bound  to  defeat  their  own  object.''  What  has  happen- 
ed has  not  changed  this  opinion,  but  only  confirmed 
it  with  an  emphasis  which,  we  confess,  is  as  pain- 
fully surpising  to  us  as  it  will  be  to  our  readers.  How 
did  we  come  to  make  'the  statement  ?    We  were  not 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Ahmedabad  and  Amritsar 
mobs.    We  had  no  idea  that  there  will  be  trouble  in 
Delhi,  that  Mr.  Gandhi  will  be  called  to  pacify  the  mob 
in  Delhi,  that  the  Punjab  Government  would  turn 
him  back  from  Palwal,  that  the  telegram  that  he  was 
arrested  and  sent  to  an  unknown  destination  will  be 
flashed  over  the  country.    We  are  no  clairvoyants, 
we  have  no  dealings  with  Himalayan  Mahatmas. 
Uur  opinion  was  based  on  some  study  of  history  which, 
of  all  studies,  helps  the  publicist  most  to  forecast 
the  effects  of  particular  events  or  measures  ;  some 
knowledge  of  the  stress  and  strain  on  public  feeling? 
aud  some  experience  of  human  nature   in  officials 
and  non-officials.Apart  from  the  contents  of  these 
Bills,  the  occasion  chosen  for  their  introduction  could 
not  have  beeu  more  inopportune.    The  country  had 
cheerfully  borne    her    share    of   the  burdens  and 
hardships  consequent  on  the  war.  She  had  given  freely 
of  men  aud  money  and  materials  to  the  cause  of  the 
Empire,  She  was  suffering  acutely  from  high  prices. 
The  rains  had  failed.  A  famine  exceeding  in  severity, 
in  the  opinion  of  some  authorities,  the  famine  of  1899- 
1900,  had  the  people  in  its  grip.  A  terrible  epidemic 
of  influenza   swept  over  the  country  taking  away 
six  million  men,  women  and  children.    Local  epide- 
mics, like  cholera  in  Bombay,    added  to  the  dis- 
tress o£  the  people.    Strikes  in  some  of  the  principal 
industrial  centres  such  as  Madras,    Bombay  and 
Ahmedabad,  had  induced  a  state  of  unrest  in  factory 
workers.   The  Mahomedan  populat  ion  was  disquieted 
by  the  fate  of  Turkey  and  the  future  oE  the  Holy 
places  of   Islam.   The  non-Brahmin  movement  in 
the  Madras  presidency  and    io  Maharashtra,  was 
severely  sfcPiiiniug  the  traditional  ideas  of  the  people. 
The  depressed  classes  were  awakening  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  wrongs.    The  women  of  India 
were  also  beginning  to  look   forward  to  a  wider 
life  than  that  of  wife  and  mother.    In  these  and 
other  ways,  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  a  new 
birth.    It  was  looking    Eorward    eagerly    to  the 
introduction  of  constitutional  reforms  to  give  it  the 
opportunity  of  applying  the  power  and  resources 
of  the  State   to  solve  its   problems    of  national 
reconstruction.     It    was     such  a   time  that  was 
chosen  to  introduce  the  Rowlatt  Bills.    The  organs 
of   Indian   opinion    at    once    sounded  a  note  of 
warning.   "  The   situation  at    present,"  we  wrote 
on   the  26th  January,    "  is   one   which  demands 
sympathetic     and    soothing       measures.  High 
prices,        epidemics,      famine,      are  bearing 
heavily  upon  the   people.    They  ask  for  bread, 
not   for   the  stone  of  repressive   legislation.  No 
Government  which  is  not  entirely  out  of  touch  with 
the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  conutry,  will  proceed 
with  such  proposals  at  such  a  time."    The  Imperial 
Legislative  Council  met.    When  the  principal  Bill 
came  ou  for  the  first  readiag,  it  was  met  by  a  storm 
of  opposition  from,  all  the  Jadian  members.  It  was 
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clear  that  Government  had  not  expected  it.  Sir 
George  Lowndes,  the  Law  Member,  admitted  to  the 
Conncil  that  Government  had  practically  the  whole 
opinion  of  non-offi  sial  members  against  the  Bills 
but,  he  maintained,  it  wonld  be  impossible  for  Go- 
vernment to  surrender  their  judgment  even  to  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  non-official  members.  The  Bill 
was  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  Govern- 
ment accepted  in  the  Select  Committee  two 
amendments  which,  we  are  bound  to  say  in  fairness 
to  them,  they  were  led  to  believe,  would  make 
the  Bill  acceptable  to  a  section  of  Indian  non-official 
members  who,  however,  alterwards  refused  to  regard 
them  as  in  any  way  affecting  their  opposition  to  it. 
The  two  amendments  were,  the  limitation  of  the 
period  of  dnration  to  three  years,  and  the  limitation 
of  the  scope  of  the  Bill  to  anarchic  and  revolutionary 
crime.  As  to  this  latter,  however,  we  must  say  at 
the  same  time  that  the  refusal  ot  Government  to  define 
«  anarchic  and  revolutionary  crime  "  in  the  Act, 
virtually  deprived  the  amendment  of  any  significance. 
When  the  Bill,  as  revised  by  the  Select  Committee, 
came  before  the  Council,  there  were  about  two  hundred 
amendments  to  be  disposed  of  and  the  Council  had  to 
sit  late  into  the  night  one  day  to  clear  off  the  amend- 
ments. The  non-officials  were  fi^htiug  a  losing  game 
bnt  they  were  determined  to  leave  no  loophole 
untried  for  delaying,  if  they  cannot  defeat,  the  Bill.  At 
the  third  reading,  as  a  last  resource,  they  prayed  the 
Viceroy  to  withhuld  his  asseut  to  the  Bill.  His 
Excellency  could  have  easily  done  this.  There  was 
the  Bill,  passed  through  all  the  stages  in  the  Conncil. 
There  is  no  obligation  on  the  Viceroy,  ho  far  as  we 
can  see,  to  give  his  assent  to  it  within  any  period  of 
time.  He  could  have  held  it  over,  till  the  occasion  for 
applying  the  law  arose,  and  given  his  assent  to  it 
immediately  before  he  sanctioned  the  application  of 
its  provisions  to  any  part  of  the  country.  There  wonld 
then  be  before  the  public  a  clear  proof  of  the  necessity 
of  the  law  and  the  action  of  Government  would  have 
evoked  public  support.  Uufortunately,  the  Viceroy  did 
not  take  this  view.  He  gave  his  assent  to  the  Bill. 
Why  do  we  recapitulate  these  things  ?  Not  certainly 
in  a  spirit  of  recrimination.  We  do  so  because  it  is 
being  said  that  the  outbreaks  are  the  result  of 
external  instigation.  Tiiere  may  be  exDernal  instiga- 
tion or  not:  we  do  not  know  and  we  cannot  say.  If 
there  wa?,  the  action  of  Government  helped  the  en- 
deavours of  the  instigators. 

Mr.  Gandhi  and  Satyagbaha. 
Mr.  Gandhi  had  appealed  to  the  Viceroy  to  drop 
the  Bills  and  had  conveyed  to  His  Excellency  the 
intention  of  himself  and  his  friends  to  offer  Satyagraha, 
and  commit  civil  disobedience  of  such  laws  as  a 
committee  to  be  formed  among  themselves  might 
select,  in  the  case  of  their  being  passed  into  law. 
Mr.  Gandhi  has  had  personal  experience  of  Lord 
Chelmslord*s  high  conscientiousness,  exalted  sense 
of  doty,  and  unswerving  allegiance  to  troth,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Champaran  troubles.  In  regard  to 
the  condition  of  Indians  in  Fiji,  His  Excellency's 
views,  it  ia  well-known,  underwent  a  complete  change 


when  he  came  to  know  of  the  actual  state  of  thing 
there.  No  wonder  that,  in  Mr.  Gandhi's  persona 
feelings  for  the  Viceroy  are  mingled  admiration  an 
affection,  and  that  he  speaks  of  him  as  of  a  brothe 
Satyagrahi  from,  of  course,  His  Excellency's  own  poit 
of  view.  It  is  the  sincere  belief  of  everyone  wb 
has  come  in  contact  with  Lord  Chelmsford  that 
he  is  convinced  that  a  course  of  action  is  wron 
or  unjust,  he  will  not  let  any  consideration,  ni 
certainly  that  of  so  unsubstantial  a  thing  as  prestig 
stand  in  the  way  of  a  prompt  and  peremptory  reverss 
of  it,  whatever  may  be  the  consequence  of  such  actio 
Mr.  Gandhi  was  invited  by  the  Viceroy  to  discuss  tl 
position  personally,  but  the  interview  was  infructuoi 
though  most  friendly.  The  Satyagraha  vow  must 
follows:  "  Being  conscientiously  of  opinion  thj 
the  Bills  known  as  the  Criminal  Law  (  Amendment 
Bill  No.  1  of  1919,  and  the  Criminal  Law  (Emergenc 
Powers)  Bill  No.  2  of  1919,  are  unjust,  subversi* 
of  the  principles  of  liberty  and  justice,  and  destrn- 
tive  of  the  elementary  rights  of  individuals  oj 
which  the  safety  of  community  as  a  whole  and  tb 
Slate  itself  is  based,  we  solemnly  affirm  that,  in  tl 
event  of  these  Bills  becoming  law,  we  shall  refas 
civilly  to  obey  these  laws  and  such  other  laws  as 
Committee  to  be  appointed  hereafter  may  think  fi 
until  the  said  measures  are  withdrawn,  and  w 
further  affirm  that  in  this  struggle  we  will  fait! 
fully  follow  truth  and  refrain  from  violence  to  lit 
person  and  property."  The  motives  with  which  M 
G  tndhi  conceived  this  movement  were  thus  8< 
forth  by  him  in  a  private  letter  several  days  befor 
the  public  were  invited  to  take  the  vow  I  " 
you  do  not  provide  the  rising  generation  wit 
an  effective  remedy  against  the  excess  of  authc 
rity,  you  will  let  loose  the  powers  of  vengeanc 
and  the  doctrines  of  the  cult  of  violence  will 
spread  with  a  rapidity  which  all  will  deplora 
Repression  answers  only  so  long  as  you  can  overaw 
people.  But  even  cowards  have  been  known  to  exhibi 
extraordinary  courage  under  equally  extraordinary 
stress.  In  offering  the  remedy  of  self-suffering  which  il 
one  meaning  of  Satyagraha  I  follow  the  spirit  t 
our  civilisation  and  present  the  young  patriot  with  i 
remedy  of  which  he  need  never  despair."  Mr.  Gandb 
i?  perfectly  right.  It  is  the  instinct  of  the  Hindu  t 
attribute  all  inflictions  on  him  to  his  own  past  mi 
deeds,  his  own  Karma  in  previous  births,  and  not  i1 
Government  or  to  any  outside  agency.  The  remed; 
of  course,  i3  to  suffer  uncomplainingly  and  to  inflic 
some  additional  hardships  voluntarily  on  oneself  b 
way  of  penance  to  expedite  the  exhaustion  of  tb 
force  of  the  evil  past.  The  idea  of  breakin 
windows  or  burning  down  buildings  is  absolutel 
inconceivable  to  a  Satyagrahi ;  much  more,  of  cours< 
is  the  thought  of  taking  away  life.  Those  who  d 
not  believe  in  Karma  and  rebirth,  yet  hold  tb 
same  belief  in  the  shape  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarioil 
suffering.  The  suffering  need  not  be  in  the  pel 
son  of  the  sinner.  Christ  died  to  redeem  the  world  froi 
sin.  The  patriot  calls  down  suffering  upon  himself  i 
order  to  save  his  people  from  it.    The  soldier  dies  t 
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ave  his  country.  The  doctor  catches  the  infection  in 
'rying  to  save  his  patient.  All  the  vocations,  except 
hose  termed  commercial,  place  before  their  votaries, 
n  the  last  resort,  pain  and  death  as  an  alternative 

0  be  inexorably  preferred  to  dereliction  of  duty. 
Patriotism  without  snch  an  ultimate  alternative  will 
j  eally  be  the  last  resource  of  the  scoundrel.  India 
[■wes  Mr.  Gandhi  a  debt  immense  of  endless  gratitude 
rar  placing  before  it  in  all  its  stern  severity  the 
f  trait  and  narrow  way  which  persons  who  choose 
'tnblic  life  must  tread  when  occasion  demands  it. 
[Who  can  say  that  India  stood  in  no  need  of  the 
lesson  P  When  the  standard  of  public  life  and 
bctblic  morality  which  Mr.  Gandhi  has  set  before 
'is,  comes  to  be  common  in  India,  there  will  be  far 
ress  scrambling  for  public  positions,  and  those  who 
Kspire  to  lead  the  people  will  realise  the  meaning 
|}>f  the  great  saying  that  he  who  would  be  the  first 
l:iuiong  his  fellows  should  be  as  the  least. 

'     Suggestions  for  Immediate  Consideration. 

1  Mr.  Gandhi,  with  that  fearless  recognition  of  truth 
I  vhich  is  the  mark  of  the  true  Satyagrahi,  has  suspended 
{'the  movement  for,  as  he  frankly  admits,  he  fiads  that 
j be  underrated  the  forces  of  evil  when  he  embarked 
'ppon  a  mass  movement,  We  entirely  agree  with 
lim  that  the  Ahmedabad  and  Viraragaura  outrages 
/would  not  have  occurred  if  the  Punjab  Government 
'bad  not  prevented  his  going  to  Delhi.  Delhi,  too,  would 
fin  all  probablity  have  resumed  its  normal  life  immedi- 
ately. Mr.  Gandhi  points  out  in  his  letter  annonn- 
f ' o\n or  the  snspensionlof  the  movement  that,  in  the  oourse 
\  of  the  Satyagraha  struggle  in  South  Africa,  several 
khousands  of  indentured  Indians  had  struck  work 
phat  was  a  Satyagraha  strike  and,  therefore,  entirely 
[peaceful  and  voluntary.  Whilst  the  strike  was  going 
fon,  a  strike  of  the  European  miners  and  railway  em- 
ployees, etc.,  was  declared.  Overtures  were  made  to 
Mr.  G  .ndhi  to  make  common  cause  with  the  European 
strikers.  As  a  Satyagrahi,  he  did  not  require  a 
'  moment's  consideration  to  decline  to  do  so.  He  went 
'farther,  and  for  fear  of  their  strike  being  classed  with 
the  strike  of  the  Earopeans,  in  which  methods  of  viol- 
ence and  the  use  of  arms  found  a  prominent  place,  it 

was  suspended,  and  Satyagraha  from  that  moment 
^oame  to  be  recognised  by  the  Europeans  of  South 
"Africa as  an  honourable  and  honest  movement,  and 
in  the  words  of    General  Smutts  "  a  constitutional 
i- movement."  "I  can  do  no  less"  adds  Mr.  Gandhi, 
\  "at  the  present  critical  moment.  I  would  be  untrue  to 
Satyagraha  if  I  allowed  it,  by  any  action  of  mine,  to  be 
nsed  as  an  occasion  for  feeding  violence,  for  embit- 
tering the  relations    between  the  English  and  the 
Indians.  Our  Satyagraha  must,  therefore,  now  consist 
in  ceaselessly  helping  the  authorities  in  all  the  ways 
:  available  to  us  as  Satyagrahis  to  restore  order  and 
to  curb  lawlessness.    We  can  turn    the  tragedies 

r 

going  on  before  us  to  good  account,  if  we  could  but 
succeed  in  gaining  the  adherence  of  the  masses  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  Satyagraha."  We 
appland  this  wise  decision  though  we  regret 
that  the  considerations,  which  have  impelled  Mr. 
'  Gandhi  to  it,  did  not  occur  to  him  at  the  outset.  Our 
'  diffeulty  from  the  first  has  been  that  in  Satyagraha 
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against,  the  Rowlatt  Act,  it  was  impossible  to  defer- 
entiate,  so  as  to  make  the  distinction  clear  to  the 
masses,  between  its  aim  which  is  one  we  all  approve 
of,   and    its   method   which  we   all   detest.  Its 
aim,  the   patting  down  of  anarchical   and  revolu- 
tionary criraa,  is   one   which   is   as    dear   to  Mr- 
Gandhi's  heart  as  to   that  of  any  one  else.    It  is  its 
method,    that  of  doing  away    with  the  ordinary 
judicial  safe£;uards  for  the  protection  of  the  innooent, 
which  has  aroused  opposition.  Unless  we  find  a  means 
of  clearly  distinguishing  between  the  two,  the  opponi- 
tion  to  the  method  or  plan  of  the  Act  would  be  con- 
founded by  the  ignorant  masses,  as  we  fear  it  has  been 
with  opposition  to  the  aim  oE  the  Act  and,  consequent- 
ly,  it  may  be  mistaken  for  sympathy  with  anarchical 
crime.  The  idea  of  resisting  other  Acts  for  the  mischief 
of  the  present  one  is  open  toavery  similar  objection. 
Satyagraha,  if  anything,  is  a  movement  of  educating 
the  people.  Now,  one  of  the  first  principles  in  educa- 
tion is  that  the  the  sequence  of  cause  and  consequence, 
should   be  presented  to  the  pupil  in  such  simple 
and   direct    association    that   he  cannot  possibly 
ever  after  make  a  mistake  about  them.    We  have 
fall  faith  in  Satyagraha    as    is    shown     by  the 
quotation  from  Garrison  which  has  been  printel  for 
many  years  past  at  the  head  of  the  Reformer.  But 
each  Satyagrahi  must  give  effect,  to  the  principle  in 
his  own  proper  sphere.    It  is  only  thus  can  he  give 
most  effect  to  it.    The  Editor  of  a  jonrnal,  for  exam- 
ple, will  best  serve  the  cause  by  telliug  the  truth  in 
his    columns,  and  nothing  bnt    the  truth,  whether 
it  pays  to  do  so  or  not.    He  cannot  serve  it  equally 
well  by  selling  in  the  streets  prohibited  publications. 
We  sng»est  to  Mr  G  indhi  that  this  point  must  be 
considered  during  the  present  suspension  of  the  move- 
ment. Civil  disobedience  to  a  law  is  not  always  more 
onerous  than  a  strict  adherence  to  truth  in  a  public 
man,   especially    when   Government  refuse   to  be 
dragged  into  action  by  every  little  urchin  who  hawks 
about  half  a  sheet  of  cyclostyled  foolscap  professing  to 
be  an  unregistered  newspaper.  We  hope  that,  though 
Satyagraha  is  suspended,  there  will  be  no  relaxation 
in  the  effort  to  get  the  Rowlatt  Act  disallowed.  Sir 
George  Lloyd  was  right   when   he  said    that  all 
constitutional  means  of  getting  the  Act  disallowed 
have  not  been  exhausted.    We  suggest  that  a  depu- 
tation of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
should  wait  on  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  and  it 
should,  while  expressing  its  strong  condemnation 
of  and  deep  regret  at  the  recent  outbreaks  of  law- 
|  lessness,  and  its  determination   to  support  Govern- 
ment, beg  him  to  advise  His  Majesty  to  disallow 
the    Act  in   view   of   the   strong  feeling  among 
the  Indian  leaders  against  it.    After   all,   as  His 
Excellency    well  knows,  revolution  and  repression 
are  not  new  things  in  the  world.    Where  experts 
,  in    repression    like    the    Sultan   of    Turkey  and 
the     Tsar    of     Russia    ignomiuiously    failed,  an 
amateur  in  the  art  like  the  Government  of  India  can 
hardly  hope  to  sncoeed.    Let  us,  therefore,  be  done 
with  repressive  measures,  and  let  us  whole-heartedly 
I  embrace  the  policy  of  broad-basing  the  administration 
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on  the  affections  of  the  Indian  people,  which 
is  the  only  policy  consistent  with  British  tradition 
and  calculated  to  breed  contentment  and  a  sense  of 
security  among  us,  and  the  only  policy  which  cau 
bind  India  hy  the  silken  ties  of  love  and  loyalty  to  the 
British  Empire. 

A  GREAT  CHRISTIAN  INDIAN  MISSIONARY 


Since  Indian  Christians  form  the  third  largest 
element  of  India's  population,  all  sections  of  our 
country  are  interested  in  seeing  representative  Indian 
Christians  coming  to  the  front,  and  taking  their  due 
■hare  in  our  common  national  life.  We  call  attention 
to  three  Indian  Christians  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Principal  S.  K.  Rudra,  M.  A.  of  St. 
Stephen's  College,  is  a  representative  in  North  India. 
There  is  a  noble  Christian  College  in  Delhi  of  which 
Principal  Rudra  is  the  distinguished  head.  A  unique 
feature  of  that  institution  is  that  English  Professors 
delight  to  work  as  colleagues  of  their  intensely 
nationalist  Indian  Principal,  Association  with 
Principal  Rudra  was  undoubtedly  the  spark  which 
kindled  in  Mr.  0.  F.  Andrews  (  once  a  Professor  in 
St.  Stephen's  College)  his  active  devotion  to  and 
ardent  advocacy  of  Indian  interests.  Mr.  S.  K.  Datta 
is,  another  great  Iudian  Christian,  who  has  proved 
that  the  profession  of  Christianity  is  not  a  hindrance 
but  a  help  to  his  Indian  patriotism. 

Yet  another  Indian  Christian  who  has  attained  an 
international  position  of  which  all  Indians  may  be 
proud,  is  Mr.  K.  T.  Paul.  In  his  earlier  years  he  was 
a  tutor  in  the  Christian  College  at  Madras.  By  force 
of  intellect  and  character,  Mr.  Paul  has  become  a 
leader  of  the  Indian  National  Missionary  Society 
which  oonducts  Missions  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Bat  it  is  as.  General  Secretary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  that  Mr.  Paul 
is  best  known,  and  has  done  great  work.  For  some 
years  an  American  gentleman,  Mr.  E.  C.  Carter,  was 
its  General  Secretary  in  India.  Mr.  Paul  was,  first, 
Mr.  Carter's  assistant,  then  Associate  General  Secre- 
tary, and  finally,  when  Mr.  Carter  left  India,  he  be- 
came the  General  Secretary, superintending  American, 
European  and  Indian  Secretaries.  American  and 
Earopean  Secretaries  are  as  glad  as  Indians  to  work 
under  Mr.  Paul,1,  and  Mr.  Carter  who,  during  these 
War  days,  has  been  the  General  Secretary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  in  Enropo,  has 
said  that  if  he  should  return  to  India  he  would  be 
proud  to  serve  as  Mr.  Paul's  assistant. 

In  Western  India  the  Indian  Christian  community 
has  not  produced  as  outstanding  a  representative  as 
Principal  Rudra,  Prof.  Datta  or  Mr.  Paul.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  investigate  why  it  has  not  done  so. 
It  may  nevertheless  lay  claim  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  K.  A. 
Hume,  who  by  birth  and  in  spirit  is  and  who  con- 
siders himself  and  is  considered  by  his  countrymen, 
to  be  a  true  Indian.  Dr.  Hume  often  says  that 
while  he  is  "a  Scotch-American-Indian",  since 
his  grand  parents  were  born  in  Scotland,  his  parents 
in  America,  and  Le  in  Bombay,  yet  he  is  especially 


proud  of  being  an  Indian.    In  many  ways  Dr.  I 
has  shown  that  brotherlines*  to  Indians  is  it 
iu  him.    Many  years  ago  when  he  was  about  to 
a  train  from  Madras  to  his  home  in  Ahmeda 
he  was  introduced  to  an  Indian  Christian  win 
travelling  by  the  same  train.    As  they  approi 
Dhond  Junction,  where  both  had  to  change 
jonrney  northward,  Dr.  Hume  pressed  his  newly- 
Iudian  brother  to  break  his  jonrney  at  Ahmedt 
They  reached  the  missionary's   bungalow  at  ^ 
o'clock  at   night.    Dr.   Hume's  family  was 
and  no  preparation  for  a  guest  had  been  made 
the  missionary  begged  his  Indian  brother  to 
in  the  same  bed  with  himself.    This  illustraii 
how  the  man  with  a  white  face  conld  freely  frat. 
with  a  brown-skinned  Indian,    shows  why  Ii 
know  Dr.  Hume  to  be  at  heart  as  well  as  by 
a   genuine  Indian.    For  45  years  Dr.  Hnm« 
laboured  as  a  missionary    in  Western  ludia  it 
j  nection  with  the  American   Marathi  mission 
|  has  its  headquarters  at  Ahmednager,  There  his 
I  has  become  a  household  word  among  all  se 
of  the  Indian  people,  and  throughout  the  Presi« 
it  is  held  in  high  honour,  as  that  of  a  true  eol( 
God.    During  the  last  three  great  famines,  he 
able  to  secure  and  distribute  over  a  lac  of  i 
among  the  starving  people  in  his  district  irresp 
of  their  religions    persuasions.    At    one  tim 
Hume   was  a   member    of  the    Indian  Nal 
Congress,  and  while  striving  as  a  missionary  tog 
mote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people  of  thisi 
(  which  being  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  delicti 
call  bis  native  land)  he  haB  earnestly  endeawl 
to  advance  their  industrial,  social  and  politica'l 
being.-   At  the  same  time,  he  has  always  bl 
loyal  supporter  of  Government  and  a  firm  b«l 
in  the  benefits  to  India  of  the  British  connection! 

Dr.  Hume  is  going  to  America  on  furlougl 
although  he  ardently  desires  to  end  his  days  in  I 
circumstances,  it  is  feared,  may  possibly  staud  1 
way  of  his  return.    We  trnst  this  fear  may  tl 
realised.    One  of  his  objects  in  going  to  Ameridl 
j  is  to  enlist  the  active  sympathy  of  the  Amil 
i  people  in  contributing  towards  a  Famine  Relief {■ 
for  which  an  appeal  has  been  made  by  the  Nail 
Missionary   Council  of  India.    This    reconci  m 
somewhat  to  what  we  should  regard  in  anyB 
American  or  Englishman  who  has,  by  bis  till 
work  in  this  country,  attained  a  position  of  inf  jej 
among  us,  as  rather  quitting  a  post  of  high  dm 
a  time  of  especial  crisis  when  his — or  her — prill 
here  is  most  needed,  and  is  likely  to  be  most  aim 
Another  object  which  Dr.  Hume  has  at  hearW 
I  arouse    the  spirit  of  missionary  enterprise  itMf 
men  and  women  of  the  American  Universities* 
a  view  to  encouraging  them  to  come  out  to  lujw 
large  numbers.    Almost   every  foreign  Missw 
Society  working  in  India  is  calling  out  forlnt 
;nen,  partly  on  account  of  the  burden  whiciH 
nay   have  to   shoulder   in  carrying  on  the  fro 
Lid  down  by   the   German  Missionary  SocW 
\Ve  trust  that  Dr,  Hume's  efforts  in  this  dirfcti 
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meet  with  much  success.    Apart  from  their  - 
/proselytising,  efforts,  the  ;  Christian  ..Missionaries  in 
1  ndia, .  English,  and  American,  are  the  representa- 
tives of  the.  spiritual  basis  of  Western  civilization. 
Western  civilization  is  essentially  spiritual  at  its  fOO,tA; 
or  it  will  not  be  a  civilization,  whatever  else  it  may 
be.    Without  them.  Western  civilization  in  India 
will  be  represented  only  by  planters  and  merchants 
whp  are  here  to  make  money,  and  the  officials  who 
,  are  finding  it  increasingly  the  easier  way  to  rely  on 
the  arm  of  the  flesh  to  uphold  their  authority  in  this 
country.    It  may  be  that  all  Christian  Missionaries 
ft<  Jc^  ,;not;  always fully ^jjalisj , Jhat^tbey  are  hereto 
represent  the  Christ-side  of  western  civilization,  and 
that,  sometimes,  following  the  line  of  least  resistance, 
they  act  as  if  they  were  but  a  part  of  the  paraphern- 
alia of  the  dominance  of  coloured  races  by  white 
races.    In  so  far  as  they  fail  to  realise  that  they  have 
a  higher  and  nobler  mission  than  to  further  the  com- 
mercial and  political  exploitation  of  the  East  by  the 
West,  and  that  they  owe  it  to  their  Master  to  oppose 
in  all  ways  such  exploitation,  their  presence  in  India 
is  of  no  particular  significance  either  to  us  or  to  the 
religion  and  civilization  which  they  represent  among 
us.    We  venture  to  say  that  the  tendency  of  some 
missionary  journals  in  this  country  to  support,  on 
grounds  which  belie  the  history  of  their  own  countries, 
coercive  legislation  which  is  opposed  by  the  best 
and  most  responsible  Indian  opinion:  with  a  singular 
unanimity,  does  not  materially  help  the  cause  of 
Christianity,  which  they  have  at  heart.  •  When  all  is 
said,, however,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  who  is 
dedicated  tp.the  service.of  phrist,  unless  he  is  a  rank 
jiuppstor,  to  tbrget  Calvary.   The  Christian  Missions 
have  given  us  great  exemplars  of ,  saintly  lives  glow- 
ing with  the  fervour  of  the  Master  in  the  service  of 
humanity.   They  gave  us  the  high-souled  Lefroyy 
the  late  Metropolitan  of  India.    They  have  given  us 
Andrews    The  Rev.  Dr.  R.  A.  Hume  undoubtedly 
belongs  to  the  noble  band  of  Christian  Missionaries 
who  have  served  India  with  a  single  eye  to  her  high- 
est, interests.    It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  think  of  him 
as  a  non-Indian,  so  closely  has  he  identified  himself 
with  our  joys  and  sorrows,  our  griefs  and  triumphs. 
We  earnestly  trust  that  he    will   come  back  to 
our  country — his  as  much  as  that  of  any  Indian — to 
remain  with  us  and  help  us  and  hearten  ns  to  bear 
the  bitter  cross  which,  as  Good  Friday  reminds  up, 
is  to  India,  as  to  all  mankind,  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
the  Life. 
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This  leads  us  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  parties  or  of 
the  desiderotion  for  euch  parties  in  Madras.  There  is  this 
peculiarity  in  Madras  that  every  oue  who  becomes,  or  poses  as 
a  leader,  finds  it  indispensable  to  start  a  party  of  his  own 
ani  when  aggrieved  gets  an  additional  stimulus  to  launch  on 
this  tine  qua  non.  Among  the  prominent  parties  are 
thoBe  of  Mrs.  Besant,  the  Hindu,  Dr.  Nair  and  the  Moderates. 
It  is  said  by  some  that  the  Moderate  party  in  Madras  is  as 
deal  as  Dodo,  or  if  there  be  any  remnant  of  it,  it  has  coalesced 
with  tb*t  of  Mrj,  Bezant.    Now,  she  wants,  to  .have  two 


stringB  to  her  bow  ;  not  content  with  being  Ihe  undisputed 
leader  of  one  party-^alrealy'  the  headr:  of  a  -great  religious 
,;  mdvement;  alio— sW "wants  to  nawjpirty  whioh  may 

"also  shelter  some  6f  the  Moderates;    Ot  We  raiion  d*  $tr§  and 
the  ethics  of  such  a  niove;Ve  ^av3  already  given  an  inkling. 
*  Thetf  there  'is  what  isEffcplicd  the'party  W  the  Hindu  or  of 
Mr.  Kasturi  Ranga  Ayengar.  -Being  fully  in  touch  with 
Madras  politics, Tl' doubt .  r  whether, .  thjare.  is  anything  like  a 
party  of  the  Hindu  in  Madras.    On  the  other  band,  the 
Hindu  has  no  party  of  its  own.    It    represents  a  school  of 
thought  of  which  it  is  the  most  vigorous,  '  well-informed  and 
acceptable  exponent.    Tiie  Hindu'  with  all  its  faults  is  be- 
loved of  Madras  as  it  is  the  surest  guide  to  public  opinion. 
Tfii*-aSe<aion';d«:Walt  deserved  ty.JhjS'.J&'jil^MM  it  has  done 
yeoman  service  to  the  causa  of  th 3  couatry  and  as,  especially 
during  the  troublous  and  momentous,,  situations  of  the  last 
fifteen,  years,  it  has  never  faltored  a  bit  from  its  straight 
and  uncompromising  course.     Any  attempt,  therefore,  to 
tamper  with  this  mutual  loyalty  and  to  seduce  people  to  their 
time  serving  policy  by  conjuring  the  usual  string  of  words, 
conspiracies  and  campaign  of  calumnies,  will  be  completely 
ineffectual  and  will  only  react  on  them  like  a  boomerang  :% 
so  me  people  have  already  learnt  it  to  their  cost. 

Coming  to  Dr.  Fair's  party,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
the  greatest    admiration  for  Dr.  ^Nair    in   spite    of  his 
temporary    aberrations    and    that    I    have    always  held 
that  he  is  a  victim  of  circumstances.    -Ha  as  well  as  Mr. 
Thiagaraja  Chetti  has  been  driven  to  that  queer  situation 
by  the    tactics    of    petty    and    small-minded    men  who 
sumehiw  hold  the  strings  of.  party  politics.   Dr.  Nair  ha9 
always  my  sympathies  and  sjma  of  our  Madras  friends  woul  \ 
have  tried  even  the  patience  of  an.  angel.   Dr.  Nair  who  took 
up  the  challenge  and  fl  iug  b  ick  the  insult  when  Mr.  H.  K. 
Beauchamp  of  the  Madras [M'^il  cilled  Surendranath  Bannerji 
arid'lys  supporters, as  demagogues, '  who  "had' .so  often  opposed 
and  braved /the  auger  °K  the  bureaucracy,  who  in  the  Senate 
exposed  the  cunning  policy  of  dumping  on  India  costly  but 
useless  experts— which  policy  India  is  being  threatened  with 
by  a  deluge  of  costly  experts  on  a  wide  and  furious  scale^ — it 
was  this  Dr.  Nair  who  was  driven  into  the  enemy's  camp  by 
stupid  mishandling.    Not  even  when  he  returned  disgusted 
from  the   Hospital  ship,  did  the  Madras  .party  polit  cians 
have  the    political  foresight    an  1  acumen    to  utilize  his 
unequalled  energy  aui  abilities  for  the  National  cause.  Mrs, 
Be3ant  is  a  little  bit  responsible  for  this.    Of  course,  1 
do  not  forget  that,  in  tha  •  Legislative   Council,  he  mors 
often  voted  on  the  .  official  si  ie  .  thin  on  the  non-official 
side  and  I,  aloag  with  others,  have  a  grudge  against  him  o  i 
that  accouut.    Still  nothing  would  excuse  the  folly  of  such 
tactics,  and  men  who  talk  of  selt-sacrifice  and  give  and  tak  > 
policy  should  have  known  better  than  to  have  pitted  themselves 
against  a  veteran  but  extreniily  intractable  politician.  The 
pity  of  it  is  that  Mr,  Kasturi   Ranga  Iyengar  and  Dr.  Mair, 
who  were  two  inseparables,  if  I  am  hot"  mistaken,  were  force  1 
'nto  two  opposite  camps.  As  for  Mr.  Thiagaraja  Chetti,  il  muse 
hejjsaid,  in  .spitaiaf  his  Brahmanophohja  and  violent  outburst-*, 
ihire  is  more  /patriotism,  more  genuine  ring  in  his  speeches 
as  President  of  the  South,  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  -his  views  on  Fiscal  Autonomy,  Railway  Nationalizitio  i 
and  the  Financial  Policy  of  the  Government,  than  in  the  er- 
ratic attitude  adopteJ,  and  unpatriotic  and  perverse  vi«  ws  ex- 
pounded, by  some  leaders  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  C  unci!" 
One  thing,  I  must  offer  as  person  il  explanation  and  i hat  is 
my  admiration  for  both,  and  my  faith  in  them  is  unimpaired 
as  I  can  claim  to  have,  curiously  enough,  not  read  a  sinsrle 
issue  of  the  Justice,  and  1  don't  regret  it.    How  I  wish  U:  t 
Nair  and  Mr.  Ghctty  joined  the  popular  party  again  » 
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After  a'l  thera  is  the  question  whether  there  is  room  for 
more  parties  than  one,  in  M-tdras  and  in  India.  Of  course, 
the  R'iform9  schema  h«  been  a  bone  of  contention  and,  with 
some,  it  has  heen  the  easiest  way  to  fanae  and  leadership* 
Barring  the  Reforms  Schem-5,  in  all  other  causes,  we  are  la- 
bouring under  the  same  disadvantages.  Sir  Thomas  Holland 
to  whose  official  life  as  Direotor  o?  G°ology,  one  must  read 
P.  N.  Bose's  evidence  before  Publio  Services  Commission, 
whose  Presidentship  of  the  Industrial  Commission  was  mark, 
ed  by  the  Peerbhoy  evidence,  under  whose  chairmanship  of  the 
Munitions  Board,  only  3  Indians  were  appointed  among  300 
officers,  who  is  now  making  quips  at  poor  but  indefatigable 
Sanua,  this  Sir  Thomas  Holland  presiding  over  the  Commerce, 
Industry  and  Railway  Departments  ;  Mr,  Montagu,  frighten- 
ed  away  by  the  revolt  of  the  I.C.S.,  sanctioning  every  de- 
mand for  increased  emoluments  of  the  Services,  Police, 
Medical,  I.C.S.  etc  j  Railway  policies  adopted  not  with  the 
sole  eye  to  Indian  interest  .  Fiscal  autonomy  and  industrial 
reconstruction  suited  to  the  best  advantage  of  Indians  and 
Indians  only  not  still  outlined  ,  and  many  other  vital  ques- 
tions of  Education  and  Sanitation  pending,  should  there  be 
too  many  parties  in  India  ?  Are  the  Moderates  as  well  as 
the  non-Brahmins  going  to  confine  their  activities  only  to  the 
Reforms  Scheme  ?  Are  all  these  questions  taboo  to  the  Mod. 
erate  Conference  or,  pirhaps,  doe3  Sir  D.  E.  Wacha  correctly 
voice  the  views  of  all  M>derates  by  his  extraordinary  per- 
formances? It  is  deplorable  that  the  Congress  is  forgetting 
other  problems  and  thu3  deviating  from  the  principles  of 
Ranade,  Dadhabhai  Naoroji,  R.  C.  Dutt  and  Gokhale.  Let 
us  peg  away  at  the  Reforms  Scheme  by  all  means  but  let  its 
be  under  no  illusion  that,  on  other  problems,  the  fight  with 
the  vested  interests  will  be  more  stiff  and  troublesome.  If 
we  don't  wake  up  now,  they  will  have  their  own  w»v,  whe- 
ther on  Railway  Nationalization,  Fiscal  Autonomy,  Railway 
and  Military  Expenditure,  Industrial  policy  to  benefit  Indians 
or  others,  Expenditure  on  Social  needs  or  on  Inciease  of 
Salaries  and  it  will  be  too  late  then  to  mend  matters.  There 
is  room  for  only  one  party  in  India  and  "the  present  attitude 
of  Government,  the  Rowlatt  Bills  and  the  amazing  declarations 
of  the  Viceroy  last  month  as  to  the  undiminished  powers  to 
be  wielded  by  the  bureaucracy  "  as  the  Bombay  Chronicle  has 
put  it,  peremptorily  demand  that  there  shall  be  one  strong 
united  party  even  including  Dr.  N«ir  and  Mr.  Chetti.  There 
is  no  reason  why  a  Special  United  Congress  should  not  be 
convened  to  discuss  every  other  question  except  the  Reforms 
I  shall  conclude  this  with  the  hope,  let  not  mental  aberrations 
dotage,  insincerity,  jealousy,  intrigue,  glib  tongue  cumber 
Indian  politics  for  some  time  at  least. 
  «  UNION.'' 
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Social  Intercourse  between  Europeans  and  Indians  : 
Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  been  publishing 
letters  from  correspondents  on  the  subject  of  social 
intercourse  between  Europeans  and  Indians.  All 
these  correspondents  miss  the  central  point,  that 
there  can  be  real  social  intercourse  only  between 
equals,  and  that  political  inequality  is  about  the 
worst  and  most  irritating  form  of  social  inequality. 
It  is  significant  that  educated  Indian  women  feel  the 
difference  of  political  status  an  even  greater  bar  than 
men.    The  reason,  perhaps,  is  that  the  better  class 
Englishman  in  India  is  more  particularly  careful  in 
social  intercourse  with  Indians  to  throw  a  veil  over 
the  difference  of  political  status  than  his  womankind. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  no  reflection  is  intended  on 
those  Indians  and  Europeans  who.do  not  find  the  dif- 
ference of  political  status  a  bar  to  social  intercourse. 
There  are  kinds  and  degrees  of  social  intercourse, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  several  kinds  of  it  are 
possible    even  in   the  existing  state   of  things. 
Dinners   at    the    Taj    Mahal     Hotel,  auction 
bridge  at  the  Orient  Club,  and  tennis  and  tea  at  the 
Willingdon  Sports  Club,  have  their  use,  if  only  as 
helping  to  remove  the  sense  of  strangeness,  thus 
paving  the  way  to  better  things.   But  what  con- 
cerns a  man  most  intimately  is  his  work  and  his 
home,  and  the  social  intercourse  which  is  possible 
between  persons  who  know  little  of  and  care  less 
for  what  one  another  do  or  how  one  another  live, 
cannot  a  priori  lead  to  any  very  deep  mutual  under- 
standing ;  and,  we  fear,  it  leads  sometimes  to  mis- 
understanding.    There  are  also  positive  reasons  for 
keeping  these  forms  of  social  intercourse  within  strict 
limits.  They  are  expensive,  and  while,  no  doubt,  most 
of  those  who  patronise  them  can  afford  them,  it  is 
just  possible  that  some  also  take  to  them  who  can  not. 
The  most  serious  objection,  in  our  opinion,  however, 
is  that  these  kinds  of  social  intercourse  involve,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  a   corresponding  deprivation  of 
social  intercourse  with  one's  family.    They  may  be 
a  wholesome  and,    perhaps,    pleasant   change  to 
persons  who  are  able  or  obliged  to  spend  the  larger 
part  of  the  day  in  the  bosom  of  their  families,  but 
to  those  who  are  not  in  that  position — and  some 
persons  social  intercourse  with  whom  is  worth  while 


cultivating  are  among  them — it  means  giving  so  much 
less  of  their  leisure  time  to  their  wives  and  children 
who  have  the  largest  claim  to  it.  The  effect  of 
the  club  habit  on  family  life  is  a  matter  of  comment 
even  in  England,  especially  since  women,  too,  have 
begun  to  imitate  the  men.  In  Bombay  complaints 
come  now  and  then  to  one's  ears  of  club  life 
encroaching  on  the  family  life.  We  have  for  these 
among  other  reasons  been  unable  to  look  upon  the 
multiplication  of  institutions  for  these,  what  may  be 
called,  superficial  forms  of  intercourse,  except  as  a 
tentative  and  rather  inadequate  substitute  tor  real 
social  intercourse  which  can  only  be  in  the  intimacy 
of  the  home  life.  The  object  of  social  intercouse  being 
to  get  to  know  one  another,  to  understand  one 
another's  mind,  real  social  intercourse  is  only 
possible,  at  any  rate  to  those  who  do  not  play 
auction  bridge  or  tennis,  and  find  it  necessary  to  go  to 
bed  early  in  order  to  cope  with  their  work  from  day 
to  day,  in  their  own  proper  setting  in  their  homes. 


Some  Practical    Difficulties.    A  correspondent 
writing  to  the  Times  of  India  has  very  properly 
pointed    out     that    some    Indians    who  enjoy 
the  hospitality  of  Englishmen  do  not  reciprocate 
it.     We    have  always    held    and    acted  on  the 
principle  that   an   Indian,    unless    he    is    in  a 
position  to  return  an    Englishman's  hospitality, 
should  as  far  as  possible  avoid  taking  advantage  of  it. 
The  main  difficulty  in  reciprocating  the  hospitality 
of  Europeans  in  India,  or  in  offering  it  to  them,  is 
that  the  European  expects,  or  is  believed  to  expect, 
the  Indian  to  overhaul  his  household,  and  convert 
it  for  the    time  being  into  an  imitation,    it  can 
only  be   a  poor    one,    of  the  European's  own, 
as  a  necessary  condition  of  having  the  pleasure 
of    entertaining  the  latter    as  his  guest.  Apart 
from  the  trouble  and   worry  and  expense  which 
this  involves,   we  do  not  think  any   guest  has 
a  right    to    expect  such  a    transformation  on 
the  part  of  his  host.    A  friend  once  asked  this 
writer  whether  he  should  procure  some  liquor- 
as  no  stock  of  it  was  kept  in  the  house,  as  in 
most  Indian  homes — for  a  European  guest.  The 
advice  given  was  that  be  should  on  no  account  depart 
from  his  principle,  and  that  the  guest,  if  he  was 
a  right-minded  man,  would  appreciate  it  more  than 
the  supply  of  liquor.   A  large  number  of  families  in 
India  are  vegetarian,  and  the  question  of  providing 
animal  food  for  guests  is  an  insuperable  difficulty. 
If  meat  and  liquor  are  to  be  brought  in,  some  one 
to  serve  them  will  also  have  to  be  engaged,  as 
the  people  in  the  house  will  not  touch  these  things, 
and  cases  have  occurred  where,  being  obliged  to  do 
so,    their   physical    repulsion    got  the  better  of 
their  sense    of  propriety,  to  their    own  intense 
mortification.     We    are    glad    to  say    that  an 
increasing   number    of    Englishmen   and  women 
find  it  not  only  possible,  but,  we  think,  enjoyable  to 
be  guests  at  Indian  homes  exactly  in  the  Indian 
manner.    We  are  sure  that  such  people  will  cordi- 
ally testify  to  the  complete  unreserve  with  which  the 
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freedom  of  the  Indian  home  is  extended  to  them.  We 
have  known  orthodox  Hindu  women  taking  English 
ladies  who  conform  to  the  usages  of  the  house 
to  their  very  kitchens,  which  in  Indian 
homes  are  places  of  ceremonial  sanctity, 
and  treating  them  in  every  respect  as  members 
of  the  family.  Such  friendships  are  some  of  the 
deepest  in  one's  experience,  and  in  them  the 
race  feeling  has  simply  ceased  to  exist.  So  far  from 
Englishmen  and  women  finding  their  existence  in 
India  rendered  difficult  when  political  inequalities 
cease,  we  really  think  that  it  is  only  then  that  they 
will  have  a  chance  of  leading  a  full  life  among  us  in 
place  of  the  artificial,  and  rather  parasitic,  existence 
which  they  are  now  forced  to  lead  in  this  country. 


The  Ninth  All-India  Hindi  Conference-  The 
Ninth  All-India  Hindi  Conference  held  its  sit- 
tings in  Bombay  for  three  days  commeucing  from 
the  19th  instant  under  the  presidentship  ol  the  Hon. 
Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya,  one  of  the  originators 
and  promoters  of  the  movement  to  have  Bindi  accept- 
ed as  the  common  language  of  India.  The  movement 
has  secured  in  Mr.  Gandhi  a  powerful  auxiliary. 
Apart  from  the  personalities  of  these  two  eminent 
patriots,  the  spirit  of  the  time  is  most  propitious  to  it. 
At  no  time  was  the  desire  of  the  several  parts  and 
communities  of  India  to  know  one  another  intimately, 
to  read  the  thoughts  of  one  another,  to  feel,  strength- 
ened by  one  another's  sympathy,  to  mourn  one 
another's  sorrows,  to  feel  one  another's  sufferings  and 
hnmiliations  as  one's  own,  and  to  feel  proud  of  one 
another's  kinship,  stronger  and  deeper  than  it  is  to- 
day. And  this  not  only  among  English-educated 
Indians,  but  also  equally  among  the  uou- 
English-knowing  masses,  uot  only  among  men  but  also 
among  women.  The  centrifugal  force  which  has 
for  centuries  past  operated  to  divide  and  sub-divide 
the  Indian  people  seems  to  have  suddenly,  mysteriously, 
given  place  to  a  centripetal  force  which  is  gathering 
strength  with  each  passing  hour.  Of  course,  the 
suddenness,  the  mystery,  is  only  apparent.  British  rule 
and  English  education  have  slowly,  steadily  under- 
mined the  centrifugal  tendencies.  The  very  pressure 
of  that  rule  has  forced  together  the  various  com- 
ponent parts  of  our  vast  population.  This  mechani- 
cal process  has  been  intensified  by  the  growth  oE  a 
conscious  desire  for  unity  due  to  English  education  and 
to  the  religions,  social  and  political  movements  which 
are  its  direct  outcome.  In  the  secular  field,  the  all- 
India  Hindi  movement  is  the  most  important  move- 
nient  towards  national  unity. 


English  and  Hindi.  While  English  must  be 
the  language  of  communication  between  India 
and  the  outside  world,  the  medium  o£  com- 
munication between  the  people  of  different 
parts  of  the  country  must  be  one  of  the 
Indian  vernaculars.  The  great  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  the  English  language  becoming  the  lingua  franca 
of  India  is  that,  throughout  its  long  and  noble 
history,  it  has  had  no  point  of  contact  with  Indian 
culture.  The  case  is  entirely  different  with  the  ver- 
naculars. Behind  all  the  different  vernaculars  of 
India,  there  is  a  common  culture  of  which,  indeed, 
they  are  so  many  different  modes  of  expression. 
This  fact  of  a  common  culture  underlying  the  vernacu- 
lar languages  and  literatures  explains  the  remark- 
able rapidity  and  ease  with  which  women  and 
children,  even  more  than  men,  from  one  part 
of  the  country  acquire  the  idiom  of  any  other  part  of 
it.  The  thoughts  being  the  same  everywhere,  the 
words  offer  little  difficulty  to  the  new  comer.  The 
demand  for  a  common  language  and  the  proposition 


that  it  most  be  one  of  the  Indian  vernaculars,  being 
granted,  there  are  quite  a  number  of  a  priori  reasons 
in  favour  of  Hiudi  being  that  vernacular.  For  one 
thing,  Hindi  alone  has  in  the  shape  of  an  All-India 
movement  put  forth  its  claim  to  be  the  common 
language  of  India.  There  is  no  All-India  Bengalee, 
All-India  Marathi  or  All-India  Tamil  or  Telngu 
Conference.  All  the  other  vernacnlars  would  seem 
to  be  kept  back  by  the  consciousness  that  they  can 
never  aspire  to  an  AU-Iudia  suffrage.  Their  very 
names  operate  as  a  hindrance  to  their  laying  claim  to 
an  All-India  character.  Hindi,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  advantage  of  a  name  which  is  itself  an  inspi- 
ration to  an  All-India  claim,  aud  it  is,  as  we  said, 
the  only  Indian  vernacular  which  has  "affirmed  its 
will  and  its  power  to  be  the  common  language  of  the 
country. 


Arguments  for  Hindi.  There  are  other  strong  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  the  claim  of  Hindi.  It  is  spoken  by 
over  80  millions  of  the  people  of  India,  Bengali,  which 
has  the  uext  numerous  clientele,  being  spoken  only 
by  48  millions.  Hindi  is  closer  than  any  other  verna- 
cular to  pure  Sanskrit  which  is  the  basic  language 
of  all  the  vernaculars  of  India  except  those  of 
Southern  India.  Even  the  Dravidiau  languages, 
however,  have  so  freely  borrowed  their  vocabulary 
from  Sanskrit  that,  in  their  most  developed  literary 
forms,  they  tend  to  consist  of  Sanskrit  uouns  and 
adjectives  stringed  together  by  vernacular  preposi- 
tions and  verbs,  ludeed,  the  objection  to  Hiudi,  as 
the  common  language  of  India,  on  the  score  of  its 
being  alien  to  Sontheru  India,  is  much  over-rated. 
English  is  no  nearer  Tamil  or  Telngu,  Malayalam  or 
Canarese ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  far  more  alien  to 
them  than  Hindi  in  form  aud  contents.  Nevertheless, 
the  people  of  the  South  have  taken  to  it  quite  as 
readily  as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  When 
Todar  Mai  made  Persian  compulsory  in  the  Moghul 
administration,  the  Hindus  no  doubt  felt  that  it  was 
utterly  alien  to  them.  English  has  at  least  one  thing 
in  common  with  Indian  Vernaculars  :  it  i3  written 
from  left  to  right,  whereas  Persian  is  written  from 
right  to  left.  But  in  a  centnry  the  Hindus  beoame,  as 
acknowledged  by  all  historians,  the  masters  of  their 
Mahomedan  conntrymen  in  Persian.  We  are  sure 
that,  if  the  restj  of  the  country  agrees  on  Hindi  for 
the  common  vernacular  of  India,  the  South  will  in  a 
short  time  acquire  such  proficiency  in  it  as  to  asto- 
nish the  denizens  of  Prayag  and  Kashi.  Southern 
India  became  the  centre  of  Sanskrit  learning  when 
Northern  India  fell  under  Mahomedan  influence,  and 
Maharshi  Devendra  Nath  Tagore  tells  us  in  his  auto- 
biography that,  when  he  wanted  to  promote  Sanskrit 
learning  in  the  Brahmo  Samaj  in  Bengal,  he  sent  for 
aDravidian  Pandit  as  the  purest  exponent  of  Sanskrit 
accent.  The  Devanagari  alphabet  in  which 
Hindi  is  written,  is  used  for  Marathi  also,  and  its 
substitution  for  the  other  northern  Indian  ver- 
naculars offers  no  great  difficulty.  In  the  South 
also,  it  has  been  popularised  by  the  Department 
of  education  and  the  University .  recognising  it  as 
the  sole  medium  of  Sanskrit  writing  in  supersession 
of  the  old  Grantha  character.  All  those  who  take 
Sanskrit  as  their  second  language,  a  growing  number, 
are,  therefore,  already  familiar  with  Devanagari.  Before 
concluding,  we  may  point  out  that  it  is  not  proposed 
by  the  Conference  to  substitute  Hiudi  for  the 
vernaculars.  The  local  vernaculars  will,  of  course, 
have  precedence,  but  it  is  desired  that  Hindi  may 
be  learnt  as  a  second  language  at  some  part  of  a 
child's  education.  The  only  difficulty  worth  con- 
sidering is  how  this  jnew  subject  can  be  introduced 
into  already  over-crowded  curricula. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

We  reprint  today  the  Government  of  India's  Reso- 
lntion  on  the  present  situation.  We  have  taken  the 
liberty  of  numbering  the  paragraphs  with  a  view  to 

,  avoid  burdening  oor  comments  here  with  quotations 
from  it.    We  welcome  the  publication  of  this  Resolu- 

j  tion  explaining  the  views  of  Government  as  publicity 
and  discussion  are  the  most  potent  correctives  of 
misunderstanding.  We  welcome  it  also  as  a  proof 
that  the  Government  of  India  recognise  that  they 
must  have  public  opinion  behind  them  in  order  to 
carry  on  their  duties  as  a  Government  in  this  country. 
The  present  situation  which  Government  hold  (paral 

|  of  their  Resolution)  has  arisen  out   of  the  agitation 

i  against  the  Rowlatt  Act,  is  really  due  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  in  the  face  of  the  unanimous  protest 

'  of  Indian  non-official  members  and  the  equally 
solid  opposition  of  Indians  of  all  shades    of  opinion 

j  throughout  the  country.  Almost  every  Indian  mem- 
ber told  Government  that  the  passing  of  the  Bill 
was  sure  to  have  that   effect.   -The  Government  Re- 

f  solution  says  (  para  2  )  that  the  opponents  of  the 

j  Bill  stated  that  a  campaign  of  agitation  against  it 
would  be  organized  throughout  India.  This  is  hardly 

'  a  fair  representation  of  what  was  actually  said  in  the 
council.  We  quote  From  the  speeches  of  Messrs. 
Jinnah  and  Sastry.  "And  the  last  ground  why  I 
oppose  this  measure,"  said  Mr.  Jinnah,  "is  that,  my 
lord,  I  do  not  wish  to  state  it  by  way  of  any  threat  or 
intimidation  to  Government,  but  I  wish  to  state  it 
because  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that,  if  these  mea- 
sures are  passed,  you  will  create  in  this  country  from 
one  end  to  the  other  a  discontent  and  agitation,  the 

'  like  of  which  you  have  not  witnessed,  and  it  will 
have,  believe  me,  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
good  relations  that  have  existed  between  the  Go- 

|  vernment  and  the  people."  Mr.  Sastry  was  even 
more  explicit.  He  concluded  a  powerful  speech  thus: 

'»  Now  there  is  only  one  more  remark,  my  lord,  I  mast 
make  and  that  in  justice  to  the  foiling  in  the  country  of 
which  for  the  moment  I  am  the  spokesman.    I  do  not  think 

i  the  Hou'ble  the  Law  Member  coald  have  meant  all  that  he 
Baid  when  he  gaid  that  some  of  us  were  indulging  in  threats 

1  of  agitation.  I  venture  to  think  that  no  one  here  who  has 
spoken  against  the  Bill  indulged  in  anything  which  might 
truthfully  be  described  as  a  threat  of  agitation.  None  of  us, 
certainly  none  of  the  Moderates,  I  take  leave  to  say,  has 
power  to  wo  and  stir  np  a  violent  agitation  in  the  country. 
It  is  impossible.    The  agitation  must  be  there  already.  The 

i    heart  must  be  throbbing  if  any  words  that  we  use  here  can 

I  have  a  possible  effect  on  the  general  political  atmosphere. 
The  agitation  is  there.  I  wish  to  assure  my  official  colleagues 

j    that  none  of  us  has  had  a  share  yet  in  this   business,  but  if 

I,    our  appeals  fall  flat,  if  the  Bill  goes  through,  I  do  not  believe 

j    there  is  anyons  here  who  would  be  doing  his  duty  if  he  did 

■  not  join  the  agitation.  That  is  not  a  threat.  I  take  leave  to 
think  that  is  by  no  means  a  threat.     Anyhow  I  am  the  best 

rj   judge  of  my  own  mind,  audi  do  not  iudulge  in  any  threat. 

j    1  have  yet  borne  no  part  in  this  agitation,  but  if  everything 

:    goes  wrong,  if  we  are  face  to  face  with  this  legislation,  how 
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it  is  possible  for  me  with  the  views  that  I  hold,  to  abstain 
from  agitation,  I,  for  one,  cannot  say." 

These  men  say  that  if  you  pass  the  Bill  you  will 
create  an  agitation  from  which  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  to  keep  out.  This  is  represented  in  the  Reso- 
lution as  stating  that  a  campaign  of  agitation  would 
be  organized  throughout  India.  It  is  usually  a  good 
rule  for  individuals  and  for  Governments  which,  in 
the  ultimate  analysis,  are  a  number  of  individuals, 
to  consider,  first  of  all,  what  is  wrong  with  them- 
selves before  proceeding  to  cast  aspersions  on  others. 
It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  Indian  leaders 
shared,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  by  some 
(probably  several)  thoughtful  Englishmen,  that 
Government  committed  a  great  blunder  in  forcing 
the  Bill  through  as  they  did.  If  Government 
frankly  say  so  and  appeal  to  the  country  for  coopera- 
tion, it  would,  even  after  all   that  has  happened, 

rally  round  them  to  a  man. 

***** 

The  Resolution  then  refers  (  para  2  )  to  the  passive 
resistance  which,  by  the.  way,  is  a  very  inadequate 
rendering  of  the  satyagraha,  movement,  and  men- 
tions quite  correctly  that  the  dangers  of  it  were 
pointed  out  by  many  public  men  of  moderate  views. 
But  these  same  public  men  had  protested  strongly 
against  the  passing  of  the  Rowlatt  Act,  and  the 
very  manifestos  in  which  they  deprecated  satyagraha, 
opened  with  a  condemnation  oE  that  Act  and  the 
necessity  of  getting  it  vetoed  by  His  Majesty  by  con- 
stitutional agitation  These  warnings  were  unheeded, 
says  the  Resolution.  We  venture  to  add  by  Govern- 
ment no  less  than  by  the  promoters  of  satyagraha.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  join  the  satyagraha  movement 
for  the  reasons  which  we  have  given  in  previous 
articles.  But  it  will  be  the  merest  affectation  in  any 
practical  social  reformer,  and  a  journal  devoted  to 
social  reform,  to  profess  a  superstitious  horror  of 
disobeying  a  law  which  can  lay  claim  to  no  moral 
force  behind  it.  Such  a  protestation  will  come 
with  an  ill- grace  from  those  who  have  disobeyed  long- 
established  social  laws,  consecrated  by  the  usage  of 
centuries,  and  have  advocated  such  disobedience  in 
others.  Englishmen  have  applauded  such  disobe- 
dience. Lord  Sydenham's  main  objection  to  consti- 
tutional reform  in  India  is  that  the  spirit  of  such 
disobedience  has  not  extended  to  the  masses.  The 
fact  that  Indian  society  is  not  able  to  visit  our  dis- 
obedience with  pain3  and  penalties,  and  even  where 
it  is  able  to  inflict  some  penalties,  is  unwilling,  out 
of  the  abundance  of  its  charity,  to  do  so,  is  a  reason 
why,  in  the  mind  of  every  man  who  has  not  the 
soul  of  a  cad,  its  laws  should  receive  more,  not  less, 
revereuce  than  those  which  are  able,  and  not  more 
able  than  willing,  to  avenge  any  breaches 
oE  them  with  loss  of  life,  liberty  or  property. 
Indian  Society,  after  all,  is  the  parent  that  gave  us 
life,  nursed  us  through  infancy,  bore  with  the 
foibles  of  onr  thoughtless  youth,  and  rewards  with 
lavish  affection  any  little  service,  or  even  the  mere 
desire  to  do  such  service,  that  is  in  us  to  render.  It 
is  idle  and  worse  than  idle  for  those  who,  in  the 
interest's  of  truth  and  impelled  by  conscience,  havj 
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preferred  to  suffer  the  agony  of  violating  the  laws  of 
society,  to  pretend  to  regard  as  a  cardinal  sin  the  act 
of  passive  resistance  to  a  law  passed  by  some  thirty 
English  gentlemen  in  the  face  of  the  strong  and  even 
violent  protests  of  every  one  of  their  Indian  colleagues 
in  the  Legislature.  In  one  of  our  earliest  comments 
on  the  Bill,  we  said  that  a  law  passed  in  this  fashion 
can  have  no  moral  force.     The  question  of  passive 
resistance  to  it,  therefore,  is  only  one  of  practicability 
and  expediency.    In  this  particular  case,  we  thought 
it  was  both  impracticable  and  inexpedient,  and  Mr. 
Gandhi  has,  with  a  love  of  truth  which  we  should 
like  to  see  imitated  by  all,  declared  that  he  had 
miscalculated  the  forces  of  violence  in  the  community, 
and  has  called  for  a  suspension  of  satyagraha.  And 
his  position  to-day  is  not  weaker  because   of  his 
courageous  avowal  of  his  mistake  and  his  firm  resolve 
to  repair  its  consequences  as  far  as  possible.  Is  there 
here  no  lesson    for    Government  P     Can  Govern- 
ment still  eay  that  they  had  not  underrated  the 
strength  of  the    opposition  to  the  Rowlatt  Bills  ? 
Don't    they    feel    that,   if   they  had    taken  the 
Indian  leaders    with   them,  these  troubles  would 
not  have  arisen,  or  if  they  had,  they  could  have 
been  nipped  in  the  bud  without  resort  to  martial  law  ? 
Friday's  papers  published  a  telegram  from  Simla  to 
the  effect  that  there  are  still  extraordinary  mis- 
conceptions   regarding  the    Rowlatt  Act    in  the 
Punjab.    Why,   still  ?    Post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc  is 
how  the  mass-mind  argues.    The  Rowlatt  Act  has 
been  followed  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  half-a- 
centnry  by  Martial  Law.    Do  Government  expect  the 
more  ignorant  section  of  the  masses  to  understand  that 
it  is  under  the  Regulation  of  1801,  and  not  under  the 
Rowlatt  Act,  that  they  are  experiencing  the  inci- 
dents of  Martial  Law  ? 

*  *  «  » 

We  have  spoken  above  of  the  more  ignorant  section 
of  the  masses.  The  Indian  masses  as  a  whole  are  not 
in  such  helpless  subjection  to  the  agitator  as  Govern- 
ment think.  They  know  their  leaders  and  feel  that, 
when  they  are  unanimously  against  a  measure,  there 
must  be  something  very  objectionable' in  it.  They 
know  more.  Our  attention  has  been  recently  called 
to  a  remarkable  contribution  by  an  Euglish  mission- 
ary gentleman  who  knows  the  country  well,  spend- 
ing, as  he  does,  most  of  his  time  in  the  villages  and 
not  at  Simla  or  Darjeeling.  The  Editor  of  the  United 
lndias  in  which  the  communication  appeared  some 
weeks  ago,  has  kindly  communicated  to  us  the  name 
of  the  writer,  one  of  the  finest  Englishmen  and 
Christians  who  have  devoted  the  best  part  of  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  Indian  people  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Master.  The  writer  begins  by  con- 
demning the  violent  anti-Indian  attitude  of  an 
American  Missionary  journal  in  this  country  in 
connection  with  the  Rowlatt  Bills  agitation,  and 
goes  on  to  say  : 

It  betokens  crass  ignorance  of  the  common  people  and  of 
the  ohange  which  has  come  over  India  in  recent  years  when 
people  continue  to  eing  the  song  that  thero  is  no  real  relation 
between  the  great  Indian  Press  and  the  aspirations  of  the 
people.    I    have    seen,  even  in  these  illiterate  and  unen- 


lightened parts,  groups  of  men,  clerks,  vakils,  minor  officials 
and  the  like,  sitting  down  reading  out  from  the  1  Hindu  ', 
1  New  India',  your  own  paper  and  others,  and  discussing  the 
affairs  of  the  country,  and  then  turning  to  the  men  aroand 
who  could  not  read  even  their  own  vernacular  and  explaining 
to  them  the  topics  under  discussion  and  their  significance. 
I  have  moved  about  freely  amongst  the  people  .  I  talk  their 
lingo  at  least  as  well  as  most  Europe  ins  (some  would  say  much 
better)  and  these  things  I  know.  In  more  educated  parts 
of  the  country  the  kind  of  thing  I  have  described  is  probably 
still  more  true  and  there  thing*  apparently  go  much  farther,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  by  my  study  of  Indian  journals.  I  think  tkat 
anyone  would  find  it  now  very  hard  to  really  substantiate  the 

statement  "that  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  neither 

know  nor  care  anything  about  Home  Rule."  It  even  may  be  so, 
but  it  will  not  long  be  so  if  it  is.  And  even  if  it  were  so,  no 
sensible  logic  cau  draw  from  it  the  conclusion  that  the  masses 
of  the  people  would  not  care  if  they  did  know.  I  cannot 
understand  an  American  journal,  being  eager  to  stand 
against  the  people,  or  opposed  to  and  utterly  unsympathetic 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  only  patriotic  leaders  the  pe  >ple 
have— even  if  those  leaders  are  not  altogether  on  the  right 
track,  or  may  in  some  respects  be  on  the  wrong  track." 

There  speaks  the  true  Englishman  who  looks 
on  India  not  as  a  field  for  exploitation  but  as  a 
field  for  service.  We  are  glad  to  think  that 
there  will  be  some  Englishmen  at  least  to 
tell  the  people  of  England  from  first-hand  know- 
ledge the  truth  about  Indian  things.  All  that  we 
care  for  is  that  England  and  the  world  shook!  know 
the  whole  truth — the  plain,  unvarnished  truth — 
naught  extenuated,  naught  set  down  in  malice.  Every 
day  is  bringing  us  evidence  that  there  is  more 
chances  of  this  being  done  than  we  had  thought. 
*  ***** 

The  Government  of  India  conclade  by  declaring 
that  they  will  use  the  ample  military  powers  at  their 
disposal  and  all  the  powers  which  the  law  gives  them 
to  put  down  lawlessness.  They  have  promptly  fol- 
lowed up  this  declaration  by  action.  The  Gover- 
nor General  has  issued  an  Ordinance  applying  Bengal 
Regulation  of  1804  to  certain  Punjab  districts,  with 
the  modification  that,  instead  of  a  court-martial,  three 
persons  appointed  by  Government  will  constitute  the 
court  to  try  cases  of  persons  accused  of  the  offences 
to  which  the  Regulation  relates.  A  subsequent  Or- 
dinance extends  the  scope  of  the  Regulation  to  all 
offences,  so  that  virtually  the  ordinary  criminal  law 
has  been  superseded  by  the  Regulation  as  amended 
by  the  Governor-General's  Ordinance.  So  far  as  we 
can  make  out,  four  districts  have  been  brought  under 
the  Regulation.  These,  are  Lahore,  Amritsar,  Guj- 
ranwalla  and  Gnjrat.  In  addition  to  them,  the  districts 
of  Rawalpindi,  Attock,  Mianwali,  Gurdaspur,  Shah- 
pur,  Jullundur,  Hoshiarpur,  Ludhiana,  Rohtak, 
Gurgaon,  Karnal,  Multan,  Montgomery,  and  Lyall- 
pur  are  declared  to  be  disturbed  areas  under  the 
Indian  Police  Act,  the  consequence  being  that  if  any 
person  is  killed,  hurt  or  suffers  loss  in  these  districts, 
claim  for  compensation  may  be  made  to  and  allowed 
by  the  magistrate  oE  the  district.  Thus,  out  of  3) 
districts  in  the  Punjab,  18  are  officially  declared  to 
be  disturbed  areas.  The  series  of  notifications  issued  by 
the  officer  commanding  at  Lahore  give  ns  some  in- 
sight into  the  ways  of  Martial  Law.    In  his  first 
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order,  Lieutenant  Colonel  Frank  Johnson  has  briefly 
described  martial  law  as  the  will  ot  the  Military 
Commander  in  enforcing  law  order  and  pnblic  safety; 
and,  added  by  way  of  reassurance,  what  Sir  William 
Vincent  said  of  the  Rowlatt  Act,  that  loyal  and  law- 
abiding  persons  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  exer- 
cise of  martial  law,  in  other  words,  the  will  of  the 
Military  Commander.    These  orders  have  been  repro- 
duced in  several  papers.    An  officer  in  his  position 
must,  of  coarse,  have  a   free   hand,   but   we  think 
that  there  are  certain  limits  which  should  be  recog- 
nized even  under  martial  law  ia  a  civilized  country. 
Some  of  the  orders,  especially  those  regardingistudents 
and  shop-keepers,  strike  us  as  being  ill-judged,  but  the 
whipping  of  persons  in  the  public  streets,  whether 
these  persons  are  boys  or  men,  is  an  act  which  the 
Government  of  India  will  have  to  jastify  at  the  bar  o£ 
civilized  humanity.    We  do  not  trost  ourselves  to 
write  of  this  flagrant  measure  of  insult  and  outrage  to 
Indian  citizenship  with  a  due  measure  of  restraint. 
It  is,  we  fear,  an  indication  of  the  spirit  in  which 
martial  law  is  applied  in  the  Punjab.    When  every- 
thing else  is  forgotten,  this  whipping  in  the  streets 
of  Lahore  will  continue  to  embitter  the  memory  of 
th8  people  not  ouly  of  that  province  but  of  the 
whole  country.     The  authorities    have  set  a  bad 
example  to  the  mob  which  has  already  in  some  of  the 
cinematographs  a  plentiful  source  of  brutalities  of 
which,  in  the  opinion    of  many  people,  its  recent 
exploits  in  the   Punjab  and    Ahmedabad  were  at- 
{  tempts  at  reproduction.    It  is  the  bitterest  of  ironies 
that  Punjab  which  gave  lavishly  of  her  manhood  to 
the  Empire,  should  be  the   scene  of  this  revolting 
excess  in  the  name  of  martial  law.    Mr.  Andrews  has 
promptly  come  forward  to  express  his  feelings  as  an 
Englishman  on  this  matter,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
there  are  many  others  who  feel  as  he   does  : 

"I  coald  scarcely  credit  the  Asiosiatei  Press  telegram 
(  though  it  must  have  passad  the  censor),"  he  writes,  "which 
stated  that  there  had  been  public  whipping  in  the  streets  of 
Lahore.  But  now  I  have  had  a  visit  from  an  eye-witnees,  who 
has  told  me  that  he  has  actually  seen  it  himself  with  his  own 
eyes  and  been  sickened  at  the  sight.  I  wish  to  write  at 
once,  as  one  Englishman  among  many,  to  express  the 
■shame  and  indignation  which  such  news  has  brought 
me.  I  do  not  think  that  the  military  authorities  can 
understand  the  humiliation  worse  than  death  which  the 
people  of  this  country  feel  at  such  a  punishment,  otherwise  they 
surely  would  never  have  inflicted  it.  But  they  ought  to 
know  the  truth  and  know  it  at  once;  for  such  things  can  never 
be  forgiven  or  forgotten.  Is  it  not  possible  for  tbe  Viceroy 
to  assert  his  authority,  as  superior  even  to  martial  law,  and  to 
stop  these  acts  before  they  are  carried  any  further?" 

A  press  communique  published,  since  these  reflec- 
tions were  in  type,  states  that  12  persons  were 
flogged  and  that  they  were  nil,  with  the  exception  of 
one  petty  shop-keeper,  of  the  menial  or  servant  class. 
In  our  opinion,  this  explanation  but  adds  to  the 
enormity.  It  shows  that  the  authorities  concerned  do 
not  understand  that  whipping  in  the  public  streets  is 
a  sin  against  manhood,  irrespective  of  whether  the 
victims  are  petty  shopkeepers  or  menials.  There  is 
no  such  class  as  a  menial  or  servant  class  in  India, 
unless  the  communique    refers  to  the  depressed 


classes.  One  Maratha  may  be  a  hamal,  another  may 
be  a  Maharaja.  A  Baniya  may  be  a  millionaire, 
his  son-in-law  may  be  a  "petty  shop-keeper"  in 
Kalbadevi.  A  Brahmin  may  be  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council,  his  cousin  may  be  a  cook  in  his 
native  village.  If  the  victims  referred  to  are  men  of 
the  depressed  classes,  the  Depressed  Classes  Mission 
should  lose  no  time  in  sending  its  strong  protest  to 
the  Government  of  India  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
against  this  cool  official  assumption  that  the 
whipping  of  men  of  these  classes  in  the  public  streets 
is  not  a  thing  about  which  there  should  be  a  fuss 
made.  Those  who  are  working  against  tremendous  odds 
to  raise  the  status  of  these  classes  by  creating  in  them 
a  sense  of  self-respect,  cannot  share  the 
complacency  of  the  official  explanation,  it  is  some- 
thing to  know  that  there  has  been  no  whipping  cases 
since  the  20th  instant. 


'  THE  FEAST  OF  YOUTH.*' 

(By  V.  B.  Metta.) 
It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  read  'The  Feast  of 
Youth'  by  Mr.  Harindra  Nath  Chattopadhyay.  Many 
Indians  have  published  their  poetical  effusions  in 
English,  but  very  few  of  them  have  been  able  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  they  were  poets.    There  were 
or  there  are  Indians,  whose  English  poetry  is  wholly 
reminiscent — like  that  of  Madhn  Sudan  Dutt,  whose 
'Captive  Ladie'  is  inspired  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or 
like  that  of  Mr.  T.  Ramkrishna,  whose  'Lays  of  Ind' 
is  Tennysonian  in  method  as  well    as  inspiration. 
There  were  men  like  the  late  Mr.  R.  C.  Datt,  who 
wrote  most  patient  and  ponderous  verses  to  convey 
the  spirit  of  India  to  British  readers.    Then  there 
are  men  like  Mr.  Roby  Datta  to-day,  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  English  language  is  great  and  of  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  literatures  greater  still,  but  when 
they  write  poetry,  that  poetry  seldom  rises  above  the 
level  of  clever,  elaborate,  picturesque  versification. 
Miss  Torn  Dutt  and  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  (strangely 
enough  both  women)  have  been  the  only  Indians  up 
till  now,  who  have  beeu  able  to  express  the  music 
of  their  hearts  in  English  poetry. 

The  volume  before  us  reveals  many  kinds  of  in- 
fluence— inevitable,  of  course,  iu  all  youthful  poetry. 
Mr.  Chattopadhyay  is  now  swayed  by  Theosophists 
and  now  by  Sufi  Masters.  His  sensitive,  greedy 
mind  has  been  occasionally  influenced  by  the  rhythm 
and  even  the  phraseology  of  his  gifted  sister,  Mrs. 
Naidu,  and  occasionally  by  the  form-bestowing 
faculty  of  Francis  Thompson,  tae  creator  of  The 
Hound  of  Heaven.' 

The  poet  is  young  and  intensely  alive,  and  so,  the 
pageant  of  colours  and  the  gamut  of  odours  exercise 
an  overwhelming  influence  over  him.  He  is  not 
human,  in  the  sense  that  nothing  in  life  and  nature 
has  much  of  au  objective  existence  for  him.  Outer 
life  is  only  a  help  to  him  to  extend  or  broaden  his 
inner  life,  to  make  it  more  passionately,  profoundly, 
and  poignantly  beautiful. 

•The  Feast  of  Youth'— by  Harmdra  N ath  Chattopadhyay 
( Published  by  the  Theosopbical  Printing  Press,  Adyar„ 
Price  Rs.  3. ) 
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All  the  poems  here  express  and  thrill  with  the 
rhythm  of  Mr.  Chattopadhyay's  being.  Brit  they  are 
not  always  distinguished  by  melody, —  which  is  the 
one  marked  characteristic  of  Mrs.  Naida's  poetry. 
The  whole  volume  is  filled  with  God — like  'Gitaojali', 
or  like  the  poetry  of  Tukaram,  which,  according  to 
a  certain  class  ot  present-day  critics,  should  be  the 
only  ideal  of  ludiau  poets  ! 

The  poems  that  we  like  most  in  this  small  volume 
are  those  which  are  included  in  the  'Songs  of  the 
Sunlight,' and  some  of  the  sounets.    Here  are  some 
exquisite  lines  from  the  poem  entitled  Dusk  : — 
The  bird  ul  daylight  folds  her  yellow  wings 
Behind  the  violent-shadowed  hills  afar, 
From  heights  of  peace  some  secret  poet  flings 
On  dusky  streams,  the  poem  of  a  star. 

The  following  liues  from  a  sontiet  are  sensuously 
fascinating,  though  they  be  of  the  decadent  type  of 
literature  : — 

 You  have  wrought 

My  life  into  a  white,  coutiuuons  thought 
Of  yon,  aud  leEt  me  breaking  into  flower. 

The  poem  entitled  'Fire,'  the  most  melodions, 
1  think,  in  this  collection,  is  burning  with  a  Tagorean 
passion  for  God. 

I  am  athirst  for  one  glimpse  of  your  beautiful  face, 

0  Jove  ! 

Veiled  in  the  mystical  silence  of  stars  and  the  purple 

of  skies. 

On  the  whole  *  The  Feast  of  Youth  '  proves  that 
Mr.  Chattopadhyay  has  got  the  'divine  spark  '  in  him, 
and  that  he  is  perfectly  at  ease  with  the  poet's  instru- 
ment of  self-expression, — namely,  language.  He  is 
still  half-ripe.  Time  will  make  him  understand  the 
difference  between  the  precision  and  sufficiency  of 
true  words  and  mere  decorative  epithets.  There  are 
also  clear  indications  here,  than  he  will  be  able  to 
wed  thought  with  impulse  in  course  of  time. — And 
when  that  is  done  he  will  be  able  to  give  longer 
poems  and  perhaps  mystical  and  symbolic  plays  to 
the  world. 


A  Wise  Observations:  We  have  found  much  food  for 
reflection  in  the  present  state  of  India  in  a  book  by 
Dr.  Angelo  S.  Rappoport  entitled  "  the  Pioneers  of 
Russian  Revolution".  It  is  a  very  readable  book 
teeming  with  weighty  observations.  We  quote  one 
of  them  here  :  "It  is  always  wrong,"  writes  Dr. 
Rappoport,  "to  employ  terrorist  methods  for  peaceful 
purposes.  Even  Governments  have  made  this  mistake. 
They  imagine  that  they  may  with  impunity  preach 
hate  and  destruction,  and  still  have  the  power  sud- 
denly to  say  :  Stop  !  it  is  enough  ;  now  it  is  time  to 
love  !  Once  humanity  has  grown  accustomed  to 
hatiDg,  it  cannot  learn  overnight  to  love  what  it  has 
well  hated.  The  feeliDg  of  hate  will  take  long  to 
,  make  way  for  that  of  love  Ouce  the  powers,  the 
pasuious,  are  let  loose  it  is  not  so  easy  to  control 
them  again  ;  if  they  find  nothing  of  the  old,  hated 
order  to  destroy,  they  will  set  to  work  against  the 
new  :  the  feeling  of  destruction  is  so  powerful.  The 
present  state  of  Russia  and  the  present  war  illustrate 
this." 


INDIAN  CHRISTIANS  AND  THE  FAMINE.  , 


An  Appeal. 

The  famine  conditions  which  now  prevail  in  many  parts  of 
India  have  involved  the  Missionary  Societies  in  heavy 
responsibilities,  and  your  help  is  requested  in  the  task  o£ 
bearing  theru.  In  previous  famines  generous  help  has  beea 
received  from  Europe  and  America,  but  owing  to  circum- 
stances arising  out  of  the  war,  less  help  can  be  expected  from 
these  sources  at  this  time,  and  the  appeal  is  made  to  those 
who  arc  in  sympathy  with  Christian  work  in  India  to  come 
to  our  aid. 

You  are  aware  that  Government  is  undertaking  measures  of 
relief  in  famine-stricken  areas,  and  that  public  funis  are 
being  raised.  The  Missions,  however,  have  connected  with 
them  large  Christian  communities  and  large  numbers  of 
non-Christian  people  with  needs  which  cannot  be  fully  met  by 
these  agencies,  and  which  the  Missions  must  meet  according 
to  their  ability.  The  National  Missionary  Council,  which  is 
representative  of  Missions  of  all  denominations  at  work  in. 
India,  has  appointed  a  Committee  to  appeal  for  funds,  which 
will  be  distributed  among  all  Missions  in  needy  areas. 

The  purposes  to  which  this  Mission  Famine  Fund  will 
be  devoted  are  as  follows:— 

1.  The  purchase  of  grain  for  sale  at  reasonable  rates,  and 
in  some  pltcts  the  purchase  and  retail  of  cloth  for  garments, 

2.  The  granting  of  temporary  assistance  to  persons  in  dis- 
tress before  the  openiug  of  relief  works  in  their 
neighbourhood. 

3.  The  granting  of  help  to  widows  and  infirm  persons  who 
are  not  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  relief  works. 

i.  Other  purposes  which  the  Committee  may  approve,  it 
being  distinctly  understood,  on  the  one  hand,  that  nothing 
will  be  done  to  pauperise  the  people,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
that  Missions  will  not  draw  from  the  fund  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  support  of  their  regular  Mission  work. 

Appeals  are  now  being  received  from  Missions  in  various 
parts  of  India.  The  Missions  of  one  limited  area  request  a 
grant  of  Rs.  9000  immediately,  and  urgent  appeals  have  come 
from  other  parts  for  large  snms  of  money.  We  would  therefore 
a*k  for  your  generous  help.  The  names  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  are : — 

Rev.  C.  B.  Hill,  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  Barods. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Palmer,  Bishop  of  Bombay.  Rev,  Dr. 
J.  C.  R.  Ewing.  C.  I.  E„  Forman  Christian  College,  Lahore. 
The  Bishup  of  Dornakal.  The  Bishop  of  Chota  Nagpur. 
B.  H.  Backhouse,  Esq.,  Friend's  Mission,  Hoshangabad. 
Miss  L.  C.  Sutherland,  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
Mission,  Bombay.  Rev.  Dr.  R.  A.  Hume,  American 
Marathi  Mission,  Ahmednagar.  A.  H.  S.  Aston,  Esq., 
Chief  Presidency  Magistrate,  Bombay.  B.  N.  Athavle,  Esq., 
Additional  Presidency  Magistrate,  Bombay.  Rev.  W. 
Hazan,  American  Marathi  Mission,  Bombay.  Rev.  R.  B. 
Douglas,  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  Bombay. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Edwards,  American  Marathi  Mission,  Bombay. 
Rev.  Dr.  Steele,  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  Broach.  Rev. 
A.  A.  Parker,  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission,  Colaba,  Bombay, 
Treasurer.  R.  A.  Adams,  Esq.,  Bible  House,  170,  Hornby 
Road,  Bombay,  Recoruing  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Edith  Smith,  American  Marathi  Mission,  Ahmednagar. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Thorne,  C.  M.  S.,  Girgaum,  Bombay. 

Joint  Corresponding  Secretaries. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer. 
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MYSORE  GOVERNMENT  AND  DEPRESSED 
-        CLASSES.  : 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

In  your  reply  to  my  letter  on  this  subject  appearing  in  the 
Reformer  of  the  16th  March,  in  support  of  yonr  contention  in 
favour  of  payment  of  Government  grants  to  schools  started  as 
,   a  protest  against  the  admission  of  particular  communities  into 
schools  maintained  from  public  funds,  you  allude  to  European 
and  Mahoniedan  schools  as  receiving  Government  grants. 
Will  yon  kindly  permit  me  to  point  oat  that  in  the  case  of 
"    Enropean  and  Mahomedan  Schools  they  were  not  started 
'    as  a  protest  against  the  admission  of  any  community  nor  do 
I  believe  is  there  any  objection  for  these  schools  to  admit 
any  one  to  their  Schools  provided  the  conditions  for  admission 
are  satisfied. 

I  I  may  add  that  a  little  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  against  "foolish"  social  prejudices  will  do  no  harm. 
In  Travancore,  where  the  most  absurd  caste  conditions  exist 
there  was  extreme  unhealthy  agitation  when  the  public 
schools  were  thrown  open  to  all  classes,  and  not  only  high 
(Baste  Hindus  bat  even  the  Christians  objected  to  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Pulayas  and  Panchamas.  Even,  I  remember  of 
having  heard  that  some  school  honse6  were  burnt  down* 
Bat  Dewan  Bahadur  Rajagopala  Chariar,  who  was  the 
Dewan  at  that  time,  did  not  budge  an  inch  with  the  result 
that  to-day  in  the  matter  of  the  depressed  classes  education 
and  elevationvTravancore  leads  the  rest  of  India. 

As  regards  your  other  arguments  I  have  no  desire  to  enter 
into  a  controversy.  I  will  only  add  that  much  depends  on 
the  views  of  the  Editor  of  the  Reformer  on  questions  like 
this  and  any  loophole  which  you  allow  will  be  taken  undue 
advantage  of  against  the  interests   of  the  depressed  classes. 

Tours  &c. 

Bangalore,  April  2.  V.  K.  Naib. 

[  As  grants  are  given  for  imparting  secular  education,  and 
not  for  the  motives  with  which  they  are  imparted,  it  is  im- 
i     material  whether  a  school  is  started  as  a  protest  against  the 
admission  of  children  of  the  depressed  classes  into  Govern- 
ment schools  or  as  a  means  of  converting  children  of  one  faith 
to  the  faith  of  the  conductors  of  a  school.    As  regards-Travan- 
core,  our  Travancore  correspondent  told  us  in  his  informing 
letter  published  in  the  issue  of  the  6th  April,  that  the 
people's  co-operation  was  secured.    He  did  not  mention  that 
grants  were  refused  to  schools  started  by  caste  people  for  their 
own  children.    Probably,  no  such  schools  were  started,  which 
would  show  that  Travancore  was  more  ripe  for  the  reform 
than  Mysore  is.    For  our  own  part,  we  need  hardly  assure 
our  correspondent  that  we  entirely  sympathise  with  the  policy 
of  throwing  open  the  Government  ecboola  to  all  classes.  We 
only  contend  that,  in  the  best  interests  of  progress,  the  ele. 
vation  of  the  depressed  classes  should  not  be  associated  with 
anything  which  smacks  of  persecution  of  the  other  classes 
for  the  sake  of  opinion.    The  means  is  as  important  as  the 
end  in  social  reform.      Not  only  should  the  right  thing  be 
done,  but  it  should  be  done  in  the  right  way.— Ed.  I.  S.  R.] 

AN  INTER-CASTE  MARRIAGE  AT  MULTAN. 


Mahasb6  Shobha  Nand,  son  of  Mahashe  Shrikrishan,  watch 
merchant,  Multan,  writes  a  correspondent,  of  the  Tribune 
of  Lahore,  married  Shrimati  Vidyavati,  the  daughter  of 
Mahashe  Chanan  Lai  of  Multan.  The  marriage  was  an 
intercaste  one,  the  bride  belonging  to  Arorbans  and  the 
bridegroom  to  Vishwakarmavansh, 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  ON  THE 
PRESENT  SITUATION. 

The  following  Resolution  of  the  Government  of -India, 
Home  Department  dated  Simla,  the  14th  April  1919  is 
republished  :— 

(1)  The  present  situation  arising  out  of  the  agitatipn  against 
the  Anarchical  and  Revolutionary  Crimes  Act  (commonly 
called  the  Rowlatt  Act),  renders  it  imperative  on  the  Governor 
General  in  Council  to  define  the  attitude  of  Government  on 
the  subject  of  that  agitation  and  the  serious  disorders  which 
have  resulted  therefrom,  and  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
concerted  action  which  it  is  now  necessary  to  take  for  the 
preservation  of  law  and  order. 

(2)  When  the  Bill  was  under  discussion,  its  opponents 
publicly  stated  that  if  it  passed  into  law,  a  campaign  of 
agitation  against  it,  on  a  scale  hitherto  unattempted,  would 
be  organized  throughout  India,  and  a  section  of  them  indicated 
that  they  would  snpport  that  campaign  by  resort  to  what  ifl 
known  as  'passive  resistance.'  No  one  cognizant  of  the 
conditions  of  India  could  have  been  ignorant  at  the  time  of 
the  dangers  of  initiating  a  widespread  movement  of  this  nature; 
they  were  clearly  pointed  out  by  many  public  men  of  moderate 
views,  and  the  representatives  of  Government  did  not  fail, 
during  the  debates  on  the  Bill,  to  emphasize  the  serioufl 
consequences  to  the  public  peace  which  would  follow  from  an 
agitation  such  as  was  then  threatened. 

(3)  These  warnings  were  unheeded,  and  to  the  agitation 
which  has  succeeded  the  passing  of  the  Act,  must  be  directly 
attributed  the  open  breaches  of  the  public  peace,  the  defiance 
of  authority,  and  the  criminal  attacks  on  life  and  property1 
which  have  lately  been  witnessed  in  certain  parts  of  India.  The 
agitation  has  followed  a  double  line  of  action,  namely,  direct 
criticism  of  the  Act  by  means  of  public  speeches  and  publica- 
tions, and  the  initiation  of  the  threatened  movement  of  •  paBsive 
resistance'. 

(4)  The  latter  movement  was  ushered  in  by  a  demonstration 
consisting  of  the  observance  of  a  day  of  fasting,  and  the  clos- 
ing of  shops  and  places  of  business.     Such  a  demonstration 
was  not  in  itself  illegal  ;  but  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove 
that  in  more  than  one  place  those  locally  responsible  for  its 
organization  overstepped  the  limits  of  lawful  persuasion,  and 
resorted  to  direct  interference  with  the  business  of  many  who 
were  not  interested  in  the  movement,  and  to  forcible  obstruc- 
tion of  the  traffic  in  the  public  streets.    But  the  indirect  con- 
sequences  of  this  aspect  of  the  agitation  have  been  far  more 
mischievous  in  that  it  promoted  a  sense  of  unrest  and  of 
excitement  which  was  bound  to  react,  and  has  reacted,  on  the 
more  ignorant  and  inflammable  sections  of  the  population. 
The  campaign  of  criticism  has  involved  in  many  quarters  the 
use  of  most  flagrant  misrepresentations   regarding  the  char, 
acter  of  the  Act.  It  is  clear  that  large  numbers  of  ignorant 
people  have  been  deliberately  led  to  believe  that  the  new  law 
gives  the  police  unfettered  authority  to  interfere  with  public 
meetings  not  only  of  a  political,  but  of  a  religious  and  social 
nature,  and  to  arrest  summarily  persona  engaged  in  political 
work,  and  that    it   empowers  the  executive  authorities  to 
imprison  without  trial  any  person  criticising  the  action  of 
Government. 

(5)  The  Governor  General  in  Council  thinks  it  necessary 
to  reiterate  here  the  following  salient  facts  concerning  this  Act. 
It  is  specifically  directed  against  revolutionary  and  anarchical 
crime.and  can  only  be  brought  into  force  in  any  locality  when 
it  has  been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Governor  General 
in  Council  that  such  crime,  or  movements  tending  to  such 
orime  exist.   It  has  not  bo  far  been  brought  into  operation  in 
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any  part  of  India,  lvj  first  prut  merely  provides  for  the  speedy 
trial  of  certain  grave  offences  t  in  the  second  and  third  parts 
prorision  is  made  for  preventive  action  (similar  to,  bnt  ranch 
more  restricted  in  scope  than  that  now  provided  by  the  Rales 
nnder  the  Defence  of  India  Act )  against  persons  suspected  of 
revolutionary  or  anarchical  crime.  Action  cannot,  however,  be 
taken  against  any  individual  without  the  previous  order  of 
the  local  Government.  There  is  nothing  therefore  which  can 
justify  the  widespread  rumours,  for  which  the  promoters  of 
the  agitation  must  bejheld  responsible,  that  unusual,  or  even 
extended  powers  have  been  given  to  the  police  ;  nor  is  there 
anything  which  need  cause  fear  or  apprehension  to  any  person 
other  than  the  revolutionary  or  the  anarchist.  Not  only  do 
the  terms  of  tbe  Act  definitely  exclude  its  use  in  any  case  Dot 
falling  within  the  definition  of  anarchical  or  revolutionary 
conspiracy  ;  but  Government  has  given  the  most  categorical 
pledge  (which  the  Governor  General  in  Council  takes  this 
opportunity  to  reiterate)  that  the  tenor  and  intention  of  the 
Act  will  be  scrupulously  safeguarded  should  occasion  arise  to 
put  it  into  operation. 

(5)  The  Governor  General  in  Council  considers  it  un- 
necessary to  detail  here  the  deplorable  occurrence  resulting 
from  the  agitation  against  this  Act.  The  offences  which  have 
occurred  at  Delhi,  Calcutta,  Bombay  and  Lahore  have  one 
common  feature,  the  unprovoked  attempt  of  violent  and 
unruly  mobs  to  hamper  or  obstruct  those  charged  with  the 
duty  of  maintaining  order  in  public  places.  At  Amritsar 
and  Ahmedabad  then  have  taken  a  far  graver  form,  a 
murderous  attack  on  defenceless  individuals,  and  a  wholesale 
and  wanton  destruction  of  private  and  public  property.  The 
Governor  General  in  Council  thinks  it  right  to  state  that  at 
Amritsar  the  loss  of  life  might  have  been  greater  but  for  the 
protection  afforded  by  unofficial  Indians  to  those  who  were 
threatened  by  the  mob,  and  he  takes  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  the  gratitude  of  Government  for  the  conspicuous 
example  of  loyalty  and  humane  feeling. 

(6)  It  remains  for  the  Governor  General  in  Council  to 
assert  in  the  clearest  manner  the  intention  of  Government  to 
prevent  by  all  means,  however  drastic,  any  recurrence  of  these 
excesses.  He  will  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  ample  military 
resources  at  his  disposal  to  suppress  organized  outrage, 
rioting  or  concerted  opposition  to  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
orderj  and  has  already  sanctioned  the  application  of  the  State 
Offences  Regulation,  1804,  in  a  modified  form,  to  certain 
districts  of  the  Punjab.  He  will  further  use  all  preventive 
measures  provided  by  the  Statutes  to  check  disorder  at  its 
source,  and  iu  Regulation  III  of  1818,  and  the  corresponding 
regulations  applicable  to  Bombay  and  Madras,  and  in  the 
rules  under  the  Defence  of  India  Act,  he  has  powers  which 
will  enable  him  to  deal  effectively  with  those  who  promote 
disorder.  He  has  sanctioned  the  extension  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Seditions  Meetings  Act  to  the  districts  of  Lahore  and 
Amritsar  in  the  Punjab,  and  will  authorize  a  similar  extension 
to  other  areas  in  which  local  Governments  see  reason  to  require 
it.  The  Police  Act  of  1861  enables  a  local  Government  to 
quarter  additional  police  on  any  locality  which  is  guilty  of 
organized  offences  against  tbe  public  peace  at  the  charge  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  to  levy  from  the  latter  compensation  for 
those  who  have  suffered  from  injury  to  their  property.  The 
Governor  General  in  Council  will  advise  local  Governments  to 

make  a  free  use  of  these  provisions  where  necessary. 

(7)  The  Governor  General  in  Council  feels  that  many  of  those 
who  inauguratedthis  agitation  must  regret  the  lamentable  conse- 
quences which  have  ensued  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  and  the 
damage  to  the  reputation  of  India.  He  now  appeals  to  all  loyal 
subjects  of  the  Crown,  and  to  all  those  who  have  an  interest  ' 


in  the  maintenance  of  law  and  the  protection  of  property,, 
both  to  dissociate  themselves  publicly  from  the  movement, 
and  to  exert  themselves  in  quieting  unrest  and  preventing 
disorder.  To  all  those  who  render  such  assistance  to 
the  cause  of  the  public  and  the  State,  and  to  those  servants, 
of  Government  who  are  charged  with  the  onerous  responsibili- 
ty of  suppressing  excesses  against  public  peace  and  tranquilli. 
ty,  the  Governor  General  in  Council  extends  the  fullest 
assurance  of  countenance  and  support. 

EUROPEANS  AND  INDIAN  REFORM. 


In  a  reeent  issue  of  The  Indian  Social  Reformer  the  Rev- 
R.M.  Gray,  the  able  and  devoted  minister  of  the  United  Free 
Chureh   of  Scotland,   Waudby   Road,   Bombay,    wrote  a 
thought-provoking  article  on  the  above  subject.    All  he  says 
has  added  value  as  coming   from  one  who  has  tbe  deepest 
possible  sympathy  with  Indian  aspirations  and  who  is  also  in 
•losest  touch  with  the  European  and  official  community  ia 
Bombay  City,  among  whom  he  and  Mrs.  Gray  exercise  a 
weighty  influence.    The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Gray  in  hit 
article  which  we  here  summarize  mostly  in  hie  own  words 
is  very  similar  to  that  taken  by  him  some  two  years  ago  in  » 
striking  address  he  gave  before  the  Bombay  Missionary  Con- 
ference when  a  remarkable  disoussion  took   place.  The 
Reformer  welcomes  discussion  of  the  article ;  and  for  ourselves 
we  would  say  emphatically  that  in  our  opinion  Mr,  Gray  has 
given   almost    ideal   expression  to  the  position  of  the  great 
majority   of   missionaries   in   this  oountry.    We  hope  Mr. 
Gray  will  continue  his  excellent  work  as  mediator  between 
the  European  and  Indian  communities. -  The  Dnyanodaym 
Bombay.  \l 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Gray,  in  an  article  on  «  Europeans  and 
Indian  Constitutional  Reform"  in  the  March  9th  issue  of 
the  Indian  Social  Reformer,  not  only  insists  that  Indians 
shall  be  charitable  in  their  judgments  of  European  but  has 
some  challenging  things  to  say  to  the  Europeans*  who  fears 
the  consequences  of  entrusting  India  with  home  rule.  He  is  an 
Englishman  himself. — The  Indian  Witnete,  Lucknow. 

Ill 

In  an  interesting  article  in  the  Indian  Social  Reformer, 
the  Rev.  R.  M.  Gray  strives  to  stem  the  nnfortunate  race 
prejudice  and  race  feeling  between  Europeans  and  Indians 
which  has  been  revived  by  the  discussion  of  the  reform 
proposals.  He  appeals  to  Indiana  not  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  wrong  notion  that  European  opposition  to  any  immediate 
concession  of  self-government  was  actuated  by  self  interest, 
'No  man/  he  says,  'whether  European  or  Indian  who  considers 
a  public  matter  solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  self-interest 
deserves  a  hearing.'  He  appeals  for  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  European  opposition  as  due  to  their  sense  of  reponsibility 
for  the  welfare  of  the  great  illiterate  masses  of  the  people 
and  their  fear  that  these  interests  would  not  be  safe  under 
an  administration  purely  Indiau.  Iu  fact,  he  appeals  to  Indians 
to  understand  opposition  to  their  cherished  ideals  as  of  an 
honourable  and  disinterested  kind.  He  also  appeals  to  the 
Europeans  to  recognize  facts,  honestly  and  frankly, 
namely,  that,  as  a  result  of  education,  India  has  changed. 
He  tells  his  countrymen:  4  Putyourselves  in  the 
place  of  Indians  who,  nourished  on  our  literature, 
influenced  '  by  our  political  ideals,  have  come  to  desire 
a  large  share  of  responsibility  and  power  in  the 
government  of  their  'own  laud.'  Mr.  Gray's  appeal,  if 
realized,  will  naturally  bring  about  a  better  understanding 
between  the  various  political  parties  in  India.  The 
Leader Allahabad. 
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WORKMEN'S  INSTITUTE. 


The  report  of  the  work  done  daring  the  quarter  beginning 
with     1st    November     1918    and    ending    with  28th 

,  February  1919,  shows  that  the  Tata  Sons  Workmen's 
Institute  was  started  by  the  Social  Service  League  on  1st 
November  1918  for  carrying  on  welfare  work  for  the 
millhands  employed  in  the  three  mills  under  the  Agency 
of  Messrs.  Tata  Sons  Ltd  ;  viz.,  The  Tata,  The  Standard, 

I  The  David  Mills,  and  Mr.  G.  B.  Lalaye,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  League,  was  placed  in  charge  of  it  as  superin- 
tendent.   The  three  mills  being  not  close  to  one  another 

'  three  differentjcentres  have  been  opened.  The  Tata  Mills 
centre  has  its  office  in  the  compound  of  the  same  mills, 

i  the  agent  having  placed  a  spacious  hall  at  the  disposal  of 

I  the  League.    The  other  two  centres  have  been  opened  in 

j  ranted  rooms  near  their  respective  Mills. 

Co-operativk  Credit  Societies. 
|    The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  Institute  was  that  of 
j  organising  millhands'  Co-operative  Credit  Societies  one  for 
each  department  of  a  mill.    Up  to  this    time  21  such 
Societies  (  6  in  the  Tata  Mills,  8  in  the  Standard  Mill  and 
-7  in  the  David  Mills)  have  been  organised.    Nine  of  them 
.have  been  registered  and  have  begun  their  regular  trans- 
actions.   Certificates  of  registration  have  been  received  for 
nine  more  Societies  from  the  Registrar  of  Co-operative  Socie- 
ties.   Thus,  in  all  18  Societies  have  been  registered;  the 
number  of  their  members  is  about    350,  which  with  the 
|  nnmber  of  members  of  the  Societies  for  which  certificates 
■  of  registration  have  not  yet  been  received  will  come  up  to 
1 400.    More  and  more  members  will,  it  is  ex  pected,  join 
iben  the  benefits  of  co-operation  will  be  practically  demon- 
strated in  the  form  of  the  transactions  of  the  Societies. 
Free  Night  Schools. 
Three  different    free  Night    Schools  have  been  opened 
for  the  three  mills.    Each  school  has  Marat  hi  and  English 
classes  and  the  total  number  of  the  students  (  173  in  the 
Marathi  classes  and  65  in  the    English  classes)  is  238. 
The  teaching  staff  consists  of  10  teachers,  all  of  whom  are 
either  trained  or  qualified.    In  these  schools,   Marathi  four 
and  English  three  standards  are  taught.    Slates,  pencils 
j^and  primers  are  distributed  free  to  the  beginners. 
|  Electricians'  Night  Class 

The  olass  is  held  twice  a  week  in  the  David  Mills  Night 
School  and  is  conducted  by  an  honorary  teacher,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Sarangapany  ( of  the  Tata  Hydro-electic  Power  Receiving 
^Station  at  Parel. )    This   class   is  attended  by  some  25 
!  persons.    There  is  great  demand  fur   trained  hands  in  the 
S  electric  departments  of  the  textile  mills,  and  that  demand  is 
;'  likely  to  increase  as  the  number  of  mills  using  the  electric 
power  is  increasing.    This  class  is,  of  course,  an  experiment 
for  the  present,  and  its  success  will  largely  depend  upon 
the  aptitude  and  previoos  education  of  the  students  attend, 
ing  it.    If  the  experiment  proves  successful  a  regular  course 
of  training  can  be  fixed  and  the  class  may  be  developed 
;  accordingly. 

Moral  Class. 
A  Moral  Class  for  the  students  of  all  the  three  Night. 
Sohools  has  been  opened  and  is  held  on  Sundays  and  Holi- 
days. Moral  lessons  are  taught  in  this  class  by  narrating 
instructive  and  .interesting  stories,  biographies  of  eminent 
persons  and  by  recitation  and  explanation  of  poems  containing 
jjmoral  maxims.  In  conjunction  with  this  class,  an  Open 
1^ Air  Sports  Club  is  formed  with  a  view  to  encouraging  open 
air  sports,  and  after  the  moral  class  ia  over,  the  students  play 


at  foot-ball  and  other  games  in  the  compound  of  the  Tata- 
Mills. 

Excursion  and  opb«  air  sports. 
From  time  to  time  half  timers  and  other  young  persons 
working  in  the  Mills  are  taken  out  on  excursions  to  interest- 
ing places  and  are  given  information  about  the  things  they 
meet  with  in  the  course  of  the  trips.  They  are,  during  the 
trips,  served  with  tea  and  refreshments  and  are  allowed  to 
play  at  foot-ball  and  other  games.  Also  open  air  sports  and 
races  are  held,  and  prizes  are  distributed  to  successful  com 
petitors.  These  excursions  and  sports  are  much  appreciated 
by  the  young  people,  as  through  such  things  they  get  an« 
opportunity  to  see  the  world  outside  their  drab  lives  and 
enjoy  a  little  sunshine  and  happiness  in  the  gloom  of  their 
daily  routine. 

FREE  READING  ROOMS  AHD  LIBRARIES. 

Reading  Rooms  and  Libraries  for  all  the  three  Mills  at 
their  respective  centres  have  been  opened.  Periodicals 
(  dailies,  weeklies,  monthlies  etc.,  )  are  subscribed  for,  and  the 
Reading  Rooms  are  kept  open  to  all.  To  each  Reading 
Room  is  attaohed  a  Libraiy  of  over  500  marathi  books  care- 
fully selected,  and  books  are  issued  to  the  mill-hands  and 
other  employees  of  the  respective  Mills  who  enroll  themselves 
as  members  of  the  Library.  No  fees  are  charged  for  the 
membership  of  the  Libraries.  The  Reading  Rooms  and  the 
Libraries  are  kept  open  from  8  to  10  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  from  12-30  to  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and  from 
4  to  7  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  suit  the  convenience  o^ 
the  workmen. 

In  February  last,  nearly  900  people  took  advantage  of  the 
Reading  Rooms  and  about  800  books  were  issued  to  275 
members,  at  all  the  three  centres.  The  Reading  Rooms  and 
particularly  the  Libraries  are  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  and  will  help  in  creating  a  taste  for  reading  whole* 
some  literature  among  the  millhands. 

LEAFLETS. 

Copies  of  leaflets  on  Co-operative  Credit  Societies,  Co- 
operative Stores,  Precautions  to  be  taken  by  individuals 
during  Cholera,  Social  Purity,  Propaganda  during  the  Holy 
Holidays,  have  been  freely  distributed  among  the  operatives 
of  the  three  Mills. 

co-operative  stores  , 
It  is  intended  to  start  Co-operative  Stores,  on«  for  each 
Mill  with  the  object  of  providing  such  things  as  are  required 
by  millhands  for  their  domestic  use.  Up  to  this  time  some 
200  persona  have  consented  to  become  members  of  the  pro- 
posed Stores  which  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  300  members 
are  secured  for  each. 

medical  relief. 
In  order  that  the  millhands  and  the  women  and  children 
in  their  families  may  have  proper  medical  aid  in  sickness, 
inquiries  have  been  made  to  find  out  the  urgent  requirements 
of  the  millhands  in  that  respect,  Suggestions  based  on  the 
facts  elicited  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  will  be  shortly 
submitted  to  the  Agents  who  will  take  steps  to  provide  the 
required  facilities. 

SUPERVISING  committee. 

The  work  of  the  Institute  is  being  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  the  following  Sub-Committee  appointed  by 
the  Social  Service  League  : — (1)  Sir  N.  Gr.  Chandavarkar, 
(  Chairman  )  (2)  Mr.  K.  R.  Korgaokar,  (3)  Morarji  Mulraj 
Khatau  Esqr.,  (4)  Mr.  C.  B.  Lalye,  (5)  Mr.  K.  J.  Dubash, 
( 6)  Mr.  N.  B.  Saklatwalla,  (7)  Mr.  A.  J.  Bilimoria,  (8)  Rev. 
R.  M.  Gray  and  (9)  Mr.  N.  M.  Joshi  (  Secretary  ). 

Soon  after  the  Institute  was  started  the  millhands  general 
strike  and  the  cholera  epidemic  intervened  and  the  progress 
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of  the  work  was  much  hampered.  In  spite,  however,  of  all 
tbe  difficulties,  hotb  expected  and  unexpected,  the  workers  of 
the  League  were  able  to  achieve  such  success  as  has  suffici- 
ently encouraged  them  to  go  on  with  their  activities  with 
hopes  of  a  still  greater  success.  Not  a  little  of  the  credit  is 
due  to  the  help,  sympathy  and  co-operation  extended  to  the 
social  workers  by  Messrs.  N.  B.  Saklatwalla,  S.  D.  Saklat- 
walla,  J.  Wels,  R.  M.  Daruwala  and  J.  M.  Jacob. 

Printed  at  the  Bombay  Vaibhav  Press,  Bombay. 
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"  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest — —I  will  not  equivocate  1  will  not 

excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 


The  Political  Situation. 

The  Bombay  Chronicle. 

The  Ferment  in  Social  Life. 

It's  those  d— d  C.  I.  D. 
People. 

Social  Intercourse  Between 
Europeans  and  Indians 

What  the  Moderates  are 
Needed  for. 

Mr.  Horniman's  Deporta- 
tion. 

The  Next  Viceroy. 
Thoughts  on    the  Present 
Situation. 


A  Pedlar's  Views  on  the 
Present  Situation. 

Social  Intercourse  Between 
Europeans  and  Indians. 

An  Notable  Inter  Marriage. 

A  Wail  from  Young  India. 

Untrained  Teachers  in 
Bombay  Municipal  Pri- 
mary Schools. 

A  Neglected  District. 

Wanted — An  Indian  Tem- 
perance Policy. 

A  Hindu  Widow  Marriage. 


MOTES 


The  Political  Situation"    Conclusive  evidence  that 
the  political  situation  has  become  normal  is  fur- 
bished by  the  announcement  on  Friday  that  the 
mland  press  censorship,  which  was  reimposed  as  a 
dirmporary  measure  during  the  recent  disturbances, 
has  now  been  abolished.    All  mail  trains  and  most 
of  the  important  passenger  trains  are  running  since 
the  29th  April  at  night  at  scheduled  times  through 
Lahore.    Sir  Edward  Maclaglan,  who  is  to  succeed 
Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer  as  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Punjab,  has  arrived  at  Lahore  from  Simla.  Sir 
Michael  himself  speaking  at  the  annual  prize-giving 
of  the  Aitchison  College  on  the  30th  April  said  that 
good  order  was    being   gradually  restored  in  the 
Province  and  if,  in  the  circumstances  he  had  stayed 
in  the  province  longer  than  he  had  intended,  it 
had   at   least  given  him   the   pleasure    of  being 
among  them.    It  is  evident  that  a  new   regime  is 
about  to  commence  in  the    Punjab.  Disturbances 
have  been  put  down.    But  we  cannot  regard  the 
quiet  induced  by  martial  law  as  containing  in  it 
the  elements  of  permanence.    There  is  an  ominous 
sign  of  unrest  seeking  subterranean  courses  'in  the 
fact  that,  after    an     interval    of    several  years, 
anonymous  writers  seem  to  be  once  more  becoming 
active.    A  publicist  of  some  experience  acquires  a 
a  certain  quality    which    makes    him  a    sort  of 
living     barometer    sensitive   to  changes    in  the 
political  atmosphere.    We  have  been  experiencing  a 
mental  sensation  as  little  comfortable  as   the  physi- 
cal sensation  during  these  sultry  days  presaging,  we 
hope,  a  favourable  monsoon.    We  do  not  like  the 
total  absence  of  demonstration    within    the  last 
few  days  in  Bombay.    We  appreciate  Mr.  Gandhi's 
point  of  view,    but  feel  at  the  same   time  that 
it  is  desirable    to    let    the    public  have  some 
opportunity  of  giving  vent   to  its  emotions.  Of 
course,  there  is  the  psychological  doctrine,  refuse 
to  give  expression  to   an   emotion    and   it  dies. 
There  is  also  the  other  political  doctrine,  which 
has  the  high  authority  of  Bacon,  that  discontent  is 
driven  underground  if  it  is    not  allowed  a  safe 
method   of   escape.    The   All    India  Congress 


Committee  and  the  Moderate  Conference  Committee 
have  passed  resolutions  and  sent  long  messages  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  asking  for 
an  independent  and  open  enquiry  into  the  causes 
of  the  recent  outbreaks,  and  the  early  introduc- 
tion of  reforms.  We  heartily  support  these 
requests. 


The  Bombay  Chronicle.  We  deal  in  a  leading 
article  with  the  deportation  of  Mr.  B.  G.  Horniman. 
One  would  think,  that  Government,  after  taking 
that  step,  would  have  waited  to  see  how  the  Bombay 
Chronicle,  which  he  edited,  did  under  a  new  editor. 
But  no.  They  served  on  the  same  day  an  order  up- 
on the  Ditectors  of  the  Indian  Newspapers  Company, 
which  owns  the  paper  and  its  printing  press, 
imposing  a  pre-censorship  on  everything  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Bombay  Chronicle  Press.  The  inevit- 
able effect  of  this  order  was  to  oblige  the  Directors 
to  suspend  the  publication  of  the  paper.  We  have 
often  differed  from  the  Bombay  Chronicle.  We  have 
at  the  same  time  felt  that  it  filled  an  important  place 
in  the  public  life  of  the  city  and  country,  A  large 
and  important  section  of  Indian  opinion  is  practi- 
cally deprived  of  its  organ  by  the  suspension  of  the 
Bombay  Chronicle.  The  absence  of  underground 
movements  in  this  Presidency  during  recent 
years,  is  not  a  little  due  to  the  existence  of  an 
outspoken  journal  like  the  Bombay  ChvonicU. 
Government  and  public  men  alike  cannot  but 
feel  it  a  serious  difficulty  in  gauging  the  trend  of 
public  feeling  now  that  the  Chronicle  has  ceased  to 
appear.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  its  occasional, 
and  even  frequent,  indulgence  in  violent  language — 
which,  as  Disraeli  once  said,  is  not  strong  langu- 
age— there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  intre- 
pidity which  characterised  the  conduct  of  the 
Chronicle.  More  than  once,  it  was  instrumental  in 
exposing  transactions  which  but  for  it  would  have  re- 
mained undisclosed.  If  our  contemporary  sometimes 
resorted  to  what  may  be  called  terrorist  methods, 
it  may  plead  with  at  least  as  much  plausibility  as 
the  authors  of  the  Rowlatt  Act  or  the  administrator 
of  Martial  Law  in  Lahore  that  no  honest  citizen 
had  need  to  be  afraid  of  its  censure.  The  public  in 
a  very  short  time  learns  to  allow  for  the  extra- 
vagances and  mannerisms  of  a  newspaper.  The 
Bombay  public  had  long  learnt  to  assess  at  its  true 
value  the  exaggerated  invectives  of  the  Chronicle 
in  its  pugnacious  moods.  It  is  but  right  to  say 
that  during  the  last  few  months  the  Chronicle  had 
followed  a  policy  which  was  noticeably  free  from 
many  of  the  objectionable  features  which  it  had 
developed  during  the  latter  half  of  last  year. 
We  can  hardly  think  that  the  punishments  piled 
upon  the  Chronicle  have  a  retrospective  reference, 
but  we  must  say  that  we  are  utterly  unable  to 
correlate  them  with  the  gratifying  improvement  in 
its  tone  which  was  unmistakably  clear  during 
the  last  two  or  three  months.  The  Press  Act, 
so  far  as  we  know,  does  not  provide  for  a  cen- 
sorship and  the  imposition  of  it  is  under  the  Defence 
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of  India  Act.  We  are  asked,  sometimes  to  drop 
the  protest  against  the  Rowlatt  Act  because  it  is 
declared  in  the  preamble  that  it  wi  1  apply  only  to 
anarchical  and  revolutionary  crimes.  But  was  the 
Defence  of  India  Act  intended  to  apply  to  matters 
so  absolutely  unconnected  with  the  war  or  anything 
remotely  relating  to  the  war  as  the  articles  for 
which  the  Chronicle  has  been  penalised  ?  If  the 
forfeiture  oi  the  Chronicle's  security  was  not  suffi- 
cient punishment  even  after  Mr.  Horniman  had 
ceased  to  be  editor,  the  proper  course  would  have 
been  to  ask  for  enhanced  security,  and  to  forfeit  it, 
if  the  paper  still  continued  to  offend  against  the 
Press  Act.  We  cannot  think  that  Government 
intend  to  maintain  the  censorship.  We  are  glad 
that  negotiations  are  said  to  be  in  progress  for  the 
withdrawal  of  the  order,  and  earnestly  hope  that 
they  will  soon  reach  a  successful  issue. 


The  Ferment  in  Social  Life  :  It  is  a  great  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  swift  and  radical 
change  exists  in  India  only  in  matters  of  administra- 
tion. No  doubt,  it  is  more  wide-spread  in  regard  to 
them  than  to  other  matters.  The  reason  is  simple. 
British  Indian  administration  is  hardly  a  century  and 
a  half  old,  whereas  the  religious  and  social  customs 
of  the  people  are  many  centuries  older  ;  and  while 
the  former  is  imposed  from  without,  the  latter  reflect 
the  deep-rooted  traditions  and  sentiments  of  the 
country.  Still,  the  spirit  of  unrest  is  working  in 
social  and  religious  matters  also.  We  print  two 
letters  to-day  from  two  correspondents  from  places 
so  far  removed  from  each  other  as  Ootacamund 
and  Junagad.  In  the  one,  our  correspondent  sug- 
gests that  Indian  social  reformers  should  drop  all 
other  social  reform  movements  and  proposals  of 
social  legislation,  and  concentrate  their  efforts  on  a 
huge  propagandism  for  bringing  about  numerous 
inter-marriages  between  persons  of  different  castes 
and  distant  provinces.  The  correspondent  from 
Junagad  would  launch  a  crusade  immediately 
against  the  joint-family  system,  and  postpone  all 
other  reforms,  political  and  social,  till  its  destruction 
has  been  accomplished.  These  letters  are  straws 
which  show  how  strongly  the  wind  is  blowing  in 
the  direction  of  radical  reforms  in  social  matters. 
Those  who  know  how  profoundly  Indian  society  is 
agitated  by  new  ideas,  do  not  feel  the  necessity  of 
invoking  extraneous  causes  to  explain  the  political 
unrest  which  is  so  obtrusively  visible  because  it  is 
so  much  on  the  surface. 


It's  those  d— d  C  I.  D.  People-  Mr.  C.  F.  Andrews 
writes  from  Delhi  to  the  Madras  Mail  in  reply 
to  its  challenge  to  prove  the  statements  in  his  letter 
which  we  published  in  the  issue  of  the  6th  April  on 
the  Rowlatt  Bills,  "In  a  recent,"  issue  he  says,''  you 
threw  doubt  on  the  veracity  of  my  statements  about 
"  Government  spies."  I  have  waited  till  my  return 
to  Delhi,  in  order  to  get  accurately  the  particulars, 
as  to  the  dates  and  names  and  places  which  you  re- 
quired from  me  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  what  I 
wrote.  The  time  when  I  caught  red-handed  a  Govern- 
ment spy  searching  my  private  papers  was  during  the 
Deputy  Commissionership  of  Mr.  Humphreys  in  the 
year  1907.  Mr.  Humphreys  was  at  Cambridge  with 
me  and  a  personal  friend.  I  caught  the  man  (who 
had  come  through  a  back  door)  with  his  hand 
actually  in  my  study-table  drawer,  and  he  confessed 
that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Police.  I  was  natu- 
rally indignant  and  sent  at  once  to  the  Deputy  Com- 
missioner demanding  an  instant  apology.  A  moun- 
ted policeman  came  back  post-haste  with  the  follow- 
ing words  in  a  letter : — "  My  dear  Andrews,  it  is 
nothing  to  do  with  me.  It's  those  d — d  C.  I.  D. 
people  1  "  The  epithet  he  used  made  any  further 
apology  from  himself  unnecessary.   The  two  au- 


thenticated cases  of  Government  spies  being  planted 
in  the  College,  where  I  was  teaching,  were  as 
follows  :  — The  former  was  a  student  named  Gokul 
Chand  whose  testimony  appeared  in  the  Delhi  Club 
Bomb  Case.  In  the  evidence  it  was  made  clear 
that  he  had  been  tempted  by  the  C.  I.  D.  to  bring 
them  specimens  of  his  comrades'  hand  writing  and 
to  act  as  a  spy  in  other  ways.  What  made  the  case 
more  vile  was  this,  that  the  boy  was  quite  young, 
The  evidence  he  gave  on  those  points  at  the  trial 
was  not  challenged  or  disputed.  The  second  case 
was  that  of  an  exceptionally  bright  Mahommedati 
lad,  whom  I  fully  trusted  as  a  friend.  As  he  has, 
since  that  time,  confessed  fully  his  past  misconduct, 
1  do  not  think  it  right  to  give  his  name  to  the 
general  public  ;  but  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  give  it 
to  anyone  who  might  wish,  for  good  reasons,  to 
pursue  this  enquiry."  When  high  personages  ex- 
patiate at  prize  distribution  ceremonies  on  the 
importance  of  character  to  young  students,  they 
may  usefully  bear  in  mind  the  existence  of  such 
influences  as  those  indicated  by  these  examples 
The  Madras  Mail  wished  Mr.  Andrews'  statements 
to  be  nailed  down  as  otherwise  it  might  be  thought 
there  was  a  regular  system  of  espionage  such  as 
characterised  some  recently  defunct  Empires.  We 
await  with  interest  what  our  contemporaiy  has  to 
say  on  Mr.  Andrews'  response  to  its  challenge. 


Social  Intercourse  Between  Europeans  and  Indians  : 

We  invite  attention  to  Professor  B.  K.  Thakore's 
suggestive  letter  on  this  subject  printed  in  another 
column.  Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar  concludes  a 
cordial  appreciation  of  the  late  Mr.  G.  C. 
Whitworth  in  the  Times  of  India  with  the  following 
pregnant  observations:  "The  problem  of  the  day  is 
not  social  but  political.  Let  that  be  candidly  seen 
and  acknowledged.  And  India  is  now  passing 
through  a  stage  in  her  history  similar  to  that  through 
which  Englishmen  in  their  own  country  and  among 
themselves  passed  50  years  ago.  Then  we  read  in  I 
English  newspapers  the  complaint  that  the  relations 
between  the  English  classes  and  the  English  masses 
were  getting  greatly  strained.  And  Lord  John 
Manners  proposed  that,  the  remedy  the  best  way  of 
promoting  social  fellowship  between  the  two  was  for 
men  of  both  classes  to  join  in  playing  cricket  and  for 
the  higher  classes  to  be  kind  to  the  masses.  John 
Stuart  Mill  replied  that  what  the  masses  wanted 
was  not  the  kindness  of  social  intercourse  but 
Justice.  Justice  is  hard  won  in  any  country  but 
more  easily  won  in  and  under  England  than  any 
other.  Whatever  the  faults  of  the  Englishman,  he 
is  sound  at  heart  as  to  it — only  we  have  to  get  to  it  by 
working  with  him  with  dignity,  with  self-respect, 
and  convincing  him  by  our  words  and  deeds  that 
in  the  struggle  for  Justice  we  do  not  wish  but  rather 
for  our  own  sake  earnestly  desire,  to  have  him  as  our 
brother  fitted  to  guide  us  by  his  proud  traditions 
of  ordered  liberty  and  constitutional  ways  of  social 
and  political  government." 


What  the  Moderates  are  Needed  for :  The  Indian 
Messenger,  the  organ  of  the  Sadharan  Brahma  Samaj 
of  Calcutta,  writes  :  "  A  strong  Moderate  opinion 
while  standing  for  progress  would  be  a  steadying 
force  in  the  country.  But  the  way  in  which  it  has 
been  treated  has  left  little  room  for  its  growth. 
Moderate  opinion  is  wanted  by  the  Anglo-Indian 
papers  to  play  the  second  fiddle  to  official  opinion, 
and  by  the  '  rallying  round  the  Moderates'  they 
hardly  mean  anything  more  than  having  by  the 
bureaucracy  a  body  of  camp-followers  rather  than 
comrades." 
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Me.  HORNIMAN'S  DEPORTATION. 

\    Late  iD  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  26th  April, 
^Bombay  was  startled  by  the  news  that  Mr.  B,  G. 
fiBorniman,  Editor  of  the  Bombay  Chronicle,  had  been 
[  served  with  an  order  of  deportation,  and  was  put  on 
aboard  a  steamer  which  was  sailing  the  next  day  to 
.  England.  Mr.  Homiman  had  undergone  an  operation 
Isome  days  previously.    He  was  still  confined  to  bed. 
^Government  sent  two  medical  officers    to  examine 
I  his  condition  and  they,  and  one  of  Mr.  Horniman's 
own  doctors  whom  they  took  with  them,  agreed  that 
ibis  condition  was  not  such  as  to  prevent  the  voyage. 
We   may   say  in  passing  that,  while  the  public 
'appreciate  the  step  taken  by  Government  to  satisfy 
themselves   that  Mr.  Horniman's    convalescence  had 
sufficiently  progressed  to  enable  his  immediate  deporta- 
tion without  riskofrelapse.it  is  nevertheless  generally 
,  felt  that  it  would  have  been  more  kindly  to  have  post- 
poned his  deportation  till  he  could  have  been  removed 
in  a  more  normal  conveyance  than  an  ambulance  vehicle. 
•Government  will  be  doing  an  act  which  will  be  much 
appreciated  if -they  publish  news  of  Mr.  Horniman's 
'state  of  health  during  the  voyage.    The  order  served 
Won  Mr.  Horniman,  no  doubt,  mentions  the  reasons  for 
fand  the  authority  cinder  which  it  is  issued.     It  has 
imt  been  published.    The  official  press   note  merely 
|  announced   that    the    Governor    in    Council  with 
[.the    previous   sanction   of  the   Governor  General 
in  Council    had  caused  an  order  to  be  served  on  Mr. 
I  Horniman  directing  him  to  leave  British  India  by  a 
\  steamer  bound  for  England  and  stated  that  Govern- 
j  ment  bad  satisfied    themselves  by  expert  medical 
1  advice  that  Mr.  Horniman  was  in  a  fit  condition  to 
\  travel  and  had  provided  him  with  a  passage  by  a 
,  steamer  proceeding  immediately  to  England.  On  the 
'  same  day,  that  is,  Satarday,  the  26th,  an  order  was 
-  served  on  the  Directors  of  the  Indian  Newspaper 
1  Company  which  owns  the  Chronicle  prohibiting  them 
,  from  printing  anything  in  their  press  which  had  not 
j  been  approved    by  a  Censor  named  in  the  order. 
1  The  Directors  met  the  same  evening  and  decided 
(  to  adopt  the  only  course  open  to  them,  to  suspend 
,  publication  of  the  Chronicle.    A  little  practical  know- 
ledge of  journalism  would  have  shown  Government 
that  to  impose  a  pre-oensorship  on  a  daily  paper  is  to 
decree  its  immediate  extinction    A  third  order  served 
on  Mr.  Horniman  on  board  the  steamer  forfeited  the 
security  of  two  thousand  Rapees  which  he  had  to 
deposit  last  year  in  his  capacity  of  publisher  of  the 
j  Chronicle 

It  was  generally  believed  that  these  orders  had 
been  passed  and  enforced  by  the  Government  of  India 
,  in  disregard  of  the  opposition  of  the  Government 
[  of  Bombay,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  go  behind  the 
j  wording  of  the  orders  which  distinctly  aver  that  they 
r  are  issued  by  the  latter  Government.  The  only 
I  grounds  for  the  erroneous  belie!  exonerating  the  local 
|j  Government,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  are,  two.  The  first  is 
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the  impression  conveyed  by  the  words  of  the  Governor, 
in  his  speech  at  the  Royal  College  of  Science  on  the 
16th  April,  that  he  had  no  intention  of  interfering 
with  free  criticism.     "  Has  my  Government,"  asked 
His  Excellency,  "  ever  tried  to  interfere  with  orderly 
meetings  ?     Have  they   interfered   with   the  free 
expression  of  public   opinion  even   when  violently 
expressed?"    The  second  ground  is  the  fact  that  things 
had  very  nearly  settled  down  to  their  normal  state 
in  this  Presidency  and  Mr.  Gandhi  was  carrying  ou 
Satyagraha  against  disobedience   to  the  orders  of 
Government  and  the  Police.    It  is  only  fair  to  add 
that,  having  decided  to  put  an   end  to  Mr.  Horn- 
iman's public  activities,  the  Government  of  Bombay 
chose  the  method  which  involved  the  least  restric- 
tion on   his   personal    freedom     consistent  with 
that  decision.    Probably,    Mr.  Horniman  himself 
might  have   decided  that   some  rest   in  England 
after    his    strenuous  years  of  journalistic  life  in 
Bombay  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  get  quickly 
over  the  effects  of  his  recent  ailment.    In  any  case, 
there  is  plenty  of  work  to  do  on  behalf  of  India  in  Eng- 
land, and  one  endowed  with  Mr.  Horniman's  talents  as 
writer  and  speaker,  and  inspired  by  his  zeal  for 
India's  good,  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  find  some  for 
himself.  The  Government  in  England  may,  of  course, 
prevent  him  from  writing  or  speaking  on  Indian 
affairs,  but  this  is  unlikely  at  present,  and  is  never 
such  an  easy  thing  to  do  in  England  as  in  this 
country.    Government  have  unintentionally  done  a 
good  turn  to  the  group  in  Indian  politics  to  which 
Mr.  Horniman  belongs  by  providing    it    with  80 
accomplished  a  spokesman  in  addition  to  those  whom 
it  has  selected  to  present  the  case  against  repression 
and  to  plead  the  cause  of  constitutional  reform  before 
the  British  pnblic. 

When  all  is  said,  however,  the  summary  deporta- 
tion of  an  Englishman  apparently  for  no  other 
offence  than  that  he  espoused  the  Indian  cause,  not 
always  wisely,  perhaps,  but,  there  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt,  whole-heartedly  and  thoroughly,  is  a 
measure  which  no  Indian  publicist  can  view  with 
equanimity.  An  English  journalist  may  with  perfect 
impnnity  rail  against  the  Founder  of  a  great  religion 
professed  by  millions  of  Indians;  another  can  traduce 
with  equal  impunity  a  dead  Indian  leader  held  in 
universal  reverence  by  all  classes  of  Indians;  and 
yet  others  can  make  it  their  principal  occupation 
in  this  country  to  carry  on  a  campaign  of  hatred 
and  calumny  against  educated  Indians.  But  if  an 
English  man  or  woman  who  has  taken  the  Indian 
side,  allow  themselves  to  be  carried  away  even  a 
little  by  their  zeal  for  the  cause  they  have  espoused, 
deportation  and  internment  are  their  portion.  Not  only 
that  but,  as  Mr.  Andrews'  experience  shows,  even 
to  be  friendly  to  Indian  aspirations,  is  to  invite  the 
attentions  of  the  Criminal  Intelligence  Department. 
We  had  our  differences  with  Mr.  Horniman.  We 
had  occasion  to  condemn  severely  only  a  few  months 
ago  his  gross  misrepresentation  of  Sir  Narayan 
Chandavarkar,  one  of  the  noblest  of  men  devoted  to 
the  service  o(  his  motherland,    We  like  journalistic 
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terrorism  as  little  as  administrative  terrorism. 
On  one  occasion  at  least  we  had  to  protest  against 
what  seemed  to  be  an  attempt)  on  the  part  of 
the  Chronicle  to  intimidate  as.  Mr.  Horniman's 
policy  in  the  Chronicle  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  estrangement  between  the  experienced 
Moderate  leaders,  and  the  inexperienced,  bnt  intensely 
zealons  and  patriotic,  yonnger  workers  in  Bombay 
politics.  But  Mr.  Horniman  did  not  carry  public 
differences  into  private  life.  Almost  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  hot  controversy,  he  wrote  a  very  touching 
and  generous  letter  of  sympathy  which  this  writer 
can  not  forget.  He  is  undoubtedly  a  great  journa- 
list and  a  large-hearted  Englishman  who  sincerely 
felt  and  worked  for  the  people  in  utter  disdain  of 
personal  consequences.  He  had  faults,  it  is  said,  but 
let  him  who  is  sinless  cast  the  first  stone.  We 
earnestly  trust  that  he  will  be  back  again  to  carry  on 
his  great  work  among  us  with  renewed  health  and. 
strength  and,  may  we  add,  in  a  manner  to  unite  and 
hold  together  the  yonnger  and  more  ardent,  and  the 
older  and  more  experienced,  of  Indian  workers  and 
leaders  ? 


THE  NEXT  VICEROY. 


It  is  reported  that  there  is  some  speculation  in  the 
English  papers  as  to  who  is  to  sncceed  Lord  Chelms- 
ford as  Viceroy.  One  writer  declares  that  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  has  expressed  the  desire  to  go  as  Viceroy  to 
India.  The  writer  in  question  remarks  that  it  is  long 
since  a  great  soldier  has  reigned  over  India,  the  last 
being  the  first  Lord  Hardinge,  who  was  at  Calcutta 
in  the  forties.  "There  is  no  doubt"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"that,  besides  ability,  Sir  Douglas  would  bring  firm- 
ness and  resolution  to  the  post;  but  he  has  the  dis- 
advantage that,  though  able  to  express  himself  admi- 
rably on  paper,  he  is  singularly  inarticulate  in  speech. 
But  in  all  social  matters  Lady  Haig  can  make  good 
any  such  shortcoming.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
she,  with  her  twin  sister,  the  long,  slim  Miss  Violet 
Vivian,  was  Maidof  Honour  to  Queen  Alexandra.  Sir 
Douglas  met  her  for  the  first  time,  wooed  her,  and 
won  her— all  within  the  short  space  of  a  fortnight. 
Someone  suggested  that  this  was  rather  quick  work. 
"No,"  answered  the  great  soldier,  even  then  ponder- 
ing over  past  campaigns,  "I've  had  to  decide  more 
serious  qestions  than  that  in  five  minutes!  "  It  will 
be  recalled  that,  when  in  command  of  the  17th  Lan- 
cers, he  was  also  captain  of  their  polo  team;  so  that 
as  a  sportsman  not  less  than  as  a  soldier  he  will  be 
acceptable  to  the  majority  of  Indians." 

Considering  that  Lord  Chelmsford  has  just  finished 
three  years  of  his  Viceroyalty  and  has  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  two  more  to  put  in,  the  *  speculation  "  is 
not  quite  intelligible  the  more  especially  as  it  is  not 
customary  to  consider  nominations  to  the  office  as 
much  as  two  years  ahead.  The  rumour  is  current 
in  the  bazars  that  His  Excellency  is  likely  to  resign 
though  for  what  reason  no  one  says  :  but  it  may 
equally  be  the  father  or  the  child  of  the  "  specula- 
tion ".    If  there  is  any  foundation  for  the  report  that 


Sir  Douglas  Haig  has  expressed  the  desire  to  go  as 
Viceroy  to  India  it  need  not  surprise  us.  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success,  as  the  saying  goes  ;  and  there  is 
little  to  wonder  at  if  the  success  of  the  Field-Marshal 
at  the  front  has  aroused  in  the  General  the  ambition 
for  success  as  a  statesman.  The  real  surprise, 
however,  would  be  if  at  bhia  time  of  the  day  any  of 
the  responsible  ministers  of  the  crown  thought  of 
lending  a  willing  ear  to  a  retrograde  suggestion 
like  the  above.  The  late  Lord  Kitchener  is  now 
known  to  have  entertained  similar  aspirations  but 
Lord  Morley  with  the  true  instinct  of  the  statesman 
stoutly  opposed  its  fulfilment  even  against  the 
wishes  of  Sis  late  Majesty  King  Edward.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  is  in  a  worse  case,  because  his  services 
hitherto  have  been  purely  in  the  Military  department 
and  he  has  no  pretensions  even  to  the  quasi-civil 
experience  of  Lord  Kitchener  in  Egypt.  There  is 
a  considerable  number  of  political  officers,  selected 
from  the  staff  corps  or  other  Military  services,  who 
are  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  Native  States 
in  India  but  we  have  heard  very  few  instances  o ' 
outstanding  capacity  among  them.  We  have  known 
experienced  Native  State  officials  express  the  view 
that  these  Military  Political  Agents  are  a 
class  of  extremists  by  themselves  :  they  are  either 
very  good  or  very  bad  men,  and  the  former  are 
rare  exceptions.  It  is  rather  absurd  to  insinuate 
that  becauee  one  General  was  Viceroy  of  India  in  the 
forties  of  the  nineteenth  century  another  may  have 
his  wishes  in  respect  of  the  great  office  for  the  asking 
near  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth,  on 
the  conclusion  of  a  world-war,  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  resurgence  of  ideals.  And  as  for  "  firmness  and 
resolution",  the  exhibition  we  have  been  having  of 
it  from  civil  administrators  will  have  to  stand  a 
searching  examination  in  the  glare  of  civilization 
before  we  can  be  called  upon  to  ^accept  a  Military 
Governor  who  makes  a  speciality  of  the  two  qualities. 

We  remember  having  seen  a  report  in  the  English 
papers  of  the  official  discussion,  several  years  ago, 
of  the  point  which  had  then  arisen  as  to  whether 
a  Civilian  or  a  Military  politician  would  be  the  fitter 
person  to  advise  Military  experts  on  larger  questions, 
and  the  decision  being  anequivocally  in  favour  of 
the  Civilian.  The  principle  is  obvious  and  is 
followed  by  business  people  every  day.  They  call  iu 
experts  for  advice  ;  but  do  not  yield  up  the  direction 
of  their  businesses  into  their  hands.  An  expert  isi 
an  extra  efficient  power  :  but  he  is  one-eyed  and 
would  often  land  a  concern  into  disaster  if  left  in 
sole  or  even  main  charge.  The  jealousy  of  the 
British  public  even  with  regard  to  such  a  body  as  the 
Imperial  Defence  Committee  compelled  Government 
to  declare  definitely  that  its  function  was  merely 
to  advise  the  Cabinet  with  which  alone  rested  the 
direction  of  policy  and  responsibility  to  Parliament. 
The  position  of  Iudia  is  no  longer  in  the  back  waters. 
It  is  now  the  merest  platitude  to  say  that  the  rise  or 
fall  of  its  people  will  not  fail  to  drag  the  whole 
empire  to  weal  or  woe.  Its  destinies  caunot  safely 
be  entrusted  to  any  but  the  most  cultured  of 
British  statesmen  in  these  times.    The  lijrkt-hearted- 
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tiess  and  naivete  of  the  "  specalation  "  in  the  extract 
^qnoted  above  woald  be  amusing  if  we  were  sure 
|  that  it  is  no  measure  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sens^e  of 
R  responsibility  of  the  British  public  in  respect  of  the 
:  affairs  of  this  country.    The  Governor  Generalship  of 
one  of  the  self-governing  colonies  or  the  Dominions 
would  be  the  proper  place  for  beginners  or  amateurs, 
as    they    are   there    able  to  get     experience  and 
'  training  and  are  at  the  same  time  kept  from  positive 
harm. 

;  THOUGHTS  ON  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION. 

F   

<     Mr.  C.  V.  Swaminathaiyar  of  Lalitalaya,  Mylapore, 
"Madras,  writes  tons  : — 

r     I  have  just  read  most  carefully  your  able,  intelli- 
J  gent  and  truly  effective  summary  of  the  causes  of  the 
1  present  unrest  in  your  leading  article  in  the  Reformer 
tof  20th  instant.    I  have  been  much  impressed  by 
!]  the  personal  reference  you  make  to  the  character  of 
u  Lord  Chelmsford  ;  though  his  lordship's  recent  acts 
\  and  attitude  have  not  inspired  that  confidence  in  the 
\  infallibility  of  his  lordship's  jodgment  as  he  himself 
?  seems  to  be  possessed.    Yon  very  truly  remark  that 
!  "the  women  o£  India  were  also  beginning  to  look 
i  forward  to  a  wider  life  than  that  of  wife  and  mother". 
"  I  also  perfectly  agree  with  you  that  one  can  serve 
1  the  cause  of  educating  the  people,  "by  telling  the 
truth"  in  one's  own  sphere  of  work  and  influence, 
r  Inspired  by  the  truths  contained  in  these  two  state- 
ments, I  wrote  or  rather  gave  expression  to  the  voice 
•of  womankind  that  has  come  to  the  fore  under  "A 
word  to  the  wise";  and  then  I  explained  it  to  my 
wife  in  her  own  language  before  sending  it  to  the 
press,  as  is  my  wont.    My  wife  who  freely  and  fully 
admitted  the  truth  and  force  of  all  that  it  contained, 
however,  would  not  consent  to  my  sending  it  to  the 
press,  even  to  the  Indian  Social  Reformer,  which  she 
i  knows  well  to  be  a  very  sane  and  moderate  paper. 
~  The  reason  was  :  She  thought  that  as  our  rulers  were 
\  all  panic-stricken  it  would  not  be  wise  to  indulge  in 
i  plain-speaking  as  it  may  further  irritate  them.  After 
\  explaining  your  article,  I  have  her  permission  to  send 
(f  it'to  you  for  publication  : 

''A  Word  to  thb  Wise":  The  Voice  op  Womankind 
to  the  Fork. 

The  Satyagraha  movement  initiated  by  Mahatma  Gandhi, 
has  brought  to  the  fore  one  great  force  which  hitherto  has 
been  lying  unutilised  in  the  background.  It  has  revealed 
the  real  Shakti — the  enormons  soul-power  that  we  have 
neglected  to  use.    One  great  lesson  of  the  policy  of  repression 

'  inaugurated  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Viceregal 
authority  is  that  it  has  enabled  our  womankind,  even  more 
than  our  men,  to  intuitively  see  "that  we  must  live  in 
accordance  with  nature's  laws,  so  that  we  may  have  the  right 
measure,  weight,  number,  and  balance  in  all  things  ;  and  this 
to  enable  us  to  discover  the  combination  of  forces  that  endures 

;  and  completes/  They  have  learnt  and  are  by  silent  example 
teaching  us  men  the  great  truth  that  "of  all  the  possessions 
of  a  man,  next  to  the  gods,  his  soul  is  the  mightiest,  being 
the  most  his  own." 

"This  soul,  man's  sole  possession  is,  then,  the  real  ruler  of 
the  outward  material   life,  for  it  is   the  Life.    Yet  has  it 

^   been  bartered  for  a  mess  of  pott»ge."     The  maises  in  India 


are  having  a  demonstration  of  ol i-world  truisms  which  help 
rather  to  stir  up  the  soul  with  hope  than  cow  it  down  with 
despair.  The  use  of  the  aeroplane  in  India  to  drop  bombs  on 
a  crowd  because  the  anthorities  have  failed  to  realise  their 
situation,  has  reminded  these  people  of  the  story  of  Thadaka 
and  the  havoc  she  played  untill  brought  down  by  the  arrow 
of  yonng  Sree  Ramachandra.  The  womenfolk  say  :  ''For  one 
Kausalya  then  there  are  hundreds  and  thoasauds  now,  whose 
prond  boast  would  be  to  have  begotten  a  Rama  for  the  good 
of  the  Motherland  and  of  the  world."  The  Asnrabhavii  of 
the  ♦'men  clothed  in  brief  authority"  has  created  a  deep  aud 
lasting  impression  on  the  more  susceptible  half  of  the  pjpu- 
lation. 

As  4,Samashti-shevai',|  diksha  involves    the  speaking  of 
unpleasant  truth,  even  if  it  is  dangerous   to  one's  life,  I  have 
to  tell  Lord  Chelmsford  to  bethink   himself  of  what  Carlyle 
wrote  before  he  gives  the  rein  to  his  first  impulse  which  is 
made  quite  evident  by  the  official  communiques  aud  ordinances 
he  has  already  issued  as  Viceroy   and  Governor  Genera!.  It 
is  this  : — '"Properly  it  is  the  course  of  his  unseen  spiritual  life, 
which  informs  and  rules  his  (man's)  external    visible  life, 
rather  than  receives  rule  from  it,  in  which  spiritual  1  ife  the 
true  secret  of  his  history  lies.''  So  wrote  the  Sage  of  Chelsea 
and  it  is  this  "spiritual   development  of  the  soul"  which  be 
and  his  colleagues  in  the  g>vernmmt  of  India  hive  utterly 
failed  to  comprehend  so  far  as   India  is  cjncernel.     It  is  the 
duty  of  the  ruler  of  a  country   to  underitaud  and  adapt  him- 
self to  the  spirit   of  the  country  at,d    he  who  fails  so  to  do 
himself  fails  in  his  duty  to  his  ownse'f  and  his  God.  ''The 
basis  of  the  Woman  Movement  throughout  the  world  is  the 
vital  urgency  for  dealing  with  tha  rea'ities  of  life,  now  sub- 
merged, suppressed,  glossed  over  by  sophiitries   and  euphe- 
misms— the  inherent  hypocrisy  uuierlying  all  social  organi- 
sations at  the  present  day.    Laid  bare  by  truth's  shafts  of 
spiritual  criticism,  they  present  a  sorry  spectacle.  Women 
unhesitatingly  go  to-  the  roots  of  the  evils  ;  they  are  not 
content  with  scratching  the  surface,   or  fatilely  ameliorating 
effects  in  lieu  of  exterminating  causes.  •  Men's  reforms  are 
always  tentative  and  self-interestad  ;  women's  are  drastic  and 
impersonal.    With  their  cleaner  vision,*j»tbey  abhor  the  evil 
but  pity  the  victim  ;  men  on  the  contrary  pnnish  the  victim 
and  condone  the  evil.''    Such  is  the  verdict  of  an  observant 
woman  and  I  present  it  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  and 
Governor-General  of  India  in  CjuuciPin  the  words  of  a  woman 
of  his  own  country  who  is  not  afraid  of  si  e  iking  her  mind 
out,  where  the  truth  has  to  be  told.    This  criticism  applies 
to  all  "the  Acts  of  a  pure'y  male-government  for  reforming 
and  bettering  social,  economic  a  id  monl  conditi  ms"  which 
are  characterised  as,  utterly  "id  >gical  aad  inefficient"  "in  this 
time  of  national  heart-searching  and  national  houfe-cleaning.'' 
"A  word  is  sufficient  for  the  wise,"  they  say,  and  I  have 
given  "to  His  Excellency,  whose  wis  lorn  no  one  can  question, 
more  than  "a  word  ' — "a  hint."    And  if  this  fails  to  have  its 
effect,  it  will  not  be  our  faalt. 

A  PEDLAR'S  VIEWS  ON  THE  PRESENT  SITUAION 


(From  the  Hindu,  Madras.  ) 
«p#  Xi."  writes  in  the  "Simla  Times'': — Let  me  first  intro- 
duce ourselves,  I  am  an  Anglo-Indian  (old  style),  and  pride 
myself  on  a  fair  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  language  of  tha 
country.  Many  of  the  important  roads  in  this  country  were 
made  by  my  father,  and  iu  his  day  he  put  up  many  of  those 
big,  solid  structures,  which  afl>rd  a  temporary  home  to  our 
•oldiers  during  their  exile  in  India  My  mother  went  through. 
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tic  great  mntiny  of  18D7  and  witnessed  eoiue  of  the  awful 
s?ei  fe,  that  have  so  recently  b?eu  brought  back  to  out  memo- 
ries by  the  everts  ia  Lahore,  Aruntsar  and  other  places,  the 
burning;  of  homes  and  murder  of  Europeans.  But  I  am  a 
well-wisher  of  the  Indians,  and  have  always  taken  a  great 
interest  in  conversing  with  them  on  any  subject  on  which 
found  tlieiu  willing  tu  give  me  their  confidence^ 

The  other  partner  in  this  dialogue  is  a:i  Indian,  We  will 
call  him  Ibralieern,  He  belongs  to  that  class  of  itinerant 
vendors  who  deal  in  commodities  that  are  much  sought  after 
by  the  Sihib-log,  and  who  ofur  these  for  sale  at  their  doors. 
I  shall  n.  t  describe  him  more  particularly. 

Now  it  happened  that  Ibraheem  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
my  home,  cither  for  the  sake  of  my  custom  or,  quite  as  frequen- 
tly, for  the  sake  of  a  chat  and  a  smoke.  I  would  sit  in  my 
plea-tut,  sonny  verandah,  and  Ibraheem  would  squat  on  the 
Carpet  in  front  of  me.  1  would  .  tier  hiui  a  cigar  or  cigarette 
Which  he  would  at  once  proceed  to  light  at  d  theu  we  would 
chat  on  lor  a  long  time.  During  the  war  it  was  mostly  en 
the  military  operations  of  the  day.  Ibraheem  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Sarkar  and  of  the  countries  with  which  it. 
was  allied.  Xo  one  could  have  more  strongly  condemned  the 
German  and  all  his  \v.»ys,—  his  intrigues,  his  devilish  met  he  da 
of  righting— than  Ibr  .haem.  He  was  pro;id  of  what  his  country- 
men were  doicg  on  the  various  fronts,  and  regretted  that,  his 
age  prevented  hi  m  from  offering  his  services  as  a  combatant 
to  the  Sarksr. 

Tfc  otrhjr  morning  I  happmed  to  be  sitting  in  my  veranda 
when  I  saw  Ibraheem  approaching.  His  walk  was  slow  and 
there  wag  a  tired,  sad  look  in  his  face. 

"How  are  yon,  Ibraheem?"  I  said.  "You  appear  tole 
very  tired,  I  am  not  buying  with  anything  this  morning,  but 
come  aud  sit  down.    I  see  you  are  weary." 

He  gladly  accepted  my  invitation,  and  the  proffered  cigar, 
and  then  I  spoke  of  what  was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  no 
dcubt  also  in  his.  «  Well,  Ibraheem,  what  do  you  make  of 
these  serious  disturbances  in  Delhi,  Lahore  and  Amritsar? 
What  do  tiiey  mean?'' 

"They  mean,  Sahib,  that  the  Sarkar  is  giving  us  our  re- 
ward for  what  we  have  done  for  it.'' 

"I  don't  understand  what  you  mean,  Ibraheem  » 

"It  is  very  simple.  '  he  said.  "During  the  war,  India 
give  of  its  wealth,  of  its  labour  and  of  its  blood  to  fight  for 
the  S.rkar  against  its  enemies.  The  Sarkar  has  won,  its 
enemtes  are  prostrate  aud  now  it  is  proceeding  to  show  its 
gratitude  to  ne,  by  mowing  down  with  machine  guns  Doo>» 
unarmed,  helpless  people.    It  is  our  reward." 

I  looked  at  him  *gl  a8t.  Never  in  all  my  conversation  through 
many  years  with  Ibraheem  had  I  ever  heard  him  utter  o°„e 
word  of  blame  of  Government.  -You  smprise  me"  I  said 
-Ion  don't  really  nean  to  rondo  n  Government  for  qnellin- 
with  a  strong  hand  riotous,  murderous  risings  of  the  p0pQlaee 
wh«e  avowed  olject  was  the  destruction  of  the  jives  and  pro- 
peity  of  Europeans." 

»«I  do",  he  answered,  -most  decidedly  condemn  the  Govern- 
ment. Tie  Sarkar  has  always  proposed  to  be  a  father  to  its 
people  rnd  that  is  what  it  ungbt  to  have  shown  itself  during 
t«.-,e  risings.  A  father  loves  his  son,  i,e  oWt  seek  to 
Cestroy  btm.  He  ndvites  him.  he  admonishes  him,  even 
ewrfetg  him  but  doesn't  want  to  kill  bis  son."  I  said  "But 
if  hi.  sou  becomes  a  murder,  h*  will  sorrowfully  let  justice 
Jake  its  course.  You  f  .rget  ,Ui  th«*  n  oh*  in  Amritsar  and 
ttber  places  were  intent  on  murder  and  the  destruction  of 
jmnnrty.  F1VB  Europeans  m  ».r  .  tally  done  Jo  death  in 
A.»W»twr.  They  came  it*  t.  eir  thousands,  and  there  was  no- 
*ti!tr  way  of  bringi,  y  thtiu  tu  theif  *eusta-." 


•'Then  the  Sarkar  ought  to  have  caught  the  murderers  and 
punished  them.  But  hundreds  were  killed  for  the  few  that 
weregailty.  They  ought  to  have  pressed  back  the  people, 
even  out  of  the  city,  and  kent  them  there  until  they  came  tc 
their  senses. *' 

"  You  are  very  u:  reasonable  to-day,  Ibraheem.  They  were 
all  guilty,  as  they  were  all  intent  on  the  same  outrage?,  and 
encouraged  each  other.  Aud  how  could  you  expect  a  small 
body  of  troops  to  surround  and  keep  out  of  the  city  thousands 
of  men,  not  wholly  unarmed,  as  you  ?ay,  but  brandishing 
stout  lathies.  How  would  you  have  dealt  with  the  situation, 
say  in  Amritsar,  if  you  were  the  Deputy  Commissioner?  " 

He  laughed  a  cynical  laugh.  "  I  should  not  have  had  to 
deal  with  any  such  situation.  It  would  not  have  ariseu. 
Now,  in  the  city  of  X,  the  Deputy  Commissioner  is  a  Moham- 
medam,  and  the  people  are  happy  and  contented.  Perfect 
tranquillity  reigns  there.  '' 

"  Yon  are  a  changed  man,  Ibraheem.  The  Sarkar  that  you 
always  praised  before  is  now  to  be  blamed,  for  everything 
that  the  people  bring  upon  themselves  by  their  lawlessness 
and  disorders.  " 

"  All  that  has  happened  is  the  result  of  the  passing  of  the 
Rowlatt  Bill.  Why  did  the  Sarkar  pass  that  Bill  in  the  face 
of  the  solid  opposition  of  all  the  Indian  Members?  The 
Government  invited  Indians  to  its  Councils,  but  when  thev 
give  their  advice  and  oppose  any  measure,  their  opinions  are 
rl  ut  d  and  disregarded.  It  is  a  farce.  They  ought  to  leave 
the  Coui.cil  in  a  body.  " 

My  lunch  boll  rang,  ami  Prose  up  to  go  in.  «  Well,  my 
friendj  I  must  bring  this  conversation  to  an  end.  But  I  ai 
more  sorrv  than  1  can  tell  you  to  hear  you  talk  as  ycu  have 
done  this  morning.  I  see  that  your  newspapers  which  yoi 
so  often  talked  about  (  They  do  not  appear  any  longer.  " 
be  interjected)  H  It's  as  well  'J  I  said.  **  They  have  cranio 
nied  your  mind  with  false  and  malicious  ideas.  They  have 
made  the  kindly  loyal  Ibraheem  I  kuew,  into  a  harsh  anj 
unreasonable  critic  of  Government,  and  an  approver  of  law- 
lessness.   Salaam.  " 

"  Salaam,  Sahib.    Any  orders  f  " 

I  gave  none.  This  conversation  which  actually  took  place 
shows  two  things.  A  perfectly  successful  propaganda  of  mis- 
chief  has  been  going  on  among  the  people,  and  unless  w« 
carry  on  an  equally  successful  propaganda  their  minds  will  be 
full  of  false  ideas  and  the  rancour  will  remain  in  their  hearts 


SOCIAL  INTERCOURSE  BETWEEN  EURO- 
PEANS AND  INDIANS. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer, 

Sir, 

To  your  admirable  paragraphs  on  the  above  subject,  in  youi 
issue  of  the  27th  April,  to  hand  this  morning,  kindly  alio? 
me  to  add  one  or  two  points  which  appear  to  me  of  no  smsl 
importance. 

Is  the  number  of  Europeans  genuinely  interested 
matters,  activities  arid  studies  purely  Indian  in  character 
the  increase  ?  I  knew  Englishman,  now  no  more,  wh. 
studied  Tukaram  and  also  collected  brass  images  of  Hindi 
gods  andgodlings,  purely  as  hobbies.  I  knew  yet  another,  wh« 
has  retired,  and  who  made  a  hobby  of  Indian  carts.  Being 
good  carpenter  he  nude  himself  models  of  every  'variety  c 
carts,  each  miniature  showing  every  part  to  scale,  and  all  oi 
a  uniform  plan  which  he  had  followed  steadily  for  years 
Wherever  he  went  he  held  an  exhibition  of  his  treasures 
and  interrogated  his  visitors  minnfely  on  the  carts  of  the  loca 
lity,  so  that  he  could  ,o  .„,  adding  real  novelties  to  his  oM 
lection.    Many  of  us  have  heard  of  studeits  of  Ldian  arm  1 
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j,  and  armour,  Indian  musical  instruments,  Indian  turbans  and 
'  other  articles  of  dress,  and  so  on.    Students  of  Indian  Ian- 
guages  and  Indian  folklore  and  Indian  castes  and  Indian 
antiquities  proper,  fall  under  the  same  category  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  subject  we  are  considering.    All  genuine  and 
mutually  helpful  intercourse  must  needs  be  based  on  knowledge 
\  and  sympathy.    All  healthy  intercourse  between  European 
and  Indian  in  this  country  can  only  increase  in  proportion 
as  we  have  larger  numbers  of  inquisitive  and  sympathetic  and 
5  tolerant  minds  amongst  the  Europeans  coming  to  this  country. 
J  But  Anglo-India  has  already  created  and  is  fast  multiplying 
little  groups  and  clusters,  cantonments  and  hill-stations  and 
;•-  suburbs  and  West-Ends  of  its  own,  all  over  the  country,  and 
,  almost  every  new-comer  is  sucked  into  these  new  Englands  on 
Indian  soil  more  or  lees  completely  -  the  tone  and  atmosphere  of 
these  his  Indian  surroundings  tell  upon  him  more  and  more  ; 
and  in  proportion  as  the  general  attitude  of  this  Anglo  Indian 
j  society  becomes  hostile  to  and  supercilious  towards]  things 
!j  Indian,  social  intercourse  between    European  and  Indian 
'  naturally  becomes  not  less  but  more  and  more  difficult,  even 
though  the  fact  might  be  disguised  by  the  growing  attraction 
!  of  the  well-to-do  Indian  to  the  sports  and  club-frivolities  of 
t:  the  European. 

9  Moat  Europeans  in  positions  of  power  and  responsibi- 
|   lity  appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that  Indians  almost 

■  always  have  something  or  other  to  ask,  some  man  to  recom- 

■  mend,  some  information  to  glean  in  good  time,  some  combina- 
tion or  intrigne  to  arrange,  some  new  introduction  to  seek, 

,  in  one  word,  some  personal  advantage  to  score  out  of  their 
c  social  intercourse.  The  Indian  even  when  well-born,  well 
|<  educated,  and  well-off,  and  their  equal  in  all  other  ways,  has 
h  this  defect  necessarily  clinging  to  him.  He  has  poor  relations 
J  "Vor  people  in  whom  he  is  interested  ;  and  his  social  life  being 
I  what  it  is,  he  cannot  always  be  expected  to  resist  uniformly 
the  temptation  of  turning  freedom  of  intercourse  and  iuti- 
j  i  macy  with  the  European  to  some  advantage  or  other.  That 
U  is  why  the  European,  the  longer  he  stays  here  and  the 
better  he  comes  to  know  the  Indian,  learns  by  experience  to 
.  restrict  his  intercourse  with  the  Indian  more  and  more.]  Now 
i    no  Indian  will  care  to  deny  that  there  is  something  in  this. 

The  sense  of  self-respect  which  would  instinctively  hold  it 
?    mean  and  «  bad  form'  to  take  the  unsuspecting  European  un- 
awares and  obtain  sucb  advantage  out  of  him,  ought  to  be 
cultivated  more  and  more  by  the  Indians ,  especially  by  those 
who  are  in  a  position  to  cultivate  the  society  of  highly-placed 
Europeans  as   equals.    Many   Indians    are    alreadyj  fully 
conscious  of  this  and  behave  in  the  most  exemplary  manner. 
t     They  would  never  dream  of  broaching  any  matter  with  the 
remotest  or  the  most  indirect  bearing  of  such  a  character  J.'ex- 
\    -cept  as  a  business  matter  and  only  at  the  right  time  and 
place  and  in  the  usual  manner.    Many  even  go  ont  of  their 
t     way  and  themselves  inform  their  ignorant  European  friend  of 
their  personal  connection  or  interest  in  the  matter,  however 
[      slight.    But  it  is  never  the  best  representatives  of   a  class 
|      from  whom  the  general  opinion  about  it  or  prejudice  Jagainst 
j      it  is  derived.    This  almost  always  is  the  impression  produced 
;      by  the  average  specimens  or  the  specimens  below  the  average, 
i     which  we  generalise  into  an  opinion  of  the  class  as  a  whole. 
Poona  City,  1  I  remain,  Sir, 

>  Yours  truly, 

28-4-1919.  j  B.  K.  Thaxoub. 

II 

The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

In  your  latest  issue  dated  the  27th  of  April  1919,  you  have 
j      said  "some  of  our  contemporaries  have  been  publishing  letters 
from   correspondents  on  the  subject  of  social  intercourse 


between  Europeans  and  Indians.  All  these  correspondents 
miss  the  central  point,  that  there  can  be  real  social  intercourse 
only  between  equals  and  that  political  inequality  is  about  the 
worst  and  the  most  irritating  form  of  social  inequality.  I 
am  afraid  yon  are  not  accurate  in  saying  "aiZ  these  corres- 
pondents, miss  the  central  point"  in  as  much  as  the  Central 
point'  has  been  emphasised  upon  by  me  in  a  letter  which 
was  published  in  the  issue  of  the  Times  of  India  dated  the 
11th  of  April  1919  and  by  Young  India  in  its  issue  of  the 
23rd  April.  For  your  easy  reference  I  may  repeat  what  was 
said  in  my  letter  mentioned  above.  It  is  thus  :— "It  may  be 
said  that,  so  far  as  Indians  are  concerned,  the  cause  cannot  be 
anything  but  political,"  and  later  on  "the  only  cure  for  the 
disease  is  the  removal  of  the  prime  cause  viz.  political  in- 
equality." This  is  what  Young  India  says  "so  long  as  the 
Englishman  as  an  Englishman  enjoys  this  politically  privi- 
leged position,  it  is  impossible  to  expect  harmonious  social 
relations  which  can  only  exist  where  there  is  equality.''  As 
your  remarks  are  likely  to  strengthen  the  other  side  which 
says  that  the  cause  is  purely  social,  I  shall  thank  you  to 
publish  this  letter  in  your  paper. 

Yours  faithfully 
N.  V.  Sabma; 

1st.  May  1919 

AN  NOTABLE  INTER-MARRIAGE. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

Times  like  these  demand  "great  hearts,  strong  minds,  true 
faith  and  willing   hands — men  who  possess  opinion  and  a 
will",  not  only  in  the  field  of  politics  but  in  the  field  of 
social  reform  as  well.    The  recent  marriage  of  Mr.  Auro- 
bindo  S.  Rajam,  a  promising  journalist  now  on  the  staff  of 
the  "Independent",  with  Miss  Sunalini  Chattopadhyay — the 
talented  sister  of  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu — is  assuredly  a  happy 
sign  of  the  times,  and  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  India. 
Both  Miss  Chattopadhyay  and  Mr.  Rajam  deserve  the  congra- 
tulations of  enlightened  India  on  their  ideal  choice  and 
bold  step  in  breaking   through  the  barriers  of  caste  and  in 
effecting  an  inter-provincial  marriage.    This,  of  course,  is  not 
the  first  of  its  kind.    We  have  the  well-known  instance  of 
Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  herself.    It  was  not  very  long  ago  the 
Hon.  Mr.  M.  A.  Jinnah  of  Bombay  married  the  charming 
Miss  Petit — the  daughter  of  a  Parsee  Baronet.    There  was 
yet  another  instance  in  our  Presidency  when  a  non-Brahmin 
Zemindar  married  a  Brahmin  bride.    And  scores  of  such 
cases  may  be  cited  if  need  be.    Example  is  always  better  than 
precept.    A  single  practical  social  reform  of  this  nature  is 
worth  all  the  loud  talk  and  rhetorical  flourishes  of  a  thousand 
so-called  social  reformers.    Why  pray  for  a  ''Basu's  Bill"  or 
"Patel's'',  to  pass  through  the  anvil  of  legislation,  if  you  have 
a  few  more  "  social  rebels »'  of  this  type,  who  act  to  their 
convictions  and  practice  what  they  preach  ?    No  amount  o  I 
voluminous  discussions  in  our  Legislative  Councils  and  no 
amount  of  pleadings  and  sermons  from  platforms  would  help 
to  open  the  eyes  of  the  public  to  social  reform  as  one  euob, 
single  instance  would.    I  would  here  venture  a  suggestion 
for  what  it  is  worth  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  this  might  prove  a 
more  useful  and  effective  means  for  Social  Reform  propaganda 
work  than  the  many  conferences  that  meet  in  different  parts 
of  India  year  after  year.    I  would  suggest  that  whenever 
a  Reform  marriage  takes  place,  wide  publicity  should  be 
given  to  it  both  by  the  press  and  the  Public.    The  various 
Social  Reform  Leagues  and  Associations  that  are  scattered 
throughout  India  should  make  it  a  part  of  their  propaganda 
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work  to  see  that  a  descriptive  report  of  each  marriages  are 
translated  in  their  respective  vernaculars  and  printed  as 
leaflets  and  distributed  broad  cast  in  villages  and  towns. 
Pamphleteering,  in  short,  is  what  I  suggest.  Such  an 
advertisement — if  it  is  an  advertisement — would  sure  to  have 
a  more  salient  effect  on  villagers  and  townfolk  than  any 
number  of  conferences  and  resolutions  on  the  subject.  The 
practicable  and  tangible  side  of  Social  Reform  would  open 
their  eyes  quicker  than  mere  theoretical  pleadings.  It  would 
embolden  the  heart  of  many  a  youth  who  hesitates  between 
practice  and  percept  and  hangs  between  conscience  and  con- 
vention. It  would  give  stimulus  to  immediate  action,  and 
kill  the  lethargy  of  mind.  I  commend  this  to  the  members 
of  the  various  social  reform  bodies  in  India. 


Ootacamund, 
24th  April  1919. 


Yours  faithfully, 
Q.  Vbnkataohalam. 


A  WAIL  FROM  YOUNG  INDIA. 


Sir, 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer, 


Qnr  Hindoo  Society,  which  has  a  large  number  of  such 
youths  as  have  ability  to  carry  on  the  beneficial  work  for  the 
country's  good,  hamperB  them  so  effectively  that  they  cannot 
move  their  limbs  underneath  its  fetters.  The  evil  has 
been  combated  by  many  a  reformer  but  with  partial  or  no 
success.  The  little  that  they  have  done  is  a  widespread  re- 
cognition by  our  youths  of  the  necessity  of  reforms.  But  this 
recognition  is  simply  verbal.  In  discussions  the  arguments 
for  reforms  are  used  for  argument's  sake  but  with  no  other 
inner  motive. 

Our  youths  cannot  do  anything  practical.  They  are  under 
the  thumb  of  an  orthodox  elderly  party  which  seems  to  be 
pledged  to  repress  any  measure  for  reform. 

The  orthodox  elderly  party,  poor  as  it  is,  is  economically  so 
well  established  in  oar  society,  that  it  carries  on  its  work  of 
recruiting  as  systematically  as  any  other  recruiting. 

These  orthodox  elders  marry  their  children  at  an  early  age. 
Then  they  defray  the  expenses  of  this  uniting  and  multiplying 
child  -pair.  Almost  all  of  our  youthful  boys  and  girls,  when 
they  are  awakened,  by  their  knowledge,  to  the  ghastly  abuses 
of  onr  society,  find  themselves  enlisted  for  the  defence  of  those 
very  abuses.  ( I  need  not  remind  the  reader  that  it  is 
instinctive  with  us  to  justify  our  actions.)  Many  of  them 
may  be  right  in  thinking  that  they  have  a  gratitude  to  owe 
to  their  guardians.  The  rest  are  afraid  of  social  harrassment 
and  tyranny  over  themselves-and  their  children.  Thus  out 
of  gratitude  or  fear  they  stick  to  their  side  suppressing  their 
real  conviction.  From  past  experience,  they  infer  that  their 
interests  will  be  best  served  in  the  party  they  have  been 
made  to  enter.  They  cannot  risk  the  consequences  of  their 
real  conviction.  Their  inward  glow,  their  fiery  spirits,  their 
motive  power  have  been  damned  or  consumed  by  their  habits 
of  self-indulgence  and  selfishness  inculcated  by  early-marriage. 
They  prefer  hypocrisy  and  falsehood  to  real  or  imaginary 
harassment  and  starvation.  On  their  side  they  see  promotion 
and  plentitude  through  jobbery  while,  from  a  corner-view, 
they  can  only  see  on  the  other  side,  self-denial  and  self- 
sacrifice  through  isolation.  They  are  repulsed  and  Btick  faBt 
to  their  own. 

Such  is  the  party  which  defends  social  abnses  and  such  is 
the  reason  which  keeps  the  invading  ranks  of  real  social 
reformers  meagre.    Such  is  the  enslavement  of  our  youths. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  therefore,  the  sure  and  only  cure 
for  extant  social  abuses  which  debar  our  youths  from  intel- 


lectual, industrial  and  political  activities  of  the  world,  is  . 
social  revolution  or  a  peaceful  settlement  which  would  prevent 
the  guardians  from  marrying  their  children.  This  means 
break  up  of  the  joint  family  system.  And  th»t  only  will 
effect  the  emancipation  of  our  youths.  The  joint  family  system 
is  a  curse  to  national  life  in  as  much  as  it  leaves  onr 
youths,  ignorant  of  the  necessary  lessons  of  self-help 
and  consicousness  of  responsibility.  When  we  ask 
self-government  in  political  life  why  do  we  fail  to  make  sure 
of  it  first  in  social  life  ?  To  my  mind,  social  self-government 
is  a  stepping  stone  to  political  self-government.  Climb  the 
former  the  latter  is  beneath  your  foot. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say,  whether  by  a  revolution 
or  a  peaceful  settlement  the  guardians  should  be  brought  to 
believe  that  children  are  not  toys  for  pleasure,  nor  weapons 
for  defence,  but  they  are  the  talents  of  the  country  entrusted 
to  them.  They  have  only  to  multiply  the  ivorth  of  these 
talents.  The  only  business  of  the  guardians  is  to  so  educate 
these  children  as  to  make  them  strong,  brave,  free,  useful 
units  of  the  nation  and  thus  prepare  them  for  a  happy, 
glorious,  universal  life. 

Junagad,    JwALas. 

UNTRAINED  TEACHERS  IN  BOMBAY  MUNICI- 
PAL PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

On  serutinising  the  new  gradation  of  Primary  School- 
teachers submitted  by  the  Schools  Committee  for  the  appro- 
val of  the  Bombay  Municipal  Corporation,  one  is  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  Committee  is  desirous  of  starving  out 
untrained^teachers  in  their  employ.    Their  present  condition 
is  unspeakably  pitiable — worse  than  that  of  the  road  coolies 
serving  the  Corporation.    The  proposed  gradation  is  taken  in 
hand  ten  years  after  the  latt  revision  of   school  teachers, 
salaries.    In  the  mofussil  an  untrained  teacher  gets  Rs.  12  a 
month  on  entering  the  service  and  his  pay  is  increased  to 
Rs.  15  in  three  years.    In  Bombay  an  untrained  teacher  got 
Rs.  19  a  month  on  joining  and  in  three  years  was  promoted 
to  Rs.  24.    But  in  the  revision  now  before  the  Corporation 
he  is  to  get  Rs.  20  for  all  time  irrespective  of  age  and  length 
of  service — that  is  to  say  he  is  placed  on  a  lower  level  than 
ome  of  the  coolies  in  the  road  Department.    The  Committee 
apparently  wishes  to  make  a  clean  sweep  of  all  untrained 
teachers  by  forcing  them  to  obtain  training  qualifications. 
They  have  not  given  a  thought  to  the  position  of  untrained 
teachers  already  in  their  service.  The  Committee  twice  suggested 
indirectly  to  their  untrained  staff,  to  get  themselves  trained. 
But  the  greatest  difficulty  in  their  way  of  arriving  at  the 
desirable  comsummation  is  their  total  want  of  means.  There 
is  no  material  advantage  in  getting  themselves  trained.  Be- 
sides there  are  no  facilities  for  obtaining  training  in  the  City 
itself.    It  is  neoessary  to  go  to  Poona  or  Ahmedabad  and 
live  there  for  at  least  few  months  (at  a  cost  of  Rs.  25  per 
month)  in  order  to  acquire  the  advantages  of  training.  Poor 
untrained  teachers  do  not  get  their  salary  even  during  privi- 
lege leave.    Below  are  summarised  the   proposals  of  the 
Bohool  Committee. 

Untrained.  Rs.  20  for  "all  time. 

Qualified.  „  25  rising  to   40  in  SO  years. 

1st  year  trained.  25    „      „   55  „  „  „ 

2nd  »,       „  ii   30    „     „   75  „  „  „ 

3rd  „       „  „  40    „     „  100  „  „  „ 

But  if  justice  and  pressing  need  of  the  teachers  is  taken  into 
consideration,  it  should  be  something  like  this: — 
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Untrained 

Rs. 

30 

1st  year 

i» 

35 

2nd  jear 

i* 

40 

8rd  year 

»» 

45 

40 
60 
75 
100 

No  teacher  should  get  less  thaa  Ra.  30  a  month. 
The  average  of  a  school  teacher's  working  life  in  Bombay 
is  15  years.  So  that  the  highest  pay  mentioned  above  is 
ifrached  by  a  very  limited  few  oat  of  the  school  teaohers.  The 
few  qualified  teachers  to  be  met  with  in  Bombay,  besides  those 
who  have  actually  come  out  of  the  training  Colleges,  are  the 
.  result  of  the  labours  of  the  primary  Teachers'  Association  but 
none  of  the  School  Committee  has  given  a  moment's  thought 
to  the  activities  of  this  Association.  In  the  case  of  the  trained 
teachers  even,  the  Committee  are  evidently  of  opinion  that  they 
are  stepchildren  amongst  the  employees  of  the  Corporation. 
Matriculates  and  School  Pinal  passed  men  in  the  clerical  line 
itart  on  Ra.  30.  According  to  the  Educational  Code  a 
Matriculate  or  School  Final  man  is  on  a  par  with  the  first  year 
trained  teachers.  But  the  Committee  conveniently  overlook 
'this  fact  and  start  their  first  year  trained  man  on  Rs  25. 
The  increases  of  pay  sanctioned  or  asked  for  are  spread  over  a 
period  of  thirty  years.  So  that  even  a  fully  trained  teacher 
cannot,,,  expect  to  get  a  highest  salary  of  this  class  until  his 
Buperanuation — wonderful  generosity  and  sympathy  of  the 
Committee  for  their  charges! 

There  is  a  new  class  introdncad  -  called  qualified-for  the 
untrained  teachers  to  get  themselves  admitted  into.  But 
herein,  too,  the  Committee  might  do  some  little  good  if  they 
permit  untrained  men  to  prepare  for  and  appear  for  it  without 
stint  or  red-tape-hindrance. 

Pedagoqub. 


4. 


A  NEGLECTED  DISTRICT. 


(  FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT.  ) 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Kanara,  with  its  vast 
forest,  attractive  harbours  and  the  charmingly  awful  Falls  of 
Geisappa,  is  fit  to  be  called  «'  the  most  picturesque  part  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency."  Nature's  hand  is  profuse  in  confer- 
ring upon  Kanara  some  peculiar  charms,  which  are  denied 
to  other  Districts.  But  the  Art's  hand,  with  its  bliss,  is  not 
yet  upon  Kanara.  The  Kanarites  are  far  more  backward  in 
social,  political  and  educational  progress  than  the  neighbour- 
ing Districts  of  Dharwar  and  Belgaum.  Society  has  stood 
Still,  politics  is  taking  a  retrograde  step,  and  education  has 
very  little  progressed  in  comparision  with  other  Districts, 

Orthodoxy  is  the  presiding  deity  of  the  Kanarites  ;  though 
the  outside  world  is  on  its  march  towards  social  amelioration, 

j  Kanara  is  yet  Bleeping  ;  the  clarion  call  of  duty  awakens  all 
but  Kanarites  ;  the  wave  of  social  reform  has  not  yet  tossed 

towards  the  shores  of  Kanara,  which  is  lost  in  party  feuds. 
It  was  the  duty  of  educated  Kanarites  to  curb  party-spirit 
and  to  restore  the  spirit  of  unity  in  the  district.  But  the  so 
oalled  educated  men  of  Kanara,  use  their  education  as  an 
instrument  to  foment  the  racial  jealousies  rather  than  use  it 
as  a  balm  to  cool  down  the  rage  of  parties.  Goudsaraswats 
and  Saraswats,  that  form  the  intelligentsia  of  the  District, 
render  it  a  scene  of  hostile  actions :  the  former  call  the 
latter  their  common  foes,  while  the  latter  never  lose  the 
Opportunity  of  taking  revenge  upon  the  former.  It  is  a  pity 
to  see  that  the  two  sub-castes  fight  among  themselves  for 
political  and  social  supremacy  at  a  time,  when  they  could 
have  rendered  invaluable  help  to  their  mother  District  by 
causing  the  hostility  to  subside  and  by  sowing  the  seeds  of 

|) union  in  the  soil  of  Kanara.    Will  they  bid  adieu  to  caste 

j I  and  sub-caste,  and  join  hands  together  in  the  auspicious  name 
of  Bocial  reform  ? 


Politically  Kanara  is  a  nonentity.  While  India  is  busy 
contending  for  political  rights,  Kanara  is  snoring;  Kanarites  are, 
mainly,  peace-loving  traders,  being  by  nature  averse  to  political 
commotion.  The  only  educated  men  residing  in  the  District  are 
a  few  teachers  and  pleaders,  majority  of  whom,  it  is  Borrowful 
to  state,  are  little  interested  iu  the  welfare  of  the  District.  Lei 
Kanara  live  or  die,  let  the  Kanarites  be  men  or  no  men,  the 
pleaders  have  nothing  to  say  to  it;  they  care  for  their  "ducats"; 
and  if  they  get  them,  everything  goes  on  smoothly.  Some 
of  the  teachers  contribute  their  mite  towards  awakening 
the  people ;  but  the  number  of  them  is  too  small  to  set  the 
whole  District  properly  working.  Thus  Kanara,  without 
the  protection  of  its  educated  sons,  is  left  uncultured  and  has 
become  a  prey  to  party-feuds,  racial  jealousies  and  political 
lathergy.  It  requires  strong  men  at  the  helm  of  its  affairs 
to  steer  it  clear  towards  the  goal  of  political  enlighten- 
ment. 

Ably  conducted  newspapers  form  no  insignificant  factor 
of  the  enlightenment  of  a  District.  No  doubt  Kanara  has 
two  news-organs,  but  they  are  lifeless;  one  of  them  called 
•  Vichari voices  no  public  opinion;  the  other,  which  goes 
under  the  name  of  "Kanara  News"  has  no  settled  opinions 
on  any  thing;  it  is  just  like  a  ship  without  a  hel-n,  and, 
therefore,  unfit  to  mould  the  public  opinion.  These  two- 
new  Bpapera  are  two  lights,  that  "render  darkness  more  visi- 
ble" in  Kanara,  far  from  dispelling  it,  It  short,  Kanara 
exists  physically  but  is  dead  socially  and  politically;  from  a 
political  point  of  view  the  Kanarites  are  mere  figures  on  a 
dial,  with  no  political  enthusiasm,  no  moral  courage  to  resist 
social  evils  and  no  energy  to  persevere  in  well-doing.  All 
the  political  controversies  of  Kanarites  are  whirling  round 
salt-prices  at  Sanikatta;  and  though  the  editors  of  newspapers 
grow  tired,  the  controversy  does  not  end;  it  seems  it  will  end- 
in  no  good  for  the  public,  as  it  has  sprung  from  party-feelings. 
Cannot  educated  Kanarites  catch  at  any  higher  subjects  than 
the  salt-prices?  The  thundering  voice  of  protest  against  the 
Rowlatt  Bills  is  not  heard  by  Kanara;  the  agitation  about 
the  self-determination  has  only  served  to  lull  the  Kanarites 
into  sounder  sleep.  How  pitiful!  Will  the  educated  Kana- 
rites unite  together  and  rivive  the  District  rather  than  keep 
it  as  a  mere  Geographical  expression? 

Education  is  the  life-blood  of  a  District;  for  political  and 
social  awakening  education  is  quite  essential.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  Kanara  should  possess  ony  three  High  Schools  to 
meet  with  the  educational  needs  of  4,00,000  inhabitants. 
The  average  number  of  students  attending  secondary  schools 
is  not  more  than  1,500;  this  meagre  number  sheds  light 
upon  the  awful  illiterateness  of  the  people.  If  Kanara  should 
prosper,  every  Taluka  of  the  District  must  possess  a  full- 
fledged  high  school,  each  accommodating  one  thousaud  students; 
then  alone  there  is  any  chance  of  its  improvement.  A 
methodical  and  wide-6preadiog  education  will  flood  the  Dis- 
trict with  men  of  exceptional  parts. 

Lastly  it  will  not  be  out  of  place,  if  it  is  said  that  the 
Government  also  is  not  sufficiently  active  in  promoting  the 
welfare  of  Kanara;  it  cares  more  for  the  forest.revenue  than  for 
the  culture  of  Kanarites;  it  is  a  pity  that  the  Goverment  should 
start  not  more  than  one  high  school  in  the  District;  it  is  a 
wonder  that  the  grievances  about  the  increased  process  of 
afforestation  should  draw  no  attention  of  the  Government; 
and  it  is  extremely  sorrowful  that  the  Government  should 
not  bestow  snfEcient  oare  upon  the  industrial  development 
of  the  District,  the  bureaucracy  some  times  works  havoc  io 
Kanara;  yet  none  cares  to  resist  it.  When  so  precarious  is 
the  state  of  Kanara,  will  the  Government  and  the  people  join 
hands  together  to  work  out  the  social  and  political  evolution 
of  the  place,  which  is  a  petty,  charming,  picturesque  corner 
of  the  Presidency? 
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Wanted— An  Indian  Temperance  Policy  :  We 
endorse  the  following  in  the  last  issue  of  the 
Dnyanodaya,  the  organ  of  the  American  Marathi 
Mission:  "The  statement  of  the  Finance  Member 
in  the  recent  Bombay  Legislative  Council  that 
Excise  revenue  has  expanded  so  remarkably  in 
recent  years  that  it  is  now  by  a  long  way  the 
largest  head  in  the  Provincial  budget,  the 
admitted  irregularity  in  Ahmedabad  where  fifteen 
liquor  shops  were  purchased  by  combined  members 
of  a  family  though  the  orders  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  that  a  combination  of  contractors 
should  not  be  allowed  along  with  the  remarkable 
statement  in  our  leading  daily  newspaper  that 
as  temperance  lessons  form  part  of  the  teaching 
in  primary  schools,  the  use  of  the  surplus  Excise 
revenue  (of  eighteen  lakhs)  for  education  purposes 
is  a  practical  temperance  measure — these,  and 
many  other  facts,  should  convince  all  India's 
reformers,  Christian  and  non-Christian  alike,  that 
one  of  India's  greatest  needs  is  a  bold,  consis- 
tent and  practical  temperance  policy  upon  which 
all  religious  leaders  can  unite.  The  Maharaja  of 
Bhavnagar  gives  a  splendid  lead,  and  emulates 
America's  great  example  by  announcing  the 
immediate  abolition  of  many  liquor  shops  in  his 
State  and  the  total  extinction  of  liquor  within  a 
stated  period.    Well  done,  the  Maharaja!" 


THE  KflLPAKfl 

AN  I  INDIA.  IN  PSYCHIC  REVIEW 


A  Hindu  Widow  Marriage:  A  correspondent 
writes:  "On  Monday  the  7th  instant,  a  Hindu 
widow  marriage  was  performed  at  Governorpet, 
Bezwada,  in  the  residence  of  Mr.  T.  V.  Subba  Rao. 
Mr.  B.  J.  8.  Prakasa  Rao  of  Tenali  acted  as  priest. 
Mr.  M.  Venkatramiah  gave  away  the  bride.  The 
bridegroom,  Mr.  M.  Venkata  Ramachari  is  the  son 
of  late  Mr.  Maddoory  Seshachalam,  a  native  of 
Circlepet,  Masulipatam.  He  is  a  land  lord,  aged  35' 
and  belongs  to  the  Niyogi  Vaishnavite  sect.  The 
bride  Srimati  Saraswatamma  is  the  first  daughter  of 
Mr.  Mollaprayada  Venkata  Subbiah,  a  native  of 
Sidhantam  village  in  Gudivadu  Taluk.  She  is  aged 
29  and  belongs  to  Niyogi  sect.  The  marriage  was 
performed  according  to  Hindu  rites." 
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"  Always  at  Your  Service." 

We  undertake  to  supply  any  article  you  may  require  from 
Bombay,  at  current  Market  Prices,  immediately  on  receipt  of 
instructions. 

SPECIALITY. 

We  specialise  in  "Ground  Coffee"  roasted  and  ground  fresh 
daily  at  our  works  under  personal  Supervision. 

We  fill  in  orders  from  Clubs,  Messes,  Hospitals,  Institutions, 
and  the  like. 
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District  Agents  Wanted  on  Liberal  Terms.  * 
Correspondence  Invited. 

M.  N.  Rao  &  Co., 

General  Commission  Agents, 
Pannalal  Terraces,  Lamington  Road,  Bombay. 

Dependable  Business  Typewriter. 

The  National  Standard  Portable  No.  3  is  the 

simplest  and  most  efficient  typewriter  suitable  for  business, 
professional  or  home  work,  travellers  and  invalids.  At  one- 
half  the  regular  price,  it  embodies  all  the  features  found  on 
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Afghanistan  on  the  Wat-Path.    The  event  of  the 
week  is  the    crossing  of    our    North  Western 
Frontier  by  a  party  of  150  Afghan  Regulars  and 
Irregulars,  and  their  occupying  the  water  springs 
of  Bagh  just  on  the  Indian  side  of  the  boundary. 
The  same    day   previously    five    coolies    on  the 
Khyber  water-works  were  murdered  by  a  Shinwari 
of  Ningrahar  who  acting,  as  it  turns  out,  on  orders 
from  Kabul  moved  out  with  his  lashkar  towards 
the  Khyber.    The  Government  of  India,  anxious  to 
afford  the    Amir  an  opportunity  of  withdrawing 
from  his  mad  enterprise,  decided  to  treat  these  acts 
of  hostility  as  the    irresponsible  freaks    of  local 
officials,    and  despatched   an  express  message  to 
the  Afghan  ruler  couched  in  terms  of  stern  warning, 
yet    leaving  an  honourable  way  of  retreat  open 
to  him.     The  forbearance    of    the  Government 
of  India,  however,    was  totally  lost  on  the  Amir 
who  responded  by  sending  three  regiments  of  the 
Afghan  army  with  two  guns  to  Bagh.    Reports  have 
also  been  received  of  the  despatch  of  Afghan  troops 
towards  various  points  on  the  border.    It  is  surmised 
that  the  motive  of   the  Amir   in    launching  this 
harebrained  project  is  to  provide  a   distraction  for 
his  army  and  the  Afghan  people  who  are  incensed 
against  him  for  screening  the  real  assassins  of  his 
father  by  executing  two  innocent  persons.  Despite 
the  ostentatious  unanimity  with  which  the  Durbar 
condemned  Colonel  Ali  Raza  to  death  as  the  actual 
assassin,  and  Sardar  Nasrullah  Khan  to  life-long 
imprisonment  for  complicity,  murmurings  were  heard 
in  the  audience  even  before  it  left  the  assembly. 
Inured  as  the  Afghans  are  to  despotic  authority, 
they  have  a  quick  sense  of  justice  in  them,  and  the 
mockery  of  justice  in  punishing  two  innocent  men 
moved  their  rough  hearts  to  wrath.    Before  many 
days    had    passed,    these   murmurings     grew  in 
volume    and  it    was   openly  bruited  abroad  that 
an  innocent  man    had  been  executed  and  Sardar 
Nasrulla  Khan  equally  unjustly  incarcerated  for  life 
in  order  to  shield  [the  real  assassin.  Accusations 
against  many  of  the  high  officers  were  freely  levelled 
and  the  name  of  the   Amir,  AmanuDah,  himself 
was  not   spared.    Disaffection    spread  among  the 
troops,  and  among   the    Afghan    tribesmen  and 
Mullahs.    The  Amir's  position  became  one  of  great 
danger  and  it  is  in  this  fact  that  the  explana* 


tion  is  thought  to  lie  of  the  sudden  change  from  the 
Amir's  marked  demonstrations  of  friendliness  for  the 
British  Government  to  open  hostility.    He  seems 
to  have  won  over  the  soldiers  and  the  peasantry  by 
absurdly  exaggerated  stories  of  rebellion   in  the 
Punjab.    The  Government  of  India  have  promptly 
put  into  force  the  arrangements  for  resisting  an  in- 
vasion which  ate  always  in  readiness  for  such  a 
contingency.    There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  issue 
of  this  unequal  conflict   between   a  world-power 
which  has  just  emerged  victorious  from  the  greatest 
war  in  history  and  the  small  and  backward  kingdom 
of  Afghanistan.    The  people  of  India,  Hindus  and 
Mahomedans,  Christians  and  Parsis  alike  will  whole- 
heartedly support  Government  in  adopting  measures 
to  teach  a  sharp  lesson  to  the  Amir  for  this  act  of 
wanton  and  treacherous  aggression.    There  are  said 
to  be  already  signs  of  disaffection  in  Kabul  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  Amir  may  find  that  the 
Afghan  people  are  too  shrewd  to  be  deceived  as  to 
his  real  motive  in  starting  this  absurd  adventure. 


The  Question  of  the  Caliphate.   When  the  idea  of 
sending  Indian  representatives  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence was  talked  about,  we  strongly  felt  that  one  of 
the  delegates  should  be  a  Mahomedan  Indian,  and 
mentioned  this  to  one  or  two  influential  publicists  of 
our  acquaintance.    The  most  important  question  for 
Mahomedans  is  that  of  Constantinople  and  the  other 
Holy  Places  of  Islam,  and  it  was  most  desirable  that 
the  feelings  of  our  Mahomedan  countrymen  should  be 
represented  directly  by  one  of  themselves  at  the 
Peace  Conference.   This  was  found  impossible  for 
reasons  of  the  validity  of  which  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt.    The  Government  of  India  have,  at  the 
same  time,  been  most  anxious  to  afford  Moslem 
Indian  sentiment  full  force  at  the  Conference,  and 
we  have  had  the  emphatic  testimony  of  His  High- 
ness the  Aga  Khan  that  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
of  Bikaner  and  Lord  Sinha  have  completely  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  Indian  Mahomedan  posi- 
tion in  this  matter.    Influential  Indian  Mahomedan 
gentlemen  in  London  like  His  Highness  the  Aga 
Khan,  the  Right  Honourable  Mr.  Ameer  Ali  and 
others  have  submitted  a  very  temperate  and  reason- 
able memorial  to  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  suggesting  a  settlement  which, 
while  satisfying  the  religious  sentiments  of  their  co- 
religionists in  this  country,  would  ensure  to  the 
different  nationalities  under  the  Turkish  Empire 
the  fullest  measure  of  autonomy.    "We  welcome," 
they  observe,  "the  proposal  to  create  self-governing 
institutions     in     the      occupied     provinces  of 
Turkey  and  in  Armenia  under  the  guarantee  of  the 
League   of  Nations,   but   we    most    strongly  de- 
precate the  suggestion    to  sever  them  absolutely 
from  the  Turkish  Empire.    Our  reasons  for  this 
submission  are  not  sentimental  :  they  are  founded 
on  grounds  of  expediency  and  policy  which  we  re- 
spectfully venture  to  think  deserve  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  His   Majesty's    Government  and  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers.    We  hope  that,  with 
the  disappearance  of  the  two  Empires  that  had 
hitherto  exploited  Asiatic  unrest  and  misgovern- 
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merit  to  their  own  advantage  with   a  view  to  final 
political  or  economic  absorption,  the  new  Peace 
would  assure  the  pacific  development  of  Western 
and  Middle  Asia  on  durable  lines.    We  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  our  conviction  that  Turkey, 
under  a  Government  such  as  she  has  now  been 
fortunate  enough  to  obtain,  with  her  prestige  among 
the  Mussulmans  of  the  world,  would  be  an  immense 
source  of  strength  to  England  and  the  Allied  Powers 
who  rule  over  large  masses  of  Moslems.    We  feel 
sur«  that  a  new  era  would  dawn    on  Western  Asia 
if  His     Majesty's    Government  were    pleased  to 
accede  to  the  request  of  the  Turkish  Government- 
made,  we  believe,  before  the  world-war — for  the  loan 
of  the  services  of  a  distinguished  Anglo-Indian  ad- 
ministrator with  a  competent  staff  to  take  charge  of 
the  civil  and  revenue  administration  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  any  event,    we  venture  strongly  to  urge  that 
these  proposed  new  autonomous  States  should  not 
be  withdrawn  from  the  spiritual  suzerainty  of  the 
Ottoman  Sovereign  as    Caliph.    Our    reasons  for 
making  this  submission    are    based,    first  on  our 
desire  for  the  peaceable  development  of  Western 
Asia;    and,    secondly,    on   the  necessity,    in  our 
opinion,    of  an  endeavour  on  the  part  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  to  meet — so  far  as  possible 
— the  wishes  and  legitimate  feelings  of  the  Mussul- 
mans who  form  fully  one-fourth  of  the  population 
of  the  Empire."    These  are  most  moderate  requests 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  such  responsible 
and    well-informed    leaders    as    the  signatories. 
Though  not  directly  interested  in  the  matter,  His 
Majesty's  non-Mahomedan  Indian  subjects  would 
heartily  associate  themselves  with  the  Government 
of  India  in  their  anxiety  to  see  this  business  settled 
in  a  manner  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  desire  of  their 
Mahomedan    countrymen.    Indians,  Mahomedans 
and  non-Mahomedans,  are  fully  aware  that  the 
final    decision  does  not  rest    with    the  British 
Government  alone.    But  what  we  would  respect- 
fully submit  for  the  consideration  of  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  is  that  the  Indian  people  should  be  told 
of  all  the  efforts  which  have  been  and  are  being 
made  to  persuade  the  Peace  Conference  to  adopt  a 
settlement  of  the  Turkish  question,  which  will  be 
recognised     by     intelligent     and  well-informed 
Mahomedan  opinion  as   a  real  effort  to  meet  the 
cherished  sentiments  of  the  Islamic  communion  in 
India.    We  all  know  that  Great  Britain  did  her 
best  to  keep  Turkey  out  of  the  war  and  that  it  was  a 
clique    of  political  adventurers  who  plunged  the 
country  into  it.    Now  that  this  clique  has  wrought 
its  own  ruin  with  that  of  Turkey,  it  will  be  generous 
on  the  part  of  the  Powers  to  give  this  ancient 
Empire,    with    satisfactory   guarantees  regarding 
freedom  and  good  government  for  the  non-Mahome- 
dan races  under  its  suzerainty,  a  fresh  chance  in  the 
great  era  which  is  opening  to  all  the  world. 


The  Sikhs  and  the  Punjab  Disturbances :  The 
Khalsa  Advocate,  a  Sikh  journal,  published  at  Amritsar 
states,  in  its  issue  of  the  29th  April,  that,  in  spite  of 
the  disturbed  areas  being  mainly  Sikh,  Sikhs  have 
been  conspicuous  by  their  absence  in  all  sorts  of 
demonstrations  and  meetings.  Our  contemporary 
explains  as  follows  the  fact  that  Sikhs  had  a  very 
large  number  of  the  casualties  that  resulted  in  disper- 
sing an  assembly  at  the  Jallianwala  Bagh  in 
Amritsar  on  the  13th  instant  by  military  force.  "On 
account  of  the  very  day  being  sacred  to  the  Sikhs 
as  one  when  the  foundation  of  Sikhism  was 
laid,"  writes  our  contemporary,  "thousands  of 
Sikhs  had  assembled  from  outside  to  have  their 
annual  bath  at  the  Golden  Temple,  none  knowing 
what  was  happening  in  the  city.  The  agitators 
took  advantage  of  this  and  sent  a  word  through 
round  the  Golden  Temple  and  elsewhere  that  a 
big  Diwan  was  being  held  at  Jillianwala  Bagh,  To 


the  Sikhs  who  were  sitting  idle  since  morning 
on  account  of  there  being  absolutely  no  business  in 
the  city,  this  was  a  jolly  news.  Because  the  term 
Diwan  to  the  Sikhs  means  a  religious  meeting. 
They  therefore  flocked  to  the  place  little  knowing 
that  a  snare  was  laid  for  them  there.  The  autho- 
rities had  already  prohibited  by  means  of  the  beat 
of  the  drum  all  such  meetings.  They  considered  it 
therefore  an  open  defiance  of  order  and  opened  a 
fire  which  resulted  in  several  hundreds  having  been 
killed  and  as  many  more  injured,  Among  them 
were  poor  Sikhs  who  had  gone  there  under  the 
belief  that  there  was  a  Diwan  there,  and  not  in  the 
least  knew  of  the  criminal  intention  of  the  orga- 
nisers. This  is  how  these  innocent  people  were 
killed.  The  Deputy  Commissioner  on  having  learnt 
of  this,  by  means  of  a  public  notice,  regretted  this 
heavy  loss  of  innocent  lives,  as  a  result  of  the  tactic  to 

drag  in  the  Sikhs."   

Problems  of  Reform  in  the  Government  of  India  : 
We  are  indebted  to  the  Theosophical  Publishing 
Office,  Adyar,  Madras,  for  a  valuable  publication 
with  the  above  name  published  as  Transaction  II 
of  the  Neo-Fabian  Society  of  Madras.  The  book 
deals  with  the  proposals,  made  in  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  Report,  concerning  the  Legislative 
machinery  of  the  Government  of  India,  in  a  spirit  of 
constructive  criticism  which  we  much  appreciate, 
The  most  valuable  part  of  the  Transaction 
to  the  Indian  publicist  is  the  chapter  on 
Electoral  Methods,  which,  contains  a  detailed 
description  of  '.the  different  electoral  methods 
in  use  .in  different  countries  or  have  been 
suggested  for  use.  The  literature  on  this  subject  is 
not  extensive,  and  such  books  as  there  are,  are  not 
easily  accessible  to  the  general  public.  At  the  same 
time  the  question  is  one  which  is  of  great  practical 
importance  in  every  electoral  scheme.  The  Neo- 
Fabian  Society  ol  Madras  has  done  a  distinct  ser- 
vice to  Indian  publicists  by  placing  the  information 
available  within  easy  reach  of  them.  The  Trans- 
action is  priced  Re.  one,  and  its  printing  and  get-up 
are  worthy  of  the  high  standard  of  the  Vasanta 

Press.   1 

The  Rowlatt  Act   as  a   School  Text  Book. 
We  call  the  attention  of  the  Government  of  India, 
and  especially  of  the  Education  Member,  to  the 
letter  which  we  publish  in  another  column  from  Mr, 
C.  F.  Andrews.    The    resolutions  prescribing  the 
Rowlatt  Act  as  a  text  book  to  be  taught  in  schools 
is  said  to  have  been  arrived   at  a  Conference  of 
principals  of  colleges  and  head  masters  of  schools 
presided  over  by  Dr.  Ewing,  late  Vice  Chancellor  of 
the  Punjab  University.    With  all  deference  to  these 
Punjab  educationists  we   venture  to   think  with 
Mr.  Andrews  that  this  resolution  is  a  dangerous  and 
degrading  innovation  in  the  history  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation.   The  Rowlatt  Act  cannot  be  taught  honestly 
by  any  teacher  without  reference  to  the  arguments 
advanced  for  it  by  the  officials  and  against  it  by  non« 
official  Indians.    Is  it  intended  that  the  students  in 
the  Punjab  schools  and  colleges  should  be  taught  that 
their  countrymen  who  presented  a  solid  opposition 
to  the  Act  in  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council  were 
fools  or  knaves,  and  that  Sir  William  Vincent,  Sir 
Verney  Lovatt  and  Sir  George  Lowndes  have  the 
monopoly  of  political  wisdom  'I  We  would  also  point 
out  to  the  Government  the  danger  involved  in  com- 
pelling teachers,  who  may  cot  share  the  official  view 
of  the  Act,  to  give  lessons  inculcating  that  view  on 
the  students  at  the  risk  of  the  displeasure  of  their 
superiors.    This  is  a  direct  incentive  to  hypocrisy, 
and  if  this  innovation  is  tolerated  by  the  Government 
of  India  we  may  as  well  cease  to  speak  of  the 
development  of  character  as  an  end  of  Indian  Edu- 
cation. What  would  Dr.  Michael  Sadler  think  of  this 
when  the  news  reaches  him  in  England  ?  What  would 
Air.  Fisher  think  of  it? 
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Dr.  SADLER  ON  THE  EDUCATIONAL  MOVE- 
MENT IN  INDIA  AND  BRITAIN  . 


Fundamental  Similarity  of  Problems. 
On   the  eve  of  his  departure  to  England,  Dr. 
Michael  Sadler,  the  distinguished  Chairman  of  the 
Calcutta  University  Commission,  delivered  a  very 
suggestive  address  before  the  Seuate  of  the  Bombay 
University,  which  we  are  glad  to  see  issued  in  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet  by  that  University.   In  order  to 
avoid  any  appearance  of  anticipating  the  publication 
of  the  Commission's  report  the  address  was  given  in 
private.   Moreover,  the   points  on  which  Dr.  Sadler 
dwelt,  though  vital  to  every  sound  system  of  education 
bear   only    incidentally    and     indirectly   on  the 
subject   proper    which    the    Calcutta  University 
Commission  was  appointed  to  investigate.  These 
points  are  :  first   the  relation    of    the  State  to 
teachers  ;  secondly,  improvements  in  higher  secon- 
dary education  ;  and,  thirdly,    new   departures  in 
primary   education.     At    the   outset,   Dr.  Sadler 
emphasises   the    fundamental  simialrity   of  many 
educational    problems   which    press    lor  solution 
in  England  and  in  India.    This  does  not  seem  to  be 
the  case  with  education  or  in  England  alone.   By  the 
last  mail  we  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  W.  T.  Cross, 
General  Secretary  of    the  National  Conference  of 
Social  Work,  Chicago,  who  had  seen  a  copy  of  the 
report  of  the  Bombay  Provincial  Social  Conference 
held  last  year  at  Bijapur.    He  writes  :  "  There  is  a 
surprising  likeness  between  your  methods  of  proce- 
dure with  social  work  and  ours  in  America.  You 
may  know  that  your  literature  is  keenly  interesting 
to  me,  because  there  is  a  certain  romantic  atmosphere 
about  developments  of  this  sort  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe.  I  doubt  not  yon  sometimes  consider  the 
situation  quite  unromantic  and  discouraging."    Is  it 
likely  that  this    similarity    is   confined  to  educa- 
tional  and  social,   and  does  not   extend  to  politi- 
tical,  movements?   We  cannot  help  feeling  that  if 
all  persons,  who  are  in   some  measure  responsible 
for   the  ordered  progress  of  this   country,  viewed 
the  problems  with  which  they  have  to  deal  more 
as  phases  of  world  problems  than  as  aberrations 
peculiar  to  India,    having  their  orgin  in  Indian 
stupidity  or  perversity,  or  fomented  by  agitators  whose 
sole  aim  is  to  cause  trouble  and  uneasiness  to  au- 
thority, there  would  be  a  much  greater  chance  of 
their  being  solved  more  effectively  as  to  the  ends  in 
view,  and  more  economically  as  to  time,  energy  and 
temper.    Dr.     Sadler    doubts    whether   this  fund- 
amental similarity  of  English  and  Indian  educational 
problems,  is  wholly  due  to  our  intercourse  through 
books,  newspapers  and  correspondence,  though  these 
give  to  us  much  experience  in  common.  "Perhaps," 
he   adds,  "there  is  some  deeper  and  wordless  in- 
fluence at  work  which  is  inclining  our  thoughts  in 
anew  direction  and  causing  ns  to  see  in  a  fresh  light 


the  claims  which  we  make  on  lip  and  upon  one 
another,  claims  which  affect  our  view  of  what 
education  shonld  compass  and  of  the  temper  in  which 
it  should  be  given.  Perhaps,  aa  has  happened  more 
than  once  before  in  human  history,  we  who  live  in 
this  age  are  being  moved  to  consider  afresh  the 
values  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  set  upon 
different  shades  of  loss  and  gain,  oE  success  and 
failure,  of  good  and  evil." 

Teachers  and  the  State. 
Dr.  Sadler  naturally  dwelt  at  greater  length  on  the 
relation  of  the  State  to  teachers  than  on  his  two  other 
points.    These  latter  concern  the  internal  economy  of 
education  while  the  former  relates  to  the  extent  to  which 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  irreducible  minimum 
of      State    control     can    be     applied  without 
endangering  the  great  ends  of  education.    A  right 
decision  on  this  point  is  necessary  in  order  to  give 
the  right  shape  to  our  conclusions  in  matters  relating 
to  the  contents  and  methods  of  education.  Otherwise,, 
we  shall  constantly  find  the  working  of  educational 
principles  deflected  from  their  anticipated  courses  by 
the  pull  exerted  on    them    by     an  nncalculated 
external  factor.    There  have  been  two  schools  of 
thought  regarding  the  relation  of  the  State  to  teachers. 
The  one  is  typified  in  the  German  system  in  which 
the  teaching  force  is  organised  as  a  branch  of  the 
Civil  Service.    The  other  extreme  is  represented  by 
England  which  has  hitherto  assigned  to  the  Central 
Governments  no  share  whatever  in  the  actual  ap- 
pointment of  teachers  in  any  grade  even  of  public, 
tax-snpported  education.    India,  to  use  the  words  of 
Dr.  Sadler,  has  adopted  a  two-barrelled  system— the 
State  educational  service  existing   alongside   of  a 
much  larger  body  of  teachers  who  are  privately 
appointed  and  dismissible  by  those  who  employ  them. 
We  think  that  in  each  of  these  cases,  there  is  clearly 
discernible  a  close  correspondence  between  the  rela- 
tion of  the  State  to  teachers  and  its  relation  to  the 
rest  of  its  subjects,  in  other  words,  its  historical 
and   political   position   in   the   country    and  the 
community.     In    Germany,   a   brand-new  Empire 
had  to  be  organised  and  developed— and  destroyed 
—from  top  to  bottom  in  about  fifty  years.    In  Eng- 
land the  State  and  society  grew.together,  and,  indeed, 
till  the  new  industrialism  created  a  gulf  between  the 
classes  and  the  masses,  the  State  and  the  society  were 
but  two  aspects  of  the  same  entity  in  England.  The 
forces  which  moved  the  one,  moved  the  other.  Those 
which  limited  the  one,  limited    the  other.    In  a 
case  of  this  kind,  the    teachers    stand  in  organic 
relation  to  the  State  because  they,  the  society  and  the 
State  are  products  of  and  are  controlled  by  a  common 
environment.    This  was  also  the  case  in  India  so  long 
as  India  retained  her  internal  autonomy,  which  she  did 
not  only  under  indigenous  but  also  under  all  foreign 
rulers  down  to  the  establishment  of  British  rule.  In 
fact,  there  was  no  foreign  rule  in  India  till  British 
rule,  except  for  the  short  intervals  of  time  that  it  took 
particular  foreign  dynasties  to  get  acclimatised  and 
absorbed  into  the   grand  Indian  synthesis  so  vividly 
depicted  in  Mr.  E.  B.  Havell's  admirable  u  History  of 
Aryan  Rule  in  India, '  published  last  year.    We  may 
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say  in  passing  that  this  is  the  very  kind  of  Indian 
history  for  which  we  have  been  looking  forward  alt 
these  years,  and  while  we  are  profoundly  grateful  to 
Mr.  Havell,  we  mast  confess  to  a  feeling  of  some  dis- 
appointment that  it  is  not  the  work  of  an  Indian 
author.  This  is  a  vast  subjeot  to  one  or  another  of  the 
innumerable  aspects  of  which  we  shall  have  to  recur 
again  and  again.  The  net  result  of  the  German, 
English  and  Indian  systems  of  the  State  in 
relation  to  teachers,  is  thus  epigrammatically 
summed  up  by  Dr.  Sadler :  -'Central  Europe  has  got 
a  great  deal  for  its  money.  England  pays  a  great 
deal  of  money  for  what  it  gets.  India,  deemed  able 
to  afford  but  little,  has  got  little  in  return."  Dr. 
Sadler  thinks  that  England,  under  the  new  condi- 
tions, will  probably  modify  -its  system  some- 
what on  the  lines  of  Indian  practice.  The  Indian 
practice  itself  will  have  to  be  correlated  to 
the  higher 

consciousness  of  the  community 
according  to  the  formula  suggested  by  Dr.  Sadler. 
"Education  seen  in  its  larger  aspect  of  national 
life,"  he  says,  "is  too  great  a  power  for  the 
State  to  leave  it  onhusbanded  and  unrestrained.  But 
the  vital  influences  of  education  are  too  intimately 
connected  witb  personal  conviction  and  with  family 
life  for  it  to  be  wise  or  safe  to  leave  their  control  and 
direction  to  the  discretion  of  Government  alone.  A 
middle  way  must  be  discovered  between  two  extremes 
How  shall  it  be  found  ?  1  see  no  other  rvay  than  that 
of  discussion,  averting  administrative  policy  through 
organs  of  representative  Government:1  The  italics 
are  ours.  The  plain  English  of  it  is,  political  reform 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  educational  reform. 
Freedom,  the  Lira  Breath  or  Education. 
The  balance  between  communism  and  chaos 
which  is  equally  destructive  to  education  can 
be  struck  only  in  a  State  where  the  Government 
is  not  afraid  of  the  people  nor  the  people  of 
Government.  For  where  Government  distrust 
popular  freedom  and  the  people  suspect  the 
irresponsible-so  far  as  they  are  concerned- 
authority  of  Government,  it  is  extremely  hard  for 
Dr.  Sadler's  wise  and  noble  words  to  obtain  even  a 
hearing.  «  It  may  be  objected,"  he  says,  "that  unless 
the  State  keeps  a  tight  hold  upon  teachers  by  means 
of  the  obligations  of  Government  service,  schools 
and  colleges  may  become  centres  of  political  propa- 
ganda. I  do  not  deny  this  danger.  Educational 
history  is  full  of  examples  of  it.  But  our  fears  as 
to  the  ultimate  effects  of  greater  liberty  of  self- 
expression  may  become  exaggerated.  For  many  of  the 
inconveniences  of  freedom,  freedom  is  often  the  best 
cure.  In  freedom  England  has  found  what  is  perhaps 
the  most  valued  of  her  possessions.  One  cause  of  her 
adaptibilit.y  and  political  fair-mindedness  lies  in  the 
liberty  which  bitter  experience  taught  us  gradually 
to  allow  to  the  expression  of  discordant  and  often 
inconveniently  trenchant  opinions  on  fundamental 
questions  of  politics,  ethics  and  religious  belief." 
Dr.  Sadler  illustrates  this  trait  of  English 
character  by  a  delightful  literary  parable.  "Think 
for  example,"  he  says,  "of  Milton  and  Dr.  Johnson. 
Of  the  first,  Wordsworth  says  in  his  sonnet; 


Wo  must  be  free  or  die  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spake,  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
Which  Milton  held. 

But  Samuel  Johnson  damned  Milton  because  he 
hated  Milton's  politics.  Milton  and  Johnson  were 
characteristically  English  and  so  was  Wordsworth 
who  had  a  good  deal  of  both  of  them  in  his  tempera- 
ment. Mix  Milton,  Johnson  and  Wordsworth  and  you 
get  England.  It  was  a  shrewd  judge  of  English 
character  and  political  thought  who  said  «  Take  Tom 
Paine's  Rights  of  Man  and  Burke's  Reflec- 
tions on  the  Frenoli  Revolution}  bind  them 
in  one  cover ;  and  you  have  a  good  book.'  If 
the  English  tradition  is  capable,  as  I  believe  it  to  be 
capable,  of  rendering  fresh  and  vital  service  to  the 
new  India,  it  is  because  we  English  are  like  a  com- 
pensating pendulum  made  up  of  different  metals 
which  behave  very  differently  at  the  same  temper- 
ature of  thought  and  feeling."  This  little  excursion 
into  the  working  of  the  English  mind,  whether  in- 
tentionally or  not,  has  a  meaning  and  significance 
beyond  the  context  in   which  it    was  undertaken. 

An  ardent  and  eager  mind  like  Dr.  Sadler's 
could  not  have  been  content  to  absorb  only  so  much 
of  its  Indian  environment  as  was  directly  concerned 
in  the  official  mission  on  which  hecame  to  us.  It  did 
one  good  to  come  in  living  contact  with  the  simpli- 
city, the  spontaneity,  the  overflowing  freshness 
of  this  great  English  educationist.  Whatever 
may  be  the  system  of  education,  one  .in  which 
young  men  in  their  most  impressionable 
period  are  brought  in  intimate  contact  with  a 
teacher  with  Dr.  Sadler's  infections  enthusiasm  for 
great  ideas,  cannot  but  produce  vast  and  wonderful 
results  for  the  youths  concerned  and  for  the  society 
of  whose  future  they  are  the  trustees.  Our  universi- 
ties cannot  do  better  than  invite  English  edncationists 
as  well  as  educationists  of  distinction  in  the  British 
Colonies,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  France, 
in  Japan  and  in  any  other  country  to  come  out,  were 
it  only  for  a  cold  weather,  to  speak  to  our  teachers 
and  students  on  subjects  and  problems  of  educational 
interest  in  their  respective  countries. 

MR.  HORNIMAN'S  DEPORTATION. 

We  said  in  our  leading  article  on  Mr.  Horniman's 
deportation  last  week  that  "the  summary  deportation 
of  an  Englishman  apparently  for  no  other  offence 
than  that  he  espoused  the  Indian  cause,  not  always 
wisely,  perhaps,  but,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt, 
whole-heartedly  and  thoroughly,  is  a  measure  which 
no  Indian  publicist  can  view  with  equanimity."  Com- 
menting on  this,  the  Times  of  India  wrote  on  Thurs- 
day as  follows: 

"Those  who  were  readers  of  the  Bombay  Chronicle  in  recent 
days  will  be  able  to  judge  for  themselves  whether  it  is  fair  to 
suggest  that  Mr.  Horniman  was  deported  for  mere  espousal  of 
the  Indian  cause.  No  official  statement  has  been  issued  showing 
the  passages  in  the  paper  to  which  Government  took  particular 
objection,  but  the  dates  of  certain  forfeited  copies  have  been 
announced  and  they  presumably  contained  passages  of  a  worse 
character  than    commonly  appeared  in  the  Bombay  Chronicle, 
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It  mnst  bave  been  no  easy  task  to  distinguish  the  bad  from 
the  worse,  for  the  policy  of  the  paper  was  continually  to  mis- 
represent  the  Government,  to  abuse  it  in  the  most  unrestrained 
terms,  and  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  its  readers  in  such  a 
'    way  as  to  make  them  suppose  that  they  were  labouring|under 
a  most  tyrannical  form  of  repression  which  allowed  them  no 
rights  and  no  privileges.    We  remember  how    the  Bombay 
Chronicle  said  that  by  passing  the  Rowlatt  Act,  the  Govern- 
ment  of  India  had  destroyed  its  title  to  a  civilised  name,  and 
the  rights  of  the  people  were  said  to  have  been  "filched''  by 
a  legislative  measure  which  can  hurt  none  bat  those  who 
think  they  have  a  right  to  pursue  the  methods  of  anarchy 
and  revolution.    It  implied  that  Government  had  adopted 
those  very  methods  of  anarchy  which  the  Rowlatt  Act  is 
aimed  at.    It  denounced  as  an  engine  of  oppression  the  Press 
Act,  of  which  no  honest  journalist  has  the  least  fear.  It 
indulged  in  a  paroxysm  of  indignation  because  Martial  Law 
had  to  be  introduced  for  the  protection  of  men  and  women, 
Indian  and  English,  whose  lives   were  endangered  by  the 
lawless  mobs  of  the  Punjab  and  Ahmedabad.    It  spoke  of 
the  Government  drawing  weapons  of  terrorism  from  the  lumber 
room  of  obsolate  statutes  and  accused  the  Government  of  the 
Punjab  of  being  in  a  mood  of  panic  and  wrath.    It  proclaimed 
that  the  Governmect  of  the  Punjab  was  meeting  the  troubles 
in  that  Province  with  powers  of  torture  and  terrorisation,  and 
spoke  of  atrocities  and  orgies  of  cruelty  and  homicidal  mania. 
It  published  letters,  professing  to  give  a  true  version  of  events 
which  would  have  been  farcical  if  it  were  not  for  the  tragic 
fact  that  they  might  be  believed  by  some  of  those  whose  minds 
had  been  poisoned  by  the  constant  outpouring  of  venom  from 
■  the  Bombay  Chronicle,    When  the  ghastly  tale  of  murders 
\and    violenco    committed    at    Ahmedabad,  Amritsar,  and 
Viramgam  began  to  be  circulated  it  was  the  policy  of  the  man 
who  has  been  deported  to  excite  the  greatest  amount  of 
indignation  against  the  authorities  who  were  engaged  in  restor- 
ing order.    Finally,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  his 
policy  to  lead,  if  be  did   not  inspire,  the  passive  resistance 
movement  which  was  followed  by  the  most  appalling  suffering, 

and  loss  of  life  and  property." 

*  »  *  * 

We  have  reprinted  the   whole  of    this  lengthy 
passage,  becanse  by  following  the  method  of  picking 
ont  a  sentence  here  and  another  there,  without  refer- 
ence to  the   context,  we  may,  without  in  the  least 
intending  it,  be  doing  injustice  to  oar  contemporary. 
It  is  necessary  to  clear  the  ground  by  recalling  that 
there  were  three  orders  dealing  with  Mr.  Horniman 
and  the  Bombay   Chronicle.    The  first,  in  order  of 
time,  was  that  deporting  Mr.  Horniman  ;  the  second, 
that  imposing  a  censorship  on  the  Bombay  Chronicle; 
and  the  third,  that  forfeitiag  the  security  deposited 
by  Mr.  Horniman  as    publisher  of  the  Chronicle. 
The  order  of  deportation  served  on  Mr.  Horniman, 
as  we  said  last  week,    has  not    been  published, 
and   the    press    note   announced    the    bare  facts 
of,    and    gave    no    reasons  for,    the  deportation. 
The    order  imposing  the  censorship  was  published 
and  it  stated  that  it  was  passed  under  the  Defence 
of   India  Act  as  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for 
Government    to  believe  that  the  Directors  of  the 
Indian  Newspaper  Company  by  means  of  the  Bombay 
Chronicle  Press  had  acted,  were   acting,  and  were 
about  to  act  in  a  manner    prejudicial   to  public 
safety.    A  Press  Note  conveyed  the  news  that  the 
security  of  the  Chronicle  had  been  forfeited  and  de- 
clared all  issues  of  that  paper  of  four  specified  dates 
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forfeited  to    His  Majesty.     The  Times  of  India, 
wishes  us  to  understand  that  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
portation are  to  be  deduced  from  the  issues  of  the 
Chronicle  forfeited  with  the  security  under  the  Press 
Act.    But  while  the  Press  Act  prescribes  forfeiture  o£ 
security  as  a  penalty  for  publishing  objectionable 
articles,  it  does  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  authorise  the 
deportation  of  the  Editor  as  an  additional  penalty. 
The  Legislature  has  laid  down  a  certain  penalty  for 
a  certain  offence.  That  penalty  has  been  exacted,  and 
the  offence  has  been  purged.    No   other  publisher 
whose     security     was     forfeited — and    there  are 
many  such — has   been    deported.    In     fact,  for  a 
precedent  for  Mr.  Horniman's  deportation  we  must 
go  back  nearly  a  century  when  Mr.  Silk  Buckingham, 
the  Editor  of  a  Calcutta  publication,  was  deported 
under  the  orders  of  the  Governor-General  of  the  day 
for  criticising  the  acceptance  of  a  Government  ap- 
pointment by  a  clergyman.    The  public,  under  the 
circumstances,  cannot  help  concluding  that  the  fact 
of  Mr.  Horniman's  being  an  Englishman  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  exceptional  order  of  deportation 
passed  on  him.    But,  it  asks,  was  Mr.  Horniman  the 
only  English  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  India  addicted 
to  strong  language  ?    It  sees  that  there  have  been 
and  there  are  others  who  are  no  less  addicted  to  it. 
The  only  difference  is  that  they  employ  it  adversely 
to  the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  Indian  people, 
while  Mr.  Horniman  employed  it  in  support  01  such 
feelings  and  aspirations.    The  only  way  in  which  the 
feeling  in  the  public  mind  conveyed  by  our  remark 
can  be  dispelled,  is  by  Government  publishing  a  full 
statement  of  the  reasons  which  led  them  to  deport 
Mr.  Horniman,  in  addition  to  imposing  the  censor- 
ship and  forfeiting  the  security   of  the  Chronicle. 
There  cannot  ordinarily  be  three  punishments  for 
the  same  offence   under  two  different  enactments. 
There  is  only  one  sentence  in  the  long  list  of  the 
Times  of  India  which  can  be  held  to  be  relevant 
to      the      point.      The      sentence      is     this  : 
"Finally  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  his 
policy  to  lead,  if  he  did  not  inspire,  the  passive 
resistance  movement  which  was  followed  by  the  most 
appalling  suffering  and  loss  of  life  and  property." 
Mr.  Gandhi,  we  are  sure,  will  stoutly  contest  the 
proposition  that  Mr.  Horniman  was  the  leader,  if  not 
the  inspirer,    of  the  satyagraha  movement.  The 
Chronicle's  sins  being  punished  by  forfeiture  of  secu- 
rity and  censorship,  and  the  leadership  of  the  satya- 
graha movement  being  Mr.  Gandhi's,  the  deportation 
of  Mr.  Hornimau  still  remains  unaccounted  for. 
*****  * 
The  Times  oj  India  is  merely  repeating  the  official 
opinion  when  it  says  that  the  Rowlatt  Act  "can  hart 
none  but  those  who  think  they  have  a  right  to  pursue 
the  methods  of  anarchy  and  revolution  "and  that  "no 
honest  journalist  has  the  least  fear  of  the  Press  Act." 
These    are  not  the    opinions  of  Indian  publicists. 
For  a  true  idea   of  Indian  opinion  regarding  the 
Rowlatt  Act,  we  would   refer  our   readers  to  the 
speeches  of  the  ludian    members  of  the  Viceroy's 
Legislative  Council  and  to  Sir  Narayan  Chandavar- 
kar's  articles  in  the  columns  of  the  Times  of  India 
and  of  this  journal,  and  the  extract  from  his  recent 
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letter  to  the  Madras  Mail  which  we  reprint  to-day. 
What  the  Chronicle  is  alleged  to  have  said  abont 
that  Act  is  not  a  whit  stronger  than   what  these 
gentlemen    have    said  and     written.     The  Hon. 
Mr.  Jinnah  said  in  the   Legislative    Council  that 
the  Rowlatt  Bill    was    unworthy  of   a  civilised 
government.    We    had  ourselves  said  in  onr  first 
article  on  the  Rowlatt  Bills  (January  26)  :    "  What 
the  Government  seek  to  do  is  to   meet  revolutionary 
crime   by  revolutionary   legislation  abrogating  the 
elementary  rights  of  citizenship  in  a  civilised  country. 
Our  feelings  towards  these  revolutionary  proposals 
are  scarcely  less  repugnant  than  those  to  the  revo- 
lutionary crime  they  are   intended    to   put  down." 
The  Press  Act  is  regarded  by  the  vast  majority  of 
Indian  newspapers  as  an  engine  of  oppression.  In 
these  respects,  the  Chronicle  was  not  guilty  of  any 
more  heinous  offence  than  we  and  other  Indian  publi- 
cists have  been  guilty  of.   We  are  not  prepared  to  say 
and  we  have  never  said,  that  Martial  Law  was  need- 
lessly or  prematurely  introduced  in  the    Punjab  and 
Ahmedabad.    An  Indian  gentlemen  from  the  Punjab 
published  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  disturbances 
in  Amritsar  and  Lahore  which  conveyed  the  impres- 
sion that  the  situation  could   have  been  saved  at 
the  outset  without  recourse  to  martial  law.  His 
statements  are  entitled  to  as  much  weight  as  those 
of  any  Englishman,  official    or    non-official.  But 
a     Government  in    the  position    of    the  Punjab 
Government  has  to  be  supported,  however  little  we 
may  like  it,  in  an  emergency  like  the  present  one, 
and  only  an   independent   investigation  oan  show 
how  the  troubles  originated  and  if  they  could  have 
been  avoided  by  tactful  handling  of  the  situation. 
•  •  *  •  • 

If  the  Chronicle  had  indulged  in  a  paroxysm 
of  wrath  without  any  more  information  than 
was  available  to  the  general  public,  it  was 
certainly  wrong  and  even  culpably  reckless  in  so 
doing.  But  it  is  not  a  penal  offence  to  indulge 
in  a  paroxysm  of  wrath,  and  if  editors  are  to  be 
deported  for  that  reason,  none  of  us  can  be  safe. 
And  we  do  not  see  that  it  is  a  very  serious  offence 
to  say  that  the  Punjab  Government  was  in  a 
mood  of  wrath  and  panic.  Many  people,  not  exclu- 
sively Indians,  have  a  suspicion  that  the  Punjab 
Government  has  been  over-doing  it  a  bit.  We  have 
outlived  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  surely  we  are 
not  going  to  be  called  upon  to  acknowledge  the 
divine  right  of  Lieutenant-Governors.  We  are  not 
called  upon  to  defend  or  justify  everything  that  the 
Chronicle  wrote  on  recent  or  remote  events,  and 
indeed,  we  had  pointed  out  in  our  paragraph  on  the 
censorship  last  week  that  our  contemporary  was  often 
given  to  violent  language.  There  are,  however, 
certain  occasions  when  it  is  a  sin  to  refrain  one's 
tongue  or  pen  from  strong  words,  and  the  whipping  of 
persons  in  the  public  streets  of  Lahore  was  one 
of  them.  If  Mr.  Horniman  had  been  put  on  his 
trial,  the  world  would  have  been  in  a  position  to 
know  what  defence  he  had  to  make  of  his 
condact.  The  verdict  of  a  journal  however  eminent 
is  not  a  valid  substitute  for  a  verdict  of  a  judge 
and  jury.  The  defect  of  deportation  as  a 
penal  measure  is  that    you    do    not    give  the 


accused  person  an  opportunity  of  defending 
himself.  We  have  acknowledged  that,  having 
decided  to  put  an  end  to  Mr.  Horniman's 
activities  in  this  country,  the  Government  of  Bombay 
had  chosen  the  method  least  restrictive  of  his  liberty. 
We  are  even  prepared  to  go  so  far  as  to  admit  that 
in  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country,  there 
are  public  dangers  attaching  to  a  legal  prosecution, 
probably  long-drawn-out,  which  it  may  not  be  wise 
to  risk.  But  we  are  not  satisfied  by  the  Times  of 
India's  elaborate  indictment,  that  the  deportation  is 
justifiable  for  the  reasons  given  by  oar  contemporary. 
We  do  not  seem  to  be  alone  in  this  matter.  Mr.  B. 
J.  Padshah,  the  distinguished  scholar,  educationist 
and  industrial  organizer,  who  had  declined  to 
sign  a  representation  on  Mr.  Horniman's  deputation 
because  he  did  not  know  the  reasons  which  actuated 
Government  to  order  it,  sent  word  to  the  editor  of 
this  journal,  after  reading  the  Times  of  India's 
article — and  expressly  authorized  its  publication — 
that  if  the  reasons  given  therein  were  all  that  could 
be  urged  in  defence  of  the  deportation,  he  could  not 
help  concluding  that  the  deportation  was  without 
justification. 


Sedition  in  Sind :  Several  persons  have  been 
arrested  in  Sind  for  sedition.  There  have  been  police 
searches  of  the  houses  of  prominent  men.  We  have 
not  been  able  to  account  for  the  difference  of  policy 
in  these  matters  between  Sind  and  the  rest  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency.  The  Sind  Press,  English 
and  Indian,  seem  ;to  agree  that  the  thing  is 
being  overdone.  That  is  what  we  infer  from  the 
following  passage  in  the  leading  article  in  the  New 
Times  of  Karachi,  in  its  issue  of  the  2nd  instant : — 
"We  must  congratulate  our  Anglo-Indian  contem- 
porary on  speaking  the  barest  truth  concerning  the 
present  policy  of  arrests.  For  the  first  time  the 
Daily  Gazette  joins  hands  with  the  New  Times  in 
dissipating  the  local  government's  illusions  con- 
cerning 'plots'  and  'plotters'  in  Sind.  The  Daily 
Gazette  does  well  to  advise  the  authorities  to  take 
'serious  thought  before  they  pursue  or  extend  the 
policy  of  arresting  political  agitators  lest  they  defeat 
their  own  object  of  allaying  public  uneasiness.'  The 
turn  of  events  since  the  day  the  .first  arrest  was 
made  should  dissipate  the  delusion  and  dread  of 
'sedition'  in  Sind;  'plotters'  are  as  rare  in  this 
Province  as  serpents  in  Norway.  Even  the  Daily 
Gazette  is  constrained  to  admit  that  'wholesale 
arrests  are  apt  to  create  the  impression  that  there  is 
a  considerable  amount  of  revolutionary  or  anarchis- 
tic agitation  in  Sind — and  for  the  best  of  our  belie 
there  is  none." 


Christian    Missions  and    the   Drink  Traffic : 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  T.  D.  Sole  and  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Graham 
D.  D.,  C.  I.  E.,  Clerk  of  the  Eastern  Himalayan 
Presbytery,  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy.  It  is 
dated  the  14th  February,  and  encloses  the  follow- 
ing resolution  adopted  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Eastern 
Himalayan  Presbytery  (which  represents  a  Christian 
community  of  7,000  persons  )  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  India,  held  atSiliguri  on  the  25th  January 
1919,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  moral  and  eco- 
nomic harm  wrought  among  the  people  of  the  District 
by  the  use  of  strong  drink: — "It  was  unanimously 
resolved  to  petition  the  Government  of  India  to  follow 
the  great  example  set  by  the  United  States  of 
America  by  passing  a  law  to  prohibit  all  intoxi  cants 
throughout  India."  We  trust  all  other  Christian 
missions  in  India  will  also  make  representations  to 
Government  to  adopt  total  prohibition.  India  will 
be  grateful  to  Christian  missions  for  helping  her  to 
achieve  this  great  national  end. 
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THE  ROW L ATT  ACT  TO  BE  TAUGHT  IN 
'  SCHOOLS. 

(By  Mr.  C.  F.  Andrews.) 
t   

To  The  Editor  of  the  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

iir, 

Many  years  ago  I  reshted  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the 
etiou  of  the  Government  of  India  in  promulgating  the  Risley 
i  Circular.    That  Circular,  with  its  prohibition  of  any  discussion 
if  current  political  questions  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  appeared 
<o  me  to  be  a  direct  menace  to  a  liberal  education.    I  pointed 
»ut,  that  it  would  render  the  teaching  of  modern  History 
'i,nd    Economics   impossible  and  create    an     atmosphere  of 
lypocrisy  and  concealment   between  teacher  and  taught. 
•■  The  wheel  has    indeed  come  round  full  circle!    On  alj 
(ides  we  have  evidence  of  a  complete  change  of  front  on  the 
jiarfc  of  Government.  The  authorities  no  longer  desire  that  no 
(current  politics  shall  be  taught  in  Schools  and  Colleges,  but 
hat  only  their  own  type  of  politics  shall  be  taught.  There 
tiave  been  ominous  signs  in  Burma — that  most  docile  of  all  the 
Provinces — of  this  political  volte  face,  but  the  latest  and  most 
lagrant  example  comes  from  the  Punjab. 

I  have  in    my   possession  a  circular  containing  two  re. 
olutions  passed  unanimously  at  a  meeting  of  the  Principals  of 
polleges    and    Headmasters    of    High  Schools    in  Lahore 
m   April  21st,  1919.    A    former    Vice-Chancel  lor    of  the 
University,   the    Rev  Dr.  Ewing,  C.  I.  E  ,  presided.  The 

olio  wing  resolutions  were  passed  :  

1.  (a)  Resolved,  that  copies  of  Act  No.  XI  of  1919 
commouly  called  the  Rowlatt  Act)  together  with  copits  of 
he  Abstract,  prepared  by  the  Honourable  Mr.  Fagan,  be 
listributed  in  all  the  Schools  and  Colleges  in  Lahore. 

That  ell  College  Students  be  directed  to  read  these, 
and  invited  to  ask  questions  about  anything  in  the  Act  they 
j  cannot   understand,   and  informed  that  they  are  all  liable  to 

0  be  called  upon  for  viva  voce  examination  on  the  main 
eatures  of  the  Act. 

(  c)  That  each  Principal  and  Headmaster  arrange  for  his 
Staff  to  meet  one  of  the  lawyers,  who  have  volunteered  their 
issistance,  and  go  through  the  Act  with  them,  in   order  that 

1  hey  may  be  able  to  explain  simple  difficulties. 

(d)    That  each  Headmaster  undertake  to  make   his  own 

»rrangements  that  students  of  the  High  Classes  are  informed 
of  the  main  features  of  the  Act  and  are  examined  thereun. 
(  2.  Resolved,  that  this  body  of  Principals  and  Headmasters 
^eet  again  a  fortnight  hence  to  report  progress. 

(Signed.  )    E.  D.  Lucas. 

Honorary  Secretary. 
In  order  to  show  the  essential  unfairness  of  such  pressure 
<being  brought  upon  our  Universities  and  Schools,  let  us 
-take  the  political  issue  involved  in  the  Rowlatt  Act  itself. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  a  hundred  times  by  the  opposition, 
'the  objection    does  not  lie  so    much  in  the  theory  of  the 

Act  (it  was  agreed  that  in  an  extreme  emergency  the  theory 
jmight  be  accepted)  but  in  the  practice.    It    was  urged 

with  a  unanimous  voice  throughout  the  country  that  the  danger 
of  even  the  suggestion  of  putting  new  powers  into  the  hands 

of  the  executive  and  the  police  was  too  great  to  risk.  That 
|b  to  eay,  the  opposition  was  not  to  the  Act  in  vacuo,  but  to 
;lhe  Act  here  and  now  in  India,— in  India,  as  we  all  know 
|t,  with  its  executive  high-handedness  playing  into  the  hands 

of  an  unscrupulous  and  corrupt  police, 
jj    To  show  that  this  practical  objection  carries  with  it  the 
I  weiSht  of  the  hiSQeet  authority,  let  me    quote  one  passage 
J  from  the  Indian  Police  Commission's  Report,  1902-3:— 
f    "  Tne  Commission  have  received  endless  narratives  of  the 
j worries  involved  in  a  pol;c  ?  investigation.    A  body  of  police 


comes  down  to  the  village  and  is  question  H.  on  it  for  sevaril 
days.  The  principal  residents  have  to  dunce,  attend  m;e  on  the 
police  all  day  long  and  for  days  and  days  together.  Sornatimas 
all  the  villagers  are  compelled  to  be  in  attr>nlan;e  an!  inq  liries 
degrading  in  their  cinracter  are  conductel  corati  populv. 
Suspects  and  innocent  persons  are  bailie  1  and  'hreataned  int3 
giving  evidence  they  are  suppose  1  to  p>ss3s«.  Th?  polic9 
officer  owing  to  want  of  detective  ability  or  to  ind  >hme, 
directs  his  efforts  to  procura  confessions  by  improper  inlu:e- 
ments  by  threats  and  moral  pressure.  Actual  physical  t>r- 
ture  is  now  rarely  resorted  to  ;  but  it  is  ea--y,  under  th'  con- 
I  ditious  of  Indian  Society  and  having  reg ird  to  th?  ch  iracter 
I  of  the  people,  to  exercne  strong  pressure  and  great  crualty 
without  having  recourse  to  such  physinl  violence  as  have? 
its  traces  on  the  body  of  its  victim?.'' 

I  have  only  space  for  this  brief  quotation,  but  page  after 
page  of  similar  evidence  might  be  given  from  the  same  report 
and  other  authoritative  sources.  It  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  C.  I.  D.,  with  its  own  pajutiar  avenu-s  of  bribery 
and  corruption,  has  been  separated  off,  since  1902-1903,  i.ato 
a  new  police  department.  In  many  ways,  owing  specially 
to  the  vagueness  of  charges  brought  forward  under  the  head 
of  'sedition',  the  corruption  is  worse  today  than  it  was  when 
the  Commission's  Report  was  written. 

This  police  oppression  is  the  daily  lot  of  the  c  iminn 
people  of  India.  It  enters  into  every  village  and  hamlet. 
The  evil  is  universal.  Herein  lies  the  principal  reason  for  the 
immediate  instinct  of  resistance  to  the  Riwlatt  Bill  am  >ng 
the  masses.  And  who  that  really  knows  the  coantry  wo-ald 
dare  to  say  that  this  instinct  was  mistaken  ? 

But— this  is    my  maiu    point -throughout  all  this  Cillege 
and  School  propaganda  in  Lahore  which  is  now  being  encour- 
aged by  Government,  there  will  be  little  or  no  me&tioa  of 
this  vital  objection  to  the  Act.    The  different  c'a,i=es  will  be. 
explained  by  tha  lawyers;  the  theorj  of  the  Bill  will  ba  cire- 
fully  expounded;  tha  Government  view   of  tha  case  will  be 
advocated ;  laborious  tutoring   will    be  given  to  show  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  details  of  the  Act  for  loyal  and  law- 
abiding  citizens    to  be  afraid  of.    All  soch  things  will  be 
done,  but  the  rest  will  be  left  untold.    The  students  will 
probably  hear  nothing  of  the  practical  dingers  of  idling  oie 
more  arbitrary  power  to  the  Executive,  th?  police  and  the 
C.  I.  D  ,  that  is  to  say,  they  will  be  given  a  wholly  one-sidad 
impression. 

What  is  even  worse,  teachers  will  ba  forced  to  teach,  and 
students  will  be  forced  to  learn,  things  which  they  do  not 
really  believe.  In  consequent  of  this,  sycophancy  and  hypo- 
crisy  will  spring  up,  like  weeds  in  some  foul,  unwholesome 
soil.  Lip-loyalty  will  grow  rank  and  fatten  itself  on  decep- 
tion, while  hearUoyalty  will  wither  away  and  die  for  lack 
of  moisture.  Viva  voce  examinations,  carried  out  under 
Government  pressure,  will  make  the  students  suspect  the 
very  things  that  the  Government  is  only  too  obviously  anxious 
that  they  should  believe.  The  maaus  taken  will  defeat  the 
end  in  view. 

Every  religiois  or  political  movement  which  has  attemp  t- 
ed  to  exploit  the  young,  by  using  tha  schools  and  colle  ges 
as  a  forcing  ground  for  its  own  propaganda,  ha?  in  the  end 
come  to  naught  and  retarded,  by  its  own  ruinous  decay,  the 
upward  growth  of  society.  Education  is  the  most  sacred 
citadel  of  human  freedom.  When  th9  G>vernmant  of  any 
country  itself  attacks  that  citadel,  the  call  cornea  to  every 
true  citizen  to  take  up  arms  in  its  defence. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Delhi.  C.  F.  ANDREWS. 
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THE  Rev.  Me.  POPLEY  ON  THE  PRESENT 
SITUATION. 


To  the  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer, 
Dear  Sir, 

The  events  which  have  occurred  during  the  last  month 
throughout  India  mu-t  make  every  Englishman  in  India 
think  deeply  concerning  the  political  development  cf  this 
country.  One  thing  that  has  struck  us  more  than  anything 
in  the  recent  disturbances  has  been  the  anti-English  character 
of  the  whole  mov  ment,  and  the  fact  that  a  very  large  number 
of  educated  Indians,  perhaps  the  majority,  look  upon  the 
British  Government  in  India  as  an  » lien  Government.  It  is 
not  their  own  Government  in  their  eyes,  and  this  is  undoub- 
tedly the  reason  which  has  lei  many  of  them  to  condone  tha 
unjustifiable  outrages  which  have  been  chronicled  in  the 
papers  during  the  last  few  week*.  I  have  just  been  reading 
yonr  leader  in  1  h?  Indian  Social  Reformer  of  the  20th  of 
April  One  cannot  help  feeling  that  you  Ere  Comet  in 
stating  that  these  cutbreaks  of  violence  have  been  htlped  bv 
the  recent  action  of  the  Government  of  India  in  pushing 
through  legislation  against  the  wishes  of  practically  all  those 
who  represent  educated  Indian  opinion.  While  mob  violence 
must  bs  met  by  military  h,rce,  and  while  at  a  time  of  mob 
violence,  it  is  necessary  to  entrust  the  sicuving  of  otder  to 
the  military  authorities,  it,  is  no^possible  -to  rest  content  with 
these.  Force  cannot  eliect  a  settlement,  but  will  only  lead 
the  way  to  greater  force.  If  we  are  to  have  a  real  settle- 
ment, we  have  got  to  go  to  the  causes  which  lie  behind  tha 
present  troubles.  It  is  probably  true  that  these  outbreaks 
have  been  eugineered  by  au  organization  t.f  conspirators  who 
may  be  working  in  co- operation  with  the  Bolsheviks  cf 
Europe.  What  makes  the  situation  so  deoperate  however 
is  not  this,  but  the  fact  that  Government  has  not,  and  is  not 
receiving,  from  the  educated  Indian  leaders  the  whole-hearted 
support  which  it  would  have  in  a  country  like  England  in 
dealing  with  such  a  situation.  As  long  as  this  state  of 
tilings  remain?,  so  long  will  it  he  possible  for  a  few  conspira- 
tors to  upset  the  whole  machinery  of  Government  for  periods 
of  time.  When  however  Government  receives  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  Indian  leaders,  then  it  will  be  difficult  for 
conspiracies  to  make  their  way  so  successfully  as  this  has 
done. 

I  have  just  been  reading  an  article  in  ''Public  Opinion" 
which  goes  to  the  rcot  of  the  whole  question.  It  takes  up 
t&9  question  of  Democracy  versus  Autocracy,  and  declares 
that  these  are  tha  two  great  political  issues  of  today  and 
that  there  is  no  mid-way  house  between  them.  The  article 
says,  '* we  are  beginning  to  realise  that  the  conquest  of  the 
world  for  the  world's  goo,d  is  as  unrighteous  as  the  conquest 
of  the  world  for  the  world's  destruction''.  He  says,  "we  long 
ago  repudiated  the  old  doctrine  of  election  to  special  privilege, 
but  we  have  widely  cherished  in  its  place  the  dectrine  of 
election  to  special  service.  The  danger  lies,  not  in  assuming 
a  call  to  service,  but  such  a  cull  as  violates  the  independence 
of  others  aud  puts  them  beneath  us.  Even  the  good  of  the 
w«rld  is  bought  too  dear  at  such  a  [.rice.  Democracy  is  con- 
sistent only  with  the  recognition  of  a  universal  call." 

The  events  of  the  past  four  years  have  made  this  issue 
between  democracy  and  autocracy  vital  for  the  whole  world. 
India  cannot  escape  from  it.  As  you  point  out  in  your 
article,  during  the  last  foar  years  India  did  everything  she 
could  to  help  the  Empire  in  this  great  war.  She  gave 
Jreely  of  her  own,  men,  and  gave  it  in  sacrifice,  aud  by  so  doing 
ah«  has  received  from  the  world's  spirit  of  democracy  the 
ideals  for  whioh  the  Empire  fought.    We  cannot  go  back  on 


these.1:;  We  must  go  forward.  Government  by  force  can 
never  be  a  solution  either  in  India  or  in  any  other  country. 

One  cannot  help  feeling  with  you  that  Anglo-Indian  papers 
which  have  held  up  to  abuse  and  to  scorn  the  efforts  of 
Indians  to  go  forward  along  the  path  of  democracy  have  been 
instrumental  in  creating   this  anti-English  spirit  which  has 
shown  itself  so  violently  during  the  last  few  weeks.  The 
Englishman  in   India  must  make  it  clear  that  he  is  here  not 
as  an  alien  seeking  to  exploit  the  wealth  of  the  country,  but 
as  a  citizen,  if  he  wishes  to  receive  the  consideration  which 
he  claims;  even  those  of  us  who  are  missionaries  cannot  hold 
ourselves  entirely  aloof  from  the  politics  of  India.    To  quote 
again  from  the  article  mentioned  above,  "  to  democratise 
Christianity,  and  to  Christianise  democracy,  this  is  the  two- 
fold duty  facing  Christians  of  today  and  tomorrow.    Of  all 
their  duties  none  is  more  imperative,  and  nure  pressing.'* 
Christianity  is  not  merely  an  individual  religion,   it  is  a 
social  religion  which  stands  for  the  principles  of  equal  justice 
and  equal  opportunity  as  well  as  for  the  principles  of  indivi- 
dual welfare  and  sacrifice.    We  need  all  these  in  India  today. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  English  missionary  must  make 
clear  his  belief  in  these  principles  as  applied  to  India.  Many 
of  us  were  grateful  for  the   bold  stand  taken  by  the  late 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  when  he  proclaimed  these  principles  from 
the  Cathedral  in  the  merchant  City  of  India.    The  only  way 
to  remove  the  causes  for  the  deep-seated  discontent  which  has 
be«n  expressing  itself  during  the  last  weeks  in  mob  violence 
is  to  insist  ou  the  whole  hearted  application  of  these  principles 
to  the  political  situation  in  India.    We  cannot  go  back  on 
the  path  of  political  progress.    We  cannot  expect  the  panacea 
of  resolute  Government  advocated  by  some  papers  to  be  the 
antidote  for  such  conspiracies.    We  have  seen  recently  how 
in  England  the  danger  of  civil  war  has  been  averted  not 
merely  by   tkc  determination  of  Government  to  secure  order 
but  by  the  willii  gness  of  Government  to  meet  the  reasonable 
demands  of  the  workers.    It  has  been  said  in  relation  to  the 
labour  troubles  in  England  that  the  only  remedy  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  suspicion  which  the  workers  luve  that  they  are 
being  used  by  the  other  classes  for  their  own  self-interest. 
We  have  got  to  remove  the  same  suspicion  in  India.  Here 
also,  as  some  one  has  said  in  referring  to  the  labour  troubles 
in  England,  it  is  not  only  a   question  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, but  of  a  fifty  year's   history  which  has  justified  this  sus- 
picion.   We  have  the  same  thing  here  in  India.    There  has 
been  very  much  in  the  past  treatment  of  India  by  England, 
and  by  Englishmen,  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  she  has  been 
exploited  for  the  benefit  of  England.    This  suspicion  can  only 
be  got  rid  of  by  making   government  in  India  democratic  and 
responsible  to  the  people  of  India,  and  we  hope  that  nothing 
will  deter   the  Government  of  India  or  the  Parliament  of 
Great  Britain  from  going  forward  on  this  path.    As  one  who 
has  lived  for  many    years    in  the  villages  of  India  and  who 
knows  both  the  village  people  and  the,  educated  people  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  poli- 
tical thought  today   is  not  confined  to  the  towns,  or  to  the 
educated  classes.     Men  ate  thinking  politically  iu  the  villages 
of  India,  and  their  thought  is  not  always  very  complimentary 
to  England.     No  Government  can  prevent  the  circulation  of 
ideas  amongst  the   people  and  the  only  hope  for  a  secure  and 
orderly    development  of  Indian  political  reform  lies  in  a  real 
advance  o  n  the  path  to  constitutioua  1  Government. 

At  the  same  time  we,  Christians,  have  the  right  to  claim, 
and  do  claim,  that  anti-Christian  propaganda  should  ^form  no 
p»rtof  political  agitation.  There  has  been  too  much  of  this 
in  the  past  and  even  educated  political  leaders  in  India  hare- 
lent  themselves  to  it  far  tco  widely.    The  result  is  that  many 
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in  the  Christian  community  today  in  India  look  with  snspi- 
cion  not  upon  the  British  Government,  but  upon  a  possible 
Indian  Government.  The  way  Christians  have  been  treated 
both  by  the  educated  and  uneducated  and  the  way  they  are 
still  being  treated  in  many  places  lends  considerable  point  to 
this  suspicion.  Has  not  the  time  arrived  when  Indian  politi- 
cal leaders  should  make  it  quits  clear  that  they  believe  in  tha 
removal  of  all  social  disabilities  of  Christians  or  oF  any  who 
desire  to  separate  from  any  of  the  dominant  religions  cf 
India?  A  public  declaration  to  this  effect  by  a  body  like  the 
Congress  would  go  a  very  long  way  towards  removing  the 
distrust  which  Christians  feal  towards  a  passible  Indian 
Government.  It  would  also  remove  one  of  the  arguments 
against  advance  in  responsible  Government  in  this  lani.  I 
have  ventured  to  put  this  in,  because  I  know  th  it  you,  Sir, 
have  always  advocated  real  religions  toleration  in  India. 

There  is  one  other  thing  also  which  would  go  a  long  way 
to  create  the  right  sort  of  atmosphere  needed  for  responsible 
Government,  and  that  is  for  the  Brahmins  of  India  and  fur 
tha  different  bodies  which  are  representitive  of  them  like  tha 
Mabamandala  Sabha  to  fol  ow  the  example  of  the  Samurai  of 
Japan  and  renounce  for  ever  their  claims  to  privilege  instead 
o  continuing  to  assert,  as  so  many  do,  their  right  to  a  privi- 
leged position  and  the  old  caste  organization.  It  is  no  good 
removing  the  causes  on  one  side  unless  we  also  remove  them 
on  the  other  Bile.  The  situation  in  India  today  calls  for 
real  measures  of  advance  on  every  hand.  It  is  not  euough 
for  the  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  to  claim  advance  from  the 
British  Government  while  they  themselves  remain  where  they 
stood  centuries  ago.  It  is  time  this  great  truth  w>-s  more 
widely  recognised  and  acted  upon.  The  social  and  the  poli. 
tical  cannot  be  separated.  They  are  vitally  inter-related. 
v  Autocracy  must  go  in  Government,  in  society,  and  in  religion, 
aud  we  must  have  real  liberty  that  is  not  simply  confined  to 
cne  or  two  departments  of  life. 

I  trust  you  will  forgive  this  long  letter,  but  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  deal  with  this  qucst;oa  unless  one  looks  at  it  from  all 
Bides,  and  there  are  many  of  us  both  Englishmen  and  Indians 
in  India  today  for  whom  it  would  be  much  easier  to  express 
their  sentiments  of  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  Indian 
leaders  towards  democracy  and  self-Government,  if  only 
Indian  leaders  would  recognise  some  of  the  facts  of  the  situa- 
tion which  I  have  mentioned  in  this  letter.  I  hope  you  will 
be  able  to  publish  this  in  your  paper. 

Yours  faithfully, 

H.  A.  POPLEY 


SIR  NARAYAN  CHANDAVARKAR  ON  THE 
ROWLATT  ACT. 


In  the  course  of  a  long  and  closely  reasoned  letter  to  the 
Madras  Mail  on  the  Rowlatt  Act,  Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar 
observe^: 

I  think  that  this  is  an  opportune  moment  for  and  no  harm 
can  come  from  emphasising  the  view  that  an  Ordinance,  not 
a  law  like  the  Rowlatt  Act,  is  the  appropriate  remedy  against 
revolutionary  crime.  I  say  the  moment  is  opportune  be- 
cause 10  meet  the  present  situatiou  the  Governor-General 
has  been  making  Ordinances — and  that  fait  carries  the 
moral  against  the  Rowlatt  Act  for  which  I  contend. 

How  that  is  I  will  new  endeavour  to  state. 

When  the  Rowlatt  Bill  was  under  discussion  in  the 
Council,  some  Indian  members  proposed  amendments  to  define 
the  term  revolutionary  and  anarchical  crime.  The  member  in 
charge  of  the  Bill  declined  to  accept  the  amendment;  and  it 
wsB  rejected  by  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  Council.    I  can  well 


understand  and  appreciate  the  reasons  which  lei  the  majority  to 
decline  to  define  the  crime.  Definitions  in  Acts  are  often  hard 
nuts  to  crack  and  when— especially  judges— have  to  act  upon 
them,  they  prove  embarrassing.  This  is  especially  so  as 
regards  terms  which  in  these  days  of  rapid  events  and  social, 
political,  and  industrial  transformation,  have  to  be  applied 
with  changed  meanings  to  the  actual  conditions  of  crime. 
Revolutionary  and  anarchical  crime  is  one  of  such  terms. 
History  is  replete  with  instances  of  that  crime  to  show  how 
it  has  changed,  as  to  its  methods,  from  perioi  to  period.  At 
present  in  India,  no  doubt,  we  have  become  familiar  with  the 
current  and  contemporary  methods  of  that  crime.  Having 
regard  to  those  methods — namely,  the  plotting  in  secret,  the 
strict  pledges  of  secrecy,  the  murder  and  terrorising  of  wit- 
nesses, the  Police  and  Judicial  officers  s>  as  to  render  the 
trial  of  a  revolutionary  abortive  and  impossible  in  a  Court  of 
law  according  to  its  procedure  and  the  ordinary  principles  of 
justice — Mr.  Justice  Beacbcroft  and  myself  in  our  report  on 
Bengal  internments  hav<s  explained  the  nature  and  character 
of  revolu!  ionary  and  anarchical  crime,  so  as  to  supply  a  work- 
able definition.  But  our  definition,  sum  as  it  is,  is  fuuuded 
on  Ihe  existing  methods  of  that  crime,  and  cannot  be  said  to 
be  exhaustive.  But,  I  apprehend,  it  is  useful  as  showing 
that  the  expression  revolutionary  and  anarchical  crime  has 
become,  for  the  purpose  of  trial  of  the  crimp,  a  term  of  art, 
well  understood  and  understandable  and,  therefore,  not  requir- 
ing a  strict  legal  definition. 

That  being  the  meaning  and  nature  of  the  crime,  constitu- 
tional lawyers  like  Blackstone  have  laid  down  that  ia  grave 
emergencies,  when  such  crime  becomes  a  danger  to  the 
country,  Parliament,  as  the  supreme  Legislature  of  the 
Empire,  should  arm  tha  Executive  with  emergency  power, 
according  as  the  emergency  arises,  to  deal  with  persons  whom 
the  Executive  suspect  of  that  crime,  without  giving  reasons. 
Such  power  Parliament  has  already  given  to  the  Governor- 
General  by  vesting  in  him  the  power  of  making  Ordinances 
in  the  interests  of  peace  and  order.  That  is  a  very  arbitrary 
power,  but  the  crime  is  itself  arbitrary. 

It,  has  been  urged  that  the  Rowlatt  AoJ  has  this  merit  to 
differentiate  it  from  an  Ordinance  and  the  Defence  of  India 
Act  and  commend  it  to  the  Indian  public  as  a  much  milder 
and  more  judicial  and  judicious  measure  than  the  latter,  that 
it  provides  certain  judicial  safeguards,  borrowed  from  the 
accustomed  procedure  of  an  ordinary  Court  of  Justice. 

It  is  this  very  look  of  mildness  and  judicial  garb  that 
makes  the  Act  an  insidious  measure,  and  therefore  mora 
objectionable  than  an  Ordinance  or  the  Defence  of  India 
Act. 

That  statement  of  my  view  is  apt  to  seem  paradoxical.  It 
is  not  ;  and  that  for  the  following  reasons: — 

(1)  If  revolutionary  crime  is  of  a  kind,  which,  on  account 
of  its  secret  and  terrorising  methods,  makes  it  impossible  to 
try  it  according  to  tha  recognised  judicial  principles  of  law 
and  justice,  i's  is  necessary  that  a  measure  adopted  to  combat 
the  crime  should  present  itself  in  its  true  light,  required  by 
the  necessities  of  the  case,  as  an  arbitrary  measure,  demanded 
for  temporary  emergencies.  That  is  the  merit  of  an  Ordinance 
and  of  the  Defence  of  India  Act.  They  do  not  pose  as  and 
profess  to  be  judicial.  They  are  extreme  remedies  for 
extreme  cases.  If  an  arbitrary  measure  is  the  proper  care 
for  a  crime  which,  unlike  ordinary  crime,  works  by  extraordi- 
nary methods,  let,  the  arbitrariness  stand  out  plain  as  a  warn- 
ing to  revolutionaries  that  they  shall  have  no  mercy,  aud  as 
a  satisfaction  to  the  public  that  an  arbitrary  measure  adopted 
for  emergencies  doe3  not  stalk  abroad  as  a  judicial  measure, 
and  that  liberty,  meaning  the  liberty  of  a  judicial  machinery 
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is  not  tampered  wito  so  as  to  lull  the  public  sense.  We 
have  the  authority  of  Burke  that  snch  'Vreat  determined 
measures,  are  not  commonly  so  dangerous  to  freedom  because 
they  are  niaiked  with  too  strong  lines  io slide  into  use." 

(2)  When  such  determined  remedies  as  revolutionary 
crime  calls  for  in  exceptional  tin  es  a.-suroe  the  garb  of  a 
judicial  machinery  they  become  what  Burke  calls  ''a  sort  of 
masked  proceeding,"  cutting  away  liberty  by  parts,  while 
professing  to  safeguard  it  and  ''the  true  danger  is  when 
liberty  is  nibbled  away  for  expedients  and  by  parts." 

(3)  Id  India  we  have  become  f&miliar  since  1873  with 
that  form  of  legislation,  which  while  depriving  our  Courts 
of  Justice  of  jurisdiction  in  the  trial  of  certain  matters,  trans- 
ferring that  jurisdiction  to  the  executive,  has  invested  that 
jurisdiction  with  some  of  the  judicial  forms.  This  is  the 
real  danger  of  the  Rowlatt  Act.  I  admit,  it  is  what  consti- 
tutional lawyers  would  call  '« a  remote  and  constructive 
danger" — but  Englishmen  will  nndeistaud  me  when  I  say 
that  those  people  alone  deserve  the  safeguard  of  equal  laws  and 
justice,  which  forms  the  true  temper  and  tradition  of  British 
history  who  strive  constitutionally,  and  not  by  disturbances 
of  peace  and  order,  whether  designed  or  undesigued,  to  avert 
remote  and  constructive  dangers. 
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A  Government  of  India  Press  Communique  says:  Infor- 
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«  I  mil  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest  1  will  not  equivocate 

-And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 


I  will  not 


excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch- 
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MOTES. 

The  Afghan  War  :  The  Afghan  War  seems  to  be 
drawing  to  an  end.  The  Afghan  army  has  collapsed 
and  the  Commander  has  applied  to  the  Commander 
Of  the  Indian  forces  requesting  cessation  of  hosti- 
Uties.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  has  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  Afghan  people,  which  has  been 
distributed  by  aeroplanes,  pointing  out  the  Govern- 
ment of  India's  services  to  the  Afghan  rulers  and 
people  in  the  past,  its  solicitude  for  their  independ- 
ence and  prosperity,  and  the  utter  futility  of  their 
trying  conclusions  with  the  British  Empire.  We 
i  trust  that  this  will  have  immediate  effect,  and  that 
we  shall  be  able  to  record  next  week  that  the 
Afghan  affair  is  satisfactorily  settled. 


The  Situation  in  the  Punjab  i  We  envy  Sir  Michael 
O'Dwyer  his  capacity  for  believing  in  his  own  in- 
fallibility and  ascribing  all  that  has  gone  wrong  in 
his  province  to  the  wicked  machinations  of  others. 
As  he  happens  to  be  the  head  of  the  administration, 
this  is  of  more  than  academic  interest  to  those 
others  to  whom  His  Honour  attributes  his  failure 
to  leave  Punjab  happy  and  contented.  However, 
he  has  announced  that  the  last  was  really  his  last 
speech.    Several  leading  men  have  been  arrested  and 
are  awaiting  their  trial.  The  request  of  leading  Indian 
daily  newspapers  for  permission  to  send  Mr.  Andrews 
as  their  Special  Commissioner  to  report  on  the  occur- 
rences in  the  Punjab,  has  been  met  by  the  Martial 
Law  Administrator  forbidding  Mr.  Andrews  to  enter 
that  province.    A  similar  prohibition  on  Counsel 
from  Calcutta  who  had  been  engaged  to  defend  the 
Editor  of  the  Tribune  in  his  trial  for  sedition  before 
the  Lahore  special  tribunal,  has  been  over-ruled  by 
higher  authority,  and  we  hope  that  this  will  be  done 
in  Mr.  Andrews'  case  also.    It  is  absolutely  intoler- 
able   that  he  should  be  subjected  to  this  insult 
merely  because  some  newspapers  asked  permission 
to  send  him  as  their  representative  to  investigate  the 
situation  in  the  Punjab. 


Commenting  on  Sir  P.  S.  Sivaswami  Aiyar's  resig- 
nation of  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  the  Benares 
Hindu  University,  the  Leader  of  Allahabad  observes: 
"  Only  a  few  months  ago  the  then  Pro- Vice-Chan- 
cellor, an  educationist  of  great  capacity   and  ex- 
perience, also  threw  up  office.  For  whatever  reason 
it  might  be,  Professor  Batheja  first,  Prof.  Nag  next 
and  Pandit  Manoharlal  Zutshi  thirdly,  left  the  ser- 
vice of  the  University  in  the  interval  of  a  little  more 
than  a  half-year  and  we  learn  that  Prof.  Jadu  Nath 
Sircar  is  very  likely  to  revert  to  his  post  at  Patna  at 
the  opening  of  the  next  session."    Our  contem- 
porary thinks  that  the  resignation  of  Sir  P.  S.  Siva- 
swami Aiyar  may  be  taken  to  show  that  all  is  not 
for  the  best  in  the  Hindu  University.    The  Leader, 
while  unable  or  unwilling  to  fix  the  blame  for  the 
present  deplorable  state  of  things  on  any  one  in 
particular,  hazards  the  opinion  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  Principal  of  the  Central  Hindu  College 
made  last  year  has  not  proved  happy.   Our  contem- 
porary concludes  by  urging  Pandit  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya  to  take  up  the   Vice-Chancellorship.  It 
writes:    " The-University  is  Pandit.  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya's,  he  is  on  the  spot,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  he  will  be  able  to  pull  it  through  its  difficulties. 
Nothing  better  can  be  done  than  for  friends  to  in- 
duce Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  elected  Vice-Chancellor.    Whoever  else 
may  be  brought  in,  will  have  to  look  up  to  the 
father  and  founder  of  the  institution  for  support, 
and  he  alone  is  in  a  position  to  get  the  funds  with- 
out which  progress  cannot  be  made.    It  is  his  ideas 
that  must  prevail,  as  is  right  and  natural,  and  it  "is 
common  ground  to  those  who  see  eye  to  eye  with 
him  and  others  who  are  less  fortunate,  that  Pandit 
Madan  Mohan  Malaviya  is  the  one  indispensable 
man  in  the  University." 


Wanted  Vice-Chancellors :  The  two  new  Uni- 
versities of  Benares  and  Mysore  seem  to  be  experi- 
encing some  difficulty  in  finding  Vice-Chancellors. 


It  was  announced  some  time  back  that  Dr.  Bra- 
jendranath  Seal,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the 
Calcutta  University,  was  offered  and  had  accepted 
the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  the  Mysore  University 
in  succession  to  Mr.  H.  V.  Nanjundayya.    This  has 
led  to  a  somewhat  acrimonious  discussion  in  the 
Indian  press  in  Bengal,  some  correspondents  con- 
tending that  Dr.  Seal's  acceptance  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellorship  of  the  Mysore  University  was  in 
some  sort  of  way  an  act  of  disloyalty  to  his  own 
province.    There  seems,  however,  to  be  a  general 
feeling  in  Bengal  that  Dr.  Seal  should  continue  to 
give  the  benefit  of  his  services  to  his  own  province 
and  University.    The  Indian  Messenger  of  Calcutta 
observes:    "The  fact  that  Dr.  Brajendranath  Seal 
has  accepted  the  Vice-Chancellorship  of  the  Mysore 
University    offered    to  him  for  the  second  time, 
though  in  itself  an  honour  to  Bengal,  has  caused  a 
feeling  of  widespread  regret  in  the  province.  The 
Sanjibani  correctly  represents  this  feeling  when  it 
says  that  Bengal  can  ill  spare  a  first  class  man  like 
Dr.  Seal.    In  its  opinion  his  work  lies  here,  not  in 
Mysore  which  is  still  in  an  embryonic  stage  as 
regards  high  education,   This  general  feeling  is 
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reflected  in  the  Senate  of  the  Calcutta  University 
which  far  from  accepting  his  resignation  has  unani- 
mously resolved  at  the  motion  of  Sir  Ashutosh 
Mukerjee  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  secure 
the  retention  of  Dr.  Seal's  services  to  the  Univer- 
sity." Apart  from  the  merits  of  this  controversy, 
we  think  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  should  always  be 
one  who  has  had  previous  experience  as  member  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Syndicate  of  a  University-  Both 
the  Benares  and  Mysore  Universities  are  new 
Universities,  and  may  not  have  men  in  their 
Senates  qualified  for  the  Vice-Chancellorship.  In 
that  case,  they  should  go  to  the  Universities  with 
which  they  are  most  closely  connected  lor  their 
Vice-Chancellors.  Sir  Sivaswami  Aiyar  will  do 
admirably  as  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  ivlysore,  and 
Dr.  Seal,  perhaps,  of  the  Benares  University.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Vice-Chancellor 
is  the  administrative  head  of  the  University  and 
while,  of  course,  it  is  most  desirable  that  he 
should  be  a  scholar  of  repute  or,  at  any  rate,  one 
with  a  feeling  for  scholarship,  a  scholar,  pure  and 
simple,  however  eminent,  need  not  necessarily 
prove  a  successful  Vice-Chancellor. 


Another  Educational  Project:  The  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  the  present  official  system  of 
education  in  this  country  is  exemplified  by  such 
institutions  as  the  Gurukula  at  Kangri,  the  Shanti- 
niketan  at  Bolpur,  the  Women's  University  at 
Hingne  Badruk,  and  Mrs.  Besant's  National  Educa- 
tion Scheme.  The  Bchar  Herald  calls  attention 
to  another  project,  the  proposed  Acharyasram  at 
Rikhia.  The  Acharyasram,  writes  our  contemporary, 
will  be  a  residential  school,  in  which  it  is  intended 
that  the  students  should  live  in  close  association 
with  their  teachers.  At  present  only  students  bet- 
ween the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  will  be  taken  into 
the  institution.  The  idea  is  to  give  the  students  a 
thoroughly  sound  moral  and  religious  training  and 
special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  formation  of 
character.  On  the  intellectual  side,  the  course  in- 
cludes the  usual  school  curriculum.  All  instruction 
will  be  given  through  the  medium  of  Bengali.  The 
students  will  also  be  trained  in  agriculture,  cattle- 
tending,  and  in  such  technical  art  as  spinning, 
weaving,  carpentry,  book-making  and  rope-making. 
Accommodation  will  be  found  for  boys  of  all  castes 
in  the  pale  of  Hindu  society,  and  the  students  will 
have  to  live  simple  strenuous  lives,  The  place 
selected  viz.,  Rikhia,  is  situated  six  miles  to  the 
north  of  the  town  of  Deoghar,  and  is  an  exceedingly 
healthy  one.  Among  the  promoters  and  organisers 
of  this  institution  are  such  distinguished  men  as  the 
Hon'ble  Maharaja  Manindra  Chandra  Nandi, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Das,  Mr.  P.  R.  Das  and  Babu  Kumar 
Krishna  Datta.  Maharaja  Manindra  Chandra  Nandi 
will  be  President  for  life  of  the  council  or  governing 
body  of  the  institution. 

Pandit  Iswar  Chandar  Vidyasagar's  Daughter: 
"  We  are  distressed  to  learn  "  writes  the  Indian 
Mirror  of  Calcutta,  "  that  a  daughter— a  widow— of 
the  late  illustrious  Pundit  Iswar  Chander  Vidya- 
sagar  is  in  dire  pecuniary  distress.  All  honour  to 
the  educated  Bengalee  ladies  who  are  raising  funds 
to  help  her  in  her  monetary  troubles.  Contributions 
should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  K.  B.  Dutt,  39.  Ram  Mohan 
Dutt  Road,  Bhowanipur,  to  Lady  Doctor  Miss 
Bidhu  Mukhi  Bose,  Hurri  .Ghose's  Street,  and  to 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Sen,  io-Tj  Lansdowne  Road.  We  are 
sure  the  appeal  will  evoke  a  generous  response  from 
all  quarters."  It  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
every  Indian  social  reformer  to  respond  generously 
to  this  appeal  on  behalf  of  a  daughter  of  the  great 
Pandit  who  never  spared  any  sacrifice  for  the  cause 
of  social  reform,  especially  the  remarriage  of 
widows,  which  he  bad  so  closely  at  heart. 


Indians  in  the  American  Army :  The  Moden 
Review  for  May  has  the  following  editorial  para 
graph  :  "In  our  last  issue  we  made  a  mistake  ir 
saying  that  Duggu  Ram  was  the  only  Hindu  in  tfu 
United  States  Army.  Mr.  R.  Ahmed,  D.  D.  S. 
points  out  that  there  are  more.  He  has  sent  us  ■<. 
copy  of  Young  India  (for  August  1918)  which  i: 
published  monthly  by  the  India  Home  Rule  Leagui 
of  America  from  1400  Broadway,  New  York.  Ir 
this  magazine  there  is  an  incomplete  list  of  th< 
men  who  adopted  Uncle  Sam's  uniform  and  fough 
for  the  war  aims  of  the  United  States.  This  lis 
contains  the  following  15  names:  Ahmad  Ali,  K 
C.  Kerwell,  D.  N.  Mitra,  Amulya  Mukerji,  S.  A 
Mullah,  M.  K.  Pandit,  K.  H.  Pate!,  R.  D.  Sheike 
C.  L.  Singh,  Devi  Singh,  Iswar  Singh,  Haqiqa 
Singh,  Karm  Singh,  Sher  Singh,  Lab  Singh  Tehara 
To  these  Mr.  R.  Ahmed  adds  the  names  ot  Lieut 
Dhiren  Roy.  Lieut.  B.  Sharma  and  Chandra  Singh 
It  is  to  be  noticed  that  some  of  our  boys  got  com 
missions,  too,  in  the  U.  S-  Army.  Considering  tha 
there  are  only  about  125  Hindu  students  (an) 
native  of  India,  Hindu  or  Musalman  or  of  any  othe; 
sect,  is  called  Hindu  in  America)  in  the  American 
Universities,  those  ol  them  who  volunteered  foi 
fighting  lor  the  "world's  freedom''  do  not  form  1 
negligible  proportion." 


A  Nagar  Brahman  Widow -Marriage :  J 
correspondent  writes:— Mr.  Kunjvihari  Gopila 
Dhru  a  Vadnagara  Nagar  Grihastha  of  Ahmedabac 
was  married  on  the  12th  May  1919  at  Jamnagar  ( 
Surama  (alies)  Suraj  grand-daughter  of  Mr.  Bapubha 
Jadav  Ray  Mazmudar  of  Junagadh  and  belonging  tc 
the  same  caste.  Surama  had  become  a  widow  al 
the  age  of  twelve,  her  age  is  at  present  twenty  two 
Mr.  Bapubhai  is  a  Barrister-at-Law  and  is  Chie 
Judge  at  Jamnagar.  He  got  his  widowed  daughe 
remarried  last  year  and  the  remarriage  of  his  gran< 
daughter  followed  in  the  wake.  He  gave  away  th 
bride.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  according  tr 
Hindu  rites.  Mr.  Kunjvihari  is  aged  26.  He  is  < 
grandson  ot  the  late  Sardar  Rao  Bahadur  Bholanatf 
rtarabhai  who  was'  one  of  the  great  pioneers  o 
Social  Reform  in  Gujarat.  " 


A  Prohibited  Document:  It  is  notified  by  th< 
Government  ot  Bombay  that  a  document  purporting 
to  be  a  Farman  issued  by  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan 
and  beginning  with  the  words  "I  send  this  order  ' 
and  ending.with  the  words  "  God  be  with  you  5 
has  been  transmitted  to  India.  This  document  is 
a  prohibited  document  within  the  meaning  of  Rul< 
25  A  of  the  Defence  of  India  (Consolidation)  Rules 
1915,  and  any  person  having  it  or  a  translation  of  1 
in  his  possession  or  under  his  control  in  the.circum 
stances  described  in  sub-section  (2)  of  the  abov 
rule,  is  liable,  on  conviction,  to  be  punished  wit 
imprisonment  which  may  extend  to  3  years  and  ii 
also  liable  to  fine- 


Karachi's  Ignorance  of  Bombay  :  The  New  Time 
of  Karachi  says:  "At  a  meeting  of  the  Punjal 
University  Senate  on  May  3  Miss  Holmer  of  Delh 
took  her  seat  as  a  fellow.  She  is  the  first  lady  b 
be  made  a  fellow  of  any  University  in  India."  Fo 
years  past  there  have  been  women  Fellows  in  thi 
Senate  of  the  Bombay  University.  Mrs.  Andersoi 
and  (Dr.)  Miss  Benson  were  Fellows  for  several  years 
Mrs.  Carmichael  and  (Dr.)  Mrs.  Dadabhai  are  nov 
Fellows.  Our  Karachi  contemporary  should  real! 
learn  something  of  Bombay  affairs. 
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THE  DRAFT  PEACE  TREATY. 

I  On  January  18,  1871,  KiDg  William  of  Prussia 
[is  proclaimed  German  Emperor  at  Versailles.  That 
as  the  birth  of  the  German  Empire.  At  the  same 
See,  on  February  26  of  the  same  year  the  prelimi- 
jiries  of  peace  between  the  newly-formed  Empire  and 
ranee  were  signed.  On  the  7th  May,  1919,  at  the 
ime  palace,  again,  the  draft  treaty  of  peace  was  handed 
|the  German  delegates  by  the  representatives  of  the 
fillies  and  the  nations  associated  with  them  in  the 
Resent  war  which  has  seen  the  end  of  the  German 
mpire,  as  it  was  founded  48  years  ago.  The  personal 
Uails  of  the  consummation  of  a  nemesis  so  dramatic 
so  complete  arrest  even  minds  inclined  to  regard 
[gtory  as  the  interplay  of  shadow  and  sunshine  on 
lie  mountain  side.  Coant  BrockdorfF  Rantzau,  the 
tod  of  the  German  delegation,  was  visibly  affected 
|en  he  arrived  at  the  Trianon  Palace  on  the  28th 
ipril.  The  7th  May  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  presenta- 
on  of  the  draft  Peace  Treaty.  M.  Clemenceau  opened 
le  sitting  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  said  that  the 
Ime  had  come  to  settle  accounts.  Everything,  added  the 
rench  Premier,  would  be  done  with  courtesy,  but  this 
pcond  treaty  of  Versailles  had  cost  them  too  much  not 
,)take  all  necessary  precautions  and  guarantees  that 
h?  peace  would  be  a  lasting  one.  While  M.  Clem- 
ncean'e  speech  was  being  translated  into  English, 
|ffda  Tasma,  Secretary  General  of  the  Conference, 
aietly  walked  across  to  the  Germans  and  handed  to 
ionnt  BrockdorfF  Rantzau,  who  rose  to  receive  it,  the 
alky  khaki-bound  volume  containing  the  text  of 
lie  draft  treaty.  The  Count  followed  M.  Clemenceau, 
oeaking  in  German,  without  rising  from  his  seat, 
he  explanation  given  by  his  Secretary  of  this  dis- 
j)Drtesy,  which  was  much  commented  upon,  is  char- 
Piteristic.  The  Count,  he  says,  spoke  at  the  Peace 
onference  seated  because  he  was  master  of  his  voice 
■at  not  of  his  knees,  and  was  afraid  he  would  be 
mble  to  stand.  The  Count  admitted  that  Germany 
'as  completely  defeated  and  the  power  of  her  arms 
i'oken,  bat  he  maintained  that  she  was  not  solely 
ssponsible  for  the  war.  He  urged  that  all  European 
itions  shared  the  guilt  as  the  Imperialism  of  all  the 
'aropean  states  for  the  past  fifty  years  had  poisoned 
|ie  international  situation.  He  was  likewise  ready 
»  coufess  the  guilt  as  regards  the  war  crimes.  He 
peated  the  declaration  of  the  Reichstag  in  1914 
iat  wrong  had  been  done  to  Belgium  and  they  were 
llling  to  repair  it.  He  pleaded  that  the  crimes  of 
ae  war  were  due  to  the  conscience  of  the  peoples 
t anted  by  passion  and  declared  that  the  non- 
)mbatants  who  perished  since  11th  November,  owing 
)  the  blockade,  were  killed  with  cold  deliberation. 
Le  demanded  an  impartial  inquiry  to  apportion  the 
ar  guilt  and  declared  they  were  not  wholly  un- 
rotected  as  the  Allies  were  pledged  to  the  Treaty 
j  >on  President  Wilson's  fourteen  points  which  the 
hole  world  supported.  Germany  was  committed  to 
>e  reconstruction  of  Belginm  and  Northern  France, 


but  the  worst  method  would  be  the  using  of  German 
war  prisoners  therefor  owing  to  the  hatred  it  would 
arouse.  He  added  :  "Without  an  immediate  solution 
of  this  question  we  cannot  come  to  a  durable  peace." 
Concluding,  he  urged  that  all  must  join  the  League 
of  Nations  and  said  that  the  Treaty  would  be  exa- 
mined in  a  spirit  of  goodwill. 

The  Tebms. 

The  draft  Peace  Treaty- is  designed  to  establish 
those  international  arrangements  which  the  Allies 
have  devised  for  the  prevention  of  war  in  future  and 
the  betterment  of  mankind,  and  to  set  forth  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers 
will  make  peace  with  Germany.  Thus  it  is  a  treaty 
among  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  embodying, 
among  other  things,  a  treaty  with  Germany.  The 
Covenant  of  the  Ln  gue  of  Nations  and  the  Inter- 
national Labour  Convention  are  thus  an  integral 
part  of  the  new  arrangements.  The  main  features  of 
the  League  of  Nations  were  indicated  in  a  leading 
article  in  the  Reformer  of  the  23rd  February.  The  only 
point  to  be  noted  here  is  that  the  clause  relating  to 
the  equality  of  all  nations  of  the  League,  which  was 
proposed  by  Japan,  was  subsequently  withdrawn  by 
her  in  deference- to  the  wishes  of  the  other  Powers 
and  does  not  find  a  place  in  the  Covenant.  The 
question  is~  left  to  be  decided  by  the  League  o 
Nations.  As  the  very  idea  of  such  a  League  pre- 
supposes the  equality  of  all  its  members,  the  omission 
to  adopt  the  Japanese  proposal,  like  Caesar's  pageant 
shorn  of  Brutus'  bust,  does  but  remind  us  the  mor* 
of  the  disabilities  of  the  non-white  races  in  a  scheme 
designed  to  ensure  international  peace.  If  the  white 
races  persist  in  their  attitude,  the  question  of  a  con- 
vention of  the  non-white  peoples  must  force  itself  to 
the  front.  At  the  same  time,  we  think  that  the 
movement  for  the  recognition  of  equality  should  begin 
with  the.  universities  the  intellectual,  cultured  and 
and  commercial  sections  of  the  communities  con- 
cerned, and  spread  gradually  to  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation. From  this  point  of  view,  we  are  glad  to  see 
a  provision  in  the  laternational  Labour  Convention 
against  the  automatic  application  of  the  conditions  of 
factory  labour  in  the  west  to  countries  in  the  orient. 
The  treaty  with  Germany  begins  by  defining  the 
geographical  boundaries  of  the  new  German  common- 
wealth. The  frontier  with  France  is  that  of  18th 
July  1870  with  a  reservation  regarding  the  Saar. 
Elsewhere,  Germany  makes  over  territory  to  the 
new  State  of  Poland  and  in  a  smaller  measure  in 
various  other  jfdirections.  Germany  renonuces  her 
colonies  and  interests  outside  Europs.  The  military 
terras  provide  for  the  demobilisation  of  the  German 
armies  and  the  imposition  of  other  military 
restrictions  withiu  two  months  of  the  signing 
of  the  Treaty  as  a  first  step,  it  is  said,  towards 
international  disarmament.  There  shall  be  no  cons- 
cription aud  the  total  strength  of  the  German  army 
should  not  exceed  100,000.  The  number  of  war- 
ships which  Germany  can  retain  is  similarly  limited 
the  total  exclusive  personnel  of  her  navy  being  fixed  at 
the  maximum  of  15,000.  Germany  is  not  allowed  to 
include  any  military  or  naval    air-craft  forces  in  her 
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defensive  equipment.  Allied  and  Associated  troops  j 
will  occupy  German  territory  west  of  the  Rhine  for  I 
fifteen  years  as  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  I 
terms  of  the  treaty.  The  Allies  pnblicly  arraign  the 
ex-Emperor  William  II  "for  a  supreme  offence  agaiu- 
st  international  morality  and  the  sanctity  o£  treaties." 
The  Emperor's  surrender  is  to  be  asked  for  from  the 
Dutch  Government  and  a  special  tribnnal  is  to  be  set 
up  consisting  of  one  judge  from  each  of  the  five 
Great  Powers.  The  tribnnal  is  to  be  guided  by  the 
highest  principles  of  international  policy  and  is  to 
have  the  dnty  of  fixing  whatever  panishment  it  thinks 
should  be  imposed.  A  Reparation  and  Repatriation 
Commission  will  be  appointed  and  it  will  sit  in  Paris 
to  decide  how  much  Germany  can  pay  and  in  what 
manner,  in  addition  to  £  5000  millions  sterling  to  be 
paid  before  19*6.  Such  are  some  of  the  principal 
clauses  of  the  Draft  Treaty. 

Their  Reception  in  Germany. 
That  the  Germans  should  regard  these  terms  as 
intolerably  severe,  was  to  be  expected.     The  German 
Prime  Minister,  Herr  Schiedmann,  considers  them  as 
nothing  less  than  a  seutence  of  death  for  Germany. 
The  German  Government  have  issued  a  proclamation 
denouncing  the  peace  terms  as  unbearabb  and  im- 
practicable.   On  the  Allies'  side,  there  is  no  disposi- 
tion to  minimise  the  severity  of  the  Peice  conditions. 
The  French  feeling  is  voiced  in  the  sentence  from  M. 
Clemenceau's  opening  speech  which  we  have  qnoted. 
Germany  did  not  show  any  the  least  consideration  for 
the  interests  or  susceptibilities  of  France  in  1871,  and 
has  no  right  to  expect  that  France  would  show  her 
any,  now  that  the  wheel  of  fortnne  has  turned  fall 
circle.    Even    England  whose  most  distinguishing 
characteristic  is  moderation  in  the   hoar  of  triumph, 
does   not  speak    of  moderation  in     the  cise  of 
Germany.    The   English  press  almost  unanimously 
insists  on  stringent  terms,  and  some  of  the  papers 
think  that  the  conditions  of  the  draft  treaty  leave 
some  loop-poles  which  should  be  stopped.    Even  the 
Liberal  and  Labour  papers  which  plead  for  less  severity 
do  so,  not  out  of  consideration  for  Germany,  but  for 
fear  that  excessive  severity  may  defeat  its  own  ends. 
We  have  only  a  meagre  indication  of  the  opinion  of  the 
American  press  on  the  Peace  terms,  but  the  Germans 
seem  to  have  some  expectations  in  that  direction. 
President  Wilson's  influence  has  been  largely  that 
of  a  moderator,  but  he  has  made  it  clear  that  too 
much  should  not  be  expected  of  him.  He  is  far  more 
interested  in  the  League   of  Nations  part  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  than  in  the  details  of  the  conditions 
exacted  of  Germany.   Speaking  at  the  International 
Law  Society   in  Paris,  he  said  that   one   of  the 
things  which  disturbed  him  in  recent  months  was 
the  unqualified  hope    men  entertained  everywhere 
of  immediate  emancipation   from  the  things  that 
hampered  and  oppressed  them.    "  We  must  see," 
said  the  President,  « that  those  who  hope  were  not 
disappointed  by  showing  them  the  processes  by  which 
hope  must  be  realized,  the  processes  of  law  and  the 
slow  disentanglement  from  many  things  that  bound 
the  people  in  the  past.    The  habits  of  society  must 
be  slowly  altered  and  adapted."    These  are  wise  and 


weighty  words-  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hun 
dred,  it  will  be  found  that  what  stands  in  the  way  o 
the  emancipation  of  men  and  nations  is  something 
within  and  not  something  without  themselves.  The] 
are  not  equal  to  making  the  necessary  effort  of  will 
and  so  adopt  the  easy,  and  futile,  course  of  throwing 
the  blame  on  others.  The  story  of  the  prisoner  who 
after  many  years  in  prison,  was  astonished  one  da) 
to  find  that  he  had  merely  to  push  lightly  to  ope 
the  doors  in  order  to  be  a  free  man,  and  that  there  wa 
no  one  to  bar  his  way,  embodies  a  moral  for  men  an< 
nations.  Thou  shalt  know  the  truth, and  the  trut 
will  set  thee  free,  is  an  ancient  version  of  Satyagraha 
What,  however,  is  of  importance  at  the  moment  ii 
that  the  Empire  which  had  applied  all  the  resonr 
ces  of  science  and  system  to  perfect  its  policy  c 
military  domination  of  the  world,  has  been  laid  v 
the  dust.  Acton  concluded  his  lecture  on  "Peter  thi 
Great  and  the  Rise  of  Prussia  "  with  these  propheti< 
words :  "  Reformation  and  counter-Reformation  ha 
pushed  religion  to  the  front  :  but  after  two  centn 
ries  the  original  theory,  that  Government  must  b 
undivided  and  uncontrolled,  began  to  prevai 
It  is  a  new  type,  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  o 
Henry  VIII  ,  Philip  IV.,  or  Lewis  XIV.,  and  bette 
adapted  to  a  more  rational  and  economic  age.  Goverr 
ment  so  understood  is  the  intellectual  guide  of  tl: 
nation,  the  promoter  of  wealth,  the  teacher  of  know 
ledge,  the  guardian  of  morality,  the  mainspring  c 
the  ascending  movement  of  man.  That  is  tl 
tremendous  power,  supported  by  millions  of  bayonet; 
which  grew  up  in  the  days  of  which  I  have  bee 
speaking  at  Petersburg,  and  was  developed,  by  mac 
abler  minds,  chiefly  at  Berlin  ;  and  it  is  the  greates 
danger  that  remains  to  be  encountered  by  the  Angll 
Saxon  race."  That  danger  U  now  put  :  hot 
Russia,  the  originator,  and  Germany,  the  ade| 
pupil,  are  in  a  state  of  chaos.  The  League  j 
Nations  is  the  distinctive  contribution  of  Amerit 
and  Great  Britain  to  the  future  of  humanity,  and  it 
an  indication  that  the  English  speaking  world  intern 
to  use  its  hard-won  freedom  from  the  German  menac 
to  good  purpose. 

THE  REFORM  COMMITTEE'S  REPORTS,  I 


The  Franchises. 
The   Montagn-Chelmsford     scheme  proposed  t! 
enlargement  of  the   Provincial  and  Indian  Legis 
tive  Councils;  the  creation  of  a  Council  of  State 
a  sort  of  second  chamber  to  the  Indian  Legislatur 
and  the   transfer   of    some   subjects   of  proving 
administration  to  Ministers  chosen  from  among  t 
elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Councils.  T 
task   of    making    recommendations  regarding  t 
details    of    these    reforms,    such    as    the  size 
electorates,  the  qualifications    of  the  electors  an 
the   constitution   of    the    Councils,    and  also 
the  subjects  to  be    transferred   to    Ministers,  w 
left    for    investigation  by  two  Committees.  The 
Committees,  presided  over  by  Lord  Southborou 
and    Mr.  Feetham     respectively,    conducted  th' 
enquiries    during  the  last  cold  weather,  and  th< 
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I  reports  together  with  the  despatches  of  the  Govern- 
*  ment  of  India  thereon  were  received  by  us  on  Friday. 

To  take  the  report  of  the  Franchise  Committee  first, 
^  we  wish  at  once  to  record  our  emphatic  protest 

<  against  the  proposal  to  disqualify  women.  We  are 
I  surprised  to  see  that  Mr.  Hogg  was  the  only 
I  member  of  the  Committee  who  dissented  from  this 
i  reactionary  recommendation.  We  certainly  ex- 
1  pected    Mr.    Srinivasa   Sastry  to  do    the  same. 

I  Mr.  Surendranath  Banerji  was  almost  incoherent  in 
3  his  opposition  to  women  suffrage  in  this  country. 
?  This  defection  of  the  Moderates  in  the  Committee 
'  cannot  but   alienate   the   sympathy    of  educated 

Indian  women  but,  we  hope,  they  will  not  think 

II  that  the  only  other  alternative  is  to  turn  extremists. 
I  The  Government  of  India  have,  of  course,  endorsed 
R  the  Committee's  proposal,  but  we  are  glad  that 
|  Sir  Sankaran  Nair  accepts  the  view  of  Mr.  Hogg 
f  that  the  sex  disqualification  should  be  removed 
li  from  the  outset.  The  arguments  with  which  the 
r  Committee  have  supported  their  proposal  are  abso- 
l  lutely  unsound.  We  shall  return  to  the  subject 
|i  again.  But  we  wish  to  take  this  the  first  opportu- 
I  aity  we  have  of  writing  on  the  report,  to  express 
1  our  disappoiniment  at  and  disapproval  of  this  re- 
i  commendation  of  the  Frauchise  Committee  and  its 
i  ■endorsement  by  the  Government  of  India. 

i      The     Committee's    general     proposals    for  the 
i  franchise  are  based  upon  the  principle  of  residence 
within  the  constituency,  and  the  possession  of  certain 
property  qualifications  as  evidenced  by  the  payment 
|of  land  revenue,  rent  or  local  rates  in  rural  areas,  and 
tLSof  municipal  rates  in  urban  areas,  and  of  income  tax 
'!  generally.   In  one  case  only  would  the  Committee 
make   an  exception,   namely,    that  of  retired  and 
\  pensioned  officers  of  the  Army.    The  Government  of 
!  India  dissent  from  this  proposal  on  the  ground  that 

<  ^this  will  carry  politics  into  the  Indian  Army. 
"  We  are  sure  that  the  general  opinion  in  the  country 

will  be  in  favour  of  the  Committee's  proposal  to  confer 
the  franchise  on  this  most  deserving  class  of  men. 
VThe  |interests  [of  Indian  soldiers  are  not  at  present 
represented   in   the    Legislative  Councils.  These 

'  retired  officers  will  be  able  to  speak  with  first-hand 
inowledge  and,  therefore,  with  authority  on  the 
wants  and  aspirations  of  our  soldiers  who  are  as 

'  much  citizens  as  all  other  Indians.  We  are 
glad  that  the  Committee  have  taken  a  wider  view  of 
communal  electorates  than  the  distinguished  author* 
of  the  joint  report.  In  addition  to  Mahomedans  and 

'  Sikhs,  they  have  recognised  the  claims  of  Indian 

i  Christians,  Europeans  and  Anglo-Indians  to  such 
electorates  in  those  provinces  in  which  the  strength 
and  importance  of  these  communities  justify  this 
special  treatment.     Indian   Christians  of  Madras, 

[  Europeans  in  all  provinces  except  the  Punjab,  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Assam,  and  Anglo-Indians  in 
Madras  and  Bengal,  are  considered  eligible  for 
communal  electorates.  The  Committee,  however,  were 
not  able  to  see  their  way  to  give  special  representa- 
tion;  to  non-Brahmins    and  the    depressed  classes, 

1  defects  which  we  are  glad  to  see  the  Government  of 
Jndia  propose  to  rectify.     We  strongly  support  the 


arguments  of  the  Government  of  India  in  favour  of 
giving  the  depressed  classes  more  adeqnate  representa- 
tion than  that  suggested  by  the  Franchise  Committee* 
As  regards  the  non-Brahmins  of  Madras,  though 
we  do  not  agree  with  all  the  grounds  urged  by  the 
Government  of  India,  we  are  entirely  in  favour  of 
their  suggestion  to  reserve  a  moiety  of  the  seats  of 
the  general  electorates  in  Madras  for  non-Brahmins, 
allowing  Brahmins  and  non-Brahmins  to  contest  the 
remaining  seats  without  restriction.  We  had  our- 
selves suggested  that  something  of  the  kind  should 
be  done  in  the  case  of  the  Maratbas  in  Bombay,, 
and  we  hope  this  will  be  done-  The  new  era 
cannot  be  assured  of  a  full  measure  of  success 
unless  "We  do  every  thing  possible  to  start  our 
reform  scheme  so  as  to  secure  the  goodwill 
of  all  classes  of  the  population.  By  the  side 
of  this  important  requirement,  mere  academical 
arguments  are  of  no  value.  The  example  of 
the  Mahomedans  clearly  and  conclusively  shows 
that  communal  electorates  have  not  had  the  efFeot 
feared  of  widening  the  differences  between  Hindus 
and  Mahomedans.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope 
that  in  the  case  of  the  other  communities  the 
result  will  not  be  different. 

Speaking  ot  Mahomedan  communal  electorates, 
we  appreciate  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Government 
of  India,  notwithstanding  the  dissent  of  the  Home 
Member,  for  adhering  to  the  Moslem  League — 
Congress  compact  regarding  the  proportion  of  Maho- 
medan seats  to  be  allotted  in  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cils in  each  of  the  provinces.  "  The  Congress  League 
compact,"  they  observe,  "  is  an  accomplished  fact  and 
a  land-mark  in  Indian  politics  which  we  cannot 
possibly  ignore.  The  last  thing  that  we  desire  is  to 
belittle  the  importance  or  significance  of  concord 
between  the  two  parties  upon  so  highly  controversial 
a  subject.  The  difficulty  with  which  the  agreement 
was  reached  is  a  measure  of  the  earnest  efforts  made 
to  attain  it;  and  those  efforts  imply  on  behalf  of  the 
larger  community  at  least  a  subordination  of  their 
immediate  interests  to  the  cause  of  unanimity  and 
united  political  advance  which  we  shonld  be  sorry  to 
appear  to  nndervalue."  The  Government  of  India 
proceed  to  point  out  that  since  the  compact  was  made, 
these  has  been  some  reaction  against  it.  Several  of 
the  more  conservative  Maslim  associations  of  the 
Punjab  are  ill-content  with  the  measure  of  representa- 
tion assigned  to  them,  while  a  large  section  of  Bengali 
Mahomedans  repudiate  the  agreement  altogether 
and  have  besought  Government  not  to  give  effect  to  it_ 
"Nevertheless,"  they  sty,  "the  Muhammadan  com- 
munity as  a  whole  has  not  disavowed  the  action  of 
the  League.  Organised  Hindu  political  opinion  stand* 
by  the  action  of  the  Congress.  We  feel,  like  Lord 
Southborough's  committee,  that  the  compromise, 
whatever  may  be  its  defects,  is  not  one  that  we  ought 
to  reopen,  and  that  it  would  be  a  poor  recognition  of 
the  genuine  efforts  that  have  been  made  in  the  cause 
of  unity  if  we  were  to  throw*  this  very 'difficult  pro- 
blem into,  the  melting-pot  again."  After  this,  one 
would  think  that  Government  willj  not  attempt  t» 
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.alter  the  terms  of  the  compact  which,  however  it 
was  arrived  at,  represents,  to  onr  mind,  the  real 
equities  of  the  case.  Bnt,  no.  The  Government  of 
India  proposes  to  give  13  seats  more  to  Bengal 
Mahomedans  than  that  agreed  upon  in  the  Lacknow 
compact.  We  do  not  think  that  the  nnmber  in 
itself  is  important,  but  a  principle  is  involved  in  the 
proposal.  To  our  knowledge,  many  Hindns  have 
adhered  to  the  terms  of  the  compact  feeling  all  the 
time  that  they  were  not  quite  just  to  the  other 
communities  It  remaius  for  Mahomedan  leaders  to 
decide  whether  they  will  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the 
compact  which,  o£  coarse,  has  to  be.  taken  as  a  whole, 
or  whethtr  they  will  take  advantage  of  the  temptation 
thrown  in  their  way  by  the  Government  or  India's 
•proposal  to  add  ten  more  Mahomedan  seats  in  the 
Bengal  Legislative  Council  to  the  number  fixed  by  the 
incknow  compact. 

With  regard  to  the  qualifications  oE  candidates,  we 
■wish  once  again  to  urge  wh.it  we  have  repeatedly  nr- 
ged  before,  namely,  that  there  should  be  no  residen- 
tial restriction.  The  Committee  have  recommended, 
and  the  Government  of  India  have  accepted,  the 
imposition  of  such  a  restriction  in  some  provinces. 
Madras  and  Bengal  are  to  be  exempted.  The  only 
argument  we  have  heard  advanced  in  favour  of  this 
restriction  is  that  it  will  not  do  to  encourage  the 
•carpet-bagger.  This  is  really  rather  abuse  than 
argument.  But  in;  any  case  what  is  right  in  Madras 
and  Bengal  cannot  be  wrong  in  Bombay  and  the  Pun- 
jab. While  it  is  necessary  to  vary  details  with  reference 
to  the  conditions  of  each  province,  it  is  hardly  wise  to 
introduce  distinctions  merely  from  a  vague  distrust  of 
uniformity.  The  Montagn-Chelmsford  report  insisted 
on  the  importance  of  doing  away  with  indirect  elec- 
tions. The  Committee  nevertheless  recommend 
the  continuance  of  special  electorates  such  as  land- 
holders and  Chambers  of  Commerce.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India,  we  are  astonished  to  see,  agree  to  the 
retention  of  these  electorates  but  object  to  the  Uni- 
versities sending  representatives  to  the  Legislature. 
The  English  Universities  have  been  given  increased 
representation  in  Parliament  in  the  recent  ex- 
pansion of  the  electorates.  The  Government  of 
India  object  to  University  representation  on  the 
ground — the  same  as  that  arged  against  conferring 
tbe  franchise  on  retired  Indian  army  officers — 
that  it  will  carry  politics  into  academic  circles. 
In  the  remarkable  address  which  Dr.  Sadler 
delivered  at  the  Bombay  University,  he  said  he  would 
be  happy  to  see  new  conditions  as  to  tenure  and  new 
methods  of  appointment  adopted  in  the  case  of  teach- 
ing nuiversittes  and  their  constituent  institutions, 
"inain'y  on  the  ground  that  India  would  gain  by  the 
preseuce  of  bodies  of  scholars  holding  high  positions 
in  the  educational  world  and  at  liberty  to  express 
pnblicly  (with  the  moderation  and  circumspection 
which  every  teacher  should  observe)  their  convictions 
on  questions  of  pnblic,  policy  thus  strenghthening  the 
forces  of  independent  educated  opinion  in  this 
conntry"  The  Government  of  India's  point  of  view 
is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  We  trust  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  will  not  lend  countenance  to  a  suggest- 
ion so  retrograde  and  prejudiced. 


TRADE  CONTROL  I  if  WAR  TIME. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  year  or  more  the  Govern^ 
ment  of  ludia  have  pat  into  operation  more  than/ 
one  measure  of  control  devised  for  the  purpose  of* 
meeting   inconvenient  developments     in  civil  life 
arising  out  of  war  conditions.    We   do    not  know 
whether  they  were  closely  modelled  on  any  ready- 
made  plans  in  operation  in  England  ;  but  it  may  be 
remarked  that  they  are  all  open  to  the  criticism  that 
they  have  been  behind  time  or  inept  or  both.  We 
may  consider  to  begin  with,  the  question  of  gold1 
coin.    The  king's  coia  is  not  ordinarily  an  article* 
of  trade  ;  but  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  brought 
about  by  the  dislocation  of  commerce  and  currency, 
sovereigns  began  to    be   bought   and    sold   in  the 
bazar  ;  quotations  were  being  given  in  the  English 
papers;    and    speculative     transactions    ending  in 
adjustment  of  differences  were   daily  taking  place* 
Government    however    kept  looking    on  antil  the 
price  rose  to  Rs.  19  aud  then  suddenly  promulgated 
an  order  under  the  Defence  of  India  Act  making  all 
such  transactions  criminal  with  the  result  that  at 
number  of  people  lost  money  and  a  Marwari  spe- 
culator broke  down;  but    the  matter    closed  there- 
without  leaving  a  legacy   of  serious  trouble — which 
is   more   than    can   be  said  of  the  other  measures 
to  be  immediately  referred  to. 

We  may  take  the  control  of  cloth.  Prices  of  cloth 
all  over  the  country  rose  not  by  the  legitimate  opera- 
tions of  trade  which  carried  goods  into  consumption 
but  by  mere  speculation  in  the  most  approved  share' 
bazar  fashion.  Paper  contracts  for  identical  goods 
passed  through  half  a  dozen  hands  and  more  in 
succession,  while  the  goods  remained  sealed  up  and: 
went  on  accumulating  in  the  godown  of  the  selling: 
importer  or  his  buyer ;  the  deceptive  rise  in  price® 
enabled  manufacturers  both  in  India  and  in  Lanca- 
shire to  demand  and  obtain  higher  and  higher  rates 
for  farther  supplies;  and  the  higher  quotations  in  their 
turn  goaded  on  speculation  torampancy  and  brought 
about  a  vicious  circle.  The  pitch  to  which  prices  at 
last  rose  made  serviceable  stuff  unobtainable  by  the 
humbler  classes.  Government  could  not  have  been 
unaware  of  what  was  happening  as,  besides  general 
sources  of  information,  they  mast  have  been  in  tonch 
with  the  continuous  daily  record  of  market  rates  on 
the  files  of  the  Collectors  of  Customs  at  the  Docks  ; 
bat  here  again  they  looked  on  for  two  years  and 
more  until  positive  distress  led  to  disturbances  in 
places  as  late  as  1918,  when  on  the  enactment  of  the- 
Cotton  Cloth  Control  Act  the  whole  situation  chang- 
ed  suddenly  as  by  a  wave  of  the  magician's  wand* 
The  mere  fact  that  the  Controller  appointed  by  Gov- 
ernment under  the  Act  held  in  reserve  the  power  to 
commandeer  looms  and  put  their  cheap  production 
on  the  market,  proved  effective  in  the  manner  of  the 
rehabilitation  of  credit,  aad  has  been  described  in 
the  following  words  :  "The  immediate  effect  of  the 
steps  taken  by  the  Government  of  India  was  a  heavy 
fall  in  the  piece-goods  market.  The  cloth  utilized 
by  the  poorer  classes  dropped  from  slightly  under  Rs.* 
per  lb.  to  less   than  Rs.  1-2-0  per  lb.,  that  is  low«r 
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';ban  the  equivalent  of  raw  cottoD.  Consequently  the 
leed  for  the  introdaction  of  special  measures  of  price 
iontrol  temporarily  vanished  and  the  Cotton  Cloth  Con- 
troller issued  a  communique  stating  that  his  powers 
for  requiring  production  of  standard  cloth  would  not 
ie  exercised  unless  circumstances  again  necessitated 

i  ,bem."  In  spite  of  ordinary  market  fluctuations  this 
general  position   continues  as  described  ;  yet  few 

people  outside  the  trade  need  be  aware  that  there  is 
my  machinery  of  Cloth  Control  in   existenoe.  This 

1  imooth  working,  to  our  mind,  is  the  best  testimony  to 

'  ,he  adaptation  of  the  right  means  to  the  end  but  let  it 
aot  be  supposed  that  the  harm  done  by  the  delay  in  its 

introduction  has  been  as  negligible  as  in  the  case  of 
leals  in  soverigns.  The  daily  advertisement  of  auctions 
>f  goods  on  account  of  defaulting  buyers  and  the  en- 

!  )rmous  number  of  suits — said  to  be  about  2500 — 
sending  in  the  High  Court  are  an  aftermath  which 

cannot  be  contemplated  with  equanimity.  Timely 

|  iction  would  have  obviated  all  these  troubles  besides 

Serving  the  convenience  of  people  who  were  hard  hit 
a  its  absence. 

The  latest  measure   of  control  is  also  the  most 
I  inportant  one  as  it  relates  to  the  first  necessary  of 
i  ife  viz.  food  stuffs.  We  have  not  quite  been  able  to 
Understand  the  action  of  Government  in  introducing 
i  throughout  the  country  complicated  machinery  for 
[preventing  free  movement  of  Rangoon    rice,  for 
[instance.  Judging  from  reports  the  snppliesin  Burma 
aave  been  far  from  short  ;  export  out  of  India  has 
been  practically  prohibited  expressly  with  a  view  to 
ueet  the  country's  internal  requirements  ;  and  yet  the 
jroverument — whether  in  India  or  in  England  makes 
10  difference  in  the  result — have  failed  to  make  the  re- 
quisite tocnage  under  their  exclusive  control  available 
in  time  to  relieve  the  shortage  here  months  after 
ihe  war  has  ended.     We  are  not  aware  that  the 
rice-eatiDg  population  of  India,  or  any  other  part  of 
rbe  world  with  a  claim  on  India,    has  increased; 
md  yet  we  are  feeling  a  pinch  the  like  of  which  was 
dot  experienced  even  in  the  famine  of  1899-1900 
vhich  was  admittedly  the  most  devastating  of  recent 
'ears;  and  it   required  the  scene  in  the  Controller's 
office,  and  the  subsequent   criminal  complaint,  to 
[iiwaken  Government  from  their  habitual  torpor  even 
•fn  so  vital  a  matter.    We  are  anxious  to  know  why  it 
should  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  free  movement  of 
food-ftnffs  in  ihe  country  itself  when  no  such  device 
was  considered  needful  in    1899-1900.  Moreover 
have  Government  nothing  to  learn  from  their  own 
imeasures  relating  to  cloth  control?  The  drop  in  prices 
n  the  piece-goods  bezar  did  not  wait  till  the  Cloth 
control  Act  was  passed,  and  the  machinery  under  it 
,?as  elaborated  ;  the  simple  information  that  such  a 
|3ill  was  about  to  be  introduced  into  the  Council,  and 
fsloth  at  cheap  price  would  be  put  on  the  market, 
mmediately  started  the  fall.     We  must  recognize,  of 
:ourse,  that  Government  cannot  create  new  supplies 
>f  food-stuff  as  speedily  as  of  cloth.    But  they  have 
»een   able  to  add  to  them  partly  by  importation,  and 
jjhey  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  do  more  in  that  direc- 
tion.   There  is  also  a  persistent  rumour  that  Govern- 
I  nent  have  bought  up  huge  supplies  of  rice  which  are 


not  bring  freely  parted  with.  Any  one  reading  between 
the  lines  of  the  reply  given  in  the  Viceroy's  Council 
can  see  that  the  separate  store  of  the  military  autho- 
rities is  also  in  excess  of  all  requirements  and  they 
ought  to  release  a  reasonable  quantity  for  the  civil  po- 
pulation. We  have  not  seen  the  figures  of  food-stuffs, 
of  which  Government  have  taken  a  census;  and  we 
cannot  say  in  what  way  they  have  been  used  to 
justify  the  existing  methods  of  control;  but  we  think 
that  if  Government  devote  any  systematic  attention 
to  seeing  that  the  fixed  sale  prices  are  not  exceeded 
in  preference  to  preventing  movement,  the  object 
aimed  at  can  probably  be  achieved  with  far  less  fric- 
tion, trouble  and  expense  than  is  now  incurred.  As 
there  cannot  be  two  sale  prices  for  the  same  stuff  in  a 
market  it  is  important  to  make  the  fixed  sale  price 
really  effective,  and  if  this  is  done  other  restrictions 
must  be  superfluous.  Hoarding,  if  resorted  to  by  mer- 
chants by  way  of  evasion  of  sale  measures,  cannot  be 
difficult  to  remedy  and  cannot  last  long. 

Since  the  above  was  written  we  have  seen  a  press 
note  which  has  recognized  the  importance  of  seeing 
that  goods  are  available  at  the  proper  price  and  are 
not  hoarded. 

RAMBLER. 


MR.  PADSHAH  ON  THE  PRESENT  SITUATION* 

I. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  events  at  Amritsar,  I  strong- 
ly felt  and  strongly  expressed  my  feeling  that  Indian 
gentlemen  should  invite  Government  to  call  for  a 
guard  of  special  Indian  constables  under  command 
of  British  officers  in  each  particular  centre  of  disturb- 
ance for  general  protection.  The  proposition  went 
no  further  because  Sir  George  Lloyd  addressed  the 
citizens  of  Bombay  desiring  leading  Indian  men  to 
get  together  and  speak  their  minds  through  any  con- 
stitutional channels  on  all  grave  political  issues. 

I  was  disappointed  that  no  expression  had  so  far 
been  given  to  the  aversion  which  all  thinking  men 
feel  for  the  precipitation  oE  political  decisions  by 
measures  of  violence. 

I  am  not  a  student  of  political  affairs  and  I  do  not 
follow  events  consecutively.  Up  to  the  end  of  last 
week,  my  impression  was  that  all  the  violence  was 
on  the  part  of  those  who  wanted  to  defeat  Govern' 
ment  measures  and  that  was  scarcely  fair  to  Govern- 
ment motives.  I  kept  this  impression  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that,  generally  speaking,  I  am  persuaded  that  all 
Governments  are  blunderers,  that  sometimes  they 
use  force  without  need  and  that  usually  they  use 
force  in  excess  of  the  need. 

Circumstances  required  me  to  consult. Mr.  Jinnah 
about  the  present  position  of  the  Bombay  Chronicle* 
and  after  a  four  hours'  interview  I  felt  I  could  not 
retain  my  old  impressions  unmodified. 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  officials  of  the 
Government  of  Iudia  had  shown  temper  and  obstina- 
cy equally  with  the  Indian  leaders  with  regard  to  the 
Rowlatt  Bill.    I  do  not  believe  that  the  majority  of 

*  These  are  excerpts  from  a  communication  which  Mr. 
B.  J.  Padshah  has  addressed  to  a  correspondent,  and  which 
he  has  been  good  enough  to  place  at  our  disposal.  Ed./.S./?. 
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the  Indian  members  of  tbe  Council  wished  to  dispate 
that  exceptional  disorders  had  prevailed  before  and 
they  bad  to  be  met  with  exceptional  measures  and 
that  the  Defence  of  India  Act  had  been  salntary  in 
dealing  with  those  disorders.  The  difference  between 
Government  and  the  Indian  leaders  was  of  the  slight- 
est. Indian  leaders  claim  that,  in  their  jadgment, 
the  necessity  for  exceptional  measures  had  passed 
away.  I  think  they  were  ready  to  assure  the  passage 
of  exceptional  measures  rapidly  when  needed.  I 
understand  that  they  went  so  far  as  to  require  delay 
of  this  particular  measure  only  till  September  next 
to  obtain  the  views  of  Local  Governments.  The 
Defence  of  India  Act  would  not  have  expired  before 
then.  Government  had  all  the  powers  they  wanted 
and  if  they  had  shown  a  conciliatory  spirit  towards 
the  views  of  the  Indian  members,  who  had  also  to 
adjust  themselves  to  uninformed  or  misinformed 
Indian  public  opinion,  then  I  believe  Government 
would  have  had  all  the  powers  they  ever  needed  with 
the  moral  authority  of  the  bulk  of  Indian  public  opi- 
nion behind  them.  Government  would  then  have  dealt 
with  the  remainder  with  ease  and  without  embarrass- 
ment. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  Indian  leaders  were 
right  in  resisting  tbe  Bill  because  Government  did 
not  use  sufficient  conciliation.  As  far  as  I  am  advised 
I  think  the  need  for  the  Bill  is  completely  proved, 
but  even  if  it  had  not  been,  I  should  have  considered 
it  a  shocking  expression  of  public  opinion  to  meet  the 
passage  of  the  Act  with  such  organized  disorders  as 
the  event  showed,  and,  therefore,  I  am  still  ready  to 
voice  this  sentiment  if  people  wish  to  associate  them- 
seives  in  such  general  expression. 

II. 

The  conversation  with  Mr.  Jinnah  further  revealed 
to  me  that  there  is  no  excuse  whatever  now  for  the 
continuance  of  the  censorship  of  the  Bombay  Chroni- 
cle, that  the  presence  of  this  censorship  prevents  the 
publication  of  the  Chronicle^  and  the  non-publication 
of  the  paper  inflames   public  opinion.    The  one-sided 
distribution  of  news  is  never  convincing.    Take  my 
own  case,    i  had  made  up  my  mind  that  the  Egyp- 
tain  leaders  in  precipitating  the  recent  disorders  were 
wrong.    I  knew  four  distinct  sets  of  Egyptian  griev- 
ances and  I  had  sympathised  with  nationalist  Egyp- 
tain  opinion  in  making  grievances  of  those  four  items. 
But,  as  there  must  be  some  proportion  between  the 
grievance  and  the  reaction    against  it,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  condemn   the  violent  reaction  in  Egypt 
against  the  valid  grievances.    What  was  my  surprise 
when  I  read  -in  the  "Nation"  of  March  29th  the 
statement  about  the  forcible  drafting  of  the  Fellabin 
into  the  Egyptian  Army,  the  bad  treatment,  including 
lashing,  administered  to  them,  and  the  upheaval  caused 
by  the  return  of  these  badly-treated  soldiers  to  their 
own  country  1    How  do  we  know  that  similar  things 
have  not  taken  place  in  the  Punjab  ?    A  censored 
press  would  not  give  decisively  correct  news,  and 
Governments  generally,  nor  the  British  Govern  ment 
of  India,  cannot  claim  that  they  would  not  keep  baok 
anything  from  the  public  mind  which  would  modify 
their  impression  in  favour  of  Government. 


The  present  Egyptian  troubles  give  indications  of 
more  than  mere  presumptions.  The  last  mail  brings  a 
letter  to  the  Daily  News  of  Mis3  M.  E.  Durham,  a  dis- 
tinguished publicist  to  whom  I  owed  many  intimations 
of  truth  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  She  served  in  one 
of  the  War  canteens  of  Egypt  and  had  the  means  of 
observing  the  behaviour  oE  colonial  troops  towards 
the  educated  Egyptians  and  uneducated  servants  at 
the  canteens,  and  she  declares  her  bitter  shame  for 
her  country  from  what  she  witnessed. 

If,  therefore,  the  Egyptians  are  wrong  in  the  ex- 
pression of  their  reaction  against  shamefal  conditions, 
the  Government  of  Egypt  can  claim  no  presumption 
that  their  methods  have  always  been  conciliatory  and 
worthy. 

III. 

The  views  Mr.  Jinnah  put  before  me,  which  convin- 
ced me  of  the  absolute  Heedlessness  of  the  censorship 
of  the  Bombay  Chronicle,  have  been  also  before  the 
Government  of  Bombay,  and  before  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  personally,  and  the  fact  that  the  censor- 
ship still  continues  is  to  me  proof  positive  either  of 
the  incompetency  of  the  Government  or  of  want  of  a 
conciliatory  spirit.  They  have  the  strength  and  have 
the  means  to  show  it.  Law  and  order  are  to  be  res- 
tored by  implanting  fear  for  the  British  Government! 
and  not  on  an  understanding  by  free  discussion  of  its 
merits.  Frankly,  I  consider  that  law  and  order  can  be 
restored  much  more  rapidly  by  greater  conciliation, 
and  the  present  policy,  though  not  as  yet  inhumane, 
is  really  stupid. 

When  the  Times  oj  Indict  gave  the  case  for  Mr. 
Horniman's  deportation,  I  said  to  myself,  "Mr. 
Horniman  and  his  writings  are  not  exactly  sweet 
scented,  but  is  deportation  the  necessary  remedy  for 
these  shortcomings  ?  Gould  not  something  less  have 
sufficed?  Was  it  necessary  to  couple  deportation 
with  censorship  ?  Would  the  censorship  by  itself 
have  been  inadequate  ?  Was  even  the  censorship 
necessary?  Would  not  a  public  order  to  the  Board 
of  warning  that  a  censorship  would  be  imposed  un- 
less the  paper  omitted  writings  of  an  inflimmatory 
character,  have  sufficed?"  In  my  own  mind,  I  am 
sure  that  it  would  have,  and,  therefore,  1  think  it  is  up 
to  Government  now  to  justify  the  order  for  the  de 
portation  of  Mr.  Horniman,  if  they  wish  to  maintain 
their  character  for  preference  of  conciliation  over  a 
show  of  force. 

HOW  IT  STRIKES  TWO  CONTEMPORARIES 


We  give  below  two  extracts  representing  twc 
views  of  the  present  situation.  The  first  is  from  th« 
Kaukab-l-Hind,  or  Star  of  India,  an  Urdu-Eoglisti 
periodical  published  by  the  Method  Publishing! 
House,  Lucknow-  The  second  is  from  The  Wjrll 
and  New  Dispensation,  the  English  weekly  organ  c 
the  Brahmo  Samaj  of  India,  published  in  Calcutta 
Verily,  the  eye  sees  what  it  brings  with  it  the  mean 
of  seeing.  >• 

Incidentally,  as  tbe  Brahmo  Samaj  of  India  whic 
follows  Keshab  Chander  Sens  New  Dispensatioi 
goes  very  near  Christianity  in  its  view  of  Jesi 
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\  Christ,  the  two  quotations  many  serve  as  an  index 
of  the  different  results  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  professing  Christian  and  the  professing  non- 
Christian  writers  by  the  contemplation  of  the  life 
of  Christ  Jesus. 

,  (The  Kauhab-I-Hind.) 

India  has  not  escaped  the  wave  of  discontent  and  anarchy. 
The  Rowlatt  Bill  is  really  not  the  sole  cause  of  the  recent 
•troubles     in     India.     Western  education     is    to  blame 

|  a  great  deal  for  it.  Every  youth  who  becomes  a  graduate 
thinks  himself  equal  to   any  other   man.    Many  become 

4  pleaders  and  a  few  going  to  England  and  come  back  as 
\    Barristers.    When  in  England,  they  are  made  too  much  of 

-and  invited  to  many  homes.  In  India  the  conditions  are 
1    altogether   different,   and   thus   this  class   of  people  are 

dissatisfied.     Not  only  these,  but    many  other  influential 

persons  delight  in  attributing  every  evil  and  trouble  that 
j  hefalls  India  to  the  Government,  A  little  stiffness  on  the 
[  TDart  of  some  official  is  made  too  much  of.  Some  of  the 
t  1st  and  2nd  Class  European  passenngers  are  to  blame  a  great 
[  deal  for  their  behaviour  towards  Indian  passenger  of  the  same 
f  olass.  Some  of  the  subordinate  grade  railway  employees  are 
t    also  very  impolite  and  impertinent  if  any  complaint  is  made 

to  them .  But  why  is  the  Government  to  hlame  for  the  sins 
]  of  every  offending  person  !  Justice  is  meted  out  to  the 
■    -culprits  when  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government.  The 

prosperity  and  the  con  dition  of  India  to-day  is  50  times 
j;  'better  than  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  Mohammedan  or 
i     Hindu  rulers.    There  are  some  very  able  and  learned  leaders 

in  both  the  Hindu  and  Mohammedan  communities,  no  one 
■  «an  deny,  but  the  time  has  not  come  yet,  when  the  interests 

of  one  community  could  be  entrusted  to  the  Jleaders  of  the 
|  ^  other  community.    The  Muslims  must  have  their  separate 

electorates  and  special  privileges,  to  show  a  united  front  the 

Hindus  have  given  way  iu  many  things  to  them.    There  are 

5  other  communities  in  India,  whose  existence  these  two  com" 
[  munities  hardly  recognise.  Government  also  seems  slow  to 
i      feel  that  besides  the  two  great  communities  there  are  others 

that  exist  in  India,  and  they  can  not  become  a  part  of  either 
!      of  the  two  communities. 

j         The  motive  of  the  recent  troubles  is  very  hard  to  grasp. 

The  whole  thing  is  not  the  result  of  a  day  or  a  week's 
I      manoeuvring.    It  looks  the  whole  thing  was  well  organized 
and  arranged  before-hand.    Government  machinery  is  slow  to 
'      move  but  under  martial  law  it  is  moving  fast.    Some  of  the 
'      ring-leaders  in  Lahore  have  already    been  found  guilty  and 
'      punished,  and  many  others  will    probably  be  dealt  with 
~      accordingly.    But  what  about  the  real  instigators  ?    The  men 
who  keep  behind  the  scenes  to  save  their  akin,    are  the 
real  cause  of  all  troubles.    Some  of  the    editors  are  left  free 
too  long  to  sow  the  seed  of  discontent  and  sedition.    Some  of 
the  big  mischief-makers  ought  to  be  publicly  censured.  No 
one  should  be  permitted  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  common 
1       people.    Many  have  died  through  their  vile   teachings,  why 
should  not  the  property  of  the  great  seditionists  be  confiscated 
and  used  in  the  support  of  the  dependants  of  the  deceased 
>       ones?    We    hope  a  thorough  enquiry  will  be  instituted  by 

Government  and  results  publicly  announced. 
'  _____ 

f  (The  World  and  the  New  Dispensation.) 

1  But  the  biggest  lesson  of  at-one-ment  has  come  through 

Mr.  Gandhi,  and  it  is  a  lesson  which  has  been  as  a  leaven 
to  the  whole  Indian  people.    We  are  witnessing,  to-day,  the 

|        inspiring  spectacle  of  a  real  mass  education  in  India,  and  this 

I  -education  is  not  the  tedious,  clumsy  filtration  of  dead  matter 
into  passive  minds  but  the  sudden,  electric  quickening  of 
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spirit  caught  from  the  atmosphere.  And  this  new  atmosphere 
is.  directly  or  indirectly,  the  outcome  of  the  utterances  and 
activities  of  Mr.  Gandhi. 

Politics  we  do  not  dabble  with.  We  hold  Jno  brief  for  any 
political  party,  and  yet  we  cannot  but  dwell  on  the  larger 
issues  which  emerge  from  the  dust  and  smoke  of  party 
strifes  and  contemporary  politics.  What  are  these  larger  issues 
which  the  new  atmosphere  has  made  articulate  and  impera- 
tive ?  What  is  this  new  atmosphere  which  is  even  aB  a 
school  to  the  literate  as  well  as  the  illiterate  of  our 
land?  A  new  vocabulary  characteristic  of  this  movement 
of  the  spirit  has  come  into  being.  'Vows',  'penance',  •soul- 
force',  'perfect  self-possession',  'self-restraint',  'suffering'  Hruth- 
pledge', — these  speak  a  message  which  even  the  man  in  the 
street  can  understand.  And  we  are  sure  that  the  soul  of  the 
people  of  Bharatearsha  has  been  touched  and  stirred  by  these 
ancient  appeals  in  a  way  it  never  had  been.  It  has  brought 
a  new  lease  of  life  to  the  mass,  and  our  fellow-citizens  have 
beheld  a  vision  and  found  themselves  at  one  with  one  another. 
-  Where  there  is  no  vision'',  said  the  great  prophet  of  Israel, 
"the  people  perish'',  and  this  new  atmosphere  with  its  new 
vision  means  hope,  life  and  fulfilment  to  the  people.  The 
words  or>  Mr.  Gandhi,  spoken  straight  from  the  heart,  are  so 
different  from  the  diplomatic  discourses  and  demonstrative 
oratory  of  platform  politicians  ;  the  beautiful  and  touching 
love,  the  brotherliness  and  humanity  of  this  man  of  the 
people,  are  bo  different  from  the  disgusting  political  patri- 
otism, of  time-serving  opportunists  that  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  Mr.  Gandhi'6  own  words  taken  from  a  message  to 
the  people  of  India  immediately  after  his  arrest. 

There  is.  no  mistaking  the  spirit  of  this  devout  lover  of 
India  and  humanity,  and  his  recent  utterances,  however  mis- 
represented by  most  of  the  Anglo-Indian  Journals,  leave  no 
loophole  for  any  perverse  interpretation  by  race-obsessed 
Imperialists  or  servile  reactionists. 

A  nation  at  school — Hindus  and  Mahomedans  fraternizing 
with  one  another,  learning  the  lesson  of  self-respect,  mutual 
trust  and  understanding,  and  in  the  quickest  and  the  most 
effective  way — that  is,  by  doing  and  being  !  Said  the  great 
teacher, — "If  you  do  the  will  of  God  you  will  know  it".  Who 
could  have  dreamt  of  Hindus  standing  side  by  side  with 
Mahomedans  praying  in  the  Jumma  Musjid,  Delhi,  or  enter- 
ing together  the  sacred  sanctuary  of  the  Bombay  Temple? 
The  forbidden  has  become  the  lawful,  the  larger  faith  has 
included  in  itself  the  Hindus  and  Yacanas,  the  Moslem  and 
Kaffer.  The  people  have  been  lifted  up  to  a  diviner  at- 
mosphere .  the  miracle  has  come  to  pass.  And  who  has 
more  cause  of  rejoicing  than  the  man  of  the  New  Dispensation 
to  whom  it  this  means  more  than  a  local  or  national  affair, 
to  whom  it  means  the  presence  and  triumph  of  God  Himself 
who  is  seeking  to  gather  those  of  the  East  and  the  West,  the 
North  and  the  South  into  one  fold  ? 

Mr.  GANDHI  ON  THE  BHAGAWAT  GITA. 


In  one  of  the  leaflets  issued  in  connection  with  the  hartal 
last  Sunday,  Mr.  Gandhi  takes  occasion  to  explain  his  view  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Bhagwat  Gitat  the  Song  Celestial,  so  beauti- 
fully and  correctly  rendered  into  English  verse  by  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold,  Mr.  Gandhi  observes  :  ''I  shall  now  endeavour  to  con- 
sider in  ail  humility  a  doubt  raised  by  some  Hiudu  friends  re- 
garding the  meaning  of  tbe  B  hag  wad  Gita.  They  say  that  in 
the  Bhagwad  Gita  Sri  Krishna  has  encouraged  Arjun  to  slay 
his  relations  and  they  therefore  argue  that  there  is  warrant 
in  that  work  for  violence  and  that  there  is  no  Satyagraha  iu 
it.    Now  the  Bhagwad  Gita  is  not  a  historical  work,  it  is  a 
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great  religious  book,  summing  up  the  teaching  of  all  religions. 
The  poet  has  siezed  the  occasion  of  the  war  between  the 
Pandawas  and  the  Kauravas  on  the  field  of  Kurukshetra  for 
drawing  attention  to  the  war  going  on  in  our  bodies  between 
the  forces  of  Good  (Pandawas)  aud  the  forces  of  Evil  (Kan- 
ravas) and  has  shown  tbat  the  latter  should  be  destroyed  and 
there  should  be  no  remissness  in  carrying  on  the  battle  against 
the  forces  of  Evil,  mistaking  them  through  ignorance  for 
forces  of  Good.  In  Islam,  Christianity,  Judaism,  it  is  a  war 
between  God  and  Satan,  in  Zoroastrianism  between  Aurmazd 
and  Ahriman.  To  confuse  the  description  of  this  universally 
acknowledged  spiritual  war  with  a  momentary  world  strife 
is  to  call  holy  unholy.  We,  who  are  saturated  with  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Bhagwad  Gita  but  who  do  not  pretend  to  any 
special  spiritual  qualifications,  do  not  draw  our  sword  against 
onr  relations  whenever  they  perpetrate  an  injustice  but  we  win 
them  over  by  our  affection  for  them.  If  the  physical  inter- 
pretation alluded  to  of  the  Bhagwad  Gita  be  correct,  we  sin 
against  it  in  not  inflicting  physical  punishment  upon  our 
relatives  whom  we  consider  to  have  done  us  injustice.  Every- 
where in  that  Divine  Song  we  note  the  following  advice 
given  to  Arjun  :  "Fight  without  anger,  conquer  the  two 
great  enemies  desire  and  anger  ;  be  the  same  to  friend  and 
foe  :  physical  objects  cause  pleasure  and  pain,  they  are  fleeting: 
endure  them*'  That  one  cannot  strike  down  an  adversary 
without  anger  is  universal  experience.  Only  an  Arjun  who 
destroys  the  devil  within  him  can  live  without  attachment. 
It  was  Ramdas  brought  up  in  the  teaching  of  the  Bhagwad 
Gita  who  not  only  endured  the  lashes  of  a  wrong  doer  but 
actually  produced  for  him  a  Jaghir.  Narsinh  Mehta,  the 
firBt  poet  of  Gujrat  and  the  prince  among  Bhaktas,  was  nur- 
tured in  the  Bhagwad  Gita  teaching.  He  conquered  his 
enemies  only  by  love  and  has  given  through  one  single  poem 
of  matchless  beauty  the  great  text  of  their  conduct  to  his 
fellow  Vaishnavas.  Tnat  encouragement  from  violence  can 
be  deduced  to  from  the  Bhagwad  Gita  demonstrates  the  dead- 
liness  of  Kaliyuga.  It  ia  only  too  true  that  we  often  find  an 
echo  of  oar  sentiments  in  what  we  read  and  see.  If  it  is 
true  that  God  made  men  in  his  own  image  it  is  equally  true 
that  man  makes  God  also  in  his  own  image.  I  have  found 
nothing  but  love  in  every  page  of  the  Gita  and  I  hope  and 
pray  that  every  one  will  have  a  similar  experience  on  Sunday.'' 
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MOTES- 

Sir  Sankaran  Nair's  Resignation.    The  news  of 
Sir  Sankaran  Nair's  resignation  of  the    office  of 
^Education  Member  of  the  Government    of  India 
Woes  not  come  as  a  surprise.    The  attitude  of  his 
colleagues  in  regard  to  the  Rowlatt  legislation  and 
constitutional  reform,  has  not  been  such  as  to  make 
his  position  in  the   Government  tolerable  to  an 
Indian  leader  of  Sir  Sankaran  Nair's  acknowledged 
eminence  in  our  public  life— the  Hon.  Dr.Tej  Bahadur 
Sapru  once  spoke  of  him  in  the  Legislative  Council 
as  one  of  the  makers  of  modern  India — and  of  his 
strong  and  unbending  personality.    The  one  thing 
he  cannot  endure  is  assumptions    of  superiority 
whether  by  the  Brahmin  or  the  Britisher.    In  earlier 
days,  he  was  known  as  a  Brahmin-hater  in  Madras, 
but  his  antipathy  has  always  been  to  the  system  and 
not  to  individual  Brahmins  who  are  among  his  best 
and  closest  friends.  Sir  Sankaran  Nair  was  a  towering 
figure  in  Indian  public  life  before  he  accepted  official 
preferment.    He  has  been  President  of  the  National 
Congress  and  the  Social  Conference.    A  staunch 
social  reformer,    a  believer    in    the  sympathetic 
evolution  of  the  East  and  the  West,  an  undaunted 
patriot,  we  welcome  Sir  Sankaran  Nair's  resignation 
for  two  reasons.     First,  it   is    a   precedent  for 
Indian  public  men  and  a  reminder  to  them  that 
high  office    is  for    public  ends,  not  public  ends 
for  high  office,  and  that  retention  of  office  in  cir- 
cumstances adverse  to  what  they  regard  as  public 
ends  is  incompatible  with  a  high  standard  of  public 
life.    Secondly,  the  resumption  by  Sir  Sankaran 
Nair  of  his  place  in  India's  public    life  at  this 
juncture  is  wholly  to  the  good.    The  immediate 
occasion  for  his  resignation  is,  probably,  the  order 
of  the  authorities  in  the  Punjab  prohibiting  lawyers, 
engaged  to  defend  several  persons  accused  of  sedi- 
tion, from  entering  the  Punjab.    This  is  virtually 
denying  the  accused,  in  cases  involving  some  of  the 
severest  penalties  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code,  the 
right  allowed  them  by  law  to  have  their  defence 
conducted  by  counsel  of  their  own  choosing.  Both 
as  a  lawyer  and  as  a  public  man,  Sir  Sankaran  Nair 
no  doubt  found  this  to  be  the  last  straw,  coming 
as  it  did  on  the  top  of  a  series  of  events  which  must 


William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 

have  been  intensely  distasteful  to  a  man  of  his 
temperament  and  convictions.  Sir  Sankaran 
Nair's  personal  relations  with  Lord  Hardinge  were 
exceptionally  cordial,  but  it  is  no  secret  that 
he  has  not  been  getting  on  with  Lord  Chelmsford 
with  anything  like  equal  felicity. 


The  Situation  in  the  Punjab.  News  from  the 
Punjab  is  reassuring.  There  has  been  no  fresh 
trouble.  A  message  dated  the  22nd  reported  that 
the  -  telegraph  line  near  Khewra  in  the  Jhelum  dis- 
trict has  been  cut,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  sporadic 
occurrence.  Prosecutions  are  going  on.  Several 
sentences  have  been  reduced  or  commuted  by  the 
Lieutenant  Governor.  Such  information  as  can_  be 
gathered  from  persons  coming  from  the  Punjab, 
shows  that  there  is  a  real  and  urgent  need  for  an 
open  investigation  into  the  recent  happenings  by  an 
independent  Commission  which  will  command  pub- 
lic confidence.  Without  such  an  investigation,  the 
feelings  created  by  the  administration  of  the  martial 
law  are  likely  to  obtain  permanent  hold  on  the  minds 
of  the  people.  Meanwhile,  the  Government  of  India 
will  do  well  to  insist  on  the  Punjab  keeping  them 
informed  at  least  of  what  its  policy  is.  That  this  is 
not  being  done  in  all  cases  at  present,  seems  to  be  the 
only  conclusion  possible  from  Mr,  C.  F.  Andrews' 
experience  at  Amritsar.  He  went  up  to  Simla,  and 
sought  an  interview  with  the  Viceroy,  who,  in  res- 
ponse to  his  request,  told  him  he  might  go  to  the 
Punjab  to  ascertain  facts  at  first  hand.  He  goes 
straight  from  Simla  to  Amritsar  and  finds  himself 
arrested  and  removed  from  the  train  under  orders  of 
the  Martial  Law  Administrator,  and  is  released, 
even  after  explaining  that  he  had  the  permission  of 
the  Viceroy,  only  after  he  had  been  put  out  of  the 
area  under  Martial  law. 

The  Afghan  War.  Little  fresh  news  is  coming 
from  the  scene  of  the  Afghan  War.  We  expected 
to  be  able  to  announce  its  termination  this  week. 
But  there  is  no  news  of  the  end  of  the  war.  There 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  our  troops  are  continuing 
to  drive  back  the  Afghans.  A  number  of  Afghan 
subjects  residing  in  the  Punjab  have  issued  a  mani- 
festo warning  their  compatriots  of  the  suicidal  folly 
of  the  Amir. 

Ne  Sutor  Ultra  Crepidam :  The  Kaukab-i-Hind, 
the  Christian  Missionary  Urdu-English  bi-weekly 
published  at  Lucknow,  whose  effort  at  throwing  light 
on  the  cause  of  the  present  situation  we  quoted  last 
week,  concludes  as  follows  a  paragraph  sympathising 
with  Mrs.  Besant  for  her  lost  leadership  in  Indian 
politics:  "Let  us  not  do  anything  by  which  misery 
and  sorrow  is  brought  to  many  homes.  Mr.  Gandhi's 
movement  is  responsible  for  most  of  the  trouble 
in  the  Punjab.  We  hope  he  will  reconsider  his 
decision  about  again  restarting  the  passive  resi- 
stance movement  in  July  next.  We  know  if  he  had 
been  in  some  Indian  state,  he  would  not  get  the 
chance  to  do  more  mischief. "  We  suggest  to  our 
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contemporary  that  it  should  first  advice  Christian 
Missionaries  to  give  up  making  converts,  for  that  un- 
doubtedly brings  misery  and  sorrow  to  many  In- 
dian homes.  Otherwise,  its  profession  of  sympathy 
for  Indian  homes  is  merely  a  profession.  As  for  the 
responsibility  for  the  Punjab  troubles,  the  Kaukab-i- 
Hind  has  evidently  not  heard  of  Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer's 
administration.  The  following  sentences  from  a 
letter  from  a  Punjab  correspondent,  evidently  an 
Englishman,  published  by  the  Statesman  of  Calcutta, 
may,  perhaps,  induce  our  contemporary  to  reconsi- 
der its  verdict:  "And let  me  put  the  truth  as  mildly 
as  possible.  Sir  O'Dwyer  has  not  quite  suc- 
ceeded in  making  British  rule  in  the  Punjab  more 
beloved,  nor  has  he  himself  gained,  even  in  a  small 
way,  the  affection  or  esteem  of  the  Punjab  people 
He  has  been  "strong"  no  doubt:  but  that  is  all. 
Nobody  who  lives  in  the  Punjab  can  say  that  Sir  M. 
O'Dwytr  has  left  the  Punjab  better  than  he  found  it. 
He  leaves  the  Punjab  seething  with  discontent  and 
more  seditious  than  Bengal."  No  doubt,  as  Burke 
has  said  somewhere,  it  is  exceedingly  pleasant  to 
reserve  all  our  charity  for  the  acts  of  men  in  autho- 
rity, but  a  Christian  missionary  journal  is  excepted  to 
rise  above  such  worldly  wisdom.  Our  contemporary's 
gratuitous  advice  to  Mr.  Gandhi  is  ridiculous  as  the 
Satyagraha  movement  is  not  a  thing  to  be  started 
or  stopped.  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  Iswar  Chandar 
Vidyasagar  and  the  other  religious  and  social  re- 
form leaders  were  Satyagrahis  long  before  the  word 
was  invented.  Satyagraha  as  applied  to  the  Rowlatt 
Act  is  a  small  side  issue,  the  relinquishment  of 
which  cannot  possibly  affect  the  onward  progress 
of  the  great  movement  towards  Truth  and  Light. 
As  for  the  Kaukab's  dogmatic  assertion  about  what 
would  happen  if  Mr.  Gandhi  had  his  domicile 
in  an  Indian  State,  is  it  our  contemporary's 
position  that  Mr.  Gandhi  has  no  right  to 
expect  a  higher  standard  of  justice  in  British 
India  than  in  an  Indian  State?  If  so,  what,  in 
the  opinion  of  our  most  Christian  contemporary, 
is  the  raison  d'etre  of  British  rule  in  India  ? 


Professor  Lakshmi  Narasu  on  Social  Reconstruc- 
tion:  Professor  Lakshmi  Narasu  of  the  Pacheappa's 
College,  Madras,  presiding  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Purasawakam  Dravidian  Association,  is  reported, 
in  Justice,  to  have  said  :  "When  once  a  man  be- 
lieved in  this  theory  of  Soul  and  Karma  he  had  no 
option  but  to  observe  strict  caste  system  and  wor- 
ship the  Brahmin.  The  whole  Brahminism  there- 
fore rested  upon  this  theory  of  Soul  and  Karma  and 
to  successfully  attack  Brahminism  this  theory 
should  first  be  demolished.  It  was  no  good  to 
attack  the  Brahmins  while  at  the  same  time  clinging 
to  those  teachings  which  maintained  their  supre- 
macy. The  whole  Hindu  religion  rested  upon 
caste  system  and  when  once  the  caste  system  was 
taken  away  what  is  now  called  the  Hindu  religion 
would  fall  down  of  itself.  The  Hindu  theory  of 
Soul,  Karma  and  the  caste  system  were  therefore  the 
main  citadels  against  which  they  should  direct  their 
attack  if  ever  they  wanted  to  do  away  with  the 
vested  privileges  of  any  particular  class  of  Hindus, 
and  toleration  and  equal  opportunities  were  to  be 
given  to  all."  Professor  Lakshmi  Narasu,  we  be- 
lieve, is  a  professing  Buddhist.  The  doctrine  of 
Karma  is  absolute  in  Buddhism  as  it  is  in  no  other  sect 
of  Hinduism.  As  for  the  soul,  it  is  not  clear  whether 
what  the  Professor  objects  to  is  the  Hindu  theory 
of  the  soul  or  to  ihe  belief  in  the  existence  of  the 
soul  altogether.  Caste  has  nothing  to  do  with  belief 
in  the  soul,  as  proved  by  other  religions  ;  Karma 
has  nothing  to  do  with  caste,  as  shown  by  Bud- 
dhism. If  caste  cannot  be  attacked  except  by 
denying  the  existence  of  the  soul,  and  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  applied  to  the  moral  world,  the 
outlook  before  those  who  labour  to  destroy  caste, 


should  be  a  gloomy  one.  But  it  is  not.  Caste 
is  already  losing  its  grip  on  an  increasing  number  ,o: 
men  and  women  in  India.  Professor  Narasu,  how- 
ever,  has  looked  deeper  into  the  subject  than  manj 
other  supporters  of  the  anti-Brahmin  movement  in 
Madras. 


The  Late  Mr.  N-  V.  Tilak.  We  regret  nol 
noticing  earlier  the  death  of  the  distinguished 
Marathi  poet  and  scholar,  Mr.  N.  V.  Tilak.  Mr, 
Tilak  was  a  devoted  Christian  but  his  Christianity, 
as  that  of  an  increasing  number  of  Indiar 
Christians,  but  added  to  the  fervour  of  his  love 
for  his  country.  He  was  a  true  patriot  who  lookec 
deep  into  the  future,  and  was  widely  respected  by  al 
classes  for  the  genuineness  of  his  religious  life.  As 
a  Marathi  poet,  he  occupied  a  very  high  place 
among  his  contemporaries.  Revewing  a  volume 
of  his  poems  four  years  ago  in  these  columns,  Sii 
Narayan  Chandavarkar  wrote  of  him :  "Mr.  Tilal 
is  a  poet  of  flowers.  His  language,  simple  anc 
sinewy,  never  obscures,  often  appealing  straight 
to  the  heart,  can  be  read  and  understood  more  01 
less  easily  by  young  and  old.  Just  because  he  i: 
more  easy  of  understanding  than  some  other  poets, 
especially  Sir  Rabindranath,  some  have  written 
of  him,  as  if  it  is  a  point  in  his  favour,  that  he  is  not 
mystical.  Mr.  Tilak  is  a  mystic.  He  sees  the  spiri 
tual  behind  the  material  and  communicates  hi 
vision."  Mr.  Tilak's  death  is  a  loss  not  only  to  the 
fndian  Christian  community.  It  is  a  loss  to  the 
whole  nation  which  will  cherish  the  memory 
of  his  truly  dedicated  life. 


A  Hindi  Reader  for  Southern  India:  We  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  first  Hindi  Reader  intendec 
for  the  use  of  the  educated  classes  of  the  Madra 
Presidency,  published  by  Swami  Satyadeva  Pari 
brajaka.  The  Swami  says  in  the  preface:  "  Thi 
vernaculars  being  akin  to  Hindi  in  grammatica 
construction,  we  suggest  to  all  those  desirous  o 
learning  Hindi  to  make  use  of  the  vernaculars  a; 
medium  rather  than  English.  We  know  by  experience, 
and  many  who  have  attended  our  Hindi  classes  fee 
with  us,  that  even  twice  the  time  and  energy  spent  ir 
learning  the  language  through  the  medium  of  Eng 
lish  leaves  us  in  doubt  regarding  many  grammati* 
cal  points  and  idioms  which  do  not  puzzle  us  when 
interpreted  in  the  vernaculars.  One  has  only  tc 
compare  the  particular  use  in  Hindi  with  its  equiva 
lent  in  the  provincial  language  to  solve  any  doubl 
that  may  arise  during  the  course  of  the  study  o 
Hindi  through  the  medium  of  English.  Telugu  is£ 
much  better  aid  in  this  respect  than  any  other  South- 
ern vernacular  inasmuch  as  it  saves  the  trouble 
of  learning  the  Sanskrit  pronunciation  and  words 
One  is  surprised  to  see  such  a  remarkable  similarity 
in  all  the  Indian  languages."  The  Reader  is  excel- 
lently printed  at  the  Modern  Printing  Works,  Madras, 
and  is  priced  only  annas  two. 

New  India  Journalism:  In  an  editorial  note  ir 
New  India  (Madras)  of  the  igth  instant  occurrec 
the  following  sentence.  "  Reuter's  announcemen: 
today  that  Mr.  Montagu's  unpopularity  may  necessi 
tate  his  retirement  from  the  India  Office  to  facili 
tate  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  demands  more 
serious  consideration."  We  have  searched 
among  Reuter's  telegrams  published  on  that  date, 
and  during  the  week,  but  find  none  among  then- 
regarding  Mr.  Montagu's  unpopularity  necessitating 
his  retirement. 
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\  THE  REFORM  COMMITTEE'S  REPORTS  II. 

Some  Electoral  Anomalies. 
c  The  Government  of  India  begin  their  despatch  to 
rhe  Secretary  of  State  on  the  report  of  the  Franchise 
Committee  with  the  remark  that  the  work  of  the 
Jommittee  has  not  to  any  great  extent  been  directed 
\owards  the  establishment  of  principles.  This  is  true 
;)ut  all  the  principles  involved  in  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee,  had  been  laid  down  in  the 
coint  report  and  the  Committee  had  merely  to  apply 
'hem  witb  such  modifications  as  were  imperatively 
I  ndicated  by  the  conditions  which  their  enquiry 
lisclosed  in  the  several  provinces.  The  Committee, 
however,  have  not  done  one  thing  which  they  were 
Expected  to  do.  They  have  not  co-ordinated  their 
^recommendations  for  the  different  provinces  and 
Jfcbey  have  not  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  standard  for 
all  India,  upon  which  variations  in  respect  of  the 
special  conditions  of  each  province  might  be 
worked  out.  They  have,  in  fact,  treated  each 
(province  as  a  separate  entity  without  any  sort  of  affinity 
(to  any  other  province.  Take,  for  instance,  the  electo- 
rates of  the  two  Presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay. 
Whether  we  look  at  the  progress  of  each  of  these  two 
'provinces  in  respect  of  education  (vernacular  or 
Jnglish,  men's  or  women's),  administration  or  any 
flther  aspect  of  public  life  it  is  impossible  to  hold 
Wat  the  differences  between  them  are  at  all 
commensurate  with  the  difference  in  the  voting 
^strengths  which  the  Committee  have  assigned  to 
,them.  The  total  number  of  voters  in  the  Bombay 
^Presidency  under  the  scheme  of  the  Southborough 
ireport  is  estimated  at  653,000,  while  the  total  number 
lof  voters  of  Madras,  with  a  population  more  than 
(double  that  of  Bombay,  is  only  542,000.  Even  this 
Matter  figure,  according  to  a  later  estimate  of  the 
(Government  of  Madras,  exceeds  by  100,000  the 
£actual  number  of  voters  under  the  Southborough 
'scheme.  This  glaring  discrepancy  is  almost  entirely 
[dne  to  the  contrast  between  the  helpful  spirit  in 
which  from  the  first  the  Government  of  Bombay 
Approached  the  problem  of  reform  as  a  whole,  on 
'the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  petulant  and 
'  obstructive  attitude  adopted  throughout  towards  it 
by  the  Government  of  Lord  Pentland.  It  was,  we 
venture  to  think,  one  important  purpose  of  the 
Committee  to  provide  against  such  accidental 
differences.  The  Government  of  India  is  right  in 
.holding  that  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  Madras 
^electorate  is  necessary.  Some  enlargement  of  the 
Punjab  electorate  is  also  necessary,  as  suggested  by 
(that  Government.  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
i  total  number  of  literates  in  each  province  affords 
pa  rough  measure  of  what  the  total  number  of  electors 
in  that  province  should  be.  This  is  not  to  say  that 
■  every  literate  person  should  be  given  the  vote  :  some 
^literates  may  not  have  the  vote  and  some  illiterate 
persons  may  have  it  on  the  strength  of  property 
qualifications.    We  accept  the  reasons  against  mak- 
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ing  literacy  a  principal  qualification,  but  at  the  same 
time,  in  a  country  like  India  where  it  represents  a 
somewhat  rare  achievement,  literacy  should  not  be 
made  a  disqualification,  as  it  is  when  you  enfranchise 
only  about  400,000  persons  in  Madras  where  the 
total  male  literates  above  20  years  of  age  number 
over  2  millions.  From  this  point  of  view,  the  United 
Provinces  and  Bengal  get  suitable  electorates  under 
the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Southborough  Committee. 
The  Government  of  India  wish  to  see  the  size  o£  the 
electorates  in  these  two  provinces  cut  down  but  we 
think  this  ought  not  to  be  done.  Apart  from  other 
grounds,  we  hold  that  the  Government  of  India  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  should  interfere  only  to  libera- 
lise and  not  to  narrow  down  the  proposals  of  a  pro- 
vincial government-  In  Bombay  on  this  principle 
an  electorate  of  about  one  million  persons  would  be  a 
proper  one.  The  total  number  of  voters  proposed  by 
the  Southborough  Committee  is  about  650,000. 
Indian  States  Subjects  and  the  Franchise. 
The  question  of  the  eligibility  of  subjects  of  Indian 
States  to  vote  at  and  stand  as  candidates  for  elections 
to  the  Legislative  Councils,  is  one  on  which  the 
Government  of  India  have  expressed  themselves  as 
being  strongly  at  variance  with  the  recommendation 
of  the  Southborough  Committee.  The  Committee 
did  not  evidently  expect  that  the  Government  of 
India  would  take  up  a  position  of  such  resolute 
opposition  to  their  proposal,  or  they  would  have 
surely  elaborated  their  arguments  in  favour  of  it  at 
much  greater  length  than  they  have  done.  As  it  is, 
they  have  merely  stated,  in  support  of  their  inclusion 
of  subjects  of  Indian  States  in  their  franchise  schemes, 
that  there  are  many  persons  who,  though  technically 
subjects  of  Native  States  in  India,  reside  in  British 
territory,  with  which  their  interests  are  identified. 
If  their  proposals  had  been  confined  to  this  special 
class  of  subjects  of  Indian  States,  the  Government  of 
India's  opposition  would  probably  have  been  far  less 
uncompromising.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
actual  recommendations  of  the  Committee  make  no 
distinction  between  subjects  of  Indian  States  who 
for  all  practical  purposes  are  British  Indians  and 
those,  the  far  larger  proportion  of  them,  who  have 
little  or  no  interest  in  British  India.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  two  classes  stand  on  an  entirely  different 
footing  so  far  as  their  right  to  participate  in  the 
elections  to  the  Legislative  Councils  of  British  India 
are  concerned.  The  Government  of  India  go  to  the 
other  extreme  and  their  criticism  ignores  the  existence 
of  a  class  of  subjects  of  Indian  States  whose  intere  ts 
are  identified  with  British  territory,  who  permanently 
reside  here,  and  who  are  only  technically  subjects 
of  Indian  States.  The  Government  of  India  take 
their  stand  on  the  broad  principle  that  while  in  rela- 
tion to  a  foreign  power  they  (  subjects  of  Indian 
States  )  can  claim  the  protection  of  the  paramount 
power,  in  respect  of  the  domestic  affairs  of  British 
India  they  are  aliens.  "  No  one,"  they  add,  "  is  en- 
titled to  assist  in  making  the  laws  of  a  country  but 
the  citizens  of  that  country;  and  if  subjects  of  Indian 
States  who  are  settled  in  British  India  desire  either 
to  vote  or  to  stand  for  the  provincial  legislatures 
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they  should  first,  in  oor  opinion,  acquire  the  status 
of  British  Indian  subjects."  On  abstract  grounds, 
it  is  impossible  to  question  the  justice  of  this 
doctrine.  In  practice,  however,  subjects  of  Indian 
States  in  British  India,  more  especially  the  men  of 
property  among  them,  feel  some  delicacy  and  even 
difficulty  in  formally  and  openly  transferring  their 
allegiance  in  the  manner  suggested.  Indian  States 
are  rather  jealous  of  the  allegiance,  nominal  though 
it  may  be,  of  their  subjects  who  are  doing  well  in 
British  territory,  and  they  have  effective  ways  of 
resenting  what  some  of  them  may  regard  as  the  slight 
involved  in  a  formal  transfer  of  allegiance  from  them- 
selves. Another  consideration  which  renders  such  an 
hard  and  fast  rule,  as  that  suggested  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  unworkable,  arises  from  the  intimate 
social  relations  between  the  districts  of  British  India 
and  those  of  Indian  States  adjacent  to  them.  Not  only 
are  intermarriages  very  common,  but  there  is  a  wide- 
spread social  custom— which  has  a  practical  bearing 
on  the  point  under  consideration— ol  women  going 
to-their  parental  homes  for  accouchement.  Thus,  the 
children  of  several  subjects  of  Indian  States  have  their 
birth-places  in  British  India,  and  those  of  several 
British  subjects  theirs  in  Indian  States.  The  nnmber 
of  the  former  is  probably  fewer  than  that  of  the  latter, 
as  our  research,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  into  the  sub- 
ject points  to  the  existence  of  a  stronger  tendency 
on  the  part  of  parents  in  Indian  States  to  prefer  to 
find  homes  for  their  daughters  in  British  India  than 
for  parents  in  British  territory  to  give  their  daughters 
in  marriage  in  Indian  States.  We  are  disposed  to 
explain  this  difference  as  arising  from  a  recognition 
of  the  constantly  improving  position  of  women  in 
British  Iudia,  owing  to  the  existence  of  social  reform 
and  other  movements  for  the  elevation  of  public  aDd 
personal  standards  of  life.  To  return  to  the  question 
of  the  franchise  :  we  think  a  middle  course  between 
those  suggested  by  the  Committee  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  will  clearly  be  the  right  course  to 
adopt.  The  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
should  be  amended  so  as  to  apply  only  to  subjects  of 
Indian  States  who  have  lived  in]  British  territory 
continuously,  for,  say,  five  or  seven  years. 
The  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Council 
of  State. 

Another  matter  which  has  given  rise  to  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  the  Franchise  Committee  and 
the  Government  of  India  is  that  of  the  electorates 
for  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Council 
of  State.  The  latter,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  to  be 
a  sort  of  second  Chamber  of  the  all-India  Legisla- 
ture. The  Franchise  Committee  adopted  the  sugges- 
tion of  most  of  the  Provincial  Governments  that  the 
elected  members  of  the  Provincial  Legislative 
Councils  should  be  constituencies  for  returning  mem- 
bers to  the  Indian  Legislative  Council  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  State.  The  majority  of  the  Government  of 
India  accept  this  suggestion  as  regards  the  Indian 
Legislative  Council,  but  not  as  regards  the  Council 
of  State.  Even  as  regards  the  former,  they  accept 
it  with  regret  as  they  look  upon  direct  electorates  as 
the  only  system  thet  is  compatible  with  true  respon- 


sibility to  the  voters.  As  regards  the  Council  of 
State,  the  Government  of  India  point  out  with  great 
force  that  "to  obtain  the  elected  members  of  both 
chambers  ( the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  and  the 
Council  of  State )  from  the  same  electoral  College 
would  reduce  the  smaller  chamber— the  Council  °of 
State— to  a  position  barely  distinguishable  from  that 
of  a  standing  Grand  Committee  of  the  Assembly." 
They,  therefore,  suggest  the  creation  of  a  special 
constituency  which  will  directly  elect  members  to  the 
Council  of  State.  The  acceptance  of  indirect  election 
by  the  Provincial  Legislative  Councils  for  the  Indian 
Legislative  Assembly,  and  the  proposed  creation  of  a 
direct  electorate  for  the  Council  of  State,  involve  the 
the  anomaly,  referred  to  by  the  Government  of 
India,  of  the  popular  body  having  a  less  direct 
mandate  than  the  revising  body.  The  whole  question 
is  admittedly  left  in  an  unsatisfactory  position.  It 
seems  to  us  that  a  more  satisfactory  solution  of  them 
is  feasible.  We  agree  that  it  is  not  easy  to  devise  a 
scheme  of  direct  election  to  the  Indian  Legislative  As- 
sembly, for  the  reasons  given  by  the  Soothborongh 
Committee.  But  we  think  that  there  is  a  less  indirect 
method  of  electing  to  that  Assembly  than  that, 
suggested  by  them,  of  election  by  the  elected 
members  of  the  Provincial  Legislative  Councils.  The 
members  of  the  Provincial  Councils  are  at  present 
elected  by  Municipalities  and  Local  Boards.  These 
form  their  general  electorates  at  present.  Our  sugges- 
tion is  that  these  bodies  should  elect  in  future  to 
the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly.  The  advantages  of' 
this  course  will  be,  firstly,  that  the  constituencies  willj 
be  many  times  more  than  the  80  or  90  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  Provincial  Legislative  Councils  and,  to  that 
extent,  partake  more  of  the  advantages  of  a  direct  and 
less  of  the  disadvantages  of  indirect  elections;  second- 
ly, that  it  will  serve  to  continue  the  connection  bet- 
ween civic  and  national  life,  which  is  so  important, 
and  which  the  creation  of  direct  electorates  for  Pro- 
vincial Councils  will  dissolve  with,  we  apprehend,  the 
immediate  consequence  at  any  rate  of  a  considerable 
falling  off  in  the  interest  taken  by  energetic  and  as- 
piring public  men  in  municipal  and  local  affairs  ;  and 
thirdly,  that  the  adoption  of  this  course  involves  no 
novelty,  the  material  and  the  machinery  being  ready 
to  hand,  and  the  electors  being  accustomed  to  work 
them  for  many  years  past.  By  this  method,  the! 
Indian  Legislative  Assembly  will  get  a  type  of  mem- 
ber with  experience  of  dealing  with  civic  problems 
and,  therefore,  with  a  better  appreciation  of  the! 
difficulties  of  the  executive  than  the  member  chosen 
by  a  general  electorate  such  as  that  proposed  for  the! 
Provincial  Legislative  Councils.  If  this  suggestion  be 
adopted  for  the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly,  it  becomes 
easy  to  devise  a  suitable  electorate  for  the  Council  ofl 
State  by  joining  the  elected  members  of  the  Provin- 
cial Legislative  Councils  with  the  members  elected  toi 
the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  from  their  respective 
provinces.  This  joint  electorate  will  combine  popular 
influence  with  civic  experience.  The  anomaly  of  the 
popular  body  having  a  less  direct  mandate  than  the 
revising  body,  will  not  arise.  From  every  point  of 
view,  this  seems  to  us  as  to  be  the  most  equitable 
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solntion  of  the  problem  which  has  perplexed  the 
the  Soathborough  Committee  and  the  Government 
of  India. 

The  Functions  Committee's  Report. 
It  will  be  seen  from  onr  rapid  survey  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Franchise  Committee  in  the 
last  issne  and  in  this  of  the  Reformer^  that  the 
Government  of  India's  criticisms  of  them  are  on  the 
whole  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  liberality.  The  most 
important  point  on  which  they  have  taken  a  retro- 
grade view  is  the  representation  of  the  Universities 
in  the  Provincial  Legislative  Conncils.  We  wonld 
like  to  see  the  Universities  represented  not  only 
in  the  Provincial  Conncils,  bnt  -also  in  the  Indian 
Legislative  Assembly  and  the  Council  of  State.  We 
trust  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  supply  this  serious 
omission  in  the  proposals  for  the  two  chambers  of 
the  Indian  Legislature.  The  second  Committee 
appointed  in  accordance  with  the  Montagu-Chelms- 
ford  report  had  for  its  object  to  define  the  functions 
which  may  be  transferred  to  Ministers  under  the 
scheme  ot  diarchy  therein  described  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  provinces.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
Committee  had  first  to  demarcate  the  functions  of  the 
Government  of  India  from  those  of  the  Provincial 
Governments,  and  next  to  determine  which  of  the 
functions  of  the  latter  should  continue  to  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Governor-in-Council  and  which  can  be 
made  over  to  Ministers  to  be  selected  from  among 
the  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Council, 
sabject  to  the  control  of  that  Council.  The  work 
assigned  to  the  Functions  Committee,  which  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  Feetham,  was  more  difficult 
and  complex  than  even  that  of  the  Franchise  Com- 
mittee ;  and  it  will  be  the  verdict  of  all  open-minded 
and  impartial  jndges  that  the  Committee  have 
acquitted  themselves  well  in  getting  through  their 
task.  The  Government  of  India's  despatch  on  the 
Fonctions  Committee's  report  is,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  rather  sharply  at  issue  with  several  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee.  As  against  this 
has  to  be  set  the  trenchant  minute  of  dissent  of  the 
Hon.  Sir  Sankaran  Nair,  appended  to  the  despatch, 
in  which  the  Indian  Member  of  the  Government  of 
India  elaborates  his  reasons  for  supporting  some  of 
the  conclnsions  of  Mr.  Feetham's  Committee,  which  do 
not  commend  themselves  to  his  colleagues.  It  is 
impossible  within  the  limits  at  our  disposal  today 
to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the  details  of  the 
complex  and  largely  technical  matters  which  the 
"Committee's   recommendations  cover. 

THE  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 

(Contributed^) 

We  wonld  like  to  draw  the  serious  attention  of  onr 
political  and  industrial  leaders  to  the  momentous  step 
recently  taken  by  the  Secretary    of  State,  which 
is    likely    to  do  serions  harm  to  our  agriculture 
and    our     indnstries.    We   refer  to   the    rise  in 
the   rate   of  exchange  from  Is.  Gd.  to  Is.  8d.  This 
rise  of    2d.   on   the   rnpee    practically  means  a 
tther  bonus  to  all  foreign  countries  selling  goods 


to  India  and  to  that  extent  is  a  most  serious  blow  to 
all  our  indigenous  industries,  because  it  means  a 
bonns  of  nearly  12  per  cent,  on  all  imported  goods. 
When  we  remember  that  Lancashire  raised  a  very 
strong  agitation  on  account  of  the  so-called  discrimina- 
tion of  about  4  per  cent,  against  it  in  our  import 
duties,  the  snpineness  and  apathy  of  our  captains  of 
industry  in  not  doing  anything  to  protest  against 
this  continued  raising  of  the  rate  of  exchange,  which 
practically  means  a  bonus  of  not  4  but  25  per  cent, 
today  on  all  imported  goods  is  really  a  matter  for 
surprise.  We  shall  try  to  point  out  here  how  this 
raising  of  the  exchange  will  harm  India  and  in  what 
directions! 

It  is  superficially  argued  that  such  raising  of  the 
exchange  cannot  do  any  harm  because,  while  it  re- 
daces  the  price  of  our  exports,  it  reduces  also  the 
price  of  our  imports,  and  that  while  the  producer  may 
be  a  loser  to  some  extent,  the  consumer  is  bound  to 
be  benefitted.  There  are  some  who  even  argue  that 
this  raising  of  the  value  of  the  rupee  really  means 
giving  us  20d.  instead  of  only  16d.  before  the  War 
and  that  to  that  extent  the  country  actually  stands  to 
benefit.  Let  us  take  this  last  argument  first.  Do  we 
really  get  20d.  where  we  used  to  get  16d  ?  A  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  that  our  buyer  in  Europe  when  buying 
our  cotton  or  our  seeds  or  any  other  article  really  offers 
a  price  in  gold  (  in  the  currency  of  his  own  country  ) 
and  has  no  concern  how  many  rupees  we  are  to  get 
in  exchange  for  it.  Thus  supposing  we  sell  some- 
thing in  England  at  £  100,  the  buyer  pays  us 
these  £  100  because  he  thinks  the  article  worth  that 
much  compared  to  the  same  article  offered  from,  say, 
America,  and  not  because  it  happens  to  cost  us  £100. 
In  other  words,  we  cau  only  get  in  the  world  markets 
such  prices  as  are  jastified  by  the  prices  of  similar 
articles  from  other  countries  and  no  more.  Now  if 
the  article  was  cotton,  our  cotton  cnltivator  would 
have  got  against  these  £  100  Rs  1,500  in  this 
country.  To-day  he  will  only  get  Rs  1,200  for  the  same 
cotton,  for  no  fault  of  his  but  because  exchange 
has  been  raised.  When  we  consider  the  very  great 
poverty  of  oar  ryots,  we  can  easily  imagine  what  a 
very  serious  blow  this  catting  down  of  his  inoome  by 
20  per  cent,  will  mean  to  him.  Let  as  bear  in  mind 
that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  similar  reduction  in 
what  he  owes  in  taxation  to  the  Government  or  in  the 
money  he  owes  to  his  Sowcar.  Let  us  assume  that 
his  dues  to  the  Government  and  the  money  he  owes 
in  the  shape  of  advances  and  interest  to  the  Sowcar 
amount  to  Rs  1,000;  the  ryot  has  a  surplus  of 
Rs  500  to  cover  the  maintenance  of  his  family  and 
live  stock  and  to  pay  for  his  labonr  in  the  first  case 
when  be  got  Rs  1,500,  and  only  Rs  200  when  be  gets 
Rs  1,'^00  at  the  new  rate  of  exchange,  or  in  other 
words,  his  snrplas  income  is  cat  down  to  less  than, 
half,  although  the  gross  income  was  only  redaced  by 
20  per  cent.  This  wonld  be  unbearable  enough  in 
normal  times  and  with  normal  food  prices,  so  narrow 
is  the  margin  on  which  the  cnltivator  mauages  to 
live  from  day  to  day,  but  when  we  reflect  that  the 
prices  of  all  foodstnffs  have  gone  up  to  extraordinary 
heights  on  acconut  of  famine,  and  when  we  further 
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bear  in  mind  that  owing  to  a  very  unfavourable 
season  the  outturn  from  the  fields  has  been  much 
smaller  to  the  cultivator  this  year  than  it  was  in 
previous  years,  the  enormity  of  the  step  tending  to 
cut  down  his  income  further  in  the  way  explained 
above  seems  all  the  greater  at  this  particular  moment. 

The  Government  take  np  the  attitude  that  they 
are  helpless  and  that  it  is  all  due  to  the  rise  in  silver. 
Is  this  really  so  ?  Is  there  no  other  remedy  ?  We 
shall  take  up  these  questions  in  some  future  issue. 
Today  we  will  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  this 
loss  on  silver  in  coining  it  into  rupees  and  that  the 
Government  must  somehow  make  up  this  loss. 

First,  let  us  see  what  this  loss  is.  Last  year  the 
Indian  Government  secured  150  millions  American 
silver  dollars  to  convert  into  rupees  here.  This  is 
about  45  crores  of  rupees,  and  it  is  said  all  this  silver 
is  now  practically  absorbed.  During  the  next  12 
months  our  requirements  should  certainly  be  smaller 
as  the  impetus  given  to  trade  by  the  war  is  over  and 
this  will  tend  to  reduce  demands  on  the  currency.  We 
have  again  the  famine  and  so  are  unable  to  export 
as  much  as  we  did,  say,  last  year.  In  fact,  if  we 
reflect  that  the  export  o£  Burmah  rice  and  Punjab 
wheat  is  now  prohibited,  there  should  be  a  redaction 
of  our  exports  by  about  £  20  millions  on  these  two 
heads  alone.  The  exports  in  many  other  food  stuffs 
are  bound  to  be  affected  too.  But  for  the  sake  of 
argument  let  us  assume  that  another  45  crores  of 
fresh  rupee  currency  will  be  necessary  during  the  next 
12  months.  If  the  Exchange  had  not  been  raised, 
the  loss  to  the  Government  would  be  somewhere 
about  4^  crores.  Is  it  to  save  this  4|  crores  that 
the  Government  has  put  the  country  to  many  times 
greater  loss  ?  For,  to  take  only  one  leading  staple, 
cotton,  and  to  take  only  the  balance  of  the  crop  still 
unsold,  we  have  about  20  lacs  of  bales.  The  market 
declined  about  80  rupees  a  candy  on  the  news  of  the  rise 
in  Exchange.  This  means  a  loss  of  rupees  40  a  bale, 
and  on  20  lacs  of  bales  it  means  a  loss  to  our  producers 
of  eight  crores  of  rupees  on  this  one  article  alone.  This 
is  not  all.  Silver  may  go  down  next  year  and  there 
may  be  eventually  no  loss  to  Government  but  if  the 
exchange  is  kept  at  its  present  level  there  will  be 
a  similar  loss  on  next  year's  crop.  Taking  the  average 
cotton  crop  at  45  lacs  of  bales  the  loss  to  the  produ- 
cer will  be  anywhere  from  15  to  20  crores.  When  our 
other  important  staples  are  considered,  the  total  loss  to 
the  producer  will  amount  to  astounding  fignres.  Is 
it  just,  is  it  right,  to  put  all  this  loss  on  the  producer 
just  to  save  a  beggarly  few  crorea  to  the  Currency 
Department  ?  If  the  Government  mast  needs  get 
this  prospective  loss  on  coinage  back  somehow,  why 
not  do  it  in  some  more  direct,  more  straightforward 
way  e.  g.  by  an  export  tax  just  sufficient  to  cover 
this  prospective  loss  of  4-|  crores?  A  tax  of  2  per  oent. 
on  the  produce  exported  will  suffice  to  cover  the  loss 
and  save  the  cultivator  from  the  roach  bigger  loss  of 
10  to  15  per  cent,  to  wbich  the  rise  in  Exchange  puts 
him.  There  are  other  sides  to  this  question  to  which 
we  shall  revert  in  our  next. 


AN  INDIAN  CHRISTIAN  VIEW  OF  THE 
PRESEET  SITUATION. 


By  Mb.  Munilal  C.  Parbkh,  b.a. 

In  these  days  when  India  is  passing  throngh  a 
most  critical  phase  of  her  life,  the  mind  of  every 
thinking  sou  and  daughter  of  hers  can  not  bnt  be 
deeply  exercised  over  many  things  that  have  happend 
in  the  immediate  past,  and  abont  the  future  as  well. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  India  should  have  to  go 
throngh  her  present  experience  which  is  far  from 
pleasant  just  when  it  should  be  rejoicing  along  with 
all  the  Allies  and  Associated  Powers  that  the  great- 
est war  ever  fought  upon  this  planet  has  come  to  an 
end  and  that  ths  principles  of  justice  and  liberty  have 
triumphed  over  those  of  any  injustice  and  tyranny. 
That  the  Indians  should  weep  with  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  and  not  rejoice  with  English,  French  and 
the  people  of  the  colonies  as  she  ought  to  have  done 
as  a  reward  for  her  services  and  sacrifices  in  the  war 
is  the  tragedy  of  the  whole  situation. 

The  passing  of  the  Rowlatt  Act  in  the  very  teeth 
of  all  opposition  from  the  whole  of  India  including  all 
the  moderate  leaders  who  have  tried  to  serve  the  best 
interests  of  both  the  Government  and  the  people  all 
their  life ;  the  starting  of  the  Satyagraha  movement 
by  Mr.  Gandhi  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  the 
same  leaders  though  with  the  country  behind  him  and 
in  perfect  accordance  with  what  he  had  said  he  would 
do  if  the  Bill  were  passed;  the  mob-violence  and  the  , 
Martial  Law  with  all  the  deportations,  suppression  1 
of  papers,  floggings,  hangings  and  all  other  things 
that  have  followed  so  naturally  in  its  train,  all  these 
altogether  unusual  things  that  have  followed  in  such 
qaick  succession  have  shocked  the  sober  Indian  mind 
as  few  other  things  have  done  in  modern  times,  whe- 
ther all  this  be  dne  to^the  Bill  and  the  most  imperious 
manner  of  passing  it,  as  to  the  Satyagraha  and  its 
over-enthasiastic  acceptance  by  all  the  people  as  a 
heaven-sent  immediate  remedy,  immediate  in  its  effect 
against  all  evils  and  hence  necessarily  followed  by 
a  wanton  misapplication  and  abuse,  or  to  those  myste- 
rious "forces  of  evil"  the  existence  of  which  haa  been 
believed  in  and  admitted  by  both  the  Government 
and  Mr.  Gandhi  at  least,  but  which  are  more  imagi- 
nary than  real,  or  it  be  due  to  all  these  together  each 
contributing  something  to  the  result,  the  fact  is  that 
in  India  a  bad  beginning  is  made  with  regard  to  what 
is  nothing  less  than  a  New  Era  on  which  the  whole 
world  is  entering,  an  Era  which  Btarts  with  the 
recognition,  almost  divine  since  the  seal  of  the  Pro- 
vidence is  on  the  victory  of  the  Allies,  of  Democracy 
as  the  best  form  of  government  of  a  country.  The 
deservingly  expectant  India  which  has  served  the 
Empire  at  least  better  than  such  parts  of  the  Empire 
as  Ireland  and  South  Africa,  not  only  refraining  from 
all  violence  whatsoever  but  giving  its  men,  money, 
munitions  aDd  food  if  not  in  a  very  liberal  at  least 
in  an  unstinted  manner,  has  been  made  to  feel  that 
in  spite  of  all  that  it  may  refrain  from  doing  or  may 
do,  it  must  not  cherish  any  the  least  extravaganb  hopes 
of  sharing  in  the  same  harvest  of  liberty  which  has 
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been  and  is  being  gathered  in  by  all  the  nations  of 
rthe  world. 

The  most  unfortunate  part  of  the  thing  is  that  the 
Government  has  come  into  conflict  with  those  very 
people,  viz.,  those  of  Punjab  and  Mr.  Gandhi  who 
have  rendered  the  greatest  services  of  all  in  India 
daring  the  war.  The  Sikhs  alone  have  given  more  men 
than  the  rest  of  the  Indian  peoples,  Mr.  Gandhi  has 
been  the  only  Indian  leader  who  put  himself  heart 
&nd  soul  into  the  recruiting-movement,  not  sparing 
-even  his  eldest  son,  himself  a  father  of  five  children, 
and  thus  going  not  only  against  all  the  traditions  of 
his  own  caste  which  is  the  most  peaceful  of  all  in 
India,  but  even  against  his  dearest  principle  of  Satya- 
graha  or  passive  resistance.  And  all  this  was  done 
for  the  preservation  of  the  British  Empire.  Surely 
the  Government  in  insisting  on  the  passing  of  the 
Bill  and  then  actually  passing  it  in  the  face  of  all 
this  opposition,  and  that  too  at  such  a  time,  have 
betrayed  a  woeful  lack  not  of  only  statesmanship  of 
the  right  sort  but  even  that  sense  of  humour  on 
which  Englishmen  usually  so  jastly  pride  them- 
selves. 

But  what  is  still  worse  and  is  the  most  sinister 
part  of  it  is  that  the  extremists  on  both  sides  have 
triumphed  for  the  present.  I  have  heard  irresponsi- 
ble men  on  both  sides,  men  on  whose  words  very  little 
weight  can  be  put  except  as  showing  which  way  the 
wind  blows,  almost  rejoice  at  these  things,  and  while 
some  such  Indians  may  be  feeling  that  it  did  not 
matter  much  if  a  few  thousands  oE  their  countrymen 
•died  in  such  a  test  of  strength  as  they  had  just  had 
■with  the  Government  since  they  were  dying  in  as 
many  lacs  in  influenza  etc.,  similar  men  on  the  other 
side  may  be  congratulating  themselves  that  the  actual 
test  has  been  in  their  favour  to  the  extent  of  the 
'ratio  o£  one  to  hundred  or  more.  The  simple  fact 
that  such  a  state  of  things  should  come  to  exist,  and 
that  the  relationship  between  the  rulers  and  the 
Tuled  be  more  strained  than  ever  just  when  a  better 
order  should  have  prevailed,  is  sufficient  to  make  all 
the  sober-minded  people  among  both  the  English  and 
the  Indians  think  seriously  of  the  situation  and  try  to 
find  means  whereby  a  better  condition  of  things  be 
brought  about.  The  people  as  well  as  the  Govern- 
ment must  avoid  such  extremists  who  are  to  be  found 
on  both  sides,  and  who  form  the  real  "forces  of  evil'' 
nxx  the  country.  In  this  connection  the  following 
words  of  Rev.  H.  A.  Popley  from  his  recent  letter  to 
this  paper  may  well  be  repeated  : 

"One  can  not  help  feeling  with  you  that  Anglo- 
Indian  papers  which  have  held  up  to  abuse  and  to 
-scorn  the  efforts  of  Indians  to  go  forward  along  the 
path  of  democracy  have  been  instrnmental  in  creating 
this  anti-English  spirit  which  has  shown  itself  so 
violently  during  the  last  few  weeks." 

Next  to  the  clearance  of  such  extremists  as  "forces 
of  evil",  from  both  these  camps,  what  is  wanted  is 
the  union  of  the  forces  of  good,  of  all  those  among 
both  the  English  and  the  Indians  who  believe  Demo- 
'  cracy  to  be  th*e  ultimate  goal  of  Indian  Government. 
In  spite  of  extremists  on  both  sides,  the  complete 
Self-Government  of  India  under  the  British  Empire, 
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must  be  fought  for  by  all  those  who  are  friends  of 
both  the  countries.  As  most  of  the  Indian  leaders 
have  been  always  upholding  the  cause  of  British 
supremacy  in  India,  I  believe  it  is  now  the  para- 
mount duty  of  all  those  Englishmen  who  have  the 
best  interests  of  both  the  coaatries  at  heart,  to 
stand  with  the  Indians  in  their  just  demand 
for  a  democratic  form  of  Government  in  India,  a 
Government  which  shall  lie  ultimately  responsible 
to  the  people  of  India.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  that  the- 
Rev.  Mr.  Popley,  who  has  identified  himself  with  the 
Indians  in  so  many  ways  iu  the  right  Christiaa 
manner  sees  the  need  of  this  and  says  : — "  The  Eng- 
lishman in  India  must  make  it  clear  that  he  is  here 
not  as  an  alien  seeking  to  exploit  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  but  as  a  citizen,  if  he  wishes  to  receive  the 
consideration  which  he  claims.  Even  those  of  m  who 
are  missionaries  cannot  hold  ourselves  entirely  aloof 
from  the  politics  of  India."  The  missionaries  I,  a«f 
an  Indian  Christian,  would  specially  invite  to  this 
task  which  is  not  only  one  of  pure  justice  bat  is 
moreover  one  of  peace-making,  which  they  as  the 
messengers  of  Him  who  was  called  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  who  has  said  "  Blessed  are  the  peace- 
makers for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of  a  God,'* 
ought  to  take  in  hand.  This  work  is  pre-eminently 
a  mediating  ministry,  a  peace-making  mission,  whick 
will  serve  not  only  the  best  interests  of  India  and 
England,  bat  oE  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  as  well.  I 
have  been  feeling  the  need  of  Christiaa  missionaries 
taking  up  the  advocacy  of  the  Indian  cause,  and  I 
am  very  happy  to  find  that  not  only  Mr.  Popley  does 
the  same,  but  there  are  others  in  England  as  well, 
as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation, 
taken  from  a  lecture  pablished  in  one  of  the  latest 
issues  of  the  Christian  Patriot.  "  A  Christian 
minister  in  England  has  recently  been  criticising; 
missionaries  in  India  because  we  have  held  back  and. 
allowed  Mrs.  Besantto  be  practically  the  sole  Eng- 
lish voice  giving  expression  to  Indian  aspiration." 

There  have  been  such  peace-makers  bolh  among: 
the  Indians  and  the  English  in  the  past,  and  there 
are  some  in  the  present.  Men  like  Keshub  and 
Gokhale,  and  women  like  Mrs.  Besant,  have  contri- 
buted a  great  deal  to  the  caase  of  unity  of  both  these 
peoples  whom  Providence  has  brought  together,  and 
though  one  may  not  follow  any  of  these  one  may 
learn  Irom  them  all.  In  these  days  when  Mrs. 
Besant  stands  discredited,  the  fact  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  most  erratic  and  eccentric  as  her 
whole  career  has  been,  and  religiously  she  has 
been  but  a  blind  guide  to  the  blind,  she  has  rendered 
a  unique  service  to  the  cause  of  both  Indian  and 
Imperial  politics  during  the  last  four  years  wbeti 
she  was  herself  again  after  a  period  oE  thirty  or  forty 
years,  a  service  unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  other 
after  Mr.  Gokhale.  Under  the  overwhelming  in  - 
finence  of  the  great  idea  of  Home  Rule  for  India, 
she  succeeded  not  only  in  mastering  the  ship  of 
Indian  politics  bat  in  piloting  it  safely  through  the 
sea  of  universal  conflict  in  which  the  whole  world 
was  thrown.  Liberty  and  the  Empire  were  her  two 
watchwordsj  and  though  she  may  have  said  and  done 
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things  which  were  not  always  the  best  or  the  wisest 
and  thongh  today  she  is  again  uncertain  and  waver- 
ing, now  that  the  outward  irnpeting  i.e.  the  war  is 
removed  u?,  there  is  not  the  least  donbt  that  these 
are  the  only  two  poles  on  which  the  Indian  political 
life  can  revolve. 

The  Indian  Christians  too  have  a  special  mission 
lo  fnlfill  in  this  mediating  ministry  which  is  not 
coufiued  solely  to  the  relations  between  English  and 
the  Indians,  bnt  extends  to  those  among  the  varions 
races  of  Indians  as  well.  Oar  duty  is  to  tell  our 
brethren  that  as  the  Englishman  owes  justice  to  ns, 
we  too  owe  the  same  to  those  who  are  less  privileged 
than  we  are,  and  who  are  suffering  from  like  and 
even  greater  disabilities  imposed  on  them  by  our 
forefather.0,  their  conqueror?,  disabilities  which  do 
jiot  become  less  oppressive  because  they  were  imposed 
centuries  ago  and  because  they  have  not  the  courage 
to  protest  against  them.  Ours  is  to  tell  our  country- 
men that  they  should  do  unto  these  less  fortunate 
brothers  of  theirs  what  they  want  the  Englishmen 
to  do  unto  them.  Again  it  is  ours  to  tell  our  country- 
men, our  kith  and  kin,  that  what  is  wanted  is  the 
most  thorough-going  Satyagraha,  persistence  in  trnth 
in  all  matters,  social  moral  and  religious  above  all, 
and  not  merely  such  as  is  mainly  political  or  only 
negative. 


GANJ  AM  DISTRICT  SOCIAL  CONFERENCE-BARUA. 


Government  by  Experts  :  The  Saturday  Review  has 
a  slashing  attack  on  the  tendency  in  England  to  put 
business  men  in  the  place  of  statesmen.    It  describes 
ihis  as  an  endeavour  to  turn  the  English  people 
into  a  people  of  business  men  with  a  Government 
of  business  men  who  govern  for  business  men.  "This 
-doctrine,"  our  contemporary  observes,  "which,  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  gives  precedence  to  the 
huckster  over  the  statesman,  the  saint,  the  scholar 
and  the  good  plain  man  in  the  street,  would  hardly 
deserve  serious  notice  if  it  did  not  appear  to  chime 
with  something  gross  and  sinister  that  during  the 
war  has  attacked  the  national  imagination.    It  is 
indeed  difficult,  bearing  in  mind  what  the  moulders 
of  the  world,  from  Plato  to  Disraeli,  have  left  us  as 
precepts  of   Government,  to  deal  with  a  theory, 
which  substitutes  for  the  ability  to  foresee  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the  world  the  ability  to  antici- 
pate thedovvnwardjmovement  of  the  money  market.1' 
This  theory,  it  adds,  sets  up  the  saint,  or  at  any 
rate  the    statesman,  :  against    the    huckster,  and 
"demands   that   office  shall   not  be  the  reward 
<s>f  the    party    hack    but,    if    we    may  without 
indelicacy   so    describe    him,    of    the  business 
stallion."      Our     contemporary    indulges    in  an 
amusing    speculation  regarding  the  particular  type 
of  business  men  who  would  be  selected  for  each 
important  office  under  a  business  government,  and 
concludes:    "Finally,  let  it  be  said  that  without 
the  fervuur  to  pursue  business  a  modern  community 
is  helpless.  But  of  all  Gods  ever  erected  for  worship 
none  is  more  sinister  than  that  of  the  golden  Calf. 
While  Moses  is  still  in  the  mountains,  while  the  great 
issues  of  peace  and  the  future  of  the  world  are  being 
fought  out  in  the  high  attitudes,  do  not  let  us  be 
dancing  lound    the  Calf.    For  our  clamour  may 
rtach  the  law  givers  and  the  Tablets  of  the  law  may 
Ae  broken  never  to  be  refashioned." 


The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Presidential  address  in 
Telagu  of  Mr.  A.  V.  Snbharam  B.  A.  and  B.  L.  High  Court 
Vakil,  Berhnmpore  at  the  at  fifth  Ginjim  District  Social 
Conference  held  at  Barua  on  the  19th  May,  1919. 

SOCIAL  BErORM. 

A  Society  that  does  not  reform  itself  is  a  dead  mass. 
From  early  times  Hindu  Society  has  been  reforming  itself 
wide  the  influence  of  Buddha,  Sankara,  Rjinanuja.  Reforms, 
not  prompted  by  devotion  to  God  and  love  of  mm  will  not 
conduce  to  the  progress  of  Society.  As  Justice  Sadanivier 
has  emphasised  often,  social  refjrm  must  tuve  its  basis  in 
pure  religion.  The  reform  cause  must  be  taken  up  by  men 
of  character  and  religion  and  those  who  seek  in  it  merely 
worldly  comfort  will  lead  society  to  rniu. 

KKFORM  MK1H0D9. 

Three  principal  methods  appear.  The  first  is  by  a  whola- 
society  effecting  changes  voluntarily.  The  useful  reforms 
effected  in  Ganjam  by  the  Reddi  community  fall  under  this- 
head  and  redound  to  their  credit.  The  Second  is  social  legisla- 
tion. Present  legislatures  are  slow  in  this  respect  and  it  is 
urged  they  are  not  representative  assemblies.  So  political 
reform  must  precede  social  reform.  To  deserve  a  more  libera 
form  of  Government  we  should  try  to  present  a  united 
society.  The  third  method  is  to  adopt  reforms,  which  strike 
tcweriug  lights.  Socrates  and  Christ  suffered  iu  their  own 
time.  As  Dr.  Suiirahmanya  Iyer  suggests,  Satyagrah® 
should  be  utilised  for  social  reform. 

OBJECTS   OF  REFORM. 

(l)  Education  of  women  and  of  Pauchamas  is  essential. 
MaFs  education  is  urgent.  Gokhale's  Education  Bill  waft' 
throttled  by  those  who  taunt  us  on  our  casie  divisions  that 
are  perpetuated  by  illiteracy.  High  infant  and  women  morta- 
lity is  due  to  the  ignorance  of  women.  National  education; 
should  supplement  Government  efforts.  Every  district 
should  have  suitable  girls'  schools  with  lady  teachers  and 
appropriate  curricula. 

(ii)  Marriage  is  essential  for  the  progress  of  society  though 
there  are  eminent  exceptions  like  Sir  P.  C.  Ray.  Early 
marriages  breed  weak  issue  and  intm  unworthy  to  hold  the 
state  when  self-government  dawns.  Boys  should  not  be- 
married  before  18  and  a  small  appropriate  amendment  may 
be  made  in  the  Indian  Majority  Act  by  omitting  the  word 
'marriage  '  therein  in  the  case  of  males.  Girls  should  not  have 
consummation  before  16  and  the  limit  of  12  years  in  sac  375 
Penal  Code  should  be  altered  to  16 . 

(iii)  Caste.-The  non-Brahmin  agitation  is  diplorable  but  even 
the  shadow  for  its  causa  should  be  removed.  Even  among 
Brahmins,  the  fights  of  the  several  sects  cause  amusement  to 
the  authorities.  Caste  can't  be  removed  at  one  stroke  but 
d.fferences  should  be  obliterated  gradually.  Caste  union  can't 
be  promoted  by  license  in  eating  objectionable  food  or  by 
unequal  marriages  thongh  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  is 
worthy  of  support. 

(iv)  Panchamas. — It  is  amusing  to  see  the  non-Brahmin 
who  fights  the  Brahmin  look  down  upon  the  Panchama. 
Mr.  Paddison  now  on  deputation  duty  by  the  Madras  Govern- 
ment, should  improve  their  economic  lot.  Agricultural 
schools  should  be  opened  for  them.  They  should  be  freely  , 
entertained  in  all  offices  as  peons.  Justice  Sadasiva  Iyer 
set  a  noble  example  in  this  District. 

( v  )  Widows  —The  sight  of  the  widow  is  Bometimes- 
Bhunned  more  than  that  of  a  Parjchama.  Devotion  to  the 
lost  husband  or  wife  may  prompt  some  to  remain  without 
remarriage.    The  noble    life  of   Principal  Venkatratnani 
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Naidu  evokes  reverential  obeisance.  The  state  shoald  afford 
encouragement  to  child  widow  remarriage. 

(vi)  Religions  and  charitable  endowments  should  be  utilised 
to  promote  mass  and  Panchaiua  education. 

(vii)  Dancing  girls.  They  are  peculiar  visitation  to  Hiudu 
society  aud  should  be  educated  to  give  up  there  unworthy 
profession. 

BZF0RM  ASSOCIATIONS  AND  CONFERENCES. 

Not  hy  defiance  or  ridicule  but  by  persuasions  and  suffer- 
ing the  cause  should  be  won.  Funds  sh.uld  be  opened  and 
missionaries  deputfd  t^  t-pwad  ideas.  A  society  that  does 
not  progress  with  the  times  is  bound  to  react  even  on  its 
i  own  best  men. 


THE  UNREST  IN  THE  PUNJAB. 


The  following  letter  was  published  in  the  Statesman  of  Calcutta. 

Sir, — In  The  Statesman  of  the  30th  April  there  appeared 
a  letter  headed  "A  Voice  from  the  Jungles,"  and  signed 
"Mofussilite."  This  is  the  most  sensible  letter  I  have  seen 
for  a  long  time  in  any  Indian  daily  newspaper,  and  it  deser- 
ves the  most  careful  attentiou — not  from  the  haughty  detach- 
ment of  the  monntain:tops,  because  that  would  be  too  much  to 
except — but  from  those  of  us  who  are  ''in  it.''  When  we  are 
being  sneered  at  as  "too  jumpy''  it  will  console  U3  to  remember 
that  we  aie  not  the  first  who  ha?e  been  sneered  at  for  the 
game  reason,  but  who  lived  to  see  the  sneerers  themselves  far 
more  ''jumpy''  in  the  eDd.  It  may  suit  some  people  to  forget 
Loid  Roberts,  but  we  have  not  forgotten  him. 

I  can  entirely  support  the  statements  of  "Mofussilite"  in 
what  he  says  about  the  widely-spread  and  insidious  net  of 
sedition  and  treachery  now  set  all  oTer  India,  which  has  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  Gandhi,  or  the  Rowlatt  Bills,  or 
anything  of  the  sort.  I  know  the  Punjab  well  and  I  have 
been  living  here  for  some  time.  It  is  much  better  that  we 
should  know  what  we  are  up  against  than  that  we  should  live 
in  a  fool's  paradise.  Only  a  week  ago  I  was  talking  to  a 
Punjab  zemindar,  and  he  told  me  that  large  armies  were 
coming  from  the  north  to  sweep  the  English  out  of  India, 
and  to  give  the  land  of  the  Punjab  to  the  zemindars  of  the 
Punjab.  I  could  gather  from  his  word3 — in  which  he  solemn- 
ly believed — that  attempts  had  been  made  to  inoculate  him 
and  others  like  him  with  the  poisuu  of  Bolshevism.  I  do 
not  quite  agree  with  "Mofussiiite's"  eulogy  of  Sir  M.  O'Dw- 
yer.  I  agree  that  the  lute  Lieut. -Governor  has  shown  himseU 
to  ba  what  is  commonly  called  ''a  strong  man:"  but  the  world- 
lesson  which  has  been  taught  in  letters  of  blood  during  the 
past  four  years  is  that  mere  "strength"  and  force,  by  them- 
selves, can  do  far  more  barm  than  good.  And,  let  me  put 
the  truth  as  mildly  as  possible,  Sir  M.  O'Dwyer  has  noi  quite 
succeeded  in  making  British  Rule  in  the  Punjab  more  beloved 
nor  has  he  himself  gained,  even  iu  a  small  way,  the  affection 
or  esteem  of  the  Punjab  people.  He  has  been  "strong,''  no 
doubt:  but  that  is  all.  Nobody  who  lives  in  the  Punjab  can 
Bay  that  Sir  M.  O'Dwyer  has  left  the  Pimjab  better  than  he 
found  it.  Some  of  his  predecessors  were  just  as  ''strong"  as 
he,  and  showed  themselves  to  b9  so  in  tirnas  of  tha  greatest 
difficulty  and  danger.  But  they  were  more  than  merely 
"stroDg"'  for  they  gained  not  only  the  respect,  but  the  confi- 
dence of  the  people  of  the  Punjab,  who  have  not  forgotten 
the  honoured  names  of  Nicholson,  Liwrence,  Montgomery, 
Macleod  and  Lyall.  It  would  h  ave  been  well  for  Sir  M. 
O'Dwyer,  perhnps,  if  he  had  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  books  of 
jLawrence.  He  leaves  the  Punjab  seethiug  with  discontent, 
and  more  seditions  than  Bengal  itself.  The  great  men  who 
preceded  him  may  have  sometimes  trodden  on  people's  feet 


accidentally,  but  they  never  went  out  of  their  way  to  jump 
on  other  peoples'  corns.  "Sweeping  aside  all  opposition"  is  a 
high-sounding  phrase  on  paper:  but  for  ordinary  people  it 
sounds  too  much  like  the  words  "mailed  fist,"  and  ''shining 
armour."  The  more  correct  phrase  wouli  be  "driving  all 
opposition  underground."  and  it  is  this  underground  work 
that  we  have  to  fear  to-day.  And  the  legend  of  our  press, 
'•All  quiet  in  the  Punjab,"  is  too  unpleasantly  remindful  of 
tha  Great  Russian  artist's  picture  "All  quiet  in  the  Bilkans" 
to  be  qaite  reassuring. 

PUNJABI. 

May  7. 

A  JAPANESE  PARALLEL. 


To  The  Editor  of  the  Indian  Social  Reformer. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  a  conversation  I  once  had  with  a  Japanese  gentleman, 
I  asked  him,  half  in  jest,  to  tell  me  the  secret  of  tha  phaao- 
menal  snccess  of  the  Japanese  nation.  His  answer,  given  in 
an  equally  off-hand  way,  was  to  this  effect  :  That  when  tha 
Japanese  leaiers  had  decided  to  bring  J»pan  in  line  with 
European  countries,  they  found  the  people  poor,  bickward, 
unorganized  and  altogether  not  very  promising  material  for 
so  great  a  task.  But  there  was  ju3t  one  bright  point.  It  was 
their  traditional  love  of  their  king  and  cjuntry.  The  leaders 
recognised  this  fact,  appealed  them  to  submit  to  military  di3- 
cipliue  ;  and  in  a  few  years,  thsir  iutense  patriotism  tempered 
by  stern  discipline  produced  a  new  type  with  which  wise 
statesmanship  ha3  baen  able  to  achieve  almost  everything  con- 
sidered good  for  the  nation. 

With  the  intense  wave  of  patriotism  passing  over  India 
we  too  could  do  great  things  if  our  varims  and  at  times  un- 
ruly energies  could  be  submitted  to  socm  kind  of  discipline. 
Military  discipline  so  successfully  used  by  Germany  and 
Japan  is  out  of  the  question.  Toe  Boy  Seout  movement  is  a 
laborious  process  of  doubtful  value  whose  fruits  cannot  be 
gathered  in  our  generation.  The  only  chance  of  su;h  self- 
imposed  discipline  on  a  large  or  national  scale  lies  iu  tha 
acceptance  of  Mahotma  Gandhi's  lofty  ideal  of  Sityagraha. 

Your  own  and  mo3t  other  peopla's  objection  to  Satyagraha 
seems  to  be  this  :  that  unscrupulous  or  ignorant  paople  may 
wilfully  or  unconsciously  pass  the  boundary  line  of  passive 
resistance  into  active  aud  even  violent  opposition  to  lawful 
authority  and  thus  become  a  menace  to  society.  Bu"  thera  is 
a  safeguard  against  this.  It  is  the  fear  of  the  punishments, 
for  the  Satyagrahi  does  not  break  laws  for  the  pleasure  of  - 
annoying  or  obstructing  the  authorities,  but  for  the  pleasure 
of  undergoing  suffering  in  his  own  person.  Very  few  indeed 
can  have  the  privilege  of  suffering  in  this  way.  I  for  one 
will  like  to  be  one  of  the  few,  bat  circumstances  will  not  per. 
mit  me.  If  I  was  clapt"  up  in  a  prison  even  for  a  week,  I 
would  lose  my  job  and  be  starving.  Similarly,  no  useful 
purpose  will  bo  served  by  your  going  to  jail  and  letting  your 
paper  drift.  But  is  it  not  our  duty  never-the-Iess,  to  give  our 
utmost  moral  support  to  the  little  band  who  has  taken  the 
vow  of  suffering, — whose  members  wish  to  set  a  personal 
ex  ample  of  self-discipline  ? 

Regarding  the  disciplinary  value  of  Satyagrahi,  opinion 
may  honestly  differ,  for  as  a  national  movement  it  his  never 
been  tried  before.  But  this  much  is  cleir,  that  tbe  advent  of 
Mahvtma  Gandhi  in  the  political  life  of  Bombay  has  had  a 
sobering  effect.  It  has  been  noticeable  in  tha  articles  of  the 
Bombay  Chronicle,  in  the  absence  of  irresponsible  speech- 
making,  in  the  restraint  at  Mr.  Horniman's  deportation.  If 
Mahatma   Gandhi  has  succeeded,  however    imperfectly,  ia 
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harnessing  the  intense  feeling  of  the  country  and  directing  it 
according  to  his  judgment,  how  much  more  could  be  done  if 
all  leaders  who  have  any  following  set  about  to  do  the  some, 
handj  in  hand  with  him  ?  Then  only  will  there  be  no  discord- 
ant  clamour  of  clashing  interests  at  every  crisis  of  our  6ght 
for  liberty,  nor  will  the  crowd  hesitate  to  obey  the  orders  of 
its  acknowledged  leaders.  It  is  discipline  that  the  nation 
needs  at  present  and  moral  discipline  is  the  only  one  within 
ite  reach. 

And  then,  after  that,  we  shall  push  the  cart  forward, — 
each  in  bis  own  way, — for 

The  smallest  effort  is  not  lost  ; 
Ea?h  wavelet  on  the  ocean  tossed 
Aids  in  the  ebb-tide  or  the  flow  ; 
Each  raindrop  makes  some  flow'ret  blow  ; 
Each  struggle  lessens  human  woe. 
Only  no  one  shall  be  allowed  to  push  it  in  the  wrong 
direction. 

Lastly,  I  hope  you  will  print  this  letter  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  is -written.  In  the  face  of  a  really  great  question 
involving  the  future  of  315  million  people,  there  should  be  no 
moderate  and  no  extremist,  no  Satyagrahi  and  no  anti-Satya- 
grahi. 

Yours  faithfully, 
P.  HARI. 

£  If  our  correspondent  hai  read  our  articles,  he  would 
have  found  that  we  accept  Satyagraha  as  a  rule  of  public 
and  private  life  ;  and  that  our  reason  for  not  suscribing  to 
the  application  of  it  as  a  protest  against  the  Rowlatt  Act, 
is  that  it  does  not,  and  cannot,  distinguish  between  the 
aims  of  the  Act,  which  everybody  should  support,  and  the 
methods  of  it  which  every  Justly-minded  man  must  re- 
pTobate.    Ed  I.  S.  R.  ] 
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I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as 
excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard." 


justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest— I  will  not  equivocate— I  will  not 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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MOTES. 


The  Reform  Bill  in  Parliament.  Intimation  has 
been  received  that  the  Reform  Bill  has  been  pre- 
entedtothe  House  of  Commons  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government. 
The  name  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  and 
Dr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  appear  on  the  back  of.  the  Bill, 
as  supporters.  The  Bill  has  been  published  and  its 
second  reading  is  set  down  for  next  Thursday. 


The  Reform  Despatches :  We  have  received  in  all 
three  despatches  of  the  Government  of  India  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  subject  of  constitutional 
reform.    These  are  the  first,  fourth  and  fifth  of  a 
series.   The  second,  third  and  fourth  despatches  have 
not  been  published  so  far.    The  fourth  and  the  fifth 
were  issued  about  a  fortnight  back  along  with  the 
reports  of  the  two  Reform  Committees,  on  which 
they  were  comments  by  the  Government  of  India. 
The  first  despatch  was  delivered  to  us  last  Wednes- 
day. This  is  dated  the  5th  of  March,  while  the  other 
two  are  dated  the  16th  and  23rd  of  April  respectively. 
The  fifth  despatch  and  the  Franchises  Committee's 
Report  with  which  it  deals,  were  reviewed  in  leading 
articles  in  the  last  two  issues  of  this  journal.  We 
concluded  the  last  article  with  a  reference  to  the 
Functions  Committee's  Report,  the  Government  of 
India's  despatch  ( the  fourth  of  the  series)  thereon, 
and  Sir  Sankaran  Nair's  minute  of  dissent  appended 
to  the  despatch.    It  was  our  intention  to  review  at 
length  in  this  issue  the  recommendations  of  the  Feet- 
ham  Committee,  the  criticisms  ot  the  Government 
of  India  of  them,  and  the  criticisms  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India's  criticisms  by  Sir  Sankaran  Nair  in 
his  minute    of  dissent.    Meanwhile,  however,  we 
have,  as  mentioned  above,  received  the  first  despatch 
of  the  Government  of  India  embodying  their  final 
recommendations  regarding  the  changes  in  the  form 
of  Government  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the  de- 
claration of  August  1917.    We  think  it  desirable  to 
deal  with  this  subject  before  dealing  with  the  divi- 
sion of  functions.    The  human  factors  in  the  new 
proposals  are  the  electors,  the  members  of  Councils, 
the  Governors,  the  members  of  their  Executive 


Councils,  and  their  Ministers.  We  have  in  our 
articles  on  the  Franchises  Report  disposed  of  the 
two  first  categories.  We  have  now  a  fair  idea  of 
who  the  electors  will  be  and  who  the  members  they 
elect  to  the  Councils  will  be.  It  is  in  the  fitness  of 
things  that  we  should  dispose  of  the  other  categories 
of  persons  in  this  constitutional  drama  before 
proceeding  to  discuss  their  respective  functions 
under  the  proposals  of  the  Feetham  Committee  and  of 
the  Government  of  India.  Our  leading  article  today 
is,  accordingly,  devoted  to  an  examination  of  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  of  India  regarding  the 
future  form  of  Government,  especially  in  the 
Provinces. 


Councils  and  Franchises  :  Our  review  in  the  last 
two  issues  of  this  journal  of  the  report  of  the  Fran- 
chises Committee  and  the  Government  of  India's 
despatch  thereon,  has  shown  that  with  the  following 
improvements,  some  of  them  suggested  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  a  satisfactory  scheme  can  be 
based  on  the  recommendations  of  the  Southborough 
Committee?  (1)  Women  should  not  be  denied  the 
franchise  on  account  of  their  sex.  We  call  attention 
to  Miss  Cousen's  very  cogent  letter  published  in  an- 
other column  on  the  injustice  of  such  exclusion.  (2) 
The  retention  of  the  franchise  in  the  case  of  retired 
military  officers  as  recommended  by  the  Committee. 
(3)  Subjects  of  Indian  States  should  have  the  right 
of  voting  for  and  sitting  in  the  Councils  provided 
they  have  resided  in  British  India  for  a  continuous 
period  of  seven  years.  (4)  Non-Brahmins  of  Madras 
and  Marathas  in  the  Bombay  Dekhan  should  have 
a  certain  proportion  of  seats  in  the  Provincial 
Councils  reserved  for  members  of  these  communi- 
ties, as  suggested  by  the  Government  of  India.  (5) 
The  number  of  seats  for  the  representation  of  the  de- 
pressed classes  should  be  increased,  as  suggested  also 
by  the  Government  of  India.  (6)  The  Universities 
should  have  representation  in  the  councils,  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Southborough  Committee.  (7)  The 
residential  restriction  on  candidates  proposed  for 
adoption  in  Bombay  and  the  Punjab  should  be 
given  up.  On  these  two  points,  we  are  glad  to  have 
the  support  of  the  Times  of  India.  (8)  The  Lucknow 
compact  should  be  adhered  to  in  the  case  of  Maho- 
medan  representation  in  Bengal  as  in  the  case  of 
other  provinces.  (g)The  electorates  in  Madras  and  the 
Punjab  should  be  enlarged,  the  former  considerably, 
as  proposed  by  the  Government  of  India.  We  should 
also  like  the  Bombay  electorate  raised  to  one  million 
voters.  (10)  Members  of  the  Indian  Legislative 
Assembly  should  be  elected  by  Municipal  and  Local 
Boards,  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  by  which 
members  of  Provincial  Legislative  Counicils  are  elect- 
ed at  present,  and  (11)  Members  of  the  Council  of 
State  from  the  provinces  should  be  elected  jointly  by 
the  elected  members  of  the  Legislative  Council  of  the 
provinces  and  the  representatives  of  the  provinces  in 
the  Indian  Legislative  Assembly  elected  as  provided 
in  the  previous  clause. 
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The  Situation  in  the  Punjab  :  Sir  Michael 
O'Dwyer  handed  over  charge  of  the  L/eutenant  Gover- 
norship of  the  Punjab  to  Sir  Ed.va.rd  Maclaglan  on 
the  26th  instant.  The  function  seems  to  have  been 
attended  by  unusual  ceremony.  A  Government  of 
India  press  note  issued  two  days  later,  announced 
that  acting  on  the  advice  of  Sir  Michael  O*  Dvvyer 
before  making  over  charge  of  his  office,  the 
Government  of  India  had  cancelled  the  orders 
suspending  the  function  of  the  ordinary  courts  and 
establishing  martial  law  within  the  districts  of 
Lahore,  Amritsar,  Gujranwala,  and  Gujarat  except 
in  so  far  as  those  orders  apply  to  all  railway  lands 
and  to  the  following  areas,  viz. :  (1)  The  Lahore 
civil  area  and  cantonment;  (2)  the  Kasur  munici- 
pality ;  (3)  the  Amritsar  municipality  and  can- 
tonments and  two  neighbouring  villages  ;  (4)  the 
municipalities  of  Gujranwala  and  Wazirabad  and 
five  notified  areas  in  the  Gujranwala  district.  It  was 
hoped,  moreover,  that  the  conditions  will  admit  of 
the  withdrawal  of  martial  law  from  the  Lyallpur 
district  at  no  distant  date.  There  is  no  official  con- 
firmation of   Sir  Sankaran  Nair's  resignation. 


The  Press  Act-  We  are  surprised  at  the  recrudes- 
cence of  action  under  the  Press  Act  so  soon  alter  Lord 
Willingdon  assumed  charge  of  the  Governorship  of 
Madras.  The  Hindu,  the  Swadeshamitran,  (both  Indian 
papers  of  the  longest  standing  and  highest  reputation 
in  the  Presidency),  and  the  Hindu  Nesan  have  been 
required  to  deposit  securities  under  the  Press  Act. 
The  Bombay  Chronicle  resumed  publication  on 
Friday  after  depositing  a  fresh  security  of  Rs-  5000. 
The  leading  columns  were  left  blank  and  in  explana- 
tion the  following  was  printed  at  the  top  of  them  :  "At 
the  meeting  ot  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Indian 
Newspaper  Company  held  on  Thursday  May  29, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed :— "Resolved 
that  the  "  Bombay  Chronicle"  including  the  Sun- 
day edition  thereof  be  published  as  soon  as  possible 
without  any  Editorial  or  other  expression  of  views, 
and  that  it  should  be  restricted  to  the  publication 
of  news  for  the  present."  In  accordance  with  this 
resolution,  "The  Bombay  Chronicle"  reappears 
to-day  without  editorial  comments." 


Another  Notable  Instance  of  Hindu-Mahomedan 
Goodwill.  The  tree  admission  of  Mahomedans  to 
Hindu  temples  and  of  Hindus  to  Mahomedan  mos- 
ques on  recent  occasions  at  Delhi,  Bombay,  Patna 
and  other  places,  was  a  noteworthy  sign  of  the 
times.  It  has  been  sought  to  be  explained 
away  as  the  outcome  of  temporary  political  excite' 
ment.  But  no  such  explanation  will  cover  the 
following  remarkable  incident  reported  by  the  De- 
valaya,  a  monthly  journal,  devoted  to  religious  topics, 
published  in  Calcutta  :  "On  the  30th  December, 
1918,  a  very  interesting  and  unique  function  took 
place  at  Jalalpur.  The  Hindu  temple  of  Nandadulal 
Jieu  at  that  village  being  in  a  ruinous  condition 
Vaishnava  Bhaktas  of  Calcutta  and  of  the  locality 
made  arrangement  for  erecting  a  new  temple  in  place 
of  the  old  one  and  the  30th  December  last  was  fixed 
for  laying  the  .foundation  stone  of  the  same  ;  and  it 
was  to  be  laid  either  by  Probhupad  Atulkrishna  Gos- 
wami  or  Mahamahopadhyaya  Promothanath  Tar- 
kabhusan.  They  were  both  unavoidably  prevented 
from  going  to  the  place  on  the  appointed  day.  The 
organisers  were  in  a  difficulty,  for  it  was  the  earnest 
desire  of  all  of  them  that  the  foundation  should  be 
laid  by  a  devout  Bhakta.  At  2  P.  M.  Khan  Bahadur 
Moulvi  Asanulla,  M.  A-,  additional  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Presidency  Division,  arrived  at  the  place. 
His  devotion  was  well  known  to  the  organizers  and 
he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  meeting. 
He  delivered  a  touching  speech  permeated  by  love 
and  devotion  and  then  amidst  sweet  Sankirtan  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  temple.  This  is  a  unique  event 
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in  our  religious  world  and  marks  great  progress  in 
the  liberalisation  of  religious  ideas.  We  offer  our 
felicitation  to  the  organisers  of  the  function  as  well 
as  to  the  revered  Khan  Bahadur.  " 

Swami  Shraddanand  and  Satyagraha-  We  have 
information  that  several  leading  men  in 
Bombay  and  other  provinces,  who  signed  the 
Satyagraha  pledge  in  haste,  are  feeling  that  they 
would  like  to  get  out  of  it.  Their  reason  seems  to 
be  that,  while  Satyagraha  as  applied  to  politics  has 
been  successful  neither  in  avoiding  violence  nor  in 
bringing  about  the  disallowance  of  the  Rowlatt  Act, 
it  has  meanwhile  like  Aaron's  rod  swallowed  up 
all  other  methods  and  brought  public  life  to  a 
standstill.  Swami  Shraddanand  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Gandhi  resigning  his  membership  of  the  Satyagraha 
Sabha,  puts  his  view  of  the  question  thus  :  "You 
have  suspended  the  civil  breaking  of  laws  temporarily 
because  in  your  opinion  'a  crisis  has  arisen  in  the 
country  and  it  was  not  suited  to  the  occasion,'  You, 
however,  hope  that  '  when  tranquility  was  restored 
in  the  country  and  the  people  had  thoroughly  im- 
bibed the  true  principles  of  it  (  Satyagraha  ),'  the 
movement  would  be  started  again.  Now,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  so  long  as  the  present  system  of  Govern- 
ment lasts,  there  is  no  hope  either  of  tranquility 
being  restored  in  the  country,  or  of  the  people  at 
large  being  allowed  to  imbibe  practically  what  you 
call  'the  true  principles  of  Satyagraha'  through  the 
signing  of  vows  of  sympathy  on  paper.  I  am,  there- 
fore, convinced  that  under  the  present  conditions  in 
India  the  civil  breaking  of  laws  without  producing 
upheaval  among  masses,  ( for  which  neither  you  nor 
any  Satyagrahi,  is  morally.responsible)  is  impossible. 
Hence,  consistently  with  the  views  you  hold,  the 
time  for  the  civil  disobedience  of  laws  other  than 
the  Rowlatt  Act,  will  never  arise  in  the  near  future. 
I  am  further  of  opinion,  that,  when  real  tranquility 
is  restored  in  India,  the  Rowlatt  Act  will  have  gone 
out  and  again  no  occasion  of  civil  disobedience  ot 
laws  on  its  account  will  arise.  The  result  is  that  the 
actual  result  of  my  signing  the  Satyagraha  vow 
formulated  by  you  having  disappeared  I  beg  your 
leave  to  withdraw  my  name  from  the  Satyagraha 
Sabha  founded  by  you." 

Open   Competition   for    Public    Services :  The 

Indian  Mirror  of  Calcutta  is  almost  the  only  Indian 
journal  which  has  supported  the  Rowlatt  Legis- 
lation. Its  verdict  as  to  the  result  of  nomination, 
and  its  plea  for  open  competition,  for  recruitment  to 
the  Provincial  Executive  Service  are  the  more  note- 
worthy on  that  account.  "  We  do  hope,"  writes  our 
contemporary,  "that  henceforth  the  competitive  test 
will  be  adopted  for  recruitment  for  the  Provincial 
Executive  Service.  It  has  for  some  years  been  a 
standing  complaint  that  no  graduate,  however  brilli- 
ant his  academical  career  might  be,  need  expect  a 
Deputy  Magistrateship,  if  he  cannot  secure  letters 
of  recommendation.  First  class  men  are  left  out 
in  the  cold  while  third  class  men  are  selected  because 
they  have  influential  men  to  back  them.  This  is  a 
state  of  things  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. The  competitive  test  may  not  be  an  ideally 
perfect  one  but  the  wit  of  man  has  not  been  able  to 
devise  a  better  one.  "  The  competition  should  be 
really  open,  which  it  is  not  if  candidates  have  to 
obtain  nomination.   

The  Afghan  War :  A  Reuter's  telegram  dated 
the  20th  but  published  in  yesterday's  papers,  says  : 
"The  Times  and  The  Westminister  Gazette  criticise 
the  Government  for  holding  up  for  ten  days  the 
news  of  the  Amir's  request  for  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  The  Westminister  Gazette  demands  an 
explanation  and  points  out  that  the  announcement 
would  have  done  good  at  home  and  in  Paris,  and 
would  have  relieved  the  anxiety  of  the  relatives 
of  the  soldiers  in  India,'' 
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THE  LATE  RAO  BAHADUR  K. 

VEERttSALINGAM  PANTULU. 
i  

'  We  deeply  regret  to  learn  that  the  veteran  social 
J  reformer,  the  pioneer  of  the  movement  for  the 
|  remarriage  of  Hindu  widows,  the  Ishwar  Chandra 
Vidyasagar  of  South  India,  Rao  Bahadur  K.  Veeres- 
lingam  Pantulu  Garu  died  at  Madras  on  the  morning 
'of  Tuesday,  the  27th  instant.  We  are  sorry  we  can 
'not  attempt  an  adequate  notice  of  his  nobly  selfless 
icareer  this  week. 

!     THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  ON  THE 

REFORM  SCHEME, 
i   

I   The  Montagu-Chelmsford  report  was  signed  at 
;Simla  on  the  22nd  April,  1918.    It  was  published 
)  on  July  8th  of  that  year.    On  the  5th  March  last, 
She  Government  of  India  embodied  in  a  despatch  to 
[the  Secretary  of  State  their  final  recommendations  on 
the  scheme  of  the  report,  formnlated  after  considera- 
tion of  the  criticisms  passed  on  it  by  Local  Govern- 
ments  and    by    representative  public  bodies  and 
i  persons  in  this  country.    The  blue-book  issued  last 
■week  opens  with  the  Government  of  India's  despatch 
'to  which  are  appended  two  minntes,  an  explanatory 
one  by  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy,  and  another  of  dis- 
igent  by  Sir  Sankaran  Nair,  the  Education  Member, 
jthen  follow  the  address  delivered  by  the  Viceroy  to  a 
'Conference  o£  Heads  of  Provinces  at  Delhi,  a  miunte 
'by  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  United  Provinces, 
i  Punjab  and  Burma,  and  the  Chief  Commissioners  of 
;  the  Central   Provinces  and  Assam,  another  minute 
by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Bengal  and  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bihar  and  Orissa  dissenting 
Irom  the  former  minute,  a  short  but  important  note 
from  His  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Bombay  who  was 
unable  to  be  present  at  the  Conference  at  Delhi  owing 
to  labour  troubles  in  Bombay,  an  extract  from  a  speech 
;  by  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  in  the  Indian  Legis- 
lative Council  on  the  6th  February  last,  and  repre- 
sentations by  several  public  men  and  bodies  convey- 
ing their  opinions  on  the  proposals  of  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  scheme.    The  rest  of  the  blue-book  is 
taken  up  by  despatches  from  Provincial  Governments 
to  the  Government  of  India  embodying  their  views 
on  the  aauae  scheme.    The  Bombay  Government's 
!  despatch  has  appended  to  it  a  minute  of  dissent  by 
1 the  Hon.  Sir  Ibrahim  Rahimtoolla. 

Non-Official  Opinion  on  Diarchv. 
The  first  question  taken  up  by  the  Government  of 
India  for  discussion  in  their  despatch,  is  the  type  of 
,  Government  proposed  in   the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
i  scheme  for  the  Provinces.    This,  as  they  say,  is  the 
pivot  of  the  scheme.   Non-official  opinion  in  this  coun- 
try both  Indian  and  English,  has  accepted  the  diarchi- 
:  cal  type  of  Government  as  the  best  transitional  device, 
f  The  Delhi  Congress  voicing  the  most  advanced  poli- 
'  tical  opinion  in  India  declared  that,  while  holding  tha^ 
1  the  people  are  ripe  for  the  '.introduction  of  full  pro- 
vincial autonomy,  it  was  yet  prepared  with  a  view  to 
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facilitate  the  passage  of  the  refor  ms  and  to  save  the 
time  which  would  otherwise  be  lost  in  controversy,  to 
leave  the  departments  of  law,  police  and  justice  (  pri- 
sons excepted  )  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment in  all'  provinces  for  a  period  of  six  years.  At 
the  other  extreme,  the  Council  of  the  European  Asso- 
ciation, while  declining  to  believe  that  even  5  per 
cent,  of  the  people  of  India  were  desirous  of  experi- 
mental advance  towards  the  exotic  system  of  repre- 
sentative Government,  recognised  as  practical  men 
that  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  had  crea- 
ted a  situation  in  which  some  forward  step  must  be 
taken,  that  merely  to  increase  facilities  for  irrespon- 
sible criticism  would  be  folly,  and  that  compartmental 
transfer  of  power,  though  it  had  its  own  difficulties, 
seemed  to  be  the  best  means  of  placing  responsibility 
on  Indian  politicians  without  immediately  jeopardis- 
ing the  whole  administration.  Moderate  Indian  opinion 
cordially  welcomed  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  proposals 
and,  while  suggesting  modifications  and  improvements 
therein,  expressed  its  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
start  the  country  on  a  career  of  lasting  and  genuine 
progress.  It  is  thus  clear  that  organised  opinion  of  all 
shades  in  the  country,' with  many  degrees  of  hesitation 
and  many  shades  of  enthusiasm,  approves  on  the 
whole  of  the  diarchical  type  of  Government  proposed 
in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  report  for  the  provinces. 
Opposition  of  Provincial  Governments. 
The  opposition  to  the  diarchic  type  of  Government 
has  come  from  the  Provincial  Governments.    It  is  not 
necessary  to  wade  through  their  despatches  to  the 
Government  of  India.    The  minute  of  the  Heads  of 
five  Provincial  Governments  drawn  up  after  the  Delhi 
Conference,  dismissed  the  diarchio  experiment  out- 
lined in  the   Montagu-Chelmsford  report  with  an 
almost  contemptuous  gesture.    The  two  other  Heads 
of  Provincial  Governments  who  were  present  at  the 
Delhi  Conference,  Lord  Ronaldshay  and  Sir  Edward 
Gait,  alone  among  provincial  Governments,  had  a;good 
word  to  say  for  the  diarchic  experiment.  The  Govern- 
ment of  Lord  Pentland  vehemently  rejected  the  sug- 
gestion and  so  did  the  Government  of  Lord  Willing- 
don  in  Bombay.    Sir  Ibrahim  Rahimtoola  dissented 
from  the  wholesale  condemnation  by  his  colleagues  of 
the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme,  bat  in  view  of  their 
objections  suggested  an  alternative  of  his  own.  The 
alternative  schemes  proposed  by  the  Beads  of  Provincial 
Governments  except,  those  of  Bengal  and  Bihar,  omit 
the  transfer  of  any  subjects  to  Ministers.  They  would 
appoint  two  elected  members  to  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil, they  will  increase  the  number  of  members  in  the 
Legislative  Councils,  they  will  throw  open  all  sub- 
jects for  discussion  and  vote,  but  they  woald  accept 
the  resolutions  of  the  Coancils  only  as  recommen- 
datory and  not  as  binding  on  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment.    Sir    Ibrahim    Rahimtoola  goes  somewhat 
further  and  thinks  that  it  would  be  a  great  improve- 
ment if  the  division  of  reserved  and  transferred  sub- 
jects was  carried  to  the  largely  elected  Legislative 
Council  instead  of  providing  it  in  the  Executive 
Government.    In  other  words,  the  resolutions  of  the 
Legislative  Council  would  be  binding  on  Government 
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n  the  cage  of  transferred  subjects  but  only  recommen- 
datory in  the  case  of  reserved  ones.  Bnt  there  will 
be  no  Ministers  responsible  to  the  Legislature.  The 
Congress.  Moslem  League  scheme  did  not  con- 
template diarchy  but  it  proposed  to  make  resolu- 
tions of  the  Legislative  Councils  on  all  subjects 
binding  on  the  Executive  Government,  subject  to 
the  Governor's  veto.  The  Provincial  Governments' 
scheme  and  Sir  Ibrahim's  scheme,  are  weakened 
forms  of  that  scheme. 

The  Government  of  India's  Despatch. 
The  opening  passages  of  the  Government  of 
India's  despatch  are  more  approprate  to  a  meta- 
physical disquisition  than  to  a  State  document. 
Their  ingenious  arguments  about  what  is  dualism  and 
what  is  non-dualism  in  Government  would  do  credit 
to  a  professor  of  the  Vedanta.  The  Government  of 
India  themselves  claim  that  their  proposals  amount 
to  a  sort  of  visishtadwaitism.  «•  We  found  on  examin- 
ation," they  observe,  "  that  pure  dualism  would  be 
burdensome  by  reasons  of  divided  councils  and  the 
results  of  inexperience.  What  we  seek,  therefore,  is 
such  modifications  of  dualism  as  will  introduce  the 
necessary  elasticity  and  get  rid  if  its  worst  inconve- 
niences without  confusing  or  disguising  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  the  two  parts  of  the  Government." 
The  despatch  abounds  in  sentences  of  this  kind  which 
may  mean  anything  or  nothing.  Sometimes  the 
despatch  betrays  a  curions  discrepancy  between  pro- 
fession and  proposal.  Here  are  two  instances.  "Pare 
separatism  on  the  financial  side,"  we  are  told  in 
paragraph  32,  «  seems  to  us  also  an  impossibility  if 
the  public  interests  are  to  be  safeguarded."  In  para- 
graph 57,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  laid  down  that  "within 
each  province,  each  half  of  the  Government 
shoald  have  a  defined  power  of  raising  the  revenue 
to  provide  for  the  expenditure  which  it  considers 
necessary."  Again  in  paragraph  46,we  read  "it 
seems  to  us  inadvisable  to  make  auy  general  offer  of  a 
proportionate  pension  to  men  who  are  transferred  and 
who  may  not  like  to  serve  under  Ministers."  In 
paragraph  48,  it  is  stated  thaf  '«  an  officer  finding  his 
position  unendurable  should  be  entitled  to  apply  to 
the  Government  of  India  for  a  proportionate  pension." 
Contradictions  of  this  kind  (which,  of  course, 
can  be  explained  away)  are  not  infrequent  in  this 
extraordinary  despatch.  The  rapid  transformations  of 
ideas  in  the  despatch  make  one  giddy.  We  frankly 
say  that  we  are  unable  to  make  head  or  tail  out  of 
some  passages.  We  do  not  seem  to  be  alone  in  this 
disability,  for  Sir  Sankaran  Nair  in  his  minnte  of 
dissent  often  finds  it  necessary  to  prefix  a  subjunctive 
to  his  statements  of  the  positions  of  his  colleagues  with 
with  which  he  is  unable  to  concur.  The  scheme 
recommended  in  the  despatch  has  few  points  of  contact 
with  the  opinions  of  the  Heads  of  Provinces  or 
of  any  non-official  school  of  Indian  politics.  The 
only  document  in  this  collection  betweeu  which  and 
the  despatch  we  are  able  to  discern  some  similarity 
of  ideas  is  the  memorandum  of  the  Council  of  the 
European  Association. 

THE  POSITION  OF  MINISTERS. 

Diarchy  as  a  transitional  device  in  provincial 
Governments  has  been,  as  pointed  out  above,  accepted 


by  non-official  opinion  in  India,  Indian  and  Earopan. 
We  need  not,  therefore,  examine  the  arguments  of 
the  Government  of  India  in  over-ruling  the  plea 
against  it  advanced  by  all  the  provincial  Governments 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Bengal,  and  Bihar 
and  Orissa.  We  can  hardly  believe  that  Parliament 
will  agree  to  reopen  the  subject.  If  it  does,  the 
whole  question  of  reform  will  be  thrown  once  again 
into  the  melting-pot.  We' reserve  the  consideration  of 
what  subjects  should  be  transferred  to  the  charge 
of  Ministers  until  we  come  to  examine  the 
recommendations  of  the  Feetham  Committee 
and  the  Government  of  India's  views  thereon.  The 
question  for  immediate  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  Government  of  India's  despatch  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned,  is,  what,  if  any, 
are  the  -  changes  in  the  position  of  Ministers 
in  relation  to  the  Legislative  Council,  the  Execntive 
Council  and  the  Governor  personally,  proposed  by 
the  Government  of  India,  as  compared  with  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
their  joint  report;  and  h^w  do  these  changes  affect 
their  powers  of  usefulness,  favourably  or  detrimentally? 
To  begin  with,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  report  that  Ministers  would  be  appointed 
for  the  life-time  of  the  legislative  councils.  The  radi- 
cal wing  of  Indian  politicians  who  dominated  the 
Delhi  Congress  demanded  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  reformed  Councils,  the  principle  of 
the  responsibility  or  Ministers  to  the  Legislature 
should  come  into  effect  in  the  provinces.  For  quite 
different  reasons,  the  Council  of  the  European  Associ 
ationin  their  final  statement  on  the  Montagn-Chelms- 
ford  scheme  threw  out  the  same  suggestion,  though 
they  intimated  that  the  majority  opinion  in  the  Asso- 
ciation inclined  to  the  view  that  this  would  be  pre- 
mature and  lead  to  practical  difficulties  in  working 
if  immediately  adopted.  The  Government  of  India, 
however,  have  adopted  the  recommendation  of  the 
Delhi  Congress  on  the  extraordinary  ground  that  the 
idea  of  amenability  to  constituents  rather  than  the 
legislature  strikes  them  as  strange  to  English  poli- 
tical theory  (  as  if  there  are  not  many  other  things 
much  more  strange  to  that  theory  in  their  proposals) 
and  that  in  view  of  the  inexperience  of  the 
electorate  compared  with  the  legislature,  and 
also  of  its  communal  character,  as  most  unlikely 
to  bear  much  fruit  in  practice.  Almost  in  the 
very  next  sentence,  Government  admit  that  it 
is  very  hard  to  foresee  how  communalism  in 
electorates  and  legislatures  will  deflect  their  working 
in  India  from  the  ways  familiar  to  English  experience. 
But  they  lightly  pass  over  this  difficulty  with  the 
remark  that  they  feel  bound  at  all  events  to  proceed 
on  the  assumption  that  a  Minister  who  finds  himself 
at  variance  with  the  views  of  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  control  his  legislation  and  his  supply  and  to 
pass  votes  of  censure  upon  his  administration  will 
recognise  that  he  must  make  way  for  a  more  accept- 
able successor.  This  easy-going  way  of  leaving  every- 
thing to  chance  with  regard  to  the  Minister  is  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  meticulous  care  with  which 
the  most  remote  possibilities  are  provided  against  i1* 
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the  case  of  the  Members  of  the  Executive  Council 
and  of  the  Public  Services  and  certain  other  interests 
j  which  we  need  not  specify  here.    We  think  that  the 
proposal  of  the  joint  report  should  be  adhered  to  in 
order  that  members  of  the  Legislative  Councils  as 
well  as  prospective  Ministers  may  have  time  to  adjust 
themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things.    Some  oE  the 
>  other  important  changes  proposed  in  the  despatch 
affecting,  all  of  them  more  or  lees  adversely,  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Minister,  are:  the  increase  in  the  number 
'  of  official  members  in  the  Executive  Council,  avow- 
*  edly  as  a  set-off  to  Indian  influence  in  the  Govern- 
j  ment ;  the  leaving  open  the  question  of  the  salary  and 
i  status  of  Ministers  with  the  invidious  suggestion  that 
they  need  not  be  on  the  same  level  as  those  of  mem- 
i  bers  of  the  Executive  Council  ;  the  powers  of  dis- 
i  missal  of  Ministers  and  resumption  of  their  portfolios 
\  proposed  to  be  vested  in  the  Governor  ;  the  state  of 
1  financial  isolation  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  place  the 
J  Minister  ;  and  the  privileged  position  sought  to  be 
L  assigned  to  officers  serving  under  Ministers.  We  shall 
I  deal  with  these  and  others  of  the  kind  in  the  next 
issue. 

\  SIR  ALEXANDER  CARDEW  ON  THE  REFORM 
}  SCHEME. 


(Bv  Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar). 
Sir  Alexander  Cardew's  note  on  the  Montagu- 

Chelmsford  Scheme,  attached  to  the  papers  of  the 
i  Government  of  Madras,  which  are  among  the  appen- 
dices to  the  Government  of  India's  Despatch  on  the 
J  |  reports  of  the  Sonthborongh  Committees,  challenges 
.  attention  because  of  his  appeal  to  Indian  philosophy 
J  and  religion  in  support  of  his  view  that  India  is  not 
.  fit  for  even  a  gradual  advance  towards  a  democratic 
'.  form  of  government.  He  accepts  the  policy  embo- 
>  died  in  the  declaration  of  the  20th  of  August,  1917. 

He  sees  no  reason  why  all  should  not  "  desire  to  see 
s  India  gradually  advance  towards  democracy.  "  But 
J  he  thinks  that  the  stable  foundations  for  such  advance 
{  to  be  either  real  or  beneficent  do  not  exist  at  present 
,  in  India. 

His  grounds  in  support  of  that  view  may  be  shortly 
1  stated  here.  He  thinks  that  the  democratic  idea, 
i  which  regards  the  individual  man,  irrespective  of  his 
1  birth  or  status,  as  of  equal  worth  with  other  men 
\  entitling  him  to  full  opportunity  to  allow  him  to 
:  obtain  his  full  development  in  life,  is  opposed  to  the 
Indian  philosophy  of  life,  because  that  philosophy 
'  does  not  accept  that  idea  but  determines  irrevocably 
1  a  man's  status  and  consequently  his  value  in  life  by 
his  birth  and  caste. 

Assuming  for  the  moment  that  Sir  Alexander's 
statement  of  that  philosophy  is,  whether  absolutely 
i  or  substantially,  correct,  his  conclusion  would  be 
correct  too  as  inevitably  following  from  his  premises, 
only  if  we  accepted  democracy  to  mean  an  end  in 
itself,  not  a  means.  Sir  Alexander  himself  regards 
it  as  a  means  to  an  end,  because,  in  setting  out  to 
show  that  stable  conditions  for  even  a  gradual  ad- 
vance towards  democracy  are  at  present  absent  iu 
'  India,  he  is  careful  to  point  out  that  the  advance 


should  be  "  real  or  beneficent."    That  can  only 
mean  that  it  must  be  real  or  beneficent  as  leading  by 
the  sure  and  gradaal  steps  of  democratic  forms  to  a 
beneficent  end.    If  then  gradual  advance  towards 
democracy  is  a  means  to  a  beneficent  end,  what  is 
that  end  ?    Sir  Alexander  is  right  in  regarding  that 
end  as  consisting  in  the  maximum  development  of 
each  individual  in  life.    That  maximum  development 
means  his  attainment  to  the  life  of  a  moral  being, 
moral,  not  in  the  popular  sense  of  being  virtuous, 
but  as  a  citizen  seeking  and  finding  his  good  in  the 
common  good  and  working  for  it  in  that  social  and 
civic  spirit.    The  function  of  government  is  to  enable 
the  individual  to  attain  such  development.  There- 
fore the  question  is — what  is  the  form  of  govern- 
ment   which    alone    so   enables    the  individual  ? 
Not    the     paternal    system     because    it  forces 
morality — even    where    morality    and   not  self- 
interest)  is    its  motive    force — on    the  individual 
instead    of   enabling    him   to   attain    by  his  own 
activity  this  maximum  moral  development.  Forced 
morality  is  no  morality  because  it  is  morality  born 
of  the  bondage  of  fear.    It  is  slavery.   Moral  develop- 
ment means  the  disinterested  performanc3   by  an 
individual  of  self-imposed  duties.    That  end  is  not 
secured  but  is  retarded  where  the  government  under 
which  the  individual  lives  being  paternal  treats  him 
as  a  subject,  not  as  a  citizen,  and  strives  to  make 
him  loyal,  not  an  intelligent  patriot.    This  inherent 
sin  of  all  forms  of  Government  which  are  not  demo- 
cratic has  been  dwelt  upon  by  all  the  best  writers 
on  the  subject  but  by  none  perhaps  so  wisely  as  by 
T.  H.  6Green  in  his  lectures  on  political  obligation, 
where,  after  pointing  out  that  "the  real  function  of 
Government  being  to  maintain  conditions  of  life  in 
which  morality  shall  be  possible  and  morality  consis- 
ting in  the  disinterested  performance  of  self-imposed 
duties,  'paternal  government'  does  its  best  to  make  it 
impossible  by  narrowing  the  room  for  the  self-imposi- 
tion of  duties  and  for  the  play  of  disinterested  moti- 
ves," he  says: — 

"  If  the  law  which  regulates  private  relationa  and  its  ad- 
ministration are  eo  equally  applied  to  all,  that  all  who  are 
capable  of  a  common  interest  are  prompted  by  that  interest 
to  conform  to  the  law,  the  result  is  still  only  the  loyal  sub- 
ject as  distinct  from  the  intelligent  patriot,  i.  e.  as  distinct 
from  the  man  who  so  appreciates  the  good  which  in  common 
with  others  he  derives  from  the  state — from  the  nation  or- 
ganised in  the  form  of  a  self-governing  commanity  to  which 
he  belongs — as  to  have  a  passion  for  serving  it,  whether  in 
the  way  of  defending  it  from  external  attack  or  developing  it 
from  within.  The  citizens  of  the  Roman  Empire  were  loyal 
subjects  ;  the  admirable  maintenance  of  private  rights  made 
them  that ;  bat  they  were  not  intelligent  patriots,  and  chiefly 
because  they  were  not,  the  Empire  fell.  That  active  interest 
in  the  service  of  the  state,  which  makes  patriotism  in  the 
better  sense,  can  hardly  arise  while  the  individual's  relation 
to  the  state  is  that  of  a  passive  recipient  of  protection  in  the 
exercise  of  his  rights  of  person  and  property.  While  this  is 
the  case,  he  will  give  no  thanks  for  the  protection  which  he 
will  come  to  take  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  and  will  only  be  cons- 
cious of  it  when  it  descends  upon  him  with  some  unusual  de- 
mand for  service  or  payment,  and  then  he  will  be  conscious  of 
it  in  the  way  of  resentment.  If  he  is  to  have  a  higher  feeling; 

of  political  duty,  he  must  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  state. 
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If  democracy  means  the  active  participation  of  the 
citizen  in  the  state  for  the  maximum  development 
of  his  moral  being  and  for  the  durability  of  the  state 
and  as  snch  is  ^the  only  proper  and  effectual  means 
to  that  beneficent  end,  the  fundamental  principle  of  it 
must  in  application  hold  good  in  the  case  of  all 
human  beings,  even  of  those  whose  view  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  life  does  not  accept  that  principle.  A  people's 
view  of  the  philosophy  of  life  arises  ont  of  their  reli- 
gion; and  religion,  in  spite  of  diverse  creeds,  is  based  on 
the  idea  that  it  is  and  must  be  one  for  the  whole 
human  race,  and  not  choice  portions  of  it.  Christianity 
as  other  creeds  proceeds  on  that  basis  of  human  life. 
Woald  Sir  AlexanderjCardew  contend  that  Christian- 
ity should  not  be  preached  and  adopted  in  India 
because  Indian  religions  are  hostile  to  it  ?  The  same 
argument  should  hold  good  in  politics.  Democracy  in 
its  genuine  aspects  is  a  religious  principle  and  applies 
to  the  whole  human  race.  Hence  Mr.  Balfour  has 
said  that  "democracies  have  proved  themselves  capa- 
ble of  uniting  over  difficulties  for  the  common  good." 
A  wrong  theory  of  life  is  not  corrected  by  the  mere 
enunciation  of  the  right  theory  of  life  but  by  practice. 
Theory  and  practice  act  and  react  on  each  other  and 
lead  to  new  theories  and  new  practice.  Theories, 
whether  in  religion,  philosophy  or  politics,  are  ideas  ; 
and  the  abstract  ideas  of  man  are  born  of  and  after 
action  and  experience — what  is  called  the  evolution- 
ary process  of  life.  Man  begins  with  a  theory  of  life 
suggested  by  his  environment  and  drops  it  when 
practice  shows  the  theory  to  be  unsound.  The  laws 
and  institutions  of  government  as  the  organisation  of 
life,  are  as  much  his  educators  for  his  attainment  to 
the  sounder  theories  of  the  philosophy  of  life,  as  reli- 
gion and  social  conventions  and  customs.  Nay,  they 
can  be  and  often  are  better  educators.  Because 
whereas  men's  religions  and  social  customs  differ, 
their  political  destiny  ander  one  and  the  same  Govern- 
ment for  all  brings  thetn  into  a  whole,  and  that  unity> 

'  by  enabling  them  to  work  together  for  the  same 
political  end,  enlarges  their  vision  of  life  and  draws 
them  out  of.  the  narrowness  of  creed,  caste,  and  race. 
That  is  the  modern  political  faith.  Where  the  reli- 
gion or  philosophy  of  a  people  has  inured  them  to  the 
idea  that  an  individual's  value  in  life  is  irrevocably 
determined  for  him  by  his  birth,  and  that  value  is 
not  equal  in  the  case  of  all  men,  the  surest  way  of 
removing  the  man  from  the  influence  of  that  idea  is 
not  only  to  present  to  his  mind  the  better  idea  as  a 
theory  but  to  put  him  in  the  situation  to  practice  it 
instead  of  merely  telling  him  that  his  idea  is  opposed 
to  the  latter  and  that  until  he  gives,  it  up  be  js  not 
fit  for  it.  That  forms  the  raison  d'etre  of  the  British 
Government  in  India, — that  alone  justifies  it  and 
gives  it  the  human  and  divine  claim  to  rule  in  India. 

'  If  that  motif  be  weak,  the  government  becomes  a  rule 
by  conquest,  and  the  rulers,  instead  of  removing  the 
pernicious  influence  of  the  Indian  view  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  life  as  to  the  value  of  the  individual,  serve 
but  to  abet  it  in  reality,  by  creating  a  new  caste  of 
the  ruling  race  and  strengthening  that  Indian  view, 

;  while  condemning  that  view  as  narrow,  selfish,  and 
therefore  auti- democratic.    Such  condemnation  need 


not  necessarily  be  insincere.  There  are  Indians  m 
there  are  Englishmen  who  sincerely  believe  that 
Indian  religious  faiths,  social  customs,  and  philoso- 
phy are  unsuited  to  democratic  forms  of  government* 
It  is  unfair  to  say  that  all  of  them  are  influenced  by 
the  indirect  motive  o  fsycophancy  if  they  are  Indians, 
and  race  bias,  if  they  are  Englishmen.  The  fact  is 
that  in  holding  that  view  they  do  not  take  care  either 
to  enquire  into  or  bear  in  mind  the  true  meaning  and 
purpose  of  democracy  and  the  introduction  of  its 
forms  by  gradual  stages.  They  commit  the  ordinary 
politician's  error  of  ignoring  the  fact  that  democracy 
is  a  means  to  an  end,  is  the  only  means  for  the  self- 
realisation  of  individuals  and  through  them  of  the 
society  and  the  state  composed  of  them.  And  that 
error  colours  the  whole  of  Sir  Alexander  Cardew's 
Note. 

I  have  so  far  dealt  with  that  Note  on  the  assump- 
tion that  his  view  of  the  Indian  philosophy  of  life  as 
being  anti-democratic  is  correct.  The  correctness  of 
that  view  must  be  examined  on  its  own  merits  if  we 
are  to  meet  his  statement  against  India's  fitness  for 
a  gradual  advance  towards  democracy.  I  reserve  that 
examination  for  the  next  number  of  this  paper, 

THE  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 
II 


(Contributed.) 
In  our  article  on  this  subject  last  week,  we  have 
assumed  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  Govern- 
ment, helpless  in  the  matter  and  their  hands  were 
forced  by  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  and  we  have 
there  already  shown  that  a  far  better  and  more 
economical  way  would  be  to  cover  the  loss,  if  there 
was  one  eventually,  by  taxation  on  exports.  We 
have  shown  there  that  this  would  be  very  much 
cheaper  to  the  ryot  and  the  producer.  We  will  now 
see  if  the  Government  are  really  so  helpless  as  they 
say.  Why  does  the  price  of  silver  rise?  Why  should 
we  buy  it  if  it  is  high  ?  :Let  us  take  up  the  .first 
question  here  today  viz,  :the  causes  of  the  rise  of 
silver. 

Let  us  examine  the  causes  of  this  rise.  Anyone 
that  looks  into  the  subject  will  find  that  ever  since 
the  Franco-German  war  of  1870-71  silver  has  been 
steadily  declining.  The  reason  was  the  adoption  by 
Germany  of  the  Gold  Standard.-  The  decline  was 
at  first  gradual  as  besides  China  and  India,  America 
was  in  favour  of  retaining  silver  in  the  currency,  and 
there  were  many  other  countries  particularly  the 
countries  of  Europe,  known  as  the  Latin  Union  to 
students  of  currency  matters,  that  used  large  quan- 
tities of  silver  for  currency.  However,  the  discovery 
of  new  chemical  and  metallurgical  processes  led  to 
large  quantity  of  silver  being  produced,  not  from 
purely  silver  mines,  but  from  copper,  lead  and  zinc 
mines  and  as  a  by-product  of  these  metals.  There- 
fore, so  long  as  it  paid  to  extract  these  nietals,~the 
silver  was  also  produced  as  a  by-product  although 
nobody  would  have  cared  to  work  the  mines  for  the 
silver  itself.  This  continued  increase  in  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  led  to  a  continued  and^since  1885,  a 
more  rapid  fall  in  price.    Under  the  pressure  of  the 
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silver  mine-owners  of  America,  their  Government 
passed  a  law  requiring  the  purchase  of  certain  quan- 
tities of  silver  on  account  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment but  such  bolstering  up  of  prices  conld  not  go 
on  for  long  and  even  that  rich  Government  had  to 
Resist  from  the  attempt  to  support  the  price  of  silver. 
The  continued  decline  in  the  price  of  the  metal  so 
-disorganised  the  finances  of  India  that  our  Govern- 
ment  appointed  Commissions  to  devise  remedies 
and  as  a  result  India  practically  threw  over  silver 
and  adopted  the  gold  standard  with  16d    worth  of 
gold  as  the  theoretical  unit  of  value.    Japan,  that 
had  just  then  come  out  of  the  China-Japan  war  and 
-was  a  debtor  in  gold  to  England  and  had  need  of 
further  gold  loans  to  build  up  its  industries,  then  saw 
the  necessity  of  itself  adopting  the  gold  standard. 
Japan  was  followed  by  the  Straits  Settlements,  the 
Philippines,  Siam  and  Mexico,  until  today  the  only 
•silver-standard  country  in  the  world  of  any  economic 
importance  is  China. 

During  this  period  1894— 1914,  as  will  be  seen, 
one  country  after  another  discarded  silver  as  currency 
and  one  would  think  that  silver  must  have  continu- 
ously declined  during  this  period,  but  this  was  not  so. 
Between  1900  and  1906  silver  rose  from  about  22d 
to  over  33d.  Again  between  1910  and  1913  it  rose 
-from  23d  to  over  29d  and  a  careful  study  of  silver 
movements  of  these  two  periods  would  "have  given 
our  authorities  a  clue  to  the  possible  movements  of 
silver  during  this  war  and  saved  us  the  very  serious 
mistakes  in  the  management  of  our  currency  that 
have  brought  us  to  the  present  pass. 

Both  these  big  rises  were  due  to  war  and  its 
-effects,  the  first  to  the  Russo-Japanese  war  and  the 
-second  to  the  Balkan  wars  that  started  with  hostilities 
between  Italy  and  Turkey  in  1911. 

Why  do  Wars  raise  Silver  ? 
Wars  raise  silver  as  they  do  every  other  commodity 
hy  creating  a  sudden1  big  and  peremptory  demand 
for  it-  As  the  sudden  provisions  of  clothes  or  boots 
for  millions  of  men  raise  the  prices  of  cloth  and 
leather,  so  the  sudden  need  of  large  amounts  of  sub- 
sidiary coins  for  payment  to  the  troops  raises  the 
price  of  silver.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that 
even  in  gold  standard  countries  like  England  the 
coins  below  the  half  sovereign  are  all  of  silver  and 
it  is  this  silver  that  is  most  needed  in  payment  of 
daily  wages  to  large  masses  of  men  that  a  war  mo- 
bilises in  the  field.  This  is  not  all.  Military  acti- 
vities, as  we  have  all  seen  during  the  past  5  years, 
lead  to  great  activity  in  all  lines  of  industry  and  call 
for  larger  number  of  hands  and  at  higher  and  higher 
wages.  Therefore  payments  to  this  indnstrial  army 
call  for  further  subsidiary  coinage  i.  e.  for  still  more 
silver.  The  prosperity  of  these  classes  tends  to  larger 
purchases  by  them  of  articles  more  or  less  made  of 
silver.  This  same  activity  of  general  trade  and  in- 
dustry leads  to  large  demands  for  raw  materia  Is  and 
consequently  to  increased  earnings  by  agricultural 
countries  like  India  and  China  and  consequent  de- 
mand for  more  than  their  usual  quotas  of  silver  by 
these  big  countries. 


In  short,  the  rises  in  the  price  of  silver  that  cnf- 
minated  in  the  above  two  cases  in  1906  and  1913 
respectively,  were  both  originally  started  by  wars  and 
the  greatly  increased  activity  in  all  trade  and  in- 
dustry that  wars  always  bring  about.  The  same  has 
happened  in  this  war.  Only,  as  it  has  been  out  of  alt 
proportion  a  far  greater  war  than  any  yet  known  its 
effects  on  trading,  industrial  and  agricultural  activities 
have  been  similarly  far  greater. 

The  effect  on  the  Indian  demand  for  silver  has 
been  extraordinary,  and  that  because  while  India 
reqaired  silver  for  coinage  as  well  as  for  trade 
purposes,  even  in  normal  times,  it  was  now  itself 
actively  engaged  in  war  with  over  a  million  men  in  the 
field  and  millions  of  others  mobilised  in  the  various 
services  and  industries  to  snpply  much-needed  food- 
stuffs and  munitions.  The  Indian  demand  for  silver 
was  already  large  in  pre-war  days  and  practically 
ruled  the  silver  market  in  those  days,  India  taking 
from  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  the  annual  silver 
production  of  the  world.  Since  the  war  has  beea 
in  full  swing,  India  has  taken  increasing  quantities 
and  last  year  it  took  up  more  silver  than  the  whole 
world's  production  for  1318.  This,  coming  at  a 
time  when  all  the  belligerent  nations  have  been 
taking  up  considerable  quantities  of  silver  for 
subsidiary  coinage,  has  brought  about  the  present 
difficalt  situatiou  in  the  silver  market.  India  has 
raised  the  price  of  silver  against  itself  by  its  own 
purchases  on  an  unheard-of  scale.  If  India  did  not 
buy  or  refused  to  buy  above  a  given  figure  the 
market  for  silver  cannot  be  long  maintained  over 
40«tf,  if  even  that.  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble 
to  study  closely  the  economic  situation  in  the 
periods  after  silver  has  tonched  its  highest  in  1936 
and  1913,  will  see  that  in  a  comparatively  short 
period  prices  declined  to  very  low  levels.  The 
superficial  observer  will  attribute  them  to  the 
canses  immediately  striking  the  eye  viz.,  the  American 
crisis  in  1907  and  the  failure  of  the  Indian  Specie 
Bank  (then  the  highest  single  operator  in  silver)  in 
1913.  To  any  one  that  cares  to  look  deeper  it  will 
be  soon  clear  that  these  were  not  themselves  cause* 
but  were  merely  couseqaences  of  the  fundamental 
cause  viz,  the  termination  of  hostilities  and  the 
gradual  re-adjustment  of  the  economic  situation  and 
the  consequent  contraction  of  industrial  activities 
and  of  credits.  This  is  sore  to  happen  again.  Already 
the  re-adjustment  process  has  begun.  The  first 
stages  will  be  slow  as  there  are  still  millions  of 
of  men  in  the  fighting  line,  but,  shortly  after  the 
final  signing  of  peace,  the  re-adjustment  will  be 
more  marked  and  as  prices  of  commodities  and  wa«^es 
get  re-adjusted  to  lower  levels,  the  demand  for 
silver  will  fall  off  and  prices  will  follow  suit. 
Daring  the  war,  various  circumstances  have  tended 
to  hold  back  supplies  from  the  world  market, 
particularly  the  Mexican  supplies.  The  supply  i«* 
therefore  likely  to  increase  just  when  the  demand 
is  likely  to  diminish.  If,  therefore,  India  can  only 
postpone  its  purchases  for  a  time  it  is  likely  to  get 
its  silver  much  cheaper.  Then,  why  should  it  help 
the  silver-profiteers  to  cut  its  own  throat  by  insisting 
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on  baying  now  at  what  are  cornering  prices.  This 
brings  and  to  oar  second  question  viz.  Why  should 
we  bay  silver  at  extravagant  rates? 

Can  we  not  .  defer  the  purchases  as  any  sane 
Merchants  will  do  when  purchasing  his  stock  ?  We 
shall  take  np  this  point  in  our  next. 

.  ' 
THE  SAMKHYA  SYSTEM. 


(#y  Mr.  Narmadashankar  D.  Mehta  b.a.) 

Indian  Philosophy  with  its  three  phases  of 
realism  and  phenomenalism  depicted  in  tbe  Nyaya- 
Vaisheshika,  the  Samkbya-Yoga  and  the  Vedanta 
systems  respectively,  is  hardly  studied  in  these  days  in 
its  entirety.  Ths  result  is  that  the  popular  knowledge 
of  Indian  philosophy  is  centralized  in  the  Vedanta 
systenr  as  propounded  by  that  eminent  theologian 
and  philosopher,  Sankara,  and  the  independent  con- 
ceptions of  realism  and  idealism Of  the  other  ortho- 
dox schools  have  remained  in  the  background.  Dr. 
Bhandarkar  rightly  deplores  that  "the  Sanikhya 
Philosophy  has  long  been-  driven  away  from  the 
curriculum  of  Sanskrit  students  oh  this  side  of  India, 
and  that  he  has  not  heard  of  any  Sbastri  in  the 
Maratbi  or  Gnjrati  country  having  devoted  himself 
to  pAi  and  nearly  all  know   bnt  little  about  it." 

The  Samkhya  system,  however,  has  been  interwoven 
in  the  Sroritis,  Itihasas  and  Pnranas,  and  the  power- 
ful hold  which  it  maintains  on  the  Indian  orthodox 
mi-ad — consciously  or  ;  unconsciously — is  inferable 
frop  the  daily  offer  of  oblation  of  water  to  a  number 
of  Samkhya  teachers  by  orthodox  Brahmins.  Tbe 
Pnranic  Hinduism  and  Tantra  or  Agama  literature  of 
the  Hindus,  admit  the  validity  of  tbe  twenty-five  ele- 
ments of  the  Samkhyas  although  they  add  some  eleven 
more, as  anterior  evolutes.  Even  Sankaracharya  sees 
in  the  Sam  khya  system  a  powerful  and  honourable  foe 
to  his  Vedant  system  on  account  of  (i)  the  close  proxi- 
mity of  its  teaching  with  the  Upanishads  j  (ii)  its 
rationalism  ^and  (iii)  the  traditional  veneration  iti 
whjch  it  is  held. 

That  each  a  system  should  remain  unexplored  by 
Indian  students  is  unpardonable,  and  Professor 
Keith  deserves  great  credit  for  revealing  this  heri- 
tage of  India  with  great  perspicuity.  HTs  book 
discasseB  the  subject  from  historical,  traditional 
and  critical  stand-points,  and  all  available  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  appears  to  have  been  utilized. 
Mr.  Keith  ;  finds  the  genesis  of  Samkhya  ideas  in 
the  Upanishads,  but  a  careful  analysis  of  the  Vedic 
literature  reveals  that  the  conception  of  cosmic  sub- 
stance of  an  indeterminate  form  with  the  principle 
of  life  involved  in  it  is  as  old  as  the  Rigveda.  In  the 
strcr$taiS'*:(Rigveda  X.  1 1.180)  the  dark  indeterminate- 
cosmic  stuff  is  represented  as  growing  from  within 
ami  giving  birth  to  the  primeval  seed  of  intellect. 
This  idea  is  more  akin  to  the  Samkhya  Prakriti  or 
Pradh  ana  than  to  the  Vedantic  Maya  which  in  itself 
has  no  basic  reality.  The  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween the  Vedanta  and  the  Samkhya  systems  both  Of 
which  base  themselves  on  the  Upanishads*  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  Brahman  of  tbe  Vedant  is  Absolute  and 
capable  of  explaining  the  mnltiform  world  of  egoe 
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and  nbn-egoes;  while1  the  Samkhya  posits  Pradhana  as 
the  opposite  of  Purusha  or  spirit.    This  dualism  hae 
led  to  ontological  and  epistemological  differences  bf^ 
opinion,  and  the  summum  bdrium  of  the  Samkhyas 
consists  in    absolate    isolation  of   spirit  without 
content    whereby    it    \i  reduced    to  non-entity. 
Mr.  Keith  remarks   that  "in  following  the"  doctrine 
of  the  Upanishads  that  true  knowledge  involves  the^ 
denial  of  individuality,  the  Samkhya  system  leads 
itself  into  the  difficult  position  that  it  thus  really 
denies  the  reality  of  itfs  system  of  many  spirits  since- 
there  can  be  ho  multiplicity  without  individuality 
to  distinguish  the  several  members  of  th©  group  of* 
spirits.    In  the  Upanishads,  on  the  contrary,  the 
idea  is1  justifiable  since  the  denial  of  individuality ;  isv' 
due  to  the  fact  that  all  seemiug  individuals  are  really 
merely  one  single  self.    In  the  Upanishads,  more-" 
over,  there  is  a  real  possibility  of  the  binding  of  the 
self  ;  whether  the-  bonds  be  real  of  merely  illusory., 
still   in    tbe  first   case    they  can    be  destroyed 
in  tbe   appropriate   manner  and    in  the  second, 
the  false   belief   can   be   removed   by  knowledge 
but  the  Samkhya  denies  any  real  connection  what- 
ever, and  while- it,  therefore^  leaves  it  to  be  assumed! 
that  tbe  apparent  connection  is  caused  by  ignorance, 
it  does  not,  like  the  Vedanta,  elevate  that  ignorance 
into  a  metaphysical  entity  thas  leaving  its  existence 
even  on  the  basis  of  the  system  unexplained". 

The  second  stage  of  the  Samkhya  philosophy  may  be=  ' 
designated  as  associated  with  the  Buddhistic  period 
of  Indian  civilization.    The  preliminary  enquiry  of 
Gautamaas  to  the  solution  of  the  world  enigma  through 
various  Brah manic  teachers,  among  whom  Arid  iss  '. 
definitely  mentioned,  implies  that  before  achieving, 
enlightenment  Gautama  had  -  come  in  contact  with 
the  Samkhya  principles  coupled  with  the  belief  in  the 
personal    supreme    divinity  of   qualified  dualism^ 
The  causal  series  of  Buddhism  commencing  with 
ignorauce  and  ending  in  misery  with  its  consequential1 
pessimism,  has  close  affinity  to  the  Samkhya  theory  > 
of  bondage,  but  in  point  of  psychological  conception* 
the  Samkhya  is  more  advanced  than  Buddhism. 

Before  we  reach  the  third  stage  of  the  Samkhya  sys- 
tem as  revealed  in  the  Mahabharat  it  may  be  noted  that.  . 
the  long  period  intervening  between  the  Upanishads 
and  the  great  epic  justifies  the  assumption  that  there 
was  one  form  of  doctrine  which  cannot  definitely  be  , 
named  Samkhya  and  from  which  both  the  Samkhya 
and  Buddhism  were  derived.    The  Samkhya  of  the 
epic  period  associated  with  hoary  sages  some  of  whom 
have  gone  to  the  limbo  of  mythology,  has  a  tinge  of: 
theism  in  as  muoh  as  in  some  places  the  twentysixth  i 
principle  viz,  God  ortrr.  g^qr  is  admitted.   Mr.  Keith's 
inference  that  Kapila,  the  reputed  traditional  author  , 
of  the  Samkhya  system,  is  probably  not  a  historical 
personage  is  justifiable    in  the   existing   stage   of  I, 
our    knowledge.    The  reference  to  Kapila  in  the 
Svetasvatara    Upanisbad  is  dubious,  and  the  text 
really  refers  to  the  primeval  being  Hiranyagarbha 
( golden-hueU  )  of  '  which  Kabila    (  yellow  )  is   a  , 
synonym.    As  regards  the  real  nature  of  the  system  . 
of  Samkhya  as  taught  in   the  epic   two  different 
views  are  propounded  :—  (i)  Garbe  is  of  opinion 
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it  merely  a    popularizing    and,  cor- j 

of  the  true  Samkhya  and  that  it  is  uu- , 
rah'manic  in  character^  having  been  influenced  to\ 
large  extent  by  the  Kshatriyas  ;  while  (ii)  Dehlman, 
>lds  thatitis'e^gen^iiy  a  science  of  the  Brahman,. 
•ahraaVidya,  but  it  is  atthe  -  same-  time  based  on 
gic,  Anvikshika,  and-  while  it  never  abandons 
aditional -fouffdatious  (only  once*  add  that  on  the 
Ictrine  of  Ahimsa,  which  he  supports  against, 
action,  is  Kapila  pronouuoed  the .  holder  of  an 
aorthodox  view  in  the  epic)  still  it  freely  nses  4he 
^dctssefl  Of  teksotiing.: 

Neither  o£  thejwo  views  is  anstaioablei.  The 
imkhya'of  the  epicls The  resnit  of  gradual  growth  in  I 
ffereht  en'virenmehts  aiid  tihe  charge  Of  Kshatriya 
fluence  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Vedantic  teaching 
t'the  ttpanishads  that  Atman  equals  Brahman.  .It  is 
'<&t&cornupti0ns)t  a  purer  preceding  doctrine  as  is  snp- 
osed  by  Professor  Garbe.  Nor  is  the  Samkhya  doc- 
ine  of  ythe  epic  identical  with  th;e  doctrine  of  At  ma 
rahman  of  the  absolute  pantheists.  Mr.  Keith 
ghtly  holds  that  "  the  Samkhya  of  the  epic  is  a 
inception  based  entirely  on  the  view  of  the  difference 
itween  subject  and  object  and  that  this",  conception 
as  formed  independently  of  the  existing  Attna- 
rab man  philosophy,  or  at  least  in  conscious  re- 
gion of  it/'   :  ; 

Lastly,  we  reach  the  stage  of  classical  Samkhya 
j  taught  in  the  Karika  of  ishwarkrishna  and  the 
iter  Samkhya  Sutra.  Since  Ishwarkrishna,  who; 
.onrished  in  450  A.  I),  we  have  not  come  across  any 
idependeht  thinker  of  the  Samkhya  school  except 
se  all-round  scholar  Vachaspati  Mishra  of  the  9th 
entnry  albd  the  ascetic  Vijnanabhikshu  of  the  16th 
eutury.  Vachaspati  Mishra  was  a  clear  independent 
feinker,  and  had  no  undue  leaning  towards  any 
jstem  ;  while  Vijoanabhikshu  was  an  eclectic 
milosopher  who  propounded  a  special  school  oi 
Vedanta  called  Avibhagadwaita  in  which  he  tries 
lb  unify  the  teaching  of  the  six  orthodox  schools  lay- 
ing ,  stress  On  the  Samkhya-Yoga  view  of  the 
.iosmos  and  rejecting  the  Mayavada  of  Samkara. 

The  get-up  of  the  book  is  excellent  and  the  exposition 
s lucid.  A  few  stories  relating  to  the  personal  teaching 
lapila — whether  we  regard  him  as  a  historic  person- 
\ge  or  a  mythic  divinity— from  the  Puranas  e.  ff.,  his 
eaching  to  his  mother  Devhuti  on  the  Bindn  lake, 
di  his  stoic  reply  to  Mann  Vaivaswat  who  intended 
to  keep  the  sage  in  a  palace  for  the  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  sovereignty  of  the  upper  world,  would  have 
'dded  to  the  charm  of  the  book,  for  in  our  opinion 
ipecnlative  philosophy  Without  its  realistic  setting 
loes  not  appeal  to  the  Indian  mind.  It  has  been 
rightly  stated'  that  the  Veda  requires  exposition 
ibrongb  Itihasas  and  Puranas  lest  the  bald  doctrine 
Sf  the  Veda  be  devoid  of  its  practical  application 
in  life.  A 


FRANCHISE  FOR  INDIAN  WOMEN.  • 
The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer* 

iKr,  .  ...  ..:  :  m 

On  behalf  of  the  membeie  of  the  45  Branches  of  the  Wo- 
men's  Indian  Association,  all  of  which  have  signed  requisitions 


ia  favour  of  women  suffrage,    I  protest  Tigourously  against 
the  decision  of  the  Sduthhoroagh  Committee  that  the  franchise' 
shall  nut  be  extended  to  women,  because,  forsooth*  «'  the  social ; 
conditions  of  India  Make  it  premature. ''    la  this  handfdl  of/ 
men  better  able  to  judge  of  these  conditions  than  were, the, 
thousands  of  Indian  delegates  to  the  Bombay  and  Delhi  Cdn-r  r 
gressas  ?  These  latter  were  the  fathers,  husbands,  brothers  ainrjf 
6ons  of  the  women  concerned  and,  knowing  at  first  hand  their*, 
social  conditions,  with  full  understanding  of  what  the  neces-' 
sary  steps  to  women's  voting  would  bj,  they  voted  enthusiasti-  > 
cally  for  the  removal  of  the  sex  disqualification  in  all  the  terms., 
of  the  Reform  Scheme  ;   as  also  did  the  men  in  many  Provin* ; 
cial  and  District  Conferences  sush  as  Madras  aud  Bombay. ' 
Are  the  considered  opinions  df  these  representative  bodies  of 
Indian  men  and  women  to  be  United  by  these  few  Committee,* 
members,  some  of  the  Englishman  already  known  to  ba  oppo- 
sed to  the  grant  of  the  vote  even  to  their  own  Englishwoman 
and  who  are  thus  dated  as  behind  the  tim^s  ? 

From  the  natdre  of  the  m<j>rity  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  it  wag  already  so  foregone,  a  conclusion  that  ihey 
would  oppose  the  enfranchisement  of  Indian  women  th^t  im-( 
mediately  after  the  Bombay  Congress  I  had  written  to  the 
suffrage  societies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  pointing  put,, 
that  this  question  must  be  decided  directly  by  Parliament 
and  that  the  women  voters  there  must  insist  on  their  voices 
being  heard  in  support  of.  their  ;  Indian.  Bisters  w.hoseanen- 
foik  had .  so  publicly  showed  their  desire  for  their  political 
frfedom.    I  had.  replies  from  their  societies  promising,  such,? 
support,  and  we  are  not  a  bit   ddwnhearted,  though  fighlly  ' 
iniignant,  at.  the  tempirary  insult  ott Tel  tp  Indian  men  anti> 
woine\  for  it  cannot  be  considered  final  since  it  Ins  evrdeiitly  ' 
been  based  more  on  personal"  prejudices  than  on  conformity" 
with  the  wishes  .of  the  people.,  i  ,       ,  . 

With  regard  to  points  of  detail .  the  Committee  propose 
that  there  shall  be  special  electorates  .-lor.  universities.  Does^ 
it  propose  to  use  woman's  sex  as  a  disqualification  of  every" 
woman  graduate  of  such  universities  ?  Ll  t heir  social  condi- 
tions lave  been  such  as  to  permit  them  to  attend  collages  and 
pass  the  same  stiff  examinations  as  their  brothers,  these  "  soch; 
al  conditions  ''  will  not  debar  them  from  voting  at  an  electirin. 
It  is  impossible  for  such  unfair  and  unjust  differentiation  to v 
remain  unchallenged  in  the  British  Parliament,  or  to  be  acqui- 
esced in  here.    Western  woman  in  India  will  Alio  have 
something  to  say  to  the  authorities  in  England   on  the 
matter.  •      -  - 

There  was  never  a  demand  that  all  women  should  get  the 
franchise— only  that  where  they  possessed  the  Other  qualifica. 
tions  required  from  electors  such  as  payment  of  rates  oryxes,.- 
residence,  and  property  qualifications,  the  fact  that,  they  were- 
women— their  eex — should  not  put  them  ontside  the  pale  of 
rtsponsible  citizenship.  The  number  so  qualified  would  be 
comparatively  few  but  they  would  be  valuable  assets  to  the 
Government  of  the  country  and,  as  Mr.  Hogg  remarked,  at 
the  outeet  of  the  development  of  Self-Government  for  Ipdia  it 
was  advisable  that  sex-disqualification  should  be  removed1. 

If  there  were  some  social  conditions  which  would  prevent 
them  from  ueing  their,  vote,  which  we  deny,  the  very  posses- 
sion of  such  a  right  would  act  as  an  incentive  to  women  to 
change  their  conditions  so  as  to  be  able  to  exercise  their 
power. 

The  Committee  does  not  favour  a  test  of  *' literacy,  "  there-! 
fore  it  cannot  be  the  present  condition  of  women's  education  , 
which  forms  the  barrier  ;  the  qualified  women  would  be  quite 
well  able  to  manage  their  own  affairs  ( and  often  those,  of 
others  !)  and  all  politics  reduce  themselves  to[  the  best  interest" 
of  the  individual. 
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Presumably  the  purdah  system  is  the  excuse  on  which  the 
denial  of  enfranchisement  is  based,  but  onr  women's  societies 
pointed  ont  to  the  Committee  that  Australia  had  given  the 
precedent  of  collecting  women's  votes  at  their  homes  by  speci- 
ally Appointed  officers,  who  in  India  might  be  women  and  so 
this  was  not  an  impassable  objection.  If  this  is  the  "social  con- 
dition "  that  makes  enfranchisement  **  premature  then  a*  it 
will  take  centuries  to  change  it,  women  will  have  to  wait  for 
their  vote  till  then  !  Also,  the  purdah  system  applies  only  to 
part  of  India,  Are  no  women  to  have  a  great  principle  ap- 
plied to  them  because  of  **  the  dog  in  the  manger  "  views  of 
this  Committee  ? 

Protest  meetings  should  and  will  be  held  by  Women's 
Societies  thronghout  India  and  by  men's  also,  and  their  Res- 
olutions be  sent  to  the  Government  of  India,  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  and  the  British  Women  Suffrage  Societies  so  that  this 
decision  may  be  overborne. 

MARGARET  E.  COUSINS 
Acting  Secretary 
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M*.  Montagu's  Budget  Speech:  Mr.  Montagu's 
eech  on  the  Indian  Budget  in  the  House  of  Com- 
ons  on  the  22nd  May  was  as  able  as  It  was  adroit 
skipping  over  some  delicate  matters.  With  re- 
rence  to  the  new  Currency  Commission,  we  think 
lit  the  composition  of  it,  since  announced,  does 
at  all  adequately  provide  for  Indian  interests, 
single  Indian  gentleman,  Mr.  Dalai,  who  has 
en  included  in  it,  represents  one  important  interest, 
it  there  are  others  which  he  in  no  wise  represents. 
m  should  like  an  Indian  economist  and  a  repre- 
ntative  of  the  Indian  mills  to  be  added  to  the  Com- 
ission.  We  appreciate  the  position  allowed  to 
idia  at  the  Peace  Conference.  As  Mr.  Montagu 
ointed  out,  she  not  only  had  separate  access  to  the 
leace  Conference  and  the  King  had  empowered  her 
spresentatives  to  sign  the  peace,  but  as  members  of 
le  British  Empire  delegation  the  Indian  represen- 
tees shared  the  task  of  concerting  the  policy  of  the 
iritish  Empire.  The  Maharaja  of  Bikaner,  Lord 
Kb  a  and  himself,  added  Mr.  Montagu,  had  devoted 
nemselves  all  the  more  concentratedly  to  the  inter- 
ns of  Iq»dia,  because  they  realised  that  they  were 
iipresentatives  of  a  people  not  yet,  unfortunately, 
'ilf-governed.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Montagu 
I  calling  attention  to  the  position  of  Indians  in 
Duth  Africa  which,  he  rightly  declared,  was  lower 
lan  the  citizens  of  any  other  part  of  the  Empire. 


Mr.  Montagu  gave  a  substantially  correct  account 
f  the  causes  of  Indian  unrest,  but  he  has  utterly 

niled  to  see  the  point  of  the  objection  that  with  the 
)rdinance  powers  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor- 
ieneral,    there     was    no   need    for    passing  an 

Emergency  Act  to  cope  with  revolutionary  *crime. 

If  the  Government  of  India  had  proposed  to  give  up 
he  Ordinance  powers,  there  would  have  been  force 
a  his  contention  that  the  argument  that  Government 
i  iught  to  have  proceeded  by  ordinance  instead  of 
liscussion  in  the  (Legislative  Council  could  not 
>e  seriously  used  by  anybody  with  a  sense  of 
:ivic  responsibility.  Mr.  Montagu  significantly 
loped  that  everybody  would  look  forward  to  the 
.sventual  "repeal"  of  the  Rowlatt  Act  as  unnecessary. 
!fow,  as  the  duration  of  the  Act  is  limited  to  three 
l/ears,  the  question  of  repeal  can  only  arise  before  the 
apse  of  that  time.  We  can  not  think  that  the  Secre- 


tary of  State  used  the  word  inadvertently.  We  are 
glad  that  Mr.  Montagu  took  occasion  to  dispel  the 
fears  of  our  Mahomedan  countrymen  regarding  the 
Holy  places  of  Islam.  In  a  passage  of  first-rate  im- 
portance, Mr.  Montagu  referred  to  the  future  fiscal 
policy  of  India.  He  was,  he  said,  a  Free  Trader,  but 
he  had  always  held  that  Free  Trade  should  be 
achieved  by  a  nation  at  its  own  risk  and  not 
imposed  on  it  from  outside  by  another  Govern- 
ment. "Undoubtedly  educated  Indians  were  not 
Free  Traders.  It  they  were  given  fiscal  liberty — 
he  thought  they  soon  would  be — let  them  find 
their  own  salvation.  Let  them  find  what  suits 
their  destinies  best."  We  had  referred  to  Mr. 
Montagu's  references  to  the  Reform  bill  last  week. 

Mr.  Montagu  on  Mr.  Horniman's    deportation : 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  made  a  reference 
to  Mr.  Horniman's  deportation  in  his  budget  speech. 
"Mr.    Montagu    emphasised  that  the  authorities 
in  India  were  very  patient  with  Mr.  Horniman. 
There  was  never  a  better  example  of  our  reluctance 
to  interfere  with  the  mere  eccentricities  of  political 
belief,  but  when  Mr.  Horniman  began  to  use  his 
paper  in  the  midst    of  riots  to  fan  the  flame  and 
published  an  accusation   that  British  troops  had 
used  soft-nosed  bullets  in  Delhi  and  his  paper  was 
distributed  free  to  British  troops  in  Bombay  hoping 
to  excite  insubordination,  it  was  high  time  that  he 
left  India.    In  normal  times  he  would  have  been 
tried,  but  in  view  of  the  riots  prompt,  swift  action 
for  restoration  of  order  was  necessary.    An  Indian 
would  have  been  deported  and  an  Englishman  on 
whom  far  greater  responsibility  lay  could  not  be 
tolerated  in  India,  if  he  was  responsible  for  occur- 
rences which  Government  associated  with  Mr.  Hor- 
niman."   The  Directors  of  the  Indian  Newspaper 
Company  have  cabled  to  Mr.  Montagu  that  the 
statement  that  the  Chronicle  paper  was  distributed 
free  to  British  troops  in  Bombay  hoping  to  excite 
insubordination    is  absolutely  without  foundation. 
As    regards  the    use    of   soft-nosed  bullets,  they 
express  their  regret  that  it  appeared  in  the  Chronicle. 
They  explain   how  it  happened  that  the  Chronicle 
did  not  withdraw  the  allegation  and  express  its 
regret  for  its    publication    earlier.     The  reason 
given  by  Mr.  Montagu  for  the  deportation  is,  of 
course,   far  more  serious  than  any  put  forward  in 
India;  but  Mr.  Horniman  is  now  in  London,  and 
it  is  only  fair  to  him  to  reserve  judgment  until  after 
the  statement  which  he  will  no  doubt  make  in 
view  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  grave  accusation. 

Legislative  Councils  and  the  Vernaculars :  The 
narrow  jealousy  of  educated  Indians  which  does 
duty  for  general  principles  in  the  despatch  of  the 
Government  of  India  on  the  Reform  scheme,  is 
nowhere  more  vividly  clear  than  in  the  paragraph 
relating  to  the  use  of  the  vernaculars  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Legislative  Councils.  The  Government 
of  India  observe:  "The  question  is  by  no  means  free 
from  practical  difficulty.  Assuming  that  in  future  there 
are  three  groups  in  the  councils,  (1)  official  members, 
(2)  the  rural  members  and  (3)  the  representatives 
of  the  Indian  educated  classes,  it  will  practically  be 
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only  the  third  of  these  who  will  enjoy  the  advantage 
of  a  fluent  knowledge  of  both  lan^ua^es  ;  and  it  is 
possible  at  least  that  they  may  L  j  tempted  to  turn 
such  a  position  to  their  advantage  in  various  ways 
which  it  would  be  easy  to  suggest.  It  seems  to  us 
difficult,  however,  to  provide  a  formal  remedy  and 
we  think  that  the  matter  must  be  mainly  left  for  the 
Governor  to  deal  with."  In  our  view,  the  only  pos- 
sible language  in  our  Legislative  Councils  is  English. 
The  reasons  are  so  many  and  so  conclusive  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  state  them  here.  For  one  thing,  and 
that  not  the  least  important,  there  can  be  no 
interprovincial  influence  if  proceedings  in  the 
Legislative  Councils  are  conducted  in  the  verna- 
culars. There  are  in  most  Indian  communities  a 
sufficiently  large  number  of  men  with  a  working 
knowledge  of  English.  We  should  make  it  a  rule 
that  members  of  Legislative  Councils  are  expec- 
ted to  have  enough  knowledge  of  English  to  enable 
them  to  follow  and  take  part  in  the  proceedings, 
with  a  proviso  in  favour  of  the  backward  and  de- 
pressed classes  who  may,  for  the  next  five  or  ten 
years,  be  permitted  by  the  president  to  speak  in  the 
vernacular.  In  the  face  of  such  broad  consider- 
ations, it  is  painful  to  see  the  Government  of  India 
resorting  to  the  argument  that  to  permit  speeches 
in  the  vernaculars  will  confer  an  undue  advantage  on 
educated  Indians  who  may  use  it  for  ulterior 
purposes.  The  distinction  made  between  "  rural 
members and  representatives  of  the  Indian  edu- 
cated classes,  is,  of  course,  absurd 


Purdah  Experts:  In  support  of  their  views 
against  the  transfer  of  higher  education  to  Ministers 
under  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  have  adopted  the  extraordinary 
course  of  citing  the  opinions  of  persons  who  are 
evidently  unwilling  to  have  their  names  associated 
publicly  with  their  views.  "We  attach  as  Appendix 
to  this  despatch,"  so  runs  the  despatch,  "three 
opinions  upon  this  question  which  we  regard 
as  worthy  of  the  fullest  consideration  :  the  first  is 
from  an  experienced  non-official  Indian  educa- 
tionist who  writes  with  first-hand  knowledge, 
though  we  regard  the  second  sentence  of  his  opi- 
nion as  too  sweeping  ;  the  second  is  the  opinion 
of  two  officials  with  special  knowledge  of  educa- 
tional administration,  one  of  them  bsing  an  Indian; 
the  third  is  from  the  pen  of  a  recent  Vice  Chanceller 
of  an  Indian  University. "  This  is  remarkably 
like  the  puzzles  set  in  some  students'  magazines. 
Two  of  our  enterprising  contemporaries,  the 
Independent  of  Allahabad,  and  the  Searchlight  of 
Patna,  aver  that  the  experienced  non-official 
Indian  educationist  with  first  hand  knowledge 
referred  to,  is  Dr.  -Ziauddin  Ahmed  of 
Alighar.  Dr.  Ahmed  was  a  member  of  the 
Sadler  Commission  on  the  affairs  of  the 
Calcutta  University.  The  habit,  we  are  afraid 
a  growing  one,  of  Government  to  rely  on 
Indians  who  are  afraid  to  give  public  expression 
to  their  views,  is  demoralising  alike  to  Indians  and 
to  Government.  The  opinions  of  men  who  have  not 
the  moral  courage  to  own  them  publicly  are  worse 
than  worthless.  The  second  sentence  in  the  Indian 
educationist's  opinion  which  even  Government  have 
not  been  able  to  swallow,  runs  as  follows  :  "I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  only  institutions  that  I 
know  in  India  which  are  efficient  are  those  which 
are  under  Government  management,  which  are  for 
that  reason  free  from  the  illegitimate  external  pres- 
sure which  all  other  institutions  have  to  undergo.  " 
This  only  shows  that  the  knowledge  of  educational 
institutions  possessed  by  this  gentleman  is  confined 
to  some  few  good  Government  institutions  and  some 
bad  private^ones.  There  is  no  evidence  in  the  rest  of 
his  opinion  that  his  tendency  to  sweeping  generalis- 
ation had  exhausted  itself  with  this  single  instance 
which  even  Government  have  felt  bound  to  deprecate. 


Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore's  Knighthood.  Some 
time  back  Dr.  Subrahmanya  Iyer  of  Madras  felt 
bound  to  surrender  his  Knight  Commandership 
of  the  Indian  Empire  on  account  of  the  asper- 
sions cast  on  him  for  having  addressed  a  letter  to 
President  Wilson  calling  his  attention  to  the  demands 
of  Indian  political  reformers.  Sir  Rabindranath 
Tagore  has  followed  his  example  and,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Viceroy,  the  p^et  has  requested  His  Excel- 
lency to  relieve  him  of  his  knighthood  which,  in 
view  of  the  disproportionate  severity  of  the  punish- 
ments inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate  people  of  the 
Punjab,  he  feels  he  could  not  continue  to  appropriate 
consistently  with  his  duty  to  his  country  and  coun- 
trymen. There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  the 
methods  of  restoring  peace  and  order  in  the  Punjab 
have  been  disproportionately  severe.  We  do  not  know 
as  yet  the  full  extent  of  these  measures.  We  are  glad 
that  Mr.  Montagu  has,  in  his  speech  on  the  Budget, 
promisedan  independent  enquiry  into  the  happenings 
in  that  province  and  elsewhere.  Nobody,  least  of 
Sir  Rabindranath,  condonss  or  minimises  the 
heinousness  of  the  murders  and  arson  committed  by 
the  mob  at  Amritsar  and  elsewhere,  but  can  it  be 
said  that  to  sentence  twenty  persons  to  be  hanged 
for  sacking  a  bank  and  killing  two  Englishmen  is 
not  disproportionate?  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
these  judicial  punishments  are  in  addition  to  the 
considerable  number  of  parsons  shot  down  by  the 
military  and  the  police  at  Amritsar.  The  exact 
number  of  these  is  not  known.  We  have  heard  esti- 
mates which  run  from  hundreds  upwards.  Anyhow 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  number  were  killed 
on  the  spot.  Apart  from  the  disproportionate  cha- 
racter of  hanging  twenty  men  for  the  offence — a  very 
serious  one— of  sacking  a  Bank  and  killing  two  men, 
we  doubt  whether  such  wholesale  executions  are 
calculated  to  inculcate  a  wholesome  respect  for 
the  law  in  the  common  people.  Sir  Rabindranath's 
action  can  hardly  fail  to  arrest  attention  throughout 
the  civilised  world.  There  are  scores  of 
knights  whose  acceptance  or  renunciation  of  titles 
is  of  little  significance,  but  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore 
is  not  of  this  class.  Wherever  his  poems  are  read 
and  admired,  there  it  will  be  known  that  he  has  felt 
bound  to  give  up  his  knighthood,  and  people  will 
hardly  fail  to  ask,  why  ? 


The  Birthday  Honours.  The  most  important  of 
the  birthday  honours  announced  last  week  is  the  K. 
C,  S.  I.  conferred  on  Dr.  Michael  Sadler,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Calcutta  University  Commission.  Dr. 
Sadler's  valuable  services  in  the  cause  of  education 
are  sure  to  have  won  recognition,  but  we  feel  it  an 
honour  to  have  his  name  on  the  roll  of  our  premier 
Indian  Order.  The  same  honour  is  conferred  on  Mr. 
Carmichael,  Member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  this 
Presidency,  and  is  a  well-deserved  reward  for  many 
years  of  conscientious  work  in  the  Civil  Service,  Sir 
George  Carmichael's  courtesy  and  fair-mindedness 
have  won  for  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the 
Indian  public  who  are  pleased  to  see  this  mark  of 
recognition  bestowed  upon  him  by  His  Majesty.  Mr 
P.  R.  Cadell's  C.  S.  I.  is  also  noteworthy  but  from  a 
different  point  of  view.  Mr.  Manubhai  Mehta,  Dewan 
of  Baroda,  is  also  awarded  the  Companionship  of 
the  Star  of  India.  The  C.  I.  E.  conferred  on  Mr, 
Purshotamdas  Thakurdas  is  throughly  well-deserved. 
Mr.  Purshotamdas  combines  busines  ability  with 
philanthropic  fervour,  and  his  services  in  recent 
tamines  have  been  invaluable.  The  permanent 
Commissioner  of  Police,  Bombay,  Mr.  Vincent,  is 
included  in  the  list  of  C.  I.  E's.  while  his  locum 
tenens,  Mr.  Griffith,  is  made  an  Officer  of  the  British 
Empire  in  recognition,  .no  doubt,  of  his  admirable 
management  of  the  critical  situation  in  Bombay  in 
April  last. 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  INDIA  ON  THE 
REFORM  SOHEMU  II. 


In  his  speech  on  the  Indian  Bndget  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Mr.  Montaga  definitely  announced  the 
rejection  of  the  alternative  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Heads  of  Provincial  Governments  in  India  in  place 
of  that  based  on  diarchy  outlined  in  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  report.  As  regards  the  modifications 
suggested  by  the  Government  of  India,  he  said,  some 
would  be  incorporated  in  the  Reform  Bill,  and  that  he 
would  ask  the  Joint  Committee,  to  which  it  will  be 
referred,  not  to  accept  the  others.  Renter  has  trans- 
mitted the  contents  of  a  memorandum  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  on  the  Reform  Bill  which  has  since 
been  introduced  in  Parliament.  There  is  some 
specific  statements  in  it  which  give  an  indication  of 
the  principles  actuating  Mr.  Montagu,  and  t  ince 
this  is  a  Cabinet  measure,  the  Cabinet,  in  dealing 
with  the  changes  suggested  by  the  Government  of 
India  In  regard  to  Executive  Councils,  it  is  stated, 
the  suggestion  of  the  Government  of  India  that  one 
seat  should  statutorily  be  reserved  for  an  Indian  is 
not  adopted  because  it  is  considered  undesirable  to 
include  in  the  Bill  any  provision  for  racial  qualifica- 
tion ;  but  it  is  contemplated  that  in  any  event  Execu- 
tive Councils  would  continue  to  include  at  least  one 
Indian  member  and  if  a  second  European  member  is 
added  there  will  also  be  a  second  Indian  member. 
This  is  a  hopeful  sign.  The  suggestion  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  to  increase  the  number  of  European 
and  Service  members  in  the  Provincial  Executive 
Council  to  two  as  against  one  recommended  by  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  report,  was  the  first  oil  the 
points  we  had  reserved  for  consideration  this  week. 
We  are  now  able  to  do  so  with  more  equanimity  than 
we  should  have  been  but  for  the  above  announcement  of 
the  decision  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  The  point 
nevertheless  affords  typical  illustration  of  the  radically 
divergent  attitudes  with  which  Lord  Chelmsford  and 
Mr.  Montagu  in  their  joint  report,  and  Lord  Chelms- 
ford and  his  colleagues  in  the  Government  of  India 
(Sir  Sankaran  Nair,  of  course,  excepted),  have  ap- 
proached it.  The  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme  con- 
templated an  Executive  Council  of  two  members  in 
the  Provinces  :  one  a  European  of  long  official  expe- 
rience, and  the  other  an  Indian.  Iu  order  to  provide 
against  insufficient  Indian  official  experience  in  the 
case  of  Governors  from  England,  the  scheme  inclu- 
ded the  addition  without  portfolios  of  one  or  two 
officials  for  purposes  of  consultation  and  advice  only. 
The  additional  members  would  still  discharge,  it  was 
expressly  stated,  the  functions  of,  and  draw  the  pay 
attached  to,  their  substantive  appointment?.  This 
part  of  the  scheme  did  not  commend  itself  to  Indian 
opinion.  It  was  felt  that  these  additional  members, 
though  they  had  no  right  to  vote,  would  be  still  able 
to  outweigh  the  influence  of  the  Indian  member  who 
might  find  himself  left  in  the  cold.  The  Government 
of  India,  for  reasons  of  a  totally  different  character, 


also  disapproved  of  the  proposal  of  additional  mem- 
bers, but  while  Indian  opinion  wished  it  dropped,  the 
Government  of  India  reoommended  the  addition  of  a 
second  European  member.  More  than  the  recommend- 
ation itself,  the  principal  ground  on  which  it  was  put 
forward  is  worthy  of  attention.  Mr.  Montagu  and 
Lord  Chelmsford,  as  pointed  out  above,  had  suggested 
the  appointment  of  additional  members  without  port- 
folios to  supply  the  want  of  official  experience  of  a 
Governor  from  England.  Lord  Chelmsford  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Government  of  India  assume,  quite 
gratuitously,  that  the  object  of  the  recommendation 
was  "to  provide  against  the  preponderance  of  Indian 
opinion  which  would  occur  in  the  joint  deliberations 
of  both  halves  of  the  Government.  "  There  is  not  a 
word  in  the  joint  report,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  to 
justify  this  imputation  of  an  ulterior  motive  to  the 
distinguished  joint  authors.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  "the  redaction  of  the  European 
element  in  the  council  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent 
to  an  increase  in  the  Indian  element."  Lord  Chelms- 
ford and  Mr.  Montagu  have  nowhere  said  a  word  to 
give  colour  to  the  view  that  they  deprecated  or  dread- 
ed the  preponderance  of  Indian  influence  in  any  part 
of  the  administration.  Lord  Chelmsford  and  his 
colleagues  in  the  Government  of  India  (  with  the 
exception  always  of  Sir  Sankaran  Nair),  on  the  other 
hand,  dread  and  deprecate  the  least  possibility  of 
such  preponderance.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  idea  inspiring 
most  their  modifications  in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
scheme. 

The  Pay  of  Ministers. 
The  joint  report  made  no  recommendation  in 
regard  to  the  pay  of  ministers.  That  was  a  mat- 
ter which,  the  distinguished  authors  said,  might  be 
disposed  of  subsquently.  The  Government  of  India 
in  their  despatch  of  the  5th  March  last  dispose  of  it 
in  the  following  manner :  "The  question  of  their  pay 
presents  some  difficulty.  There  is  no  real  reason  to 
prescribe  for  ministers  the  scale  of  salaries  fixed  for 
members  of  council.  We  feel,  however,  thut  if  we 
were  to  ask  yon  to  fix  beforehand  for  ministers  a 
lower  rate  of  pay  than  that  sanctioned  for  council- 
lorships,  such  a  treatment  pf  the  situation,  however 
well  justified  by  practical  considerations,  would  be 
misconstrued  in  India.  We  see,  therefore,  no  alter- 
native but  to  suggest  that  the  number  of  ministers 
and  their  pay  should  be  fixed  by  the  Governor,  after 
consultation  with  the  prospective  minister  or  ministers 
when  they  first  take  office,  and  placed  upon  the  trans- 
ferred estimates.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  Gov- 
ernor will  give  due  regard  to  the  considerations  of 
the  burden  of  work,  the  expenses  of  the  position  and 
so  forth,  which  have  always  been  accepted  as  relevant 
to  the  determination  of  salaries  to  be  attached  to  of- 
ficial posts."  This  is  an  extraordinary  attitude  to 
adopt  for  a  Government  which  wants  the  salaries  and 
pensious  of  the  all-India  Services  to  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
the  Government  of  India  refrain  from  making  a 
recommendation  for  fear  of  being  misconstrued  by 
Indian  opinion.  We  do  not,  however,  care  to  specu- 
late on  the  reasons  for  this  remarkable  departure  from 
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their  usual  lofty  indifference  to  the  impression  which 
their  acts  may  have  on  the  popnlar  mind.    Bat  we  do 
think  that,  since  they    did    not  want   take  the 
responsibility    of   making     specific    proposals,  it 
would  have  been  fair  to  the  Secretary  of  State  as 
well  as  to  prospective  Indian  ministers,  if  they  had 
refrained  from  expressing  an  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  scale  of  ministers'  salaries  being  fixed  lower  than 
that  of  members'  salaries.    There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  view  that  there  is  real  reason  to  pre- 
scribe for  ministers  a  lower  scale  of  salaries  than 
that  for  members  of    council.     There  are  half  a 
dozen  reasons  why  it  should  be  the  same,  and  one  or 
two  to  make  out  a  case  for  a  higher.    The  minister 
will  usually  have  to  give  up  a  professional  or  business 
career  to  take  up  the  position  of  minister,  about 
which  there  is  not  the  same  certainty  of  tenure  as 
about  a  membership  of  council.  He  will  have  in  many 
cases  to  maintain  a  donble  establishment  in  order 
to  keep  in  social  touch  with  his  own  people  on  the 
one  hand  and  English  officials  and  non-officials,  on 
the  other.    As  a  minister,  there  will  be  many  calls 
made  upon    his  purse  for  contribntions  to  pnblic 
movements,  from   which   English   members  of  the 
Executive  Council  are  exempt.    An  Indian  in  a  hio-h 
position  has  many  duties  and  obligations  involving  ex- 
penditure of  which  Englishmen  in  India  are  almost 
wholly  free.    To  take  one  instance:  most  Indians  of 
some  position  subscribe  for  Anglo-Indian  as  well  as 
several  Indian  newspapers.    We  wonder  how  many 
Englishmen   in    corresponding    positions    take  in 
even    one    Indian   newspaper.     This   is   bnt  one 
example.     In    every     other      way,  the  Indian 
occupying  a  high  official  or  semi-official  position  has 
to  spend  more  than  an  Englishman    of  the  same 
grade,    The  Government    of    India's  complacent 
reflection  can  not,  therefore,  hold  water.    We  are 
bound  at  the  same  time  to  insist-  that  the  scale  of 
salaries  for  the  pnblic  services  is  already  too  high  for 
a  poor  country  like  India,  and  one  of  the  duties  oE  a 
really    responsible    Government  will  be  to  adopt 
measures  to  bring  it  in  accord  with  the  economic 
capacity  of  the  country.    But  this  is  expressly  to  be 
excluded  from  the  purview  of  the  present  reforms. 
That  being  the  case,  the  ministers'  salaries  alone  can 
not  be  dealt  with  on  principles  which  do  not  apply  to 
those  of  the  Services.    The  method  suggested  by 
the  Government  of  India  for  settling  the  question  is 
really  unintelligible.    How  can  the  Governor  con- 
sult prospective  ministers  as  to  their  number?  And 
as  to  pay,  the  first  minister  or  ministers  may  be 
wealthy  men  who  are  willing  to  take  up  the  post  for  a 
nominal   or  no  salary.     If  that  should  become  a 
precedent,  only  Maharajas,  mill-owners  and  share- 
brokers,    may    aspire  to   the  post.     Or  the  first 
minister  may  be  a  man  who    has    renonuced  the 
world  and  lives  on  next  to  nothing.    That  again 
would  be  a  dangerous  precedent.    Surely  there  is  no 
more  reason  why  the    ministers'  salaries  should  be 
determined  in  this  haphazard  way  than  the  members'. 
Indian   opinion   has   emphatically    declared  itself 
against  any  invidions  distinction  in  salary  as  between 


ministers  and  members  of  Council.  We  cm  oal 
understand  the  Government  of  India's  ob3ervatioc 
as  meaning  that  they  would  like  to  see  the  minister 
paid  less,  but  could  produce  no  presentable  argi 
meuts  in  favour  oE  their  predilection. 

The  Ministers'  Role. 

In  the  memorandum  presented  to  Parliament  wij 
the  Reform  Bill,  Mr.  Montagu  has  lucidly  summed  t 
the  position  which,  according  to  the  Joint  Report,  t 
ministers  are  intended  to  occupy,  first  in  relation 
transferred  subjects  and,  next,  in  relation  to  the  a 
ministration  of  the  reserved  subjects  by  the  offici 
half  of  Provincial  Governments. 

As  regards  all  Provincial  functions,  ha  says  in  the  men 
randum,  the  scheme  of  the  Joint  R  iport  does  gives  iramedii 
responsibility  to  Ministers  who  represent  the  popular  elemi 
in  the  Legislative  Councils  in  regard  to  some  departments 
administration,  though,  as  long  as  there  is  a  division  of  fa 
tions  between  official  and  non-official  sections,  such  resp 
sibility  cannot  be  complete.  At  the  same  time,  by  bring! 
Ministers  into  touch  both  at  joint  meetings  and  in  the  q 
charge  of  their  own  duties  with  the  work  of  reserved  depj 
ments  it  gradually  familiarises  them  with  the  needs  of  th 
departments  and  conai  ler*tions  affecting  their  alministra'.i. 
and  thus  prepares  the  w.iy  for  assumption  by  the  Ministers' 
further  responsibility  by  degrees  as  a  I  litionil  s  ibji 
transferred  until  the  ultimate  goal  of  c)m  de'e  responsibii 
is  attained. 

The  plain  significance  of  this  p  iss  ige  is  fch  iL.  th  >  i 
the  minister  will  be  immediately  respoasible  for  t 
transferred  subjects,  allowance  mist  be  mil 3  fjf  \ 
fact  that  his  responsibility  will  no1;  be  complete 
long  as  there  is  a  division  oi  fun  ;tious  betw  ie  i  t 
official  and  non-offieial  sections  of  the  Givernmei 
And,  besides  administering  his  owa  subjects,  i 
scheme  oE  the  Joint  Report  iutealel  th»fchish|] 
have  opportunities  of  familiarising  himself  w 
the  reserved  subjects  also,  with  a  view  to  th 
eventual  transfer.  The  Joint  Scheme  thus  definit 
looks  forward  to  the  waxiug  o£  the  minister  and  t 
waning  of  the  member  of  Council  as  a  necessi 
process  in  the  progress  towards  respoasible  Gove: 
ments.  Its  attitude  to  the  minister  is  fch  it.  of 
conscientious  guardian  to  a  minor  heir  to  a  grj 
estate,  who  is  rapidly  approaching  his  legal  mipeil 
The  contrast  between  this  an  1  the  p)siti 
which  the  Government  of  India's  despit 
seeks  to  place  the  minister  in,  is  most  striking, 
the  first  place,  there  is  a  calculated  attempt  to  ' 
his  responsibility" — the  Viceroy's  favourite  phras< 
while  attenuating  hiss  powers  of  control  over  the  inst 
ments — again  a  Government  phrase — with  which 
has  to  work.  Secondly,  his  opportunities  of  bein£ 
touch  and  of  familiarising  himself  with  the  offic 
half  of  the  Government  are  viewediwith  exceeding  j! 
lousy  and  sought  virtually  to  be  eliminated.  Thirl 
the  possibility,  nay,  the  probability,  of  his  fail 
is  freely  speculated  upon,  and  provision  is  elaborai 
made  for  the  resumption  of  his  subjects  by  the  go' 
nor  and  its  permanent  re-absorptioa  into  reser 
subjects.  The  Government  of  India,  in  contrast 
the  authors  of  the  Joint  Scheme,  contemplate  w 
complacency,  if  they  do  not  look  forward  to,  the  w 
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1  ing  of  the  Minister  and  the  waxing  back  to  his  ori- 
ginal plenitude  of  the  Member  of  Council.  The  Minis- 

!    ter's  position  under  the  Government  of  India  scheme 

i    is  that  of  a  poor  relation  the  extent  of  the  hospitality 

c  offered  to  whom  depends  on  the  exigencies  of  other 
members  of  the  household.  When  the  others  are 
dining  Oat,  he  may  occupy  the  place  of  honour,  but 

[  when  there  are  other  guests  in  the  house,  he  may  be 
crowded  out  altogether. 

In  view  of  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill  and 

'  Mr.  Montagu's  remarks  in  his  speech  and  mem- 
orandum quoted  in  this  and  the  previous  articles, 

'  the  need  and  the  occasion  for  an  elaborate  exarniu- 
atiou  of  the  Government  of  India's  despatch  have 
receded    into  the  background.     We  shall  therefore 

\  content  ourselves  with  mer^y  referring  to  the  parts  of 
the  despatch  on  which  our  impressions  of  its  effects 

|    on  the  position  of  the  miuister  are  formed.    To  begin 

r     with,  the    whole  chapter    relating  to  the  public 

I  services  implies  an  unwarranted  distrust  of  the 
minister's  possession  of  commousense,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  sense  of    fairness  and,  therefor?,  discredits 

|  him  in  advauce  with  the  Services,  especially  the 
English  section  of  them.  The  Government  of  India 
have  completely  identified  themselves  with  the  extre- 

'<  mists  of  the  Indian  Civil  and  other  Services,  and  have 
sought  to  satisfy  them  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  position 

!  and  prestige  of  ministers.  Next  the  financial  bifurca- 
tion proposed  by  the  Government  of  India  is  obviously 
aimed  at  curtailing  the  influence  of  ministers  as 
members  of  the  Government  as  a  whole.  We  shal1 
have  to  revert  to  this  matter  at  greater  length  in 
discussing  the  Functions  Committee's  report  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  Government  of  India 
thereon.  Then,  the  proposals  contained  in  the  section 
on  the  Governor  and  his  ministers  are  wholly  re- 

'     trograde.    We  quote  one  passage  which  speaks  for 

'  itself:  "When  an  order  ultimately  issues,  it  will 
issue  as  an  order  of  the  Governor  acting  ''after  con- 
sultation with"  his  ministers.    The  expression  c:  on 

f     the  advice  of  "  is  not  in  accord  with  what  is  proposed  ; 

!  "  with  the  advice  ot"  might  be  misleading ;  and  we 
ehonld  prefer  to  avoid  misconception  by  refraining 

'  from  the  ase  of  words  which  imply  specifically  a 
closer  approach    to   the  position  in  self-governing 

'     colonies  than    is  actually  intended."     The  Govern- 

'  meut  of  India  do  not  evidently  mind  if  the 
Governor's  position  in  the  reformed  8) stem  implies 
specifically  a  closer  approach  than  is  actually 
intended  to  the  position  of  a  Greek  "tyrant" —  many 

i  of  whom,  to  use  the  words  of  Oman,  "were,  men  aboun- 
ding in  good  qualities,  who  used  their  power  to  the 
advantage  of  the  country." 

SIR  ALEXANDER  CAR  DEW  ON  THE  REFORM 

I  SCHEME.  It. 



(By  Sir  Nakayan  Cuandavabkah). 
The  view  lht»t  stable  conditions  for  even  a  gradual 

[advance  towards  the  democratic  s},-tem  of  Govern- 
ment are  absent  in  India  because  her  religion  and 
philosophy  aiv  anti-  lemoerafie,  mistak'S  the  external 
facts  of  the  people's  life  fur  the  tendencies  of  their 


religion,  philosophy,  and  polity,  and  takes  a  partial 
hold  of  their  history  by  ignoring  the  inward  spirit  of 
the  maiu  line  of  its  movement  across  the  centuries. 
In  the  first  place,  that  view    which  Sir  Alexander 
Cardew,  in  his  note  ou  the  rieform  Scheme,  has  in- 
geniously sought  to  advance  in  opposition  to  that 
scheme,  is  a  relic  of  the  times  when   in  Europe  the 
Gtiurch  dominated  and  dictated  as  the  paramount 
power  all  the  secular  concerns  of  life,  iucludiug  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Government,  and  regulated  the 
whole  of  man's  life,  iudividutl  or  collective.  That 
has  been  so  in  ludia  also  but  the  course  of  Indian 
polity,  gathered  from  the  books  and  life  of  the  people 
from  ancient  times  to  now,  shows  the  continuous 
struggle,  as  iu  Eirope,  to  bise  Gjvernmeut  on  the 
chaugmg  and  actual  conditions  of  environment  and 
modiry  tnereby  the  influence  of  the  theories  ot  theo- 
logies and  philosophy  by  the  experiences  of  time.  The 
experience  of  history  has  more  or  less  contradicted  the 
theory  of  Sir  Alexander    (Jardew  and  proves  that 
gradual  advance  towards  the  democratic  system  is- 
inevitable,  wher6  the  Government  is  a  Government 
by  discussiou  and  public  opiuiou.    It  has  also  writ 
large  the  lesson  that  as  being  an  active  force  in  the 
organisation  of  life  a  gradual  advance  towards  the 
democratic  idea  is  among  the  potent  forces  correcting 
a  people's  anti-democratic  ideas  so  far  as  they  are 
derived  from  their  religion  and  philosophy.    A  dis- 
passionate view  of  India's  history  must  lead  any 
right  thinking  man  to  the    conclusion  that  if  her 
religions    and    philosophy    have     influenced  her 
political  thought,  laws,  and  institutions,  the  political 
organisation  ot  her  life  has  also  in  its  tnru  been  striv- 
ing to  influence  her    religions  and    philosophy  for 
centuries  now.    The  consciousness  of  his  position  as 
an  active  member  of  the  Government  he  lives  under? 
as  a  citizen  participating  in  its  regulation  instead  of 
being  merely  a  subject  of  it,  i.e.  a  passive  recipient  of 
its  benefits  aud  burdens, does  necessarily  tend  to  demo- 
cratise man  and  raise  his  religious  and  philosophical 
values  of  life,  when  they  are  anti-democratic. 

This  lesson  from  the  course  of  Indian  history  is 
ignored  by  those  who  constantly  appeal  to  the  creeds, 
castes,  and  philosophies  of  India  whenever  it  is  a 
question  of  gradually  democratising  the  administra- 
tion.   They  loose  sight  of  certain  cardinal   facts: — 

(1)  that  those  creeds,  castes  and  philosophies,  which 
present  to  the  superficial  view  the  anti-democratic 
idea,  are  as  in  English  history  but  dark  spots  in 
the  struggle  of  the  people  for  the  growth  of  the> 
democratie  idea  and  its  realisation  in  the  religions 
social  aud  political  sphere  and   organisation  of  life, 

(2)  that  if  the  struggle  has  so  far  not  fructified  in, 
favour  of  that  growth,  it  is  because  the  political 
organisation  of  life  has  been  weak  before  the  forces 
of  religions,  social  and  political  autocracy  and  privi- 
lege, aud  (3)  that  it  is  to  correct  that,  reaction  and 
favour  India's  long  struggle  for  aud  tendency  towards 
democracy  from  ancient  times  that  the  Biitish  are 
aud  bnght  to  be  in  India. 

Sir  Alexander  Cardew's  view  that  India's  religion 
aud  philosophy  are  anti-democratic  m  iy  be  examined: 
from   two    standpoi;  ts:  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
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fihastras  aud  the  standpoint  of  history.  As  to  the 
fihastras,  they  are  contained  not  in  one  book  bat  many 
books.  The  principle  common  to  all  of  them  is  that  all 
men  are  eqnal  in  the  sight  of  God,  because  one  God 
pervades  all  hearts;  bnt  th-'t  common  principle  of 
equality  and  fraternity  which  as  a  theory  of  life 
is  tormnlated  in  all  the  shastras,  more  or  less,  is  not 
applied  as  to  the  extent  it  onght  to  be  to  the  con- 
crete organisation  of  life;  hence  the  idea  and  prac- 
tice of  caste  by  birth.  Does  that  concrete  organisa- 
tion justify  the  theory  that  the  people  are  not  fit  for 
a  gradnal  advance  towards  the  democratic  ideil  ?  If 
it  does,  with  eqnal  force  might  the  same  have  been 
said  of  the  ancient  Roman?,  or  Greeks,  or  of  the 
middle  and  snbseqnent  Ages  in  Europe.  It  is  a 
common  place  that  modern  democracy  had  its 
beginnings  aud  root  in  ancient  Greece  ;  but  what 
•were  their  religion  and  philosophy  and  their  concrete 
organisation  of  life  ?  While  in  theory  they  held 
all  men  as  eqnal  with  natural  rights,  they,  in 
practical  life,  enforced  slavery  and  regarded  the 
Greek  mau  alone  as  entitled  to  freedom  and 
rights.  So  also  the  ancient  Romans.  Christ  stands 
befjre  the  world  as  the  one  consistent  champions 
both  in  point  of  theory  and  practice,  of  the 
democratic  idea.  Bat  what  was  Christianity  iu  the 
middle  Ages  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire? 
Was  not  feudalism  a  net  work  of  castes  and  anti- 
democratic in  its  idea  and  practice  ?  In  fact,  till 
the  French  revolution  awakened  political  thought 
in  Europe,  the  philosophy  of  life  that  dominated 
Europe  was,  generally  speaking,  anti-democratic. 
And  even  when  the  French  Revolutionaries  by  their 
National  Assembly  declared  the  democratic  idea  in 
the  words,  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  they 
would  not  admit  its  application  to  their  colonies. 
So  also  the  Americans,  when  they  separated  from 
England  aud  formulated  their  doctrine  of  demo- 
cracy that  all  men  are  fqnal  by  birth,  would  not 
extend  it  to  Negroes  and  Negro-slaves.  And  yet  tbe 
Oreek,  Roman,  French  and  American  political 
organisations  of  life  have  tended  to  foster  the  growth 
of  democracy  and  modified  the  old  fatalistic  views  of 
life. 

In  India,  the  letter  of  the  shastras  has  never  been 
strictly  adhered  to.  It  is  custom  which  has  reigned 
over  the  Shastras,  aud  though  it  is  so  hard  to  break 
the  cake  of  custom,  its  underlying  principle  has  been 
change  adapted  to  the  altering  moods  and  stress  of 
time  and  circumstance.  For  instance,  take  the  law 
of  Karma  on  which  Sir  Alex  inder  Cardew  lays  stress 
as  involving  an  anti-democratic  idea  of  human  life 
and  society.  According  to  that  law,  no  doubt,  a  man's 
worth  is  determined  for  him  by  his  birth  in  his  present 
life,  and  that  birth  is  again  determined  by  his  actions 
in  his  previous  life.  But  that  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
law.  The  law  goes  on  also  to  say  that  while  the 
actions  of  his  life  previous  to  his  present  determine 
a  man's  birth  and  consequently  his  status,  he  can  and 
should  by  his  effort  and  acquired  merit  raise  himself 
above  the  limitations  of  that  birth  and  status.  Aud 
this  idea  is  emphasised  especially  in  our  ancient 
books  on  politics  and  political  organisations.  Sir 


Alexander  Cardew  appears  not  to  have  looked  into 
these  bat  refers  for  his  authority  to  such  books  as 
Shukra  Niti  and  Kmtalya.  As  well  might  one  rely 
upon  Hobbes's  Leviathan  and  Machiavelli's  Prince  to 
prove  Europe  unfit  for  a  gradual  advance  towards  ths 
democratic  idea.  Tue  doctrine  of  Ka-mi  is  but  the 
doctrine  of  Necessity  in  another  form  on  which  several 
systems  of  theology  and  philosophy  have  been  written 
from  of  old  in  Eugland  and  other  European  countries. 
If  oue  looked  to  that  doctriae  alone  aud  the  political 
history  of  Europe  as  it  ran  before  the  rise  of  the  pre- 
sent democratical  ideas  there,  oae  might  write  in  the 
s  tme  strain  as  Sir  Alexander  Cirdew  and  prove  that 
Europe  too  was  unfit  for  a  graduil  advance  towards 
the  democratic  system  of  Government.  This  political 
mentality  comes  easy  to  us  when  in  the  abstract  we 
stand  up  for  reform  and  democracy— bat  in  practice 
whenever  reform  is  proposed  in  a  particular  case,  we 
use  all  ingenuity  to  prove  that  that  case  does  not  ac- 
cord with  the  requirement  of  the  law  of  gradual  re- 
form. As  some  one  has  said  :  M  The  general  law 
i  flitters  our  intelligence  and  the  particular  exception 
protects  our  sensibilities,  "  which  means  preconceived 
views  and  prejudice. 

If  the  history  of  India  from  anoient  times  to  now  be 
dispassionately  examined,  it  will  appear  that  in  the 
midst  of  conflicting  philosophies  and  creeds  and  caste- 
distinctions,    favouring  anti-democratic    ideas  and 
practice,  there  has  been  running  throughout  that  dark 
mass  the  bright  line,  however  blurred,  of  a  steady  and 
orderly,  though  cruelly  slow,  movement  of  advance 
towards  the  democratic  ideal  and  realisation  of  life, 
in  religion,  philosophy  and  politics.    I  have  ende- 
avoured to  point  that  out  twice  in  the  columns  of 
the    Times  of  India  when  in  1915  Lord  Willingdon 
in  his  address  at  the  annual  convocation  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Bombay  explained  the  character  and  aims 
of  the  British  Empire,  and  the  second  time  in  my 
article  on  {i  India — A  Vision  "  published  in  the  last 
Cbristmas  Number  of  the  Illustrated  Times  of  India's 
weekly  edition.    In  both,  I  sketched  out  the  lines 
of  that  orderly  movement,  culminating  at  the  time 
of  the  British  conquest  in  the  democratic  propaganda, 
from  the  religions  and  philosophical  poiut  of  view,  .of 
the  Bhakti  school  of  thought  in  India.    Ou  the  politi- 
cal side,   Sir    Sankaran  Nair's   minute  of  dissent 
from  the  Government  of   India's  Despatch  on  the 
Sonthborongh  Reports,  refers  to  some  of  the  facts  of 
Indian  history.    Other  facts  which  may  be  multi- 
plied show  that  tbe  tendency,  however  strngsjlin*; 
and  weak,  has  been  on  the  whole  striving  to  move 
towards  democracy.    Ic  is  a  distorted  view  of  India's, 
long  history,  therefore,  to  say  that  stable  conditions 
are  absent  for  that  advance.    The  genius  and  germs 
of  democracy  have  been  in  ludia  struggling  for  a  free 
i  lite  of  growth  and  India's  contact  with  England  is 
providential  only  if  Eagland  advances  them  wisely  by 
|  her  vital  spirit  of  democracy.    The  bogey  of  Brahmin 
rule  in  the  event  of  a  beginning  being  made  tor  that 
:  advince  is  a  mere  repetition  of  similar  objections 
'  made  to  that  advance  in    Eugland  and  America. 
;  As  the  American  f  ederalists  long  ago  pointed  out, 
;  in  epite  of  some  very  anequal  laws  iu  E  iglaud 
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the  reign  of  aristocracy  and  venality,  the  aristocratic 
>  representatives  of  the  nation  sitting  in  Parliament 
did  not  elevate  the, few  on  the  rains  o£  the  many, 
and  that  was  because,  though  the  House  of  Commons 
was  venal  and  corrupt  at  that  time,  there  was 
always  a  portion  of  the  body  which  consisted  of 
public-spirited  men.  As  for  the  taunt  which  Sir 
Alexander  Cardew  levels  against  Non- Brahmins  that, 
placed  in  power,  they  will  favour  and  promote  men 
of  their  own  castes,  the  experience  of  years  has 
proved  that  whether  Indians  or  Europeans,  we  are 
all  more  or  less  in  the  same  boat — sinners  when  it 
Is  a  question  of  our  castes  or  race  as  against  other 
caste^and  races,  and  saints  when  the  question  of 
promotion  and  favour  concerns  the  claims  of  other 
castes  and  races  not  comiDg  in  competition  and 
conflict  with  our  own. 

Apart,  however,  from  that,  which  being  a 
tu  quoque  argument,  does  not  advance  the  cause  of 
progress,  there  is  this  important  consideration  that 
a  gradual  advance  toward*  the  democratic  system 
of  Government  is  among  the  best  correctives  of  the 
failing,  due  to  the  caste  or  race  spirit,  which  leads 
men  in  office  and  power  to  favour  and  promote 
their  own  caste  or  race.  This  was  what  the  American 
Federalists  wisely  discerned  when  they  wrote  that 
under  a  democratic  system,  with  representative 
assemblies  composed  of  different  classes  and  interests, 
the  danger  of  any  one  class  governing  to  the 
detriment  of  another  is  less  than  under  any  other 
system,  and  the  chances  of  the  private  interest  of 
Vevery  individual  becoming  a  sentinel  over  the 
.public  rights  is  better  assured,  because  it  is  rendered 
jmore  probable. 

THE  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 
III. 

{Contributed,) 

In  our  second  article  on  this  subject  in  our  isiue 
of  the  1st  June  we  explained  the  causes  of  the  rise 
in  silver  and  showed  how  silver  was  sure  to  decline 
as  soon  as  commodity  prices  and  credits  readjusted 
themselves  to  normal  levels.  We  there  pointed 
out  that  if  India  could  only  postpone  its  purchases 
for  a  time  it  could  get  its  silver  much  cheaper.  We 
showed  there  that  it  was  our  own  enormous  pur- 
chases that  raised  the  market  against  us  and  we  asked 
why  we  should  buy  silver  at  these  extravagant  rates. 
Can  we  net  defer  the  purchases  as  any  sane  merchant 
would  do  when  laying  in  his  stock  if  he  found  that 
the  seller  was  trying  to  squeeze  ?  We  shall  take  up 
the  consideration  of  this  side  of  the  question  to-day. 

A  merchant  when  he  wanted  to  buy  a  thing  would 
try  to  buy  it  as  cheap  as  he  could.  If  the  seller  tried 
to  squeeze  he  would  decline  to  buy.  He  would  wait, 
If  our  purchases  of  silver  were  handled  on  business 
lines,  we  would  do  the  same.  Nay,  the  position  is  far 
stronger  even  than  the  case  of  an  ordinary  intelligent 
merchant.  We  have  already  remarked  that  last  year 
India  bought  up  more  silver  than  the  whole  of  last 
year's  production  from  the  mines.  India  has  thus 
>heen  for  many  years  the  largest  single  buyer  of  silver. 


If  India  ceases  to  buy,  silver  would  be  a  drug  on 
the  market  and  many  mines  would  be  forced  to 
close  down  as  the  world's  demand,  apart  from  that  of 
India,  would  not  be  large  enough  to  keep  them  going. 
India  has  thus  the  whip-hand  of  the  silver  market  and 
really  holds  the  sellers— the  mines — 'at  its  mercy.  Bat 
what  do  we  see  ?  We  see  this  most  powerful  buyer 
throwing  away  the  advanbages  of  his  position  and 
placing  himself  on  the  contrary  at  the  mercy  of  the 
sellers. 

To  take  concrete  figures,  the  world's  production  today 
is  something  like  180  millions  of  which  about  half  is 
taken  up  by  other  countries  and  the  other  half,  say  90 
million  other  ounces,  is  taken  up  by  India.  The  whole  of 
this  enormous  order  is  in  the  hands  of  one  man — the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  If  he  declares  that  he  is 
not  going  to  buy  silver  for  the  next  twelve  months 
except  at  say  4Ud.  the  sellers  would  have  no  option 
but  to  give  him  at  that  price  or  close  down  half  their 
but  mines. 

Of  course,  India  could  get  as  its  own  figure  only 
what  was  left  by  other  countries  and  if  it  requires 
say  120  million  ounces,  it  will  have  to  be  satis- 
fied with  only  80  or  70  bat  it  would  get  what  it  did 
get  at  40d.  instead  of  55dithat  it  is  now  made  to  pay. 
The  question  that  arises  here  is  : 

Can  we  do  with  less  silver  ? 
We  most  certainly  think  we  can  do  with  less  silver  • 
What  is  the  use  of  silver  to  us  ?  We  can't  eat  it.  If 
it  was  food  that  was  in  question  and  India  was  star- 
ving we  might  have  to  buy  the  necessary  food  at  any 
price  that  the  holder  asked  for  it.  Bat  silver  is  not  so 
vital  to  oar  lives  as  food  is.  Even  in  the  case  of  food, 
we  know  how  the  Allies  managed  to  keep  prices  in 
control.  They  fixed  maximum  prices  above  which 
purchases  were  not  permitted.  They  compelled 
millers  to  mix  a  certain  percentage  of  the  lower  kinds 
of  grain  with  their  wheat.  They  compelled  bakers 
to  use  a  large  percentage  of  bran  and  produce  stand- 
ard bread.  If  all  this  could  be  done  in  a  vital  article 
of  life  like  wheat,  it  can  certainly  be  done  by  India 
in  the  case  of  silver  which  is  not  such  a  vital  article 
at  all,  because  it  is  merely  a  medium  of  exchange  and 
we  can,  at  a  pinch,  effect  our  exchanges  in  some 
other  way  and  do  without  any  silver,  but  no  man  can 
do  without  any  food.  To  take  the  analogy  of  the 
food-control  we  could 

1.  Fix  a  maximum  price  for  silver  to  be  bought  for 
India,  say  40d. 

2.  Arrange  for  a  large  admixture  of  alloy  in  order 
to  make  such  silver  as  we  get  to  go  the  longest  way. 

The  question  will  naturally  arise  "what  if  the  silver 
mine-owners  refused  to  sell  any  silver  to  us  at  our 
maximum  figure  ?"  Then  we  say  •'  Let  us  wait." 
It  is  the  first  axiom  in  trade  that  when  the  supply 
of  any  article  is  even  10  p.  c.  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
prices  decline  and  that  not  only  by  10  p.  c.  but  by  20-30 
or  more,:  until  some  point  is  reached  where  its  very 
cheapness  induces  a  demand  for  the  extra  10  p.c. 
of  supply.  Thus,  ask  any  cotton  merchant  what 
would  happen  if  the  crop  was  40  lacs  and  the  pros- 
pective demand  only  35  lacs;  and  he  will  tell  you 
that  the  prices  will  decline  (as  they  have  in  fact  dona 
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this  year)  not  10  bat  30  to  40  p.  c.  This  exaggerated 
effect  o£  a  small  excess  supply  is  dne  to  this. 

Every  merchant  in  the  cotton  trade  woold  know 
there  would  be  5  lacs  of  bales  left  for  which  there 
would  appear  no  outlet.  Every  one  of  them  will  take 
care  that  it  is  not  himself  that  is  left  last.  This 
anxiety  to  get  rid  of  his  holding  in  good  time  ma- 
kes him  eager  to  take  any  reasonable  figure  and  buyers 
take  advantage  of  the  position  to  buy  as  cheaply  as 
they  can. 

If  we  suppose  that  India  steadfastly  refuses 
to  buy  except  at  its  own  figare,  the  silver  left 
unsold  will  not  be  10  but  50d.  and  it  will  be  easily 
seen  that  the  effect  on  prices  will  proportionately  be 
far  greater.  Let  any  one  imagine  what  prices  there 
would  be  for  cotton  in  Bombay  today  if  against  our 
crop  of  40  lacs  the  demand  was  only  20  lacs  (  i.  e.  no 
exports  ).  They  will  then  understand  to  what  price 
silver  would  go  down  if  we  (India)  absolutely  refused  t0 
buy.  We  venture  the  prediction  that  it  would  go  down 
to  25d.  within  six  months.  This  is  no  rash  prediction. 
The  thing  has  happened  before.  India  has  refused  to 
buy  silver  in  former  years  and  even  sold  silver  on 
balance  and  ;there  has  been  heavy  decline  in  silver  in 
consequence.  We  refer  here  to  famine  years.  Then 
the  abstention  from  purchase  was  compulsory.  This 
time  it  would  be  voluntary.  But,  the  result  would 
be  the  same  viz.  a  collapse  of  the  silver  market. 

Of  course  we  wight  have  to,  for  a  time,  do  without 
silver  coin  bat  is  the  sacrifice  not  worth  making  ?  In 
the  last  12  months  alone,  we  coined  about  60  crores  of 
rupees  and  paid  for  all  this  silver  at  48d.  and  more. 
At  normal  prices  for  silver,  say  24d,  we  could  have 
secured  enough  silver  to  give  us  120  crores.  So,  if 
by  abstaining  from  purchases  for  a  while  we  could 
get  silver  down  to  24d.  or  near  it,  we  save, 
sixty  crores  a  year.  Is  the  sacrifice  not  worth  it  ? 
Is  India  so  rich  that  she  can  afford  to  throw  away  60 
crores  of  rupees  for  the  useless  luxury  of  having  a  few 
metal  coins  in  her  pocket  ?  If  the  stake  in  view  is 
so  great  why  not  abstain  ?  We  shall  take  up  this 
point  in  our  next. 

GANJAM  SOCIAL  CONFERENCE. 


(From  Our  Correspondent). 
The  Conference  held  its  sittings  at  Baruva  on  the  19th 
ultimo.  Mr.  J.  V.  Narayana  Reception  Committee  Chair- 
man dwelt  on  the  part  which  social  reform  plays  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  national  progress.  In  politics,  he  declared,  "might'' 
s  sought  to  be  founded  on  "right ";  while  in  social  reform 
*{  right"  is  Bought  to  be  endowed  with  "might".  In  the 
government  of  a  country  the  rulers  derive  their  power  from 
the  people.  The  "might"  of  the  State  is  for  protecting  the 
good  of  the  subjects.  The  strength  of  the  society  is  in  the 
encouragement  that  it  gives  to  its  seeveral  members  each  in 
following  his  or  her  Dharma.  The  society  as  well  as  the 
state  find  their  justification  in  furthering  the  people's  good. 
Where  right  is  divorced  from  '* might",  there  both  the  society 
and  the  state  fail  to  be  what  they  are,  abuse  their  functions 
and  instead  of  accelerating  progress  retard  it.  In  political 
agitation  people  seek  to  combine  against  the  government  to 
present  a  united  front  to  wrest  power  misplaced,  to  defy 
authority  abused.  The  strength  of  despotism  is  in  keeping 
people  disunited.    For  a  people  to  combine  in  a  good  cause 


it  is  not  enough  that  the  cause  is  holy.  It  is  in  the  willing- 
ness and  promptitude  to  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  the  call 
for  unity.  It  is  in  the  people's  love  of  and  devotion  to 
Dharma.  The  work  of  social  reform  rests<primarily  in  stimu- 
lating the  love  of  and  devotion  to  Dharma.  The  several 
items  of  the  social  reform  programme  such  as  marriage  re  * 
form  call  on  people  to  stand  by  justice  to  do  the  right,  follow 
conscience  and  to  act  up  to  their  convictions.  The  cause  of 
social  reform  is  the  cause  of  Dharma,  a  holy  cause.  For  a 
people  to  be  united  they  have  to  acquire  spiritual  power.  Mr. 
Narayana  exhorted  the  audience  to  remember  that  they  stand 
on  holy  ground,  that  the  speakers  were  to  speak  with  convic- 
tion with  a  burning  desire  to  do,  that  the  listeners,  to  set 
aside  light-heartedness  and  be  actuated  by  a  craving  to  learn 
and  to  catch  the  holy  fire.  Their  failures  in  the  past  had 
added  a  zest  to  the  cause,  filled  their  minds  with  penitence 
and  should  strengthen  their  resolves. 

Mr.  V-  V.  Jogiah,  one  of  the  ex-Presidents  proposed  Mr. 
A.  V.  Subbarau  to  be  the  President  for  the  session.  Messrs 
J.  V.  Jagannadham  and  S.  Subbarau  supported.  Mr.  Sub- 
baran's  presidental  addres  appears  elsewhere.  First  subject 
taken  up  was  "Vara-Sulka."  Messrs  V.  V.  Jogiah,  G.  S. 
Ramasastry  and  Proprietor  Rungauadaswamy  strongly  con- 
demned it.  Mr.  P.  Venkatasvarlu  Pantulu  next  addressed 
on  *«Social  Purity".  Barrister  Giri  spoke  on  "abolition  of 
caste."  Mr.  A.  Seetaramiah  a  great  Sanskrit  scholar  gave 
a  learned  exposition  on  the  mutability  of  the  caste  system 
and  while  advocating  its  abolition  upheld  the  method  of  "leve- 
lling up"  and  not  of ''levelling  down."  He  declared  he  stood 
for  the  Brahmioisation  of  the  non-Brahmins  including  the 
Pancbamas.  Mr.  J.  V.  Jagannadharau  spoke  on  "Widow 
marriage,  woman  emancipation."  He  said  that  the  double 
lives  they  were  leading  was  due  to  the  tyranny  of  woman 
over  man  as-a  reaction  from  man's  tyranny  over  woman.  It" 
man  enjoyed  no  liberty  in  the  home  it  was  because  the* 
woman  was  allowed  no  freedom  out  of  daors.  His  remarks 
were  spiced  with  telling  wit.  Mr.  R.  V.  Ramanamurthi 
next  eloquently  pleaded  for  ''the  forlorn  widow."  Mr.  P.  S. 
Ramamurthi  advocated  fusion  of  sub-castes,  Mr.  N.  Naraya- 
namurthi  made  a  strong  case  ia  favour  of  Patel's  Bill  on  the 
grouui  that  the  people  that  could  not  concede  self-determina- 
tion is  social  matters  could  not  deserve  it  in  matters  political. 
The  last  subject  was  post-puberty  marriage.  Mr.  Narayana 
advocated  it  in  the  interests  of  education,  physical  develop 
ment,  for  prevention  of  early  widowhood,  stoppage  of  vara- 
sulka  and  for  the  realisation  of  the  fulness  of  life.  One  inte. 
resting  feature  of  the  conference  was  that  an  advocate  of 
orthodoxy,  M.  G.  Jagannadha9wamy  supported  the  reform 
cause  but  counselled  caution  in  the  case  of  young  men  below 
30.  Mr.  N.  Jagannadharao,  however  asserted  that  even  those 
below  30  should  be  allowed  liberty  to  think  and  act.  Mr.  T. 
Balaramayya  Naidu  proposed  the  usual  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  President.  One  good  effect  cf  this  conference  was  that 
all  the  delegates  both  Brahmos  and  orthodox  Brahmins  that 
took  part  in  the  District  Coherence  dined  together.  This  is 
the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  the  annals  of  Ganjam.  The 
entire  proceedings  of  the  conference  were  in  Telugu. 

THE  LATE  RAO  BAHADUR  K.  VEERASALINGAM 
PANTULU  GARU. 


(  From  our  Correspondents.  ) 
I 

The  news  of  the  demise  of  Rao  Bahadur  K.  Veerasa- 
lingam  Pantulu  Gara  was  received  at  Rajahmundry,  the 
place  of  his  resideuce  and  the  seat  of  his  activities  with  great 
sorrow.    As  a  maik  of.such  sadnees  various  public  institutions 
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and  associations  like  the  Peoples  Library,  Vasuraya  library, 
the  local  town  hall  and  the  Jubilee  library  and  Reading 
Room  were  closed  for  two  days  consecutively.  On  the  28th 
prayers  were  offered  and  the  service  was  condncted  in  the  local 
Prayer  Samaj  Hall  •  while  on  the  next  .day  the  women's 
section  of  the  Prarthana  Samaj  offered  prayers  in  the  Raja 
Lakshmi  Vilas. 

A  representative  and  largely  attended  public  meeting 
convened  by  some  of  the  leading  gentlemen  of  the  town 
belonging  to  different  castes  communities  and  professions 
was  held  in  the  local  town  hal!  yesterday  with  Dewan 
Bahadur  Chitrapu  Venkatachalam  Pantulu  Garu  in  the 
chair.  Eloquent  and  feeling  speeches  were  delivered  on  the 
occasion  expressing  sorrow  and  eulogising  the  great  work  of 
the  deceased.  References  were  made  to  service,  sacrifices  and 
suffering  of  Mr.  Veerasalingam,  to  various  institutions  reared 
up  by  him  like  the  construction  of  the  Town  Hall,  the 
Widow  Home,  the  Veerasalingam  High  School,  the 
Prarthana  Samaj  the  Theistic  library  etc.  The  speakers  also 
referred  to  the  library,  social  reform,  theistic  and  educational 
activities  of  Mr.  Pantulu.  The  following  resolutions  were 
passed. 

1.  The  citizens  of  Rajahmundry  in  Public  Meeting 
assembled  expressed  their  heartfelt  and  unbounded  sorrow 
at  the  demise  of  Rao  Bahadur  EL.  Veerasalingam  Pantulu 
Garu  the  great  soul  of  Andhra  Desa,  an  unflinching  practical 
worker,  a  devoted  theist,  a  famous  social  reformer,  a  great 
Telgue  poet  and  man  of  letters  and  a  resident  of 
Rajahmundry  and  pry  God  that  his  soul  may  rest  in  peace. 

Proposed  by  Ukky  Vaddadi  Subbarayudu  Garu. 
Seconded  by    „     Gopesetti  Narayana  Swami  Naidu  Garu. 
Supported  by  ,,     Solasa  Bapanaih  Garu. 

2.  This  meeting  resolves  that  a  permanent  and  Standing 
memorial  should  be  raised  at  Rsjahmundry  to  the  deceased 
Andhra  Hero  and  Patriot  as  a  token  of  the  citizen's  respect 
and  regard  towards  the  late  Rao  Bahadur  K.  Veerasalingam 
Pantulu  and  appoints  a  central  committee  (names  given) 
with  Dr.  P  Gurumurthi  &nd  R.  Papaih  garu  as  Secretaries. 

Proposed  by  Pandit  Chilakamarthi  Lakshmi  NaraBimham 
Garu. 

Seconded  by  T.  V.  L.  Narasimha  Rao  Garu. 
Supported  by  K.  Sreeramlu  Garu. 
The  Meeting  dissolved  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair. 
Rajahmundry,  \        (Sd.)  P.  GURUMURTHI. 

1-6-19.      )        (Sd.)  R.  PAPAIH. 

II 

A  public  meeting  was  held  at  Guntur  yesterday,  to  express 
sorrow  at  the-  demise  of  Rao  Bhador  K.  Veeraslingam 
Puntulu  Garu,  the  renowned  reformer,  poet,  and  patriot  of 
the  Telugu  country.  Mr,  V.  Lakahminarayan  who  presided 
on  the  occasion  observed  in  his  opening  remarks  that  the  life 
of  Mr.  Veeraslingam  marked  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
the  Telugu  country  and  his  contributions  to  the  Telugu  Litera. 
ture  and  his  sacrifices  for  the  development  of  the  Telugu- 
people  were  inestimable. 

The  following  resolution  proposed  by  Konda  Venkatapa- 
pajya  and  seconded  and  supported  by  Messrs.  R.  Venkat- 
Sivudu  M.  A.,  D.  Seshachalapati  Rao,  P.  Narasimham  and 
A.  ELantayya  was  unanimously  adopted. 

"  The  people  of  Guntur  express  their  heartfelt  sorrow  at 
the  incalculable  loss  which  the  Telugu  country  has  sustained 
by  the  demise  of  Rao  Bhadur  K.  Veeraslingam  Puntulu  who 
for  a  long  time  worked  for  the  development  of  the  Telugu 
Literature  and  for  the  advancement  of  the  Telugu  people  and 
sacrificed  his  all  for  the  sake  of  his  country.'' 

Pandit  K.  Kristnamachari  read  a  few  verses  specially 
composed  for  the  occasion. 


EGYPTIAN  CHRISTIANS  AND  MOSLEMS. 
The  Manchester  Guardian  of  10th  April  says  :— 
The  Egyptian  papers  just  arrived  in  London  show  one 
very  remarkable  feature  of  the  present  unrest  that  has  not 
appeared  in  any  former  trouble  there.  This  is  the  joining  of 
the  Christian  native  element  with  the  Mohomedans  in  the 
demonstrations.  While  the  Copt  priests  fraternise  with  the 
Mohommedan  ulemas,  the  Grand  Mufti  of  Egypt,  who  is  the 
chief  of  the  ulemas  hierarchy,  has  paid  a  visit  to  the  Copt 
Grand  Patriarch  at  his  residence  in  Cairo.  The  interview 
lasted  one  hour  and  a  half. 

During  the  demonstrations  the  newspapers  say,  national 
flags  were  moved  by  the  mob,  these  flagB  were  the  same  as 
before  the  British  Protectorate— red,  with  a  white  crescent 
and  a  white  star,  instead  of  three  crescents  and  three  stars,  as 
the  Egyptian  flag  is  now.  But  below  the  crescent  a  white 
cross  was  to  be  seen,  so  as  to  show  the  alliance  between  the 
Mohammedans  and  the  Christians. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Rates  of  Inland  subscription  inclusive  of  postage 
In  advance.  In  arrears. 

Per  annum   Its.    5—0—0.     Rs.  6—0—0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eight 
shillings  (  Rs.  6). 

Single  copies  of  the  current  year  can  be  bad  at  4 
annas  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 

SHORTHAND. 

Like  Other  Arts  and  Sciences,  Shorthand  is  subject  to  the 
Law  of  Progress  Based  on  greatly  improved  scientific  and 
analogical  principles,  the  Sloan-Duployan  system 
(contained  in  a  compass  of  12  lessons  )  saves  a  year  s  laboriou 
study,  ensuring  highest  efficiency  and  speediest  results. 
Shorthand  is  the  open-door  to  many  well-paid  positions,  at 
any  rate  it  will  mean  advancement  for  you.  Expert  Individual 
or  Postal  Instructions  for  a  fixed  fee,  payable  in  easy  monthly 
instalments.  Speed  Classes  Conducted.  Specialised  Train- 
ing Guaranteed.  Enclose  stamp  for  booklet,  etc. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

Q.  P.  O.  Box  No.  424,  Bombay.   _ 

Dependable  Business  Typewriter. 

The  National  Standard  Portable  No.  3  is  the 

simplest  and  most  efficient  typewriter  suitable  for  business, 
professional  or  home  work,  travellers  and  invalids.  At  one - 
half  the  regular  price,  it  embodies  all  the  features  found  on 
any  standard  model,  and  is  warranted  the  equal  in  quality  of 
the  best  typewriter  invented.  It  has  unlimited  speed,  and  is 
more  nearly  noiseless  than  most  typewriters.  Price  (including 
an  Improved  Two-piece  Travelling  Case  with  Lock  and  Key): 
Rs.  190,  F.  0.  R.  anywhere.  Concession  to  traders  and 
buvers  of  three  machines.  Send  your  order  for  one  to-day. 
WRITING  MACHINE  &  EQUIPMENT  Co., 

Post  Box  No-  424,  Bombay.   

Saffron?     Saffron??,  Saffron??? 

If  you  wish  to  buy  genuinely  pure  and  best  Saffron  it  is 
SUN 


BRAND 


SAFFRON 


ONLY 

It  has  been  largely  used  by  Jain  Temples,  Maharajas 
Dnrbars,  Hakims  and  Vaidyas  all  over  the  country  for  the 
st  75  y.ar  and  is  well  knewn  for  its  purity  and  genniness. 

S.  NARAEN  &  Co., 
17_j5_18  21,  Hummum  Street,  Fort  Bombay. 
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NOTES' 

Mf.  Kalinath  Roy's  Case :    We  would  respectfully 
appeal  to  His  Honour  Sir  Edward  Maclaglan  and 
His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  to  consider  favourably  the 
case  of  Mr.  Kalinath  Roy,  late  Editor  of  the  Tribune 
of  Lahore,  who  has  been  sentenced  to  two  years  impri- 
sonment by  the  Martial  Law  Tribunal  for  publishing 
seditious  articles  in  his  journal.    The  definition  of 
sedition  in   the     Penal    Code  is     so   wide  that 
it  is  almost   useless  to  discuss  whether  a  certain 
article  or  other  writing  which  a  tribunal  of  some 
sort  has  pronounced  to  be  seditious,  does  or  does 
not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  definition.  Having 
perused  with  some  care  the  articles  for  which  Mr. 
Roy  has  been  indicted,  we  are  not  able  to  say  that 
there  is  anything  in  them  which  is  capable  only  of 
a  seditious  interpretation.    As  readers  of  the  Tribune 
for  many  years,  we  certainly  do  not  expect  to  see 
anything  seditious  in  writings  that  have  appeared 
in  it.   Possibly,  if  we  were  looking  for  sedition  in  the 
Tribune,  we  could  have  found  it  quite  as  well  as  the 
Martial  Law  Tribunal.    Our  point  is  that  the  law 
of  sedition  being  necessarily  wide,  it  is  impossible  to 
decide  whether  or  not  a  particular  article  in  a  news- 
paper is  or  is  not  seditious  without  reference  to  the 
habitual  tone  and  policy  of  that  newspaper.  We 
are  on  sure  ground  when  we  say  that  the  Tribune  of 
Lahore  is  not  and  has  not  been  a  newspaper  given 
to    a     seditions  vein   of   thinking.    The  Martial 
Law    Tribunal    could  not,   perhaps,    give  weight 
to  this  important  consideration,  and  it  is  really  a 
question  whether  such  tribunals,  intended  for  emer- 
gencies, should  be  called  upon  to  decide  cases  which 
involve  a. course  of  what  maybe  called  reflective 
reasoning.   It  is  not  by  their  choice  that  the  Tri- 
bunal at  Lahore  had  to  try  this  case,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  that  within  the  ambit  of  their  procedure  they 
have  done  their  best  to  arrive  at  a  just  decision. 
The  Tribune  under  Mr.  Kalinath  Roy,  whom  we  do 
not  know  personally,  has  been  one  of  our  best-con- 
ducted newspapers,  and  we  remember  especially  the 
strong  and  earnest  protest  which  it  made  more  than 
once  against  the  vituperative  writings  against  Mode- 
rate leaders  in  some  of  our  contemporaries  last  year. 
We  understand  that  Mr,  Roy  has  recently  suffered  a 


heavy  domestic  bereavement,  and  that  he  is,  more- 
over, in  poor  health.  For  all  these  reasons  we  think 
that  it  will  be  a  well-merited  act.  of  grace  which  will 
be  widely  apreciated,  for  Sir  Edward  Maclaglan  to 
recommend  and  the  Viceroy  to  order  the  release  of 
a  respected  journalist  who  has  deserved  well  of  the 
country  and  of  Government. 

Messrs.  Mahomed  Ali  and   Shaukat  Ali :  The 
Government  of  India  have  varied  the  order  of  intern- 
ment, which   has   been   in  force   against  Messrs. 
Mahomed  Ali  and  Shaukat  Ali  for  the  past  four 
years,  into  an  order  for  their  detention  in  jail.    In  a 
press  communique  dated  the  8th  June,  Government 
explain  their  reasons  for  taking  this  step.    In  April 
last  Government  had  definite  information  that  the 
brothers  were   taking  active  measures  to  stir  up 
sedition.    Whilst  the  question  of  taking  steps  to 
prevent  these  activities  was    under  consideration, 
the  internees  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Viceroy  declar- 
ing that,  in  the  event  of  non-compliance  with  the 
demands  set  forth  therein,  there  remained  no  choice 
for  a  good  Muslim  in  India  except  Hijrat  (Migration) 
or  Jihad  (Holy  War).    This    document  was  pros- 
cribed but,  we  are  told,  surreptitious  attempts  were 
nevertheless  made  to  print  and  circulate  it  among 
leading  Mnslims  and    to  publish  it   in  the  press. 
Then  came  the  announcement  of  the  brothers  that 
they  would  not  regard  themselves  as  bound  by  the 
orders  of  internment.    All  this  is  capable  of  a  more 
or  less  harmless  interpretation  as  the  acts  of  men 
who  had  been  wrought  into  a  high  pitch  partly  of 
religious  exaltation  and  partly  of  political  embitter- 
ment  at  their  continued  internment    without  trial. 
But  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  imagine  how  two 
gentlemen   of  education   and    independence  like 
Messrs.  Mahomed  Ali  and  Shaukat  Ali,  could  make 
every  effort  to  induce  Muslims  in  India  actively  to 
assist  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan  in  his  hostilities 
against  the  King-Emperor.    No  man  in  his  senses, 
whatever  his  religious  sympathies,  would  think  of 
the  medieval    despotism  of    the    Afghan  Amir 
as  a  desirable  substitute  for  British  rule  in  India 
and,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Government  of  India 
assure  us  that  they  have  indubitable  proofs  that  the 
brothers  did  make  such  efforts,  we  could  hardly 
think  such  a  thing  possible.    Government  declare 
that  they  have  in  their  possession  the  originals  of 
some  of  the  letters  addressed  by  the  brothers  to 
various  important  personages  in  India  as  well  as 
newspapers  and  private  individuals.    We  are  bound 
to  say  that  the  press  communique  has  impressed  the 
public  far  more  than  such  communiques  usually  do 
as  to  the  necessity  of  the  action  of  Government.  At 
the  same  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  two 
brothers  are  known  to  be  men  of  high  intelligence, 
there  is  some  tendency  to  hope  that  these  letters 
ascribed  to  them  may  prove  to  be  forged  documents 
palmed   off  upon  Government  by  the  enemies  of 
the     interned    brothers,   and     it     is  desirable 
that    they  should   be    submitted  to  an  indepen- 
dent   tribunal   for   adjudication.    So  far    as  we 
are  aware— and  we  have  taken  some  trouble  to 
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ascertain  the  fact — there  is  very  little  sympathy 
among  Mahomedans  for  the  Amir  of  Afghanistan 
whatever  their  feelings  may  be  towards  the  Cali- 
phate and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey.  We  are  convinced 
that  no  class  of  our  population  would  deride  as 
absurd  the  idea  of  helping  the  Amir  to  overturn 
British  rule  in  this  country  than  our  Moslem 
countrymen.  

The  Law  of   Intermarriages:    We  welcome  the 
following  clear  pronouncement  by  the  Harvest  Field, 
the  well-known  Christian  Missionary  organ,  on  the 
subject  of  intermarriages  between  persons  belonging 
to  different  religions:     If  they  (such  marriages)  take 
place,  they  should  be  made  valid  and  monogamous. 
The  Christian  Church  does  not  want  the  monoply 
of  such  marriages.    It  woald  much  prefer  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them.    But  as  the  law  stands  at 
present  there  is  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Our  personal  opinion  is  that  all  such  marriages 
should  be  civil  marriages,  and  without  any  religious 
ceremony,  for  if  the  parties  hold  different  beliefs, 
they  cannot  possibly  enter  seriously  into  any  religious 
ceremony.    But  in  the  case  of  these  civil  marriages 
the  law  must  demand  monogamy,  under  penalty  of 
civil  disability,  making  the  marriage  invalid.  Till 
a  law  is  passed,  making  such  marriages  valid,  allian- 
ces will  be  formed,  which  neither  religion  nor  law 
can  sanction.    These  alliances  may  be  perfectly 
honourable  but  those  who  form  them  will  ever  live 
under  a  stigma,  because  the  law  does  not  permit 
them  to  marry  without  the  parties  changing  their 
religion.    Till   something  is  done  legally  to  make 
inter-caste  marriages  valid,  we  do  not  see  how  there 
can  grow  up  that  spirit  of  true  brotherhood  that 
India  needs."  We  agree  with  every  word  of  the  above. 
Mr.  Basu's  Bill  was  intended  to  be  just  such  a  law 
as  our  contemporary  suggests.    Mr.   Patel's  Bill, 
now  before  the  Indian  Legislative  Council,  relates 
only  to  intermarriages  among  Hindu  castes,  and 
makes  no  provision  for  their  being  monogamous.  We 
have  called  attention  to  this  defect,  and  Mr.  Patel  is 
quite  willing  to  rectify  it  in  Select  Committee.  But 
tnis  will  not  meet  such  cases  as  the  Harvest  Field 
has  in  view.    We  shall  be  glad  of  the  co-operation 
of  Christian  missionaries  in  getting  a  simple  Civil 
Marriage  Act  passed,  in  which  case  there  will  be 
no  need  for  the  part  of  the  Indian  Christian  Mariage 
Act  relating  to  intermarriages  between  Christians 
and  non-Christians. 


An  Indian  Lady's  Bequests.  In  view  of  some  in- 
accurate statements  tnat  have  appeared  in  the 
press,  the  Searchlight  of  Patna  gives  particulars  of 
the  bequests  provided  for  in  the  will  recently  made 
by  Mrs.  Sachchidananda  Sinha,  wife  of  the  able  and 
well-known  editor  of  the  Hindustan  Review,  who 
has  been  seriously  ill.  Mrs.  Sinha's  properties  are 
valued  at  from  five  to  six  lakhs  of  rupees.  One-half 
of  this  goes  to  a  child  whom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinha 
adopted  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  other  half  in  equal 
shares  to  the  University  of  the  Punjab,  the  Kayastha 
Pathshala  (College)  at  Allahabad,  and  to  the  people 
of  Patna-— in  other  words  to  the  capitals  of  the  three 
Provinces  of  Upper  India,  with  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sinha  have  been  long  and  intimately  connected. 
The  endowment  to  the  Punjab  University  is  for  the' 
toundation  of  a  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Physical 
Science  to  be  named  after  Mrs.  Sinha's  grandfather,  Rai 
Bahadur  Kanhya  Lall,  famous  as  an  Engineer ;  that 
to  the  Allahabad  institution  for  a  chair  of  Economics 
to  be  named  after  her  father,  Mr.  Seva  Ram,  Bar- 
at-law  ;  while  the  executors  are  authorized  to  build 
at  Patna  out  of  the  funds  bequeathed  for  the  pur-  ! 
pose,  a  public  building,  to  be  named  after  her  as  1 
Radhika  Sinha  Institute,  in  which  is  to  be  accom- 
modated as  a  public  library  Mr.  Sinha's  splendid 
collection  of  books,  and  the  whole  of  which  is  to 
serve  as  a  library,  reading  room  and  meeting-place 
for  social  and  political  objects,   Mrs.  Sinha's  uncle, 


Mr.  Roshan  Lai,  Bar-at-Law,  and  her  husband  are 
appointed  executors  of  the  will.  This  is  a  very  re- 
markable instance  of  enlightened  public  spirit  on 
the  part  of  an  Indian  lady.  We  hope  Mrs. 
Sinha  will  be  early  restored  to  health  and  live 
many  years  longer  to  see  her  benefactions  bear  fruit. 

The  Old  Enemy  in  a  New  Garb.  We  were  sur- 
prised to  see  the  report  of  an  interview  accorded 
to  a  deputation  from  the  Indian  Officers' Association 
by  the  Governor  of  Madras.  The  deputation  prayed 
for  a  liberal  grant  in  aid  of  a  hostel  for  the  children 
of  members  of  the  Association.  It  was  stated  that, 
as  officers  are  liable  to  be  transferred,  special  hostel 
provision  was  necessary  for  the  accommodation  of 
their  children  studying  in  Madras.  We  cannot  un- 
derstand why  these  sons  of  officers  cannot  find  ac- 
commodation in  the  ordinary  College  Schools.  We 
consider  the  movement  to  be  a  retrograde  one  and 
agreegenerally  with  the  criticism  passed  on  it  by 
Justice  ot  Madras.  "We  are  not  aware,"  writes  our 
contemporary,  "that  the  children  of  the  Indian  officers 
have  earned  the  right  to  form  an  exclusive  caste  by 
themselves.  If  they  are  so  inclined,  the  Indian  officers 
can  doubtless  do  so  in  this  land  of  castes.  But  we 
object  to  the  tax-payers'  money  being  used  lor  the 
purpose.  It  is  an  unfortunate  fact  that  those  who 
are  related  to  high  officials  are  in  an  infinitely  better 
position  to  get  into  Government  service  than  others 
who,  though  blessed  with  brains  and  character  have 
not  that  advantage,  and  if  the  Government  officials 
and  their  children  are  helped  with  a  Government 
subsidy  to  become  a  caste  by  themselves,  this 
tendency  will  be  still  more  accentuated.  " 


Race  Equality  and  the  Peace  Conference  :  The  Man- 
chester Guardian  of  the  14th  April  published  an  account 
from  its  special  correspondent  in  Paris,  of  the  work 
done  by  the  Commission  on  the  League  of  Nations 
on  the  last  day  of  its  sitting.  There  were  only  two 
amendments.  The  first  relating  to  the  safeguarding 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine  was  adopted.  "The  other 
discussion,"  the  correspondent  observed,  "had  a  less 
happy  conclusion.  The  Japanese,  with  the  support 
of  ttie  Chinese,  wished  to  incorporate  a  declaration 
of  the  equality  of  nations.  The  proposal  was  carried 
by  13  votes  to  6,  but  in  this  case  the  minority  re- 
fused to  withdraw  its  objection.  The  opposition 
was  led  by  Great  Britain,  acting  on  behalf  of  one  of 
the  Dominions  represented  here  by  a  very  energetic 
and  determined  politician.  The  incident  presents 
England  in  unhappy  light.  I  understand  that  it 
was  contended  by  the  opposition  that  the  form  of 
words,  harmless  in  itself,  either  meant  nothing  or 
else  it  covered  the  right  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  the  different  States. "  By  bringing  for- 
ward this  question,  Japan  has  secured  a  position 
which  cannot  but  stand  her  in  good  stead  in  the 
international  politics  of  the  near  future-  We  cannot 
regret  the  great  opportunity  which  Great  Britain 
has  thrown  away  by  opposing  Japan's  proposal.  We 
should  have  expected  England  not  to  have  left  it  to 
Japan  to  move  in  the  matter. 


Change  of  Ministers  at  Indore.  An  Indore  corres- 
pondent informs  us  that  there  has  been  a  change  of 
Ministers  in  that  State.  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
has  appointed  in  the  place  of  Rai  Ramprasad  Dube 
Bahadur  B.A.,  LL.B.  as  his  Minister,  Mr.  P.  Baburao 
who,  we  understand,  was  lately  Dewan  of  Rutlam. 


The  Training  of  Teachers.  The  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, India,  has  issued  its  eighth  occasional 
report  dealing  with  the  training  of  teachers.  Messrs 
H-  S.  Duncan  and  A.  H.  Mackenzie,  Principals  of 
the  Training  Colleges  respectively  at  Madras  and 
Allahabad,  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  system 
followed  in  the  two  provinces.  The  price  of  the 
booklet  is  annas  eight. 
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THE  REFORM  REPORTS  III. 


The  Reform  Bill,  the  second  reading  of  which  was 
carried  unanimously  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
5th  instant,  after  an  eloquent  and  powerful  speech  by 
Mr.  Montagu  backed  up  by  sympathetic  remarks  from 
Dr.  Fisher,  Sir  Donald  ,Maclean,  Mr.  Bennett  and 
others,  is  expected  to  be  pnblished  almost  immediate- 
ly. It  is  time,  therefore,  that  we  brought  our  review 
of  the  reports  and  despatches  which  have  culminated 
in  the  Bill  to  a  close.  We  have  in  previous  articles 
dealt  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Southborough 
Committee  regarding  the  electorates  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India's  suggestions  thereon.  We  have  also 
dealt  with  the  Government  of  India's  despatch  em- 
bodying their  proposals  about  the  system  of  provincial 
government,  which  is  the  pivot  oE  the  Montagu-Ohelm- 
ford  scheme.  There  remain  the  report  of  the  Functions 
Committee  and  the  Government  oE  India's  despatch 
dealing  with  its  recommendations.  This  part  of  the 
scheme  does  not  lend  itself  to  comment  with  any 
approach  to  completeness  in  a  single  or  even  a  short 
series  of  articles.  All  that  we  can  do  today  is  to 
pick  out  the  most  important  functions  of  Provincial 
Governments  proposed  for  transfer,  and  indicate 
briefly  the  attitudes  thereto  of  the  Functions  Com- 
mittee and  the  Government  of  India.  If  Provincial 
Government  reform  is  the  pivot  of  the  Montaga  Chelms- 
ford scheme,  the  transfer  of  functions  to  Ministers 
chosen  from  among  the  elected  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  is  the  pivot  of  the  scheme  of  Provincial 
Government  reform.  We  have  seen  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  their  despatch  of  March  5,  have 
brought  all  their  ingenuity  to  the  task  of  fixing  res- 
ponsibility on  Ministers,  whil  e  carefully  and  rigidly 
curtailing  their  control  of  their  instruments.  These 
are,  in  the  words  of  the  Government  of  India  des- 
patch, (1)  the  services  which  carry  out  the  orders  of 
the  executive,  (2)  the  provision  of  financial  supply 
and  (3)  the  machinery  for  equipping  the  execative 
with  whatever  new  legal  powers  it  needs.  The 
Government  of  India's  elaborate  euphemisms  do  not 
disguise  the  fact  that  their  proposals  in  regard  to  the 
public  services  are  more  likely  to  make  Ministers  the 
"instruments"  of  the  Services  than  the  Services,  of 
the  Ministers.  As  Sir  Sankaran  Nair  points  out 
one  consequence  of  the  Government  of  India's  propo- 
sals will  be  that,  though  the  Minister  may  be  saddled 
with  an  officer  who  is  so  opposed  to  the  opinions  of  the 
Minister  and  of  the  Legislative  Council  that  he  will 
not  loyally  carry  out  the  policy  determined  upon  by 
them,  the  Minister  is  to  be  compelled  to  retain  him^ 
although  both  the  Governor  and  the  Minister  may 
want  to  get  rid  of  him  and  appoint  another  person  who, 
they  think,  would  properly  carry  it  out.  Then,  as  regards 
the  third  of  the  instruments,  namely,  the  Legislative 
Council,  the  Government  of  India  in  their  anxiety  to 
make  the  Minister's  position  as  little  a  bed  of  roses 
as  possible,  have  actually  adopted  the  extreme  re- 


commendation of  the  Delhi  Congress  to  make  it  from 
the  outset  dependent  on  the  vote  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  Their  treatment  of  Ministers  in  regard  to  the 
second  of  the  instruments,  Finance,  is  on  a  line  with 
their  treatment  of  them  in  regard  to  the  other  two. 

Fjnance. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
report  under  this  head  was  that  the  provincial  budget 
should  be  framed  by  the  executive  Government  as  a 
whole.  The  first  charge  on  provincial  revenues  will 
be  the  contribution  to  the  Government  of  India  ;  and 
after  that  the  supply  of  the  reserved  subjects  will 
have  priority.  The  allocation  of  supply  for  the  trans- 
ferred subjects  will  be  decided  by  the  Ministers.  If 
the  revenue  is  insufficient  for  their  needs,  the  question 
of  new  taxation  will  be  decided  by  the  Governor  and 
the  Ministers.  This  scheme  though  it  devolved  the  res- 
ponsibility of  introducing  new  taxation  on  Ministers 
exclusively,  also  invested  them  with  the  consequent 
implied  influence  on  the  whole  Budget.  Indeed,  it 
was  so  explained  in  the  Joint  Report.  The  Feetham 
Committee  accepted  this  plan,  only  dotting  the  \'b 
and  crossing  the  t's.  They  pointed  out  that  it 
followed  that  taxation  for  provincial  purposes  should 
be  regarded  as  a  transferred  subject.  At  a  late  stage 
of  their  enquiries,  the  Feetham  Committee  received 
from  the  Government  of  India  proposals  for  an 
altogether  different  plan  which  involved  a  substantial 
departure  -from  the  scheme  outlined  in  the  Joint 
Report.  They  declined  to  express  any  opinion  upon 
these.  The  Government  oE  India  in  their  despatch 
have  advocated  these  proposals  in  supersession 
of  those  outlined  in  the  Joint  Report  and  accepted 
by  the  Feetham  Committee.  The  new  proposals  are 
based  on  what  is  called  "the  separate  purse 
system,  "  that  is  to  say,  on  an  actual  division 
between  the  resources  available  for  the  purposes  of 
the  Governor-in-Conncil  and  those  available  for  the 
purposes  of  Ministers,  two  separate  pools  instead  of 
one  pool.  A  beginning  is  to  be  made  by  placing  for- 
mally at  the  disposal  oE  each  half  of  the  Government 
the  balances  available  in  the  departments  which  it  is 
to  administer.  Sir  Sankaram  Nair's  criticism  of  these 
proposals  is  unanswerable.  The  Governor-in-Council 
administering  such  departments  as  Law,  Justice  and 
Police,  will  always  be  able  to  lay  hold  on  all 
the  money  he  wants,  while  the  Ministers  with  the 
great  spending  departments,  like  Education  and 
Sanitation,  in  their  charge,  will  be  in  a  state  of  chronic 
want.  They  will  have  no  voice  in  the  expenditure 
on  reserved  subjects,  and  will  be,  therefore,  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  new  taxation.  As  illustrating  the 
tendency  of  the  Executive  Government,  when  un- 
checked by  popular  opinion  or  the  Secretary  oE  State,  to 
indulge  in  increasing  expenditure,  Sir  Sankaran  Nair 
mentions  that  the  right  to  purchase  motor  cars  was  so 
much  abased  that  now  they  oannot  be  purchased  for 
public  business  without  the  sanction  of  the  Secretary 
of  State.  The  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme  deliberately 
in  tended  to  let  Ministers  have  an  eye  on  the  expenditure 
of  the  official  half  oE  the  Executive  Government.  The 
Government  of  India  propose  equally  deliberately 
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to  exclude  Ministers  from  view  of  the  official  Exe- 
cutive's finances.    The  most  important  reason  given 
for  this   is  the   avoidance  of    friction.  Excessive 
friction,  no  doubt,  leads  to  waste  of  energy,  bat  a 
certain  amount  of  friction  is  necessary  to  make  the 
wheels  go.    Any  one  who  has  travelled  on  the  Mathe- 
ran  railway  or  the  Simla  Kalka  line  or  the  Darjeeling 
line,  will  notice  aD  assistant  standing  beside  the  driver 
deliberately  strewing  sand  on  the  line  ahead  of  the 
engine.  We  saw  the  other  day  a  gorgeously  illustrat- 
ed advertisement  in  which  a  big  motor  car  was  stand- 
ing helplessly  on  a  steep  road,  its  wheels  rotating  in- 
effectively, while  another  car  gaily  passed  ib  by  without 
effort.    The  moral  was  pointed  out,  because  the  tyres 
of  the  one    were  not  provided  with  the  cross-bars 
which  enabled  those  of  the  other  to  create  the  friction 
that   enabled  it  to  overcome  the    gravity  against 
which  the  smooth-revolving  tyres  could  make  no 
head-way.    The  Government  of  India  scheme  would 
eliminate  all  friction  from  the  Governor-in-Council's 
path  and  accumulate  it  all  in  that  of  the  Governor 
and  Ministers.    It  is  good  for  neither.    We  cannot 
do  without  friction  which  is  obstructive   only  if  it  is 
heaped  all  in  one  place.   Evenly  distributed  friction  is 
the  first  condition  of  successful  effort  whether  in  ad 
ministration  or  in  climbing  hill-sides.    These  novel 
proposals  have,   moreover,  been  sprung  upon  the 
public  iu  India  as  they  were  on  the  Feetham  Com- 
mittee at  the  last  moment,  and  they  cannot,  therefore, 
be  considered  in  the  present  instalment  of  constitution- 
al reform. 

Education. 

In  the  illustrative  list  appended  to  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  Report  showing  transferred  subjects,  Edu- 
cation, primary,  secondary  and  technical,  found  a  place. 
The  Feetham  Committee  has  included  Education, 
other  than  European  and  Anglo-Indian  education, 
among  transferred  subjects  with  a  few  reservations 
which  do  not  affect  the  issue.  In  support  of 
their  recommendation,  the  Committee  observe  :  "  We 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  problem  should 
be  treated  as  a  whole,  and  that  any  division  of  educa- 
tion, such  as  wonld  result  from  the  transfer  of 
primary  apart  from  secondary  and  university  educa- 
tion, is  unsound  in  theory  and  would  be  unworkable 
in  practice.  The  actual  drawing  of  the  line  between 
either  primary  and  secondary  or  secondary  and  uni- 
versity education  involves  many  difficult  questions, 
»nd  any  such  line,  if  made  the  basis  of  a  division, 
would  be  bound  to  produce  serious  administrative 
complications."  We  must  say  that  in  our  opinion 
the  Committee  have  rather  pressed  too  far  the  organic 
unity  of  all  stages  of  education  as  an  argument 
against  administrative  division.  From  one  point  of 
view,  they  are  perfectly  right.  The  quality  of  higher 
education  must  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  qaality  of 
primary  and  secondary  education.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  all  stages  of  education  should 
be  administered  by  the  same  agency.  It  is  not  the 
case  now  in  India  or  in  any  other  country.  We 
go  with  the  Government  of  India  so  far.  We 
may  go  farther  and  say  that  the  insight  evidenced 
so  far  by   some   leading  Indian    politicians— our 


probable  future  Ministers — in  edncational  matters  is 
not  such  as  to  induce  us  to  expect  great  things  from 
them.    But  that  they  ,can  not  do  worse  than  the 
present  departmonts  uuder  Members  of  Council,  we 
have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.    For  one  thin^,  they 
can   not  but  feel  that  the  interests  iuvolved  are 
nothing  less  than  the  future  of  their  own  sous  and 
daughters    and   that  any  serious    deterioration  of 
standards  are  sure  to  react  disastrously  on  themselves, 
their  community  and  country.    As  Dr.  Sadler  observ- 
ed in  his  address  to  the  Senate  of  the  Bombay  Uni- 
versity the  other  day,  the  vital  influences  of  educa- 
tion  are   too  intimately    connected  with  personal 
conviction  and  with  family  life  for  it  to  be  wise  or 
safe  to  leave  their  control  and  direction  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  Government  alone,  and  we  may  add,  a 
Government,  too,  dominate!    by   gentlemen  whose 
personal  convictions  and  family  life    have  no  point 
of  contact  with  Indian    conditions.    Oar  convictions 
on  this  subject  have  been  very  slowly  formed,  bat 
they  are  on  that  account  so  deep  and  strong  that,  in  our 
deliberate  view,  tne  control  of  education  can  not  be 
longer  left  in  the  hands  of  a  department  or  the  official 
Executive  Government    without  grave  detriment  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  interests  of  the  youth  of 
India.  The  Government  of  ludia  remark  that  they  cm 
give  miny  instances  of  the  unhappy  consequences  of 
entrusting  higher  education  too  coafilently  to  privite 
enterprise.    Apart  from  the  obvious  fa  it  that  res- 
ponsible Government  is  not  the  sane  as  "private 
enterprise"  in  education,  we  are  quite   prepared  to 
maintain  that  private  enterprise  in    eluJitida  hi{ 
not  had  andean   not  have  a  fiir  ti;ld  uuler  the 
present  system. 

Industries. 

The  other  subject  we  take  up  today  is  that  or 
Industries.  In  the  illustrative  list  of  subjects  to  be 
transferred,  attached  to  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
report,  "Development  of  Arts  and  Grafts  and  Local 
Industries"  was  included.  The  Feetham  Committee 
would  transfer  to  Ministers  "  Development  of  Ind- 
stries,  including  industrial  research  and  technical 
education."  The  Government  of  India  hold  that 
the  development  of  industries  should  be  concurrent- 
ly undertaken  by  the  Local  Governments  and  the 
Government  of  India;  and  that  this  subject  should, 
so  far  as  Local  Governments  are  concerned,  be 
reserved.  The  Government  of  India  as  usual  write 
grandiloquently  of  their  responsibility  for  the  indus- 
trial progress  of  the  country,  which  is  necessary  to 
secure  its  military  safety,  its  freedom  from  outside 
economic  aggression,  and  its  social  and  political 
stability.  We  suppose  "military  safety''  is  intro- 
duced with  the  intention  of  scaring  away  Indian  and 
civilian  opposition.  As  for  securing  freedom  from 
outside  economic  aggression,  the  Government  of! 
India  should  hear  what  is  being  said  by  merchants 
and  manufacturers  of  the  ukase  putting  up  the  price 
of  the  rupee  by  two  pence.  We  regret  we  cannot 
admit  that  the  Government  of  India  have  done 
much  to  promote  the  social  and  political  stability 
of  the  country  by  means  of  its  industrial  policy. 
We  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  these  things.  Much  of 
them  is  matter  of  history.    But  we  are  entitled  to 
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ijewhen  the  Government  of  India  claim  that  they 
'me  can  properly  look  after  industrial  developments 
this  country,  that  their  past  record  on  the  subject 
'es  not  greatly  support  that  claim.    The  Ministers 
fcy  or  may  not  do  well.   We  do  not  wish  to  pro- 
lesy.    But  it  is  certainly  the  opinion  of  most 
dians  that  the  Government  of  India  have  not  been 
fficiently  mindful  of  the  interests  of  Indiarf  indus- 
ies  in  the  past,  and  that  Indian  industrial  interests 
,e  likely  to  fare  better  in  the  hands  of  Indian  Minis- 
rs,    The  Government  of  India  refer  to  the  racial 
uctor  in  industrial  matters.  Nobody  can  say  honest- 
that  Indians  in  the  past  have  received  any  undue 
Mcouragement  from  Government  in  industrial  mat- 
rs  owing  to  their  being  Indians.    We  say  quite 
ankly  that  we  can  see  nothing  wicked  or  immoral 
Indian  enterprises  received  special  encouragement 
I  the  hands  of  Indian  Ministers  just  as  English 
jiterprise  does  at  the  hands  of  English  Ministers. 

the  contrary,  we  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
Jidian  Governments,  whether  by  Ministers  or  Mem- 
irs,  to  offer  every  encouragement  to  Indians  to 
ndertake  the  industrial  development  of  the  country, 
s  for  the  Government  of  India's  assumption  that 
ie  Minister  will  be  inevitably  devoid  of  industrial 
xperience,  Sir  Sankaran  Nair's  parenthetical  remark, 
''as  if  the  Civilian  Member  has  great  experience/'  is 
1  sufficient  answer.    The  Minister,  of  course,  cannot 
■  0  without  all  the  support  which   the  Provincial 
Governments  and  the  Government  of  India  can  give 
im  in  discharging  this  as  other  parts  of  his  duties, 
nd  we  are  sure  that  this  will  be  accorded  to  him 
^grudgingly. 

PROSPECTS  OF  THE  REFORM  SCHEME. 


(By  Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar). 
Mr.  Montagu's  speech  on  the  Indian  Budget  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  delivered  on  the  22nd  of  May,  is 
Significant  as  affording  a  clue  not  so  much  to  what 
ibe  is  going  or  may  be  expected  to  attempt  for  the 
rinitiation  of  responsible  Government  in  India,  as  to 
(the  temper  and  spirit,  with  reference  to  that  question, 
jj$f  the  British  public  in  general  and  the  House  in 
particular,  as  now  constituted.    His  announcement  in 
the  speech  that  the  whole  question  of  the  reform 
[scheme  as  formulated  in  the  Bill,  which  has  since 
Jpassed  the  stage  of  second  reading  in  the  House,  is 
to  be  referred  to  a  Parliamentary  Committee  for 
report  and  recommendations  by  way  of  changes  in  the 
Bill,  with  authority  to  the  Committee  to  examine 
witnesses,  has  filled  many  in  India  with  misgivings. 
They  fear  that  the  Committee  are  more  likely  than 
not  to  emasculate  the  scheme  and^that  the  House, 
which  is  more  Conservative  than  Liberal   in  the 
character  of  its  present  composition,  will  most  pro- 
bably sanction  ultimately  a  measure  of  shadowy 
reform  of  the  kind  advocated  in  the  Government  of 
India's  Despatch  on  the  Southborough  Reports. 

Though  it  is  difficult  to  prophesy  with  assurance, 
yet  it  is  within  the  mark  to  opine  that  these  mis- 
givings are  not  supported  by  a  careful  reading  of 
jl  Mr.  Montagu's  speech  by  the  light  of  certain  broad 
\  facts.   That  speech  appears  to  betoken  not  the  trend 


of  his  mind  only  but  also  the  mind  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  mood  of   England  as  a  whole. 
That  trend  and  that  mood  are  indicated  by  the  short- 
est sentence  in    the    speech.    Describing  educated 
ludians  as  Protectionists,  not  Free  Traders,  to  whom 
he,  a  Free  Trader  himself,  was  not  afraid  of  giving  fiscal 
liberty,  because,  if  it  were  given,  they  soon  would  be 
Free  Traders,  he  said:—"  Let  them  find  out  what  suits 
their  destinies  best."    This  little  sentence  imports 
more  than  it  specially  relates  to.  It  discovers  the  trend 
of  liberal  opinion  in  England  with  reference  to  the 
problem  of  self-Government  for  India.  Considering 
that  fiscal  interests  apparently  dominate  the  English 
mind  more  than  any  other,  Mr.  Montagu,  (one  may 
fairly  presume)  would  not  have  ventured  to  express 
himself  so  boldly,  if  he  had  not  felt  that  he  was  re- 
flecting the  mind  of  the  House  and  the  British  people- 
Mr.  Montagu  is  a  sagacious  Liberal,  and  no  sagacious 
Cabinet  Minister  is  likely  to  speak  to  the  House  with 
this  definiteuess  of  liberal  policy  as  to  India  unless  he 
felt  sure  in  his  mind  that  he  had  the  heart  of  the  House 
and  the  country  with  him  in  declaring,  what  in  subst 
ance  is  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  quoted  from  Mr. 
Montagu's  speech,  that  England's  duty  13  to  give 
responsible  Government  to  India  on  the  best  and  most 
human  of  all  grounds,  that  the  people  of  India,  like 
every  other  people,  must  and  are  entitled  to  carve  out 
their  own  destiny  and  find  their  own  salvation,  and 
learn  for  themselves,  in  and  by  the  discipline  of 
self-government,  even  through  failures,  to  correct 
their  errors  and  mend  their  false  views  of  policy. 

If  that  view  of  Mr.  Montagu's  sentence  is  mere 
speculation,  let  us  test  it  by  the  facts.    The  fact  that 
the  Tory  element  preponderates  in  the  present  House 
of  Commons  is  met  by  two  counter-considerations. 
One  of  them  is  the  tradition  which  dates  from  the 
time  o£  the  East  India  Company  that  India  owes  her 
liberties  to  the  Tories.    That  seems  a  paradoxical 
statement  and  yet  it  is  true  in  that,  for  instance,  the 
Statutes  of  1833,  the  Proclamation  of  1858,  and  the 
enlarged  Councils  of  1873,  have  been  Tory  productions 
and  policy.   Since  then  British  Toryism  has  advanced 
a  good  deal  towards  liberalism.    The  last  war  with 
its  gospel  of  the  Allies  as  to  weak  nationalities,  sub- 
ject races,  and  the  moral  right  of  a  people  to  carve  out 
their  own  destiny  for  the  permanent  peace  of  the 
world,  emphasised  by  President  Wilson's  pronoun- 
ced and  statemanlike  view  that  a  people  learns  to 
use  liberty  wisely  only  after  the  discipline  oE  mistakes 
and  failures,  has  oreated    a   world-atmosphere  in 
which  the  present  House  of  Commons  is  and  must  be 
consciously  moving.   Another  consideration  is  that 
afforded  by  the  Government  of  India's  Despatch  on 
the  one  haud  and  the  agitation  of  the  Indo-British 
Association  on  the  other.    The  Despatch  has  been 
condemned  by  Indian  opinion  as  reactionary — making 
the  proposed  reform  in  the  direction  of  full  responsible 
Government  a  mere  shadow  and  name  while  in  reality 
by  its  recommendations  either  strengthening  the  exe- 
cutive or  at  least  preserving  intact  their  present  power 
without  popular  control.    That  it  will  attract  some 
weight  to  it  goes  without  saying,  because  the  Civil 
Service  in  India  has  with  all  its  faults  great  merit* 
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Bbnt  it  is  bareancracy.    All  this  is  done  by  the 
Despatch  on  the  ground  that  Indians  have  yet  to 
learn  the  art  of  self-Goveminent  and  that  their  best 
teachers  and  masters  for  that   purpose   must  be 
the  experienced  experts  of  the  Executive  for  a  long 
time  to  come — until  Indiaus  prove  by  actaal  resalts 
that  they  have    become   fit  to  exercise   the  art 
properly.    How  is  the  British  Tory  of  the  present 
day  likely  to  treat  that  gronnd  ?    In  the  first  place, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  the  British  member  of  Parlia- 
ment will  examine  it  by  the  fact  that  revolntions 
arise  in  a  country,  where  an  educated  class  has  come 
into    being,  because   the    Executive   has  exercised 
power  uncontrolled  by   the  people    through  their 
representatives.    "One  of  the  most  curious  peculi- 
arities of  the  English  people"  (nays  Bagehot),  "is 
its  dislike  of  the  Executive    Government ."  That 
was  said  half  a  century  ago  ;  but  the  statement  of 
the  Times  made  in  a  leader    lately  that  "  to  the 
bureaucrat  his  office  is  the  world   and    there  is 
no  reality  outside    it,"  shows  the  present  British 
temper  with  all  its  conservative  instinct.  Further, 
the  Government  of  India's  Despatch,  in  snpporting 
its  recommendations  and  in  its  anxiety  to  make  the 
strongest  case  possible  for  them  and  leave  nothing 
that  conld  be  possibly  be  pressed  into   tWr  service, 
has   b  come  so  metaphysically  subtle  and  sinuous 
in  its  argument  that,  if  one  has  not    misread  the 
British    mind,    the    very  effort    of    the  despatch 
to  be  elaborate  and  meticulous  in  its  reasoning,  is 
likely  to  defeit  its  object.    In  short,  as  Lord  Morley 
would  say  it,  the  Despatch  drives     political  logic 
lo  us  very  dregs  and  turns  it  into  a  poison.  And 
the  British  mind,  whether  Liberal  or  Conservative, 
is,  by  instinct  and  tradition,   averse    to  that.  Its 
history   shows  that  it  refuses  to  push  even  the  logic 
of  facts,  let  alone  sentiment,  to  its   extreme  con- 
clusions, however  fluvonred  by  philosophic  sobriety.  It 
tries     to    draw    its    conclusions  straight    from  a 
commonsense     point    and     the    commonsense  of 
responsible  Government  for  India,  is  contained  in  the 
sentence  quoted  above  from  Mr.  Montagu's  speech. 

Then,  lastly,  there  is  the  fact  of  the  recent  deplor- 
able occurrences— the  agitation  against  the  Rowlatt 
Act,  which  led  to  rebellion  and  murders  in 
Borne  places,  and  necessitated  the  enforcement 
of  martial  law,  deportations  &c.  So  far  as  the 
Government  of  India  are  concerned,  they  have 
declared  as  their  deliberate  opinion  that  the  un- 
fortunate situation  does  not  and  should  not  affect  the 
reform  scheme.  But  the  Indo-British  Association  is 
pressing  the  argument  against  the  scheme  on  the 
basis  of  that  situation.  Will  that  weigh  with  Parlia- 
ment and  the  British  public  ?  There  too  there  is 
good  reason  for  the  prospects  of  the  reform  scheme, 
if  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  British  mind, 
both  by  tradition  and  instinct,  cautious  and  conserv- 
ative as  it  is,  has  generally  been  prone  to  judge 
repressive  laws  and  measures  by  this  tes%  via. 
whether  they  are  a  success.  Aud  the  test  of  success 
they  have  been  inclined  to 'apply  is,  not  whether 
repressive  measures  have  for  the  time  being  served  to 
restore  order  and  cow  down  plotters  but  whether  they 


have  produced  and  qniokened  contentment  and  sati 
faction  "  in  all  those  various  organised  bodies  > 
men  with  lively  minds  and  energetic  interests  I 
whom  in  the  long  run  effective  public  opinion  in  evei 
commuuity  is  generated."  (see  Lord  Morley's  Croc 
well). 

All  depends,  therefore,  on  how  the  Indians  wl 
have  gone  to  England  in  deputations,  acquit  theu 
selves  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  in  pari 
cnlar  at  whose  bar  they  shall  have  to  appear  to  mal 
out  this  case.  If  they  put  India's  case  carefully  1 
the  light  of  the  considerations  above  set  forth,  v 
may  count  upon  securing  a  substantial  start  for  re 
ponsible  Government  in  India.  In  the  meantim 
Mr.  Montagu  has  spoken  out  what  is  moving  both 
the  deep  recesses  of  India's  Soul  and  her  present  1L 
when  he  said  we  must  find  out  what  suits  oar  desbinr 
best,  It,  almost  looks  as  if  Mr.  Montagu  was  quotic 
from  India's  Gita  :  «« By  ourselves  we  ma 
raise  ourselvfs.  " 


TOWN  PLANNING  TOWARDS  CITY 
DEVELOPMENT/ 


(By  Professor  B.  K.  Thakore.) 
These  volumes  deserve  to  l.e  read  and  pondered  o  < 
in  all  Indian  cities,  especially  by  Collectors,  Engineei 
and  M "dical  men,  as  al3o  by  Municipal  Councillo 
and  public-spirited  citizens.  Town  planning,  City 
Improvement,  arid  regional  amelioration  are  subject 
bristling  with  au  infinity  of  local  detail,  and  can  onl 
be  dealt  with  by  means  of  plans  and  large-scale  cod 
tour  maps  which  few  laymeu  can  interpret  proper^ 
so  that  one  often  misses  the  wood  on  account  of  tta 
trees.  All  the  more  welcome  therefore  is  a  presenta 
tiou  of  the  subject  like  Professor  Geddes',  where  th 
general  principles  are  insisted  on  with  a  clearnes 
born  of  years  of  concentrated  and  concrete  meditatio 
aud  the  resnlts  aimed  at  are  advocated  with  an  opti 
mistic  zeal  likely  to  prove  very  attractive  to  younj 
and  public-spirited  citizens. 

All  town  planning  must  be  invariably  preceded  b 
a  regional  survey  and  a  thorough  insight  into  th 
economic  history  of  the  streets  and  populations  witl 
which  we  propose  to  deal.  Congestion  cannot  b 
checked  or  cured  until  we  have  investigated  its  ori 
gins  and  thoroughly  mastered  its  present  causes  anc 
tendencies.  Schemes  of  water-supply,  drainage,  o 
communications,  parks,  and  extensions,  have  eacl 
and  all  to  be  most  carefully  correlated  with  one  an- 
other and  still  more  with  the  general  resources,  habits 
aud  requirements  of  the  people  and  the  entire  schem 
of  town-development  we  propose  to  adopt  as  our  idea 
to  be  worked  ap  to.  The  order  in  which  we  take  por 
tions  of  any  or  several  of  these  in  hand  for  immediati 
execution  is  even  more  important  ;  for  every  such! 
undertaking  involves  dislocations  and  generates  nn- 
suspected  difficulties  and  reactions  which  might  have 
far  reaching  consequences.  To  destroy  houses  anc 
tamper  with  the  established  functions  of  localities  it 
very  easy.  This,  however,  is  not  only  not  town-impro-i 
vement,  it  is  the  very  negation  of  it.    Not  a  house 
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o.ald  be  oondemned,  not  a  street  should  be  touched 
,til  more  than  adequate  provision  for  the  people  to 
f.  removed  and  the  function  to  be  disturbed  has  been 
tnally  made  in  advance.    Nor  is  it  sufficient  that 
e  properties  taken  up  be  fairly  compensated  for, 
)r  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  concerned,  money 
'■unpen  sations  are  worse  than  nseless  and  the  grant 
•  suitable  sites  in  return  is  not  enough.  Building 
aterial  of  various  kinds  should  also  be  provided  at. 
tolesale  rates,  and  expert  and  sympathetic  advice 
•jid  guidance  at  every  step.    "  All  to  the  sewer "  is  a 
licy  not  at  all  required  in  dry  and  tropical  India  ; 
'is  moreover  altogether  opposed  to  the  habits  and 
lintiments  of  the  population,  requires  an  araonnt 
i  engineering  skill  and  vigilance  not  to  be  found  in 
Idia  today,  involves  tremendous  risks,  and  would 
quire  an  expenditure  altogether  beyond  the  resources 
•Indian  towns.    Prof.  Geddes  pleads  eloquently  in- 
[isad  for  the  alternative  policy  of  "  all  to  the  soil,  " 
dore  appears  to  be  exceptionally  lucky  in  soil, 
itersupply,  lie  of  land,  rivers,  and  room  to  expand 
I   Every  one  of  theee  factors  is  of  capital  impor- 
noe  and  Prof.  Geddes  appears  to  turn  each  and  all 
full  advantage.    Not  a  region,  not  a  suburb,  not  a 
ceet,  in  many  locations  not  a  single  house,  however 
?imble,  is  planned  by  him  without  its  allotment  of 
Hen  patch  or  lane  or  space, for  tree  or  garden,  cows 
d  goats.    And  he  also  realizes  that  the  results  he 
ms  at  can  only  be  achieved  in  proportion  as  large 
imbers  of  city  population  of  all  classes  from  the 
impressed  and  the  submerged  at  the  bottom  upwards 
ifht  np  to  the  middle  class  Brahman  and  Bania,  men 
women  and  children,  develop  a  turn  for  tree- 
aring,  hedge-building,  gardening,  and  the  tending 
cattle.    He  wants  state  and  municipal  authorities 
•id  public  bodies  of  all  description  to  help  on  this 
svation  of  the  individual  to  a  life  higher,  simpler, 
'ialthier,  fuller,  more  economical  and  more  complex, 
1  in  one,  by  all  the  means,  in  their  power,  from 
'hools  to  shows,  and  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept, 
am  afraid  we  shall  each  of  us  judge  of  his  scheme 
iia  whole  strictly  according  as  we  hold  how  far  the 
hthusistic  professor  is  on  6olid  earth  and  how  far  in 
^substantial  cloud-land,  in  entertaining  such  roseate 
cpectations  of  a  wholesale  revolution  in  the  habits 
!ud  tastes  of  large  populations  suffering,  moreover, 
>i  he  realizes  more  clearly  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
rs,  from  neurasthenic  depression  for  generations, 
ie  is  of  course  perfectly  justified  in  insistiug  that 
ty-improveraent  is  above  and  beyond  all  else  for 
aprovernents  ,that  the  people  are  the  town  ;  that  the 
fwn  will  be  what  they  make  it,  and  that  therefore 
eople-improvement,  individual  and  collective,  by 
ronps  and  classes  and  occupations,  is  the  life  and 
m\  of  all  town-improvement  ;  that  schemes  ot  town- 
mprovement  in  the  abstract,  dissociated  from  or  in- 
lequately  correlated   to  the  habits,  association^ 
Jntiments  and  ideals  of  the  people  concerned,  are  not 
forth  the  paper  they  are  printed  on.    Aud  hence  it 
1  that  at  every  turn,  in  planning  for  schools  or  indu- 
lges, railway-sidings  or  lanes,  temples  or  ghants, 
iver-cleansing  or  the  disposal  of  dirt  and  sewage,  he 
oroes  round  over  and  over  again  to  a  whole  hearted 


full  and  opea-air  co-operation  between  state,  munici- 
pality, and  people,  which  in  so  far  as  it  can  be 
achieved,  would  of  itself  reduce  the  cost  and  expedi- 
ate  the  construction  of  all  projects  to  an  incalculable 
extent.  Bub  our  <;  authorities"  and  our  bureaucracies 
in  India  to-day  have  developed  a  character  which 
cannot  win  or  maintain  such  trust  and  cooperation, 
still  less  deserve  it.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  me  that 
Native  states  in  India  are  in  this  respect  any  better  than 
British  India.  Whether  we  are  in  earnest  about 
town-planning  or  about  a  serions  improvement,  in 
any  oUier  department,  we  come  round  thus  to  one 
capital  improvement  or  revolution  as  altogether  over- 
due, and  requiring  to  be  carried  through  first  and 
foremost,  viz.  a  change  of  heart  aud  tone  and  temper 
in  the  individuals  an  1  cliques  and  groups  and  classes 
set  over  us  to-day  as  our  rulers. 

There  are  at  least  two  other  topics  of  profound  in- 
terest dealt  with  in  these  volumes.  The  comparative 
merits  and  defects  of  silk-  jute,  and  cotton  industries, 
their  various  implications,  and  the  innumerable  ways 
in  which  they  tell  upon  the  life  aud  thought  and 
health  and  happiness  of  the  population  which  depend 
upon  them,  are  here  explored  with  an  insight  and  a 
knowledge  rarely  surpassed.  Again,  the  needs  and 
the  defects  of  Indian  educ  ation  today  throughout  the 
whole  gamut  from  the  infant  classes  to  post-graduate 
research  are  here  commented  on,  and  a  better  order 
from  the  foundation-stone  right  np  to  the  topmost 
conuing-tower  is  here  suggested  with  an  originality 
and  an  eloquence  worthy  even  of  the  author's  high 
reputation.  It  is  true  that  here  also  as  in  other  fields 
of  Professor  Goddes'  thought,  we  have  Prof.  Geddes, 
the  optimistic  visionary,  mixed  up  with  Prof.  Geddes, 
the  acute  man  ot  science.  This,  however,  is  no  real 
loss  to  the  reader  who  can  appreciate  the  science  and 
the  other  readers  might  perhaps  be  led  on  to  what 
little  scientific  thinking  they  are  capable  of,  just  be- 
cause of  the  dreamland  and  the  cloudscapes  which 
draw  them  on. 


THE  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 


(  Contributed. ) 
IV. 

In  our  article  on  the  subject  last  week  we  showed 
how  if  India  abstained  from  purchases  for  a  while, 
we  could  get  silver  down  to  2^d.  or  near  it,  and  save 
sixty  crores  a  year,  and  we  asked  if  the  stake  in  view 
was  so  great,  why  not  abstain  ?  We  shall  now  show 
how  this  could  and  ought  to  be  done. 

Let  us  first  see  the  reason  why  we  purchase 
any  silver  at  all.  Formerly  i.  e.  before  1894,  India 
was  a  silver  standard  country.  In  other  words, 
its  currency  was  based  on  silver.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  was  that  when  a  man  bought  or  sold 
anything  for  say  Rs.  100,  he  really  battered  the 
article  he  bought  or  sold  for  100  tolas  of  standard 
silver.  In  gold  standard  countries  it  is  the  same  i.e. 
when  a  man  buys  or  sells  anything  for  £  roo  he 
really  barters  it  for  12327  grains  of  standard  gold. 
The  object  of  having  standard  coins  is  to  simplify 
these  barters.  The  Governments  provided  these 
pieces  of  metal  each  guaranteed  r,  tola  q[  silver  of 
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standard  fineness  as  in  India,  or  each  123.27  grains 
guaranteed  of  gold  of  standard  purity  as  in  England. 
This  obviated  the  necessity  for  and  the  time  and 
trouble  involved  in  cutting  out  the  necessary  weights 
of  silver  or  gold  at  each  barter  i.  e.at  each  operation 
of  buying  or  selling.  When  England  wanted  in 
those  days  to  buy,  say,  cotton  from  India,  it  had  to 
buy  so  much  silver  in  America  or  elsewhere  to  pay  for 
the  cotton  as  our  then  currency  was  based  on  silver. 
This  was  the  main  reason  for  India's  purchases  of 
silver.  However,  if  India  wanted  to  buy  anything  from 
England  and  send  100  tolas  of  silver  there,  it  could 
not  always  turn  it  into  the  same  number  of  pounds. 
We  had  to  sell  the  silver  and  get  what  we  can  for 
it  in  gold  before  we  could  buy  anything  in  England. 
When  silver  began  to  decline  after  the  Franco- 
German  war  our  100  tolas  of  silver  fetched  less  and 
less  in  gold,  and  we  had  to  pay  more  and  more  tolas 
(rupees)  for  the  same  article.  Similarly,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  to  remit  every  year  large  sums  to 
England  for  purchase  of  Railway  material  and  stores, 
and  payment  of  pensions  etc.  etc.  The  Government 
also  had,  therefore,  to  find  lacs  and  lacs  of  rupees  more 
every  year  although  the  sterling  amount  remained 
the  same.  They  appointed  a  committee  to  advise 
them  on  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  and 
finally  decided  to  give  up  the  silver  standard  and  fix 
the  rupee  at  i6d..  It  is  this  point  that  most  super- 
ficial students  of  the  subject  forget  viz.,  that  it  was 
not  a  tola  of  silver  that  was  fixed  at  i6d.  but  the 
Unit  com  under  the  new  system  that  was  fixed  at  i6d. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  silver  kept  wildly  fluctuating 
and  actually  declined  much  further  after  this  fixing 
of  the  coinati6d.  A  time  came  when  a  tola  of 
silver  was  worth  only  gd.  or  so  and  yet  the  rupee 
coin  was  worth  at  the  same  time  i6d-  as  fixed  by 
Government.  In  short,  the  amount  of  silver  in  the 
coin  had  nothing  to  do  with  its  fixed  gold  value- 
To  create  the  least  disturbance  in  the  minds  of  the 
masses  and  partly  to  utilise  its  large  stocks  of  the 
silver  rupee  (we  would  ask  our  readers  to  carefully 
distinguish  this  from  the  gold  rupee  of  i6d.)  the 
rupee  was  allowed  to  circulate  as  before  and  allowed 
to  exchange  lor  our  currency  notes.  This  served 
all  right  for  our  internal  circulation  where  the 
masses  were  none  the  wiser.  Foreign  bankers 
however  would  not  take  the  rupee  in  payment,  be- 
cause,  they  knew  that  as  bullion  it  would  not  fetch 
i6d.  in  their  own  countries.  The  notes  were  even 
then  convertible  but  this  convertibility  was  a  sham 
as  a  hundred  rupee  note— when  changed  for  rupees- 
did  not  give  1600  d.  worth  of  gold. 

The  sham  went  on  unperceived  so  long  as  India's 
balance  of  trade  was  favourable.  A  day  came— in 
1907— when  it  became  unfavourable.  We  had  to 
make  large  payments  to  foreign  countries.  They 
naturally  would  not  take  our  coin  at  the  artificial 
value  of  i6d.  and  the  Government  had  itself  to  take 
the  coin  and  pay  i6d.  against  it  in  Europe.  This  is 
what  is  known  as  Reverse  Councils. 

In  a  way,  this  sham  character  of  the  coin  was 
understood  in  India.  Every  one  who  had  to  buy 
silver— and  our  masses  are  perhaps  the  largest  con- 
sumers of  silver  for  ornaments— knew  that  they  could 
got  100  tolas  of  silver  metal  at  70  to  75  rupees.  No 
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body  ever  yet  distrusted  the  rupee.  They  took 
freely  in  all  the  bazars.  Why  ?  Because  the  co 
was  really  a  medium  of  exchange  and  the  quanti 
or  value  of  metal  in  the  coin  had  nothing  to  do  wi 
its  utility  as  such  medium  of  exchange.  We 
know  of  another  medium  of  exchange — the  curren 
note— that  we  all  freely  accept  although  the  paj 
of  which  it  is  made  is  worth  very  little.  We  ta 
the  currency  note  not  for  the  paper  it  is  made 
but  for  the  value  it  represents  everywhere  and  su 
value  is  given  to  it  by  the  prestige  and  authority 
the  Government.  Similarly,  in  foreign  trade,  m 
chants  took  the  rupee  at  i6d.  not  because  of  1 
metal  it  was  made  of  but  because  it 
rity  of  the  Government  behind  it 
could  count  on  getting  i6d.  on  it. 
will  carefully  reflect  they  will  now 
before  1894  (i,  e.  under  the  silver  standard)  the  c< 
was  the  standard  coin  of  the  country,  it  has  be 
silver  1884  merely  a  currency  note  for  i6d.  print 
on  a  strip  of  silver. 

Why  this  extravagance?  If  anybody  propos 
that  Government  should  print  our  Rs.  100  or  Rs.  5 
notes  on  strips  of  gold  or  silver  he  would  be  laugh 
at.  And  yet  nobody  thinks  it  strange  that  the  ve 
lowest  denomination— the  1  rupee — continued  to 
printed  on  strips  of  silver  for  two  decades.  Why  w 
this  extravagance  permitted? 

There  was  a  reason.    One  reason  we  have 
plained  above  viz.,  the  expediency  of  going  frc 
the  silver  to  the  gold  standard  without  the  mass 
being  the  wiser  for  it  here.   They  would  contin 
to  see  their  same  old  rupee  in  circulation  and  w<m 
not  know    that   its  whole    character    had  oil 
changed.   They  would  not  consequently  think 
attributing  the  economic  miseries  that  followed 
change  to  the  change  of  standard.    And  the  rt 
succeeded. 

There  was  another  powerful  inducement  to  t 
Government  to  continue  the  rise  viz, 

THE  PROFIT  ON  COINAGE. 

When  the  standard  was  changed,  it  was  deem 
necessary  to  build  up  a  stock  of  gold  in  support 
the  new  standard.  As  Government  could  b 
enough  silver  to  make  a  rupee  at  iod.  and  give 
out  as  coin  in  India  at  i6d.  there  was  a  big  pro 
It  seemed  to  fall  from  the  skies.  Nobody,  it 
claimed,  lost  anything.  We  have  no  time  to  disci 
the  point  here  today.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  was  from  t 
pocket  of  the  Indian  producer  that  the  profit  rea 
came.  But  nobody  was  the  wiser,  and  the  gad 
went  merrily  on.  And  now  that  silver  has  gone  1 
and  a  tola  of  silver  cannot  be  had  at  iod. 
anthorities  are  afraid  to  own  up  that  the  rupee  wj 
a  sham  all  these  years.  They  have  so  long  allow 
the  belief  to  continue  that  there  has  been  no  cban 
in  the  character  of  our  standard  coin,  that  they  & 
afraid  to  shake  it  now.  They  therefore  go  on  mil 
ing  coins  containing  a  full  tola  of  silver  and  ha 
raised  the  exchange  because  the  tola  now  co 
more.  As  shown  above  they  never  lowered  t 
exchange  when  it  cost  only  iod.  or  nd.  We  do 
say  they  should  have  done  so  because  the  quanti 
of  "metal  in  the  coin  has  since  1894  nothing  to 
with  its  gold  value.  It  is  merely  a  currency  nci 
printed  on  strips  of  silver.  Why  print  it  on  sih 
at  all  ?  Why  not  have  instead  only  one-rupee  note 
If  we  only  did  this,  we  could  do  without  silver  exce 
very  small  quantities  for  fractional  coinage.  Oug 
we  not  do  it  ?  We  shall  take  this  up  in  our  ne> 
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!  OASTEL ESS  HINDUISM. 

In  the  Indian  Social  Reformer  of  the  16th  March 
we  noticed  in  a  paragraph  under  this  heading  a 
,  reference  in  the  Indian  Messenger  to  a  new  move- 
j  ment  of  Vaishnavaism  in  Bengal,  and  expressed  a 
i  desire  to  have  detailed  information  about  it.  We 
,  have  been  favoured  with  the  following  communica- 
x  tion  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Sabha 
which  our  readers  will,  no  doubt,  find  to  be  of 
\  great  interest. 

Sree  Bhaktivinode  Asana 
"  1  Ultadinghee  Junction  Road, 

Calcutta,  April  28,  1919. 

o 

The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

t  Sir, 

In   respect  of  a  note  cf  yours  in  reference  to  ourselves  as 
t  quoted  in  the  'Indian  Messenger  of  the  date  of  March  23, 
1919,  we  htve  been  requested  by  the  editor  of  that  pnp>r  to 
set  forth  our  doctrines  in  contradistincti  n  to  those,  if  any, 
of  various  forms  of  so-callei  Vaishuavism.    We  are  firm  ad- 
^  hereuts  of  Sree  Sree  Mahaprabhu  Ch >i  an)adeva  and  are 
j  solely  gaid  d  by   His  tmets  as  propjundel  by  Himself  and 
Hie  Cf[%^  Blnktis  (Eternal  Devotees).    For  the  present  we 
^  shall  online  ourselves  to  a  translation,  which  you  will  kind'y 
f  publish  through  tne  columns  of  your  much-esteemed  paper, 
!  of  an  article  of  our  venerable  precep'or,  His  Holiness  Pararn- 
■  hansa  Paribraj  i    Kachareya  Sree  Snemad  Bhaktisiddhanta 
Saraswati  S^ami,   pubii.-he  1   in  the  columns  (d  - 14  3-19)  of 
J  the  Hiiavadi. 

J  -  "  Vai&hnavi  Brethren  and  Hindus  in  general, 

1     Being  requ  sled  by  the  Viswa  Vaishnava  H  ja  Sabhs.  I 

f  humbly  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  the  Wowing 

"      1.    The  Hindu  Aryans  of  Indii    ire  divided  into  two 

^  sections,  one  is  termed  tne  Vais'nnava  or  Devotee  Community 

and  is  devoted  to  the  personal  Godhead  with  Hi*  Etern.il 
;  LeelA  ;  and   the  other  is  constituted  of  general   Hindus  win 

preach  the  worship  of  five  concocted  forms  of  the  impersonal 
l  Godhead,  who  preach  that  f^JJUTTrfra        (Rrahtu*  beyond 

the  Scope  of  the  three  attributes  of  Satwa,  Rajas  and  Tamas) 

is  wi'hout  any  Standing  Manifestation  ftfsj^q  and  that  in 
>;  the  land  beyond  this  world  there  are  no  Jiivas  (finite  souls) 
'  etc.  believing  that  in  the  world  beyond  this  it  is  only  Prakviti 
I  (Ntttmv)  or  Brahma  without  any  stai  cling  manifestation  that 

is  true. 

2.  All  the  Indian  Hindu  Arvyas  feel  this  world  and  the 
i  next  with 'a  faith  in  the  authority  of  the  Vela?  and  the 
'  allied  Shastras  such  as  the  Snritis,  Tantras  Puranas  etc. 
'  But  a  distinction  is  notice  1  between  the  worldly  customs 
'  and  ram  mrs  of  the  g'li  ral  Hindus  and  the  true  Vaishnavas. 

3.  Tne    three    divisions     of    the  Vedas  are  devoted  to 
Karma.   Jnau    and   Bhakti   respectively.     The   Vaisht  avas 

I  peiform  til  worldly  and  spiritual  functions  by  the  exclusive 
'  worship  of  Vishnu  in  accordance  with  the  Bhaktikanda 
.  of  the  Vedae.    The    Hindus    who  take  shelter   under  ihe 

II  Karma   Kanda  of    the    Vedas,   wori-hip  various  deities  as 
accepted   therein  and    tdto    the    five    gods  of  the  Puranas. 

i  Besidis  many  of  them  wur.-hip  numerous  deities,  spirits  and 
"  various    worldly    things  as  enjoined  in  the  Tantras.  The 
followers  of  Jnanakanda  do  such  worldly  worship  with  the 
end  in  view  of  merging  in  the  Brahma  void  of  distinction 
(ftifesreT).    Sjme  otters,  namely,  the   Bhaktikandis  believe 
I  in  the  eternity  of  worship  and  attain  to  Vishnuloka  etc, 
I      4.    Tho  ordinary  Hindus  regard  the  Vaishnavas  as  distinct 
,  from  themselves  ;  the  Vaishnava  Hindus  call  the  former  by 
;  the  i  ante  of  general  Hindus. 


5.  In  the  South,  the  Vaishnava  teacher*  of  the  middle  ages 
divided  the  Hindus  into  two  forms  of  society  and  their 
followers  have  been  uninterruptedly  performing  the  services  of 
Hari  (the  personal  Godhead).  In  the  northern  India 
however,  interruptions  are  being  created  in  the  way  of  this 
Divine  service  by  a  conception  of  identity  between  true 
Vaishnavas  and  ordina<y  Vaishnavas  of  five  different  wor- 
shipping societies.  The  social  rites  and  manners  of  these  two 
forms  of  Hindu  Society  have  been  generating  difficulties  in 
Bengal  for  these  four  centuries.  It  is,  however,  not  true 
that  these  difficulties  were  not  solved  many  times  beforehand. 

6.  The  distinctions  that  are  specially  noticeable  between 
the  adherent  of  true  Vaishnavite  faith  and  the  ordinary  Hindus 
are  in  brief  the  following  : 

(a)  The  true  Vaishnavas  believe  in  the  spiritual  essence, 
aloofnass  from  the  three  attributes  (Sattva  etc.),  eternity, 
excellence,  identify  with  spirit  (f^^)  perpetual  diversity 
(&l%3?rr).  immeasurability  by  the  finite  senses  (fsrfyjrTr), 
fullness,  and  divine  ecstacy  of  the  worshipped  Godhead.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  general  Hindus,  this  Godhead  is  material 
with  Spirit  imputed  to  it,  within  the  confine  of  the  three 
attributes,  inconstant,  non-excellent,  non-spirit,  a  medium 
set  up  for  the  attainment  of  heavenly  enjoyment  or  otherwise, 
or  eternal  freoiom  from  any  diversity  or  manifestation  in  the 
world  beyond  this. 

(6)  The  true  Vaishnavas  believe  in  the  perpetuity  of 
worship  performed  exclusively  of  Eternal  Vishnu.  In  spite 
of  a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  means  (  ^i\j;r)and  the  end 
(*3T^T)>  ^  is  the  service  of  God  alone  that  should  be  performed 
both  in  this  world  and  hereafter. 

According  to  the  ordinary  Hindus,  the  forms  of  worship 
are  variou=,  such  as,  penances,  rites,  ohspquies,  worship  of 
pi  oral  deities,  sacrifices  and. various  utler  performance-: — all 
calculated  to  aid  in  the  attainment  of  the  fourfold  desires  of 
piety,  acquirement,  enjoyment,  and  salvation  (vi?fT|«j'^rqjff^f) 

6.  The  true  Vaishnavas  aim,  as  the  fru  t  of  their  worsh  p 
or  performance*,  at  the  eternal  serviie  and  love  of  God. 
Among  the  ordimry  Hindus  the  elevationists  aspire,  as  the 
fruit  of  their  actions,  after  the  four  Lokas  (^t^SH^^t:) 
heaven,  and  vjTiftSfcfiTjr  in  the  various  worlds  of  the  deities 
and  the  Salvationists  regard  Spiritual  annihilation  as  the  high- 
est  achievement. 

7.  The  true  Vai-hnavas  and  the  general  Hindus  are  pained 
at  the  sight  of  a  dissimilarity  in  their  respective  right?  and 
customs  entailing  on  tin  in  during  their  existence  in  this 
world  of  action.  Seeing,  that,  notwithstanding  this  painful 
realisation,  any  finite  decision  with  regard  to  these  is  im- 
practicable, they  become  re-o  i  nh  l  to  each  other  after  some 
differences.  But  in  course  of  time  the  differences  make  head 
again.  As  for  illustration,  tbc  few  following  notices  are 
g'  ing  to  be  made. — 

(a)  The  true  Vaishnavas  .are  of  opinion  that  the  four  castes 
(Varna?)  should  he  based  on  avocation  and  decided  per  capital. 
The  ordinary  Hindus  aver  that  investiture  and  initiation 
(  *Th%l  If  )  should  be  dep  ndent  on  the  legitimate  se- 
minal birth  ( \\\^  JpJT  )  secured  by  dint  of  virtue  and  vice  in 
conseqaeuce  of  the  deeds  done  by  a  man  in   his  previous  birth. 

(b)  According  to  the  tnre  Vaishnavas,  they  leave  the  coils 
of  gross  and  astral  bodies  and  attain  to  perpetual  service  of 
Gcd,  Even  during  the  existence  of  activities  unfavourable 
to  Divine  service,  they  do  deeds  and  cherish  thoughts  with  a 
view  to  it.  Those  who  take  to  Divine  worship  have  not  got 
to  accept  any  ghostly  existence  after  this  worldly  one.  Conse- 
quently, instead  of  the  obsequies  for  departed  spirits  a3  en- 
joined in  the  Karmakanda,  Sradh  or  worship  with  regard 
should  be   performed  of  dei'ies  or  fathers  with  Hariprasada. 
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Ordinary  Hiu  J  us  acknowledge  the  bounden  necessity  of  obse- 
quies for  the  well-being  of  departad  souls  and  are  ignorant 
of  any  Sradh  with  Bhagavatprasad  excepting  only  when  they 
do  such  Sradhs  at  Vishnu  Tirthas. 

Tbe  true  Vaishnavas  believe  that  His  Holiness  the  Precep- 
tor (JT#0  who  is  conversaut  with  the  truth  about  Sree 
Krishna  is  the  obj!Ctive  incarnation  of  God.  This  preceptor 
extends  the  competence  of  all  eternal  spiritual  service  to  him 
whom  His  Holiness  accepts  as'*  disciple. 

The  general  Hindus  affirm  that  it  is  only  a  Brahmin  by 
legit.mate  seminal  birth  who  is  entitled  to  be  a  preceptor  He 
cannot  initiate  anyone  other  than  such  a  Brahmin  failing 
which  he  will  degrade  himself. 

♦ho^f "  "r  mUtUaIiy  aut^«i8ti«  ^cial  dissensions 
the  teachers  of  these  two  sections  mast  understand  their  res 

SSTSTTS:  WWver  these  ,e3ders 

things,  U.e;  foiio*e,s  are  not  expected  to  be  driven  astray. 

If  a  Vaishnava  teacher  realise,  that  the  import  of  the  8h»-- 
tras  ,s  that,  as  the  effect  of  initiation,  a  person  attains  to  a 
Brahmam,  competence  to  worship  God,  and  if  every  ki„d 
o  com,e tence  such  as  investiture,  worship  of  God.  culLe  of 
the  Vedas,  initiation,  attainment  of  Shastric  wisdom  re 
verence  of  Mahaprasada  etc.  h«  been  secured  by  a  disciple  he 
^    UOt  -I™  «  images  that  L  be 

o  the  true  Va.sbnava  Society  by  an  apathy  to  and  non^accep 
ce  of  such  conip.tence.    On  account  of  his  iIld,fference 
t^  general   Hindu  Society  is  forcibly  bullying  him  into  su 
imam,  without  consulting  the  Shastrasor  the  dealin*  of  the 
rue  Vaishnavas.     He  is  too  powerless  to  reverse  Mahapra  ada 
>n  the  presence  of  all,  to  acknowledge  his  disciple  as  a  B  ah 
and  to  openly  declare  that  his  dis.iple  is  competent  to  wo 
God    study  the  Vedas,  initiate  followers  and  has  a  und 
knowledge  of  ,he  Shastras.    So  he  is 

of  yore.    Does  th.re  ex.at  no  remedy,  to  such  a  state  of  affair 
I  affirm- there  is.   I  shall  deal  with  it  in  a  subsequent  letter 

Tridandi  BhiKshu 
From   .1       u         (     }  "Sree  SiJdf>»nta  Saraswati." 
From   the  above  you   will  glean  that  we  are  not  anxious 

t  any  marriage  question,  a8  it  is  outside  ^  J 
nntual  ambition,  and  are  not  for  any  iuterdining  excep  t 
«■  we  d,  n,t,  under  the  injunctions  of  the  Shastra!  '  2 
tb    toucb.re.tnction  to  Sree  Mahaprasada  and  that  we  do 
only  Jvlahapraeada  along  with  our  arrfr*  (A  1    ■  i 

'"in   brethren  of  our    rn  *  C     *  ^ 

of  our    commmnty   inespective  of  wha  ever 
,  lus  they   were  first  born  ia.     We  .re  not  « dr.Vinl  a 
ZTvl       1  °7er  V~.'  -ther  our  aim  is  to  f  t 
-   the   basis  of  person,  inclinations  and 

yll  i!T  When1I,°B  haVe  denote  of  ourselves  in 
IZiTi  *  '      I'       '  "0tf»il  t-»-  «•«  opportunity  of 

learidreti:!.    '  *™  -  «■       minds  of  your 

Tours  Faithfully, 
Harip.d*  Vidyaratna  Kavibhusana,  B  A 
U"»J.  Secretary,  Sree  Viswa  Vaishnava  R.j.  Sabha. 


elsewhere  in  India,  desire  to  make  public  expression  of  our 
resolve  to  perform  our  duty  as  loyal  citiaens  of  the  Empire 
and  to  stand  by  and  support  the  Government  of  Bombay  in 
the  primal  duty  of  all  Governments  the  maintenance  of  Civil 
law  and  order. 

"  We  dis»°ci»te  ourselves  at  the  outset  from  the  pernicious 
doctrine  of  active  disobedience  or  even  passive  resistance  to 
Civil  Law,  which  has  been  sedulously  promulgated  through- 
out the  Presidency  of  late  among  ignorant  people,  and  we 
bind  ourselves  to  combit  those  doctrines  as  far  as  possible  by 
every  means  in  our  power. 

*'  Finally,  we  p'edge  ourselves  to  assist  the  Government 
by  word  and  deed  in  the  preservation  of  order  and  we  make 
this  declaration  in  respnee  to  the  address  made  to  us  by  His 
Excellency  Sir  George  Lloyd  in  his  sprech  of  April  16th 
last,  wherein  be  appealed  to  all  leading  citizens  to  make  clear 
their  determination  to  uphold  the  cause  of  Jaw  and  order  and 
to  trample  under  foot  the  Twin  Demons  of  Lawlessness  and 
Disorder.  " 

"  God  Save  the  King  " 


THE  FUTURE  OF  FIJI. 
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CIVIL  LAW  AND  ORDER. 

The  .following  manifesto  has  been    issued  by 
her  of  well-known  citizans  of  Bjmbay  :— 

"We  the  undersigned  citizens  of  Bombay,  viewing  with 
h-ror  and  detesta.ion  the  atrocious  deeds  of bless  es, 
-t.y  counted  in  certain  par(8  0f  this  Presiie^Vnd 


The  Indian  Imperial  Association  of  Fiji  has  addre^d  the 
following  memorial  to  the  Hon.  Viscount  Milner,  His  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

We  the  undersigned  Indian  Colonists  of  Fiji,  representing 
India*  public  opinion  under  the  auspices  of  The  Indian  Impe°- 
rial  Association  of  Fiji  hereby  beg  to  lay  the  following  few 
lines  for  favour  of  consideration  :  — 

We  have  heard  that  there  are  m  ,vements  on  foot  amongst 
the  European  residents  of  this  Colony  to  propose  the  annexa- 
tion of  F,j,  with  New  Zealand  or  Australia.  And  we  also 
read  a  third  proposal,  namely,  the  idea  of  a  federation  of  Fiji 
with  the  surrounding  group,  of  Islands  in  Australasia 

We  do  not  see  our  way  to  agree  to  the  former  two  proposals 
as  put  forward  by  the  white  residents.  We  as  Indians  distinct 
ly  realize  that  Fiji  is  one  of  those  Colonies  where  the  fu'ure 
mainly  if  not  entirely  depends  upon  the  Indian  element  And 
therefore  we  sincerely  believe  that  such  Colonies  should  in  a 
scheme  for  re-arrangement  of  the  British  Empire,  be  connected 
rather  with  India  which   is  our  Mother  Country  than  with 
any  other  portion  of  the  British  Empire.    The  white  popula 
nm  can  nmr  expect  to  he  in   the  majority  as  reg  .rds  in. 
numbers  >n  trop.cal  climate,,  and  they  cannot  retain  their  com. 
nierca     and  social  superiority  for  ever.    Time' will  come 
when  the  Indian  section  will  be  fully  educated  and  b,o-ht 
«p  to  rral.w  its  self-respect,  dignity  and  responsibilities  so°as 

0  take  a  place  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  European  section 
and  then  n  urn  erica  ly  being  in  the  m.j  ,rity  they  will  be  the 
nam .factor  to  cons.der  m  matters  of  government.     We  there 

fore  definitely  pr.y  that  Fiji  be  connected  naturally  with  I  d  ! 

-her  than  with  an,  other  Country  under  the  BritS  £ 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  forget  cur  F.jian  fellow  subject  and 
e  h  Pe  and  trust  th    they  wi]j  nio{  guffer      m  in  J  ^ 

nect:on  herein  proposed, 

IfasProf.SeelyhBs  observed  «  Colonies  depend  upon  the 
Mother  Country  as  fruit  upon  the  tree"  we  certainly  feel  t 
our  destinies  can  more  naturally  be  nursed  by  India  our  homo 

1  thTa, I6    T  ^  "  miDOrity  °f  th'S  C°l0'"'8  ~ 
In  the  alternative  we  submit  that  Fiji  should  be  allied 

to  remain  under  the  British  Crown  and  governed  from  Dow 2 
■ng  Street  at  it  i,  to^Iaj.  1 

After  the  foregoing  t,ofOM]a  M 
reedy  to  eon*,  th„  lb,d  ^  '       <!• »« 

bereof.  p  »„  ,BJ  of  «teloc.,  ^J™£ 
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of  Fiji  with  Australia  o.r  New  Zealand  succeed  in  persuading 
the  home  government  to  favourably  consider  their  schemes, 
we  hope  that  the  annexation  should  by  preference  be  with  a 
Country  like  New  Zealand  than  with  Australia,  whose  policy 
towards  non-whites  is  different  and  stricter  than  that  of  the 
Dominion  of  New  Zealand.  In  any  case  it  will,  we  submit, 
be  absolutely  necessary  to  safeguard  the  integrity  and  the 
national  development  of  the  Indian  Colonists  and  of  the  Fiji- 
ans  by  provision  for  proportionate  adequate  and  efficient  re- 
presentation of  these  communities  in  the  councils  of  the 
Government  responsible  for  the  administration  of  Fiji. 

The  signatories  include  D.  M.  Manilal  B.  Ram  Singh,  S, 
Abdul  Raheem,  and  George  Sachit. 


MARRIAGE  REFORM  AMONG  KHOJAS. 

Mr.  Cassamally  Jairazbhov's  Good  Example. 
The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer, 
Sir, 

Mr.  Cassamally  Jairazbhoy  on  his  recent  rnnrriage  is  not 
only  to  be  congratulated  but  also  to  be  thanked  by  his  friends 
and  admirers.  Why  to  be  thanked?  a  critic  may  enquire. 
It  is  to  explain  this  that  I  am  encroaching  upon  a  space  in 
your  crowded  columns. 

Iu  the  Sanj  Vartman  of  the  17th  May,  one  reads  that  Mrv 
Cassamally  Jairazbhoy  did  not  go  in  procession  to  the  bride's 
place  with  a  flower  "  Sehra  ''  (  a  sort  of  flower  hood  meant 
to  caraouflauge  th3  face  and  tha  front  of  the  bridegroom  );  did 
not  stand  before  his  mother-in.law  or  any  of  the  bride's  lady 
iu|  order  that  she  should  receive  him  under  the  shower  of  rice 
(  a  ceremony  called  1  Pookhawa  ' — hardly  to  be  encouraged  in 
these  days  of  famine  )  and  caused  the  nikha  to  be  performed 
in  the  midst  of  his  guests  and  not  in  a  closed  room  at  the 
bride's  place.  Your  vernacular  contemporary  therefore,  re- 
marks  that  Mr.  Cassamally  has  indeed  very  boldly  behaved 
to  remove  these  customs  aud  adds  that  this  success  should  be 
admired  and  appreciated  by  his  fellow  co-religionists. 

To  estimate  correctly  what  Mr,  Cassamally  has  achieved 
for  himself  and  those  who  are  still  to  marry  one  need  only 
see  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  the  present  form  of  a  Khoja 
marriage.  It  suffices  to  submit  to  your  readers  that  the  ave- 
rage marriage  in  the  90's  lasted  a  week,  when  bauds  used  to) 
be  played  and  refreshments  served  incessantly  in  the  '  Man- 
dava3 '  (  Shamiaanas  )  both  of  bhe  bridegroom  and  the  bride. 

The  Noor  Bang  (  a  building  situated  at  Mazagon  for  mar- 
riages of  the  Khojas  built  by  late  Mr.  Noormohamed,  Mr. 
Ctibsamall/d  brother)  did  not  necessarily  reduce  the  number 
of  days  the  marriage  snould  last  but  it  certainly  did  cut  down 
the  expenses  of  duplicate  shamianas  bands  and  refreshments  etc. 
Gradually  the  number  of  days  we.rj  reduced  and  at  present  a 
marriage  is  completed  in  a  day.  But  Mr.  Cassamally's 
marriage  lasted  only  a  few  hours  of  the  evening — the  signi- 
ficance of  this  fact  is  not  at  all  observed  by  the  "Sanj  Vart- 
man. " 

Mr.  Oassamally's  marriage  is  preguaat  with  two  conso- 
qnences  for  his  community  and  those  who  likely  to  follow 
suit  ;  one  economic  and  another  social. 

1.  Economically  a  marriage  lasting  for  a  few  hours,  with- 
out a  procession,  fireworks  and  powerful  lignts  of  several  candle 
power  is  indeed  again  to  the  matrimouial  parties  and  conse- 
quently to  the  community.  In  short,  a  marriage  ceremony  i3 
made  cheaper  aud  convenient  in  form  and  formula. 

2.  Socially — as  it  lollops  from  the  first — the  marriige 
ceremony  will  tend  to  be  uniform  both  in  manner  and  out- 
ward expenses  thus  there  will  be  no  distinctions  aud  no  social 
grades  •  rich  and  poor — -so  far  as  the  external  siww  is 
coucerued — will  stand  alike  at  the  alter  of  the  marriage 
Mullah  (  the  Nikhakhan  ). 

It  is  for  these  two  reasons  that  oue  mast  thank  Mr. 
Cassamally."  He  has  taken  the  lead-  and  ouo  may  call  him 


a  pioneer  of  marriage  reforms— -and  it  is  for  the  young  Kho- 
jas to  follow  his  example.  We  must  also  congratulate  his 
mother  for  her  acceptance  of  her  son's  daring  and  good  (  for 
future  marriages  )  attempt  to  reform  the  old  customs. 

Where  will  all  these  reforms  lead  to  ?  I  feel  no  diffi- 
culty in  answering  this  confidently  and  briefly  too.  The 
"  Noor  Baug  ''  has  now  become  a  place  to  celebrate  marriages 
within  few  hours,  and  I  believe,  it  will  not  be  long  befoia 
the  same  «'  Noor  Baug  '  will  turn  into  a  registry  office  for 
recording  and  certifying  a  marriage  within  an  hour  at  the 
payment  of  ten  or  twenty  rupees.  Mr.  Basu  and  Mr.  Patel 
may  still  hope  for  the  success  of  their  well-meaning  bills. 

Mr.  Oassamally's  marriage  has  indeed  struck  me  as  revo- 
lutionising the  marriage  forms  and  ceremonies.  It  is  not 
because  I  have  just  returned  from  England  after  five  years 
that  I  should  view  it  as  such,  but  because  the  changes  he  has 
introduced  have  been  sudden  and  complete. 

Bombay,  j  Yours  truly, 

June  10th  1919.         |      IBRAHIM  S.  HAJI. 
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44  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest  1  will  not  equivocate— I  w%l  not 

,  excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch — —And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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The  Reform  Bill:  The  Government  of  India 
have  issued  in  the  form  of  a  press  communique 
what  they  take  to  be  the  text  of  the  Reform  Bill 
iiitroduced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  the-^House 
of  Commons.  A  caution  is  added  that  its  absolute 
accuracy  cannot  be  guaranteed  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  conveying  by  telegraph  all  the  textual 
changes  made  in  earlier  versions.  The  Bill  is  a 
skeleton  measure  which  gives  power  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Government  of  India  and  to  Local 
Governments,  to  make  rules,  each  in  its  sphere, 
for  giving  effect  to  the  main  recommendations  of 
the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme.  The  Bill  deviates 
from  the  proposals  of  the  scheme  in  two  noteworthy 
instances.  Communal  electorates  are  expressly 
mentioned  in  it.  The  Bill  also  refers  to  Governors, 
Lieutenant  Governors  and  Chief  Commissioners, 
which  shows  that,  though  all  the  provinces  are  to 
be  known  under  the  Bill  as  "Governors'  provinces," 
the  heads  of  provincial  Governments  will  continue  to 
bear  their  present  designations.  An  altogether  new 
provision  is  the  power  taken  to  create  new  Governors' 
provinces  or  "place  part  of  a  Governor's  province 
under  the  administration  of  a  deputy  Governor,  " 
and  all  or  any  of  the  other  provisions  of  the  Bill  may 
be  applied  to  these  new  provinces  and  sub-provinces, 
The  Bill  omits  to  define  the  relation  between  a  sub- 
province  to  the  parent  province,  of  the  Deputy  Go- 
vernor to  the  Governor.  We  are  inclined  to  view  with 
some  suspicion  this  clause  in  the  Bill  as  opening  a  side 
door  to  divisional  Councils  and  provincial  states  which 
were  condemned  in  the  Joint  report.  The  power  to 
create  new  provinces  is  necessary.  But  we  doubt 
the  necessity  or  the  desirability  of  giving  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  the  power  to  create  Deputy-Govern- 
ships  with  Executive  Councils,  Ministers  and  Legis- 
lativeCouncils.  It  is  just  conceivable  that  this  power 
may  be  exercised  to  split  up  a  province  where  the 
progress  to  responsible  Government  proceeded  at  a 
.pace  which  did  not  suit  the  Government  of  India  for 
the  time  being.  Of  course,  there  is  the  safeguard  that 
the  King's  consent  should  be  previously  obtained  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  But  where  is  the  need  for  this 


provision  even  with  the  safeguard  ?  It  is  better  to 
create  a  part  of  a  province  which  has  outgrown  its 
sub-provincial  character,  into  a  new  and  indepen- 
dent province  than  keep  it  hanging  on  as  a  broken 
branch  to  the  parent  stem.  Apart  from  this  the  Bill 
leaves  too  much  to  the  Executive  Government. 
"Provision  may  be  made  by  rules  under  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  Act"  for  the  transfer  of  subjects  to 
provinces  and  Ministers.  "The  Governor  may  ap- 
point Ministers."  "A  Governor  may  appoint  such 
times  for  holding  the  sessions  of  his  legislative 
council  "  and  so  on.  In  fact,  so  far  as  the  language 
of  the  Bill  goes,  it  is  entirely  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Government  of  India  when  they  shall  take 
action  on  it  or  whether  they  shall  take  action  on  it  or 
not.  We  should  like  these  numerous  4,mays"  to  be 
substituted  by  a  fairly  large  number  of  "shalls".  We 
recognise  that  much  should  (and  had  best  )  be 
left  to  rules  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  Bill  leaves  much  too  much 


Closer  Friendship  Between  Indians  and  Englishmen: 

A  Renter's  telegram  states  that,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Indian  Association,  on  the 
loth  instant  Lord  Carmichael  presiding,  Mr.  T.  J. 
Bennett  and  Lord  Sinha  emphasised  the  need  for 
closer  friendship  and  co-operation  between  the 
Indian  and  the  British.  Lord  Sinha  declared  that 
there  were  faults  on  both  sides.  "  Indians  suffered 
from  mistrust  and  suspicion  and  the  English  from 
racial  antipathy.  Englishmen  should  realise  that 
it  was  not  impossible  for  Indians  to  be  their  equal 
socially  and  in  every  other  respect.  Restrictions 
of  caste  and  seclusion  of  women  in  India  need  not 
be  real  barriers  to  free  social  intercourse.  The 
Indian  people  had  begun  to  think  in  terms  of  the 
Empire  and  if  that  feeling  were  to  be  encouraged 
the  British  must  believe  that  India  was  a  genuine 
equal  part  of  the  Empire.  The  Indians  present  at 
the  meeting  passed  a  resolution  commending 
friendly  intercourse  between  the  people  of  England 
and  India  and  their  work  in  connection  with  the 
education  of  women  and  girls."  The  wording  of  the 
resolutions,  we  may  hope,  was  more  sensible  than 
it  reads  in  Reuter's  message.  To  pass  a  resolution 
commending  friendly  intercourse,  does  not  seem  to 
be  the  most  effective  or  practical  way  of  promoting 
it.  The  next  resolution  is  even  more  enigmatic. 
What  work  in  connection  with  the  education  of 
women,  and  whose  connection  with  it,  were  commen- 
ded, is  a  mystery.  Apart  from  these  resolutions,  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  sound  sense,  as  there  usually  is,  in 
Lord  Sinha's  remarks,  There  have  been  several  cases 
of  intimate  friendship  between  Englishmen  and 
Indians  of  the  orthodox  school  who  never  dreamt  of 
giving  up  their  caste  or  of  taking  their  wives  and 
daughters  to  evening  parties.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
seem,  it  is  between  Indians  who  have  wholly  or 
partly  given  up  caste  and  whose  women  are  not 
secluded  in  any  sense,  and  Englishmen  in 
India,  that  the  need  for  emphasising  the  im- 
portance of  friendly  relations,  is  greatest  at  present. 
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An  ounce  of  fact  is  worth  a  ton  of  theory.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Paranjpye  told  the  Bombay  Legislative 
Council  the  other  day  his  experic  i  e  when  he  called 
upon  a  Collector.  Mr.  Paranjpye  is  certainly 
not  a  stickler  for  caste  nor  does  he  "seclude" 
Mrs.  Paranjpye,  an  educated  lady,  who  can  hold 
her  own  with  any  English  lady.  The  reaJ 
reasons  are,  the  English-educated  Indian's  claims 
to  get  an  increasing  share  of  the  appointments  in 
the  higher  public  services,  to  have  an  effective  voice 
in  shaping  policy  and  to  stand  in  all  other  respects 
on  an  equal  footing  with  white  men  and  women. 
As  for  caste  and  seclusion  of  women  (  where  it  exists ) 
they  have  got  to  go,  but  it  is  prejudicing  these  great 
reforms  in  the  eyes  of  the  Indian  people  to  urge 
their  abolition  on  any  lesser  ground  than  the  inter- 
ests of  their  own  social  well-being  and  progress. 


The  Bombay  Chronicle  Censorship  Withdrawn. 

Thursday's  issue  of  the  "Bombay  Chronicle" 
appeared  without  being  censored.  In  communicat- 
ing the  order  of  withdrawal  to  Mr.  M.  R.  Jayakar, 
on  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  the  Secretary 
to  Government  said  :  "The  maximum  security  pro- 
vided for  by  Section  5  of  the  Indian  Press  Act,  1910 
(1  of  1910),  having  been  deposited  with  the  Chief 
presidency  Magistrate,  Bombay,  by  the  declared 
keeper  of  the  «■  Bombay  Chronicle  "  Press,  the 
Governor  in  Council  has  been  pleased  to  withdraw 
the  order  of  pre-censorship  made  under  Rule  3  of 
the  Defence  of  India  Rules  on  April  26th,  1919." 
The  pre-censorship  was  certainly  not  necessary  to 
secure  the  deposit  of  the  maximum  security  by  the 
keeper  of  the  "  Chronicle  "  press,  as  Mr.  Crerar's 
communications  implies.  We  are  glad  that 
the  censorship  has  been  withdrawn.  The  fact  is  that 
the  censorship  had  proved  a  farce.  The  Chronicle 
reproduced  articles  lrom  other  papers  and  indicated 
by  means  of  asterisks  any  portions  that  were  cut  out, 
so  that  the  reader  had  simply  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
other  paper  to  find  out  what  was  said.  Pre-cen- 
sorship is  likely  to  be  of  effect,  if  at  all,  only  in  regard 
to  a  particular  item  of  news  which  it  is  desirable 
not  to  publish  or  refer  to.  The  Punjab  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  prevent  Indian  papers  from  giving 
accounts  of  the  recent  disturbances  there  by  this 
device,  only  because  Martial  Law  was  simultan- 
eously introduced  in  the  localities  affected. 


A  Cause  of  the  Punjab  Unrest:  There  is  one 
sentence  in  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Montagu's  speech 
on  the  Indian  Budget  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  the  mail  brings,  but  Reuter  had  omitted, 
that  puts  forcibly  one  of  the  causes  of  unrest  in  the 
Punjab,  which  is  well-known  in  India,  though  not 
mentioned,  except  casually,  in  the  Indian  press,  for 
obvious  reasons  :  "  Recruitment  for  the  Army  has 
gone  on  in  parts  particularly  affected  by  these  dis- 
turbances with  such  seal  and  enthusiasm  that  I 
think  there  is  reason  to  believe  many  a  family  was 
left  without  its  breadwinner  or  breadwinners,  and 
consequently  the  area  under  cultivation  has  been 
diminished."  The  dimination  of  the  area  under 
cultivation  is  a  serious  enough  result,  but  the  feel- 
ings of  the  families  who  were  left  without  their 
bread-winners  were  an  even  more  serious  factor, 
though  they  counted  for  little  in  Sir  Michael 
O'Dwyer's  estimation. 

The  Indian  Women's  University:  We  congratu- 
late Professor  Karve  on  the  happy  occasion  of  the 
first  Convocation  of  the  Indian  Women's  University. 
One  lady  took  her  degree.  The  venerable  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  Sir  Ramakrishna  Bhandar- 
kar,  in  conferring  the  degree,  delivered  an  address 
in  which  he  set  forth  with  admirable  lucidity  his 
life-long  conviction  regarding  women's  education 


in  India.  He  exhorted  the  Indian  people  to  wake 
up  betimes  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  country  and, 
following  the  fine  example  of  Japan,  to  transform 
themselves  into  a  great  nation  by  dint  of  self-sacri- 
fice, freedom  from  prejudice  and  conservative  spirit; 
a  free  examination  ot  the  nature  of  the  objects 
brought  to  their  notice,  an  unhesitating  acceptance 
of  what  appeared  as  good  and  efficacious. 


Aerial   Flight   across  the  Atlantic:    The  great 

event  of  the  week  is  the  successful  fight  across  the 
Atlantic  in  a  Vickers  machine  of  Captain  Alcock. 
Starting  from  St.  Johns,  in  Newfoundland, 
Captain  Alcock,  after  a  flight  of  15  hours  and  57 
minutes,  landed  at  Galway  on  the  west  of  Ireland 
on  the  morning  of  the  15th  instant.  During  the 
flight,  the  intrepid  airman  told  interviewers,  he 
and  his  companion,  Lieutenant  Brown,  occasion- 
ally discovered  that  they  were  flying  upside  down- 
Sometimes  they  were  flying  at  a  height  of  11,000 
feet,  and  sometimes  only  ten  feet  above  water. 
The  English  papers  emphasise  that  such  flights  at 
present  are  primarily  feats  of  human  endurance 
and  must  not  be  taken  as  foreshadowing  an  early 
establishment  of  a  Trans-Atlantic  passenger 
service. 


The  Agarkar  Day.  The  Agarkar  day  will  be  cele- 
brated this  year  on  Sunday  the  22nd  instant,  at  the 
Hall  of  the  Servants  of  India  Society's  Home,  when  Mr 
G.  K.  Devadhar  M.  a.  will  be  the  principal  speaker. 
It  has  been  decided  to  omit  this  time  the  cosmopo 
litan  dinner, 

Local  Self-Government  in  Bombay.  The  list  of 
business  for  the  next  meeting  of  the  Bombay  Legis- 
lative Council,  to  be  held  on  the  7th  July,  includes 
two  resolutions  to  be  proposed  by  non-official  mem,- 
bers  for  which  we  would  bespeak  the  sympathetic1 
consideration  of  Government,  as  they  both  relate  to 
matters  of  importance  concerning  the  constitution 
and  working  of  local  self-government  institutions. 
One  is  in  the  name  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Paranjpye  and 
runs  as  follows  :  "  This  Council  recommends  to 
His  Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council  that  ins- 
tructions be  issued  to  Commissioners  and  Collectors 
asking  them  to  include  among  the  nominated  mem- 
bers of  the  various  local  boards  and  municipalities 
suitable  men  from  the  depressed  classes  whenever 
such  men  are  available.  "  The  other  is  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Hon.  Rao  Bahadur  Naik.  It  reads  : 
"  That  this  Council  respectfully  recommends  to  His 
Excellency  the  Governor  in  Council  that  Govern- 
ment may  be  pleased  to  recognise  that  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  qualified  midwife  or  a  nurse  should 
form  part  of  the  necessary  establishment  in  the 
equipment  of  a  hospital  or  dispensary,  and  should 
make  arrangements  for  appointing  qualified  mid- 
wives  or  nurses  where  they  do  not  exist  ;  and,  with 
a  view  to  encourage  local  boards  and  municipalities 
to  appoint  midwives  or  nurses  in  the  dispensaries 
under  them,  should  give  a  full  special  grant  equal 
to  the  additional  expenditure  they  will  have  to  incur 
for  this  purpose  at  least  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
and  afterwards  a  grant-in-aid  amounting  to  not  less 
than  half  the  pay  of  midwives  or  nurses  entertained 
by  them.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for  Municipa- 
lities and  Local  Boards  to  get  and  to  retain  the 
services  of  competent  midwives  and  nurses  at  the 
salaries  which  they  are  able  to  offer.  We  may  add 
that  unless  the  pay,  amenities  and  prospects  ol  their 
appointments  are  made  sufficiently  liberal  to  allow 
of  the  holders,  many  of  them  young  women,  main- 
taining a  fairly  good  standard  of  social  life,  it  is  im- 
possible to  expect  girls  of  a  good  class  to  take  to 
such  callings. 
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SIR  ALEXANDER  CARDEW  ON  RESPONSI- 
BLE GOVERNMENT  IN  INDIA. 


Sir  Narayan  Ohandavarkar   in  the  two  articles 
which  he  contributed  to  the  last  two  issues  of  this 
journal  has  in  a  very  effective  way  refuted  Sir  Alexan- 
der Cardew's  contention  that  the  current  philosophy 
^in  India  is  opposed  to  democracy  and  that,  therefore, 
resposible  government  is  unsuitable  to  India.  Oar 
Christian  contemporary,  the   Dnyanodaya,  has  the 
candour  to  admit  that  on  the  political  question  the 
Bombay  Indian  thinker  has  the  better  of  the  argu- 
ment with  the  European  statesman  in  Madras.  As 
•Sir  Alexander  Cardew's  minute  was  intended  and  in- 
cluded as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  relating  to 
the  early  introduction  of   responsible  government 
fin   India, -that  is  to  say,  as  a  political  argument, 
'this    verdict  of  our  contemporary  is  conclusive  as 
regards  its  irrelevancy,  not  to  say,  ineptitude.  As 
[for  the    many  inequalities,    injustices  and  inequi- 
ties of  the  Indian    social  system,  we    have  never 
been,  and  do  not  now  intend  to  be,  apologists,  We 
have  fought  hard  against  them  for  the  last  thirty 
years  and  we  shall  continue  to  do  so.    Mr.  Montagu 
•istated  a  profound  truth  when  he  said  in  the  House  of 
■Commons  the  other  day  that  there  was  no  better  way 
'of  promoting  democraticfcustoms  than   by  working 
Pcnem  through  democratic  institutions.    The  late  Mr. 
5<Hume  told  us  that  his  own  personal  predilictions 
^were  in  favour  of  social    reforms,  but  that  in  order 
bto  make  the  people  of  India  wake  up  to  their  responsi- 
bilities in  regard  to  their   country  and  their  nation, 
it  was  necessary  by  means  of  liberal  political  institu- 
tions to  create  in  them  a  sense  of  national;  solidarity 
(and  self-respect.    Even  in  England  the  great  social 
•  reforms  followed  the  extension  of  the  franchise  from 
<time  to  time.  We  hope,  therefore,  that  we  have  heard 
;  the  last  of  the  specious  argument  that  the  doctrine  of 
;  karma  and  the  caste  system  are  insuperable  barriers 
fto  the  establishment  of  responsible  government  in 
India.    So  far  as  the  doctrine  of  karmx  is  concerned, 
we  think  that  it  is  the  best  safeguard  of  personal 
and  national  conduct.    George   Eliot    longed  for  a 
religion     which  would    lay    down  the  inexorable 
connection     between    action    and    reward.  Glad- 
stone beheld  the  flaming  sword  uplifted  on  High 
to  avenge  wrong  and  oppression.    Bismarck  and  the 
!  Kaisers  would  have  Luilded  the  German  Empire  on 
1  stable  foundations,  if  they  had  had  t  the  same  vivid 
:  realisation  as  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  the  imperishable 
\  truth, 

"  The  sword  of  Heaven  is  not  in  hasfe  to  smite, 

Nor  yet  doth  linger." 
India  prospered  and  grew  great  under  Asoka  when 
j  Buddhism,  which  was  the  most  emphatic  embodi- 
ment of  the  doctrine  of  Karma,  flourished  in  its 
^pristine  beauty  and  purity.  And  it  is  our  fervent 
belief  that  it  is  only  when  Indians  as  individuals  and 
j  as  a  nation  realise  the  full  significance  of  this  great 


doctrine  that  India  will  finally  be  purged  of  all  her 
social  and  other  evils,  the  principal  of  which  is  caste. 
And  responsible  Government  is  a  very  important 
step  towards  helping  the  Indian  people  to  interpret 
this  ancient  doctrine  of  theirs  in  the  light  oE  modern 
conditions. 

Leaving  on  one  side  this  a  priori  argument  of  Sir 
Alenander  Cardew's,  let  us  examine  how  far  his 
statement  regarding  the  undue  ascendency  of  Brah- 
mins, represents  the  actual  facts  of  the  present  day. 
For  our  part,  we  have  never  denied  the  existence  of 
a  certain  solid  substratum  o£  grievance  behind  the 
non-Brahmin  movement  in  the  Madras  Presidency 
and  in  Maharashtra.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the 
Maharaja  Bahadur  of  Durbhanga,  whose  Varnashra- 
madharma  movement  was  the  immediate  iuciting 
cause  of  the  Madras  non-Brahmin  movement,  admitted 
in  an  address  (delivered  at  Mymensing  on  the  9th 
instant,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Mymensing  Hindu 
Hitasadhini  Samiti,  that  the  non-Brahmins 
have  some  justification  for  having  a  fling 
at  the  Brahmius,  The  reason  given  by  the  Maharaja 
was  that  the  Brahmins  have  deserted  their  ancient 
functions  of  yajana,  adkyayana,  adhyapana, 
pratigraha  and  dana.  The  Maharaja  added, 

There  is  an  idea  abroad  that  the  Brahmius  of  old  were 
all  very  poor.  Bat  let  me  tell  yon,  it  is  ansta  mistaken  idea 
as  can  be  definitely  prove  1  from  many  an  ansient  text.  They 
were  seldom  poor  ;  nor  did  they  desire  to  be  sujh  in  the 
ordi'iary  sense  of  th?  word.  But  while  described  in  the 
ancient  books  as  Mahaabalas,  Bahndayans  and  Bahupikyaa 
they  lived  a  very  simple  life  and  with  that  wealth  of  theirs 
only  helped  others  to  heal  and  to  learn  to  walk  in  the  path  of 
righteousness  and  piety,  to  appease  the:r  hunger  and  thirst, 
to  haTe  shelter  and  raiment  and  to  do  all  things  as  contributed 
to  the  making  of  them  true  men  and  citizens  and  to  reach 
that  goal  of  life  after  which  all  mankind  is,  for  ever 
consciously  or  unconsciously  striving. 

The  Maharaja's  point  was  that  the  Brahmin 
having  become  poor  and,  therefore,  unable  to  help 
others,  as  they  used  to,  with  their  wealth,  they  had 
lost  popular  respect.  To  regain  his  lost  position  the 
Brahmin  must  acquire  wealth  As  he  cannot  do 
this  by  the  exercise  of  his  ancient  functions  in  these 
days,  he  must  take  to  other  activities  which  are  more 
paying. 

Nor  would  he  be  doing  anything  wrong  or  strange  in 
this.  For  if  he  has  to  take  to  some  other  functions  in  the 
place  of  the  ancient  Pratigraha,  he  would  be  doing  so  only 
under  what  is  a  condition  of  Apat  and  woald  be  but  follow- 
ing what  b  fully  sanctioned  in  the  Shastras  as  Apad- 
Dharrna.  So  he  mast  see  how  Partigraha  being  an  inadequate 
means  in  this  age,  he  can  best  acquire  wealth  both  for  himself 
and  the  vast  body  of  the  people  who  are  too  much  afflicted  with 
poverty  in  body  and  mind  to  be  able  to  think  of  anything 
high  or  spiritual.  In  other  words,  the  Brahmaus  must  first 
devote  themselves  to  the  organising  of  in  lust  ry  and  com- 
merce and  agriculture  on  modern  lines  which  abne  can 
achieve  success  now,  and  are  in  these  days  the  only  legiti- 
mate means  by  which  a  nation  oau  gat  wealth 

The  Maharaja's  argument  is  as  ingenious  as  it  is 
ingenuous,  but  the  poiut  we  wish  to  emphasise  here 
is  that  the  opinion  sedulously  propagated  by  the 
promoters  of  the  anti-Brahmin  movement  that  -thv 
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priestly  influence  of  the  Brahmia  counts  for  anything 
in  modern  India,  is  an  absard  mis-statement.  On  the 
contrary,  it  can  be  easily  shown  that  wherever  and, 
so  far  as,  the  Brahmins  have  clung  to  their  priestly 
fnnctions  they  have,  as  indicated  by  the  Maharaja 
who  had  no  doobt  the  Brahmins  of  Behar  chiefly  in 
mind,  been  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  backward 
commnnity.  The  President  of  the  Pnnjab  Brah- 
min Conference  held  in  March  last,  bitterly  com- 
plained of  the  backwardness  of  the  Pnnjab  Brahmins 
in  Education.  Brahmins,  he  said,  had  began  to  take 
to  agriculture  bnt  the  Land  Alienation  Act  stood 
against  them.  It  oan  be  easily  shown  that  the  promi- 
nent position  of  the  Brahmins  in  Madras  and  Maha- 
rashtra is  due  not  to  priestly  influence  or,  as  Sir 
Alexander  Cardew  puts  it,  to  injunctions  of  religion, 
bat  purely  to  their  having  taken  to  English  Education 
more  freely  than  the  non-Brahmins  of  those  parts  of 
the  country  and  Brahmins  in  other  parts  of 
India.  Sir  Sankaran  Nair,  in  one  of  his  miuntes  of 
dissent,  imputes  this  forwardness  of  the  Brahmins 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  their  possession  of 
"the  qualities  which  were  required  by  a  foreign 
ruling  race  who  wanted  good  subordinates."  A 
more  generous  estimate  would  attribute  it  to  a  keener 
political  insight  which  recognised  that  there  was  no 
other  alternative  that  promised  better  for  the 
country  under  the  circumstances,  and  which,  consequ- 
ently, devoted  its  energies  to  the  task  of  preparing 
itself  to  support  British  rule  in  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  do  so  in  those  days. 


William  archer  on  india. 


(By  Mr.  H.  V.  Nanjundavva  c.i.e  m.a.b.l.) 

Circumstances  alter  cases.  If  our  recollection  is 
right,  a  statement  by  Mr.  Tilak  that  the  Almighty 
had  not  given  a  copper  plate  grant  to  the  European 
to  rule  India  for  ever,  was  punished  as  sedition,  Yet 
here  is  an  Englishman  writing  a  whole  book  of  which 
the  main  theme  is  that  a  nation  of  300,000,000  cannot 
be  held  in  permanent  subjection,  against  its  will,  by  a 
nation  of  40,000,000  ;  and  "India,  thanks  to  our  rule, 
is  rapidly  becoming  a  nation,  and  developing  a  will  of 
its  own".  That  this  is  by  no  means  a  novel  or  a  re- 
volutionary idea,  he  proves  by  citing  the  opinions  of 
various  distinguished  Indian  Administrators  and 
English  writers,  like  Macaulay,  Elphinstone,  Metcalfe, 
Lawrence  and  Lyall.  He  quotes  with  approval  a 
passage  from  Sir  Herbert  Edward's  book  that  God 
would  never  have  put  upon  two  hundred  millions  of 
men  the  heavy  trial  of  being  subject  to  thirty  millions 
of  foreigners,  merely  to  have  their  roads  improved, 
and  other  material  conditions  ameliorated,  and  that 
England,  taught  by  both  past  and  present,  should  set 
before  her  the  noble  policy  of  first  fitting  India  for 
freedom,  and  then  setting  her  free. 

Still  the  book  is  not  likely  to  be  welcomed  by  the 
Indian  Nationalist,  for  Mr.  Archer  professes  to  be  'the 
impartial  commentator  who  exasperates  both  parties'. 
So  apparently  he  does,  for  according  to  him,  Iudia  is 
either  the  most  forward  of  barbarous  or  the  most  back- 
ward of  civilised  nations.    This  position  has  been 


strongly  attacked  by  that  devoted  student  of  Indian 
religious  and  philosophical  literature,  Sir  John  Wood- 
roffe,  as  regards  the  cultural  and  religious  side  of 
Indian  position. 

On  the  political  side,  it  is  likely  that  Indian  Nation- 
alists will  suspect  that  his  professed  impartiality  is 
only  a  cloak  to  conceal  his  antagonism  to  Indian  as- 
pirations, as  he  expresses  a  very  poor  opinion  of  their 
fitness  at  present  to  have  any  appreciable  share  given 
to  them  in  the  Government  of  the  country.  Still  it 
is  something  that  he  so  strongly  and  with  evident 
sincerity  insists  on  Swaraj  being  the  only,  though  per- 
haps a  distant,  ideal  for  the  Government  of  India  to 
strive  to  attain.  Though  one  meets  with  puerilities  here 
and  there  such,  for  example  as  his  exaggerated  criti- 
cism that  caste  marks  give  to  the  people  a  strange  air 
of  savagery  combined  with  fanaticism,  there  are  many 
observations  throughout  the  book,  which  are  well 
worth  attention,  even  of  those  who  cannot  agree  to  all 
his  conclusions. 

There  are  some  points  of  appreciation,  which  coming 
from  such  a  writer,  cannot  but  be  welcome  to  the 
Indian  people.  In  the  first  place  he  concedes  that 
there  is  a  real  unity  in  India,  and  does  not  make  use 
of  the  hackneyed  argument  against  Indian  political 
aspiratious  that  India  is  a  Continent  and  not  a  coun- 
try. He  justly  asserts  that  the  British  rule  has  made 
unity  a  political  as  well  as  a  geographical  and  spiri- 
tual fact,  and  has  thereby  begdten  a  sentiment  of 
unity,  which  it  is  folly  to  ridicole  as  factitious  or  de- 
nonnce  as  seditions. 

In  the  second  place,  he  makes  short  work  of  thi 
habit  (sometimes  though  rather  rarely  exercised  of 
late)  eof  associating  a  dark  skin  with  congenital  in- 
feriority'. The  Indian  races,  taken  all  round,  are  not 
low,  but  very  high  races.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  declare 
the  presumable  Aryan  a  better  man  than  I  he  presum- 
able Dravidian.  'In  moving  among  Indians,  what  is 
constantly  borne  in  upon  one  is  a  sense  of  their  funda- 
mental equality,  and  a  vague  wonder  as  to  how  they 
happen  to  have  sunk  to  a  position  of  apparent  and  to 
some  extent,  real  inferiority.' 

Lastly,  he  has  even  a  word  to  say  in  extenuation  if 
not  in  justification  of  the  conduct  of  what  he  styles 
"the  Indian  opposition."  "  But  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  we  must  not  wonder  over  much  at  the  captious- 
ness  of  the  Indian  Opposition.  It  is  not  for  a  mo- 
ment to  be  expected  that  they  should  accept  the  Bri- 
tish Rule  with  effusive  gratitude,  as  a  good  in  itself. 
In  itself,  it  is  at  best  a  reminder  of  India's  failure  to 
shape  her  own  destinies;  a  testimony  of  her  lack  of 
internal  unity,  of  self-assertive  vigour,  and  of  politi- 
cal capacity.  The  utmost  that  the  opposition  can 
sincerely  admit  is  that  the  present  state  of  things,  is 
the  least  of  several  evils,  a  less  evil  than  anarchy;  a 
less  evil  than  subjection  to  any  other  people,  whether 
European  or  Asiatic." 

On  the  other  hand,  bis  deductions  and  observations 
on  the  defects  of  Indian  character  and  Indian  institu- 
tions and  conditions,  are  such  as  to  meet  with  an 
eager  welcome  from  the  party  opposed  to  Indian  as- 
pirations, and  to  raise  a  strong  protest  from  the  Na- 
tionalists.   Many  of  them  are  shallow  and  superficial 
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.and  are  the  product  of  the  writer's  natural  and  ac- 
quired limitations  and  prejudices.  Still  many  of 
them  are  snch  as  to  merit  the  attention  of  both  schools 
of  Indian  politicians.  He  has  not  a  good  word  to  say 
of  caste,  which  he  likens  to  a  virulent  epidemic  caus- 
ed by  the  bacillus  of  arrogance;  but  he  thinks  that 
'•the  idea  of  caste  and  the  idea  of  a  great  united  In- 
dia, though  essentially  incompatible,  may  quite  well 

!  be  housed  in  the  same  head,  but  under  the  right  sys- 
tem of  education,  the  larger,  saner,  wholesomer  idea 
ought  gradually  to  eliminate  its  rival." 

Of  the  pa,st  of  India,  he  speaks  in  terms  of  exag- 
gerated depreciation.  There  is  some  truth  indeed  in 
his  observation  that  its  "glories  of  the  past"  are  like- 
ly to  prove  a  terrible  hindrance  to  the  greatness  of'the 
future.  But  he  does  not  see  that  the  exaggeration  on 
the  other  side  is  a  natural  protest  against  the  long 
crusade  or  belittling  that  has  been  carried  on  by  tho^e 
who  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  schooling  the 

.people  of  this  country  to  a  grateful  appreciation  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  service  that  has  been  rendered  to  it 
by  the  establishment  of  European  ascendancy.  With 
the  writer  quoted  by  Mr.  Archer,  we  are  hoping  that 
the  'paralysing  recollection  of  India's  greatness  in  the 
past'  is"  being  replaced  by  hopeful  optimism  in  the 

u  present. 

On  certain  social  and  political  questions  of  impor- 
tance, Mr.  Archer  has  some  sensible,  though  to  many 
people,  unpalatable  remarks.  The  attempt  to  carry 
relations  of  sincere  mutual  respect  and  friendship  bet- 
ween British  officials  and  Indian  colleagues  and  sub- 
ordinates from  official  into  social  life  is  according  to 
him,  generally  a  laborious  failure.  He  cannot  blame 
either  of  the  races  for  this  result,  taking  human  na- 
ture for  what  it  is;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  many  Indians 
will  agree  with  him  in  regarding  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  European  Club  as  an  irritating  mark  of  subjection. 
The  more  sober  and  experienced  of  the  Indians  do  not 
crave  for  such  clubbing  at  all,  and  they  know  that 
they  themselves  are  not  less  exclusive  in  many  social 
matters,  and  have  self-respect  enough  not  to  seek  to 
intrude  where  they  are  not  welcomed,  or  are  merely 
tolerated  with  patronising  condescension  or  imperti. 
nent  curiosity. 

On  the  question  of  military  training  for  Indians, 
the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Archer  is  from  one  point  of 
view  almost  unanswerable.  Referring  to  the  favour- 
•  ite  device  of  appealing  to  the  example  of  Japan,  he 
pertinently  remarks  that  Japan  is,  of  all  countries,  the 
most  unlike  to  India,  in  its  natural  situation,  in  the 
homogeneity  of  its  people,  and  in  historical  antece. 
dents,  and  concludes  that  if  the  racial,  geographical 
and  historical  condition  of  the  two  countries  were  in 
the  least  alike,  the  English  would  not  be  in  India  at 
-all. . 

It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr.  Archer  is  wrong  in  his 
assertion  that,  taking  figures  alone  into  consideration* 
India  is  as  'martial'  to-day  as  ever  she  was;  nor  can 
,  eerious  objection  betaken,  to  the  inference  from  his 
i  premises  that  no  blame  can  attach  to  the,  British 
<£<>yerjMMent  situated  as  it  is  for  not  deliberately,  cal- 
f  lio&into  being g% ^nation  jin  arms,'  which  , would,  be 
i'«nlyria  suj«i(ial,folly.   But  at  the  same  time,  it  cannot 


be  denied  that,  sooner  or  later,  some  meaus  must  be 
found  of  making  India  strong  enough  to  defend  her- 
self from  outside  aggression,  if  the  ideal  of  responsi- 
ble Government  within  the  British  Empire  is  ever  to 
be  realised. 

Mr.  Archer  in  his  'postscript  proem' supplies  certain 
corrections  suggested  by  the  conduct  of  India  during 
the  War.  He  confesses  that  one  prophecy  of  his 
made  in  the  body  of  the  book  (written  before  the  de- 
claration of  the  War)  has  been  falsified— namely  the 
remark  that  the  moment  England  gets  into  serious 
trouble  elsewhere,  India  in  her  present  temper,  'would 
burst  into  a  blaze  of  rebellion.'  He  is  not  however 
willing  altogether  to  recant,  for  he  maintains  thafc 
England  on  this  occasion  has  not  been  in  any  trouble 
which  in  relation  to  India  could  be  called  serious. 
Still  he  avows  that  India's  loyalty  has  not  been  mere- 
ly one  of  the  baser  calculating  sort.  He  rightly  ob- 
serves that  "Loyalty  is  a  word  which  is  liable  to  grave 
abuse.  It  often  implies,  on  the  one  side,  an  unbond- 
ed claim;  on  the  other  side,  a  superstitious  self-suppres- 
sion. There  are  times  when  loyalty  to  the  actual 
means  disloyalty  to  the  ideal,  and  when  a  renuncia- 
tion of  allegiance  is  the  only  true  virtue."  Is  is  to 
the  infinite  credit  of  both  the  parties,  that  on  this  oc- 
casion, 'the  loyalty  of  the  Princes,  the  array  and  a 
great  part  of  the  people  of  India  was  a  sentiment  as 
reasonable  as  it  was  generous.'  There  is  no  fear  of 
this  sentiment  ever  losing  its  force  if  the  British 
Government  adopts  as  its  rule  of  conduct  in  this  junc- 
ture, the  "Orthodox  and  accepted  principle"  that  "the 
complete  enfranchisement  of  a  united  India  is  the 
only  worthy,  and  indeed  the  only  rational  aim  of  Bri- 
tish Policy." 

THE  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 
(  Contributed. ) 
V. 


We  showed  last  week  how — under  the  chadges 
made  in  our  currency  system— our  rupee  was  a  sham 
and  also  why  this  sham  was  continued.  We  showed 
how  the  coin  had  ceased  to  be  our  standard  of  value 
as  it  was  before  1894  and  had  become  merely  a  cor- 
rency  note  printed  on  a  strip  of  silver. 

We  then  asked  why  print  it  on  silver  at  all  ?  Why 
not  have  instead  only  one-rupee  notes  ?  Because  if 
we  did  this  we  could  do  without  silver  except  very 
small  quantities  for  fractional  coinage  and  at  the 
same  time  save  thecouutry  from  the  enormous  loss 
that  it  is  now  incurring  owing  to  the  raising  ot  ex- 
change. Why  don't  we  do  it  and  save  the  country 
from  the  loss  of  crores  of  rupees  from  the  raising  of 
exchange  ?  The  leaders  of  the  people  or  those  who» 
pose  as  leaders  are  to  blame  for  it.  The  Govern- 
ment saw  two  years  ago  that  the  issue  of  notes  to 
take  the  place  of  the  coin  was  the  one  way  out  ot 
our  difficulties.  They  tentatively  put  forward  the 
proposal  and  met  with  a  great  deal  of  ignorant  oppo- 
sition. We  advisedly  say  ignorant.-  For,  although 
the  men  who  made  it  were  learned  in  .  book-lor# 
they  were  ,ign,°rapt  of  conditions  in  other  :.conntrie» 
similarly  situated,  they  were,  jguoraut  of  ,the  measure* 
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there  adopted  to  combat  similar  difficulties,  they  had 
been  taught  that  in  England  there  was  no  note  nnder 
£  5  and  so  conld  not  understand  how  there  conld  ever 
be  a  note  for  a  single  nnit  of  currency.     When  these 
people  were  answered  that  single  unit  paper  currency 
that  is  one-pound,  one-dollar  or  one-yen  notes  had  been 
known  and  used  in  other  countries  for  years,  they  fell 
back  on  the  plea  that  it  may  be  all  right  in  countries 
where  the  masses  were  less  ignorant  than  in  India. 
(  The  wonder  is  that  these  name  leaders  when  asking 
for  political  rights  talk  of  the  great  advance  the 
country  has  made  iu  the  last  20  years  but  this  is  by 
the  way.)  When  they  were  told  that  the  masses  in  the 
Straits  Settlement,  and  China  were'  equally  steeped 
in  ignorance,  they  fell  back    on  the  plea  that  this 
may    be      so     but    conditions     in    India  were 
different  and  the  one-rupee  note  would  be  a  failure 
here.    The  misfortune  of  the    country  is  that  its 
political  leaders    are    mostly    trained  lawyers,  not 
merchants,  and  heuce  while  they  were  eagerly  asking 
for  the    development   of  industries    iu    India  and 
India's  economic    independence,     they  did    not  see 
that  the  fifty    or    sixty   crores  of  rupees   we  have 
wasted    ou    purchasing    silver    during   the   last  4 
years  at  extravagant  prices   would  have  gone  a  very 
great  way    to  give  us  that  economic  independence 
that    they    are  preaching.    The  sad   fact  remains 
that  no  effort  has  been  made  by  our  leaders  to  make 
the  notes  acceptable  to  the  masses,   and  thus  help 
to  save  this  immense  loses  to  the  country. 

The  authorities  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  this 
non-possuuius  attitude.  They  had  to  run  the 
conn  try.  They  had  to  act.  And,  alter  long  delibera- 
tion they  decided  on  this  step— the  issue  of  one-rupee 
notes— but  tentatively  and  half-heartedly.  Although 
no-called  experts  had  tried  their  best  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust  against  these 
new  notes  there  have  been  none  of  the  dire  con- 
se-jnences  so  freely  predicted,  although  the  notes 
have  been  in  circulation  for  nearly  eighteen  months. 
These  predictions  have  had  their  effect  however  in 
preventing  the  authorities  from  issuing  these  notes  ou 
a  large  scale.  They  have  only  been  issued  in  the 
Presidency  towns  and  even  there  very  half-heartedly 
indeed,  so  much  so  that  we  see  a  great  deal  of  coin 
still  in  circulation  here  in  Bombay  whereas  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  Treasury.  The  total  of  these 
small  notes  now  in  issue  is  about  18  crores  but  they 
have  failed  to  relieve  the  sitnation  because  the 
demands  for  currency  of  some  kind  have  so  heavily 
increased  that  since  December  1917  when  these  new' 
notes  first  came  ont  we  have  issued  a  further  filty 
crores  of  paper  currency  and  a  further  sixty  crores 
of  coin  (rupees).  People  tell  us  that  in  the 
npcountry  districts  nobody  will  take  notes  ;  and  if  we 
had  seen  this  addition  of  sixty  crores  to  the 
coin  in  circulation  accompanied  by  diminution  in  the 
circulation  of  currency  notes,  these  people  would  have 
proved  right  ;  but  the  hard  lact  is  that  there  has  been 
so  addition  to  the  coined  money  and  at  the  same  time 
a  very  heavy  addition  to  the  currency  notes  in  issue. 

When  the  opponents  of  the  small  note  are  faced 
with  this  fict  ot  a  greatly  increased  note  oircula tio 


they  claim  that  the  notes  are  taken  because  sufficient 
coin  cannot  be  had  and  they  point  to  the  great 
discount  on  the  notes.  It  is  trae  there  is  a 
discount,  bat  there  always  was  a  discount  on 
the  changing  of  a  currency  note.  In  fact  iu 
former  years  there  was  a  discount  even  on  a  rupee 
coin  when  small  change  was  required.  This  discount 
is  due  to  the  individual  disbursements  of  the  masses 
being  very  small  and  their  consequent  uses  for  small 
currency  units.  It  would  be  extremely  rare  for  an 
individual  ryot  to  make  any  single  purchase  of 
over  Rs.  5  so  that  even  the  very  smallest  pre-war 
note  was  altogether  too  big  for  him.  When  we  re- 
member this  lact  and  when  we  further  remember  the 
addition  of  80  crores  to  our  note  issue  since  1914,  is 
it  any  wonder  that  a  great  many  more  notes  are 
presented  to  be  cashed?  What  can  the  ryot  do  wibh 
even  a  five  rupee  note  ?  and  the  bulk  of  our  note 
issue  is  five  rupees  and  higher.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  the  ryot  insists  on  smaller  nnits  and  refuses  to 
take  notes  ?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  when  compelled  to 
take  notes  in  payment  of  produce  he  does  his  best  to 
promptly  convert  them  into  cash  ? 

This  has  resulted  in  the  depletion  of  coin  from  the 
currency  treasuries  almost  as  fast  as  it  is  received 
from  the  mint.  The  authorities  seem  quite  non- 
plussed but  they  don't  see  that  it  is  by  their  own 
action  that  they  increase  their  difficulties.  A  little 
reflection  of  the  needs  of  the  ryot  ought  to  tell  them 
that  it  is  not  the  note  that  is  at  fault  but  the  present 
cashing  arrangements.  For  instance,  a  Konkani 
ryot  when  in  Bombay  working  as  a  common  labourer 
accepts  a  five-rupee  or  even  a  one-rupee  note  withon 
objection.  The  moment  he  is  back  in  his  village  he 
objects.  Cannot  the  authorities  see  why  ?  In  Bom- 
bay he  knows  he  can  make  his  small  purchases 
with  the  note  without  having  to  pay  a  discount 
for  cashing,  In  his  village,  he  knows  no  one 
disposes  of  much  cash  and  he  will  have  to  pay  a 
discount  to  cash  the  note.  Naturally  enough  he 
tries  to  avoid  such  loss  by  avoiding  payment  to 
himself  in  notes. 

Now  here  is  another  fact  which  is  forgotten  or 
overlooked  by  the  authorities.  It  is  conceded  that  it 
is  the  illiterate  ryot  whose  ^prejudice  against  the 
currency-note  we  have  got  to  overcome.  It  will  no 
doubt  be  conceded  too  that  the  individual  holding  of 
currency  notes  of  any  ryot  cannot  exceed  a  few  notes  at 
a  time.  It  will  further  be  conceded  that  he  cannot 
really  need  to  change  more  than  one  five  rupee  note 
at  a  time.  Sir  William  Meyer  seems  to  have  perceived 
this  truth  aud  very  rightly  arranged,  when  issuing 
the  one-rupee  note,  that  rupee*  five  worth  of  notes 
can  at  a  time  be  cashed  at  any  post  office.  Bat  he 
overlooked  the  real  objection  of  the  ryot,  namely,  cash 
to  readily  meet  his  small  daily  disbursements.  These 
require  annas  not  rupees,  and  thas  require  plenty  of 
small  change  viz.  plenty  of  one  and  two  and  four  anna 
pieces.  If  cashing  centres  were  established  at  all 
important  produce  markets  npcountry  and  small  change 
was  freely  provided  there  for  the  one  rupee-note,  the 
ryot  would  at  once  see  that  he  was  getting  fall  sixteen 
annas  for  it  whenever  wanted-     This  done,  the  coia 
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should  be  all  conserved  for  the  ryots  cashing  needs 
'  and  not  given  out  in  lacs  at  a  time  to  big  sowcars  and 
^speculators  as  is  now  done.  This  would  mean  refusing 
;  to  cash  currency  notes  at  the  Head  Issue  Offices  and 
!  we  know  strong  protests  will  be  made  against  'such  a 
•  suggestion  by  so-called  experts.     They  will  call  it 
I  inconvertibitiy.  We  will  take  up  this  question  in  our 
I  next  and  will  only  point  out  here  that  the  notes  even 
!  in  England  are  practically  inconvertible  to-day.  Of 
\  course  the  opponents  of  the  suggestion  will  fall  back 
j.  once  more,  as  they  did  in  the  case  of  the  one-rupee 
1  note,  on  the  dangers  of  such  a  measure  on  the  ignorant 
'and  illiterate  ryot,  but  for  him  we  should  have  the 
[  cashing  offices  to  pay  not  rupees  but  small  change. 


THE  HINDU  INTER-CASTE  MARKIAGE 
VALIDITY  BILL. 


(  P.  R.  Lele,  b.  a.,  ll.  b.  ) 

[  Let  me  begin  with  a  clear  statement  of  my  view 
cabout  marriage.  I  should  like  marriage  between  any 
E  man  and  any  woman  subject  only  to  one  well-recog- 
j  nised  rule  viz.  that  neither  should  be  a  party  to  a 
.  -subsisting  marriage.  All  that  law  should  be  con- 
Is' cerned  with  is  legalisation  of  marriages;  it  should 
I  not  be  necessary  in  law  for  any  one  to  make  any 
I  declaration  as  to  religions  belief  or  to  conform  to 
i  any  religioas  ceremonials  or  injunctions.  That  is 
i  the  social  condition  I  should  like.  However,  the 
i  desired  social  condition  is  one  thing  and  the  par- 
if  *ticular  legislative  measure  intended.  Jor  .  bringing 
\i  about  that  condition  is  another. 

<  The  misfortune  that  has  attended  the  discussion  on 
f  the  Hon'ble  Mr,  Patel's  Bill  is  that  both  sides  have 
1  gone  on  mere  sentiments,  and  both  sides  seek  to 
■  stand  on  old  scriptures.  Some  persons  have  abused 
^  the  oooasion  by  giving  vent  to  their  inveterate  hatred 
'  «of  Brahmins  as  a  class.  A  false  analogy  has  been 
:  drawn  by  the  pro  Bill  class  between  the  antagonism 
I  to  this  Bill  and  that  to  the  Hindu  Widows'  Remar" 
:  riage  Bill.  Now  even  practising  lawyers  have 
J  brought  to  bear  on  the  Bill  their  knowledge  of  the 
'  peculiar  possibilities  affecting  the  actual  life  of  Hindu 
;  families  on  account  of  the  peculiar  constitution  of 
•   Hindu  Law  as  interpreted  by  Courts. 

The  widow  marriage  Bill  dealt  only  with  a  glaring 
and  absolutely  unjustifiable  inequality  between  two 
sexes.    Under  the  Hindu  Law  existing  before  that 
[  Bill,  a  Hindu  male  could  remain  unmarried,  could 
'  -enter  into  any  number  of  marital  ties  successively, 
-could' have  any  number  of  wives  simultaneously,  and 
'  could  further  have  any  number  of  illicit  relations  of 
'   long  or  short  duration.    Whereas  a  Hindu  female 
'  jiad  to  marry  whether  she  wished  or  not,  whether 
she  got  a  suitable  or  a  decrepit  leprous  husband 
and  could  marry  only  once   even  should  she  lose 
her  husband    the    very  next  hbnr  after  marriage. 
It  was  this  inequality  that  that  Bill  was  intended  to 
.remove  aud  made  the  opposition  absolutely  unreason- 
I    able,    Mr.  Patel's  Bill  does  not  deal  with  any  such 
i  injustice.    It  wants  a  state  of  affairs  to  which  there 


is  room  for  reasonable   opposition  in  as  much  as  it  ii 
equally  new  to  all  castes  in  Hinduism. 

The  best  way  to  deal  with  this  measure  is  to  hold 
it  over  until  the  new  constitution  to  be  ordained  by 
Parliament  be  set  up  in  India.    Under  the  new  Con- 
stitution, the  Legislative  Assembly  shall  have  to  pass 
such  a  measure  before  it  can  become  law.    That  body 
will  be  representing  on  account  both  of  its  number 
and  character,  various  shades  of  opinion  in  India. 
The  present  Legislative  Council  with  its  Official  vote 
is  really  incompetent  to  legislate  in  a  matter  of  this 
kind.    At  the  basis  of  the  present  constitution  of  the 
Indian  Legislature  there  is  the  word  of  the  Sovereign 
not  to  interfere  in  any  religions  matter,  except  to 
right  some  glaring  wrong  or  to  remove  some  inhuman 
monstrosity,  unless  a  majority  affected  by  that  reli- 
gions matter  desire  the  interference.    Especially  the 
present  Legislative  Council  which  shall  be  having 
an  artificial  existence  from  June  onwards  should  let 
the  Bill  stand  over  till  the  new  constitution  is  set 
up. 

The  Bill  appears  permissive  and  has,  as  such,  delud- 
ed even  legal  practitioners.    It  would  have  in  fact 
been  what  in  appearance    is,  had  Hindu  Law  not 
been  what  it  unfortunately  is.  Hindu  Law  deals  with 
anything  concerning  Hindus  unless  the  legislature 
has  by  its  enactments  excluded  something  from  its 
operation,  and  none  can   exactly  know  what  parti- 
cular matter  may  not  be  decided  by  Courts  according 
to  some  unknown  dictum  of  Hindu  scriptures-  Hindu 
Law  is  a  very  complex  thing,  and  Legislature  has 
affected  it  only  in  a  slipshod  fashion.    No  less  a 
lawyer  than  Mr.  Cunningham,  sometime  Judge  of 
Calcutta  High  Court,  looked  "upon  the  entire  law 
with  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  pity".    The  ardent 
student  of  Hindu  Law,  Mr.  Mayne  called  a  Code  of 
Hindu  Law  a  miracle.    Really  it  is  the  scrupulous- 
ness, with  which  the  Courts  have  observed  the  scrip- 
tures and  have  allowed  the  intermixture  of  Hindu 
religions  usage  and  ordinary  private  life,  that  makes 
any  single  legislative  stroke — charming  and  satis- 
factory by  its  simplicity  (to  use  the  words  of  a  Soli- 
citor in  Bombay)   but  for  that  very  reason  the  more 

dangerous  as  undesirable   as   the   injections  of 

antidisease  vaccines.  For  the  Hindus  Hindu  Law 
is  much  more  than  any  similar  thing  to  any  other 

race. 

The  illegality  of  marriages  that  the  Bill  intends  to 
obviate  has  been  the  creature  of  the  Courts.  Those 
same  Courts  have — admittedly  on  the  basis  of 
I  Hindu  Shastras — set  up  a  complex  system  of  the 
Hindu  Law  of  coparcenary.  These  two  things  when 
coupled  together  worked  consistently.  Now  should 
Mr.  Patel's  Bill  pass  into  law,  the  latter  will  remain 
and  the  former  will  go;  and  a  state  of  things,  which 
the  Courts  never  contemplated— nay  positively  denied 
when  they  set  up  that  system  of  coparcenary,  is  go- 
ing to  arise.  The  Courts  are  not  going  behind  their 
decisions  about  coparcenary  on  account  of  the  Patel 
Bill  at  all.  The  Courts  have  been  consistent  and 
will  be  averse  to  any  new  provision  by  way  of  judi- 
cial decisions  for  the  new  marriages  which  shall  be 
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in  case  of  the  Bill  being  enacted,  lindu  marriages. 
The  legislature  is  making  disconnected  amendment^ 
which  the  Conrts  cannot  help.  The  Courts  nerer 
allow  their  course  to  change  except  for  express  legis- 
lative provisions.  It  has  always  been  the  rule  of 
the  Conrts  to  say  that,  if  the  legislature  made  one 
particular  modification  and  not  more  modifications 
the  legislature  did  not  desire  to  disturb  the  course 
oi  judicial  decisions,  did  not  desire  those  other 
modifications. 

I  will  give  only  one  case  to  show  that  the  Bill 
which  is  permissive  in  appearance  is  in  fact  compul- 
iire.  Take  a  joiDt  family  of  four  brothers  A,  B,  C,  D, 
■ay  of  the  Brahmin  caste.  D  takes  it  into  his  head 
to  marry  a  Knnbi  woman.  Should  the  Bill  be  law, 
it  will  be  a  marriage  and  a  Hindu  marriage.  The 
question  of  members  of  a  joint  family  belonging  to 
different  castes  has  never  been  before  the  Courts  (the 
conrts  having  negatived  all  possibility  of  such  a  ques- 
tion), and  has,  therefore,  not  been  provided  for  by 
th  em.  Under  the  Hindu  Law  as  it  is  to-day  enforced 
D's  wife  a  Knnbi  woman  will  be  able  to  force  herself 
in  a  Brahmin  home  on  Brahmin  women  who  have 
eyery  right  to  keep  their  home  from  women  of  other 
castes.  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  property.  This 
it  only  one  oase  and  a  very  moderate  case.  My  at- 
tempt is  simply  to  show  that,  Hindu  law  being  what 
it  is,  whether  Mr.  Patel  and  his  supporters  like  or 
not  — a  measure  like  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  is 
permissive  only  in  appearance  but  compulsive  in  fact. 
The  least  that  the  Government  could  do  is  to  let  the 
Bill  stand  over  for  two  years  after  which  period  there 
will  be  a  new  Legislative  machinery  for  India. 

Should  that  course  not  be  acceptable,  provisions 
should  be  enacted   to   exclude  the  Hinda  Law  of 
coparcenary  in  the  case  of  such  marriages.    A  differ- 
ent set  of  rules  of  succession  and  inheritance  may 
be  made  for  sooh  married  couples  and  their  children. 
Bnt  some  set  of  legislative  provisions  must  be  made 
that  will  entitle  other  members  of  a  joint  family  (1) 
to  ask  him  to  leave  the  home  and  (ii)  to  look  upon  him 
as  immediately  separated  without  the  institution  of  a 
suit.    Then  again  there  will  have  to  be  made  some 
kind  of  provision  about  the  caste,  not  because  those 
that  have  come  to  be  called  the  grabbing  Bhikshnks 
want  but  for  the  sake  of  obviating  worse  difficulties. 
There  are  certain  properties  and  vatans  and  rights 
held  by  certain  families  on  account  of  certain  reli- 
gious duties.    Those  are  held  by  certain  persons  be- 
cause they  belong  to  a  certain  caste.    These  rights 
have  been  held  to  be  property  and  have  been  the 
subject  matter  of  litigation.    How    can  a  person 
going  beyond  his  caste  for  marriage  be  tolerated  to 
keep  those  rights?    In  such  cases,  it  is  not  a  matter 
even  among  the  several  members  of  a  family;  it  is  a 
matter  directly  concerning  a  vast  mass  of  people  oat- 
side  the  family,  who  are  entitled  to  their  own  religions 
beliefs,    These  cases  can  be  dealt  with,  only  if  the 
legislature   makes  provision   as  to  caste,  or,  by  a 
general  rule  excludes,  as  1  have  stated  in  the  first 
sentence  of  this  para,  the  Hindu  Law  of  Coparcenary 
in  the  case  of  such  marriages. 


MR.  KALINATH  ROY'S  CASE, 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

The  anthentio  news  has  reached  rue  from  Lahore  that 
Mr.  Kalinath  Roy  has  already  broken  down  in  health  under 
bis  imprisonment  with  hard  labour.  He  was  put  by  the 
jail  authorities  in  his  weak,  nervous  state  to  grind  corn,  and 
very  soon  his  health  gave  way.  He  is  now  in  the  jail  hospi- 
tal.  Knowing  him  as  I  do,  it  was  to  ma  quite  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  this  would  happen,  as  soon  as  ever  1  saw  th« 
sentence  of  'rigorous  imprisonment,'  and  it  is  difficult,  indeed, 
to  contemplate  that  this  kind  of  thing  must  go  on  for  at  least 
another  two  years  unless  the  sentence  is  redressed. 

There  are  three  questions  to  be  decided.  Two  affect 
other  prisoners,  besides,  the  third  affects  Mr.  Kalinath 
Roy  himself.  The  first  question  is  whether  the  Punjab  was 
in  actual  open  rebellion.  If  it  was  not  in  actpal  open  re- 
bellion, then  there  was  no  valid  legal  ground  for  Martial  Law 
being  declared.  Now  we  have  a  whole  series  of  Sir  Michael 
O'  Dwyer's  farewell  |speeches,  which  seem,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  to  state  in  so  many  words  that  the  Punjab 
was  not  in  open  rebellion.  We  can  appeal  from  Philip 
drunk  to  Philip  Sober.  I  need  not  go  into  the  argument, 
(which  was  pointed  out  reoeutly  to  (me  by  a  Bengalee 
friend,)  bat  let  anyone  read  ovei  very  carefully  in  succession 
Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer's  last  speeches,  in  which  he  praises 
to  the  skies  the  magnificient  loyalty  of  the  whole  Panjab, 
and  the  smallness  of  the  disaffected  element.  Such  a  state 
of  things,  as  Sir  Michael  himself  describes,  caunit — go  it 
appears  to  me — be  called  by  thj  name  of  ■«  open  rebsllion."  It 
is  far  nearer  what  Rabindranath  Tagore's  own  letter  called  it, 
namely. local  disturbances."  Sir  Michiel  O'Dwyer  can- 
not have  his  cake  and  eat  it.  Be  cannot  be  allo.ved  to  blow 
hot  and  cold  at  once.  Further,  for  the  Imperial  Power,  which 
declares  itself  in  its  proclamations  to  have  just  conquered  the 
the  greatest  army  in  the  world — for  this  Imperial  Power  fco- 
call  the  Danda  Fanj  etc.,  an  act  of  war  and  open  rebellion— 
there  is  no  need  to  finish  the  sentence. 

The  Becond  qanestion,  which  Sir  Sivaswaruy  Aiyar  very 
ably  discusses  in  the  Servant  of  India  of  tha  5th  June  and. 
Mr.  Alfred  Nundy  in  the  Leader  of  the  9th  Juni,  is  whether 
any  cases,  except  those  of  actual  riot  and  murder  and  inciting 
to  riot  and  murder  on  the  spot,  can  be  tried  under  Martial 
Law.  All  the  past  history  of  Martial  Law  goes  to  show 
that  it  is  only  intended  for  immediate  and  summary  justice 
in  the  case  of  rioters  caught  red  handed,  ani  at  these  times, 
when  ordinary  law  coarts  cannot  be  opened,  because  of  the 
rebellion  going  on  ;  that  it  is  not  meant  to  deal  with  complex 
and  intricate  cases  demanding  a  close  attention  to  the  meaning 
and  use  of  particular  words  and  depending  on  the  exact  de- 
finition of  the  law.  Such  cases  should  be  brought  under  common 
law,  and  there  is  nothing,  even  in  the  official  accounts  of  the 
Pnnjb  situation,  to  show  that  the  state  of  affairs  at  Lahore 
was  ao  violently  disturbed  that  the  common  law  Courts  could 
not  have  been  opened  without  danger  to  the  public. 

The  third  qnestion  relates  to  Mr.  Kalinath  Roy's  own 
special  sentence.  I  have  read  over  again  and  again  the 
judgment  aud  also  the  original  articles  upon  which  it  is  based. 
I  can  only  say  that  it  has  filled  me  more  and  more  with 
amazement  each  time  I  have  read  them  that  any  judge  could 
convict  on  such  articles  taken  as  a  whole. 

There  are  thus  three  open  questions  aud  it  appears  to  nie 
vital,  that  with  Mr,  Kalinath  Roy's  as  a  teat  case,  an  appeal 
to  a  higher  Court  of  Justice,  should  be  made  on  all  three 
counts.    The    be6t  counsel's  opinion  iu  Calcutta  has  been 
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taken,  and  it  is  in  favour  of  Bnch  an  appeal.  Even  if  the 
Commission  of  Enquiry,  which  Mr.  Montagu  has  now  pro- 
mised, should  hare  powers  of  revising  the  Court  Matrial 
proceedings — as  I  trust  it  may — still  even  then,  the  action 
taken  by  such  an  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  will  have  been 
all  to  the  good,  for  it  will  have  shown  how  very  deeply 
stirred  in  the  mater  the  public  feeling  is. 

■  C.  F.  Andrews. 

[Since this  letter  was  in  type,  it  has  been  announced  that  the 
Lt.  Governor  has  ordered  that  Mr.  Roy  should  be  given  the 
forms  of  labour  appropriate  to  his  position  in  life  and  be 
supplied  with  food  suitable  for  a  Bengali.  This  should  have 
been  done  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  Jail  authorities  have  no 
right  to  add  some;  special  hardships  of  their  own  choice 
to  the  punishment  pescribed  by  law  for  an  offence.  We  stated 
our  opinion  of  Mr.  Roy's  case  in  the  last  issue.  We  cordially 
endorse  Mr.Andrews'  letter.  Ed.  I.  S.  R.] 


SATYAGRAHA  AS  A  RULE  OF  PUBLIC 
AND  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

In  the  issue  of  the  Reformer  of  the  25th  instant,  while 
aocepting  Satyagraha  as  a  rule  of  publio  and  private  life,  you 
■tate  that  your  reason  for  not  subscribing  to  the  application 
of  Satyagraha  against  the  Rowlatt  Act  is  that  it  does  not 
and  cannot  distinguish  between  the  aims  of  the  Act  which 
everybody  should  support  and  the  methods  which  every 
justly  minded  man  should  reprobate.  Tour  enuneiation  of 
the  above  principle  to  guide  one  in  his  attitude  towards  tbe 
Government  in  the  present  critical  time  testifies  your  charity 
of  judgement.  But  I  fear  it  does  not  help  one  in  choosing 
his  path  of  duty.  "While  charity  of  judgement  is  very 
desirable  in  jadgiilg  other's  actions,  when  especially  one's 
.  self-interests  are  concerned,  it  becomes  out  of  place  and  mis- 
placed when  it  is  applied  to  a  case  where  the  stake  involved 
is  the  liberty  of  many  and  innumerable  number  of  innocent 
people  who  are  liable  to  be  subjected  to  all  sorts  of  humilia- 
tion and  suffering  owing  to  the  methods  which  you  justly 
reprobate.  The  aims  of  the  Act  for  which  you  claim  the 
support  of  "everybody"  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the 
presentment  of  the  official  version  of  the  factors  of  the  pro. 
blem  facing  them.  According  to  that  official  version,  revolu- 
tionary and  anarchical  conspiracies  are  widely  rampant  in 
India  and  if  during  the  four  years  and  more  of  war,  any 
manifestation  of  such  undesirable  activities  has  been  conspi- 
cuous by  its  absence,  it  has  been  due  to  the  rigour  with  which 
the  Defence  of  India  Act  has  been  exercised  and  that  in 
Tiew  of  the  expiry  of  the  Defence  of  India  Act,  it  is  neces 
sary  and  even  imperative  to  the  safety  of  British  Rule  in 
India  that  the  executive  should  be  armed  in  times  of  peace 
with  arbitrary  powers  similar  to  those  vested  in  them  during 
times  of  war.  I  hope  I  have  stated  the  official  version  fairly 
and  if  the  aims  of  the  Act  which  are  only  based  upon  the 
hypothesis  propounded  by  the  Government  are  to  be  given 
support  without  the  premises  on  which  they  are  based  being 
subjected  to  scrutiny,  then  any  support  accorded  to  the  aims 
of  the  Act  will  only  be  and  cannot  but  be  the  manifestations 
of  an  intellectual  servility  which  seems  to  be  the  legacy 
which  the  acceptance  of  the  fact  of  being  a  member  of  a  sub- 
jeqt  race  seems  to  indelibly  impress  itself  on  one's  mind.  It 
is  a  weakness  which  the  present  system  of  education  as  impar- 
ted in  the  schools  and  colleges  under  the  auspices  of  Govern- 
ment universities  goes  on  perpetuating  and  Mr.  Gandhi's 
entry  into  the  arena  of  politics  and  in  sounding  his  trumphefc 
call  to  apply  the  principle  of  Satyagrha  against  the  Row- 
latt Act  has  come  not  a  whit  too  6oon.  It  is  a  huge  and 
superhuman  task  Mr.  Gandhi  hos  Undertaken,  for  the  angean 


stables  of  the  Indian  body-politic  are  tbe  most  difficult  to 
clean.  I  heartily  agree  with  you  that  the  pioneers  of  the 
Social  Reform  Movement  were  Satyagrahis  even  before  the 
word  was  invented  and  I  must  also  admit  that  your  record  of 
public  life  where  accepting  the  principle  of  Satyagraha 
you  have  fought  the  social  evils  of  the  country  with  a  fervour 
and  perseverence  according  to  your  lights  is  certainly  more 
than  ample  to  have  been  achieved  in  one  life-time.  In  your 
attitude  towards  the  social  problems  that  confronted  you  when 
you  with  your  entire  heart  and  soul  dedicated  your  life  to  it, 
I  am  sure,  you  will  find  by  reflection  that  you  never  allowed 
the  ostensibly  gcod  aims  of  the  caste  system  to  deter  you  in 
the  least  from  attacking  it  when  you  found  the  methods  by 
which  it  was  tried  to  be  preserved  were  wrong.  I  believe  it 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms  (and  I  would  leave  it  to  you  t 
say  from  your  own  experiences,)  to  say  that  aims  which  de- 
serve support  can  ever  need  to  resort  to  methods  which  one 
should  reprobate.  No  goal  which  is  right  by  itself  can  de- 
pend upon  objectionable  methods  for  its  being  reached  and 
the  character  of  the  goal  aimed  at  can  never  be  allowed  to 
deter  one  from  throwing  himself  heart  and  soul  in  resisting 
the  objectionable  methods. 

The  whole  issue  turns  round  on  this  as  to  whether  a  thing 
admittedly  evil  and  subversive  of  all  wholesome  principles 
because  it  is  in  the  garb  or  under  the  cover  of  an  ostensibly 
good  thing  can  be  tolerated  on  that  account  to  go  unchecked 
or  be  only  met  with  feeble  protests,  and  as  to  whether  any 
accepting  Satyagraha  as  a  rule  of  public  and  private  life  can 
refrain  from  applying  Satyagraha  or  object  to  Satyagraha 
being  applied  in  connection  therewith.  Where  Satyagraha 
is  a  continuous  principle  and  rule  of  conduct,  there  can  be 
no  justification  to  refrain  from  applying  Satyagraha  as  long 
as  Right  and  Justice  are  violated  iu  a  flagrant  manner  though 
in  the  name  of  a  very  legitimate  goal.  Besides  this  large 
question,  the  query  as  to  whether  any  individual  actually 
signs  the  Satyagraha  pledge  against  the  Rowlatt  Act  of 
not  pales  into  insignificance.  I  am  one  who  has  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  sympathy  and  goodwill  emanating  wholeheartedly 
to  strengthen  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  actual  application 
of  Satyagraha  and  I  would  consider  it  an  accession  of  strength 
to  the  Satyagraha  movement  if  you  will  fiud  it  possible  to 
give  your  moral  support  to  the  application  of  Satyagraha 
against  the  Rowlatt  Act.  If  one  can  cull  leaves  from  your 
own  life,  there  can  be  only  one  response  and  tnat  emphatically 
favourable  to  my  request. 

Yours  sincerely 
S.  SADANANDA. 

Bombay,  28-5-1919. 

[We  are  much  obliged  to  our  correspondent  for  his  very  kind 
references  to  our  small  contribution  to  tbe  transcendent  cause 
of  Social  Reform.  But  he  will  admit  that  to  compare  caste 
with  the  Rowlatt  Act  is  to  compare  a  mountain  with  a  mole- 
hill.   Ed.  I.S.R.] 

HINDI  IN  SOUTHERN  INDIA. 


The  Kumbhakonam  correspondent  of  the  Hindu  writes  j — 
Hindi  classes  are  becoming  more  and  more  popular  Several 
classes  are  opened.  Mr.  Ksbemanand,  the  indefatigable  en- 
thusiastic and  sege  Pandit,  is  ever  at  the  service  of  students 
who  are  willing  to  study  the  language.  With  Pandits  of 
the  type  of  Mr.  Ksbemanand  this  problem  of  Hindi-Prachar 
can  be  easily  solved. 

A  HINDU  WIDOW  MARRIAGE. 

Tbe  marriage  of  Shriruati  Jnmnabai,  duaghter  of  Varna n- 
sbet  Kale  with  Mr.  Gaj-»nan  Raghunath  Soundalkar  was  cele- 
brated on  Friday  the  I3th  June  1919  in  the  Hill  of  the 
Hindu  Widows'  Home,  Bombay  The  parties  belonged  to 
the  Daivadnya  Brahmin  community.  The  ceremony  was 
officiated  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Wagh.  Among  those  preseut  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Devrnkhkar,  Mr.  A.  V.  Cuitre,  Mr. 
V.  L,  Kolhatkar  and  Mrs  Ramabai  Gothoskar. 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  FUTURE  :— By  learning  Short- 
hand in  spare  or  whole  time,  by  correspondence  as  It 
help9  you  to  get  high  salaries  or  to  earn  enormous 
money  in  business.  For  terms  enclosing  4  pice  stamps 
address.  Universal  Correspondence  Institute,  No.  122, 
Delhi. 


"  Always  at  Your  Service" 

We  undertake  to  supply  any  article  you  may  require  from 
Bombay,  at  current  Market  Price-.,  immediately  on  receipt  o 
nstructiona. 

SPECIALITY. 

We  specialise  in  ''Ground  Coffee"  roistedand  ground  fresh 
daily  at  onr  works  under  personal  Supervision. 

We  fill  in  orders  from  Clubs,  Messes,  Hospitals,  Institutions 
and  the  like. 

Any  Quantity  Supplied. 

District  Agents  Wanted  on  Liberal  Terms. 
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M.  N.  Rao  &  Co., 

General  Commission  Agents, 
Pannalal  Terraces,  Lamington  Road,  Bombay. 

Saffron?      Saffron??       Saffron  ??? 

If  yon  wish  to  buy  genuinely  pure  and  best  Saffron  it  is 
SUN- 


BRAND 


SAFFRON 


ONLY 

It  has  been  largely  used  by  Jain  Temples,  Maharajas 
Dnrbare,  Hakims  and  Vaidyas  all  over  the  country  for  the 
st  75  year  and  is  well  knewn  for  its  purity  and  genuiness. 

S.  NARAEN  &  Co., 
17-^-18  21,  Hnmmum  Street,  Fort  Bombay. 


SHORTHAND. 

Like  Other  Arts  and  Sciences,  Shorthand  is  snbject  to  the 
Law  of  Progress.  Based  on  greatly  improved  scientific  and 
analogical  principles,  the  Sloan-Duployan  system 
(contained  in  a  compass  of  12  lessons  )  saves  a  year's  laborioa 
study,  ensuring  highest  efficiency  and  speediest  results. 
Shorthand  is  the  open-door  to  many  well-paid  positions,  at 
any  rate  it  will  mean  advancement  for  you.  Expert  Individual 
or  Postal  Instructions  for  a  fixed  fee,  payable  in  easy  monthly 
instalments.  Speed  Classes  Conducted.  Specialised  Train- 
ing Guaranteed.  Enclose  stamp  for  booklet,  etc. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 
G  P.  O.  Box  No.  424,  Bombay. 

Dependable  Business  Typewriter. 

The  National  Standard  Portable  No.  3  is  the 

simplest  and  most  efficient  typewriter  suitable  for  business, 
professional  or  home  work,  travellers  and  invalids.  At  one- 
half  the  Tegular  price,  it  embodies  all  tha  features  found  on 
any  standard  model,  and  is  warranted  the  equal  in  quality  of 
tbe  best  typewriter  invented.  It  has  unlimited  speed,  and  is 
more  nearly  noiseless  than  most  typewriters.  Price  (including 
an  Improved  Two-piece  Travelling  Case  with  Lock  and  Key): 
Rs.  190,  F.  0.  R.  anywhere.  Concession  to  traders  and 
buyers  of  three  machines.    Send  your  order  for  one  to-day. 

WRITING  MACHINE  &  EQUIPMENT  Co., 
Post  Box  No-  424,  Bombay. 
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Dr.  H.  L.  Batliwala  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
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excuse 


**  I  utfW  6c  aa  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest  1  will  not  equivocate— 1  will  not 

,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch— And  Twill  be  heard.1"  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liblsrafar. 
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Sectarian  Universities.    The  controversy  relating 
to  the  resignation  of  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir  P.  S. 
Sivaswami  Iyer    and  some    other  officers  of  the 
Benares  Hindu,  University,  has   degenerated  into 
a  dirty  squabble.    Some  one  started  it  by  imputing 
the  whole  blame  to  the  Hon.  Pandit  Madan  Mohan 
Malaviya  whose  autocratic   and  uncompromising 
ways  were  said  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  dis- 
contents in  the  University.    Another  has  followed 
it  up  by  a  virulent  attack  on  Sir  Sivaswami  Iyer. 
Those  who  know  Pandit  Madan  Mohan  Malaviya 
and  Sir  Sivaswami  Iyer — and  we  have  known  them 
both  for  many  years— will  be  the  last  to  believe  the 
imputations  made  against  them.    The  real  reasons 
for  the  difficulties  of  the   Benares  University  have 
no  relation  to  persons.   They  are  inherent  in  the 
sectarian  character  of  the  University.    The  Pandit 
and  Sir  Sivaswami  Iyer  are  both  men  of  the  highest 
character  and  lofty  ideals.    An  institution  where 
they  cannot  work  together  in  complete  harmony 
contains  within  itself  seeds  of  disruption.    The  lact 
is  that    denominational    institutions;   a  nuisance 
everywhere,  is  a  positive  danger  to  national  progress 
in  India.    The  Alighar  College  is  another  instance. 
The  revelations  of  the  Independent  of  Allahabad  re- 
garding  the  operations  ot  the  Mahomedan  theo- 
logian who  has  been  commissioned  to  censor  the 
Uidu  text-books  being  prepared  for  the  Oosmania 
University,  make  sad  reading.   We  trust  that  the 
experience  already  suffered  will  suffice  to  convince 
experimenters  in  Universities  of  the  risks  of  any 
wide  departure  from  the  experience  ot  the  older 
Indian  Universities. 


The  Ramkrishna  Home  of  Service,  Benares.  The 
eighteenth  annual  report  of  the  Kamakrishna  Home 
of  Service,  Benares,  records  a  continued  career  of 
progress  in  its  humane  mission.    During  last  year 


16,636  persons  obtained  relief  of  whom  6,393  were 
men  4,249  women  and  5,994  children.  People  from 
every  province  of  India  sought  admission  into  the 
Home,  and  these,  representing  as  they  did  the  varied 
shades  of  religions  and  races,  and  castes  and  tribes 
of  the  vast  country,  gave  a  pleasant  opportunity  to 
the  workers  to  do  their  humble  service  to  India  in 
miniature.  Musalmans  and  Hindus  of  all  castes, 
high  or  low,  were  ministered  to  in  a  spirit  of  catholi- 
city and  service  for  humanity  with  special  attention 
to  their  respective  religious  feeling  and  even  to  their 
prejudices.  Another  feature  of  the  work  carried  on 
by  the  Home  developed  during  the  last  Influenza 
epidemic.  Besides  providing  for  the  local  patients  the 
Home  had  to  depute  twelve  workers  with  medicines, 
food,  and  clothing  to  the  different  villages  far  and 
near,  where  the  epidemic  was  playing  havoc  with 
the  poor  villagers.  The  workers  saved  many  a  life 
from  death,  starvation  and  cold.  We  cordially 
commend  Swami  Brahmananda's  appeal  for  support 
to  the  Home  to  the  public. 


Decreasing;  Vitality  of  the  Indian  People-  The 
annual  report  of  King  George  V  Anti-Tuberculosis 
League,  Bombay,  for  1918,  is  a  record  of  continued 
good  work.  In  the  course  of  the  report,  it  is  ob-> 
served :  "The  vital  resistance  has  been  reduced 
during  the  last  50  years  by  various  social,  economic 
and  industrial  upheavals  which  have  tended  to 
change  the  life  and  habits  of  the  Indian  people.  The 
great  expansion  of  towns,  the  growth  ot  modern 
industries  and  the  continual  migration  from  village 
to  towns  have  revolutionised  our  methods  of  liv- 
ing to  a  very  great  extent.  We  have  frequently  given 
instances  of  cases  coming  under  our  observation 
of  patients  from  Bombay  going  to  upcountry  and 
spreading  infection  there  and  vice  versa  people 
coming  to  Bombay  from  villages  for  work  and  con- 
tracting this  disease  in  a  few  months.  The  out- 
come of  this  main  cause  has  been  to  give  rise  to  (a) 
overcrowding  and  insanitation,  (b)  poverty  and 
want,  (c)  high  rents  and  dear  food  (d)  intemperance, 
all  of  which  tend  to  cause  a  vicious  circle  leading 
ultimately  to  lowering  of  vital  resistance."  These 
are  not  the  words  of  visionaries  who  imagine  a  golden 
age  to  have  existed  in  the  past,  but  of  cool-headed, 
matter-of-fact  medical  men.  Whatever  else  the 
present  system  of  administration  has  done,  it  has 
(ailed  to  arrest  this  steady  deterioration  in  the  vitality 
of  the  people  during  the  last  half  a  century. 

A  Much-Needed  Protest-    The  Bengalee  reports  a 
monster  meeting  of  Hindus,    held    at  Kashipur, 
Pabna,  adopting  a  resolution  deprecating  "reference 
to  the  caste  of  parties  or  of  witnesses  in  courts"  and 
"the  use  in  Government  publications  of  terms  such 
as 'low  caste',  'depressed  class,'  and  'aborigines'  as 
applied  to  Hindus".    The  resolution  further  adds  l 
"This  meeting  also  records  its  opinion  that  on  the 
occasion  of  the  next  census  there  should  be  no 
question  o(  caste  raised  and  that  the  Hindus  should 
be  entered  on  the  same  principle  as  Mahomedans— > 
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simply  as  Hindus  without  any  reference  to  caste." 
The  Indian  Messenger  commenting  on  this  observes : 
"Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before.  A 
casteless  Hinduism  seems  a  question  of  time.  The 
Hindu  will  end  by  dropping  that  altogether  which 
he  has  now  reasons  to  be  ashamed  of."  We  heartily 
support  the  suggestion  that  the  next  Census  should 
strictly  confine  itself  to  the  work  recognised  in  all 
civilised  countries  as  appropriate  to  a  Census.  In 
England,  no  question  may  be  asked  about  religion. 
In  India,  the  Census  Report  writer  is  free  to  roam 
over  any  field  that  may  take  his  fancy  and  this,  often 
to  the  neglect  of  demographic  data  which  are  the 
proper  scope  of  a  Census. 

The  Golden  Temple  at  Amrhsarj  The  Kkalsa 
Advocate  of  the  17th  instant  appeals  to  Sir  Edward 
Maclaglan  to  remove  the  grievances  of  the  Sikhs 
in  respect  of  the  management  of  the  famous  Golden 
Temple  at  Amritsar.  It  further  observes  that  "thro- 
ughout the  par  karma  (outer)  and  somewhere  in  the 
inner  too,  you  will  find  dozens  of  Brahmans  preach- 
ing the  anti-Sikh  doctrines,  but  not  a  single  Sikh  prea- 
cher will  be  found  there.  The  idols  that  were  removed 
several  years  back,  are  regaining  their  influence, 
and  though  they  are  not  seen  openly,  yet  they  are 
feared  to  regain  their  lost  prestige  soon."  We  do 
not  know  the  extent  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor's 
authority  in  matters  relating  to  the  inner  economy 
of  the  temple,  but  no  Governor  in  any  other  pro- 
vince will  be  called  upon  to  undertake  the  purging 
of  temples  of  preachers  and  idols.  We  should 
think  these  things  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
general  body  of  worshippers  at  the  Shrine  of  the 
Golden  Temple. 

The  Willingdon  College,  Sangli-  We  congratu- 
late the  Deccan  Education  Society  on  the  opening 
of  the  Willingdon  College  in  Sangli  on  the  20th 
instant.  Sir  Ohimanlal  Setalvad,  the  Vice 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  performed  the  cere- 
mony. In  Mr.  G.  C.  Bhate  the  College  has  a 
Principal  whose  ability  is  as  great  as  his  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  art  infectious.  The  association  of 
Lord  Willingdon's  name  with  the  College  is  a  happy 
idea,  as  His  Excellency  has  throughout  his  regime 
been  a  most  sympathetic  and  interested  friend  of 
University  education  in  this  Presidency. 


A  New  Danger  to  India.    Mr.  J.   W.  Stanley 
Secretary  of  the  Allahabad  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  in  the  course  of  an  informing  article  in 
the  Leader,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Western 
journals  are  expressing  the  opinion  that,  now  that 
the  United  States  have  adopted  the  policy  of  total 
prohibition,  those  who  wish  to  continue  the  liquor 
business  must  look  to  China  and  India  as  their 
future  field  of  operation.    "The  men  behind  the 
liquor  traffic,"  he  writes,  "are  master  organizers 
and  one  is  led  to  believe  that  already  they  are 
preparing  India  for  the  great  invasion.    To  them 
it  is  important  that  the  movement  in  America,  the 
foremost  prohibition  country  in  the  world,  be  dis- 
credited and  they  are  exerting  themselves  to  show 
that  prohibition  in  America  is  a  temporary  mania 
brought  about  by  the  war  and  that  it  is  a  political 
measure  without  popular  support  forced  upon  the 
nation  by  a  few  backwoods  States."    Mr.  Stanley 
clearly  shows  how  the  prohibition  movement  in 
America  had  to  fight  every  inch  of  ground  and  that 
it  represents  the  deep-settled   conviction   of  the 
American  people.    He   recognises  that  the  liquor 
interests  will  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
new  policy,  but  he  is  hopeful  that  the  cause  of 
temperance  will  prevail  over  vested  interests.  He 
concludes:    «'  But  what  about  the  East?    Is  the 
prohibition  victory  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
to  be  won  at  the   expense  of  India  and   China  ? 


China  after  the  most  heroic  struggle  the  world  has 
seen  is  just  shaking  herself  free  of  the  opium  curse. 
Are  India  and  China  and  other  countries  similarly 
situated  helpless  in  the  matter  ?  India  already 
knows  far  too  much  of  alcohol  but  fortunately  the 
upper  classes  are  largely  free  from  drink.  For 
several  years  we  have  been  meeting  the  liquor  sales- 
men of  the  West  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  this 
land,  and  the  cigarette  is  rapidly  invading  every 
home."  Mr.  Stanley  has  rendered  a  great  public 
service  by  warning  India  of  the  grave  peril  at  her 
doors.  The  information  available  in  this  country 
on  the  prohibition  movement  in  America  is 
scant}',  and  we  are  therefore  glad  to  inform  our 
readers  that  Professor  J.  C.  Manry  of  the  Ewing 
Christian  College  at  Allahabad,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  it,  will  be  glad  to  help  any  enquirer. 
Indian  newspapers  can  best  guard  against  this 
danger  by  following  the  rule  of  not  admitting  liquor 
advertisements,  which  this  journal  has  followed 
ever  since  it  was  started. 


The  Hon.  Mr.  Crumpj  The  Government  of  Bom- 
bay are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  excellent  selection 
they  have  made  of  a  successor  to  Sir  George  Carmi- 
chael  who  has  gone  to  England  on  leave  on  medical 
certificate  for  four  months  and  a  half.  Mr.  Crump's 
service  in  connection  with  the  Franchise  Committee 
has  been  specially  recognised  in  Lord  Southbor- 
ough's  report.  He  is  a  singularly  open  and  just-mind- 
ed officer,  and  while,  no  doubt,  he  shares,  to  some 
extent,  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  he  may  be  thoro- 
ughly relied  upon  not  to  let  them  colour  his  judg- 
ment on  public  questions.  With  men  like  Mr. 
Crump  as  members  of  the  Executive  Council,  the 
position  of  Indian  Ministers  will  be  the  least  detri- 
mentally affected  by  the  many  checks  and  safeguards 
and  vetoes  of  the  Reform  Scheme, 


A  Sugar  Commission  for  India :  A  Sugar 
Commission  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  the  sugar 
industry  will  shortly  tour  in  India.  Mr.  McKenna 
will  be  the  Chairman.  Three  members  will  be 
appointed  from  England.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Lalubhai 
Samaldas  C.  I.  E.  has  accepted  a  seat  on  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission's  enquiry  is  expected  to 
last  some  eight  or  nine  months. 


Sir  Ali  Imam:    It  has  been  officially  announced 
that  Sir  Ali  Imam,  late  Legal  Member  of  the  Vice- 
roy's Executive  Council,  then  a  puisne  Judge  of 
the  Patna  High  Court,  and  now  a  member  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  Behar  Government,  has 
been  appointed  President  of  a  Council  of  Ministers 
to  be  established  in  Hyderabad,  Deccan,  in  October 
next.  Meanwhile  our  Patna  contemporay,  the  Search- 
light, in  its  issue  of  June  19,  states  that  it  learns  from 
its  Simla  correspondent  of  a  strong  rumour  that  Sir 
Ali  Imam  may  again  find  himself  installed  at  "In- 
verarm"  as  the  successor  to  Sir  Sankaran  Nair. 
Sir  Sankaram  Nair  is  leaving  for  England  shortly. 
Can  it  be  that  Sir  Ali  Imam  is  to  fill  his  place  till 
October  ? 


Lord  Willingdon's  Tours}  A  Bellary  correspond- 
ent of  New  India  refers  in  appreciative  terms  to  cer- 
tain wholesome  innovations  -introduced  by  His  Ex- 
cellency the  Governor  of  Madras  in  bis  tour  in  the 
districts-  The  correspondent  mentions  that  Lord 
Willingdon  lives  in  his  railway  carriage.  Decora- 
tive expenses  have  been  omitted  at  His  Excellency's 
suggestion.  "As  for  interviews,"  writes  the  corres- 
pondent, "whoever  asks  gets  it.  No  picking  and 
choosing  by  the  Collector  or  the  Deputy  Collector 
as  in  the  past."  The  correspondent  concludes  with 
a  tribute  to  Lady  Willingdon  who  is  accompanying 
His  Excellency  and  but  for  whose  support  these 
changes  could  not  have  been  adopted. 
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THE  CALL  TO  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE. 


It  mast  be  said  that  the  circumstances  in  which 
he  Peace  Treaty  is  being  signed  do  not  promise  a 
right  and  cloudless  fatnre.  The  Scheidmann  Cabi- 
net in  Germany  decided  by  the  casting  vote  o£  the 
?rime  Minister  not  to  sign  the  Treaty.  The  National 
Assembly  at  Weimar,    however,    decided  to  agree 

0  sign    it,  wherenpon  the   Scheidmann  Ministry 
esigned.     Bat   the     new    Prime    Minister,  Herr 
3auer,  has  made  it  clear  that  his   acceptance  is 
lot  inspired  by  a  recognition   of    Germany's  res- 
ponsibility for  the  war,  of  the  wrongs  done  to  the 
allied  Countries,  and  of  the  justice  of  the  terms  in- 
iended  to  exact  in  some  measure  reparation  for  them. 
3auer  is  just  as  vehement  in  denouncing  the  Treaty 
is  Scheidmann.    It  was  their  accursed  duty,  he  told 
;he  National  Assembly,  to  save  what  could  be  saved. 
•  He  begged  the  Assembly  not  to  think  that  the  advo- 
jates  of  rejeotion  were  chauvinistic  or  that  those  re- 
luctantly accepting    the  Treaty  were  cowards  and 
weaklings.     He  pointed  out  that  rejection  would 
merely  postpone  the  Treaty  for  a  while,  for  Germany's 
power  of  resistance  was  broken.    He  said  that  his 
Government  had  decided  to  sign  while  declining  res- 
ponsibility for  the  consequences  to  Germany  if  unable 
feo  fulfil  the  conditions,  and  declared  that  the  signa- 
ture did  not  mean  the  acceptance  of   the  articles 
|  relative  to  the  war  responsibility  and  the  surrender 
of  Germans  for  trial.    Renter  quotes  the  German 
Prime  Minister's  impassioned  declaration  :    "  At  this 
hour   of   life  and  death,   under     the   menace  of 
(invasion,    I   for    the    last     time  raise   in  free 
I  Germany    a    protest  against  this  Treaty  of  vio- 
lence and  destruction,  this  mockery    of  the  right 
of  self-determination,  this  enslavement  of  the  German 
people,  this  new  menace  of  the  peace  of  the  world  " 

'The  leader  of  the  Centre  party,  Herr  Groebar,  sup- 
porting the  signature,  said  acceptance  only  meant  as 
lar  as  humanly  possible.    It  is  evident  that  the  Ger- 
mans do  not  intend  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  Treaty 
more  than  they  are  compelled  to  by  the  menace  of 

1  invasion  and  that  they  will  leave  nothing  undone  to 
evade  compliance.  The  deliberate  sinking  of  the 
interned  German  war-ships,  numbering  about  50,  at 
Scapa  Flow,  is  an  earnest  of  what  may  be  expected 
of  them. 

The  Allies,  it  follows,  will  have  to  maintain  an 
army  ready  to  strike  if  they  are  to  get  Germany  to 
J  abide  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty.    It  looks  as  if  the 
J  burden  of  this  will  fall  mainly  on  the  British  Em- 
pire.   France  will,  of  course,  do  her  best,  but  the 
burden  of  the  war  has  fallen  heavily  on  her,  and  she 
|  has  a  hard  task  before  her  to  recuperate.  Italy 
j  seems  to  have  lapsed  into  ineffective  faction,  we  hope 
it  only  temporarily.  The  Orlando  ministry  has  resigned 
j,  and  Renter  says  that  the  crisis  threatens  to  cause 
chaos  as  Italy's  Peace  Delegations  have  been  dethroned 
and  an  opening  is  given  to  the  extreme  Socialists 


aiming  at  a  revolution  or  to  the  Jiago  Nationalists 
desirous  of  the  forcible  assertion  of  Italy's  claims. 
There  is  a  constitutional  puzzle  in  connection  with 
the  fall  of  the  Orlando  ministry  for  which  we  have 
not  been  able  to  obtain  a  olne  from  the  books  of  re- 
ference available  in  some  of  our  largest  public  lib- 
raries. It  was  stated  that  Signor  Orlando  resigned 
because  of  "the  adviser's  vote"  in  the  Italian  Parlia- 
ment. We  have  not  been  able  to  discover  who  the  , 
advisers  are  and  what  their  constitutional  position 
is.  Perhaps,  the  cable  garbled  "adverse"  into 
"advisers"  but  all  newspapers  printed  the  message 
with  the  latter  word.  We  expected  that  some  of  onr . 
daily  contemporaries  will  solve  the  pozzle,  but  none, 
so  far  as  we  have  seen,  has  attempted  to  do  so.  So 
much  for  Italy.  The  position  in  the  United  States 
also  is  not  reassuring.  The  Washington  corres- 
pondent of  the.  Times  reviewing  the  political  situation, 
on  the  29th  May  observed  :  "There  will  be  general 
surprise  here  if  the  President  is  able  to  persuade  the 
Senate  to  accept  a  mandate  for  Constantinople  or 
anywhere  else.  There  will  be  equal  surprise  if  the 
agreement  is  ratified  whereby  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  pledge  themselves  to  protect  France 
from  aggression  of  the  1914  kind."  The  Republican 
attempt  to  get  the  League  of  Nations  eliminated  from 
the  Peace  Treaty,  seems  to  have  failed,  as  a  Renter's 
telegram  told  us  yesterday  that  the  Senate  has  shelved 
Mr.  Knox's  resolution  to  separate  the  League  of 
Nations  from  Peace  Treaty.  This  is  a  good  sign,  and  so 
is  the  steady  pushing  back  of  the  Bolshevik  forces  in 
Russia. 

When  all  is  said,  however,  the  impression  still  forces 
itself  that  the  British  Empire  will  have  to  bear  the 
brant  of  the  task  of  reconstructing  civilisation.  If  this 
is  so,  it  behoves  all  parts  of  it  and  all  classes  and 
communities  in  it  to  sink  such  of  their  differences  as 
cannot  be  readily  made  up  and  settle  down  to  work 
with  the  consciousness  of  the  great  task  to  which  they 
are  called.  The  labour  troubles  in  England  should  be 
settled  by  liberal  concessions  to  the  working  classes. 
We  learnt  last  Friday  that  all  the  Lancashire  cotton 
mills  closed  down  on  the  21st  June.  Sixty  million 
spindles  and  thousands  of  looms  had  stopped. 
Business  in  Manchester  was  at  a  standstill.  And 
what  is  the  differnenc  that  has  broaght  this 
about  ?  The  Lancashire  employers  offered  a  48 
hour  week  and  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  The 
operatives  are  prepared  to  accept  a  46V  hour  week 
and  a  25  per  cent  increase  in  wages.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  assume  that  the  English  workman's 
demand  for  fewer  hours  is  due  to  reluctance  to  work. 
The  English  working  classes  are  making  stupendous 
efforts  to  educate  themselves  and  to  raise  their  cul- 
tural standard  of  life.  They  have  already  achieved 
remarkable  results.  The  demand  for  fewer  working 
hours  is,  therefore,  a  demand  for  more  leisure  primarily 
for  education,  and  it  is  supported  by  high  educational 
authority.  We  trust  that  the  English  employer  will 
be  able  to  see  this  question  from  the  right  point  of 
view.  The  Irish  question  is  still  unsolved,  and  Indian 
constitutional  reform  is  threatened  by  bureaucratic 
obstruction.   These  questions  should  be  solved  imme 
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diately  and  in  a  generous  spirit.  The  question  of 
preferential  tariffs  has  been  brought  to  the  front 
by  the  last  British  budget.  India  will  lreely 
and  willingly  sacrifice  more  out  of  gratitude  and 
goodwill  than  she  can  be  made  to  do  by  coercion. 
The  proceedings  at  the  lust  Imperial  Conference 
showed  that  the  self-governing  Colonies  appreciate 
India's  contribution  to  the  common  stock  of  the 
Empire  and  are  entirely  favourable  to  reforms  which 
will  place  her  on  an  equality  with  themselves.  Only 
perverse  statesmanship  will  throw  away  this  great 
opportunity  for  consolidating  the  Empire.  Ou  the 
side  of  the  Indian  people  there  is  the  greatest  desire 
to  cooperate  heartily  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
in  promoting  peace  and  goodwill,  iE  the  opportunity 
to  do  so  is  accorded  to  India  on  a  footing  of  equality. 
We  earnestly  urge  on  the  Government  here  and  in 
England  to  trust  India.  The  Reform  Bill  offers 
them  a  unique  opportunity-  English  opinion  on  the 
Rowlatt  Act  is  beginning  to  assert  itself.  Let  the 
Rowlatt  Act  be  repealed,  let  the  internees  be  released' 
and  let  the  Reform  Act  be  brought  into  operation. 
India  will  respond  to  such  a  demonstration  of  English 
goodwill  and  confidence  in  a  way  which  will  surpass 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  believe 
in  the  vital  necessity  of  India  to  England  and  of 
England  to  India.    Among  6uch  we  count  ourselves. 

STUDIES  IN  EARLY  INDIAN  THOUGHT.* 

(  by  Mr.  Narmadashankar  D.  Mehta  b.  a.) 
Literature  and  philosophy  are  the  best  solvents  of 
racial  prejudices.    The  eastern  and  western  currents 
of  thought  are  not  necessarily  working  on  parallel 
lines  as  is  usually  supposed,  but  intermingle  aud  pro- 
duce a  beautiful  network  of  intellectual  ripples  in  the 
human  mind  provided  the  subject  of  investigation  is 
approached  with  genuine  sympathy.    <l  Studies  in 
early  Indian  Thought  "  .by   Miss    Stephen  is  the 
product  of  such   sympathetic  studies  by  a  western 
mind.    The  essay  does  not  pretend  to  be  scholarly, 
but  it  fulfils  the  object  of  interesting  "  those  whose 
profession  or  oalling  has  brought  them  into  per- 
sonal   contact  with  the    natives  of  India  by  an 
account  of  the  influence  exercised  by  early  Indian 
literature  on  the  Indian  thought  of  the  present  day". 
The  studies  extend  over  the  Rigveda,  Upanishads 
and  Bhagwatgita  and  the  last  chapter  furnishes  ex- 
cellent materials  of  the  anterior  and  contemporary 
speculative  activities  of  other  countries  e.  g.,  Egypt, 
Chaldea,  Assyria,  China,  Rome,  Greece,  Persia  aud  Ba- 
bylon. The  evolution  of  the  mind  of  a  particular  racial 
or  national  type  can  be  studied  throngh  its  poetry, 
liturgy,  and  speculation.   The  puet's  vision,  the  pri- 
est's prayer  for  material  prosperity,  and  the  philoso- 
pher's abstraction  to  catch  the  ultimate,  are  analysed 
through  groups  of  typical  hymns  of  the  Rigveda. 
There  is  no  nobler  conception  of  moral  law  than  what 
underlies  the  word  "Rita"  and  its  upholders,  Varuna 
and  Mitra.    The  poet  feels  intuitively,  "  the  founda- 
tions of  order  are  strong,  many  graces  are  in  its  beauty 
(iv.  23. 9)".    Heaven  and  earth  exhibit  the  work- 
ing of  that  majestic  law  of  Rita  on  the  material  plane. 
•    Published  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  1918. 


There  is  also  an  equally  majestic  law  of  Satya  working 
on  the  moral  plane.  The  author  should  have  perceived 
that  ancient  Indian  sages  recognised  the  force  of 
the  moral  law  (Satya)  working  through  the  physical 
law  (Rita).  Rita  and  Satya  are  complimentary  con- 
ceptions, aqd  a  nation  cannot  achieve  its  goal  with 
mere  physical  force  or  with  mere  spiritual  force.  Rita 
is  the  body  and  Satya  ia  the  eternal  prinoiple  mani- 
festing itself  through  that  body  by  the  force  of  medi- 
tation (Tapas)  of  the  Divine  Nature.  The  idea  invol- 
ved in  TapasiB  both  physical  and  moral.  Tapas  on  the 
physical  plane  is  heat,  light,  electricity  etc.,  and  on  the 
psyohic  plane  it  is  "devotional  z;eal  and  austerity".  The 
Nasadiya  Sukta  of  the  Rigveda  is,  according  to  the 
author  '  the  greatest  hymn  of  the  whole  Veda  and 
the  completion  of  all  its  teaching.  This  hymn  sums 
up  the  whole  thought  of  India  so  far  as  philosophers 
can  carry  it". 

The  intuitive  perception  of  the  Divine  Nature  re- 
quires faith,  which  is  one  form  of  love.  The  phases 
of  love  in  waiting,  seeking,  and  acting  are  respect- 
ively called  hope,  faith  and  morality,  the  driving  prin- 
ciples of  mundane  existence.  Take  away  these  three 
phases  of  love,  and  yon  will  find  an  abyss  of  pessi- 
mism. The  search  after  Divine  Nature  and  Human 
Natnre  culminated  in  their  entire  identity  posited  in 
the  Upanishads.  The  author  examines  the  leading 
thoughts  of  the  principal  Upanishads.  The  task  is, 
no  doubt,  performed  admirably,  but  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  are  in  some  places  erroneous  partly  on 
account  of  neglect  of  the  studies  of  Brahmanas  and 
Aranyakas  of  which  the  Upanishads  form  a  part  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  undue  weight  attached  to 
the  doctrine  of  Absolutism  propounded  by  a  certain 
section  of  speculative  thinkers  of  the  Upanishads. 
The  following  are  typical  instances  of  erroneous  con- 
clusions, (a)  While  examining  the  teaching  of  the 
Kathopanishad,  the  author  refers  to  I.  15:—  "Yama 
thus  told  him  that  fire  sacrifice,  the  beginning  of  all 
the  worlds,  and  what  bricks  are  required  for  the  alter 
and  how  many,  and  how  they  are  to  be  placed.  And 
Nachiketas  repeated  all  as  it  had  been  told  to  him". 
The  passage  is,  no  doubt,  enigmatic,  and  its  inter- 
pretation is  not  lucid  even  by  Indian  commentators. 
But  there  is  no  justification  for  the  remark  that  "the 
importance  of  the  rites  is  simply  taken  for  granted". 
It  is  again  said:  "These  explanations  are  attempts, 
not  at  explaining  the  sacrifice  as  a  whole,  but  of  putting 
sense  into  the  details  of  it.  They  deal  with  the  matter 
piece-meal  and  throw  no  light  on  the  divine  nature 
that  lies  behind,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is  thought  to  be 
the  kind  of  nature  that  responds  to  this  sort  of  appeal". 
Now  a  study  of  the  Taittiriya  Brahmana  would  at 
once  reveal  that  this  "fire-sacrifice"  taught  to  Nachi- 
ketas by  Yama  was  a  symbolic  interpretation  of  the 
law  of  sacrifice  working  through  the  year  (Samvatsar 
and  seasons)  with  its  720  bricks  consisting  of  days 
and  nights  of  a  lunar  year.  The  doctrine  taught  to 
Nachiketas  in  "fire-sacrifice"  is  not  a  meaningless 
ritual  the  importance  of  which  is  taken  for  granted; 
nor  is  it  a  piecemeal  explanation.  It  is  a  doctrine  of 
the  "daily  round  of  life"  which  people  follow  like  auto- 
matons, and  which  Yama  desired  Nachiketas  to 
follow    but  with  an  yearning  (  for  higher  spiritual 
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qualification.    Whether  each  moral  efficiency  is  achi- 
eved by  "fire  sacrifice"  is  a  different  question,  but  to 
say  that  the  passage  is  a  meaningless  jargon  is  to  do 
injnstice  to  the  seer  of  the  Upanishad.    (h)  Again 
it  is  remarked  that  "in  all  the  Upanishads  there  is  no 
touch  of  moral  indignation.     The  more  enlightened 
offer  a  way  of  illumination  for  the  less  enlightened: 
but  no  one  is  urged  into  it,  and  if  people  like  to  follow 
the  lower  way,  and  go  on  with  the  long  round  of  birth 
and  death,  it  is  entirely  their  own  affair.    A  blessing 
and  curse  are  set  before  them,  but  no  injunction  to 
choose  the  blessing,  unless  they  happen  to  prefer  it". 
The  italics  are  ours.   This  is  a  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  the  Upanisheds  on  the  subject  of  moral  teach- 
ing.   The  eleventh  section  of  the  first  valli  or  chapter 
of  Taittiriya  Upanishad  affords  a  direct  refutation  of 
„  of  this  charge.    In  this  section  the  teacher  lays  down 
specific  duties  for  his  disciple  who  is  going  to  under- 
take the  responsibility  of  a  householder,  and  it  is 
enjoined  that  he  shall  not  swerve  from  the  path  of 
'.  truth,  righteousness,  dexterity  and  prosperity  aud 
i  that  he  shall  follow  the  example  of  the  righteous 

Brahmans  and  not  of  mere  intelligent  Brahmans. 
s     But  these  drawbacks  shrink  into  insignificance 
beside  the  author's    profuse    literary  appreciation 
of  the  genuine  Indian  mind  as  depicted  in   the  lives 
of     typical     sages.    There    is    no    story  in  the 
Upanishads     more    pathetic    and    human     in  its 
touches  than  that  of  Yajnavalkya  and  his  devoted 
wife  Maitreyi.  We  cannot  but  quote  from  the  author  : — 
"The  phrase  Neti  JSeti  (not  this,  not  this)  is  found 
only  in  Yajnavalkya's  teaching,  in  the  Upanishads  ; 
[  .but  it  is  one  of  the  most    characteristic  phrases. 
["It  appears  as    the    summing  up  of  the  teaching 
[  that  he  gives  to  his  wife,  Maitreyi,  when  he  was  leav- 
ing her  for  the  forest.    Before  he  goes  away,  Yajna- 
"  valkya  proposes  to  divide  his  money  between  his 
two  wives;  but  Maitreiyi  who  "was  conversant  with 
Brahman"  asks  him  instead  to  tell  her  how  she  may 
become  immortal.    He  answers  that  nothing  is  dear 
except  for  the  sake  of  the  Self :— 'Verily,  a  husband, 
wife,    sons,    wealth,    everything  ii  not  dear  that 
|i  you  may  love  everything;  but  that  you  may  love 
,  the  Self;  therefore  everything    is  dear'.    That  self 
( or  individual  self )    is    a  mass    of  knowledge. 
When  he  has  departed  there  is  no  more  knowledge, 
I  say,    0,  Maitriyi."    Thns    spoke  Yajnavalkya. 
\  Maitriya  takes    this  to  mean  that  the  individual 
self  does  not  survive  death,  which  is  not  the  answer 
she  expected.    Then  Maitreyi  said.   cHere,Sir,  thou 
hast  landed  me  in  ntter  bewilderment,  indeed  I  do 
not  understand  you.'    But  he  replied;  '0  Maitreyi  I 
say  nothing  that  is  bewildering.  Verily,  beloved,  that 
Belf  is  imperishable,  and  of  an  indestructible  nature. 
That  self  is  to  be  described  by  No,  No,  is  incom- 
pressible because  he  cannot  be  comprehended,  he  is 
imperishable,  for  he  cannot  perish;  he  is  unattached, 
for  he  does  not  attach  himself;  unfettered  he  does  not 
suffer,  he  does  not  fail.    How,  0,  beloved,  should  he 
know  the  knower?  Thus  0  Maitreyi,  thou  hast  been 
instructed.  Thus  far  goes  immortality.'  Having  said  so, 
Yajnavalkya  went  away  into  the  forest  (Brih.  4,  5,  14, 
I   15,).    What  did  Maitreyi  think  as  she  watched  him 
go?  He  had  brought  her  to  the  same  conclusion  that 


Narada  and  Janakahad  reached:  where  all  is  one  there 
can  be  no  relation  be.  v~  i  that  one  and  anything 
else,  for  there  is  nothing  else.    Maitreyi  was  afraid 
that  she  herself  would  be  lost  in  that  ocean  without 
any  duality;  and  Yajnavalkya  answered  that  this 
could  not  be  so  when  she  came  to  see  that  she  herself 
was  that  ocaan;  she  was  imperishable  and  unfettered; 
she  could  never  see  or  know  another  for  there  was  no 
other.    We  think  of  Maitreyi  left  sitting  among  her 
household  possessions  rather  sadly,  looking  towards 
the  forest,  from  which  the  old  man,  who  is  really 
only  herself,  will  never  come  back.    His  arguments 
seen  to  be  unassailable,  but  do  they  really  give  the 
answer  to  the  whole  of  what  was  in  her  mind  ? 

"The  chances  are  that  Maitreyi  obeyed  the  call  of 
habit,  and  went  to  see  about  her  supper,  and  tried  not 
to  listen  for  such  manifestation  of  the  One  Real  Being 
as  thunderstorms  or  tigers,  aud  so  went  on,  with  a 
divided  mind  unsatisfied. 

"Meanwhile  Yajnavalkya  had  attained.    He  does 
not  mind  if  he  does  not  meet  a  tiger.    He  is  content- 
ed with  what  he  cam  find  to  eat  or  what  some  passer- 
by gives  him.    He  is  not  troubled  even  about  Maitri- 
ya.   Why  should  he  be  sorry  because  for  a  little  she 
thinks  she  is  sorry?    Sorrow  aud  joy  are  nothing 
real;  once  we  are  free  from  desire  nothing  can  touch 
us.    Yajnavalkya  may  speak  so  for  himself,  and  pro- 
bably will  speak  so.  He  has  trained  himself  for  many 
years  to  know  that  the  King's  Court,  the  argumenta- 
tive Brahmans,  the  cows  with  gold  upon  their  horns, 
and  the  wife  who  was  dear  to  him,  could  all  alike 
disappear  as  an  illusion  and  leave  him  alone  with 
his  self.    He  can  be  one  in  his  mind  and  at  peace; 
and  it  must  remain  to  be  seen  if  what  satisfies  one 
man  can  satisfy  a  whole  race  of  men,  if  Yajnavalkya 
can  speak  not  only  for  himself  but  for  India  or  for 
the  world". 

So  far  the  Divine  Nature  iu  Upanishads.  As 
to  the  Human  Nature  in  Upanishads,  the  author 
examines  the  subject  from  five  standpoints:— 
(I)  As  regards  production  of  the  Divine;  (2)  as  seat 
of  desire;  (3)  as  controlled  by  caste,  (4)  as  controlled 
by  transmigration  and  (5)  as  capable  of  salvation  or 
sin.  The  discourse  on  this  subject  as  it  affects  the 
every  day  life  of  a  human  ego  is  very  interesting. 
The  story  and  teaching  of  the  Bhagwatgita  are  then 
disenssed.  But  while  comparing  the  Gita  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  the  author  propounds  a  peculiar  the* 
ory  that  Krishna  was  not  a  real  personage.  There  is 
confusion  of  all  Indian  chronology  when  the  author 
says  that  "the  war  of  which  the  Mahabharat  keeps 
the  memory  alive,  must  have  been  somewhere  about 
800  B.  0.,  the  Gita  is  not  older  than  300  B.  C.  In  the 
interval  of  some  five  hundred  years  between  the  battle 
and  the  book  there  is  no  sign  that  anyone  had  ever 
heard  of  Krishna,  either  as  a  teacher  or  as  a  complete 
divine  incarnation;  there  was  no  body  of  believers  in 
him;  there  is  no  trace  of  him  in  literature  of  this 
character;  the  Krishna  of  the  Gita  is  not  a  historical 
figttre  and  his  connection  with  legend  is  slight;  he  is 
imaginary,  and  the  product  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  powerful  imaginations  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen"* 
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All  these  remarks  are  gratuitous  and  are  probably 
the  result  of  Farqnhar's  persoml  views  oa  the  Gita 
and  Gospel  which  are  taken  for  granted  by  the 
author.  The  value  of  Indian  Thought  is  sum- 
marised in  the  following  passage: — ''The  great  -value 
of  Indian  Thought  is  that  it  brings  the  controversy 
of  ages  to  an  issue  which  grows  clearer  as  we 
dwell  on  it.  India  has  stated  the  argument  for 
necessity  and  has  put  it  in  practice  so  far  as  it 
can  possibly  be  done,  for  three  thousand  yeivrs. 
Western  thought  has  accepted  Hebrew  guid- 
ance,  it  acts  on  the  assumption  of  free-will,  and  has 
announced  its  belief  in  God  as  a  person.  To  such 
conception  India  has  opposed  a  continual  challenge. 
It  declares  that  the  Ultimate  is  incomprehensible  and 
that  all  experience  is  illusion.  It  seems  that  our  choice 
lies  between  believing  that  personal  character  is  noth- 
ing or  is  all.  In  early  Indian  "thought  -  we  have  the 
boldest  and  the  most  consistent  effort  that  the  hnman 
mind  has  ever  made  to  show  that  it  is  nothing;  and 
the  effort  has  failed.  Thought  may  yet  learn  a  lesson 
from  life  that  shall  end  not  in  failure  but  in  hope". 
We  say  certainly  in  "hope"  if  personal  God  and 
personal  character  have  a  basis  in  the  immanent  and 
impersonal  principle.  The  get- up  is  excellent,  and  the 
book  deserves  wide  circulation  and  careful  perusal  by 
those  Westerners  who  care  to  know  the  "real  heart" 
of  India  through  its  literature. 

THE  RATE  OF  EXCHANGE. 
VI. 

(  Contributed) 


In  our  last  article  we  have  tried  to  show  that  one 
way  out  of  our  difficulties  was  to  have  one-rupee 
notes  instead  of  the  metal  coins,  and  that  although 
people  told  us  the  ryot  would  not  take  notes  and 
pointed  to  the  extraordinary  demand  for  coin,  this 
phenomenon  was  not  due  to  any  aversion  to  the 
notes  as  such  but  to  the  loss  they  entailed  on  the 
ryot  when  he  wanted  to  change  them  when  making 
his  purchases.  We  further  pointed  out  that  the 
change  the  ryot  wanted  was  small  coin  and  not  whole 
rupee  and  that  if  sufficient  small  change  was  pro- 
vided so  that  the  ryot  could  always  be  sure  of  getting 
full  sixteen  annas  for  his  one-rupee  note,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  on  his  part  in  accepting  the  note. 
We  further  pointed  out  that  what  Government 
should  do  was  to  provide  ample  small  change  for  the 
masses  and  to  decline  to  give  out  lacs  of  rupees  in 
exchange  for  currency  notes  as  they  are  doing  now. 
People  whose  knowledge  of  currency  matters  is  con- 
fined to  text-book  platitudes  at  once  jump  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  is  inconvertibility  and  their  text- 
books have  told  them  that  inconvertibility  is  only 
resorted  to  by  insolvent  countries  and  they  hold  up 
their  hands  in  horror  at  any  such  suggestion.  The 
fact  is  that  to-day  notes  are  not  convertible  into  gold 
(which  is  their  currency)  either  in  England,  France 
or  Italy  not  to  speak  of  Germany  and  Austria.  But 
what  will  appear  even  more  strange  to  many  people 
in  this  country  is  the  fact  that  even  in  Japan— that 
country  overflowing  with  gold— notes  are  not  con- 
vertible. Is  England  or  France  on  that  account 
insolvent?    Is  Japan  insolvent  because  it  will  not 


to-day  cash  its  notes  ?  Why  should  India  be  con- 
sidered any  worse  than  these  great  countries  if  it 
too  refuses  to  cash  its  notes  for  the  internal  circu- 
lation ? 

Inconvertibility  is  something  quite  different.  We 
will  try  and  explain  what  it  is  by  taking  the  case  of 
an  ordinary  merchant.  When  is  such  a  merchant 
cjnsid;red  insolve  it  ?  Is  he  insolvent  if  he  cannot 
provide  a  necklace  for  his  wife  or  a  motor-car  for 
his  son  on  the  day  that  he  has  promised  to  do  so  ? 
or,  is  he  insolvent  if  he  fails  to  meet  his  debts  to  his 
banker  or  the  money  due  to  his  suppliers  on  the  day 
they  fall  due  ? 

Put  in  this  form  everybody  will  agree  that  real  in- 
solvency can  only  occur  in  the  second  case,  i.  e. 
when  the  merchant  fails  to  meet  his  obligations  to 
third  parties.  The  very  idea  of  insolvency  in  the 
case  of  the  wife's  n;ck'ica  or  the  son's  motor-car 
will  appear  ridiculous  on  the  very  face  of  it. 

Now  let  us  apply  this  to  India,  The  only  case  in 
which  the  question  of  insolvency  can  come  up  is 
when  India  fails  to  meet  its  obligations  to  third  par- 
ties  i.  e.  foreign  countries,  Now,  as  is  well-known, 
we  have  enormous  assets  accumulated  in  England 
and  there  is  therefore  no  question  of  insolvency  here 
at  all.  The  country  is  admittedly  solvent  and  just 
as  the  merchant  can,  without  the  risk  of  being  called 
insolvent,  ask  his  wife  or  son  to  wait  till  he  can  dis- 
pose of  more  ready  cash,  so  India  too  can  ask  its 
children  to  wait  till  it  can  dispose  of  more  ready 
cash. 

Let  us  take  the  simile  a  little  further.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  merchant  holds  goods  in  his  hands  and  is 
waiting  for  a  good  market  to  get  a  profitable  price 
Suppose  his  wife  insists  on  his  sacrificing  the  good 
even  at  low  prices,  because  she  must  anyhow  have 
her  promised  necklace  on  the  promised  day.  If  the 
merchant  sacrifices  his  goods  for  cash,  he  is  offered, 
say,  Rs.  12,000,  but  there  is  another  buyer  in  the 
market  who  offers  Rs,  15,000  but  for  payment  6 
months  hence.  This  buyer  is. perfectly  solvent  and  the 
merchant  would  like  to  sell  to  him  at  Rs.  15,000  on 
6  months  credit,  but  his  wife  insists  on  cash.  What 
will  people  say  to  her  ?  And  yet,  the  case  of 
India  to  day  is  equally  bad.  Her  children  are  mak- 
ing her  to  sacrifice  her  goods  in  the  same  way. 
They  want  her  to  sell  for  cash  goods  that,  if  sold  on 
credit  terms,  would  fetch  25  percent  more. 

The  funny  part  of  it  all  is  that  people  who  insist 
on  India's  doing  all  this,  insist  that  they  do  it  in  the 
interests  of  the  financial  solvency  of  India  !    Let  us 
take  our  simile  further.    Let  us  consider  the  case  of 
the  merchant  again.    Which  merchant  can  afford  to 
sell  on  credit  ?  — is  it  the  one  who  is  constantly  hard 
up  and  casting  about  how  to  meet  his  liabilities  ?  or 
is  it  the  one  who  has  ample  assets  and  is  not  in  any 
urgent  need  of  cash  ?    The  former  who  is  himself 
on  the  verge  of  insolvency  must  get  cash  in  promptly. 
It  is  only  the  latter  that  can  afford  to  wait.    It  is 
the  latter  only  that  can  give  credit  to  his  customers. 
Look  at  India.     People  tell  us  from  the  housetops 
that  it  is  in  a  most  solvent  position  and  yet  they  ask 
India  to  act  as  only  an  insolvent  merchant  would 
do.    They  insist  that  India— this  extremely  solvent 
country  -should  not  give  credit !    They  ask  India 
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)  sacrifice  its  goods  for  cash  as  only  an  insolvent 
'eed  do  and  that  at  25  per  cent  less  than  what  it 
•ould  otherwise  get  !    And  all  this  in  the  name  of 
ound  currency  and  of  convertibility  ! 
What  is  convertibility  ?  Why  is  it  held  so  dear  by 
olvent  countries  ?    The  currency  note  of  a  country 
3  the  money  in  which  the  foreign  supplier  gets  pay- 
ments.   He  cannot  take  these  notes  to  his  own  coun- 
ry  as  they  are  not  current  there,  and  so  he  takes 
lis  notes  to  the  office  of  issue  and  gets  in  exchange 
,.he  standard  coins  of  the  country.    This  coin  means 
1  fixed  number  of  grains  of  gold.    Therefore  the 
oreign  merchants  when  selling  his  goods  here  knows 
jhat  he  is  getting  so  many  grains  of  gold  which  he 
;an  ship  to  his  own  country  and  at  once  convert  it 
nto  the  current  money  of  his  own  country.  The 
■noment  this  foreign  buyer  is  denied  the  right  to  con- 
vert the  notes  into  gold,  he  will  not  touch  them, 
Confidence  would  at  once  be  shaken  and  trade  dis- 
organised.   That  is  not  all.    Every  one  who  has 
ient  money  to  the  country  becomes  anxious  to  get  it 
I lack  and  no  one  can  be  found  to  lend  it  more  money 
land  a  serious  economic  crisis  is  the  result.  This 
M  why  all  solvent  countries  are    most    keen  to 
^safeguard  convertibility. 

But,  convertibility  in  this  true  sense  of  the  word 
we  have  never  had  for  the  last  25  years.    The  cur- 
rency office  has  of  course  given  us  rupees  but  that 
has  only  been  good  enough  for  the  ignorant.  No 
foreign  merchant  has  ever  cared  to  take  and  ship 
these  rupees  to  Europe  as  he  would  in  the  case  of 
!the  sovereign,  the  gold  dollar,  or  the  Japanese  gold 
Wen.    He  knows  that  although  the  government  has 
'called  the  rupee  the  equivalent  of  16  d.  of  gold, 
if  he  took  and  shipped  the  rupee  itself  to  Europe 
nobody  will  give  him   i6d  worth    of  gold  and  he 
won't  therefore  take  this  rupee.    Therefore  our  con- 
vertibility is  a  sham  and  when  we  talk  of  preser- 
"  ving  if,  we  are  asking  for  this  sham  to  be  kept  up  and 
that  at  the  cost  of  many  crores  to  the  country. 

THE  LATE  MB.  0.  B.  LALAYE. 


(  From  a  Correspodent, ) 
A  Dktoted  So:ial  Wokk*u. 
We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  0.  B.  Lalaye,  one 
of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Social  Service  League.  The  late  Mr. 
Lalaye  belonged  to  an  educationally  backward  community  in 
Maharashtra  and  was  a  self-made  man.  He  had  not  received 
higher  education,  but  by  his  untiring  industry  and  devotion  to 
social  and  philanthropic  work  he  ros-Jto  the  position  of  a  load'  r 
among  the  backward  classes  and  a  social  worker  which  was 
we'l  known  in  this  city.  He  was  a  clerk  in  Me;srs.  Greaves 
Cotton  Jb  Go's  office  and  in  addition  to  his  work  there  he  carri- 
ed on  a  number  of  useful  social  activities.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Maharashtra  Aikyuvardhak  Sa'imj1,  an  in- 
stitution staited  primarily  with  the  object  of  diffusing  eduea. 
tion  among  the  backward  classes'.  A  fne  night  school  was 
being  conducted  by  this  institution  for  a  number  of  years 
till  it  was  handed  over  to  the  Social  Service  League.  At 
the  time  of  the  Tilak  riots,  Mr.  Lalaye  had  taken  active  part 
in  distributing  relief  by  making  house  to  house  inquiries. 
Also  he  was  for  a  number  of  years  connected  with  the  Mara- 
tha  Aikechehu  Sabha,  an  institution  of  the  backward  classes 
of  loug  standing.  He  had  also  contributed  not  a  little  (0 
the  success  of  the  Holika  Sammelan  Movement  and  soon  after 


the  Social  Service  League  was  started  he  joined  it  as  an 
active  member.    His  zeal  for  social  work  found  a  good  field 
among  the  League's  activities  and  the  League  was  greatly 
benefited  by  the  addition  of  an  experienced  worker  closely  in 
touch  with  the  backward  and  labouring  classes.    He  was  for 
sume  time  Superintendent  of  the  League's  night  schools  and 
till  his  death  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  tint  body. 
When  the  Parel  Sattlembnt  was  started  by  the  League  with 
the  object  of  carrying  on  social  work  among  millhands  and 
other  labouring  classes,  Mr.  Lalaye  was  placed  in  charge  of 
it  as  resident  secretary.  Mr.  Lalaye  introduced  such  novel 
features  as  street  preaching  *e.  in  addition  to  a  reading 
r.  om  and  library.    Night  schools,   travelling  libraries,  chawl 
lectures,  magic  lantern   lectures,  a  drill  class,  a  sewing  class 
for  women,  a  weavers  night  school  and  other  activities.  His 
services  in  cohnec'ioa  with  the  contpaign  ag  dust  rent  profi- 
teering deserve  a  special  mention,  about  500  complaints  against 
illegally  enhanced  rent  having  been  investigated  and  success- 
fully handled  hy  him.    When  the  Tata  Sons  Workmen's 
Institute  was  started  by  the  League  about  8  months  back, 
Mr.  Lalaye  was  transferred  from  the  Settlement  and  was  ap- 
pitted  as  Superintendent  of  the  Institute.     During  this 
short  peri  .d  Mr.  Lalaye  was  able  to  show  a  wonderful  amount 
of  solid  social  work  for  the  welfare  of    operatives  working 
in  the  three  mills  under  the  agency  of  Messrs  T.tiSjns*  Co. 
Twentyone  cooperative  credit  societies  hre  been  organized 
by  him  in  the  three  mills  and  twenty  out  of  twentyone  regis- 
tered societies  have  hagitn   their  regular  transactions.  Be 
tides  these  socio' ies  the  Institution  is  conducting  three  free 
night  smoolsand  three  free  reading  rooms  and  libraries  for 
millhands.    Also  preparations  have  been  made  to  opjn  three 
cooperative  stores.    Mr    Lalaye   had   recently  taken  up  the 
question  of  medical  relief  among  the  operatives  of  the  three 
mills  and  his  suggestions  thereon  have  been  accepted  by  the 
Agents.    In  Mr.  Lai -ye  the   backward  classes  have  lost  a 
leader  of  sterling  merit,  the   working  classes  a  sincere  and 
self  sacrificing  friend  and  the  Social  Service  League  and  the 
Tata  Sons  Workmen's  Institute  a   devoted  worker.    The  late 
Mr.  Labye  was  a  born  social   worker,    always  tactful  and 
sympathetic,  never  disheartened   by  failures  nor  elated  by 
success.    His  enthusiasm  for  work  knew  no  bounds  and  his 
ceaseless  energy  was  the  despair  of   many  enthusiastic  and 
jouthful  social  woikera,    In  fact,  his  untimely  death  was 
largely  due  to  overstrain  of  work. 

Only  after  a  week's  illness  Mr.  Lalay?  passed  away  on 
Saturday  morning  at  the  age  of  only  48.  The  funeral  pro- 
cession wa>  altendel  by  over  200  persons  belonging  to  vari- 
0ns  communities.  On  the  burning  ground  Messrs,  N.  M. 
Joshi  S.  K.  Bole,  K.  R.  Koregaonkar  and  others  made  short 
speeches' paying  tributes  of  praise  to  the  memory  of  the 

deceased.  

THE  WILLINGDON  COLLEGE,  SANGLL 

(  From  a  Correspondent  ). 
Some  lime  in  the  Summer  Vacation  of  -918  the  id.a  arosj 
that  we  might  open  an  Arts  College  at  some  suitable  cantre 
to  serve  the  Southern  Maratha  Country.  The  tract  between 
Sangli  and  Miraj  being  the  heart  of  the  Southern  M.ratha 
Country  seemed  the  fittest  place  to  start  tfas  proposed  College. 
Fortunately,  fine  plot  of  ground  on  a  high  level  was  found 
out  This  site,  being  within  walking  distance  from  both 
S„n'»li  and  Miraj,  and  being  adjacent  to  the  railway  line  bet- 
ween  the  two  to*ns,  was  selejted  for  the  permanent  location 
of  the  new  College.  The  late  Governor  of  Bombay,  Lord, 
WiUingdon,  was  approached  and  be  gave  his  whole-hearted 
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sympathy  to  the  scheme,  bat  for  which  this  college  would 
not  have  come  into  existence,  and  in  view  of  which,  therefore 
we  are  naming  it  after  that  sympathetic  and  bonevolent 
Governor.  The  Chiefs  were  appealed  to  and  encouraging 
responses  were  received  from  them.  Shrimant  BabaBaheb 
Chief  of  Ichalkaranji,  was  approached  and  he  promptly  pro- 
mised to  make  an  endowment  of  Rs.  50,000  for  sch  larships 
on  certain  conditions,  in  the  new  College.  Before  leaving 
for  England,  he  made  a  trust  of  the  gift  and  has  allowed  the 
trustees  to  lend  the  sum  for  a  temporary  period  to  the  D_ 
E.  Society  for  the  purposes  of  the  college-building.  The  D. 
E-  Society  is  greatly  indebted  to  S-hrimint  Babasaheb  and 
also  to  Shrimant  Vyankatrao  Raosaheb,  for  such  a  handsome 
help  in  the  initial  stages  of  the  scheme.  But  as  the  building 
on  the  selected  site  would  take  two  or  three  years,  it  was  de 
cided  to  start  the  College,  immediately,  in  temporary  buildings. 
With  a  view  to  secure  such  buildings,  Shrimant  Appasaheb 
Chief  of  Sangli,  was  approached  and  he  readily  and  kindly 
consented  to  lend  ns  the  use  of  these  State  buildings,  two  for 
holding  College  classes  and  one  for  the  Student's  Hostel  and 
he  has  inenrred  large  expenditure  to  the  extent  of  Rs,  14,000 
for  patting  these  building  in  repair  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
onr  use. 

While  Shrimant  Appasaheb  Sanglikar  thus  come  forward 
to  help  us  oat  of  the  difficulty  of  housing  the  College,  Shri- 
mant Balasaheb  Mirajkar  came  forward  with  his  generous 
gift  to  remove  the  difficulty  of  equipment  of  the  College  as 
regards  Library  and  Laboratory.  He  gave  ns  his  splendid 
collection  of  books  on  a  variety  of  subjects  containing  in  all 
oyer  5,000  volumes,  as  also  his  collection  of  scientific"  appa- 
ratus. According  to  the  wishes  of  Shrimant  Balasaheb,  the 
Library  is  named  after  his  wife  Shrimant  S  mbhagyav*ti 
Umabaisaheb  Patwardhan  and  the  Laboratory  is  named  after 
his  father  Shrimant  Ganpatrao  Patwardhan.  This  gift  was 
very  opportune  and  the  Willing  Ion  College,  SangH,  thus 
starts  with  an  initial  advantage  of  equipment. 

The  University  was  approached  far  the  recognition  of  the 
College,  aud  after  receving  a  favourable  report  from  the  Ins- 
pection Commitee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  Senate 
granted  recognition  for  the  first  two  clssses  for  three  ye »rs, 
on  condition*,  firstly,  that  we  admit  only  npto  250  students 
in  the  First  Tear's  CIa»s  and  only  upto  150  students  in  the 
I.  A.  Class;  and  secondly,  that  in  three  years  we  have  our 
own  buildings  ready  <  n  our  selected  site  and  we  remove  our 
college  to  those  buildings  and  develop  onr  work  enough  to  be 
able  to  apply  for  permiesion  to  teach  tin  B.  A.  classes  and 
thus  raise  College  to  the  first  grade  status. 

A  suitable  and  sufficient  plot  of  ground  to  begin  with  has 
already  been  purchased,  but  we  propose  buying  more  adjoining 
plots  so  as  to  secure  about  100  *cres  in  all.  Just  now  we 
have  plans  nearly  ready  for  a  complete  college  building  for 
1,000  students,  and  the  design  is  sj  made  as  to  allow  of  >o 
much  of  it  only  being  taken  up  for  execution  immediately  as 
funds  permit,  additions  being  made  to  it  from  time  to  time 
as  more  funds  become  available  until]  the  whole  structure 
covered  by  the  design  is  completed.  This  design  is  calcula- 
ted to  cost  about  12  lacs  of  rupees,  but  even  the  immediate 
plan  of  building  operations  we  propose  to  adopt  is  so  large  as 
to  require  about  6  lacs  of  rnpees  and  »11  this  money  must 
come  from  contributions. 

This  Co  lege  will  be  a  long-needed  intellectual  centre  far 
the  Southern  Maratha  Country.  The  College  in  due  time 
will  be  able  to  make  provision  for  the  teaching  of  all  the 
branches  of  learning  recognised  by  the  Univerity.  If,  and 
as  soon  fu,;the  Vemculara  are  introduced  in  the  B.  A,  course 
H  will  be  the  duty  of  the  D.  E,  Society  to   make  provision 


for  the  teaching  of  this  suhject  in  the  Willingdon  College. 
Thus  in  time  this  College  may  attain  the  position  of  a  Univer- 
sity of  the  S.  M.  Country,  and  one  -may  dream  that  by 
that  time  it  may  be  possible  to  impart  University  teaching 
through  the  medium  of  the  Vernaculars,  an  1  then  this  Col- 
lego  may  develop  onto  a  Marathi  University  giving  sound 
education  through  tlnir  mother  tongue  to  thousands  of  youths 
of  the  S.  M.  Contry,  and  sending  them  back  to  their  respect- 
ive districts  imbued  with  spirit  of  tr  jo  citiz  mship  an  1  with 
love  and  devotion  to  the  Motherland. 


Sir, 


THE  HINDI  SCRIPT. 
The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 


Apropos  the  proposal  to  adopt  Hindi  as  the  common 
language  for  all  In  lia  and  with  which  I  am  in  full  accord 
ruxy  I  put  before  you  and  your  practical  thinkers  in  contradis- 
tinction t)  sontimental  ones,  for  if  it  was  left  to  the  latter  we 
shall  be  kept  in  tha  same  stagnant  pool  that  we  have  been  in 
for  the  last  three  thousanl  years  to  the  end  of  time. 

Now  Hindi  is  my  mother  tongue  anl  all  my  correspondence 
with  the  lady  members  of  our  family  is  carried  on  in  Hindi 
and  in  Hindi  script.  So  no  one  can  accusi  mi  of  bia>.  But 
there  is  one  fact  to  ba  noticed  hari^nl  which  [  have  no 
doubt  could  bo  supported  from  maiy  Sources  and  th  it  is 
that,  I  never  sit  down  to  write  a  letter  in  Hindi  script  with- 
out cjnsulting  the  time  at  my  disposil.  If  I  have  phnty  of 
time  I  sit  to  it,  otherwise,  if  the  loiter  is  for  lady  mumbar,  I 
indite  it  in  R):nan  Characters  in  a  few  minutes  as  this  is 
easily. deciphered  by  so.no  on.!  in  th)  family  if  not  by  her 
person  illy. 

Again  nil  tin  m\le  numbers  of  our  Circle  alwiya  corres- 
pondencj  whh  each  o'.ho,-  in  English,  we  u  '.v;r  droa  n  of , 
writing  in  Hinii  Script  particularly  if  w;  havj  aiythiig  of 
precision  to  expr,ss,  au  1  yet  Hm  li  is  our  mother  tmgue  ani 
which  wenilurally  love  anl  speak  in  our  o-vn  homes.  Bit 
our  love  as  in  the  c-se  of  onr  growing  children  is  discrimi- 
nate and  alters  to  suit  advancing  years,  For  it  must  ba 
rememberd  thesa  are  not  the  days  when  we  on  all )rd  tj  re- 
main isolated  from  the  rest  of  tha  world  not  to  waste  an 
hour  or  so  over  a  single  letter  in  Hindi  Script.  Agun  we 
cannot  expect  our  Non-Hindoo  brethern  to  acquire  a  script 
to  suit  our  predilection'.  There  must  be  a  half  wsy  road  on 
which  to  meet.  These  are  practical  day3  aud  there  is  no  nso 
in  hinging  on  to  the  sentimental  past,  as  it  is,  this  dreamy 
condition  is  the  cause  of  all  our  misery.  There  are  a  host  of 
true  and  noble  minded  Englishmen  who  are  urging  us  to  get 
out  of  our  supercilious  past  and  n  .it  b  a  overcome  by  a  tup  it 
and  to  adopt  the  Roman  Script  for  the  selected  Vernacular 
which  is  to  be  the  Common  Language  for  all  India.  All 
vernaculars  need  not  be  in  Roman  Script  but  this  only.  And 
yet  even  in  this  generous  advice  to  h^lp  us  nuny  of  our  old 
Schocl  Eld  rs  see  a  sinister  purp  jse!  This  of  coarse  is  deplo- 
rable  and  must  be  endured  wiih  patience,  but  it  need  not 
keep  progressive  people  from  doing  their  duty. 

Now  1  ask  you,  Sir,  are.  we  going  to  rcmiin  dreamers  and 
talkers  for  all  time  or  are  we  going  to  be  practical  ?  If 
practical  then  begin  by  putting  the  lump  of  clay  on  the  potters 
wheel  make  a sel  ction  of  literature,  both  fro  u  Hindi  aud  Urdoo, 
and  after  putting  it  into  in  best  available  Roman  Script  (Im- 
provements can  follow  as  experience  is  gained  )  let  it  be  in- 
trodnced  in  all  our  Primary  Schools  say  up  to  the  IV 
Standard,  ani  you  will  see  results,  not  piles  of  barren  speeshes, 
worth*  of  your  efforts,  in  your  own  life  time. 

0.  S.  S.  0, 
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A  PROBLEM  FOR  PSYSCHIC  RESEARCH. 


Sir, 

There  has  been  some  wireless  connection  with  me,  without 
my  knowledge  and  consent,  for  the  last  16  months  and  up- 
wards,  through  whioh  since  the  connection  my  words,  thou- 
ghts, imaginings  etc.  are  incessantly  drawn  and  I  am  denud- 
ed whole  clay  long  and  waking  hours  of  night  too.  Through 
the  connection  my  thoughts,  imaginings  etc.  are.talked  to  as 
we  talk  with  words  of  moutb,  so  powerful  is  the  wireless. 

About  3  months  ago  I  fled  from  Bombay  to  Delhi  to  see 
whether  the  connection  becomes  severed  of  itself  by  di  stance 
but  in  vain. 

What  the  matter  is,  please,  what  the  matter  is  and  who  the 
men  are,  may  I  request  to  be  informed  through  the  medium 
of  your  esteemed  paper? 

The  matter  is  a  fact. 

Delhi.  N.  N.  S. 

17th  April  1919.. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  ASSISTANT  TRAFFIC 
SUPERINTENDENTS,  STATE  RAILWAYS. 


It  is  notified  for  general  information  that  the  Railway 
Board  propose  to  appoint  three  Assistant  Traffic  Superinten- 
dents, State  Railways^  this  year  and  they  have  asked  that 
they  may  be  furnished  by  the  1st  August  1919  with  the  name 
and  application  of  the  candidate  to  be  nominated  by  the  Bom- 
bay Government     Applications  for  nomination  will  therefore 
be  received  by  the  Joint  Secretary  to  Government,  Public 
Works  Department,  Bombay,  not  later  than  the  20th  July 
1919     This  should  be  in  the  prescribed  form  and  must  be  ac- 
companied by  testimonial*  relating  to  the  candidate's  personal 
and  educational  qualifications.    Candidates  must  be  gradu- 
ates of  an  Indian  University  or  have  passed  the  final  or  high 
standard  (or  equivalent)  examination   prescribed  for  European 
schools,  must  be  over  19  and  under  23  years  of  age  on  the  1st 
August  1919,  of  good  education  and  suitable  social  position. 
They  must  be  prepared,  if  called   upon,  to  attend  at  the  Rail- 
way Board's  office  at  their  own  expanse,  for  a  personal  inter- 
view.    Application   forms  and  particalars  of    the  Superior 
Traffic  Department  can  be  obtained  only  from  the  Secretary, 
Railway  Board,  Simla, 


PROPOSED  SEAMEN'S  TRAINING  INSTITUTE  IN 
BOMBAY. 

The  following  order  of  thj  Government  of  Bombay  is  pub- 
lished:   A  representation   has  been  received  by  Government 
from  some  Indian  seamen  on  the  question  of  establishing  a 
fully  equipped  institution  or  academy  for  the  training  of  Ind- 
ians in  the  art  of  navigation  on  a  scientific  basis.  No  facilities 
at  present  exist  for  Indian  seamen  qualifying  themselves  for 
certificates  of  competency  for  higher  posts  in  the  merchant'Ie 
marine.    Of  late,  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  the  man- 
ning  of  the  new  vessels,  ranging   generally  from  200  to  600 
tons  register,  which  are  in  course  of  construction  in  India. 
To  meet   this  want  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  state-aided 
institution  or  academy  should  be  established  on  the  lines  of 
training  institutions  in  European  countries.    The  proposal 
requires  to  be  worked  out   carefully,  after  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  probable  number  of  boys  who  would  wish  to  go 
to  sea,  the  shipping  companies  who  would  employ  them  and 
the  educational  and  other  qualifications  required   for  such 
employment.    Government  have  accordingly  decided  to  apoint 
a  committee  consisting  of  the  following  Officers  and  gentle- 
men,  to  consider  the  proposal  and  submit  their  conclusions 


in  the  matter  at  an  early  date  :—  Chairaian,  The  PorS;  Officer 
Bombay,  Members.  The  Shipping  Master,  Bombay,  Mr.  F. 
C.  Annesley  of  the  Bombay  Stftam  Navigation  Company, 
Mr,  F.  L.  Barnett,  Marine  Superintendent,  Moghul  Lin?, 
Captain  H.  J.  Rouse,  Assistant  Marine  Superintendent 
British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company,  The  Committee's 
conclusions  should  include  re:ommendations  as  to  the  place 
where  the  nautical  institute  can  most  suitably  be  situated,  and 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  equipment  and  staff  required  for  it  and 
should  indicate  the  approximate  cost  of  its  establishment  and 
maintenance. 


THE  DNYAN-P:<ASARAK-MANDAL,  POONA. 


The  Dnyan-Prasarak-Mandal   (the  society  for  the  spread 
of  knowledge)  that  w&s  started  in  Poona  in  the  year  1913 
with  the  object  of  fostering  the  love  of  learning  among  the 
illiterate  masses  throughout  the  whole  country  by  means  of 
free  Reading  Rooms,  free  stationary  and  circulating  Librarios 
and  weekly  lectures  held  its  Triennial  Election  for  the  years 
1919-1921  in  the  Society's  Shree  Rama  Free  Library  on 
Thursday  the  22nd  May   1919   under  the  presidentship  of 
Prof.  V.  K.   Rajwade  M.  A.  wh?n  the  following  members 
were  elected:— President :    Mr.  M.  K.  Gandhi.  Vice-Presi- 
dents:   Mr.   Madan  Mohan   Malviya,    Mr.  Kasturi  Ranga 
Iyangar,    Mr.  M.  R.   Jayakar,    Barat-Liw.    The  Hon. 
Mr.  R.  P.  Paranjpe  B  Sc.  The  Hon.  Mr.  B.  S.  Karnat  B.A. 
The  Hon.  Rao  Bahaiur  G.  K.  Satha  0.1  .F.  Mr.  Jamanadas 
Dwarkadas  ;  Diwan  Bahadur  K.  R.  Gjdbole  and  Mr.  N-.  O. 
Kelkar  L  L.B.  Chairman!    Rao  Bahadur  G.  N.  Kb.  ire  B.A, 
Vice  Chairmen:    Mr.  L.  B.  Bhopatkar  L.L.B.  and  Prof.  K. 
R.  Kauitkar  B.  Sc.  Members :— Rao  Bahadur  V.T.  Agashe 
L.  C.E  ,  Prof.  V.  K.  Rajawade  M.  A,  Prof  V.  B.  tfaik  M.  A 
Prof'   D  L.  Sahasrabudhe  B.  Ag  Mr,  N.  R  Dhole  L.  L.  B. 
Mr.  v.  N,  Bhat  B  A.  Mr.  D.  V.  Poidar  B.  A.  Mr.  D.  V. 
Kulkar'ni  Mr.  L.  R.  Phalnls  and  Mrs.  Suaswati'-ai  Kharo. 
Secretaries :— Sirdar     Mahandale,  General  Secretary,  Miss 
Kelkar  B  A.  Mr.  G.  V.  Limaye  B  A.  and  Mr.  D.  V.  Kul- 
karni  B.  A.  Joint  Secretaries.  Auditor.  -Dr.  V.  C.  Gokhale 
L  M-  S.,  and  Treasurer  :    Dr,  K.  K.  Joshi  M.  A. 

NEW  INDIA  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

The  Piovisional  Board" of  Directors  have  decided  to  call  the 
proposed  company  "The  Now  India  Assurance  Company 
Limited",  instead  of  "The  Tata  Prudential  Assurance  Com- 
pany,  Limited''. 

The  Directors  of  the  Company  wilt  b<:~ 
Sir  D.  J.  Tata,  Kt.  (Chairman) 
Sir  Sassoon  David,  Bart.       (Vice  Chairman) 
Sir  Henry  Procter,  Kt. 

The  Hon'ble  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Ourrimbhoy,  Kt.  O.B.E. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr,  Lallubhai  Samaldas,  0.  I.  E. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Phiroze  C,  Sathna,  O.B-E, 

Sir  Shapurji  B.  Broacha,  Kt. 

Mr.  Jamnalal  Bechhraj. 

Mr-  Ramnarayan  Harnandrai. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Dinshaw. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Bilimoria, 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Purshotamdas  Thakordas,  O.I.E- 
Mr.  B.  J.  Padshah. 

The  Authorized  Capital  will  be  Rs.  20  Croros  in  8,00,000. 
Shares  of  Rs.  250  each.  Tin  Lsued  Capital  will  be  Rs. 
12  Crores  in  4,80,000  Shares  of  Rs.  250  each,  all  of  which 
has  ken  taken  up.  A  sum  of  Rs.  25  per  Share  will  be 
payable  upon  Application  and  Allotment,  further  calls  not 
exceeding  Rs.  12-8-0  each  pjr  Share  at  intervals  of  not  less 
than  6  months  will  be  made  at  the  discretion  of  the  Directors. 
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Towards  Christianity.  The  Kaukab-i-Hind  of 
Lucknow  says  that,  there  are  390,000  Chamars  in 
Gorakhpur  civil  district  and  2i>o  ,ooo  in  the  adjoin- 
ing district  of  Basti,  and  that  there  should  soon  be 
a  "mass  movement"  towards  Christianity  among 
these  multitudes. 


ADVERTISE  IV1ENTS 


THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFOBMFR. 

Rates  of  Inland  subscription  inclusive  of  postage 
In  advance.  In  arrears, 

Per  annum   Rs.    5—0—0.     Rs.  6—0—0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eight 
shillings  (  Rs„  (j). 

Single  copies  of  the  current  year  can  be  had  at  4 
aunas  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 


Empire  Hindu  Hotel 

Opposite  Victoria  Terminus 
Bombay. 

(  Central   Situation  ) 
Strictly  Vegetarian 
Charges  Moderate 
Fiued  with 
Electric  Lift,  Fans  and  Lights. 

Telegrams  :  j     Telephone  : 

"  Food,"  Bombay.     j  2789. 

22-6-19. 


"  Always  at  Your  Service," 

We  undertake  to  supply  any  article  you  may  require  from 
Bombay,  at  current  Market  Price.*,  immediately  on  receipt  0 
Detractions. 

SPECIALITY. 

We  specialise  in  "Ground  Coffee"  roasted  and  ground  fresh 
daily  at  our  works  under  personal  Supervision. 

We  fill  in  orders  from  Clubs,  Messes,  Hospitals,  Institutions 
and  the  like. 

Any  Quantity  Supplied. 

District  Agents  Wanied  011  Liberal  Terms. 
Correspondence  Invited. 

M.  N.  Rao  &  Co., 

General  Commission  Agents, 
20-4-19.    Pannalal  Terraces,  Lamington  Road,  Bombay. 

Saffron?      Saffron??  Saffron??? 

If  you  wish  to  buy  genuinely  pure  and  best  Saffron  it  i8 
SUN 


BRAND 


SAFFRON 


as 


ONLY 

It  has  been  largely  nsod  by  Jain  Temples,  Maharaja 
Dnrbarn,  Hakims  and  Vaidyas  all  over  the  country  for  the 
St  75  year  and  is  well  knewn  for  its  purity  and  genuiness. 

S.  NARAEN  &  Co., 
17-: -18  21,  Hummum  Street,  Fort  Bombay. 


SHORTHAND. 

Like  Other  Arts  and  Science?,  Shorthand  is  subject  to  the 
Law  of  Progress.  Based  on  greatly  improved  scientific  and 
analogical  principles,  the  Sloan-Duployan  system 
(contained  in  a  compass  of  12  lessons  )  saves  a  year' 6  laboriou 
study,  ensuring  highest  efficiency  and  speediest  results. 
Shorthand  is  the  open-door  to  many  well-paid  positions,  at 
any  rate  it  will  mean  advancement  for  yon.  Expert  Individual 
or  Postal  Instructions  for  a  fixed  fee,  payable  in  easy  monthly 
instalments.  Speed  Classes  Conducted.  Specialised  Train- 
ing Guaranteed.  Enclose  stamp  for  booklet,  etc. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 
G  P.  O.  Box  No.  424,  Bombay. 

Dependable  Business  Typewriter. 

The  National  Standard  Portable  Mo.  3  is  the 

simplest  and  most  efficient  typewriter  suitable  for  business, 
professional  or  home  work,  travellers  and  invalids.  At  one- 
half  the  regular  price,  it  emoodies  all  the  features  found  on 
any  standard  model,  and  is  warrante  1  the  equal  in  quality  of 
the  best  typewriter  invented.  It  has  unlimited  speed,  and  is 
more  nearly  noiseless  than  most  typewriter.-1.  Prioe  (including 
an  Improved  Two-piece  Travelling  Case  with  Lock  and  Key): 
Rs.  190,  F.  O.  R.  anywhere.  Concession  to  traders  and 
buyers  of  three  macliims.     Soud  your  order  for  one  to-day. 

WRITING  MACHINE  &  EQUIPMENT  Co., 
20-4-19.  Post  Box  No-  424,  Bombay. 

THE  KALParSr 
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PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  AT 

TINNEVE  LLY,  S.  INDIA 


Annual  Subscription:  Rs.  3. 
Single  Copy:  As.  6. 


Ilatli  wa  I  u'ss  Genuine  Quinine  Tablets  gr.  1  each 
bottle  of  100. 

Batliwala's  Genuine  Quinine  Tablets  gr.  2  each 
bottle  of  100. 

Batli  wala's  Ague  Mixture  of  Fever,  Malaria,  In- 
fluenza etc. 

LJatliwa  a's  Ague  Pills  for  Malaria,  tfever,  In 
fluenza  etc. 

# 

Batliwala's  Tonic  pills  for  pale  people  &  nervous 
breaks  down. 

Batliwala's  Tooth  Powder  of   Preserving  Teeth 
Batliwula's  Ringworm    ointment   for  Ringworm 
Dhobi  Iteh  etc. 

May  bo  had  from  all  dealers  in  medicines  or  from 
Dr.  H.  L.  Batliwala  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
No.  12,  Worli,  18,  Bombay. 
Telegraphic  Address  :— "  Doctor  Batliwala  Dadar 

T«-iE  BOMBAY  CENTRAL,  CO«OP£.ra- 
T1VE  BANK. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :— Apollo  Street,  St.,  Bombay. 

DIRECTORS: — The  Hon.  Sir  Faznlbhoy  Currimbhoy 
(Chairman  )t  Sir  Vithal  las  D.  Thackersey,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lalubhai  Samaldas,  Sir  Stanley  Rted>  the  Hon.  Mr.  C,  V. 
Mehta,  the  Chief  of  Icbalkaranji ,  G.  K .  Davadhar,  Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Sir  P.  D.  Pattmi,  the  R*j.i  Saheb  of  Malegaon.  ' 

Share  Capital  ( fully  paid  )   Rs.  7,00,000 

1  Deposit?  fixed  for  one  year  and  shorter  or  longer  periodt 
are  accepted.  Rates  and  other  particulars  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  under  signed. 

2  The  Bank  finauces  only  registered  Co-operative  Societies 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ragistrar,  Co-operative  Societies,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3.  Accounts  are   audited  half-yearly  by   a  special  Gov- 
ernment Auditor,  and  quarterly  statements  of  financial  posi- 
tion are  published  in  the    Bombay  Government  GaZ6ttee.M 
20-5-17.         VAIKUNTB  L.  MEHTA,  Manager. 
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HEAD  OFFICE,  BOMBAY. 
BRANCHES— CALCUTTA  and  HYDERABAD  (Deccan). 
Sab-Branches. — 

-  Bombay — Share  Bazaar,  Shroff  Bazaar. 
Calcutta — Bara  Baziar. 

London  Agents.    LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 
NEW  YORK  AGENTS:  THE  GUARANTY 

TRUST  COY.  OF  NEW  YORK. 
AUTHORISED  CAPITAL...  Rs.  12,00,00,000. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL   7,56,00,225-8. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL   »  75,51,757-8. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 
Sir  D.  J.  Tata,  Kt.,  Chairman. 
Sir  Sassoon  David,  Bart. 
Sir  R.  N.  Mookerjee,  K.  C.  L  E. 
Sir  Francis  Stewart,  Kt. 
Sir  Stanley  Reed,  Kt.,  L.L.D. 
R.  D.  Tata,  Esq. 
F.  E.  Dinshaw,  Esq. 
F.  C.  Rimington,  Esq. 
Narottam  Morarjee,  Esq. 
Hajee  Galam  Mahomed  Ajam,  Esq. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Purshottam  ias  Tlnlsor  laa. 
A.  J.  Bilimoria,  Esq. 
Current    ACCOUntS  opened  and  interest  allowed 
on  daily  credit  balances  from  Rs.  500/-  to  Rs  1,00,  100/-  at 
tbe  rate  of  2\  per  cent,    per   annum.    If  the  bilance  to  the 
credit  of  any  account  does  not  fall  below  Rs.  25,030/-  at  any 
time  between  1st  January  and  30th  Jnne,   interest    will  be 
allowed  during  that  period  at  2|  °/0  per  annum.  No  interest  is 
allowed  unless  the  sum  accrued  amounts  to  Rs.  3/-  Half-yeirly. 

Fixed  Deposits-  Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  fixed 
for  one  or  two  years  and  for  shorter  periods  at  rates  t)  b;  as 
certained  on  application 

Savings  Bank-  Interest  allowed  on  Savings  Bank 
Accoauts  at  4  per  cent  par  annum,  Rules  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

Loans  and  Cash  Credits  are   granted  on 

approved  Securities. 

Purchases   and  Sales  of  Securities  and  shares 
effected. 

BillS  Of  Exchange  purchased  and  collected  and 
every  description  of  Banking  and  exchange  bnsiness  under- 
taken. 

14-4-18.  J.  PAGAN  DALZELL  Acting  Manager. 

THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANK 
LIMITED. 

(Registered  in  Japan.) 
Established  J8SO. 

Subscribed  Capital  Yen.  48,000,000. 

Paid  up  Capital  Ten.  42,000,000. 

Reserve  Fund  Yen.  23,100,000. 

Head  Off  ice:— Yokohama. 

Branches    and    Agencies  at  Bombay, 

Buenos  Aires,  Calcutta,  Changchun,  Chi-Nan,  Dairen, 
Fengtien,  Bankow, Harbin,  Hongkong,  Honolulu,  Kaiyuan, 
Kobe,  London,  Los  Angeles,  Lyons,  Manila,  Nagasaki,  New- 
chwang,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Rangoon,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Shanghai,  Shimonoseki,  Singapore,  Soerabaya, 
Sydney,  Tientsin,  Tokio,  Tsingtao. 
Current  Deposit  Accounts  are  opened  for 

approved  customers  and  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  per  annum  oa  daily  balances  of  Rs.  1,000  upto 
Rs.  100,000,  provided  that  the  amount  of  half-yearly 
interest  is  not  less  than  Rs.  5. 

Fixed  Deposits  are  received  for  one  year 
and  shorter  periois  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

Every  description  of  banking  and  exchange  business 
transacted. 

N.  IGARASHI. 
Post  Box  No.  207,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay. 

I.  NISHIMAKI. 

Manager,  Calcutta. 

12*17,  Poet  Box  No.  406.  Olive  street,  Calcutta  ( 
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Jnler  the    Patronage  of  and  largely  supported   by  the 
i    eramaiit  of  H.  H.  the  Maharaja  Gaekwar. 
U  :  tered  under  theBaroda  Companies'  Act  III  of  1897 
HEAD  OFFICE  BARODA. 

;tra'v;he3-&fa.medabad1  Navsari  Meshana.ar.d  I  cr.t 

Capital  Subscribed  Rs.  60,00,000. 

Capital  Paid  up  ,,  20.00,000. 

Reserve  Fund  12,50,000- 

DIRECTORS  : 
fhe  Hon'bie  Mr.  Laliubhai  Sr,maldas}  C.I.  E.,  Chaim.ti, 
Sir  Vithaldas  Daraodar  Thackersey,  K  t. 
Raj  Ritua  Sueth  Maganbhai  P.  Haribhakti  Kegar  gbeth 
Saroda. 

Sheth  ^anilal  Revadas,  Vadccgsr. 

Rao  Bihadur  Guuajirao  U. 'Nimbalker,  Bar  Subho,  13«;cda 
State . 

Bhaskerrao  Vithaldas  Mehta,  Erq.,  Advocate,  High  Cecil 
Bombay. 

M.  H.  liantavalla,  Esq.,  Agent,  Maharaja  Mill  Co.  [  d. 
I  :roda.. 

R.  R  Shirgaokar,  NaibSuhha,  Baroda  State. 

A.  N.  Datar,  Accountant  General,  Baroda  Stat?. 
CURRENT  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

Iitarast    allowed     on  daily    balance  from     Re.  300  to 
tli,  1,00,000  at  tte  vate  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  ana  cd 
mmi  over  Rs.  1,00,000  by  special  arrangement.  No  intrrrFf 
vhicb  does  not  come  to  Rs.  3  per  half  year  will  be  allowed. 
FIX.ED  DEPOSITS. 

Received  for  long  or  short  periods  on  terms  may  te 

vscertaiued  oa  application. 

U>ANS,  OVERDRAFTS,  AND  CASE  CREDITS. 

Tbe  Bank  grants  accommodation  on  terms  to  be  arranged 
igainst  approved  securities. 

The  Bank  undertakes  on  bebali  of  its  constituents  the  safe 
sustody  of  Shares  and  Securities  and  the  collection  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  thereon;  it  also  undertakes  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  Government  Paper  and  all  descriptions  of  Stock  ft 
moderate  charges,  particulars  of  ^hkh  n*y  be  learnt  on 
application. 

SAVINGS  BAN  '  DEPOSITS. 
Deposits  received  and  interegt  allowed  at  4  per  cent,  par 
annum.  Rules  on  application   O.  E.   HANDLE,  — Genera'. 
15-4-12.  Manager. 


THE  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  INDIA,  Ltd 

Subscribed  Capital   Rs.  50,00,000 


Paid  Up  Capital 
Reserved  liability  of 
Shareholders  ... 
Reserve  Fund  ... 


„  25,00,000 

„  25,00,000 
„  6.00,000 


Head  Office: — Alice  Building,  Bombay, 
Local  Branches  :— (  1  )  MandvL  (  2  )  Zaveri 
Bazar,  (  3  )    Share  Baaar. 

Branches  : — Amritsar,   Calcutta,  Delhi,  Jharia, 
Karachi. 

London  Agents!— Loudon     Joint    City  and 
Midland  Bank,  Ld. 

Current  Accounts  :— 3  %  allowed  on  Daily 

Balances  tromJan- 
nary  to  June 
%  allowed  on  Daily 
Balances  from 
July  to  D ;cember. 
12  months  Deposits  received  at  5  %  per  annum. 
Long  and  Short  period  Deposits  received  at  rates 
to  be  ascertained  on  Application. 

Every  kind  of  Banking  Business  transacted. 
For   further   particulars  please  apply  to  tha 
Manager. 

S.  N.  POCHKHANAWALA. 
25-2-17  Manager, 
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THE  BANK  OF 

Incorporated  by  Special  Charter  of  the 
imperial  Japanese  Government,  1899. 

Subscribed  Capital  Yen.  30,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital   Yen.  22,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  Yen.  5,680,000 

Head  Office: — Taipeh,  Formosa 

BRANCHES : — 

LONDON  SHANGHAI  TOKIO 

NEW  YORK        HONGKONG  OSAKA 

AMOY  SINGAPORE  KOBE 

CANTON  SOERABAIA  YOKOHAMA 

FOOOHOW  SEMARANG  AKO 

HANKOW  MAKUNG  GIRAN 

KIUKIANG  BATAV1A  KAG1 

SWATW  P1NAN  KARENKO 

TAINAN  SHINCHIKU  KEELUNG 

TAKOVV"  TAICHU  TAMSUI 

The  Bank  u  is  also  a  \ar«e  unmbc;  of  Correspondents  at 
Home  and  Abrjad. 

Current  Deposit  Accounts  :— are  opened 

for  approved  customers  and  interest  is  allowed  at  2  per- 
cent, per  annum  on  daily  balances  of  Rs.  1,000  npto 
Rs.  1,00,000  provided  that  the  amount  of  half-yearly 
interest  is  not  less  than  Rs.  5 

Fixed  Deposits  are  received  for  one  year  and 
shorter  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on 
application. 

Every  description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  bnsiaesi 
transacted. 

K.  TAKEMURA, 

Manager 

9-12-17.  56,  Esplanade  Road,  Fort,  BOMBAY 

THE  BANK  OF  INDIA,  LIT. 

Established  /*..  September  I906, 

Incorporated  under  the  Indian 
Companies'  Act  VI  of  1882. 

Head  Office: 
ORIENTAL  BUILDINGS,  BOMBAY 

Capital  Subscribed  ...  .....  Re  l,00;0OsOOG 

Capital  Called  up    „  50,00,000 

Reserve  Fund   15,00,000 

CURRENT  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 
Interest  is  allowed  on  daily  balances  from  Rs.  800  to  Rf. 
1,00,000  at  the  rate  of  2£c/0  p.  a.  thro  tig  he the  ye  r.  On 
6nm8  exceeding  Rs.  1,00,000  interest  is  allowed  by  special 
arrangement.  No  interest  will  be  allowed  which  doos  not 
amoaat  to  Rs.  3  par  half  year. 

FIXED  DEPOSITS. 
Deposits  are  received  fixed  for  one  year  or  for  short 
Periods  @  rates  of  interest  which  can  be  ascertained  ou 
application. 

LOANS,  OVERDRAFTS,  &  CASH  CREDITS. 
The  Bank  grants  accommodation  on  terms  to  be  arrang.d 
against  approved  security. 

The  Bank  undertakes  on  behalf  of  its  Constitnente  the  safe 
custody  of  Shares  and  Securities  and  the  collection  of  dividesd 
and  interest  ^hereon,  it  also  nnder-takes  the  sale  and  purchase 
°t  Government  paper  and  all  descriptions  ofStocks  at  moderate 
oharges.  particulars  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

H.  P.  STRINGFELLOW, 
15-1-11,  Manager. 


A  £ady'$  Beat  Orna- 
ment is  m  Gloriaus 
Bead  of  Hair* 

A  profusion  of  rich,  soft 
silky,  lustrous,  wavy  hair- 
where' s  the  woman  whc 
would  not  like  that  ? 

There's  only  one  oil  that 
makes  such  hair  and 
it's  the  far-lamed 

KAMINIA  OIL 

(Regd.) , 

Invaluable  for  ladies,  and 
just  as  much  for  Braifi" 

Workers  and  Stu- 
dents. 

Heated  head 

cooled,  aching  dienp. 
pears    and  dandruff 

becomes  a  thing  of  the  past 
Added  to  all  these  it 
possesses  a  beautifnl  frsgratt 
smell . 

For  superiority,  awarded 

»  Gold  Medai  &t  the 

Mysore  Exhibition,  and  in 

great   demand  all 

over  the  country. 

If  you  have  not  yet  used 
KAMINIA  OIL,  you 

have  missed  a  fine  delight  and  a  real  boon,  use  it  now, if  only 
once;  and  like  many  people  yon  will  prefer  to  -use  also  alv  ey 

Price  per  bottle,  Re.  1.  Y.  p.  Charge  s  (I  an>ies  extra 
Price  for  3  bottles  Rs.  2-10.  V.  P.  changes  14  tnuas  extra 

Write  now,  Do  not  delay. 
Sole  Agents  :  — 

The  Anglo-Indian  Drug  &  Chemical  Co., 

(5-3-16)  No.  155,  Jumma  Musjid  Market,  BOMBAY. 


Did  you  get  your  Copy  of 
KAMASHASTRA 

A   guide  to  health  [wealth  and  prosperity  ? 
If  not— 

Write  for  it  to-day 
It  can  be  had  free  from 

Vaidya  Shastri 
Manishanker  Govindji, 

Atank  Nigrah  Pharmacy, 

Head  Office: — Jamnagar — Kathiawar, 

Branch .•—•Kalbadevi  Road,  Bombay. 


JOSHI  Co, 

Kalbadevi  Road,  B  O  MB  A  T. 
We  undertake  every  kind  of  Lithographic 
Art  Printing1  In  Colours.   Publish  Fine  Art 
Pictures,  &  c. 
Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  Calcium  Carbide. 
Large  Importers  of  Finest  Printing  Inks  and  Colours. 
1-12-10.         HIGH  CLASS  FRAME  MAEEBS- 


KO  V  A  O    I'OMC  PILLS 

A  powerful  Nutritious  and  Strength  Restorer.  Priee  Re  1-4  Der 
bottle  of  30  Pills.  «•  *  ■»  p«= 

PbkparbdBY-GOVINDJEE    DAMODER  &  Co., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggists  and  Commission  Agents. 
1-12-10.  No.  3  Sutar  Chawl  Market,  B  OMB  A  Y„ 
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*  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest  1  will  not  equivocate  1  will  not 

i  excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch- — And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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NOTES. 

Cannot   Christianity    be  Nationalised  in  India: 
The  intrepid  London  weekly,  Challenge,  which  stands 
jor  a  sturdy  form  of  applied  Christianity,  prints  a 
striking  contribution  in  its  issue  of  the  30th  May  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  K.  T.  Paul,  General  Secretary,  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  India,  under  this  heading.    Mr.  Paul  opens  by 
relating  a  conversation  with  a  Hindu  friend  who 
said  he  was  a  Christian  whether  Christians  recog- 
nised him  as  one  or  no,  and  who  remarked  to  him  : 
"  There  was  a  time  when  the  door  was  wide  open 
for  Christ.    It  is  unfortunate  that  his  religion  should 
have  come  to  be  so  completely  identified  with  the 
ruling  race.    Even  that  might  not  have  mattered,  if 
you,  Indian  Christians,  were  thoroughly  identified 
with  national  movements.    Are  you  really  imbued 
with    national    ideals?    To    India,    becoming  a 
Christian  clearly  indicates    alienation   of  all  our 
heritage.     Am    I  not    right?"   Following  this 
train  of  thought,  Mr.  Paul  points  out  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the    present   position   of  the  Indian 
Christian  community.    A  large  majority  of  it  has 
come   from    the  depressed    classes    who,  accor- 
ding   to  Mr.    Paul,    having    no  traditions,  are 
easily  liable  to  "  foreignisation".    On  this  point, 
we  must  differ  from  Mr.  Paul.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
think  that  "the  untouchables"  of  India  have  no  na- 
tional spirit.    Nothing  has  touched  us  more  deeply 
than  the  devotion  genuinely  felt  and  expressed  to 
Indian,  and  Hindu,  traditions  by  members  of  these 
classes,  not  once  or  twice  but  many  times  within  our 
experience.       Though  you  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
in  you,  "  has  been  their  attitude  towards  the  faith 
which  gave  them  its  name  and  but  little  else.    A  few 
years  ago,  the  bhangis  of  Bandra  refused  to  counte- 
nance the  endeavours  of  the  Depressed  Classes  Mis- 
sion to  open  a  school  for  them,  under  the  impression 
that  the  Mission  had  something  to  do  with  Christian 
Missionaries.    As  Mr.  Paul  himself  says,  several  men 
of  the  untouchable   classes  are  ranked  among  the 
saints  and  sages  of   India.    Such  denationalisation 
as  there  is,  is  due  to  other  causes,  and  we  are  glad 
Mr.  Paul  attacks  them  with  energy  and  something 
like  passion. 


Policy  of  Isolation  Condemned.    Mr.  Paul  writes: 
"  Men  and  women  from  the  "submerged  stratum" 
have  from  time  to  time  risen  to  glorious  enlighten- 
ment, and  even  been  accepted  as   teachers  by  the 
highest  in  the  land.    To  the  Indian  Christian,  how- 
ever, everything  contributes  to  seal  and  secure  his 
isolation.    The  "  Mission  Compound     system  is  of 
fatal  power;  the  separation  of  the  Christians  into 
a  street  or  a  hamlet  of  their  own  is  only  of  slightly 
less  power.    The  Boarding  School  comes  next,  and 
by  isolating  the  subject  in  the  impressionable  period 
and  surrounding  the  mind  with  artificial  condition?, 
every  new  generation  is  poisoned  at  its  touch  with 
contempt  for  all  things  Hindu  as  stupid  and  super- 
stitions.   In  fact  the  Boarding  School  system  is  so 
radically  unsuited  to  Indian  social  conditions  that 
it  is  worthy  of  full  treatment  in  an  article  by  itself. 
Here  it  is  enough  to  mention  that  not  one  in  a 
thousand  of  the  young  men  who  come  to  college 
from  Christian  Boarding  Schools  know  anything  of 
the  heritage  of  India  or  know  a  Hindu  friend  inti- 
mately enough  to  realise  the  heart-beats  which  are 
the  very  life  and  death  of  the  Nationalist,"    He  goes 
on  to  give  specific  instances  of  Indian  Christians  who 
worked  to  nationalise  Christianity,  being  given  the 
cold  shoulder.    "It  is  significant,"  he  observes,  "that 
any  effort  in  the  right  direction  has  hitherto  been 
made  by  men  who  were  converted  in  the  prime  of 
manhood,  i.  e,  after  they  had  imbibed  Hindu  culture, 
but  the  reception  accorded  to  them  is  no  compli- 
ment to  those  concerned.    I  shall  cite  examples 
from  South  India  which  I  know  best.    Pulney  Andy 
had  obvious  limitations,  but  he  was  forthwith  boy- 
cotted by  all  vested  interests  and  was  laughed  out 
of  all  opportunity.    R.  M.  Bauboo  had  also  many 
faults,  but  he  little  deserved  the  organised  closing 
of  all  doors  against  him.    N.  Gnan  apragasam  (still 
spared  to  us),  clear  of  any  of  the  faults  mentioned 
before,  but  with  limitations  of  his  own,  namely,  the 
limitations  of  genius,   has  been  written  down  as  a 
freak  and  worthy  of  no  real  responsibility  by  men 
who  should  not  touch  the  latchet  of  his  shoes.  The 
group  standing  behind  the  Christian  Patriot  is  either 
tolerated  in  a   patronising  spirit  or  damned  with 
faint  praise.    Kristna  Pillai  is  recognised  as  sane 
even  by  those  who  have  no  mental  furnishing  to 
appreciate  his  poetry,  but  the  organisation  which 
claims  to  be  the  premier  Christian  publishing  agency 
in  India,  has  no  money  to  issue  a  second  edition  of 
his  poems  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  first  !  ' 


Indians  in  South  Africa:  Mr.  Gandhi  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  scheme  which  is  being  hatched  by  the 
responsible  officials  of  South  Africa  to  deprive  the 
Indians  of  the  Transvaal  of  vested  rights  in  breach  of 
the  Compact  of  1914  to  which  the  Government  of  India 
was  witness  if  not  party.  "The  bill  which  is  now 
being  discussed  in  the  press  and  which,  according 
to  the  latest  papers  received,  has  passed  the  com- 
mittee stage  of,  the  Union  House  of  Assembly  at 
the  end  of  May  last,"  he  writes,  "virtually  deprives 
the  Indians  of  the  Transvasl  from  holding  fixed  pro- 
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perty  even  as  shareholders  of  companies  or  as  mort- 
gagees as  they  have  hitherto  successfully  and  legally 
done.  It  further  deprives  them  of  the  right  of  ob- 
taining new  trade  licenses  throughout  the  Trans- 
vaal. This  means  that  Indian  settlers,  if  they  are 
not  now  efficiently  protected,  will  be  reduced  to  the 
status  of  menial  servants  no  matter  what  their  capa- 
city might  be.  It  was  bad  enough  to  restrict  so  as 
almost  to  prohibit  fresh  immigration.  It  is  intole- 
rable to  confiscate  the  economic  and  material  rights  of 
legally  admitted  immigrants  and  their  descendants." 
The  grievances  of  Indians  in  the  self-governing 
British  colonies  were  embodied  in  a  very  temperately 
worded  memorandum  by  Lord  Sinha  which  was 
laid  before  the  Imperial  Conference  held  in  July  1918. 
The  prohibition  against  ownership  of  land  and  of 
trading  licenses  were  specifically  mentioned  by  Lord 
Sinha  who  urged  that  the  former  should  be  repealed 
by  Parliament  on  the  grounds  that  it  tends  to  foster 
insincerity  on  both  sides  and  to  deprive  Indians  of 
the  elementary  rights  of  citizenship.  Mr.  Burton, 
who  represented  South  Africa,  spoke  of  the  Indians 
there  as  "good,  law-abiding,  quiet  citizens,"  and,  he 
added,  "  it  is  our  duty  to  see  that  they  are  treated 
as  human  beings  with  feelings  like  our  own,  and  in 
a  proper  manner."  "  As  far  as  we  are  concerned," 
he  went  on  to  say,  "we  are  in  agreement  with  this 
Resolution  (  of  reciprocity  ),  and  also  with  the  pro- 
posal referring  the  Memorandum  to  the  considera- 
tion of  our  Government,  and  we  will  give  it  the 
most  sympathetic  consideration  we  can,  certainly." 
Then  this  is  the  result  !  Mr.  Montagu  referred  in  a 
recent  speech  to  the  position  of  Indians  in  South 
Africa  as  being  the  worst  in  the  Empire.  We  hope 
that  the  Government  of  India  and  the  British  Go- 
vernment will  not  sit  with  folded  hands,  while  this 
iniquitous  law  is  being  enacted  in  South  Africa. 


The  Trading  Clause  Deleted  t  Since  the  above  was 
in  type  the  Times  of  India  of  Saturday  printed  two 
important  telegrams,dated Capetown,  Junes  and  June 
12  respectively  from  Australian  papers.  We  are  sur- 
prised that  these  were  not  communicated  to  India, 
as  they  present  the  situation  in  a  somewhat  more 
hopeful  light.  A  Capetown  message  of  June  5, 
said:-"When  the  House  of  Assembly  was  considering 
the  Asiatic  Land  and  Trading  Bill  an  amendment 
submitted  by  Transvaal  members  was  carried,  des- 
pite the  Government's  opposition,  enabling  munici- 
palitiesto  refuse  trading  licences  to  Asiatics  without 
assigning  any  reason.  This  is  the  first  time  that 
any  explicit  racial  disability  has  been  imposed  upon 
Asiatics  by  law,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  clause 
will  be  rejected  by  the  Senate."  Another  Capetown 
message,  June  12,  said  :— "The  House  of  Assembly 
concurred  to-day  with  the  action  of  the  Senate  in 
deleting  the  clause  in  the  Asiatic  Land  and  Trading 
Bill  empowering  local  authorities  to  refuse  trading 
licences  to  Asiatics.  The  Nationalists  asserted  that 
the  deletion  was  due  to  pressure  exercised  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  but  the  acting  Premier  (Mr. 
F.  S.  Malan)  emphatically  denied  the  statement." 
This  says  nothing  of  the  land  clause.  Indian  opinion 
of  the  30th  May  received  yesterday,  gives  the  text 
of  the  Bill  and  the  debates  in  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly up  to  the  21st  May.  It  is  clear  from  them  that 
the  contention  of  those — Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta 
was  most  emphatic  on  the  point — who  held  that  the 
compromise  agreeing  to  restrictions  on  fresh  emigra- 
tion gave  away  the  whole  case,  was  not  academic. 
The  policy  of  the  Bill  is,  having  secured  the  colony 
from  fresh  accessions  by  agreements,  to  stamp  out 
the  remnant  left  by  oppressive  legislation. 


For  Sit  Alexander  Cardew.  In  his  "note"  sub- 
mitted  to  the  Franchise  Committee,  which  Sir 
Narayan  Chandavarkar  subjected  to  a  searching 
analysis  in  these  columns,  Sir  Alexander  Cardew 


implies  that  intellectual  inferiority  is  congenital  to 
the  non-Brahman  of  South  India.  "  When  in  the 
years  1893  to  1905  Deputy  Collectors  were  selected 
by  open  Competition,"  he  says,  "  15  out  of  16  ap- 
pointments went  to  Brahmans,  and  the  16th  success- 
ful condidate  was  a  West  Coast  man  in  whose  case 
there  was  a  strong  presumption  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar social  habits  of  that  area,  that  he  had  a  large 
proportion  of  Brahman  blood."  The  idea  that  the 
Brahman  blood  has  some  special  bacillu?  which 
enables  it  to  out-distance  other  castes  in  education, 
is,  of  course,  mere  old  woman's  talk.  A  striking 
confutation  of  it  is  afforded  by  the  list  of  Indian 
successes  in  the  Cambridge  University  this  year. 
Reuter  has  announced  the  names  of  three  Indians 
who  have  come  out  as  wranglers  in  the  recent  Cam- 
bridge Mathematical  Tripos.  Non-Brahmins  in  South- 
ern India,  remarks  the  Travancore  Times,  will  be 
proud  to  note  that  one  of  the  three  is  Mr.  Singodayan 
who  proceeded  to  England  in  1917  as  a  Government 
of  India  scholar  after  having  come  out  successful  as 
first  in  the  B.A.(Honours)  examination  of  the  Madras 
University.  Mr.  Sangodayan  is  a  Vellala  and 
belongs  to  the  Goundan  community  of  Coimbatore. 
There  is  no  such  peculiar  social  custom  as  that  to 
which  Sir  Alexander  Cardew  refers  in  Coimbatore 
and  among  Vellalas.  Sir  Sankaran  Nair's  presen- 
tation  of  the  non-Brahman  movement  in  one  of  his 
Minutes  ot  Dissent  (  whicn  have  been  collected  in  a 
neatly-printed  book  by  Messrs.  Ganesh  and  Co.  of 
Madras  )  contains  the  sane  and  sensible  view  of  the 
causes  which  have  created  it. 


Sir  George  Lloyd  on  Local  Self-Government.  Sir 

George  Lloyd's  speeches  on  Local  Self-Government 
during  his  recent  tour  in  the  districts,  should  put 
heart  into  those  who  are  doing  their  little  to  ad- 
vance local  self-government  in  this  Presidency.  The 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  civic 
spirit  is  the  prevailing  feeling  that  the  district  offi- 
cials—and Government— regard  local  self-govern- 
ment with  jealousy  and  are  pleased  to  hear  it  decri- 
ed and  its  minor  faults  exaggerated  by  interested 
persons.  We  must  in  fairness  say  that  there  has 
been  little  cause  for  this  feeling  of  recent  years  and, 
especially  since  Sir  Ibrahim  Rahimatoola  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  portfolio,  Municipal  and  Local 
bodies  are  conscious  of  a  sense  of  security  that  they 
will  not  be  condemned  unheard  and  that  their 
wants  and  wishes  will  obtain  a  fair  and  friendly 
hearing.  But  it  is  well  that  His  Excellency,  as  the 
head  of  the  Government,  has  publicly  and  forcibly 
declared  that  he  welcomes  enterprise  and  initiative 
on  the  part  of  Local  Bodies,  that  his  Government 
have  in  immediate  view  legislation  for  expanding 
their  financial  powers,  and  that,  in  brief,  the  steady 
development  of  local  self-government  on  vigorous 
lines  is  an  organic  part  of  his  Government's  policy. 
We  can  assure  His  Excellency  that  his  wise  and 
weighty  words  have  already  had  an  excellent  effect 
in  allaying  faction  and  enforcing  on  reactionaries 
the  wholesome  lesson  that  they  have  got  to  co- 
operate with  their  fellow-citizens  in  carrying  on 
local  and  municipal  government,  and  that  Govern- 
ment are  far  from  pleased  to  get  petitions  asking  for 
the  suspension  of  municipal  bodies  on  the  most 
flimsy  pretexts.  We  entirely  agree  with  His  Ex- 
cellency that  the  weakness  of  our  municipal  bodies 
is  their  reluctance  to  pay  adequate  salaries  to  capa- 
ble officers,  and  to  devolve  on  them  the  full  res- 
ponsibility for  carrying  out  a  policy  which  has 
been  settled  upon  by  the  General  Body.  But  there 
are  many  signs  of  improvement  in  these  directions 
also. 


July,  6,  ] 
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MR.  DAPHTARY  ON  MR.  PATEL'S  BILL, 

1  We  have  more  than  once  stated  in  these  columns 
'that  the  Hon.  Mr.  V.  J.  Patel  recognises  that  the  ab- 
sence of  an  age-limit  and  of  a  restriction  in  favour  of 
nonogamy  in  his  Inter-Caste  Marriage  Bill,  are  defects, 
and  that  he  is  prepared  to  rectify  them  in  Select 
Committee  when  and  if  the  Bill  is  referred  to  one.  We 
Wy  say  that  onr  authority  was  Mr.  Patel  himself  who 
personally  gave  us  the  assurance.  We  are,  therefore, 
Astonished  to  see  Mr.  K.  R.  Daphtary,  in  his  pamphlet 
entitled,  "  Some  Reflections  to  support  the  Hon.  Mr. 
jr.  J.  Patel's  Hindu  Marriage(  (Validity)  Bill,  "  justify- 
ing the  omission  of  these  two  essentials  of  enlightened 
marriage  legislation,  and  maintaining,  in  effect,  that 
their  removal  would  detract  from  the  purpose  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  Mr.  Daphtary  referring  to  Mr. 
Basu's  Civil  Marriage  Bill,  which  did  not  pass  into  law, 
|  observes: 

The  Hindus  are  not  willing  to  give  up  the  sacramental 
character  of  their  marriage,  or  the  religious  ritts  and  ceremo- 
nies with  which  it  is  performed.  Such  being  the  nature  of 
their  marriage,  they  cannot  reconcile  themselves  to  any  liber- 
ty for  Divorce.  They  are  in  practice  generally  monogamous. 
But  their  marriage  having  for  the  principal  object  the  getting 
of  a  sou,  to  save  them  from  a  hell,  fhey  do  not  like  to  forfeit 

'the  liberty  to  marry  a  second  wife  for  that  object.  Moreover, 

!for  the  same  reason,  as  well  as  because  it  is  the  duty  of 

■Hindu  parents  to  marry  their  children,  and  because  it  is  also 

the  religion  of  some  castes  to  marry  the  girl  before  her  puber- 
ty, they  do  not  like  a  statutory  provision  interfering  witij  this 
duty  and  this  religion,   by   limiting   the  marriage  to  poisons 

'  of  a  certain  age  only. 

After  dealing  with  the  opposition  of  orthodox  per- 
sons, Mr.  Daphtary  goes  on  to  say  :  — 

While  this  class  of  objectors  have  thus  misu  iderstood  the 

1  object  of  the  Biil  in  one  way,  the  Progressives  have  misunder- 
stood it  in  another  way.  They  say  that  the  Bill  is  imperfect 
and  suggest  additions  regarding  provisions  for  age,  previous 

.  civil  condition,  consent,  guardianship,  form  and  ceremonies  of 

I  marriage,  registration  and  divorce.  These  may  all  be  good 
provisions  in  themselves  and  they  must  have  a  place  in  civil  or 

i  Statutory  marriage  bill.  But  Mr.  Patel's  bill  does  not  provide^ 
for  a  Statutory  marriage.  It  does  uot  desire  to  interfere 
with  the  Orthodox  marriage  rite  or  desecrate  the  ancient 
sacrament.    The  Bill,  while  it  will  serve  the  Progressives  to  a 

I  great  extent  is  meint,  as  .pointed  out  abuve,  to  serve  the  Con- 
servatives and  the  ignorant  and  the  innocent,  and  it  will  not 
do  to  change  the  nature  of  the  Hindu  marriage.  All  matters 
of  age,  consent,  previous  civil  condition,  guardianship  and 
ceremonies  are  fully  settled  by  the  Hindu  law  as  it  is  practi- 
sed, and  no  doubt,  difficulty,  or  inconvenience  has  been 
caused  anywhere  on  that  account.  As  regards  the  age,  it 
may  also  be  feared,  that  if  the  bill  prescribts  an  age  below 
which  it  cannot  be  availed  of,  some  parents  or  guardians  who 
do  not  favour  the  growing  tendenoies  of  the  younger  genera- 
tions to  be  consulted  in  matters  of  their  marriage,  will  have  a 
provocation  to  harry  up  the  marriage  of  their  wards,  before 
they  attain  such  age.    Is  this  desirable?    As  regards  mono- 

u  gamy,  it  has  already  been  pointed  out  how,  in  fact,  Hindus  are 
monogan  ous,  and  second  marriage  is  thought  of  only  when 
there  is  no  child  and  on  account  of  the  religious  idea  that  the 
begetting  of  a  son  is  the  object  of  a  Hindu  marriage.  In 
many  cases,  where  the  second  marriage  is  made,  it  is  made  at 
the  instance,  or  with  the  consent  of  the  Grst  wife. 

^  We  have  made  these  lengthy  extracts  from  Mr. 
Daphtary's  pamphlet  as  the  fair-minded  reader  will  rightly 

j  suspect  us  of  travestying  his  assumptions — so  grotesque 
are  they — if  we  tried  to  state  them  in  our  own  words.  The 


first  of  these  assumptions  is  that  the  Indian  Legislative 
Council  can  create  a  sacrament  or  extend  an  ancient 
sacrament  to  purposes  which  the  bulk  of  Hindus  fervently 
regard  as  sacrilege.  If  Mr.  Daphtary's  assutnption;  is 
sound,  then  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  insertion 
of  a  clause  in  the  Rowlatt  Act  investing  it  with  sacra- 
mental qualities.  Mr.  Daphtary  may  be  satisfied  that 
a  marriage  under  Mr.  Patel's  Bill,  if  passed  into  law, 
is  a  sacrament,  but  we  doubt  if  there  will  be  many 
others  to  adopt  his  view.  The  fact  is,  whatever  Mr. 
Daphtary's  personal  opinion  may  be,  the  marriage  which 
owes  its  validity  to  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  will  owe  its  vali- 
dity to  a  statute,  and  will,  therefore,  be  a  statutory 
marriage  for  which  an  age-limit  and  the  monogamous 
principle,  Mr.  Daphtary  admits,  are  appropriate.  Mr 
Daphtary's  second  assumption,  equally  remarkable  for 
its  naivete,  is  that  '  the  conservatives  and  the  ignorant 
and  the  innocent"  are  pining  to  contract  intermarri- 
ages. We  have  never  come  across  "conservatives 
and  ignorants  and  innocents  "  of  this  type.  Talk  of 
a  man  who  marries  outside  his  caste,  in  contravention 
of  the  bed-rock  principle  of  Hindu  conservatism,^  as 
a  conservative !  Mr.  Daphtary  is  too  earnest  to  be  guilty 
of  joking  in  such  a  context.  We  must  suppose  that 
there  are  such  radical-conservatives,— 'hot  ice  and 
wondrous  cold  snow'— in  the  Aryan  Brotherhood  of 
which  Mr.  Daphtary  is  the  life  and  soul.  "All  matters," 
he  goes  on  to  aver,  "of  age,  consent,  previous  civil  condi- 
tion, guardianship  and  ceremonies  are  fully  settled  by 
the  Hindu  law  as  it  is  practised,  and  no  doubt,  diffi- 
culty or  inconvenience  has  been  caused  anywhere  on 
that  account."  In  other  words,  .the  only  defect  in  the 
Hindu  marriage  system  is  that  it  does  not  allow  of 
inter-caste  marriage!  Otherwise,  it  is  perfect!^  Mr. 
Daphtary  will  not  expect  us  to  accept  this  dictum. 
He  also  tells  us  that  there  are  parents  or  guardians 
who  do  not  favour  the  growing  tendencies  of  the 
younger  generations  to  be  consulted  in  matters  of 
their  marriage,  but  who  do  favour  the  idea  of  inter-caste 
marriages  under  the  Bill.  We  thought  the  Bill  is  in- 
tended  to  remove  certain  limitations  on  freedom 
of  choice,  that  it  was  a  measure  af  social  freedom. 
From  what  Mr.  Daphtary  says,  the  object  of  the  Bill  is 
not  to  extend  the  freedom  of  the  would-be  bride. and 
bridegroom,  but  of  their  parents  to  get  them  married  to 
whomsoever  they  choose,  irrespective  of  age,  caste  and 
previous  civil  condition.  Mr.  Daphtary's  last  and  not 
the  least  grotesque  assumption  is  that  those  who  wish 
to  marry  out  of  their  castes  will  do  so  for  the 
purpose  of  begetting  sons,  which  is  the  object  of 
a  Hindu  marriage.  The  continued  existence  of  the 
Hindu  castes  for  some  hundreds  of  years,  proves 
that  this  object  of  the  Hindu  marriage  has  not  been 
frustrated  by  the  absence  of  inter-caste  marriages. 
Census  statistics  show  that  under  the  present  marriage 
customs  more  male  children  are  born  than  female 
children.  Mr.  Patel  himself  has  never  urged  that 
his  Bill  is  conceived  in  the  interests  of  those— if 
there  are  any  such— who  believe  that  their  pros- 
pects of  progeny  is  bound  up  with  the  validating 
of  inter-caste  marriages.  Hindus  who  marry 
to  beget  sous  who  will  perform  their  fuueral 
obsequies,    the  new  moon    tarpan  and   the  annual 
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akraddh,  are  not  in  the  least  likely  to  look  at  Mr. 
Patel's  Bill.  He  may  take  that  from  us  for  a  certainty. 
Hindus  who  marry  a  second  time  even  within 
their  castes  are  rarely  actuated  nowadays  by  the 
old  motive,  and  the  rule  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
first  wife  is  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  very  few  first  wives 
nowadays  will  give  their  consent  to  a  second  marriage 
by  their  husbands.    We  received  the  following  post 

card  last  week  :«  Mr  writes  to  me  from  that  the 

 who  lately  married  .has  a  wife  living  and  that 

this  lady  and  her  father  also  knew  this  He  says  that 
such  marriages  ought  not  to  be  advertised... ..  says  that 
the  first  marriage  had  taken  place  with  the  full  and  free 

consent  of  this  I  am  writing  these  particulars  at  the 

suggestion  of  Mr.... ..and  as  this  marriage  was  noticed  in 

the  Reformer.  Yours  truly  "  We  omit  the  names. 

Several  such  cases  have  come  to  our  notice.  The  passing 
of  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  without  safeguards  as  to  age  and 
previous  civil  condition,  will  only  intensify  the  heart- 
breaking social  anarchy  which  prevails  at  the  present 
day. 

We  have  commented  at  some  length  on  Mr.  Daph- 
tary's]  observations  on  the  suggestions  as  to  incorpora. 
ting  in  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  provisions  about  an  age- 
limit  and  the  monogamous  principle,  because  as 
the  founder  of  the  Aryan  Brotherhood,  he  is  one  of  our 
distinguished  social  workers,  and  because  it  is 
well-known  that  the  Bill  has  been  drafted  by  him. 
We  trust  that  he  will  reconsider  his  opposition  to 
these  suggestions  put  forward  by  almost  every  social 
reform  organization  which  has  expressed  an  opinion 
on  the  Bill.  If  these  suggestions  are  not  accepted,  the 
Bill  will  have  no  sort  of  relation  to  the  social  reform 
movement  which  has  been  carried  on  for  nearly  a 
century.  It  is  probable  that,  like  some  others  before 
him,  Mr.  Daphtary  hopes  to  secure  orthodox  support 
by  distinguishing  his  Bill  sharply  from  the  social 
reform  movement.  If  so,  he  should  see  that  his  hope 
has  not  been  realised.  The  orthodox  people  are  no 
less  opposed  to  the  Daphtary-Patel  pseudo-orthodox 
measure  than  it  was  to  Mr.  Basu's  frankly  civil, 
marriage  one.  Indeed,  if  we  were  orthodox  Hindus 
we  would  have  had  less  objection  to  the  latter  than 
to  the  former.  Because,  while  Mr.  Basu  did  not  seek 
to  interfere  with  the  orthodox  sacrament,  Mr. 
Daphtary  wants  to  convert  what  the  Hindu 
community  regards  as  a  sacrilege  into  a  sacrament  by 
means  of  a  majority  vote  in  the  Indian  Legislative 
r(  -ouncil.  •  The  Indian  progressives  who  support  the 
Bill  in  the  Council,  including  Mr.  Patel,  would  insist 
on  the  provisions  regarding  monogamy  and  adult 
marriage  being  incorporated  in  it.  The  orthodox  will 
oppose.  If  Mr.  Daphtary  persists  in  his  attitude  of 
"  the  Bill  and  nothing  but  the  Bill  as  it  is,"  the  only 
chance  of  its  passing  is  by  getting  round  Government 
and  the  official  and  non-official  European  block. 
Even  with  these  provisions,  the  ;Bill  will  be .  an  inade- 
quate measure  ;  but  without  them,  it  will  be  positively 
harmful  to  the  cause  of  well-regulated  social 
progress.  The  Basu  Bill  is  the  thing  wanted.  Even 
Christian  Missionary  opinion,  as  voiced  in  the  Harvest 


Field,  has  come  to  recognise  this.  The  Baroda  Civil 
Marriage  Act  effects  the  object  which  the  Daphtary-Patel 
Bill  has  in  view  by  the  simple  expedient  of  doing  away 
with  the  inquisitorial  religious  declaration  required  by 
Act  IIT  of  1872  in  the  case  of  parties  who  belong  to 
the  same  religion.  The  other  provisions  of  age— limit 
and  precious  civil  oondition,  remain  untouched. 
In  all  modern  marriage  legislation,  the  religious  part 
of  the  ceremony  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the  parties, 
the  law  insisting  only  on  registration.  We  do  not 
see  why  registration  of  a  marriage  should  detract 
from  its  character  as  a  sacrament  any  more  than 
the  registration  of  births  and  deaths,  which  is 
now  compulsory  in  most  places,  does  from  the  two 
other  most  important  sacraments  in  the  life  of  a 
human  being.  While  we  must  insist  on  the  passing  of 
a  pure  Civil  Marriage  Act  with  reservations  only  as  to 
age  and  previous  civil  condition  of  the  parties,  we  can 
support  the  Dapht:iry-Patel  Bill  only  if  those  reserva- 
tions are  incorporated  in  it.  Otherwise,  holding  the 
the  views  that  we  do,  we  cannot  support  it.  We  must» 
in  fact,  strongly  oppose  it.  We  do  not  want  child 
marriage  and  polygamy  given  a  wider  license  by 
statute.  The  authority  of  caste  for  wholesome  ends  is  uot 
worth  much  at  present  but  the  Bill  as  it  stands,  will 
eliminate  it,  such  as  it  is,  withot  putting  anything  better 
its  place. 

THE  LVTR  RAO  BIIADUR  K-  VE  ERAS  A  LING  AM 
PANTULU 
(By  Mr.  Ram  Murti.) 

The  late  lamented  Rao  Bahadur  K.  Veerasalingam 
Pantulu  Garu  was  born  in  the  year  1848  and  lived 
to  the  ripe  old  age  of  72  years.  His  was  a  most 
strenuous  life  and  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his 
intellectual  vitality  to  the  last  day  of  his  career. 
The  prosperous  labours  of  his  long  life  have  filled 
all  men's  lips  with  honest  praise.  He  went  to  Mad- 
ras a  few  months  back  to  publish  the  second  part  of 
'The  Telugu  Poets' — his  monumental  work;  and  we 
learn  that  he  was  rummaging  old  archives  and  pour- 
ing over  moth-eaten  manuscripts  to  get  the  mate- 
rial. He  was  of  a  type  of  Browning's  Grammarian 
who,  whith  throttling  fingers  of  death  at  strife, 
ground  at  Grammar.  In  the  midst  of  his  assiduous 
labours,  the  aged  scholar  was  taken  away  by  influ- 
enza. 

He  was  one  of  the  greatest  protents  of  originality, 
whose  appearance  spelled  disaster  to  many  a  long- 
established  social  and  religious  custom.  He  was  a 
man  with  a  vital  faith  in  his  ideals,  faith  in  the  duty 
of  overthrowing  idols,  faith  in  the  duty  of  amelior- 
ating the  social  condition  of  women,  and  faith  in  the 
gospel  of  liberty,  fraternity  and  equality  of  man. 
How  much  lie  succeeded  in  his  ideals  it  is  for  the 
world  to  judge.  But  so  far  as  we  can  see,  he  stood 
firmly  to  his  convictions  in  the  teeth  of  all  opposi- 
tion from  his  relatives  and  friends,  like  Isvara  Chan- 
dra Vidya  Sagar  of  Bengal,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
philanthropists  and  intellectual  heroes  of  India. 
He  was  animated  throughout  his  life  by  selfless  love 
and  great  courage,  which  led  him  to  do  grim  battle 
with  the  dragon  of  custom,  from  whose  merciless 
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§aws  he  delivered  many  a  helpless  virgin-widow. 
He  feit  the  keenest  interest  in  the  joys  and  sorrows 
of  others;  and  his  days  were  filled  with  the  sweet- 
'  ness  of  unnumbered  charities.    He  was  known  to 
he  a  staunch  Brahmo  of  the  Anustanic  type,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  props  of  Brahmoism  in  the  Presiden- 
cy.   He  was  sincere  in  his  convictions  and  remain- 
ned  true  to  them  to  the  very  end.   He  was  a  redoubt- 
able social  reformer  and  was  the  high  priest  of  the 
widow-remarriage  movement.    He  was  a  great  phi- 
lanthropist, and  his  charities  were  innumerable. 
The  Town  Hall,  Ananda  Ashrama,  the  Hithakarni 
High  School,  the  Brahmo  Mandir  and  the  Public 
"Library  in  Rajahmundry,  owe  their  existence  to  his 
personal  exertions  and  the  munificence  of  his  friend?. 
He  gave  away  his  whole  property,  woith  about  Rs. 
41,000,  renounced  all  the  luxuries  of  the  world,  and 
Jived  a  hermit  life  of  self-imposed  poverty. 

As  a  writer  of  Telugu  language  he  was  the  orna- 
ment of  the  age.    He  was  a  very  prolific  writer,  and 
his  works  comprise  about  10  big  volumes  of  closely 
printed  matter.    He  was  a  poet,  dramatist,  essayist, 
caricaturist,  novelist  and  miscellaneous  prose  wri- 
ter.   By  no  other  writer  of  the  age  was  Telugu  prose 
written  with  such  sweetness,  elegance,  grace  and 
facility.    He  had  the  remarkable  gift  of  compres- 
sing large  ideas  into  the  shortest  space,  with  lucid 
terseness.    His   poetic    diction,  too,  is  highly  re- 
fined and  exquisite;  and  some  of  his  verses  are  jew- 
els four  lines  long  that  on  the  stretched  forefinger 
of  time  sparkle  forever.    His  wit  is  always  bright, 
and  his  humour  delicate.    He  had  a  fine  turn  for 
satire;  but  his  charity  forbade  him  to  retaliate  upon 
"his  detractors  in  their  own  unkind  and  ungenerous 
manner.    He  veiled  his  attacks  in  pleasant  raillery, 
tempered  his  sharpness  with  delicious  humour,  and 
as  a  rule  kept  himself  within  the  bounds  of  propriety. 
The   greatest  of  his  works  and  the  greatest  Telugu 
work  of  the  age  is  'The  lives  of  the  Telugu  posts', 
over  which  he  must  have  spent  many  laborious 
months,  aye,  years.   With  infinite  care  he  sifted 
all  the  procurable  evidence,  and  determined  in  a 
highly  satisfactory  manner  the  respective  periods 
of  the  poets.    It  is  mainly  to  his  mighty  efforts  that 
several  of  the  poets  owe  their  resurrection.  His 
selections  from  their  works  are  always  typical  and 
admirable,  and  his  criticism  is  invariably  luminous 
and  judicious. 

Tennyson  contemplating  the  glory  to  which 
Arthur  Hvdlam  would  have  attained,  had  he  lived 
Jto  ripe  old  age,  says — 

"  All  the  train  of  bounteous  hours 
Conduct  by  paths  of  growing  powers, 
To  reverence  and  the  silver  hair; 
Till  slowly  worn  her  earthly  robe, 
Her  lavish  mission  richly  wrought, 
Leaving  great  legacies  of  thought. 
Thy  spirit  should  fail  from  off  the  globe. 
These  high  hopes  of  the  poet  we  see  amply  ful- 
filled in  the  life  of  the  late  Rao  Bahadur  K.  Veera- 
Salingam  Pantulu  Guru. 

May  the  departed  soul  of  this  illustrious  man,  in 
"that  immortal  region  of  Light  and  Love,  have  peace 
and  blessedness  for  ever  and  for  ever. 


SOME  NEEDS  OF  KANARA  l. 
(Br  S.  G.  AVariy.) 


The  needs  of  Kanara,  as  of  any  other  district,  are 
many  and  various.    Nit  of  all  these,  shall  we  have  to 
speak  here,  bnt  of  those  few  and  peculiar  to  Kanara, 
which  being  more  or  less  constitutional,  reqnire  to  be 
immediately  attended  to,  in  order  to  stop  these  tend- 
encies which  retard  the  progress  ol  the  district. 
Pressure  on  Land 
We  have  first  to  observe  that  82  per  cent  of  the 
total  area  of  Kanara  is  ander  forest  and  only  18  per 
cent  is  cultivable  area.    As  a  result  of  this  the  pres- 
sure on  land  is  extremely  high;  the  density  of  popula- 
tion per  square  mile  of  the  cultivable  area  being  7^2, 
and  the  proportion  of  agricultural  population  per  1000 
of  district  population  beiug  674,  the  population  sup- 
ported by  agriculture  alone  ou  each  sqnare  mile  of 
cultivable  area  comes  to  487.    If  we  work  out  figures 
in  the  same  manner  (or  each  district,  we  find  that 
the  pressure  ou  laud  iu  Kmara  is  the  highest  in  the 
presidency,  the  average  tor  the  presidency  beiug  only 
j.97  aft  against  4S7  iu  Kauara.    It  seems  Government 
have  Leen   very  well  apprised  of  this  fact,  for,  in 
their  reply  to  the  interpellation  of  the  Hon'ole  Mr.  P. 
A.  Desai  in  the  last  session  of  the  Legislative  Couucil 
they  say: — "  The  facts  recorded  in  Chapter  1,  of  Vo- 
lume VII  Part  1,  of  the  Report  ou  the  Census  of  In- 
dia for  161 1  indicate  that  the  population  depending 
on  agriculture  is  larger  per  square  mile  of  cultivable 
area  in  the  Kanara  district  thiu  in  any  other  district 
of  the  presidency".    Now  the  question  arises,  how 
it  is  that  such  an  abnormally  large  proportion  of  the 
population  fiuds  its  subsistence  ou  the  soil.    It  can- 
not be  said  that  the  soil  in  Kiuara,  is  of  an  excep- 
tionally high  qnality.    Those  who  live  and  cultivate 
the  lands  in  Kanara,  know  full  well  what  kind  of  soil 
it  is  aud   i£  any  official   confirmation  is  required, 
one  has  only  to  turn  to  Kanara  Gazetteer,  where  he 
will  find  it  statel  that  the  soil  is  quite  ordinary.  No 
doubt  stories  are  told  of  the  rich  spice-gardens  oE 
Kanara,  but  they  are  extremely  limited  iu  area,  be- 
ing iu  fact  about  6  per  ceut  of  the  whole  cultivable 
area,  and  it  appears  they  are  not  so  well  cultivated 
now  as  they  used  to  be  formerly,  most  of  the  owners 
having  been  involved  in  debt,  and  also  because  of  the 
slump  in  the  prices  of  their  produce  due  to  want  o£ 
export  facilities.    Nor  cau  it  be  said  that  Kanara. 
has  escaped  any  of  those  obstacles  to  sncctSjful  agri- 
culture which  are  prevalent  in  other  districts.  The 
indebtedness  of  the  Kanara  ryot  is  proverbial.  As 
to  the  excessive  subdivision  and  fragmentation  of  hol- 
dings, the  district  affbrls  very  many  examples,  the 
evil  iu  (act  being  quite  common.    The  Commissioner 
S.D,in  the  Land  Revenue  Report  for  1916-17,  re- 
marks, that  in  Kanara  survey  numbers  are  being 
split  up,  and  a  very  typical  case  of  this  nature  regar- 
ding survey  numbers  1  to  40  of  Uppiapatana  in  Knuita 
taluka,  h  >s  been  mentioned  and  elaborately  commented 
upon  by  Hon'ble  Mr.  Keatinge  in  his  exhaustive  paper 
on  the  size  of  Laud- holdiugs  iu  the  Bombay  Presiden- 
cy-   Again,  the  evil  of  absentee-landlordism  cau  ba 
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said  to  be  prevailing  in  Kanara  to  a  greater  extent 
than  elsewhere. 

It  cannot  also  be  said  that  the  methods  of  agricul- 
ture, are  in  any  respect  superior  to  those  prevading 
elsewhere.  If  it  were  so,  folly  one-third  of  the  cnl- 
tivable  area  of  the  district,  would  not  be  nnder  fallow. 
A  large  fallow  area  if,  according  to  Dr.  Mann,  "al- 
ways a  sign  of  backward  agricultural  methods,  of 
insufficiency  of  maunre,  and  general  ly  of  inadequate 
cultivation/'  If  then  all  these  explanations  fail  are 
we  to  suppose  that  the  population  always  remains 
half-starved  and  half-fed,  aud  that  there  is  chronic 
famine  in  Kanara?  Without  coming  however  to  any 
such  definite  conclusion  of  an  unpalatable  character 
it  is  sufficient  for  us  for  the  present  to  admit  that  the 
situation  is  serious  and  demands  immediate  atteutio  • 

The  remedy  to  this  state  of  things  is,  in  the  words 
of  Professor  Gilbert  Slater,  to  stop  starving  the  agri- 
cultural Department  and  to  stop  starving  the  Iudus- 
stries  Department.  The  liberal  provision  of  5  lacs 
in  the  Budget  for  the  Industries  Department,  in  the 
very  next  year  of  its  creation,  is  a  welcome  sign  of 
the  earnestuess  ot  Government,  and  the  appointment 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  Bell  as  the  Director  of  Industrie?,  leaves 
no  donbt  of  their  intention.  We  have  every  gronud 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Brll  will  achieve  the  same  success 
in  bis  department  which  Mr.  Eubank  has  achieved 
in  the  Cooperative.  It  should  be  Mr.  Bell's  first 
duty  to  institute  inquiries  into  the  industrial  condi- 
tions of  those  places  wbire  the  pressure  on  land  is 
un-bearably  high,  with  a  view  to  resuscitate  and  re- 
vive those  small  and  cottage  industries  especially, 
which  will  give  diversity  of  occupation  to  the  cul- 
tivators and  so  far  relieve  the  burdensome  pressure  on 
land. 

As  regards  Agricultural  Department,  it  is  only 
feeling  its  way  even  at  this  late  hour.  Not  nntill  Rs. 
15,000  from  the  Edward  Memorial  Fund  collected  in 
Ka  uara,  were  granted  to  Government  for  the^  purpose, 
could  the  Department  see  its  way  to  open  an  experimen- 
tal farm  at  Kumta.  I  believe  non  official  help  to  Gov- 
ernment is  given  in  Kanara  rn'ore  ungrudgingly  and  to 
agreater  extentthan  elsewhere.  Still  things  aremnch 
behind  what  they  should  be.  The  want  of  a  veteri- 
nary  surgeon  for  the  coast-talnkas  is  yet  to  be  supplied. 
Effective  measures  for  the  increase  of  food-production 
have  yet  to  be  adopted.  Agricultural  education  to 
the  cultivators  in  the  district  itself,  has  yet  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  More-over,  the  Agricultural  and  1  evenne 
Departments  are  reqnired  to  put  their  heads  together 
and  work  hand  in  baud,  to  res- tore  to  the  agriculturists 
of  Kanara,  those  forest  privileges  which  were  so  ruth- 
lessly taken  away  by  the  Forest  Department  and 
which  have  been  the  life-blood  of  agriculture  in  Kana- 
ra from  time  immemorial.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
-owing  mainly  to  the  tfforts  of  Mr,  Tapper  the  present 
Collector,  some  privileges  have  been  temporarily  res- 
tored as  a  first  installment  with  promise  of  a  more,1 
It  is  entirely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  people' 
of  Kanara  that  this  wise  policy  introduced  by  Mr. 
TopptT  shonld  be  continued  even  with  greater  libera- 
lity. Impartial  critics  cannot  but  think  that  the 
solution, tvolyed  by  Mr.  Tupper,  best  -reconciles  the 
interests  of  agriculture  and,  fqre§t,  •  whatevtr  short- 
sighted depait mental  zeal  may  gay  to  the  contrary. 


MISS  HELEN  KELLER'S  MESSAGE  TO 
INDIAN  WOMEN. 


The  current  number  of  the  Lai  Bagh  Chronicle 
published  by  the  Isabella  Thoburn  College,  Lucknow, 
prints  two  letters  from  Miss  Helen  Keller,  the  well- 
known  American  lady,  to  the  women  of  India.  We 
print  below  the  second  and  longer  of  the  two  : 

March  11th,  1919, 
Dear  Giuns  op  the  Isabella  Tkobukn  Coi.i.egjs, 

Miss  Robinsin  has  written  to  me  about  you  and  the  work 
you  are  doing,  and  at  her  reqnest  I  am  sending  you  copies  of 
my  books.  They  will  tell  you  that  I  too  h  .d  to  work  hard 
f';r  an  education  under  exceptional  disadvantage*-  My  sout 
h<vi  to  transmigrate,  as  it  were,  from  a  fettered  body  fall  oF 
(Wkncs*,  to  a  new  self,  illumined  with  the  light  of  the  spirit- 
Your  difficulties  are  not  qnite  the  same  as  mine  •  but  there- 
is  such  ft  bond  between  us  springing  from  lives  of  constant 
effort  aud  struggle  that  I  feel  a  strong  impuUi  to  write: 
to  yon. 

Girls  and  women  of  India,  I  am  touched,  thrilled,  by  the; 
courage  witb  which  you  are  working  for  an  education  '.hit 
shdl  widen  your  opportunities  and  extend  the  field  of  your 
activities.  Nothing  weighs  down  human  spirit  like  the- 
deep-rooted  prejudice  of  a  long-established,  mighty  society,, 
and  lo,  Bfier  un'.old  centuries  of  silence  and  suppression,  you 
arc  breaking  through  the  barriers  of  convention  that  holi 
you  back  from  your  human  heritage.  I  rejoice  with  you  irt 
the  vision  of  new  life,  thought,  and  power  that  is  opening 
btfore  you.  Surely  something  divine  within  you, — the  voico 
of  the  gracious' Lite-giver, — is  calling, '  urging  you  to  rise  to* 
new  heights  (if  womanhood,  and  the  winds  of  God  are  bearing 
you  onward. 

You  »re  just  emerging  from  a  position  as  bard,  as  unfor- 
tunate as  any  race  of  women  was  ever  in.  Therefore  your 
work  and  jour  final  triumph  shall  be  a  peculiar  and  beautiful 
inspiration  to  all  womankind.  Women  everywhere  need  the* 
encouragement  of  your  example  and  you  need  them  in  your 
struggle  for  emancipation.  Then  go  fearlessly  along  the  high 
ways  of  knowledge,  insisting  that  all  gates  of  opportunity- 
shall  be  thrown  open  to  you,  never  turn  back  until  you  and 
your  children  and  all  India  are  fiee.  Remember  the  people- 
of  India  alone  can  truly  develop  India's  greatness,  and  women, 
alone  can  free  themselves  from  conditions  that  have  from  time 
immemorial  thwarted  their  God-given,  high  inspirations^ 
cramped  their  souls.  There  is  nothing  fanatical  about  your 
c'aim  for  social  rehabilitation.  You  are  but  following  the 
claim  that  a  lofty  spiritual  conception  of  life,  your  inheritance 
from  the  ages,  has  planted  in  your  hearts.  You  are  disen- 
tangling your  minds  from  the  clogging  material  world  an  i 
reaching  up  to  a  womanhood  based  on  thought,  glorified  by 
soul. 

In  demanding  higher  education  jou  are  but  asserting  your 
rights  as  human  beings.  You  have  a  right  to  start  your  life 
untrammeled  by  customs  aud  traditions  the  world  ia  rapidly 
oul-growing,  a  right  to  work  without  the  fetters  and  reproach 
cf  inferiority,  to  which  woman  has  been  subjected.  Yon  have 
a  right  to  seek  success  in  fields  of  usefulness  that  you  choose- 
yourself,  a  right  to  succeed  or  fail  as  human  beings,  unham- 
pered by  laws  and  customs  from  which  men  are  exempted. 

But  you  have  not  only  rights,  you  have  responsibilities. 
You  have  as  ^ital  an  interest  in  building  up  the  nation  as 
your  brother?,  and  it  is  your  duty  to  foster  a  higher  civilizi- 
tion  in  your  country.  Upon  you  India's  welfare  and  happiness 
depend.  Magnificent  tasks  await  you  at  every  step' of  your 
advance.    And  your  first  reqaireiteut  for  success  is  education^ 
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'not  merely  conventional  education  but  the  sort  of  education 
that  will  acquaint  you  with  the   fundamental  causes  of  exis- 
"ting  institutions  and  enable  you  to  work  out  the  right  princi- 
ples of  social  development.    These  studies  may  seem  to  some 
of  you  quite  outside  of  woman's  sphere;   but  in  reality  they 
i.are  interwoven  throughout  the  warp  and  woof  of  your  domes- 
j  tic  life,  and  unless  you  study   them,  you  cannot  shake  your- 
feelf  free  from  the  wornout  social,  economic  Biid  political 
;  vestures  of  the  past  that  have  clothed  you  with  ignorance, 
slavery,  sorrow,  and  widowhood  of  soul  and  body. 

The  more  you  read  and  study,  the  more  clearly  you  will 
perceive  that  the  forces  which  retard  human  progress  are 
ignorance,  poverty,  the  rule  of  race  by  race,  class  by  class, 
and  sex  by  sex,  and  it  is  these  foes  we  are  all  fighting,  and 
ifcbese  are  the  foes  that  must  be  overcome  before  the  world  can 
be  liberated  and  enlightened. 

«  .  I  have  read  that  one  of  your  sages  dreamed  that  he  saw 
imankind  on  a  journey;  and  fiist  he  saw  them  enquipped  with 
fbit  and  curb,  and  the  reins  were  of  iron  and  went  back  to  a 
band  of  iron.    Then  he  dreamed  that  men  were  led  by  invisi- 
ble threads  that  came   from  the   brain,  and  were  held  by  an 
unseen  hand.    Now  the  first  state  was  the  dominion  of  force 
that  we  are  throwing  off,   the   second  is  the  reign  of  intelli- 
gence and  brotherhood  in  which  we  shall  find  our  new  free- 
j  dom. 

Through  you,  girls  and  women  of  India,  a  new  India  shall 
rise,  stroDg  and  glad  to  take  its  place  among  the  nations  of 
me  world.  Through  your  devoti  in  and  spiritual  strength 
shall  the  new  womanhood  of  the  Orient  grow  and  blossom, 
and  the  myriads  of  young  souls  still  buried  in  ignorance  be 
'brought  forth  into  the  light  of  the  divine  presence. 

I  shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  progress,  and  have 
faith  in  your  courage   to  succeed.    Wishing  you  everything 
'jgcod  and  beautiful  in  your  noble  struggle  upwards, 

I  am, 

Your  friend, 
Het.en  Keller. 

FIRST  G  AN  JAM  TBEISTIO  CONFERENCE. 

j  (From    a  Correspondent). 

From  the  first  time  iu  our  Presidency  and  also  probably 
lor  the  first  time  in  the  whole  of  India  a  district  Theietic 
Conference  was  held  in  Ganjam  at  Aska  during  this  month, 

(  50  delegates,  men  and  women,  were  registered.  Mr.  T. 
Ramaswami,  Lecturer,  City  College,  Calcutta,  presided.  Mr- 
K.  Kalianaswamy,  District  Munisiff  was  Chairman,  Recep- 
tion Committee.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Subhu- 
krishniah,  P.  Narasimha  (Guntur),  Visvanadker  (Cuttack), 

j  A.  Somanadham  (Pithapore),  Mahendra  Patnaik  (Calcutta), 
J.  V-  Narayna,  N.  Jagannadh  Rao,  I.  Sanyasirazu,  N.  Nara- 

1  yanamurti  (last  4  from  Berhampore),  B.  Nageswararau  (Icha- 

'  pore),  K.  Ranjp.murthi,  W.  Venkatachalam  and  others  of  Aska. 
Mrs.  Devaki  Bai,  and  Srimati  Sundaramma  also  addressed 

'  the  assembly.  Mr.  Balakrishnarao  Brahma  Missionary  offered 
prayers.  The  subjects  dealt  with  were  'Social'  equality' 
'Social  Service',  'Worship',  'Sadhm'  etc.  The  Conference 
sermon  was  on  'the  Good  and  the  Pleasant'  by  Mr.  P.  Nara- 
simhan.  Addresses  were  in  English,  Telugu  and  Oriya. 
There  was  one  single  resolution  to  carry  on  the  Conference 

j  work  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  A  standing  committee 
was  formed.  Messrs.  I.  Sanyasiraju  and  J.  V  Narayana 
were  appointed  Secretaries.  The  conference  was  invited  to 
Berhampore  for  the  next  year.  There  were  2  Nagar  Sankirt- 
tans,  men  and  women  went  in  procession  singing  devotional 
songs.  There  were  2  Harikathas  on  'RamMohanRoy '  and 
•Dayakai'  by  Mr.  Somanadhanan.    One  poor  feeding  wai 

I  given  where  over  200  were  fed.    One  good  feature  was  that 

Telngus  and  Oriyaa  heartily  co-operated  to  mike  the  con- 

[  ference  a  success. 
R 
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AUSTRALIAN  WOMEN  ON  THE  POSITION 
OF  INDIAN  WOMEN  IN  FIJI. 

The  Women's  Service  Guild,  Western  Australia, 
has  for  its  objects  to  support  from  the  standpoint  of 
women,  many  movements  to  protect,  defend  and  up- 
lift humanity;  to  be  loyal  citizens  of  State,  Com- 
monwealth and  Empire,  to  seek  public  good  ancf 
not  personal  advantage  to  educate  women  in  social 
and  economic  questions,  and  to  educate  women  on 
the  moral,  social  and  economic  disadvantages  of  the 
use  of  alcohol  as  beverage,  with  the  object  of  se- 
curing prohibition  during  the  war  and  the  period  of 
demobilisation. 

Mrs.  Jaijee  J.  Petit,  has  received  the  following  letter  from 
the  Guild. 
Dear  Sister, 

Your  very  kind  letter  of  February  10th.,  accompanied  by  a 
parcel  of  valuable  books  for  our  library,  has  been  very  greatly 
appreciated  aud  we  beg  to  thank  you  most  heartily  for  your 
beautiful  offering. 

We  have  had  further  communications  to  3 1st.  March,  from 
Sydney,  from  the  Hun,  Secretary  of  the  Committee  to  deal 
with  the  Social  and  Moral  conditions  of  Indian  Women  in 
Fiji.  She  state3  that  a  petition  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Governor  in  Fiji  which  embodied  the  six  reforms  as  suggest- 
ed at  the  conclusion  of  Miss  G  >rnham's  report  of  her  investi- 
gations in  Fiji,  and  a  seventh  clause  to  the  effect  that  a 
man's  wages  be  made  sufficient  to  maintain  a- home  in  order 
that  his  wife  is  not  forced  to  work  in  the  plantations,  had 
been  added.  The  Petition  also  contains  the  Hospital  Scheme 
of  Dr.  Kate  Knowles,  B.  S.,  London,  who  has  had  eleven 
and  a  half  years  experience  in  India,  which  emphasises  the 
extreme  importance  of  immediate  appointment  of  a  medical 
women  (I)  To  take  charge  of  the  women's  in  and  out  patients 
department,  (2)  To  inaugurate  a  school  for  native  dhais  (who 
thall  be  offered  scholarships  to  cover  expences  while  in 
training),  these  dhais  to  be  available  for  use  iu  scattered  dis- 
pensaries whether  government  or  missionary. 

We  realise  that  the  united  action  that  the  organised  women 
hare  taken  throughout  Australia  on  this  question  has  been 
one  of  the  biggest  united  effort  to  gain  social  and  moral  re- 
form, and  paves  the  way  for  further  Commonwealth  effort  in 
other  directions.  We  are  so  interested  to  hear  of  the  work 
of  your  Couucil  of  Women  of  the  Bombay  Presidency,  and 
trust. you  will  keep  us  in  touch  with  the  work  that  you  are 
doing.  This  time  of  transition  through  which  we  are  passing 
to  gain  social  re-adjustmeut  brings  with  it  many  difficulties, 
and  the  members  of  our  organisation  are  hoping  to  do  their 
little  share  in  this  state  to  uphold  the  principle  that  woman. 
ho:d  shall  be  equally  included  in  the  r:-building. 

With  heartfelt  greetings  to  all  your  members 
We  beg  to  remain^ 

Yours  sincerely, 
(sd)  Bersie  M.  Rischhietb,  President. 
(Rd)  N.  Stidworthy,  Hon,  Secretary. 


THE  BANK  OF  INDIA  LIMITED. 

The  Net  Profit  of  the  Bank  of  India  Limited,  for  the  half 
year  ended  30th  June  1919,  including  the  sum  of  Rs, 
42,692-11-11  brought  forward  amounts  to  Rs.  5,91,780-9-9. 
The  Directors  have  resolved  to  declare  an  ad-interim  dividend 
at  Rs.  3/-per  share,  that  is  at  the  rate  of  Twelve  per  cent 
per  annum,  free  from  Income  Tax,  on  the  paid  up  Capital  of 
50  lacs,  which  will  absorb  Rs.  3,00,000/-,  and  to  carry  the 
balance  of  Rs.  2,  91,780-9-9  to  the  next  aexmut. 
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THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  NEW  GERMANY. 


In  the  March  number  of  the  Fomightly  Review 
Mr.  William  Harbutt  Dawson,  whose  books  on 
modern  Germany  are  among  the  best  informed 
<©n  the  subject,  writes  a  sympathetic  article 
f>n  the  constitution  of  modern  Germany.  He 
stigmatises  as  ungenerous  and  unjustifiable  the 
doubts  that  have  been  thrown  upon  the  bona  fides 
of  the  German  Constitution-makers,  He  outlines 
as  under  the  main  features  of  the  draft  constitution. 

The  draft  constitution  of  Weimar  makes  a  clean  sweep  of 
the«ntire  paraphernalia  of  the  past  semi-absolutism.  To  day 
there  are  still  monarchs  in  Germany,  but  no  monarchies,  ant 
the  constitution  takes  that  great  fact  as  its  basic  postulate- 
There  is  no  ambiguity  about  these  opening  words  :  "  all  State 
power  is  ve=tad  in  the  Germaa  people."  The  constitution 
presumes  a  federated  Germany,  but  the  federation,  though 
still  called  by  the  name  Empire,  is  to  hare  a  republican  basi*. 
In  apportioning  representation  in  the  Central  Legislature 
of  the  future  short  work  is  to  be  made  of  the  old  territorial 
."boundaries.  These  are  r'eelared  to  be  dynastic  ai.d  artificial, 
and  it  is  held  that  they  must  not  ba  allowed  to  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  mure  rational  division  of  the  federal  area. 
Accordingly  it  is  proposed  that  the  New  Germany  shall 
consist  (  I  a  series  of  *'  Free  States  ",  each  having  at  least  two 
Million  inhabitants.  As  all  but  five  of  the  twenty-five 
•exiting  StateB  (disregar.ling  Alsace-Lorraine)  have  less  than 
that  population,  it  follows  that  a  good  deal  of  adjustment  will 
be  necessary.  In  order  to  make  impossible  the  domination 
<of  Frussh  in  the  federation,  it  is  proposed  to  divide 
that  kingdom  into  seven  parts,  several  of  them  to  be  amalga- 
mated with  adjoining  territories.  Each  of  these  Free  States 
is  to  be  governed  by  a  single  Chamber,  to  which  the 
Government  will  be  directly  responsible,  not  in  the  old 
%ma]  way,  but  Iri  a  fall  Parliamentary  sense. 

The  new  machinery  of  federal  government  Is  to  consist 
©f  a  President  and  a  Legislature  of  two  Cbambeis,  forming 
together  the  Reichstag.  The  Upper  Chamber,  or  House  of 
States  (Staatenhaus),  is  to  consist  of  seventy  delegates  elected 
hj  the  State  Diets,  not  more  than  one-third  falling  to  any 
tone  State— another  provision  aimed  at  Prussian  domination — 
and  the  Lower  Chamber,  or  "  Feople's  House  "  (Vollcshaus) 
of  433  deputies  (or  421  without  A'sacc-Lorraine),  on  the 
l)a§ is  of  one  deputy  for  every  150,000  inhabitants,  according 
to  the  census  of  1910.  Election  in  both  casts  is  to  be  for 
three  years,  the  original  duration  of  the  Imperial  Diet 
Sbefore  the  period  was  extended  to  five  years  in  1888.  In 
addition  there  may  be  an  Imperial  Council  (Reichsral), 
forming  a  sort  of  nexus  between  the  Central  Executive  and 
the  State  Government3.  The  historical  student  will  not  fail 
to  notice  the  analogy  offered  by  such  a  federal  Legislature 
to  those  proposed  by  the  ill-fated  constitution  of  the  Frank- 
fort National  Assembly  of  1848-9  and  the  Prussian 
*»  Union"  constitution  of  1850.  The  suffrage  is  to  be 
universal  (manhood  and  womanhood),  the  qualifying  age  being 
«duced  to  twenty,  and  voting  is  to  be  secret,  as  at  present 
while  effect  is  to  be  given  to  the  principle  of  proportional 
^presentation.  The  idea  is  that  disagreements  between  the 
two  Chambers,  or  between  the  President  and  the  Chambers, 
shall  be  decided  by  referendum  a  cumbrous  method  upon 
which  an  improvement  will  no  doubt  be  found  before  the 
<$T&h  constitution  has  been  long  under  discussion, 

Upcn  the  method  of  the  President's  election  whether  by 
the  general  body  of  voters  mediately  as  iu  America,  or  by  the 
dirtct  jopular  vote  as  in  Switzerland,  or  by  the  Chambers 


as  in  France — the  authors  of  the  draft  constitution  are 
understood  to  have  an  open  mind,  though  the  Swiss  precedent 
appears  to  be  preferred.  It  is  proposed  that  he  shall  hold 
office  for  seven  years  at  a  time,  but  provision  is  to  be  made 
for  his  deposition  before  the  expiration  of  that  term,  should 
he  cease  to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Legislature.  His 
powers  are  far-going.  He  will  promulgate  all  laws,  without 
exercising  a  veto  on  them,  a  limitation  which  applied  equally 
to  the  ex-Emperor.  He  will  represent  the  Empire  in 
international  relations,  snl  will  enter  into  alliances  and 
other  treaties  with  foreign  Powers  in  the  Empire's  name  I 
but  war  is  to  be  declared  and  peace  concluded  in  virtue  of 
laws,  and  it  is  also  provided  that,  when  a  League  of  Nations 
has  been  formed,  all  treaties  concluded  with  members  of  the. 
League  will  require  the. assent  of  the  Diet. 

The  President's  greatest  responsibility,  however,  relates 
to  the  formation  of  the  Ministry.  There  will  be  a  Chancellor 
as  heretofore,  but  while  he  will  exercise  a  general  direction 
of  policy  he  will  henceforth  be  one  of  a  Cabinet  of  Ministers, 
each  independently  responsible  for  his  own  Department. 
While  the  President  will  personally  appoint  the  Chancellor* 
he  will  appoint  the  other  Ministers  on  the  latter's  nomination,, 
which  was  practically  Bismarck's  way  with  the  first  Emperor.. 
Nevertheless,  both  Chancellor  and  Ministers  must  from 
first  to  last  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  popular  Chamber,  andi 
if  that  confidence  is  withdrawn  from  any  one  of  them  he  must 
resign. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  stipulation  essential  to  any  syetem  of 
Parliamentary  government  deserving  of  the  name,  but  there 
is  no  disguising  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  effective 
application  in  Germany.  The  chief  of  these  obstacles  are  the 
multiplicity  of  parties,  the  fact  that  most  parties  will  pall 
different  ways,  the  excessive  dectrinarianism  of  evory  one  of 
them,  and  the  critical,  unaccomodating,  disruptive  tendency, 
of  the  German  spirit,  which  has  been  responsible  for  so  much* 
steri  ity  in  political  life  in  the  past.  Hence  it  is  to  be- 
feared  th it,  unless  German  politicians  have  learned  better  by 
bitter  txperienc,  there  will  always  be  a  danger  of  Ministers 
being  overturned,  or  at  least  outvoted,  by  capricious  or 
acoid  mtal  combine  tions  on  gide  issues^ 

Oi  e  feiture  of  the  new  German  Ministerial  system  which 
h&%  been  forshadowed  is  of  special  interest,  and  will  encourage 
those  of  us  whose  reverence  for  the  British  Parliamentary 
system  is  a  tribute  to  its  antiquity  of  more  than  to  its  efficiency.. 
In  speculating  a  year  a-o  upon  the  lines  which  a  German* 
democratic  system  of  government  might  be    expected  to 
follow,  I  hazarded  the  prediction  that  Germany  would  never 
be  so  unwise  as  to  abandon  her  belief  in  the  expert  more 
neaded  in  the  sphere  of  political  government  than  in  any- 
other,  jet  so  seldom  seen  there— and  tba-t  in  devising  any 
new  consitutional  arrangements  Bhe  might  be  expected  to  go 
to  her  t\  ell-tried  and  singularly  efficient  system  of  municipal 
government.     That  system  is  practically  government  by 
experts,  wh°,  though  chosen  by  the  representative  assemblies, 
are  not  in  all  cases  members  of  them,  and  hold  office  fur  a  term 
of  years  (  as  a  rule  twelve  )  subject  to  re— election  at  the 
will  of  their  masters.     Commenting  upon  this  suggestion  im 
Neue  Rundschau,  Dr.  Preass  said  there  was  •*  much  to  be 
said  for  it.  "    The  principle  has,  in  fact  been  recognised  io 
his  draft  constitution,  for  the  new  German  Ministers  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  members  of  the  Diet,  though  they  mast 
possess  its  confidence,  and  iudividual  Ministers  may  resign  or- 
be  removed  without  the  rest  ceasing  to  hold  offiice.    It  is  not 
difficult  to  see  that  a  syste:n  of  government  by  experts  is  here 
adumbrated,  and  that  the  futnre  German  Cabinets  may  be 
recruited,  in  part,  from  the  outside.    The  experiment,  if 
endorsed  at  Weimar,  will  be  watched  with  great  interest.  Ex. 
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1  Oriente  luz  !  Wonderfnll,  indeed,  it  would  be  if  the  o'der 
Western  democracies  were  one  day  to  learn  wiser  methods  of 

'government  from  a  country  which  but  yesterday  was  a 
byward  for  all  that  in  political  life  was  backward  and 
reactionary.  Ptrsoually  I  believe  that  a  modified  system 
of  government  by  experts  will  work,  aud  work  well,  in 
Germany;  whether  it  would  sucneei  equally  or  at  all  in 

'  this  country  may  be  questionable,  for  the  fact  has  to  be  faced 
that  while  Germans  worship  the  expert',  we  as  a  nation  loathe 

'  his  very  name. 

j  The  range  of  functions  and  howers  which  it  is  proposed 
to  assign  to  the    federal    jurisdiction  is  substantially  as 

,  under  the  old  Empire,  though   in  regard  to  sone  questions 

W  larger  latitude  is  to  be  claimed.  Thus  the  railway 
system  is  to  be  federalised  —  again  a  pnject  of  1848, 
which  Bismarck  vainly  tried  to  carry  out  in  the  seventies  ; 
national  defence  is  to  be  entirely  centralised,  so  that  the 

m  reserve  rights,  "  of  the  States  in  relation  thereto  will 
disappear;  the  separate    diplomatic    representation  which 

'was  allowed  to  the  secondry  States  when  they  joined  the 
Empire  in   1871  is  to  be  abolished— a  change  which  will 

'make  it  possible  for  Great  Britian  to  be  respresented  in 
Germany  for  the  future  by  a  single  diplomatic  embassy  instead 
of  several  as  hhherto  ;  there  is  to  be  some  attempt  at  the 
federal  regulation  of  the  churches  and  the  schools  ;  there  is  a 
special  article  intended  to  protect  the  peculiarities  of  small 
nationalities  ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that  the  new  Empire  is  to 
exercise  wider  poweis  of  taxation,  as  is  inevitable  in  view  of 

1  the  enormous  actual  and  contingent  liabilities  which  have 
been  taken  over  from  the  bankrupt  regime. 

Such  in  outline  is  the  constitution  which  has  leen  put 
forward  as  the  charter  of  a  democratic  Germany.    It  is 

f  unlikely  that  it  will  pass  without  vehement  debate  aud  math 
alteration,  though  no  space  remains  wherein  to  give  the 
reasons  why.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  in  the  interest 
of  the  cause  at  stake,  that  the  Weimar  National  Assembly 
will  not  repeat  the  blunder  of  its  precursor  of  Frankfort  aud 
unduly  waste  its  energies  upon  a  superfluity  of  talk  and 
criticism.  Germany  for  the  present  is  politically  off  the 
rails,  and  untill  she  gets  back  to  the  track  there  can  be  no 

,  possibility  of  progress  in  any  department  of  her  national 
affairs. 

Mb.  G.  A.  NATE6AN  ON  THE  PRESENT 
SITUTION. 

Mr.  G.  A.  NateBan,  writts  iu  the  Indian  Review,  Madras, 
of  which  he  is  Editor :  The  Rowlatt  Legislation  may  be 

''forgotten.  Mr.  Gandhi's  share  in  it  may  be  forgotten  t<  o. 
But  we  venture  to  assert  that  some  of  the  measures  adopted 
in  the  Punjab  to  put  down  the  disturbances  thtre  will  not  be 
forgotten,  unless  the  Government  of  Ind:a,  without  any 
further  delay,  insist  on  putting  a  break  on  some  at  least  of 

I  Sir  Michael  O'Dwytr's  actions.  We  do  not  pretend  to  know 
the  exact  situation  in  the  Punjab.    We  will  tven  grant  that 

[  the  situation  theie  warranted  the  intruduction  of  martial 
law  ;  but  we  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  several  of  the  orders 
and  measures  adopted  by   Lt.  Col.    Frank  Johnson  in  hi» 

I  tfforts  to  put  down  the  disturbance?.  One  is  amazed  to 
read  in  the  papers  some  of  these  orders  and  ordinancei. 
Even  in  times  of  panic  the  dropping  of  bombs  from  aeroplanes, 
and  euch  measures  as  those  adopted  regarding  students, 
•hop-keepers,  owners  if  care,  carriages  and  bicycle?,  and  the 

|  wholesale  arrest  of  leading  citizens  without  trial  or  without 

f  a  .public  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  BUuh 

\  drastic  measures  cannot  be  lightly  accepted  as  steps  necessary 

j  for  public  safely. 
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We  instance  in  particular  the  whipping  of  persons  in  the 
publio  streets,  an  act,  which  is  now  admitted  by  the  authori- 
ties. It  is  revolting  to  the  sense  of  civilised  humanity  and 
we  are  not  surprised  that  two  noble  Englishmen  have 
publicly  protested  against  it.  It  is,  as  the  Indian  Social 
Reformer  has  rightly  described  it,  "  a  flagrant  measure  of 
insult  and  outrage  to  Indian  citizenship,  a  6in  against  Indian 
manhood,  irrespective  whether  the  victims  are  petty  shop 
keepers  or  menial?,  as  the  military  authorities  allege.  "  We 
write  all  this  not  in  anger  but  in  Borrow  and  humiliation  -  for 
we  cannot  reconcile  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  after  the  glori- 
ous achievements  of  Great  Britain  in  the  War,  and  the  gallant, 
splendid  and  self-sacrificing  manner  in  which  India  had 
rallied  to  the  cause  of  the  Empire,  when  the  whele  world  is 
ringing  with  joy  that  a  new  era  of  liberty,  a  nobler  and  truer 
conception  of  freedom  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  deliberations 
of  the  Peace  Conference,  that  in  India  where  the  cry  for 
equality  of  status  with  British  citizenship  all  over  the  world 
is  the  battle  cry  of  all,  Indian  citizens  should  be  whipped  in 
public  streets  even  under  a  regime  of  martial  law.  We 
sincerely  deplore  the  recent  outrages  that  have  disgraced  tha 
fair  name  of  India.  We  cannot  help  deploring  too  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  possible  for  H.  E.  Lord  Chelmsford  the 
joint  author  of  the  great  Reform  Scheme,  "to  assert  his 
authority  as  superior  even  to  martial  laws  "  and  Bternly  set 
his  face  against  the  adoption  of  measures  which  even  Briti- 
shers will  be  loth  to  defend. 

May  we  add  one  word  more.  According  to  all  accounts 
Sir  Michael  O'Dwyer's  «  strong  rule  '  is  in  a  great  measure 
responsible  for  all  the  bitterness  of  feeliig  and  the  sudden 
revolt  against  authority  which  expressed  itself  in  many  un, 
desirable  forms.  In  place  of  the  martial  law,  deportations 
and  internments  we  would  suggest  an  easier  remedy  for  pro- 
moting the  peace  of  the  province.  Let  Sir  Michel  O'dwyer 
be  requested  to  bid  goodbye  to  the  Punjab  as  early  as  possible 
and  his  successor,  towards  whom  we  are  assured,  there  is  a 
feeling  of  friendliness  aud  respect,  be  requested  immediately 
to  resume  charge.  Let  thera  be  a  thorough  and  impartial 
enquiry  into  all  that  has  taken  place  in  that  unhappy  province. 
Let  the  embargo  on  the  newspapers  be  removed. 

Indeed  every  effort  must  be  made  to  regain  the  confidence 
and  trust  of  the  people.  For  the  words  of  the  Chinese 
philosopher  uttered  centuries  ago,  are  as  true  to  day  as  ever — 

A  disciple  of  Confucius  inquired  on  one  occasion  what  was 
essential  in  the  government  of  a  country  ;  Confucius  answerd 
"There  must  be  sufficiant  food  for  the  people,  an  efficient 
army,  and  confidence  of  the  people  in  their  rulerB." 

•'But-'  asked  the  disciple  then,  "if  we  were  compelled  to 
dispense  with  one  of  those  three  things,  which  one  of  them 
should  go  first?1' 

••Dispense  with  the  army,''  replied  Confucius. 

*•  But  still,''  tl  e  disciple  went  on  to  ask,  lt  if  one  were 
compelled  to  dispense  with  one  of  these  two  things  remaining 
which  one  of  them  should  go  first? ' 

•'Dispense  with  the  food,"  replied  Confucius,  " for  from 
of  old  men  have  died  •  but  without  the  confidence  of  the 
ptople  in  their  rulert  there  can  be  no  Governmeut? 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MATKIMONIaL. 

Wanted: — An  accomplished  and  educated  widow 
of  any  Caste  to  marry  a  Brahmin  widower  in  decent 
position.  For  other  particulars  please  apply  to  X 
C/o  The  Indian  Social  Reformer,  Bombay. 
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justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest  1  will  not  equivocate  1  will  not 

William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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NOTES. 


Tampering  with  the  Cuftency.   It   was  stated  in 
the  papers  trie  other  day  that  the  question  of  sub- 
shtuting  nickel  pieces  lor  the  present  silver  quarter 
rupees  and  half  rupees,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
Anna,  pieces,  is  under  consideration.    We  earnestly 
hope  that  before  any  step  is  taken  in  this  direction, 
the  fullest  enquiry  will  be  made  in  India.  The 
currency  habits  of  a  people  are  among  their  most 
deep-rooted  habits ;  and  we  much  fear  that  the 
public  mind  has  been  a  good  deal  unsettled  by  the 
ftequent  meddling  with  the  moneys  to  which  it  has 
become  habituated.    The  example  of  England  or 
America  or  even  Japan  is  not  of  much  practical  use. 
Even  in  regard  to  these  countries,  one  sees  protests 
in  the  economic  journals  against  the  undue  ex- 
pansion of  paper  money.   There  was  such  a  protest 
in  a  recent  Economist  against  the  excessive  use  of  the 
printing  press  in    Canada  to    provide  additional 
volumes  of  currency.    The  Indian  people's  passion 
for  gold  and  silver  dates  from  time  immemorial, 
and  it  is  an  aphorism  in  sociology  that  no  social 
habit  or  institution  can  be  assumed  to  be  irrational 
Without  very  minute  enquiry.    In  fact,  it  must  have 
had  seme  good  reason  tor  its  origin  though  that 
reason  might  have  ceased  to  operate.    The  Indian 
woman's  fondness  for  jewellery  is  a  staple  topic  ot 
ridicule  by  foreigners  who  do   not  know  that  this 
fondness  cloaks  an  economic  necessity.   The  Indian 
woman's  jewels  are  her  own  absolute  property  ac- 
cording to  custom  and  law  in  all  Hindu  communities 
throughout  the  country,  and  they  are  perhaps,  the 
only  property  which  is  severely  protected  by  public 
sentiment  from  the  covetousness  of  collaterals.  A  hus- 
band  or  father  or  brother  who  wishes  to  secure  for  his 
wife,  daughter  or  sister,  an  economic  reserve  of  some 
sort  against  emergencies,  therefore,  perforce,  choos- 
es this  form  of   investment.   We  are,  of  course, 
writing  of  the  conservative  masses,  and  not  of  the 
town-living  intelligentsia  who  have  other  means  of 
providing  for  their  womankind.   To  the  ryot  in  the 
I    village  the  rupee  was  for  many  years  not  merely 
the  medium  of  exchange  (or  even  not  so  much  a 
medium  of  exchange)  but  also  a  convenient  means  of 
obtaining  a  certain  quantity  of  standard  silver  for 


making  jewels,    So  also,  the  sovereign.    Since  clos- 
ing the  mints  to  silver,  Government  have  deprived 
the  ryot  (  among  other  things  )  of  this  convenience, 
and  he  feels  it.    The    sovereign  is  unobtainable. 
Gold  and  silver  cannot  be  imported  into  the  country 
except  by  Government.    Instead  of  the  free  circul- 
ation of  the  precious  metals  in  the  shape  of  conis 
on  which  Indian  social  life  has  been  based  for  cen- 
turies, people  are  now  called  upon  to  accept  nickel 
coins  and  paper  currency.    And  Sir  James  Meston 
preaches  to  the  people  from  the  heights  of  Simla  on 
the  necessity  of  unlearning  their  ingrained  currency 
habits.    We  do  not  say  that  these  habits  are  not 
wasteful,  though  we  do  not  think  they  are  so  absurd 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  as  our  bureau- 
cratic economists  would  have  us  think.    But  we  do 
say  that  a  good  deal  more  of  constructive  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  work  must  lie  to  the  credit  of 
the  Administration  than  at  present,  before  it  is  entitl- 
ed to  call  upon  its  subjects.without  serious  detriment 
to  its  credit,  to  change  the  currency  habits  of  many 
generations.    We  were  taught  in  our  school-boy  days 
to  regard  Mahomad  Taghlak  as  a  mad  man  because, 
among  other  freaks  of  his,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
to  compel  his  subjects  to  accept  pieces  of  stamped 
leather  as  the  money  of  the  realm.    In  these  days, 
Mahomed  Taghlak  would  be  honoured  as  a  great 
currency  reformer.     We  entirely  agree  with  the 
sensible  suggestion  of  Mr.  J.A.  Wadia  in  his  last 
letter  to  the  Times  of  India  with  a  slight  modifica- 
tion.   He  says,  let  us  have  the  mints  freely  open  to 
silver  or  gold  freely  admitted    into  the  country. 
We  say,  we  should  have  both.    It  passes  our  com- 
prehension in  whose  interests  Government  maintain 
the  prohibition  against  the  free  incoming  of  gold. 


Shocking  Sentences.   The  Amritsar  and  Lahore 
martial  law  tribunals  have  pronounced  judgments. 
Mr.  Mahomed  Bashir  has  been  sentenced  to  death; 
Dr.  Saiftuddin  Kitchu,  Satyapal,  Anubhav  Anand, 
Dina  Nath,  Gurubaksh  Rai,  Ghulam  Mahomed  and 
and  Abdul  Aziz,  all  of  Amritsar,  have  been  sentenced 
to   transportation  for    life.   In  Lahore,  Messrs. 
Harkishan  Lai  and  Duni  Chand,  Barristers  at  Law, 
Mr.    Rambhuj   Dutt,  pleader  of  the  High  Court, 
Mota  Singh  and  Moulvi  Allah  Din  have  been  sentenced 
to  transportation  for  life  and  confiscation  of  property. 
Judging  from   the  summaries   of  charges  against 
some  of  these  gentlemen,  it  is  not  easy  to  believe 
that  their  convictions  are  just.    We  do  not  wish, 
however,    to    express  an   opinion  on  the  point 
in  the  absence  of  the  judgments  in  the  cases.  The 
sentences,  it  will  be  generally  agreed,  are  shocking 
in  their  severity  and  we  are  glad  that  Sir  Narayan 
Chandavarkar  and    Sir    Dinshah    Wacha  have 
promptly  telegraphed  to  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
praying  for  a  mitigation  of  them.    We  see  from  the 
Khalsa  Advocate,  the  only  Indian  paper,  from  the 
Punjab,  conducted  in  English,  which  we  get,  that 
Sir  Edward  Maclaglan  has  been  endeavouring  to 
temper  strength  with  judgment.  Orders  have  been 
issued  by  the  Punjab  Government  with  a  view  to 
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prevent  the  institution  of  fresh  prosecutions  in 
connection  with  the  recent  disturbances  except 
under  the  special  sanction  of  the  District  Magistrate. 
It  has,  moreover,  been  decided  that  persons  in 
possession  of  articles  looted  from  the  Amritsar  Bank 
on  April  loth,  will  not  be  prosecuted  if  the  articles 
are  delivered  up  within  a  reasonable  time,  unless 
there  is  reason,  in  the  opinion  of  the  District 
Magistrate,  to  believe  that  that  the  persons  concern- 
ed were  themselves  participators  in  the  attack  on 
the  Bank.  Instructions  have  also  been  issued  that 
sentences  of  forfeiture  of  property  pronounced  by 
the  Courts  in  connection  with  tne  disturbances 
should  not  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  persons  who 
are  not  assessed  to  income-tax,  or  who  do  not  pay  a 
land  revenue  of  Rs  50  or  over  per  annum.  Other 
cases  also  are  to  be  reported  for  orders.  We  learn 
from  our  contemporary  that  an  order  has  been 
passed  to  protect  tne  interests  of  those  who  were 
dependant  on  persons  whose  property  is  under  order 
of  confiscation.  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy  has 
done  a  kindly  act  by  reducing  the  sentence  on  Mr. 
Kalinath  Ray  to  one  ot  three  months'  imprisonment. 


Mr .  Horniman's  Explanation-    It  will  be  in  the 
recollection  01  our  readers  tnac  commenting  on  Mr. 
Montagu's   defence  in  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Mr.  Horniman's  deportation,  we  said  we  should 
reserve  judgment  till  we  knew  what  Mr.  Horniman 
himself  had  to  say  on  the  point  about  solt-nosed 
bullets.    Friday's  Bombay  Chronicle  printed  Mr. 
Horniman's  letter  to  the  Manchester  Guardian  and 
candour  compels  us  to  say  that  it  is  not  a  Satya- 
grain's  explanation  so  far  as  the  principal  charge 
against  him  is  concerned,  though  politically  it  may 
pass  muster.  Mr.  Horniman  says  :  "Except  so  far  as 
a  telegram  appeared  in  the  Bombay  Chronicle  from 
a  responsible  correspondent    stating  tnat  bullets  of 
a  certain  type  had  been  picked  up  in  the  streets  of 
Delhi  after  the  firing  on  the  crowd,  will  you  allow 
me  to  say  that  there  is  no  truth  in  any  of  tne  state- 
ments," in  Mr,  Montagu's  justification  of  the  deporta- 
tion ?    The  allegation  published  in  the  Chronicle 
went  much  beyond  what  Mr.  Horniman  represents 
it  to  have  done.    It  ran  thus  :  "  The  latest  evidence 
proves  that  soft-nosed,  solid  nickel  tube  and  velopex 
bullets  were  used.    Buck  shot   is  admitted  by  the 
authorities,   but     bullets  collected  from  varions 
quarters  prove    the    above  facts.    I  myself  saw  a 
mushroomed  bullet  extracted  from  a  brick,  which 
appeared  to  be  a  velopex  bullet.    Similarly,  I  have 
seen  hollow  soft-nosed  bullets  and  also  solid  ones. 
In  short,  deadly  ammunition  have  been  used."    It  is 
clear  that  the  correspondent,  realising  no  doubt  that 
he  was  making  very  serious  allegations  which  the 
Editor  might  hesitate  without  fuller  enquiry  to  pub- 
lish, did  his  best  to  force  the  latter's  hands  by  asse- 
verating he  had  seen  this  and  that.   There  are  such 
correspondents  and  they  are  a  regular  nuisance  to 
editors.    The  very  vehemence  of  tne  correspondent 
should  have   put    an  experienced    editor  like  Mr. 
Horniman    on  his  guard  against  giving  currency  to 
these  charges  without  the  fullest  confirmation,  We 
cannot  believe  that  if  he  had  been  shown  it  before- 
hand Mr.Horniman  would  have  assented  to  its  pub- 
lication. The  very  attempt  to  attenuate  it  into  a  mere 
allegation  of   having     picked  up  a  certain  type  in 
the  streets  after  firing,  proves  this.    It  is,  theretore, 
surprising    that   when  he  received  the  categorical 
retutation  of  the  Government  oi  India,  he  did  not 
seize  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  relieve  his  paper 
of  the    responsibility  of  such  an  odious  allegation. 
A  simple,    straghtlorward    avowal    that  a  grave 
mistake   had     been   allowed  to  occur,  and  that 
he  regretted  it  deeply,  wouid  have  served  better  to 
exonerate   him  with    the  public,  whether  or  not 
with  Government. 


Sir  Sankaran  Nair's  Successor.     Sir  Sankaran 
Nair  left  Simla  on  the  8th  instant,  and  will  hand 
over  charge  of  Education  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment ot  India  at  Madras.    This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  his  successor  (whose  name  has  not  yet 
been    announced)    will    be    waiting    for  him  at 
Madras,  as  the  handing-jver  can  be  done  by  letter 
or  telegram.    A  Press  message  from  Simla  adds  that 
it  is  strongly  rumoured  in  Simla  that  Sir  Claude  Hill 
on  return  from  leave  will  take  over  the  portfolio  of  the 
Education  Department  and  an  Indian  gentleman  of 
proved  experience  ani  administrative  ability  will 
succeed  him  in  the  Revenue  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment.   Sir  Claude  Hill  is  the  most  liberal-minded 
member  of  the  Government,of  India.  Nevertheless, 
we  feel  that  it  is  a  retrograde  step  not  to  have  an 
Indian  in .  charge    of  the    Educational  portfolio. 
The  Hindu  hints  that  Sir  M.  Visvesvaraya  is  likely 
to  be  the  Indian  gentleman  of  proved  administrative 
ability  who  will  be  put  in  charge  of  revenue  and 
agriculture,  while  Justice  thinks  Mr.  A.  R,  Banerjea 
is  a  suitable  candidate.    Sir  Abbas  Ali    Baig  may 
also  be   said  to  be  an  Indian  gentleman  of  proved 
administrative  ability,  besides  being  a  Mahomedan, 
a  consideration  our  contemporaries  have  overlooked. 
He  has  served  a  full  term  as  member  of  the  India 
Council  and  has  since  preierred  to  stay  in  London. 
He  recently  contributed  a  vigorous  letter  to  a  London 
paper  on   Indian  constitutional    reform.    And  he 
is  a  Bombay  man,  and  this  is  the  turn  of  Bombay. 


Prospects  of  the  Reform  Bill:  The  attempt  of 
the  Sydenhamites  in  Parliament  to  pack  the  Joint 
Committee  with  reactionary  peers  met  with  a 
severe  rebuff  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  original 
motion  being  carried  by  336  to  23  votes.  What- 
ever else  the  Indo-Britisli  Associates  may  be,  they 
are  not  Parliamentarians,  or  they  would  not  have 
courted  such  a  staggering  defeat.  The  Committee 
consists  of  Lord  Selborne  (Chairman),  Lord  Crewe, 
Lord  Sinha,  Lord  Middleton,  Lord  Sydenham,  Lord 
Islington,  Mr.  Montagu,  Sir  Henry  Craik,  Sir 
J.  D.  Rees,  Mr  T.  J.  Bennett,  Captain  Ormsby  Gore 
Mr.  Spoor  and  Sir  Donald  Maclean.  Private, 
advices  from  London  agree  that  the  opposition  has 
little  chance,  neither  can  much  be  expected  to  be 
added    to  what  there  is  in  the  Bill. 


An  English  Engineer's  views  on  the  Indian  Situa- 
tion:   Mr.  Aitred  Dickenson  M.  Inst.  C.E.  wno  was 
for  several  years  consulting  Engineer  of  the  Tata 
Hydro  Electric  Company,  concludes  a  letter  to  the 
Daily  News  (London)  on  the  Indian  situation,  with 
the  lollowing  observations  the  truth  of  which  will  be 
acknowledged  by  every  one  who  has  an  insight  into 
the  present  situation:   "Whether  the  Indian  Em- 
pire is  lost  to  us,  or  made  the  brightest  jewel  in  the 
British  Crown,  depends  upon  the  measure  of  reform 
now  conceded  to  her.    If  Parliament  is  wise,  it  will 
support  and  pass  into  law  the  Reform  Bill  of  Mr. 
Montagu  ;  if  this  happens,  the  Indian  who  counts 
will  support  the  Britisn  Crown,  and  the  future  good 
government  of  India  and  her  co-operation  with  this 
country  will  be  secured.    If  that   Bill  does  not  be- 
come law,  or  unless  a  some  substantial  measure  of  re- 
form be  now  granted,  the  responsibility  for  what 
may  follow  will  be  great.    For  ten  years  I  have  been 
developing  one  of  tne  largest  engineering  projects  in 
India.    Tnis  has  brought  me  into  the  closest  touch 
with  all  classes  of  Indians,  from  the  coolie  to  the  mer- 
chant princes,  and  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest 
there  is  a  demand  for,  and  determination  to  obtain, 
greater  political  freedom.    I  believe  that  if  reforms 
are  not  conceded,  a  very  grave  position  will  be 
created." 
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INDIANS'  RIGHTS  IN  THE  TRANSVAAL. 


Young  India  has  thonght  it  necessary  to  enter  into 
n  elaborate  explanation  with  reference  to  oar  casual 
eference  last  week  to  Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta's  stron  gly- 
e\d  objection  to  the  part  of  the  South  African  agree- 
nent  or  compromise  whereby  the  right  of  the  Union 
Government  to  discriminate  against  fresh  Indian  im- 
Qigrants-it  matters  little  whether  legally  or  adminis- 
ratively— was  conceded,  they,  on  their  part,  under- 
aking  to  protect  the  vested  interests  acquired  by 
ndians.  We  intended  it  rather  as  a  posthumous 
ribute  to  Sir  Pherozesbah's  wonderful  prescience 
ban  as  a  criticism  of  the  agreement,  which,  even  if. 
lertinent,  would  at  this  date  be  altogether  valueless. 
Ve  cannot,  however,  agree  to  our  contemporary's 
minion  that  restriction  of  fresh  immigration 
s  something  altogether  apart  from  the  present 
Mack  on  trading  and  property  rights.  Mr.  Patrick 
)nncan,  whom  Indian  Opinion  names  first 
,mong  the  best  friends  of  Indians  in  the  Union 
Parliament,  speaking  in  support  of  the  present 
Jill  said  that  it  was  an  unpleasant  task  that  they 
rere  asked  to  perform,  but  it  was  justified  on  the 
;ronnd  that  European  and  Asiatic  civilisation  conld 
tot  live  side  by  side  with  advantage  to  either.  "  There 
ami  be  some  demarcation,"  he  added  "and  in  drawing 
H  line,  they  should  do  so  in  a  clear,  firm  and  certain 
?ay,  in  order  to  inflict  the  least  possible  amount  of 
mrshness."  In  other  words,  the  restriction  of  fresh 
immigration  and  the  squeezing  out  by  oppressive 
aws  of  such  Indians  as  have  already  acquired  a  domi- 
lie  in  the  Union,  are  part  and  parcel  of  a  single 
>olicy.  Both  are  means  devised  {:  to  get  rid  of  the 
[ndian,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Graumann,  "because 
lis  presence  here  was  inimical  to  the  best  interests 
)f  the  European  community."  If  we  accept  the 
ilaim,  in  whatever  manner,  that  South  Africa  is  to 
)e  a  white  man's  country,  it  seems  to  us  that  we  do 
lot  place  ourselves  in  the  strongest  position  to  pro- 
,est  against  such  iniquitous  measures  as  the  present 
Asiatics'  Land  and  Trading  Amendment  Bill.  For 
mr  part,  we  are  not  prepared  to  acquiesce  in 
;he  claim  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever. 
Every  part  of  the  world  which  the  white  man 
las  colonised  was  or  is  inhabited  by  a  coloured  people. 
South  Africa  is  pre-eminently  so.  The  unjust  treat- 
ment of  Indians  by  the  Transvaal  Republic  was  one 
)f  the  causes  officially  given  for  the  Boer  war.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  in  his  reply  to  the  Independence  Depu- 
;ation  of  the  National  Party  of  South  Africa  pointed 
)nt  that  the  native  population  wished  to  remain 
svithin  the  British  Empire.  Of  all  preposterous 
claims,  that  of  South  Africa  to  be  an  exclusively 
white  man's  land  is  the  most  preposterous. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  reflections  by  our  con- 
temporary's unexpected  difficulty,  and  not  because 
they  are  material  to  the  Asiatics'  Land  and  Trading 
Amendment  Bill.     Moreover,    that    or  any  other 


measure  dealing  with  the  position  of  Indians  in  any 
of  the  self-governing  Colonies,  has  to  be  considered 
now  in  the  light  of  the  resolution  and  discussions  in 
the  Imperial  Conference,  which  supersede  all  special 
and  particular  agreements  arrived  at  in  any  parti- 
cular colony.  The  policy  accepted  unanimously  by 
the  Imperial  Conference  is  embodied  in  the  following 
resolution  passed  at  the  sitting  on  the  24th  July 
1918:— 

The  Imperial  War  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  effect 
should  now  be  given  to  the  principle  of  reciprocity  approved 
by  Resolution  22  of  the  Imperial  War  Conference,  1917. 
In  pursuance  of  that  Resolution  it  is  agreed  that:— 

1.  It  is  an  inherent  function  of  the  Government  of  the 
several  communities  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  including 
India,  that  each  should  enjoy  complete  control  of  the  compo- 
sition  of  its  own  population  by  means  of  restriction  on  immi- 
gration from  any  of  the  other  communities. 

2.  British  citizens  domiciled  in  any  British  country,  in- 
cluding India,  should  be  admitted  into  any  other  country  for 
visits,  for  the  purpose  of  pleasure  or  commerce,  including 
temporary  residence  for  the  purpose  of  education.  The  condi- 
tions of  such  visits  should  be  regulated  on  the  principle  of 
reciprocity,  as  follows:-— 

(a)  The  ri«ht  of  the  Government  of  India  is  recognised  to 
enact  laws  which  shall  have  the  effect  of  subjecting  British 
citizens  domiciled  in  any  other  British  country  to  the  same 
conditions  in  visiting  India  as  those  imposed  on  Indian  desi- 
ring to  visit  such  country. 

(b)  Such  right  of  visit  or  temporary  residence  shall,  in 
each  individual  case,  be  embodied  in  a  passport  or  written 
permit  issued  by  the  country  of  domicile  and  subject  to  vise 
there  by  an  officer  appointed  by  and  acting  on  behalf  of  the 
country  to  be  visited,  if  such  country  so  desires. 

(c)  Such  right  shall  not  extend  to  a  visit  or  temporary 
residence  for  labour  purposes  or  to  permanent  settlement. 

(8)  Indians  already  permanently  domiciled  in  the  other 
British  countries  should  be  allowed  to  bring  in  their  wives 
and  minor  children  on  condition  (a)  that  not  more  than  one 
wife  and  her  children  shall  be  admitted  for  each  such  Indian, 
and  (b)that  each  individual  so  admitted  shall  be  certified  by 
the  Government  of  India  as  being  the  lawful  wife  or  child  of 
such  Indian. 

The  Conference  recommends  the  other  questions  covered 
by  the  memoranda  presented  this  year  and  last  year  to  the 
Conference  by  the  representatives  of  India,  in  so  far  as  not 
dealt  with  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs  of  this  Resolution,  to 
the  various  Governments  concerned  with  a  view  to  early 
consideration. 

In  the  memorandum  referred  to  in  the  fourth  partof 
the  resolution,  Lord  Sinha  had  summarised  the  most 
pressing  grievances  of  Indians  in  the  colonies.  The 
larger  part  of  it  was  taken  up  with  the  grievances  of 
Indians  in  the  South  African  Union.  Four  of  them 
were  specifically  mentioned,  tradiug  licenses,  parlia- 
mentary and  municipal  franchise,  ownership  of  land 
in  Transvaal,  and  railway  regulations.  With  regard 
to  trading  licenses,  it  was  pointed  out  that  owing  to 
the  tendency  to  transfer  the  control  of  licenses  from 
the  Government  to  municipalities,  Indian  traders 
were  left  at  the  mercy  of  their  European  rivals,  and 
it  was  urged  that  the  remedy  was  to  give  the  fullest 
right  of  appeal  in  all  cases  of  refusal  of  lioenses  to 
the  Provincial  Division  of  the  Supreme  Conrt— on 
questions  of  fact  as  well  as  of  procedure.    As  regards 
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the  prohibition  of  ownership  of  land  in  the  Transvaal, 
which  is  a  relic  of  the  old  Republican  regime,  Lord 
Sinba  urged,  as  we  mentioned  last  week,  that  it  should 
be  repealed  by  Parliament,  on  the  grounds  that  it  tends 
to  foster  insincerity  on  all  sides,  to  deprive  Indians  of 
some  of  the  elementary  rights  and  responsibdites  of 
citizenship,  which  are  not  denied  even  to  the  aboriginal 
natives  and  other  non-  Asiatic  coloured  peoples  of  the 
Province,  and  which  are  possessed  by  Indians  in  the 
coast  Provinces,  especially  in  Natal,  where  the  bulk 
of  the  Indian  population  of  the  Union  is  to  be  found. 
"Transvaal  Indians,"  it  was  added,  "  ought  not  to  be 
compelled  to  regard  themselves  as  possessing  an  in- 
ferior status,  in  this  respect,  to  their  compatriots  resi- 
dent in  the  coast  Provinces,  and  such  a  statute  as 
Law  8  of  1885  is  an  anachronism,  and  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  modern  legislation." 

It  is  a  refinement  of  cruelty  that  the  present  Bill 
which  prohibits  the  formation  by  Indians  of  private 
companies  to  own  land  and  the  issue  of  trade  licenses  to 
Indians,  has  been  proposed  by  a  Select  Committee 
which  was  appointed  to  investigate  the  grievauces  of 
Indians.  Even  the  Kruger  regime  did  neither  of 
these  things.  Indians  were  not  allowed  to  own  land 
individually,  but  they  could  do  so  and  have  done  so 
as  private  companies.  This  has  been  stigmatised  as  an 
evasion  of  the  law,  but  there  is  conclusive  evidence  that 
this  was  not  the  case  and  that  the  Indians  were  only 
exercising  a  right  allowed  them  by  the  law.  Lord 
Sinha's  statement  in  the  memorandum  that  the  practice 
of  holding  land  in  the  name  of  private  companies  had 
grown  np  since  1914  is  evidently  based  on  inade- 
quate data,  for  Mr.  Alexander,  who  made  one 
of  the  best  speeches  in  the  Assembly,  asserted 
that  when  the  Gandhi-Smuts  agreement  of  1914 
was  concluded  there  were  existing  companies  of 
Asiatics  holding  land.  The  two  new  prohibitions  are 
so  entirely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the 
resolution  passed  and  the  speeches  made  at  the  last 
Imperial  Conference,  as  to  suggest  that  the  extreme 
party  in  the  Transvaal  is  trying  hard  to  get  its 
worst  prejudices  embodied  in  the  law  before  General 
Smuts  returns  to  the  country  from  Europe.  The 
Indian  community  in  South  Africa  are  also  evidently 
of  this  view,  as  Indian  Opinion  urges  that  this  legis- 
lation should  not  be  proceeded  with  until  General 
Smut's  return.  We  can  only  explain  the  fact,  men- 
tioned by  Indian  Opinion,  that  even  our  best  friends 
in  the  Union  Parliament  support  the  Bill,  as  being  due 
to  their  fear  that  that  is  their  only  chance  of  prevent- 
ing a  more  drastic  law  being  rushed  throngb  by  the 
extremists.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India's  duty  is  plain.  They  should  strongly 
protest  against  the  Bill  and  bring  the  whole  weight 
of  their  influence  to  bear  upon  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  have  the  Bill  vetoed,  now  that  it  has 
passed  all  stages  in  the  Union  Parliament.  They 
should  also  take  steps  at  once  to  carry  out  a  practi- 
cal suggestion  put  forward  in  the  Sinha  memorandum 
presented  to  the  Imperial  Conference.  In  order  to 
enable  the  South  Alrican  Union  Government  to  deal 
with  Indian  problems  impartially  and  promptly,  Lord 


Sinha  suggested  as  a  first  step  the  provision  of  a  con- 
venient  agency  by  which  Indian  grievances  can  be 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  local  Government  autho- 
rities. He  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  local 
agent  of  the  Indian  Government  at  Pretoria,  as  likely 
to  be  an  advantage  both  to  the  Indians  in  South 
Africa  and  the  South  African  Government  which  has 
to  deal  with  them.  We  would  improve  upon  this 
excellent  idea  to  the  slight  extent  of  suggesting  that 
the  Government  of  India's  agent  should  be  an  Indian. 
Our  review  of  the  position  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that,  while  a  strong  expression  of  opinion  in  India 
will  strengthen  the  hands  of  Government  here  aud  in 
England,  it  should  not  be  hastily  assumed  that  no- 
thing better  than  the  present  Bill  can  be  expected 
at  the  hands  of  the  Union  Government.  We  should 
remember  that  we  have  now  with  us  the  entire 
strength  of  the  authentic  opinion  of  the  Empire,  which 
South  Africa  cannot  disregard.  On  the  other  hand, 
intern perateness  of  word  or  action  on  our  part  is 
likely  to  estrange  this  great  asset  on  which  we  should 
mainly  rely  for  solving  our  problems.  We  cannot 
be  always  invoking  the  Imperial  Government  to  inter, 
vene,  without  making  both  ourselves  and  the  Impe- 
rial Government  odious  in  the  eyes  of  our  sister 
Dominions.  More  than  that,  we  can  best  help  the 
Imperial  Government  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  on 
South  Africa  by  comporting  ourselves  in  a  manner 
which  will  enhance  and  strengthen  the  excellent 
feeling  towards  India  which  was  so  strikingly  demon- 
strated at  the  last  Imperial  Conference. 


EDUCATION  IN  BARODA. 

(1)  The  Baroda  Administration  Report,  1917-18. 

(2)  The  Baroda  Library  Movement,  by  Mr.  Kndalkar. 

(3)  Memorandum  on  a  University  for  Baroda,  bj 
Professor  P.  Seshadri. 

It  is  sad  to  read  of  the  set-back  to  education  in 

the  Baroda  State  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  plague 

and  scarcity  in  1917-18.    The  death  rate  rose  to  4C 

per  mille  as  against  26  in  the  previous  year,  and 

as  against  a  birthrate  of  30  in    the    same  year 

Almost  all  the  schools  in  the  State  had  to  be  closed 

for  periods  varying  from  two  to  six  months.  About 

90  schools  had  to  be  permanently  closed.    There  was 

a  decrease  of  about  13,0U0  in  the  number  of  scholars. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  decrease  in  the  numbet 

of  scholars  in  English  teaching  schools  was  confined 

to  Anglo- Vernacular  (Middle)  Schools  and  to  tke 

higher  primary  standards   in  aided   schools.  The 

College  and  the   High  Schools  for  boys  and  girls 

showed,  on  the  other  band,   an  increase,   and  the 

latter  a  striking  increase.    The  adverse   effects  oil 

plague  and  famine  are  seen  at  their  worst  in  primary 

education,  and  especially  in  that  of  girls.  The  expendi-: 

ture  on  English  as  well  as  primary  eduoation  showed 

an  increase  over  that  of  previous  years,  a  proof  thati 

the  falling-off  in  the  number  of  scholars   was  in  nc; 

wise  due  to  retrenchment,  as  was  the  case  in  some  other 

parts  of  the  country.    The  Baroda  Educational  system 

is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  in  India.  This  is  not  tc 

say  that  it  is  perfect  in  all  its  parts.    But  it  certainly 
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takes  into  acconnt  and  seeks  to  provide  for  all 
aspects  of  education,  physical,  intellectual,  industrial, 
aesthetic,  ethical  and  religion?.  The  system  bears 
the  impress  of  a  single  mind  profoundly  con- 
vinced of  the  value  of  edacation  as  a  mea'is  of 
.raising  the  people,  and  restlessly  anxious  to 
mould  a  system  which  will  help  to  develop  and 
to  satisfy  the  whole  of  human  natnre.  The  edacation 
of  girls  is  a  strong  feature  of  the  Buroia  system.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  scheme  of  schools  for  the 
■  depressed  classes  is  an  institution  for  teaching 
Sanskrit  with  a  view  to  provide  priests  from  among 
these  classes.  The  education  of  the  forest  tribsis 
progressing,  and  it  is  noted  in  the  Administration 
Teport  as  one  of  the  most  significant  achievements  of 
the  schools  for  these  tribes  that  some  of  the  teachers 
are  the  products  of  these  very  schools. 

Colleges  and  schools,  however,  are  not  the  only 
means  on  which  Baroda  relies  for  the    spread  of 
"knowledge  and  enlightenment  amoug  the  people.  It 
has  inaugurated  a-  system  of  libraries,  certainly  the 
"best-organised  in   India.    Mr.  J.  S.  Kudalkar,  the 
Curator  of  State  Libraries,  has  compiled  an  interesting 
acconnt  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  Central 
Library  Department  ot  the  State,  illustrated  with  many 
-excellent  photographs  of  town  and  village  libraries. 
The  Central  Library  in  Baroda,  organised  by  Mr 
Borden,  an  American  library  expert,  has  six  sections  : 
the  newspaper  reading  room,  toe  circulating  or  lend- 
ing branch,  the  Sanskrit  branch,  a  children's  section,  a 
ladies' section,  aud  a  reference  section.  The  children's 
section  is  a  very  pleasing    one.    The  ladies'  section 
does  not  mean  that  women  are  considered  ineligible 
to  read  all  the  books  which  men  may  read,  but  only 
that  special  facilities  are  provided  for  their  conven- 
ience.   The  Sanskrit  section  contains  copies  of  many 
.rare  works  found  in  ancient  Jain  bhanclars.  In  addition 
to  these  sections,  there  is  a  librarians'  training  depart- 
ment attached  to  the  library.    The  popular  idea  of 
a  librarian's  functions  is  not  a  very  exalted  one.  But 
■it  is  an  erroneous  idea.    A  trained    and  scholarly 
librarian  is  more  akin    to  a  professor  than  to  the 
counter-jumper  with  whom  he  is  identified  in  the 
.popular  mind.    So  far  as  we  know,  Baroda  provides 
■the  only  institution  in  India  for  training  librarians. 
The  district  and  village  libraries,  aud  the  travelling 
libraries,  carry  this  great  movement  of  culture  into  the 
remote  parts  ot  the  Maharaja's  dominions.  Reference 
to  the  newspaper  reading  room  in  the  Central  Library 
in  Baroda,  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  rather  naive  observa- 
tion in  the    Administration  report,  in  the  section 
headed  the  Press  Report  office.    "  The  criticisms  o£ 
Government  measures  by  the  Baroda  press,"  we  read, 
''were  generally  well-balanced  and  induced  by  a  sense  of 
public  duty".  Nevertheless,  it  is  remarked:  "Comments 
and  criticisms  made  in  the  foreign  papers  seem  to  be 
mnch  more  valuable,  being  written  by  disinterested  men 
and  by  neutral  parties."    Comments  by  disinterested 
men  have,  no  doubt,  their  value,    but    only  sub- 
jects of  the  State  know  where  the  shoe  pinches,  and 
it  is  only  an  indigenous  press  that  can  give  the  admini- 
strator a  trne  idea,  so  indispensable  to  him,  of  how  his 
.measures  operate  in  practice.    The  Press  in  British 


India  is  becoming  increa&iogly  absorbed  in  British 
Indian  and  overseas  problems.  The  large  decrease  in 
the  number  of  comments  relating  to  Baroda  last  year 
in  the  oatside  press— from  206  in  1916-17  to  114— is 
significant.  The  new  doctrine  of  rautnal  non-interfer- 
ence on  the  part  of  British  India  and  Indian  States,  i« 
bound  to  reduce  still  further  intelligent,  informed  and 
independent  criticism  of  the  affairs  of  the  latter, 
without  which  no  administration  can  long  maintain 
a  high  or  healthy  tone.  No  task  demands  the  im- 
mediate attention  of  the  rulers  of  Indian  States  more 
than  the  fostering  of  the  growth  of  an  independent 
and  capable  Press  in  their  own  territories. 

We  learn  from  the     Administration  report  that  a- 
Committee  was  appointed  and  that  its  report  wns  ia 
preparation,  on  the  question  of  starting  a  Biroda 
University.    Meanwhile,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  & 
memorandum  on  the  proposal  by  Professor  P.  Seshadri 
of  the  Hindu  University  of  Benares.    Mr.  Seshadri's? 
memorandum  is  an  enthusiastic  plea  for  establishing 
a   University  in  Baroda  which,  in  his  view,  offer* 
ideal    conditions    for  it.  Everything  about  Baroda 
strikes  Professor  Seshadri  as  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  a  great  University.  Even  the  proximity  ot  the  Raee 
Course  to  the  site  suggested,  is  included  among  the 
advantages  it  possesses  for  a   University.    A  rather 
doubtful  advantage,  we  should  think.    The  Viswa- 
mitri,  "  though  waterless  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,"  meanders  romantically  in  our  Professor's  ardent 
vision.    He  sees,  in  brief,  all  the  conditions  described 
in  Newman's  "Idea  of  a  University"  present  in  the 
Gaek war's  capital.    Baroda  is  a  picturesque  enough 
place,  but  it  is  not— we  are  speaking  from  a  rather 
hazy  recollection— "Athens,  the  eye  pf  Greece,  the 
mother  of  Arts  and  Eloquence."  The  Professor  condes- 
cendingly absolves  the  Bombay  University  for  not 
doing    more    than  it   has  done  for    the  students 
of  this  Presidency,  on  the   plea    that,    under  its 
conditions,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  do  more.  Itss 
greatest  achievement,  it  is  implied,  is  to  have  stiniU- 
lated  in  Baroda  the  desire  to  have  a  University  of  its? 
own.    Notwithstanding  the   Professor's  dithyrambs, 
we  venture  to  think  that  Baroda  will  be  wiaeififc 
postpones  its  idea  of  having  a  University  for  some 
years.    Universities  are  not  large  open  spaces  even 
if  intersected  by  a    barren  river,  nor  buildings  nor 
money.  They  are  pre-eminently  congregations  of  men* 
In  Baroda,  as  in  other  Indiau  States,  every  important 
man  is    an  official.    Professor   Seshadri    can  gel? 
together  on  ly  a  number  of  ex-officio  Fellows  assisted 
by     the    Dewan,    the     Members    of    the  Stat© 
Council,       the      Judge    of     the    Chief  Court, 
the'    Accountant    General,     the  Dharuaadhyaksba* 
the  Director  of  Agriculture,  aud  some  other  heads  of 
Departments.    Where  there  is  no  independent  public 
life,  there  cannot  be  a    University.    Baroda,  as  the 
result  of  its  broad  educational  foundations,  will  develop 
an  independent  public  life  in  course  of  time.  It  has  not 
got  it  as  yet  Ahmedabad  will  be  the  seat  of  the  Guja- 
rat University  in  the  next  lew  years.  Instead  ot  start- 
ing a  small  separate  University  of  its  own,  much  of 
the  apparatus,  human  and  other,  for  which  will  hate^ 
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to  come  from  outside,  Baroda  will  do  wisely  to  do 
Jier  utmost  to  help  on  the  early  establishment  of  the 
University  of  Gujarat  at  Ahmedabad.    Happily,  His  I 
Highness  the  Maharaja  is  not  addicted  to  narrow,  j 
exclusive  ideas.    A  great  University  at  Ahmedaba', 
g>roviding,   as  it  will   vastly  greater  opportunities 
for  the  clash  of  mind  with  mind  which  is  the  sonl  of  | 
University  life,  will  benefit  His  Highness's  subjects 
os  mnch  as  the  people  of  British  Gnjarat  to  whom 
they  are  so  closely  bound  by  ties  of  blood,  language 
and  history. 
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SOME  NEEDS  OF  KANARA.  II. 
(By  S.  G.  Warty.) 

Communications. 
So  far  then  as  regards  the  extreme  pressure  of  popu- 
lation on  land.    But  the  greatest  factor  that  has  con- 
tributed to  the  backwardness  of  the  district,  is  the 
complete  want  of  proper  communications.    The  only 
.  communication  that  exists  at  present,  is  by  coast-line 
cargo  steamers  which  touch  the  ports  ot  Kanara 
meeaweek during  only  8  mouths  of  the  year.  The 
above-ghat  talukas  are  entirely  oat  of  touch.  Rail- 
ways there  are  none.    Free  and  rapid  communication 
between  the  various  parts  of  the  district  and  with  l he 
I  utfiide  world   is  thus  debarred,  and  it  is  no  wonder 
that,  living  as  it  were  in  seclusion,  the  district  is  back- 
ward politically  and  industrially.    In  fact,  the  Rail- 
way problem  is  the  problem  of  Kanara.    Si-ns  how- 
ever are  not  wanting  of  a  better  state  of  thin-s  co.u- 
JM  to  exist.    Now  that  the  survey  oftheKarhad- 
Ulva  line  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  Government 
of  India,  we  may  rest  assured   that  one  day  or  other 
the  Konkan  Coast  railway  will   come  to  be  a  reality' 
»*d  run  through  the  coast  talukas  of  Kanara.  The 
Alnavar-Dandeli  forest  railway  of  19  miles  is  bein- 
completed.    The  line  should  be  continued  to  Kadra 
to  meet  the  sea  and  opened  for  general  traffic.  The 
survey  for  the  Hubli-Sirsi  railway  is  being  made  The 
Commissioner  S.  D.  holds  high  hopes  of  its  usefulness 
to  Kanara  on  its  completion.    We  have  grave  doubts 
about  it.    We  feel  on  the  other  hand  that  when  this 
railway  is  opened,  the   large  produce  in  spices  &  ■ 
Which  is  now  exported  via  Knmta  and  Tadri,  will  be 
diverted  to  Mormngoa  via  Hubli,  to  feed  a  foreign 
Fortuguese  port  at  the  cost  ot  our  own. 

The  great  project  of  the   Karwar-Hubli  Railway 
teemed  at  one  time  almost  sure  ot  success.  Karwar 
has  an  excellent  natural  harbour.    Ships  from  AJeu 
can  reach  Karwar  direct,  one  day  earlier  than  Bom  - 
buy,  and  with  less  consumption  of  coaf.    All  the  cot- 
Ion  of  the  Southern  Mar.  tha  Country  used  to  be  ex-  I 
yorted  via  Karwar.    But  the  Bombay  merchants  in  ; 
Shose  days  opposed  the  project  tooth  and  nail     They  I 
were  naturally  afraid  that  with  such  natural  advan- 
fages,  Karwar  would  soon  be  a  rival  to  Bombay  and 
that  their  prosperity  would  disappear.    The  TO*.  p$ 
9f  India  alone,  with  characteristic  boldness  and  frank- 
Bess,  and  with  an  eye  to  scientific  economic  develop- 
ment supported  the  Karwar-Hubli  Railway  project 
Bat  then  the  Secretary  of  Stale  willed  otherwise  and 
encouraged  the  HnUi.Muriu..goa  line,  thus  helpin-  to 


develop  a  foreign  port  to  the  complete  ruin  of  Karwar 
and  Kumta  the  British  ports.  The  question  then, 
received  a  quietus.  Circumstances  have  vastly  chan- 
ged since  then.  Bombay  has  developed  by  leaps  and. 
bounds,  so  much  so  that  the  main  problem  of  Bombay 
today,  is  where  to  house  her  growing  population.  To 
divert  some  part  of  the  unwieldy  trade  of  Bombay  to. 
Karwar,  is  still  as  possible  as  it  is  desirable,  if  the' 
Karwar-Hubli  railway  project  is  again  taken  up  seri- 
ously in  hand.  It  will  relieve  the  pressure  on  Bom- 
bay at  the  same  time  opening  up  a  new  port  on  tha 
west  coast.  Karachi,  Bombay  and  Karwar  are  the 
three  ports  of  our  presidency  with  excellent  harbours. 
The  two  former  have  had  more  than  their  due.  It  is 
in  the  fitness  of  things  that  attention  should  now  be 
directed  to  the  development  of  the  third  great  excel- 
lent harbour,  Karwar.  Besides,  sooner  or  later,  Kar- 
war will  or  must  be  a  military  station  ;  and  if  there  is 
an  art  of  economic  development  as  Prof.  Jevons  says- 
there  is  or  ought  to  be,  it  is  expected  of  far-seeing 
statesmanship  to  anticipate  future  developments  and 
bring  about  the  desirable  result  not  only  in  the  inte- 
rest of  Kanara,  but  of  the  presidency  as  a  whole. 
Malaria. 

Still  another  fact  which  arrests  our  attention  as  we 
deeply  study  the  problems  of  Kanara,  is  the  gradual 
decline  in  the  population  of  the  district.    La  1901 
the  population  numbered  454.490;  in  1911,  it  decrea- 
sed to  430543,  a  drop  of  about  24000  souls.  The 
authors  of  the  Census  Report  of  1911  say,  that  «  the 
cause  of  this  is  Malaria."    Government  realised  it 
and  Dr.  Mhaskar  was  at  one  time  appointed  in  con- 
nection with  the  same.    What  came  of  it  at  last,  we 
do  not  know.    It  is,  however,  oar  constant  complaint 
that  the  large  growth  of  forests  in  the  district  is  the 
cause  of  this  malaria.    Government,  however,  are  not 
easily  satisfied.    In  their  reply  to  the  Hoa'ble  Or. 
Fernandes,  in  the  last  session  of  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, they  said.— "In  the  case  of  the  Kanara  district, 
it  has  been  represented  that  the  increase  of  forest 
growth  due  to  improved  conservancy,  has  tended  to 
make  Malaria  more  prevalent  in  'the  villages  near 
forest.    The  question  however  has  not  been  submitted 
to  expert  investigation,  and  Government  are  not  in  a 
position  to  say  how  far  the  above  representation  is- 
supported  by  facts.1'    Iu  answer  to  this,  we  have  to 
state  as  follows.    In  the  words  of  the  authors  of  the 
Census  Report  of  1911,  "all  the  talukas  situated 
»bove  the  Sahyadris  have  declined  while  the  coast 
population  has  varied  a  few  hundreds."    To  put  the 
same  statement  accurately  and  in  figures,  while  the 
decrease  in  population  in  the  coast  talukas  during 
the  decade  is  only -25  per  cent.,  in  the  above  ghat- 
talnkas,  it  is  13  per  cent.    It  is  also  to  be  observed 
that  the  death-rate  exceed  the  birth-rate  to  a  greater 
extent  in  the  above  ghat-talukas,  than  in  the  coast 
talukas. 

Coupled  with  this  fact,  we  have  to  take  into  con- 
sideration that  in  the  above-ghat  talukas,  forests- 
comprise  about  S5  per  cent  of  the  total  area,  whereaa 
in  the  const  talukas,  the  forest  area  is  only  75  per 
cent.    The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  the  <•  renter  i» 
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'the  forest  the  greater  is  the  malaria.  Why,  i£  Govern- 
ment can  remember  aright,  in  their  resolntion  No  : 

p550.  Revenue  Dept  of  19th  Feb,  1910,  on  the  Forest 

[Settlement  of  the  Ankola  talaka,   they  have  them-  ' 

[selves  referred  to  the  "deterioration  of  the  climate, 
also  dne  to  the  spread  of  forest";  and  it  was  partly  to 

([prevent  this  deterioration  of  climate,  that  Govern- 

pnaenfc  by  that  same  resolution  provided  "to  give  more 

(elbow-room  to  cultivation"  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  a 
little  forest,  though  unfortunately  this  provision  re- 

pmained  almost  a  dead  letter,  until  last  year  Mr  . 
Tupper,  the    present  Collector,  finally   decided  to 

f  at  least  partly  carry  out  the  intentions  of  Government.- 
If  in  spite  of  this  clear  logic  of  facts,  Government 
are  of  opinion  that  the  question  requires  to  be  sub- 

ijmitted  to  expert  investigation,  then  we  respectfully 
beg  to  submit  that  delay  is  dangerons,    It  is  no  use 

^waiting  till  another  25000  are  taken  away  by  malaria. 

*  When  a  similar  question  regarding  malaria  in  Sind 
was  talked  about  in  the  last  session  of  the  legislative 

'•council,  Government  gave  the  Sind  members  assurance 
that  immediate  steps  would  be  taken.  Will  they 
;also  take  immediate  steps  regarding  Kanara?  And 
while  their  expert  investigation  is  going  on,  they 
should  issue  strict  orders  that  in  the  meanwhile  all 
afforestation  should  cease,  and  from  the  point  of 
•view  of  medical  aid,  all  possible  facilities  should  be 
■provided  for  the  same  in  inland  villages,  by  a  more 
vigorous  distribution  of  quinine  and  starting  more 
-dispensaries  in  suitable  places. 

Such  then  are  the  needs  of  Kanara.  Their  consi- 
deration has  been  constanly  shelved  by  each  succes- 
sive Government.  The  continued  neglect  almost 
amounts  to  injustice.  What  steps  the  Government 
of  Sir  George  Lloyd  will  take  to  improve  matters  is 
=a  matter  of  deep  significance  to  us.    Meanwhile  we 

(  wait  with  anxious  trembling  hope. 

THE  LATE  RAO  BAHADUR  K. 
VEERASALINGUM  PANTULU.  II. 

ir   

(  by  Mr.  V.  P.  Raj.) 
Speaking  of  Milton,  one  English  poet  said — The 
force  of  Nature  could  no  further  go;  to  make  a 
third,  she  joined  the  former  two"— meaning,  Homer 

J  and  Virgil  were  combined  to  make  Milton  for  Eng- 
land. I  may  as  well  say,  in  the  same  way,  that 
Rajah  Rammohun  Roy  and  Iswara  Chandra  Vidya- 
sagar  of  Bengal  were  combined  by  Providence  to 
produce  Veerasalingam  for  the  Southern  Presidency. 

i  All  the  best  in  both  of  them  has  been  reproduced  in 
this  remarkable  man.  Rajah  Rammohun  Roy  is 
styled  the  Maker  of  Modern  India;  and  Iswara  Chan- 
dra Vidyasagar  was  the  first  reformer,  who  tried  to 
evolve  a  new  type  of  life  by  reforming  or  remaking 

i  the  domestic  life  based  on  the  culture  and  grace  of 
the  tenderly-cherished  and  uplifted  woman.  The 
departed  one  is  the  Maker  ot  the  Modern  Andhra 
Desa.  All  the  present-day  organisations  that  stand 
for  true  culture  and  advancement  in  every  direction, 
may  be  traced  to  the  spirit  of  progress  which  he 
liberated  and  sent  out  through  the  length  and  breadth 

'   of  this  land.    Gifted  with  a.  long  lease  of  life,  71 


years,  he  taught  generations  after  generations  of 
students,  who  drank  in  the  richest  inspiration  that 
came  from  him  perennially.  They  carried,  in  their 
turn,  the  torch  of  enlightenment  and  the  banner  of 
progress  in  all  directions. 

Like  Raja  Rammohun  Roy,  he  made  for  himself 
the  modern  prose  a  beautiful  and  fitting  vehicle  for 
imparting  his  instruction.    By  a  dexterous  manipu- 
lation of  words  he  could  express  the  most  delicate 
shades  of  feeling;  and  he  could,  as  easily,  coin  words 
to  serve  as  the  technical  terms  in  science,  politics, 
sociology,  industry  and  the  like.    Thus  he  revealed 
the  potency  and  plasticity  of  the  language.  He 
has  left  10  big  volumes — a  rich  legacy,  indeed  to 
bear  testimony  to  his   varied    literary  activities. 
Poetry,  drama,  fiction,  science,  biography,  religion, 
all  are  duly  represented.    With  the  insight  of  an 
educationist,  he  saw  that  merely  linguistic  talents 
did  not    amount  to  a  true  culture  which  needed 
many  other  accomplishments.    Learning  becomes 
vanity   and  scholarship  pedantry,  if  they  are  not 
consecrated  to  a  noble  end,    All  that  great  learn- 
ing and  scholarship  akin  to  that  of  Iswara  Chandra 
Vidyasagar,  was  pressed,  in  his  case,  into  the  ser- 
vice of  truth  and  humanity. 

Dr.  Martineau  observes,  "when  a  reformer  takes 
his  vow  against  some  public  sin  and  successfully 
defies  the  cold  cautions  of  experience,  it  is  because 
the  vision  of  a  purified  future  steadies  his  eye  and 
nerves  his  arm".    The  illustrious  deceased  had  that 
vision;  and  it  gave  him  the  strength  and  the  courage 
that  were  needed  for  his  long  and  continued  combat 
with  all  sorts  of  social  evils.    Every  soul  that  comes 
into  the  world  comes  with  a  "trailing  cloud  of 
glory";  and  it  is  only  the  genuine  man  that  can  keep 
that  cloud  intact,  without  being  blown  away  by 
the  whirlwinds  of  a  worldly  life.  He  was  simple  and 
kept  the  springs  of  his  life  pure.    He  took  hold  of 
the  essentials  of  life,  and  discarded  all  the  non-essen- 
tials which  usually  make  up  the  sum  of  life  in 
others.    He  lived  down  what  others  were  trying  to 
live  up  to.    He  was  simple  i.  e.,  he  allowed  full  play 
for  the  natural    instincts,   which  were  kept  fresh  as 
they  issued  from  the  Spirit  of  Cod. 

He  was  also  sincere.  This  is  another  trait  of  his 
noble  character.  Simplicity  and  sincerity,  as  a 
rule,  go  together.  A  keen  critic  of  society  once  ob- 
served that  there  were  two  sincere  souls  in  the 
Southern  Presidency,  and  mentioned  the  names  of 
Dr.  Miller  and  K.  Veerasalingam  Pantulu.  This 
gave  him  a  moral  earnestness  and  courage,  the  like 
of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find.  He  had  his  own 
ideals  of  social  and  religious  life  for  which  he  stood 
and  fought;  and  to  them  he  surrendered  all  the 
powers  of  his  body  and  mind  and  heart,  and  gave  up 
all  his  money,  over  40  thousand  rupees,  with  cheer- 
fulness and  satisfaction. 

Sanctity  is  another  trait  found  imbued  in  his 
character.  He  was  not  highly  emotional,  and  often 
he  was  undemonstrative  in  that  way  ;  and  some- 
times it  was  hard  for  people  to  see  the  deeply 
hidden  religious  instinct  in  his  life.  Many  put  him 
down  only  for  a  social  reformer  and  worker.  But,  I 
believe,  whatever  may  be  the  outward  expression, 
in  the  depth  of  his  being  there  was  the  religious 
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sense  and  faith  which  formed  the  life-spring  of  all 
his  activity.  His  heart  melted  in  tenderness  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  woman,  for  whom  he 
cherished  great  reverence,  even  like  the  great 
Vidyasagar.  He  was  for  purity  of  life.  When  his 
papers  and  journals  were  in  the  full  swing,  every 
wrong  doer  was  in  mortal  dread  of  his  pen. 

Rajah  Rommohun  Roy  wrote  in  his  Arabic 
pamphlet  that  when  a  man  made  against  current 
opinions  and  beliefs,  he  was  given  either  "  the 
tongue  of  the^pear  "  or  "  the  spear  of  the  tongue." 
The  first  he  escaped,  but  the  second  he  could  not. 
He  was  subjected  to  suffering.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
•  pang  that  must  be  paid  down  for  each  new  life." 
Every  great  soul  has  its  share  ;  and  if  the  spirit 
of  Pantulu  Garu  should  stand  before  us,  it  would 
say  that  it  never  claimed  exemption  from  the 
common  suffering,  nor  would  it  prove  "traitor  to 
the  fraternal  heart  of  humanity." 

Defects  of  temper  and  temperament  there  may  be  ; 
but  through  these  clouds  shines  the  sun  of  un- 
flinching and  self-effacing  devotion  to  the  ideals 
before  which  the  common  human  heart  pays  its 
homage  and  offers  its  reverence.  Noble  brother, 
thou  hast  wrought  thy  mission  faithfully  and  well. 
With  honor,  love  and  reverence  be  thy  memory 
cherished  for  ever  ! 


A  NEW  VEDIC  MARRIAGE  RITUAL. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

Kindly  oblige  me  by  accommodating  the  following  short 
report  in  your  esteemed  paper. 

It  is  now  well-known  that  Mr.  G.  B.  Vaidya,  the  enthu- 
elastic  Founder  of  the  Hindu  Missionary  Society,  has  pre- 
pared a  new  Code  of  Wedding  Rituals  out  of  the  Ancient 
Vedic  literature.  This  Cude  in  addition  to  its  iujpressive 
spiritual  aspect  is  simple,  convincing  and  iess  expensive. 
In  fact  Mr.  Vaidya  has  done  nothing  more  than  brushing 
off  the  chaff  of  several  social  customs  which  have  found 
access  iuto  tue  pure  realm  of  the  spirituality  and  holy  tenor 
of  Hindu  Marriage  Ceremony  and  p'acing  before  the  Hindoos 
a  pure  Vedic  ceremony  full  of  spiritual  Mantras  covering 
almost  all  the  impo  tant  functions  that  constitute  a  true 
Hindu  Marriage,  such  as  Ma ihnparka,  Kanyadan,  Vivaha 
Vidhee,  Laja  Homa,  Siiptap.di,  Griha  Pravesh  and  final 
Abhishta  Chiutan.  All  these  fun.  t  ons  are  performed  in  the 
holy  presence  of  the  Fire  God,  whose  worship  forms  the  chief 
soul  of  the  whole  ceremony.  The  New  Code  has  its  in- 
numerable advantages  and  those  who  have  had  the  chance  of 
observing  its  performance  went  home  highly  impressed  with 
the  magic  spells  of  the  Mantras  and  their  result  on  the  whole 
ceremony. 

The  Code  is  fast  appealing  to  the  young  bridegrooms  whose 
minds  do  not  succumb  to  the  tyrannical  and  selfish  influences 
of  the  old  orthodox  system  smeared  all  over  with  the  dirt  of 
unaccountable  and  irresponsible  petty  ceremonies  which  have  ' 
altogether  eclipsed  the  true  soul  of  the  wedding  ritual  and 
have  made  it  a  toy  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  and  parrot-like 
priests.  These  priests  neither  know  for  themselves  the 
meanings  of  what  they  recite  and  what  they  do,  nor  is  it 
likely  for  both  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  to  understand 
what  they  are  meant  for.  In  this  wriy  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  Hindu  Marriages  are  every  year    solemnized  in 


the  most  expensive  and  at  the  same  time  ridiculous  manner. 
Sooner  the  Hindus  break  down  the  fetters  of  this  grafted' 
aud  interpolated  system,  the  better. 

But  I  never  expected  that  Mr.  Prabhakar  Rao  Tlotwal,  a 
young  educated  Chandraseniya  Kayastha  Prabhu  of  the 
Parel  Village,  would  coma  forward  to  set  an  example  of 
himself  by  insisting  on  his  marriage  being  solemnized  by  the 
New  Vedic  Hindu  Marriage  Code  of  Mr.  Vaidya.  Mr.  Prab- 
hakar Rao  comes  of  a  respectable  stock.  On  the  20th.  May 
last,  his  marriage  was  solemnized  with  Miss  Jijabai,  daughter 
of  Mr.  Deshpande.  Both  the  parents  of  the  bride  and  the 
bridegroom  are  noted  for  their  fast  adherence  to  orthodox- 
principles,  and  it  still  enhances  the  merits  of  the  incident 
when  we  see  both  of  them  readily  consenting  to  the  desire  of 
the  bridegroom  to  solemnize  his  marriage  according  to  the 
New  Code. 

The  marriage  was  attended  by  not  less  than  one  hundred" 
men  and  women  and  the  ceremony  was  conducted  by  Messrs. 
L.  B.  Raje  and  Sunderrao  Vaidya  as  Ritwijas  In  the  most 
perfect  manner  possible.  The  furrction  which  lasted  for  one 
and  half  hours,  was  most  calmly  observed  by  the  audience  and 
they  offered  their  blessings  to  the  married  couple  in  the  most 
serious  and  dignified  manner,  following  closely  the  intona- 
tions of  the  Mantric  recitations  which  the  Ritwijas  directed 
them  to  utter.  Even  the  old  ladies  admitted  the  influence- 
which  tht)  whole  affair  stamped  upon  their  hearts. 

Mr.  Keshaorao  Thakarey  of  Dadar,  who  was  present  there- 
delivered  a  short  speech  aud  admired  in  eloquent  and  warm, 
terms  the  moral  courago  which  both  the  parties  displayed  in. 
bravely  accepting  the  New  Code.    He  also  pointed  out  that 
there   was  no  reason  for  being  startled  at  a  C.  K.  Prabhu  con- 
ducting the  religious  affairs  of  his  community,  since,  he 
maintained,  it   was  in  toe  year  1823  A.  D.  that  the  then 
great  leader  of  this  community  Balwant  Malhar  Chitnis,  the 
Private  Secretary  of  the  Chhatrapati  Maharaj  of  Satara,  him- 
self accepted  the  Agni-Hotra  and  ordained  all  his  csstemen  to 
openly  boycot  the  Priests  and  carry  on  their  religious  functions 
themselves.    He  further  pointed  out  that  records  are  not  want- 
ing to  show  that  hundreds  of  Initiation  aud  Marriage  cere- 
monies were  then  performed  by  C.  K.  Prabhu  Ritjiwas  and 
uone  els?.  Mr.  Thakarey  said  that  this  new  departure  is  6ure  to 
confound  some  of  the  men  and  women  whose  minds  have  been 
saturated  with  the  old  orthodox  principles,  but  he  felt  sure 
aud  confident  that  as  the  time  rolls  on  this  new  and  true- 
Vedic  System  of  Wedding  Rituals  is  sure  to  appeal  to  sensible 
aud  far-seeing  minds  of  all  the  Hindu  peoples.    After  the- 
usual  offering  of   Pan  Supari  the  august  marriage  ceremony 
ended  and  the  men,  women  and  children  went  home  after 
congratulating  the  young  hero  Mr.  Kotwal. 

This  incident  has  well  commenced  the  mission  of  new 
thought  emong  the  C.  K.  Prabhu  Community  and  J  believe  it 
will  find  ample  welcome  from  the  new  generation  iu  times  to 
come.  Yours  &c. 

One  who  was  present 

Bombay  23-5-19. 


GENEROUS  BRITISH  AID  TO  BELGIUM. 


The  National  Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium  announces 
that  it  has  concluded  its  efforts  and  that  no  further  contribu- 
tions or  gifts  of  clothing  should  be  asked  for  on  its  behalf. 
This  decision  is  taken  in  concurrence  with  Mr.  Hoover's  an- 
nouncement that  the  Commission  for  Relief  iu  Belgium  has 
also  en  ed  its  work. 

The  National  Committee  for  Relief  in  Belgium  was  found- 
ed  April  27tb,  1915,  and  up  to  May  31st,  1917,  collected 


1 


July,  13.] 

'solely  from  the  British  Empire  £2,41 1,222.  18s.  2d.,  or  an 
average  of  £100,000  per  month,  which  was  expended  through 
Mr.  Hoover's  organisation.  On  that  date  the  announcement 
was  made  that  in  view  of  the  American  loan  to  Belgium  the 
National  Committee  temporarily  suspended  its  efforts.  £18, 
372.  19s.  lid.  has  since  been  received  as  a  result  of  the  ori- 

i  ginal  appeal.    However,  in  October,  1918,  to  meet  the  urgent 

'  distress  which  immediately  followel  in  the  wake  of  the 
retreating  Germans  the  National  Committee  issued  an  appeal 
which  up  to  date  has  resulted  in  gifts  of  clothing  to  the  value 

J  of  £57,000.  In  addition  it  received  cash  subscriptions  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  Overseas  Dominions  to  the  amount  of 

-  £74,280.  Is.  Ild.,  thus  bringing  the  National  Committee 

!  into  the  third  place  in  the  list  of  British  War  Charities  with 
total  receipts  from  donations  of  cash  and  clothing  amounting 

[to  £2,560,876. 

Any  Branch  Committees  holding  contributions  previously 

t  collected  but  not  yet  forwarded,  should  send  them  to  3  Lon- 
don Wall  Buildings,  E.C.  2.    They  will  be  distributed 

I  among  various  approved  Charities  in  Belgium,  most  of  which 
are  concerned  with  child  welfare. 

v  - 

THE  CONGRESS  DELEGATION  TO  ENGLAND. 

Messrs.  Hansrsj  Pragji  Thackeray  and  Lakshmidas  Row- 
)  jie  Tairsie  have  issued  the  following  appeal  : — «•  At  the  Del- 
hi Sessions  of  the  Indian  National  Congress  last  year,  it  was 
1  resolved  that  a  deputation  of  the  Congress  should  be  sent  to 
J  England  to  place  India's  case  before  the  British  Democracy. 
|  Bombay  has  been  asked  and  expected  to  contribute  Rs.  10,000/- 
towards  its  expenses  .    and  as  you  take  interest  in  the 
subject  the  circular  bas  been  sent  to  you  with  a  request  that 
you  will  please  contribute  your  mite.    As  remittance  is  to  be 
made  at  an  early  date,  the  need  of  the  amount  to  be  collected 
soon  is  great. 

A  PSYCHIC  PHENOMENON. 

The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Bombay. 

i  Sib, 

If  your  correspondent  "  N.  N.  S.  n  would  give  me  some 
'  clear  details  ab  mt  the  «  wireless  connections  "  and  more  about 

his  own  self  I  may  be  able  to  solve  the  problem. 
I  Yours  faithfully, 

•j  K.  S.  AitaR. 

'  Tinnevelly,  /  President, 

(  The  Latent  Light  culture. 

3rd  July  19L9.         )  _____ 

RAILWAYS  AND  COMPENSATION. 

The  Editor,   The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

\  Sir, 

It  would  be  useful  to  the   public  to   know  in   how  many 
cases,   Railway   Companies  in  "India  are  made  to  indemnify 
i  the  unfortunate  passengers  or  the  representatives  of  passengers 
who  are  injured   in  collisions  due   to    negligence.  The 
majority   of  the  suffer*- rs  belong  to  the  poor  and  ignorant 
j  classes  who  are  either  ignorant  of  their  rights  or  are  unable 
j  to  enforce  them.    Would  it  be  too  much  to  expect  that 
\t  Government,  which  is  sometimes  represented  to  have  a  paternal 
interest  in  their    welfarei  will  see  that  in  such  cases,  proper 
compensation  is  awarded  to  the  parties  concerned  within 
certain  pecuniary  limits,  even  if  they  are  not  knowing  enough 
to  enforce  their  rights  themselves.    Of  course,  those  of  the 
upper  classes  who  may  not  be  satisfied  with  the  limits  laid 
1  down,  will  be  able  to  enforce  their  full  rights  by  resort  to  the 
proper  tribunals.  Yours  truly, 

Mysore,  4-7-19.  H.  V.  N. 
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ONE  RUPEE  NOTE  BOOKLETS. 

A  Press  communique  issued  by  the  Controller  of  Currency 
says  : — Booklets  containing  25  one  rupee  notes  have  now 
arrived  from  England  and  will  be  available  at  the  Calcutta 
Currency  Office  from  the  7th  instant.  .The  booklets  are 
bound  in  an  attractive  cover  and  indentations  make  it  easy  to 
detach  the  notes  as  required.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  form 
in  which  the  notes  are  isaued  will  facilitate  their  use  while 
reducing  the  risk  of  their  being  damaged  while  carried  on 
the  person.    These  books  can  now  be  had  in  Bombay. 

" INDIAN  MARRIAGES." 


Sir, 

Please  insert  these  lines  whose  object  it  is  to  show  an  oft- 
rtpeated  crime  concerning  Indian  marriages. 

It  we  might  attempt  a  definition  of  marriage,  it  is  the  life- 
long communion  of  a  husband  and  wife  seeking  to  identify 
their  own  interests  and  leading  the  life  of  a  sustained  reci* 
prooal,  intellectual  and  spiritual  evolution,  and  conjugal 
happiness.  That  this  conjugal  bliss  may  be  ensured  certain 
considerations  have  to  be  fulfillad.  But  fundamentally  of  all, 
the  youths  that  are  to  units  hands  must  have  their  whole- 
hearted consent.  It  is  the  object  of  these  few  lines  to 
manifest  how  often  this  essential  element  is  neglected  and 
as  a  result  leads  to  unhappy  consequences.  In  India  there  is 
a  surviving  remnant  of  certain  people  who  base  their  views 
regarding  marriage  on  vagua  principles  and  temporal  motives. 
They  neglect  absolutely  all  considerations  as  to  the  senti- 
ments and  ideals  of  the  youths.  Marriages  take  place  at 
monstrous  risks  to  young  men  and  women,  to  satisfy  old 
people  who  cannot  obviously  appreciate  or  sympathise  with 
the  feelings  of  youths.  Strange  it  is  to  observe  that  they  do 
not  request  the  youths  to  marry  but  command  them  after  the 
fashion  of  an  olden  prerogative  which  invests  in  them  an 
unwarranted  right  to  compel.  Any  persistant  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  youth  is  met  with  threats  of  fasting  and  even 
suicide.  The  degeneracy,  nay,  th<?  very  bathos  in  the 
conception  of  marriage,  has  been  triumphantly  reached  today 
by  some  who  regard  marriage,  not  as  a  solemn  consecration 
but  as  a  conventional  ceremony,  a  commercial  exchange,  a 
financial  bargain,  Glaring  instances  of  this  kind  appear  day 
by  day  wherein  a  youth  is  hurled  to  a  life  which  he  abhors. 
A  mighty  weight  of  elderly  persuasion  compels  the  youth 
with  yet  green  hopes  and  ambitions  to  accept  a  life  which  he 
cannot  tolerate.  Many  such  marriages  have  proved  to- be  of 
disastrous  consequences.  Virtual  divorces  have  been  the 
inevitable  result  of  marriages  which  do  not  carry  with  them 
the  willing  sanction  of  tne  boy  and  the  girl. 

It  behoves  therefore  every  one  to  see  that  marriages, so  sacred, 
so  divine,  so  emblematic  of  the  eternal  life  to  come  are  not  pre- 
cipated  on  account  of  certain  temporary  interests  and  on  the 
foice  of  an  airy,  indefinable  prerogative  of  old,  but  carefully 
considered  as  there  is  a  youthful  life  and  happiness  involved. 

Yours  sincerely, 
B.  T.  RAMASWAMY. 

Sreenivasamandiram. 
Hole  NarBipur, 
13th  May  19 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Matrimonial. 

Wanted: — An  accomplished  and  educated  widow 
of  any  Caste  to  marry  a  Brahmin  widower  in  decent 
position.  For  other  particulars  please  apply  to  X 
C/o  The  Indian  Social  Reformer,  Bombay. 


THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 
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THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

Rates  of  Inland  pnbscrif  lion  inclneive  of  postage 
In  advance.  In  arrears. 

Per  annum   Rs.    o— 0 — 0.     Rs.    6—0 — 0. 

Foreign  iSabscriptiou  inclusive  of  Postage,  eight 
shilling-s  (  Rs,  6). 

Single  copies  of  the  cnrrent  year  can  be  had  at  4 
aunas  each  and  anv  hack  copies  at  6  annas  each. 

THE    BOMBAY  MUNICIPAL 
SCHOOLS  COMMITTEE. 


Grant-in-aid  Applications. 

Applications  for  Graut-iu-aid  for  1919-20  from 
Primary  Schools  desiring  re-assessment  and  increase 
or  registration  de  nevo  should  be  sent  to  the 
undersigned  not  later  than  the  20th  of  July,  1919 

D.  G.  PADHYE.  ' 
Secretary,  Schools  Committee. 


Empire  Hindu  Hotel 

Opposite  Victoria  Terminus 
Bombay. 

(  Central   Situation  ) 
Strictly  Ve  getanan 
Charges  Moderate 
Fitted  with 
Electric  Lift,  Fans  and  Lights. 

Telegrams  :  ~)     Telephone  : 

"  Food,"  Bombay.     j  2789. 

22-6-19. 

"  Always  at  Your  Service." 

We  undertake  to  supply  any  article  you  may  require  from 
Bombay,  at  current  Market  Prices,  immediately  on  receipt  of 
nstructions. 

SPECIALITY. 

We  specialise  in  "Ground  Coffee"  roasted  and  ground  fresh 
daily  at  our  work6  under  personal  Supervision. 

We  fill  in  orders  from  Clubs,  Messes,  Hospitals,  Institutions 
and  the  like. 

Any  Quantity  Supplied. 

District  Agents  Wanted  on  Liberal  Terms. 
Correspondence  Invited. 

M.  N.  Rao  &  Co., 

General  Commission  Agents, 
20-4-19.   Pannalal  Terraces,  Lamington  Road,  Bombay. 

Saffron?      Saffron??        Saffron  ??? 

If  yon  wish  to  buy  genuinely  pure  and  beBt  Saffron  it  is 
SUN 


BRAND 


SAFFRON 


ONLY 

It  has  been  largely  used  by  Jain  Temples,  Maharajas 
Dnrbars,  Hakims  and  Vaidyas  all  over  the  country  for  the 
at  75  year  and  is  well  knewn  for  its  purity  and  genniness. 

S.  NARAEN  &  Co., 
l7-*-18  21,  Wummum  Street,  Port  Bombay. 


SHORTHAND. 

Like  Other  Arts  and  Sciences,  Shorthand  is  subject  to  the 
Law  of  Progress.  Based,  on  greatly  improved  scientific  and 
analogical  principles,  the  Sloan-Duployan  system 
(contained  in  a  compass  of  12  lessons  )  savea  a  year's  l*boriou 
study,  ensuring  highest  efficiency  and  speediest  results 
Shorthand  is  the  open-door  to  many  well-paid  positions,  at 
any  rate  it  will  mean  advancement  for  you.  Expert  Individual 
or  Postal  Instructions  for  a  fixed  fee,  payable  in  easy  monthly 
instalments.  Speed  Classes  Conducted.  Specialised  Train- 
ing Guaranteed.  Enclose  stamp  for  booklet,  etc. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 
 OP.  O.  Box  No.  424,  Bombay. 

Dependable  Business  Typewriter. 

The  National  Standard  Portable  No.  3  is  the 

simplest  and  most  efficient  typewriter  suitable  for  business, 
professional  or  home  work,  travellers  and  invalids.  At  one'- 
half  the  Tegular  price,  it  embodies  all  the  features  found  on 
any  standard  model,  and  is  warranted  the  equal  in  quality  of 
the  best  typewriter  iuveuted.  It  has  unlimited  speed,  and  is 
more  nearly  noiseless  than  most  typewriters  Price  (including 
an  Improved  Two-piece  Travelling  Case  with  Lock  and  Key): 
Rs.  190,  F.  O.  R.  anywhere.  Concession  to  traders  and 
buyers  of  three  machines.    Send  your  order  for  one  to-day. 

WRITING  MACHINE  &  EQUIPMENT  Co., 
20-4-19.  Post  Box  No-  424,  Bombay. 

THE  kSlPAkS^ 

A  IN  I  INDIA.  IN  PSYCHIC  REVIEW 


PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  AT 

TINNEVELLY,  S-  INDIA 


Annual  Subscription  :  Rs.  3. 
Single  Copy:  As.  6. 
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Batliwala's  Genuine  Quinine  Tablets  gr.  leach 
bottle  of  100. 

Batliwala's  Genuine  Quinine  Tablets  gr.  2  each 
bottle  of  100. 

Batliwala's  Ague  Mixture  of  Fever,  Malaria,  In- 
fluenza etc. 

Batliwa  a's  Ague  Pills  for  Malaria,  tfever,  In 
fiuenza  etc. 

Batliwala's  Tonic  pills  for  pale  people  &  nervous 
breaks  down. 

Batliwala's  Tooth  Powder  of   Preserving  Teeth 
Batliwala's  Ringworm    ointment   for  Ringworm 
Dhobi  Itch  etc. 

May  be  had  from  all  dealers  in  medicines  or  from 
Dr.  H.  L.  Batllwala  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
No.  12.  Worli,  18,  Bombay. 
TELBGK4PHI0  Address  :— "  Doctor  Batllwala  Dadar 

TlrlE  BOMBAY  CENTRAL.  CO-OPfcRA- 
TIVE  BANK. 

HEAD  OFFICE      Apollo  Street,  St.,  Bombay. 

DIRECTORS:— The  Hon.  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Cnrrimbhoy 
(Chairman  ),  Sir  Vithal  i»s  D.  Thacktvrsey,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lalubhai  Samaldas,  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  the  Hon.  |Mr.  C,  V. 
Mehta,  th«  Chief  of  lohalkaranji,  G.  li.  Devadhar,  Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Sir  P.  D.  PatUni,  the  Raja  Saheb  of  Malegaon. 

Share  Capital  ( fully  paid  )   Rs.  7,00,000 

-  1  Deposits  fixed  for  one  year  and  shorter  or  longer  period' 
are  accepted.  Rates  and  other  particulars  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  under  signed. 

2  The  Bank  finances  only  registered  Co-operative  Societies 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ragistrar,  Co-operative  Societies,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3.  Accounts  are  audited  half-yearly  by  a  special  Got- 
ernment  Auditor,  and  quarterly  statements  of  financial  posi- 
tion are  published  iu  the  'Bombay  Government  Gazettee.*' 
20-5-17.         VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA,  Manager. 
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"  I  will  be  as  barsb  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest— I  will  not  equivocate— I  will  not 
excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch— And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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NOTES- 

India  Office  Reorganization.  A  telegraphic  sum- 
mary was  received  last  week  of  the  principal  recom  - 
mendations  of  the  Committee  which,  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Marquess  of  Crewe,  was 
entrusted  with  the  work  of  enquiring  into  and  re- 
porting on  the  reorganization  of  the  India  Office. 
As  the  full  report  is  expected  to  be  published  short- 
ly, we  reserve  our  comments  on  the  recommenda- 
tions. In  their  broad  outlines,  they  seem  to  be  well 
calculated  to  work  in  with  the  project  for  the  gradual 
introduction  of  responsible  Government  in  India. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  proposed  to  be  relieved  of 
his  banking  and  financing  functions  which  are  to  be 
made  over  to  a  High  Commissioner  for  India  in 
London — a  sort  of  Consul-General— on  the  model 
of  the  self-governing  colonies.  The  India  Council 
is  to  be  a  purely  advisory  body  and  one-third  of 
its  members  are  to  be  Indians.  These  two  are 
the  central  features  of  the  proposed  re-organization. 

Return  of  the  Indian  Peace  Delegate:  His 
Highness  the  Maharaja  of  Bikanir  who  with  Lord 
Sinha  represented  India  at  the  Peace  Conference 
and  signed,  on  our  behalf,  the  Peace  Treaty  re- 
turned on  Thursday.  Since  Lord  Sinha's  accep- 
tance of  office  as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
His  Highness  was  India's  non-official  representa- 
tive. By  his  speeches  in  England  and  his  conduct 
at  the  Peace  Conference  (as  testified  by  the 
Prime  Minister),  the  Maharaja  has  rendered  dis- 
tinguished service  to  his  country  and  his  country- 
men. The  feelings  of  all  India  were  aptly  expressed 
by  the  Hon.  Sir  Dinshah  Wacha  at  the  recep- 
tion on  Friday  evening  at  the    Taj  Mahal  Hotel. 

Scholarships  for  Hindu  Lady  Students.  At  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Female  Education  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  Social  Reform  Association  held 
on  the  15th  July  1919,  it  was  decided  to  offer  six 
scholarships  to  Hindu  lady  students  studying  in 
schools  and  colleges  in  Bombay  two  of  Rs.  15  each 
per  mensem  for  Hindu  lady  students  studying  in  the 
Grant  Medical  College,  two  of  Rs.  10  each  for  Hin- 
du lady  students  studying  in  Arts  Colleges  and  two 
of  Rs.  4  each  to  Hindu  lady  students  of  High  Schools 
in  Bombay.  It  was  decided  to  invite  applications 
upto  the  end  of  July  1919. 


Canada-India  Trade.  Canada,  like  other  countries, 
is  taking  measur/i  to  expand  her  trade  with  India. 
We  received  by  3  mail  before  last  a  letter  from  the 
Canadis  Exr  Paper  Company  of  Montreal, 
bringin  ar  notice  the  fact    that  Canada  is 

fast  b'  ..g  the  world's  source  of  supply  for 
nev  .c  and  other  grades  of  paper.  The  Com- 
pa  oay  that  they  are  particularly  anxious  to  deve- 
lc_  their  business  in  India.  We  have  replied  to 
the  Company  that  there  is  a  large  field  for  their 
enterprise  in  India,  and  that  the  removal  of  just 
causes  of  complaint  regarding  the  treatment  of 
Indians  in  Canada,  will  greatly  facilitate  the  growth 
of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  great 
component  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 


Selling  of  Girls  in  Kathiawad.  The  Praja 
Bandhu  of  Ahmedabad  writes : — "It  is  a  matter  for 
regret  to  note  that  during  the  last  four  months 
among  the  Leuva  Kunbis  of  Kathiawad  about  ten 
thousand  marriages  were  celebrated  in  which  girls 
were  given  to  the  highest  bidders,  whatever  the 
inequalities  in  their  ages  might  be,  and  that  nearly 
ten  lakhs  of  rupees  have  thus  been  secured  by  their 
parents.  Why,  this  fine  piece  of  parental  love  on 
the  part  of  those  who  in  the  words  of  His  Most 
Gracious  Majesty  the  King  Emperor  "have  always 
been  patient,  laborious,  and  skilful"?  Out  of  the 
proceeds  thus  realized,  it  is  said,  they  buy 
corn,  agricultural  implements  and  pay  '  Vighoti ' 
to  their  rulers." 


The  Russian  Revolution  and  the  Bolsheviks  $ 
The  Outlook  (New  York)  of  May  14  publishes  the 
personal  impressions  of  "Babushki"  or  Catherine 
Breshkovsky,  the  "Grandmother  of  the  Russian 
Revolution,"  by  Anne  O'Hagan.  Madame  Breshkovsky 
regard  the  Bolsheviki  as  traitors  to  the  Revo- 
lution. But  not  all  the  charges  current  against  the 
Bolsheviki  does  she  admit.  The  tale  that  made 
the  blood  of  the  women  of  America  run  hot  and 
cold — that  tale  of  "  nationalization  "  of  women — she 
laughed  at  with  the  impatient  good  nature  of  one 
who  hates  to  be  stopped  in  her  war  against  real 
things  to  deliver  a  blow  against  imaginary  ones. 
"  No"  she  shook  her  leonine  head  vehemently,  ''no* 
thing  like  that»  Trust  the  Russian  peasant  for  that  ! 
No,  there  is  no  such  regulation.  Some  time,  some 
places,  may  be,  bad  people  make  badnesses.  That 
is  all.  The  Russian  peasant,  he  will  have  his  own. 
wife,  his  own  children.  And  in  Russia,  you  know, 
almost  all  are  peasants." 


The  Press  Act  j  The  list  of  Indian  newspapers 
from  which  security  has  been  demanded  during  the 
last  three  months,  says  the  Indian  Mirror,  Calcutta 
comes  to  21.  The  total  amount  of  security  which 
the  papers  had  to  deposit  during  this  period  comes 
to  nearly  Rs.  75,000  as  compared  with  Rs.  12,0604 
the  amount  of  the  original  security. 
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THE  INDIAN  MERCHANTS'  CHAMBER  ON 
EXCHANGE  CURRENCY. 


The  Indian  Merchants'  Chamber  and  Bnreau  of 
Bombay  ia  a  very  influential  and  representee  body 
of  Indian  commercial  men.  It  has  been  allowed  the 
special  privilege  of  sending  a  representative  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Indian  Cnrrency  Committee  now 
sitting  in  London.  The  representative  it  has  elected 
is  Mr.  M.  Snbedar  who  took  an  excellent  degree  in 
Economics  at  the  University  of  London,  distinguished 
himself  subsequently  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics in  the  Calcutta  University,  and  has  since 
made  his  mark  in  the  business  world  of  Bombay. 
The  views  of  such  a  body  should  necessarily  carry 
great  weight.  It  ha6  submitted  a  statement  of  its 
views  on  the  exchange  and  cnrrency  situation  to  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  form  of  a  ^letter  which 
has  been  published.  With  much  that  is  coutained 
in  the  letter,  we  are  in  agreement.  We  agree 
that  the  goal  of  Iudian  currency  policy  should  be,  as 
it  was  intended  originally  to  be,  a  gold  standard  with 
a  gold  currency  and  not  the  present  hybrid  standard 
which  is  virtually  no  standard  at  all,  but  the  will  or 
whim  of  the  Executive  -Government  for  the  time 
being.  We  agree  that  the  absence  of  banking  faci- 
lities in  the  district  is  one  important  cause  of  hoard- 
ing, much  of  which,  as  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
shrewdly  observe,  is  "  but  curreney  which  is  used 
only  seasonally,  and  kept  during  slack  periods  in 
private  vaults  in  silver."  We  are  at  one  with  the 
Chamber  in  their  opinion  as  regards  the  utility  and 
importance  of  a  State  Bank  for  India.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  Crewe  Committee  to  appoint  a  High 
Commissioner  in  London  to  take  charge  of  the 
financial  operations  now  carried  on  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  partially  anticipates  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  of  the  Chamber,  who 
urge  in  this  letter  that  "  the  entire  management  of 
Council  Bills  should  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  be  placed  with  the  Central 
(State)  Bank." 

There  is  one  suggestion,  however,  in  the  letter  of 
the  Committee — which,  in  fact,  is  given  the  most 
prominent  place  in  it — which  has  greatly  surprised  us 
coming  as  it  does  from  a  body  of  prominent  business- 
men. No  doubt,  the  Committee  recognise  that  it  is 
'  a  radical  measure,"  "  a  measure  of  exceptional 
character,"  attended  with  tc  numerous  difficulties 
owing  to  the  general  ignorance  of  the  people,"  that 
it  would  require  to  be  carefully  explained  to  public 
bodies  whose  co-operation  must  be  sought,  without 
which  it  can  only  prove  a  failnre.  Even  with  all 
this  reserve  and  qualification,  however,  the  suggestion 
is  one  which  should  never  have  originated  or  found 
support  from  a  commercial  body  of  the  character  and 
influence  of  the  Indian  Merchants'  Chamber  and 
Bureau.  In  order  to  reduce  the  demand  for  silver 
and  thus  check  the  rise  in  its  price,  the  Committee 


recommend  as  "  one  of  the  best  remedies  that  can  be 
thought  of,"  the  introduction  oE  a  coin  of  the  valae  of 
say  Ra.  2  or  Rs.  3  as  token  coin  with  so  small  a  per- 
centage o£  silver  that  there  may  be  no  appreciable  loss 
even  when  silver  is  at  70d.,  and  Government  may  be 
able  to  issue  coins  to  any  extent."  We  are  afraid 
that  in  their  anxiety  to  "dish"  the  silver  producers 
and  manipulators  (as  they  call  them),  the  Committee 
of  the  Chamber  have  grievously  failed  to  realise  the 
consequences  which  will  follow  in  India  itself  the 
adoption  of  their  extraordinary  suggestion.  Replying 
to  a  question  from  |  the  Hon.  Sir  Gangadhar 
Chitnavis  last  September,  Sir  William  Meyer  said 
that  the  Government  of  India  had  no  intention  of 
issuing  a  metallic  rupee  coined  of  some  metal 
other  than  silver,  or  one  of  any  lower  silver 
content  than  the  present  rupee.  We  trust 
Government  will  stick  to  the  policy  thus 
stated  by  Sir  William  Meyer  ;  but  times  are  hard  and 
necessity  knows  no  law,  and  when  an  influential  body 
of  Indian  merchants  put  forward  in  all  seriousness 
a  suggestion  of  this  kind,  the  Government  of  India 
may  be  excused  if  they  felt  some  inclination  to  waver 
in  their  resolution  to  maintain  the  integrity  ofu  the 
rupee.  We  shall  presently  point  out  the  weakness — 
to  use  no  stronger  word — of  the  Committee's  sugges- 
tion, but,  as  practical  men,  they  are  likely  to  attach 
more  weight  to  a  concrete  example  of  the  result  oE 
adopting  their  suggestion,  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
mention  it  first.  The  example  is  centuries  old 
though  it  has  not  prevented  subsequent  Governments 
from  committing  the  same  mistake  and  suffering 
the  same  consequences.  The  following  passage  is  taken 
from  the  last  chapter  giviug  some  reasons  why  the 
Roman  Empire  fell,  in  an  excellent  book.  "  the  In- 
fluence of  Wealth  in  Imperial  Rome  "  by  Mr.  W.  S« 
Davis  : 

As  time  went  on,  aa  in  the  third  century  A.  D.,  the  sap- 
ply  of  precious  metals  ran  low,  as  the  coinage  became  more 
and  more  debased  until  the  alloy  vastly  outweighed  the  true 
metal,  we  find  a  clearsiguofa  decline  in  civilisation  e.  g . 
in  reversion  from  payments  by  money  to  payment  in  kind* 
In  Egypt  comparatively  few  coins  are  found  for  the  whole* 
period  from  Constantino  to  Justinian,  while  th«  evidence 
of  the  papyri  shows  that  small  amounts  were  commonly 
paid  in  kind.  Claudius  II,  while  a  military  tribune  under 
Valerian,  was  appointed  the  following  salary  :  "  3000 
modii  of  corn,  6000  of  barley,  2000  lbs.  of  pork,  3  500  sextari 
of  old  wine,  150  of  good  oil,  600  of  oil  of  second  quality,  50 
lbs.  of  silverware,  150  large  gold  pieces,  160  smaller  gold 
pieces,  besides  .salt,  wax,  hay,  straw,  viuegar,  fruits,  skins 
for  tente,  three  horses,  ten  camels,  niue  mules  annually'' — the 
Government  here  was  clearly  collecting  its  taxes  in  kind  and 
fonnd  it  easier  to  allot  the  supplies  direct  from  its  storehouses 
to  its  officers  than  pay  the  full  salary  in  cash. 

That  practical  illustration  of  the  consequences  of 
adopting  their  recommendation  should  appeal  to  the 
practical  men  who  form  the  Committee  of  the  Indian 
Merchants'  Chamber.  That  the  motive  of  the  Roman 
Emperors  were  different  and  that  the  device  of 
debasing  the  currenoy  was  adopted  with  different 
objects,  are  not  at  all  likely  to  affect  the  consequences. 
Economic  laws  make  no  allowance  for  motives  any 
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aore  than  the    law  of  gravitation.    The  practical 
^aan's  contempt  for  theory  rests  entirely  on  his  igno- 
ance  of  the  fact  that  theory  is  bat  the  crystallised 
xpression  of  prolonged  experience  and  observation, 
'has,  Gresham's  Law  which  is  so  flagrantly  overlooked 
y  the  Committee's  suggestion,  owes  its  name  to  the 
act  that  Sir  Thomas  Greshum,  Queen  Elizabeth's 
finance  Minister,  observed  with  dismay  that  the  new 
loney  whioh  had  been  struck  to  replace  the  one 
k  circulation,    which     was    greatly  depreciated, 
iisappeared  fast,  while  the  old    ones  seemed  to  be 
,a©re  abundant  than  ever.    As  soon  as  the  Com- 
mittee's two  rupee  piece,  containing  a  minute  quantity 
f  silver,  is  put  in  circulation,  the  silver  rupees  in 
irculation  will  disappear  into  hoards,  or  be  melted 
nd  sold    as   bullion.     The;  price  of  silver  (  in  the 
committee's  rupees  )  will  go  up,  not  down.  Nobody 
fill,  in  fact,  sell  gold  to  Government  in  exchange 
'jr  its  nickel  two-rupee  pieces.    How  in  the  circum- 
•tances  Government  can   maintain  the  Rupee  at  Is. 
>d„  as  the  Committee  wish  it  to,  passes  our  com- 
prehension.   This  is  the  broad  fallacy  underlying 
ihe  Committee's  recommendation.    There  are  some 
ainor  ones.    The  phrase  "  token  coin  "  has  a  definite 
oeaning   beyond  that  it  represents  more  than  the 
alue  of  the  metal  of  which  it  consists.  "Token" 
aoney      cannot     be    legal     tender    except  for 
,osignificant    amounts.     That     the    Indian  rupee 
s  not   intended  to  be   a    "  token  coin  "  is  clear 
jrom  the  fact  that  it  continues  to  be  legal  tender  up 
o  any  amount.    Even  the    half-rupee  enjoys  this 
privilege.    1£  Government  adopt  the  suggestion  made 
o  them  to  water  down  the  rupee,  they  must  declare  it 
lot  to  be    legal  tender  except  for  a  few  shillings, 
.'he  currency  note  stands  in  a  more  advantageous 
losition.    It  can  be  converted  into  silver  rupees,  and 
i,as  for  all  practical    purposes  the  same  status  as 
ilver  rupees.    But  the  "token  coin-'  is  inconvertible- 
'jrovernment  are  well  aware  of  this,  and  that  is  why 
hey  do  not  let  the  rupee  fall  far  behind  its  metallic 
alue.    There  are  several  other  principles  which  the 
'committee's  suggestion  flatly  contradicts-    In  fact, 
he  simple  economics  of  it  is  that  of  the  milk-man 
fho  waters  his  milk  and  that  of  the  grocer  who  pats 
jand  into  his  sugar  in  order  to  avoid  increasing  the 
brice  to  his  customers.    But  people  so  seldom  re- 
fogni^e  the  benevolent  intention  behind  these  acts  ! 


THE  RAMKRISHNA  MISSION  AND 
ANARCHISTS. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  second  General 
leport  of  the  Ramkrishna  Mission  for  the  three 
ears  ending  1916.  It  opens  with  an  interesting 
(,ccouut  of  the  origin  of  the  Mission.  On  the  1st  of 
tfay  1897,  the  late  Swami  Vivekananda  called  together 
he  monastic  and  lay  disciples  and  followers  of  Sri 
lamkrishna  for  the  purpose  of  founding  an  Association 
n  fulfilment  of  his  long-cherished  desire  of  bringing 
■bout  close  co-operation  between  the  monastic  and 
i'ay  disciples  and  followers  of  his  Master  and  of 
rganising  in  a  systematic  way  the  various  spontaneous 
ctivities,  both  spiritual  and  philanthropic,  carried 


on  by  and  under  the  guidance  of  his  fellow-disciples. 
The  Swami  in  introducing  the  question  stated  that 
from  his  travels  in  various  countries  he  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  without  organization  nothing  great 
or  permanent  could  be  done.    But,  he  went  on  to  say, 

In  a  country  like  India,  at  our  present  stage  of  develop- 
ment, it  does  not  seem  to  me  well-advised  to  start  an 
organisation  npon  the  republican  system  in  which  every 
member  should  have  equal  voice,  and  in  which  its  delibera* 
tions  should  b-3  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  vote3  of  the 
community.  With  the  West  the  case  is  different... Amongst 
us  also,  with  the  spread  of  Education  when  we  shall 
learn  to  sacrifice,  or  to  stand  above  oar  individual  interests 
and  ooncerns  for  the  good  of  the  community  or  nation  at  large, 
then  the  working  of  our  Association  will  be  conducted  on 
republican  principles.  Taking  theso  into  consideration,  we 
ehould  have  for  our  organisation  at  present  a  Dictator  whose 
orders  every  one  should  obey.  Then,  in  the  fulness  of  time, 
it  will  be  guided  by  the  opinion  and  consent  of  members. 

The  late  Mr.  Gokhale,  when  the  Servants  of  India 
Society  was  founded,  adopted  the  same  principle  of 
investing  the  First  Member  with  dictatorial 
powers.  Mr.  Gandhi,  we  believe,  runs  his 
Satyagrashram  on  the  same  lines.  Even  Associations 
ostensibly  organized  on  what  the  Swami  called 
"  republican  principles '  are  in  practice  not  far 
differently  conducted.  The  same  is  the  case 
more  or  less  in  Western  countries  also,  and  the 
Swami  was  not  quite  right  when  he  implied  that 
in  those  countries  the  head  of  a  community  or 
leader  of  a  party  takes  the  votes  of  his  followers  or 
fellow-workers  on  every  occasion.  The  democracy 
only  chooses  its  leader,  and  it  can  depose  him. 
Theoretically,  of  course,  the  leader  is  supposed  to 
reflect  the  views  of  his  party  all  the  time.  But  this 
has  actually  been  the  case  in  the  case  of  few  great 
leaders.  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
are  good  illustrations  of  this  at  the  present.  In 
practice,  the  Indian  leader  and  the  leader  in 
Western  countries  occupy  the  same  position.  There 
is,  nevertheless,  this  amount  of  truth  in  the  Swami's 
observation  :  the  position  of  the  Indian  leader,  if  it 
was  avowedly  dependant  on  the  votes  of  his 
fellow-workers,  would  be  extremely  precarious  at 
present;  whereas  in  the  West  the  chosen  of  the  people 
enjoys  a  position  of  security,  till  he  is  formally 
deposed,  exceeding  that  of  any  monarch.  With  the 
advent  of  responsible  government,  in  India  also  we 
shall  soon  learn  that  setting  up  and  pulling  down 
leaders  every  twelve  months  is  not  a  pastime  which 
a  demooracy  can  practise  without  grave  conseqnences 
to  itself. 

The  organization  of  the  Mission  follows  the  lines  of 
the  Buddhist  Sangha  and,  indeed,  it  is  named 
Sangha  in  the  rules.  In  addition  to  preaching  the 
the  Vedanta,  the  Sangha  has  for  its  objects  (I)  to 
train  men,  so  as  to  make  them  competent  to  teach 
such  knowledge  or  science  as  are  conducive  to  the 
material  and  spiritual  welfare  of  all  persons  ;  and  (2) 
to  promote  and  encourage  arts  and  industries.  It 
is  expressly  laid  down  that  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
the  Mission  being  purely  spiritual  and  humanitarian, 
it   should  have  no  connection  with  politics.  Not- 
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withstanding  this  distinct  declaration,  the  hospitality 
of  the  Mission  was  sought  to  be  abased  by 
revolutionaries  and  ^anarchists.  The  report  devotes 
several  pages  to  an  account  of  the  difficulties 
the  Mission  had  to  encounter  on  account  of  the 
suspicions  engendered  by  such  aotion  on  the  part  of 
these  men.  It  states  that  the  Mission  authorities 
smelt  from  the  very  beginning  indiscretion  and  trouble 
and  tribulation  in  and  ultimate  failure  of  the  move- 
ment whioh  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  societies 
founded  after  the  partition  of  BeDgal,  in  imitation 
of  the  European  socialists  and  Nihilists  by  sincere 
but  misguided  enthusiasts  as  well  as  by  self-interested 
and  characterless  hypocrites.  It  stopped  preaching 
work  in  Calcutta,  Dacca  and  all  places  in  East 
Bengal,  and  made  a  rule  in  about  1908  that  no 
strangers  would  be  allowed  to  stop  at  night  in  its 
centres  at  Belur  and  elsewhere  in  order  to  prevent 
persons  with  sinister  motines  from  taking  advantage 
of  them  for  oarrying  out  their  secret  purposes.  For, 
it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Governing  Body 
of  the  Mission,  from  the  examination  of  certain 
political  prisoners  published  in  the  papers  at  the 
time,  that  these  people  were  unscrupulously  using 
the  fferua  garb  of  the  monk  and  the  name  of 
religion  to  serve^ their  sinister  ends,  and  that  they  had 
actually  abused  the  open  hospitality  of  the  mission 
centres  in  the  United  Provinces  and  other  places  by 
sheltering  themselves  there  at  night  or  for  a  few 
days  while  travelling  in  these  places  for  spreading 
their  political  propaganda.  "  From  political  agita- 
tors", the  report  goes  on  to  say,  "  many  tamed  into 
anarchists,  and  the  party  growing  stronger  began 
a  regular  campaign  'of  murder  and  rapine  over 
the  province  using  all  sorts  of  unfair  and  vicious 
means,  e.g.  dacoities,  to  serve  their  selfish  end.  And 
it  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Mission  authorities 
that  they  were  using  the  name  of  the  Mission 
and  a  wrong  interpretation  of  its  religions  and 
philosophical  literature  to  pervert  the  mind3  of 
young  boys  to  join  their  camp."  To  counteract 
this  evil,  the  Mission  issued  in  1914  a  warning  to 
the  public  against  persons  coming  to  them  in  the  name 
of  the  Ramakrishna  Mission  and  that  of  the  Belur 
Math,  to  preach  politics  to  them  in  any  shape 
whatsoever.  The  public  were  asked  to  conclude  at 
once  that  they  were  impostors  who  were  making 
cowardly  attempts  to  hide  their  true  colours  behind 
the  prestige  of  the  Mission  and  the  Math  to  serve 
their  own  dark  purposes. 

Notwithstanding  such  prompt  and  straight- 
forward action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  of 
the  Mission,  the  official  suspicions  against  the 
Mission  found  expression  in  the  Bengal  District 
Administration  Committee's  Report,  1915.  It 
was  said  that  Barendra  Kumar  Ghosh  and  his 
brother  Arabindo,  were  assisted  in  proclaiming  the 
doctrine  of  Indian  independence  "  by  the  influence 
of  the  famous  Vivekananda  who  before  his  death  in 
1905  ( he  died  in  1902  )  had  with  his  Garu, 
Ramakrishna,  originated  a  great  revival  of  Hinduism. 
Numerous  hostels  and  students'  messes  afford 
evidence  to  confirm  the  assertions  of  reliable  witnesses, 


that  Vivekananda's  books  were  extremely  popular 
with  the  youth  of  Bengal.  Their  attraction  lies  in 
the  fact  that  as  the  Principal  of  a  College  told  us, 
'  his  preaching  gave  rise  to  Nationalism  with  a 
religious  tendency.'  "  Lord  Carmichael  in  a  speech 
at  Dacca  in  December  1916,  while  expressing  high 
appreciation  of  the  objects  of  the  Mission,  deplored 
that  "  mean  and  cruel  men  do  join  these  societies 
in  order  to  corrupt  the  minds  of  young  men  who 
would,  if  only  they  were  not  interfered  with,  be 
benefactors  to  their  fellow-countrymen."  The  Mission 
•onld  not  well  ignore  this  pointed  reference  from  a 
high  official  authority  and  they  submitted  a 
representation  to  His  Excellency  showing  that  no 
member  of  the  Mission  has  had  a  hand  in  political 
agitation.  Lord  Carmichael  invited  the  Secretary 
of  the  Mission  to  an  interview,  and  in  a  subsequent 
letter,  he  explained  that  what  he  wanted  to  impress 
on  the  people  was  that  charitable  and  philanthropic 
work  such  as  the  Mission  undertook  was  being 
adopted  deliberately  by  a  section  of  the  revolutionary 
party  as  a  cloak  for  their  own  nefarious  schemes  and 
in  order  to  attract  to  their  organisations  youths  who 
were  animated  by  ideals  such  as  those  which  actuate 
the  Mission,  with  the  intention  of  perverting  these 
ideals  to  their  own  purposes ;  and  with  this  object 
unscrupulous  use  was  being  made  of  the  name 
and  reputation  of  the  Ramakrishna  Mission.  Hig 
Excellency  added  :  "  I  have  full  sympathy  with 
the  real  aims  of  the  true  Ramakrishna  Mission  and 
it  was  this  abuse  of  the  name  of  the  Mission  that  I 
wish  to  prevent.  I  hope  the  words  I  used  will  help 
the  Mission  to  guard  against  the  illegitimate  use 
of  its  name  by  unscrupulous  people."  The  report 
concludes  this  narrative  by  recording  with  pleasure 
that  Lord  Ronaldshay  visited  the  Belur  Math  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  March,  1919,  and  that  His 
Excellency  was  pleased  to  make  a  grant  of  Rs.  500 
to  the  Mission  "  as  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  ot 
revetting  the  riverside  land  belonging  to  the  Math 
at  Belur."  Lord  Ronaldshay  has  given  evidence 
more  than  once  recently  of  his  interest  in  Indian 
philosophy,  and  his  visit  to  the  Belur  Math  should 
have  been  as  gratifying  to  him  as  it  evidently  was  to 
the  Mission. 


KARMA  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM. 


(Mb.  Kopargam  Ramamurti,  B.A.  L.L.B.) 
All  well-wishers  of  the  progress  of  social  reform 
in  India,  especially  among  Hindus,  will  rejoice  to  see 
the  emphatically  favourable  position  taken  up  by  the 
Indian  Social  Reformer  (in  its  learned  editorial  of 
the  22nd  June)  in  relation  to  the  ancient  Hindu 
doctrine  of  Karma.    "  So  far  as   the  doctrine  of 
Karma  is  concerned",   it  cordially  acknowledges, 
«'  we  think  it  is  the  best  safeguard  of  personal  and 
national  conduct...  And  it  is  our  fervent  belief  that 
it  is  only  when  Indians  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation 
realise  the  full  significance  of  this  great  doctrine 
that  India  will  finally  be  purged  of  all  her  social  and 
other  evils,    the   principal   of    which    is  caste." 
These  remarkable  words  constitute  a  declaration  of 
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faith  which  may  very  well  inaugurate  a  new  policy 
1  and  usher  in  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  the  social 
reform  movement  in  India. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the    same    authority  so 
long  ago  as  the  23rd  of  October  1910  in  another 
.connection,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  "  we 
Indians  are  brought  up  in  the  creed  that  we  should 
.attribute  oar  misfortunes  to  our  own  defects  and 
demerits  in  the  present  or  in  previous  births."  In 
.discussing  the  "  Essentials  of  Hinduism,"  one  of  the. 
-  presidents  of  the  All  India  Social  Conference,  the 
late  Rai  Bahadur  Lala  Baijnath,  also  emphasised  the 
|  .same  fact  when  he  said  that  the  doctrine  of  Karma 
1  -constitutes  "  the  everyday  working  belief  of  every 
.Hindu,  be  his  mental  and  spiritual  development 
what  it  may."    But  does  this  cultural  creed  of  us, 
Indians,   this  everyday   working    belief    of  every 
Hindu,  harmonise  or  conflict   radically  with  the 
working  faith  of  the  social   reformer  ?    This  is  a 
'  ^question  whioh  is  obviously  of  more  than  academical 
I  interest,  and  of  more  formidable  import  than  some- 
5  .may  be  disposed  to  concede,  to  those  who  earnestly 
seek  to  make  social  reform  acceptable  to  the  average 
.Hindu  or  Indian  householder. 

It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  define  in  any  detail  a 
working  faith  common  to  all  social  reformers  as  a 
-class.    The  Indian  National  Social  Conference  whioh 
is  the   highest   official  embodiment  of  the  pnrely 
social  reform   movement  in  India,  has  no  avowed 
-creed.    It  has  adopted  no  verbal  formula  to  indicate 
the   working  faith    of    its    members.    The  only 
working  faith,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  which  it  may, 
on  an  unfriendly  superficial  view,  seem  to  profess, 
is  a  negative  one,  namely,  that  social  reform  has  no 
need  of  any  faith,  that  it  can  get  on  without  being 
rooted  in  the  religion  of  the  people.    But  as  a  matter 
of  fact  its  leaders  have  always  been  noted  for  their 
intense  piety  and  religious  zeal,  and  the  movement 
has  been  successful  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  imparting  their  faith  and  fervour 
to  its  followers  by  whatever  religious  appellations 
they  may  be  known.    There  must  surely  be  some 
working  faith   common   to    all   these    earnest  re- 
forming men   of   many  faiths.    But  the  difficulty 
is  to  catch  and  define  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
converted. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be  certain. 
Whatever  may  be  the  exact  terms  or  details  of  the 
working  faith  of  eaoh  social  reformer,  it  will  be 
found  to  agree  with  the  working  faith  of  every  other 
social  reformer  in  being  essentially  a  faith  of  what 
may  be  oalled  "strenuous  optimism."  That  is, 
not  the  optimism  whioh  holds  that  everything  is 
happening  and  will  happen  only  for  the  best  in 
this  happy  world,  and  therefore  sits  complacently 
with  folded  hands,  loBt  in  admiration  of  the 
greatness  and  beauty  of  God's  providence  ;  but 
the  optimism  which,  withoQt  the  least  derogation 
to  God's  greatness  or  goodness,  believes  that  it 
is  still  humanly  possible  to  make  a  heaven  of 
this  earth,  so  to  speak,  and  therefore  diligently 
labours  to   that    end.    It    is   this    faith    in  the 


potency  of  human  endeavour  which  really  gives 
the  social  reformer  his  vocation.  Any  view  of 
life,  therefore,  which  undermines  that  faith  and 
negatives  the  utility  of  human  exertion  puts  the 
social  reformer  hopelessly  out  of  court.  Does  the 
doctrine  of  Karma  enforce  such  a  view  ? 

The  doctrine  of  Karma  in  its  broadest  outline  may 
be  expressed  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul  :  "  Whatever 
a  man  soweth,  that  shall  he  also  reap."    The  same 
was   expressed  in   almost   identical  terms  in  the 
Mahabharata   thus  :  "  As   a   man    soweth,   so  he 
reapeth."    It  is  a  statement  of  the  universal  law 
of  cause  and    effect   in    its   operation   on  man's 
life  and  progress.    It  declares  that  every  action  of 
man  whether  mental,  moral  or  physical    has  its 
corresponding  and  invariable  effect  ,  and  what  a  man 
is,  is  only  the  composite  result  of  what  he  thought, 
desired  and  did  in  the  past,  and  what  he  thinks, 
desires  and  does  in  the  present,  will  inevitably  go  to 
determine  what  he  is  to  be  in  the  future.    It  follows 
from  this  that  man  is  not  the  pampered  pet  or  help- 
less victim  of  some  capricious  outer  power  called 
Fortune  or  Fate,  but  he  is  himself  the  maker  and 
master  of  his  own  destiny.    As  Maharshi  Vasishtha 
says  :     Whatever  one  attempts  to  do,  he  readily 
meets   with   his  reward  :  this  being  the  effect  of 
personal  exertion.    Fate  is  no  other  than  the  same 
thing."    Or  again  :  "  Fate  is  no  other  than  a  name 
for  our  own  past  actions."    In  this  view,  the  doctrine 
of  Karma  is  obviously  the  most  satisfactory  exponent 
and  upholder  of  man's   freedom    and   power,  the 
Magna  Charta,  in  fact,  of  human  sw&raj.    The  Lord 
Sri  Krishna,  seems  to  emphasise  the  same  view  when 
he  says  in  the  Bhagawad  Gita,     Let  man  raise  the 
self  by  the  self  and  not  let  the  self  become  depressed  ; 
for  verily  is  the  self  the  friend  of  the   self,  and 
also  the  self  the  self's  enemy." 

But  enterprising  missionary  gentlemen  from  the 
West,  who  take  the  trouble  of  acquainting  themselves 
with  our  religions  and  philosophies  that  they  may 
be  the  better  able  to  refate  them  with  authority 
are  all  agreed  that  the  doctrine  of  Karma  is  a  narrow 
pessimistic   theory    which  admits  of  no   hope  of 
redemption  to  erring  and  suffering  humanity.  It 
is  taken  for  granted    that  according  to   that  the 
doctrine  of  Karma  works  as  a  hard  soulless  automatic 
machine    uncontrolled  by  any  divine  being,  easy 
to  move  but  impossible  to  stop,  an  irresistible  steam- 
roller   which    crushes    to   a    finish    the  luckless 
individual  who  has  set  it  in  motion  and  from  which 
not  even  God  can  save  him.    Professor  Max  Muller, 
the  Vedic  scholar,  no  doubt  held  quite  a  different 
view  of  the  Hindu  conception  and  practical  bene- 
ficence of    this  doctrine.    But  Dr.  Farquhar,  the 
learned   author   of   the  "Grown   of  Hinduism,"  is 
decisively  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  source  of  the 
pessimism   of     India   and   that  it    is  responsible 
for    the    Hindu's    want    of    compassion    for  the 
degraded  outcaste  tribes.    For,  once  it  is  believed 
that  the  sufferings  of  these  wretched  people  are  the 
justly   measured   requital   of  their  past  sins,  who 
would  waste  pity  on  them,  since  they    are  only 
criminals  undorgoing  a  life-term  punishment  ?  And, 
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besides,  what  power  on  earth  could  save  them 
from  even  a  part  of  their  misery  ?  He  has  therefore 
boldly  declared  that  if  the  Hindus  want  to  carry  out 
reforms,  they  most  abandon  the  idea  of  Karma, — a 
sentiment  which  seemed  at  one  time  to  find  a  respon- 
sive echo  in  the  very  heart  of  onr  social  reform 
camp,  it  being  somehow  supposed  that  there  was 
something  in  the  "  orthodox  Hindu  view  "  of  Karma 
which  made  it  peculiarly  inconsistent  for  one  who 
believed  in  the  doctrine  to  participate  in  any  attempt 
to  effect  reform. 

But  what  is  the  orthordox  Hindu  view  of  Karma  ? 
There  is  sometimes  a  tendenoy  to  measure  the 
orthodoxy  people  by  the  amount  of  ignorance  and 
prejudice  they  are  able  to  bring  to  bear  on  any 
important  question.  But  a  wise  discrimination  has 
in  all  cases  to  be  made  between  any  view  which  may 
for  the  time  being  beguile  the  minds  of  the  un- 
thinking and  ignorant  among  our  people,  and  the 
really  u  orthodox  view,"  which  can  only  mean  the 
considered  view  of  the  learned  and  pious, — the 
sishtkas  of  society.  Sri  Ramachandra  as  a  neophyte, 
as  a  beginner  in  learning,  sitting  at  the  feet  of  his 
master  to  receive  supreme  instruction  and  guidance, 
gave  vent  to  the  ignorant  view  of  the  uninitiated 
when  he  weakly  lamented  thus  :  "  I  am  a  captive 
to  the  manifold  tendencies  and  circumstances  born  of 
my  previous  Karma,  O  sage,  and  can  only  act  now 
just  as  they  force  me.  I  am  helpless.  What  can  I 
do?"  The  orthodox  Hindu  view,  on  the  other  hand, 
found  expression  in  the  masterful  utterance  of  the 
master-sage,  Vasishta  :  "  The  notion  that  onr  past 
purnshartha  (karma)  is  forcing  us,  must  be  vigorously 
trampled  under  foot  :  It  is  not  greater  than  present 
exertion."  And  again  :  "  So  far  should  one  diligently 
exert  his  right  endeavour  that  the  evils  resulting 
from  previous  actions  may  of  themselves  become 
subdued."  A  number  of  cantos  are  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject  in  the  Yoga  Vasishtha 
Ramayana.  They  form  a  grand  series  of  exultant 
pseans  of  praise  sung  to  the  greatness  of  present 
exertion  and  its  undoubted  capacity  to  triumph  over 
the  past  :  ,£  Energy  coupled  with  constant  endeavour 
and  supported  by  wisdom  and  enthusiasm  can  break 
down  even  the  Monnt  Meru.  What  of  mere  past 
Karma  ?"  Vasishtha  compares  the  two  varieties  of 
Karma,  past  and  present,  to  two  fighting  rams 
contending  for  mastery  over  each  other,  sometimes 
the  one  and  sometimes  the  other  succeeds  in  driving 
its  rival  to  the  fence.  Bat  the  final  victory  is 
triumphantly  assured  to  the  ram  which  represents 
present  exertion,  that  being  manifestly  the  superior 
of  the  two.  And  the  reason  given  for  this  superio- 
rity is  simple.  However  vast  and  powerful  our 
past  Karma  may  be,  a  period  has  been  put  to  it. 
It  is  now  limited  to  definite  dimensions,  having 
acquired,  as  Vasishtha  puts  it,  a  definite  length  and 
breadth  which  cannot  be  further  extended  ;  whereas 
the  power  that  it  is  possible  for  us  to  evolve  and 
exert  today  is  unlimited,  depending  as  it- does  on 
our  own  will,  and  can  be  easily  made  to  excel  and 
destroy  the  malign   influence    of  the    past  So, 


over  and  over  again  does  Vasishtha  exhort  man  to 
awake,  arise  and  exert  his  might :  '<  Since  Fate  is  no 
other  than  one's  own  previous  action,  throw  it  far 
aside  and  uplift  life  by  an  effort  with  the  help  of 
holy  company  and  the  study  of  the  moral  shastras." 

Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar  has  done  no  more  than 
the  barest  justice  to  the  orthodox  Hindu  view  when, 
in  dealing  with  Sir  Alexander  Cardew's  politico'- 
vedantic  excursions,  he  recently  pointed  out  with 
great  force  that  no  statement  of  the  law  of  Karma  is 
complete  which  omits  to  note  that  "  man  can  and 
should  by  his  effort  and  acquired  merit  raise  himself 
above  the  limitations  of  birth  and  status."  He  has 
also,  if  one  may  respectfully  say  so,  incidentally 
done  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  the  social 
reform  movement  in  India  of  which  he  is  still  the 
recognised  head  and  leader.  For,  he  has  at  one 
stroke  dispelled  the  popular  notion  that  to  the  Indian 
reformer,  as  to  the  foreign  missionary,  the  doctrine 
of  Karma,  which  is  by  many  regarded  as  a  basic 
truth  or  essential  tenet  of  Hinduism,  is  nothing  but  a 
puerile  and  mischievous  superstition.  If  anything 
more  remained  to  be  done  to  clear  up  the  mis- 
apprehensions of  reformers  and  anti -reformers  alike, 
the  Indian  Social  Reformer  has  done  it  by  its  frank 
and  emphatic  declaration  of  faith.  To  this  we  may 
also  add  :  It  is  only  when  this  fervent  belief 
thoroughly  permeates  the  listless  rank  and  file  of  the 
scattered  forces  of  the  Indian  social  reform  movement 
that  it  will  succeed  in  making  an  effective  appeal  to 
the  heart  of  the  Indian  nation. 

— —  


Owing  to  the  general  holiday  in  celebration  of  the 
Peace,  the  Reformer  could  not  be  printed  yester- 
day evening  as  usual. 


INDIAN  REFORMS  AND  WOMEN  FRANCHISE. 

I. 


A  public  meeting  of  the  women  of  Bom  bay  was  held  on 
Saturday  the  I2tb  Jnly  under  the  presidency  of  Mm.  Jaiji 
B.  Petit,  to  record  their  protest  against  the  recommendation 
of  the  Southborough  Franchise  Committee  and  the  Gurern- 
ment  of  India,  disqualifying  Indian  women  for  franchise  in 
the  Reform  scheme.  There  was  a  large  audience  of  ladies 
representing  all  classes  of  Bombay. 

Disehfbanchisbment    of  Women — A  Great  Blow 
To  Progress. 

Mrs  Petit  after  explaining  the  object  of  the  Southborough 
Committee  and  referring  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Montagu  said 
that  franchise  was  recommended  to  be  given  to  a  youth  of 
twenty-one  who  paid  income-tax  or  Municipal  tax  while  for 
a  woman  paying  the  same  tax  it  was  debarred.  In  her 
opinion  this  prohibition  from  enfranchisement  was  a  great 
blow  to  the  progress  of  Indian  women.  She  said  that 
Government  often  told  them  that  it  was  ever  aDxious  for  the 
social,  political  and  educational  progress  of  Indian  women. 
She  could  not  realise  how  the  same  Government  could  now 
prevent  them  from  enjoying  the  rights  of  giving  votes  and 
thus  hamper  their  political  progress.  Concluding  sbe  said 
that  at  present  a. Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed  to 
discuss  the  question  of  Franchise  and  other  important  ques- 
tions regarding  the  Reform  scheme,  so,  it  was  high  time  that 
the  Indian  women  should  appeal  to  the  said  Committee  for 
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considering  their  case.  It  would  ill-bacom a  a  civilised  and 
progressive  country  like  England  to  do  such  an  injustice  and 
•^nd  insult  to  the  Indian  women. 

A  DisTrNCT  Grievance. 
,  ..    Mrs.  Heerabai  Tata  then  moved  : 

''This  Meeting  of  the  women  of  Bjmbay  protest  ngiinst 
P^he  recommendations  of  the  South  borough  Franchise  Com. 
.  mittee  and  the  Government  of  India  to  disqualify  women  for 
'  the  franchise  in  the  Reform  Scheme,  on  the  grounds  that  the 
]  social  conditions  of  India  make  i«  premature  and  unpractical 
f  to  grant  it. 

I  ««  This  Meeting  begs  to  draw  attention  to  tha  fast  that 
|  women  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  other  parts  of  the 
I  country  already  exercise  the  Franchise  intelligently  in  Muni- 

•  cipal  and  other  elections-  It  urges  that  there  is  no  reason  to 
|  consider  it  premature  and  unpractical  for  qualified  women  to 
; exercise  the  higher  vote,  and  request  thU  mere  sex  should  not 
,be  made  a  disqualiBcation. 

(  "This  Meeting  considers  tin  postponement  of  this  question 
"a  distinct  grievance,  a  denial  of  the  due  rights  of  womon,  and 
K  likely  deterrent  to  their  progress.  It  earnestly  urges  the 
Government  of  India,  and  the  British  Parliament  to  reconsider 
| this  question  and  remove  the  sex  disqualification.  " 

Sex-ba.rrier  "  Oct  of  Date.  " 
(  In  moving  the  resolution  Mrs.  Tata  said  that  all  admitted 
that  the  sex  barrier  was  now  out  of  date  and  unworthy  of  the 
times.  The  first  progressive  steps  taken  by  all  great  nations 
,had  been  the  removal  of  sex- disqualifications  and  free  and  full 
admission  of  women  to  the  full  rights  of  direct  representation. 
The  refusal  to  admit  Indian  women  in  the  Reform  Scheme  dis- 
credited the  whole  of  Indian  womanhood  and  put  them  on  a 
par  with  children,  criminals  and  lunatics,  though  as  a  fact 
Indian  women  were  an  integral  part  of  the  whole  nation- 
They  never  demanded  for  enfranchising  each  and  every  woman; 
ibut  what  they  demanded  was  that  sex  disqualifications  should 
ibe  removed  for  those  women  who  were  as  fully  entitled  to  vote 
as  men.  In  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies  it  had  not 
been  found  unpractical  to  grant  women  the  Municipal  fran- 
chise,  and  she  could  not  find  out  the  reason  of  debarring 
,them  from  the  higher  votes.  The  other  argument  put  for- 
ward  by  the  Committee  about  the  custom  of  se  elusion  of 

•  women,  she  said,  wos  absolutely  untenable  as  the  higher  votes 
would  be  exercised  by  women  who  possessed  high  qualifica- 
tions and  who  had  broken  the  pardah  system.  Even  the 
purdah  difficulty  could  be  solved  by  keeping  women  election 

officers  to  collect  the  votes  of  the  women  who  did  not  wish  to 
appear  at  the  polls.  She  said  that  practice  was  followed  even 
in  Australia  where  the  women  do  not  observe  purdah.  So 
Jmuch  trouble  was  taken  to  collect  votes  for  men.  why  should 
»  little  more  trouble  not  be  tiken  to  solve  the  difficulty  of  the 
gosha  system?  That  some  women  would  not  use  the  fran- 
chise, if  it  is  granted  was  no  reasonabb  argument  at  all. 

She  further  sud  that  even  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
^ocial  condition  in  some  parts  of  India  would  prevent  women 
from  voting,  the  same  would  not  be  true  of  Bombay,  as  it  was 
the  most  advanced  Presidency  in  that  respect.  The  speaker 
then  showed  that  the  Committee  had  recommended  stecial 
representation  to  minor  communities.  Why  she  asked  did 
^they  not  graut  then  the  claims  of  the  women  of  this  1  resi- 
dency even  as  an  experiment?  It  had  been  maintained  that 
women  could  not  be  given  franchise  till  they  changed  their 
social  conditions  and  broke  the  piudth,  bit  the  grant  of  the 
rancbise  was  the  best  weapon  by  which  tbey  could  break 
those  customs. 

1  Mrs.  Avontikabi  Gokhele,  seconding  the  resolution,  said 
(tb»t  oo  account  otpurddh  system  Indian  women  were  held 


unfit  for  franchise  by  the  Southborojgh  Committee.  Bat 
history  would  tell  them  what  the  Indian  women  did  from 
behind  the  purdah. 

The  resolution  was  supported  by  M'S.  Sirah  Anioal* 
Sarabhai  and  further  supported  by  Mrs.  Jayakar,  Mrs.  Ilatiui 
Tyabji  aud  Miss  Natraj in,  was  carrie  I  unanimously. 

Dr.  (Miss)  Joshi  then  proposed  a  resolution  that  :  — 

41  This  meeting  requests  its  President  to  forward  the  abive 
Resolution  to  the  Right  Hon  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
and  his  Excellency  the  Viceroy  (oy  e.ble),  «nd  further 
authorises  the  President  to  smd  copies  of  the  Resolution  to 
Lord  Siuha,  Mrs.  Besant,  Mrs.  Naidu,  Mrs.  Fawsett  Viscount 
Haldaneuf  Cloanden,  Mr.  Polak,  Lady  Muu- .Mackenzie, 
Mr.  Ramsay  McDonald,  Hou.  Mr.  Shrinavas  Shastri,  anal 
other  friends  of  the  cause  of  women,  requesting  theru  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  matter,  and  advance  the  objects  of 
this  meeting  in  every  possible  manner." 

The  resolution  was  uoanituonsly  carried. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chair   terminated  tha  proceedings, 

II 

The  following  telegram  has  been  addressed  to  Lord  Selborne, 
Chairman,  Joint  CoumUtee  on  Government  of  India  Bill,, 
House  of  Lords,  London,  by  Sir  Narayau  Chandava-kar , 
Kt.     President  of  the  Bjnvoay  Presidan,/   Social  inform 

Association  on  the  question  of  the  Franchise  of  Women:  

«  The  Bombay  Presidency  So.-i.l  Reform  Association  des'ires 
ma  as  Prejident  to  represent  to  you  respectfully  the  Asso- 
ciation's  great  disappointment  at  recommendation  of  S,uth- 
borough  Committee  against  franchise  to  women  in  India  in. 
Reform  Scheme.  Cause  of  Social  Reform  much  discourage! 
thereby  and  among  women  in  India  and  large  class  of  Social 
Reformers  also  there  is  growing  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
Franchise  to  women  will  greatly  help  causa  of  sanitation  and 
education  on  which  India's  future  greatly  depends.  Educat- 
ed women  by  reason  of  intelligence  and  souni  praitical 
sense,  more  deserving  of  franchise  than  uneducated  classes  to 
whom  Southborough  Committee  have  recom  nendei  elective 
right. 


AN  INDIAN  EDUCATIONAL  COMMISSION 
TO  AMERICA. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer 

Sir, 

It  seems  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  that  Hindustan  is 
living  in  the  stone  age  of  education.  If  she  really  wishes  to 
take  her  rightful  place  among  the  great  nations  of  the  world, 
India  must  have  a  more  modern  educational  system.  But 
where  will  she  go  to  seek  for  the  ideals  of  newer  education  ? 

In  the  past  the  Indian  z  mo  of  observations  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  only  ona  country  in  the  West,  and  that 
too,  admittedly  backward  in  matters  educational.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  this  zone  should  now  ba  pushed  and  widened  to  the 
United  States.  Here  one  can  see  at  this  moment,  better  than 
at  any  other,  what  reconstructional  plans  are  engaging  the 
thoughts  of  American  leaders,  what  re-eJuoationaf  expert- 
ments  are  in  progress  for  the  disabled  in  war,  what  new  depart- 
ments are  being  added  to  colleges  of  science  and  agricul- 
ture. 

A  few  years  ago  the  English  government  in  India  rent  a- 
Fish  Commission  to  this  country  to  study  American  fisheries. 
Is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  American  colleges  and  univer- 
sities will  be  considered  as  worthy  of  careful  study  as  Ame- 
rican fisheries  ?  At  all  events,  the  Indian  leaders  who  are, 
interested  in  the  education  A  advancement  of  India  should  sen  J 
a  Commission  to  Americ*  at  an  early  date.    Tne  Commission 
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should  le  ruade  up  of  the  very  best  educational  experts  India 
cau  afford.  The  founders  of  the  University  of  Mysore, 
the  Women's  University  of  Poono,  and  the  Hindu  University 
of  Benares  as  well  as  the  organizers  of  the  proposed  Muslim 
University  at  Aligarh  and  the  Nizam's  University  in 
Hyderabad,  should  be  willing  to  co-operate  in  sending  this 
mission  to  America.  If  the  reeled  means  and  initiative  fail 
to  come  from  the  Government,  they  should  be  furnished  by 
the  nation  itself.  For  after  all,  education  is  the  most  im- 
portant piece  of  business  in  the  Indian  agenda  just  now. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  foreign  countries,  in- 
cluding Japan  and  England,  have  recently  sent  commissions 
of  edncation  to  the  United  States  to  make  an  intensive  s'niy 
of  American  educational  system.  Why  should  not  India 
»lso  "  go  and  do  likewise  *'  ? 

An  Indian  Educational  Commission  to  America  is  not  at 
all  an  idle  speculation  ;  it  is  eminently  practical.  Many  of 
the  leading  American  educationists  whom  I  have  consulted 
On  the  subject  have  given  it  their  unqualified  approval  and 
whole- hearted  support.  Dr.  Walter  A.  Jessup,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  with  which  I  have  tho 
lienor  to  be  connected  for  tho  past  few  years,  wrote  to  me  in 
part : 

"Should  the  proposed  Commission  visit  the  United  States, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  have  them  make  Iowa  City  and  the 
State  University  of  Iowa  their  headquarters  while  studying 
the  schools,  colleges,  ani  universities  in  the  central  part  of 
the  United  States.  "We  believe  that  it  would  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  such  a  Commission  to  make  this  place  their  head- 
quarters since  in  Iowa  City  there  mey  be  found  typical  public, 
schools  of  all  grades  including  the  State  University,  with  its 
professional  colleges  of  law,  medicine,  dentistry,  pharmacy, 
and  engineering,  and  its  college  of  liberal  arts,  graduate 
college,  and  college  of  education. 

"The  College  of  Education  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa 
is  equipped  with  an  experimental  school,  including  both  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  grades,  and  is  used  as  a  sub-station 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

"  In  the  event  that  the  proposed  Indian  Commission  should 
Come  to  Iowa  City,  the  State  University  of  Iowa  would  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  facilitate  their  work." 

I  also  bring  encouraging  words  of  greetings  from  no  less  a 
distinguished  man  in  the  world  of  education  than  the  Honour- 
able r.  P.  Claxton,  the  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington.  Dr.  Claxton,  whose 
position  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
in  the  British  Government,  sent  me  among  others  the  follow- 
ing lines:  "I  wish  to  assure  you  and  others  who  are  interested 
in  the  matter  that  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  lend  what- 
ever assistance  I  can  to  this  Commission  either  personally  or 
tbroogh  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education." 

Education  in  India  has  been  more  or  less  unsatisfactory. 
The  time  has  come  when  the  frozen  decorative  ideals  of  the 
past  should  be  shattered,  and  swept  out  of  the  halls  of  learn- 
ing. There  is  now  a  great  need  of  a  co-ordinated  and  well- 
directed  plan  to  build  a  new  education  for  new  India.  And 
as  a  basis  for  such  an  educational  reform,  a  commission  of  ex- 
pert investigators  and  trained  educators  should  come  to 
America,  and  see  first  hand  the  creative  work  that  is  being 
done  in  commerce,  industry,  art,  literature,  and  science.  Tho 
results  of  such  an  investigate  n  are  bound  to  give  immense 
etimulus  for  reconstruction  of  educational  life,  and  make  it 
quiver  to  the  very  soul  of  India. 

It  only  remains  for  me  now  to  add  that  if  an  educational 
commission  should  come,  Mr.  R.  K.  Khemka,  the  very  able 
Prtsideut  of  the  Hindustan  Association  of  America,  which 


has  for  years  been  helping  the  newly  arrived  Indian  6tudent9  ■ 
choose  right  American  colleges,  will  be  delighted  to  place  hi* 
services  at  the  disposal  of  the  mission.  Should  it  depire 
both  Mr.  Khemka  and  I  would  be  willing  to  look  after  the  pre- 
liminary details  of  its  visit  and  pilot  it  through  the  coun- 
try. Those  who  are  interested  in  the  plan  or  want  informa- 
tion concerning  American  educational  opportunities  are  invit- 
ed to  communicate  with  the  President  of  the  Hindustan 
Association,  116  West  39th  Street,  New  York  City. 
Towa,  City,  |  Sudhindra  Bose,  M.A.,  PH.D., 

U.  S.  A,     j        Lectnrer  in  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  INDIAN  WOMANHOOD 

Sir  Nabayan  Chandavabkar  writks  in  t he  Times  of 
India  :— 

As  one  morning,  guided  by  an  elderly  Brahmin  lady,  I 
was  lingering  with  fond  looks  on  the  flowers  and  foliage,  which 
make  Bangalore  one  of  the  garden  cities  of  India  my  companion 
said:  "Look  there?  My  fairy  of  this  lovely  spot !  She  is 
Hoovi,  my  pet  name  for  her — i  pancharna  girl,  one  of  your 
uutouchables  !  "  I  looked  aad  saw  a  comely  girl  of  17  or  so, 
gathering  in  a  comer  fbwers  and  leaves.  My  lady  friend 
continued  : — "You  ought  to  study  that  girl.  She  has  told  me 
her  story  but  if  yoj  watch  her  and  her  father  one  evening  you 
will  find  out.  She  i3  a  girl  of  spiri'. — '.he  kind  of  new  woman 
India  is  bringing  out." 

So  I  watched  with  my  lady  friend.  It  was  sunset.  Hoovi 
was  sitting  outside  her  h.it.  Her  father,a  coachman,  had  driven 
his  master  Lome  and  come  to  his.  Turning  to  her,  he  said: — 
That  is  how  you  have  been  wasting  youiself,  foolish  girl  t 
You  are  breaking  your  father's  heart.  When  will  you  gladden 
him  by  marrying  a  husband  and  having  a  home  ?" 

''Father'',  replied  Hoovi,  ''when  will  you  cease  talking 
about  husband  and  home  to  me  ?'' 

''And  w  hy  should  I  not  talk?  I  want  to  see  you  happy?" 

'<  Happj !    As  if  husbands  and  happiness  go  together  !" 

"  W bat  do  you  mean,  silly  girl  !  Don't  husbands' make^ 
women  happy? '' 

"Father,  I  pray  you  don't  worry  me  day  and  night.  You. 
cave  me  in  marriage  when  I  was  an  infant  and  the  man  died, 
shortly  after.  Suppose  I  marry  again  and  the  new  husband 
dies.  Fate  ha3  destined  me  to  widowhood.    Leave  me  alone." 

'« Afraid  of  husband's  death  !  Death  overtakes  all.  Is- 
that  a  reason  for  not  marrying?  " 

"  Father,  death  is  common  to  all.  Bat  desertion  of  wife- 
is  that  also  common  ? 

Here  the  father  seemed  nettled.  He  hid  married  a  tecond 
wife  while  Hoovi' d  mother  was  alive,  and  Hoovi's  mother 
had  left  him  in  protest. 

"  Now,  girl,  beware  what  yon  say!  Hive  respect  for  your 
father,  Don't  tax  me  constantly  for  marrying  a  second  wife- 
I  have  not  deserted  your  mother.  Your  mother  has  deserted 
me." 

'»  And  I  am  proui  that  she  has.  She  has  shown  you  we 
women  are  not  like  the  horse  you  drive  and  make  money 

hy." 

"  Don't  get  wind  into  your  head.    Talk  sense.    Will  yoa 
marry  or  not?    They  all  say  you  are  a  be tuty  and  can  hive 
a  good  husband  for  the  asking.    Why  waste  your  beauty?" 

"  Father,  was  not  my  mother  a  beauty  when  you  married 
her?" 

That  again  was  a  ho.ue  thrust  to  the  twice-married  man.. 
Both  of  us,  my  lady  friend  and  myself  who  were  overhearing, 
the  dialogue  unseen,  feared  the  father  would  no  longer  endure 
the  taunt  but  would  slap  the  girl  in  the  face.    He  rose  froA 
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his  seat  and  went  near  her  as  if  ho  meant  to  strike  the  girl. 
Bat  no  !  He  became  sweet  and  said:  "Daughter!  have  pity 
on  your  old  father.  My  caete  people  taunt  me  because  I  am 
keeping  you  unmarried.  They  all  say  your  beauty  is  being 
wasted  and  you  can  have  a  good  husband  for  the  asking." 

*«  Eatber,  caste  people  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  my 
beauty.  Husbands,  you  say,  cen  be  had  for  the  asking. 
But  I  want  to  show  that  wives  cannot  be  had  so  cheap." 

The  shadows  of  evening  had  closed.  It  was  dark.  A 
voice  from  within  called  the  father.  "Don't  make  yourself 
cheap  with  that  shrew.  Your  meal  is  ready."  My  lady 
friend  said  to  me  it  was  the  voice  of  tte  second  wife. 

As  we  returned  heme  from  the  scene,  my  lady  friend  ask- 
.  ed:— ''Isn't  that  a  fine  girl?"  "  Yep,''  I  replied,  "the  Depres- 
sed Classes  Mission  is  fermenting,  though  the  leaven  is  small." 
"Better  say,  British  rule  is  telling,"  remarked  my  shrewd 
companion. 

Next  day  we  met  Hoovi,  gathering  flowers  and  foliage. 
My  lady  companion  turned  to  her  and  said:  "Hoovi  !  we 
heard  you  hold  your  own  against  your  father  about  marriage. 
But  won't  you  marry,  Hoovi;  I  feel  fo»  you— you  are  come- 
ly, you  deserve  to  be  a  wife." 

She  replied  :— "  Annua''  (Canarese  for  matror),  "more 
comely  are  these  flowers.  They  have  no  husband  and  are 
happy.  Leave  me  to  live  my  life  among  them.  They  love 
me  and  I  them." 

«  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?"  atked  me    my  lady 

companion. 

'« I  am  thinking,"  said  I,  '«  of  Lord  Southborough  and 
his  Committee." 

Hoovi's  was  not  the  only  case  of  the  new  spirit  among 
Panchama  girls  I  came  across.  Happening  to  be  in  Mysore, 
a  few  days  after  the  dialogue  between  Hoovi  and  her  father, 
I  was  taken  by  my  venerable  friend,  Mr.  N.  V.  Narsimien- 
gar,  a  stalwart  Brahmin  of  77  years,  who  has  made  the 
uplift  of  Panchamas  bis  life's  mission,  one  morning  to  see 
the  local  Panchama  schools,  boys  and  girls.  As,  after 
inspecting  one  of  the  girls'  school?,  we  emerged  into  its 
compound,  we  saw  a  crowd  of  elderly  Panchama  women  and 
men — the  women  on  one  Bide,  the  men  on  the  other.  Among 
the  women  stood,  erect  and  brave,  a  girl  of  16,  who,  as  we 
came  up  to  the  crowd,  called  out  to  Mr.  Narsimiengar  in 
these  words  : 

»  Buddhi  "  (Canarese  for  Master),  «'  how  are  you  going  to 
settle  my  fate?  " 

Mr,  Iengar  went  up  to  her  and  asked  : — 

"Hoodgi!  (Canarese  for  girl).  "  Are  they  still  pressing 
you  to  marry  ? '' 

The  girl  :   "  There  they  are  before  you.    Please  question 

them. " 

Mr.  Iengar  turned  to  the  crowd  of  Panchama  males.  A 
stout  Panchama,  the  girl's  father,  came  forward.  Mr.  Iengar 
asked  him  :  "  Why  do  you  press  her  to  marry?"  The  man 
with  folded  hands  replied  :  "  Buddhi  '.  We  are  yours.  Just 
as  you  order.  "  Mr.  Iengar  turned  again  to  the  girl  :  "  Dau- 
ghter !  Be  patient.  It  will  all  be  right.  Continue  stu- 
dies in  the  school." 

With  calm  dignity  the  girl  replied  "  I  have  any  amount 
of  patience  not  to  yield.  It  is  the  elders  there  who  are  im- 
patient. " 

ii  Brave  girl  "—so  I  addressed  her  as  we  parted — «  stick 
to  your  fine  spirit.  Marry  when  you  like  a  suitable  husband 
of  your  choice. 

■  She  blushed,  and  as  I  left  blessed  me  with  the  words  : 
»«  Salaam,  Master  "  1 


As  we  were  proceeding  from  the  place  to  a  Panchama 
Hostel  and  school,  maintained  by  His  Highness  the  Maharaja 
of  Mysore,  Mr.  Iengar  told  me  the  girl's  story — that  her 
relations  had  selected  a  husband  for  her,  an  illiterate) 
Panchama,  for  whom  she  did  not  care.  Mr.  Iengar 
continued  :  "  It  is  a  problem."  "  What  is  the  problem  ?  " 
I  asked.  He  replied  :— "  If  the  girl  remains  unmarried,  her 
caste  will  treat  her  as  a  Basawi  (meaning  a  woman  dedicated 
like  the  Murlis  in  Western  India,  to  the  geds  and  therefore 
free  to  live  a  bad  life). 

"  Surely,  Mr.  Iengar,  you  should  find  a  good  husband  for 
her.  Perhaps  the  Hostel  where  we  go  will  help."  At  the 
Hostel  we  met  about  40  Panchama  boys,  clean,  and 
intelligent.  « Fine  nursery  for  husbands  for  the  new 
Panchama  girls,"  I  remarked  to  my  Brahmin  guides.  A 
replied  :  '«  No  nursery  for  husbands  here.  Nearly  all  are 
husbands  already." 

THE  LATE  RAO  BAHADUR  VEERASALINGAM 
PANTULU. 


The  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Managing 
Council  of  the  Bjmbay  Presidency  Social  Reform  Association 
at  their  meeting  held  on  the  12th  July  regarding  the  death  of 
Mr.  Veerasalingam  Pantulu  : — 

"Resolved  that  the  Council  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  Social 
Reform  Association  records  its  deep  sense  of  regret  at  the 
great  loss  sustained  by  the  country  from  the  death  of  Mr. 
Veerasalingam  Pantulu,  who,  as  a  social  reformer  of  excep- 
tional courage  and  strength  of  conviction  manifested  in  his 
life  both  by  precept  and  example,  undismayed  by  persecution 
worked  strenuously  to  the  last  to  elevate  India's  womanhood 
and  bring  relief  to  Hindu  widows  and  who,  by  his  literary 
works  in  the  Telugu  language  which  have  become  classical  and 
popular  in  the  Tlougu  country  raised  the  minds  of  the 
people  ani  improved  the  tone  of  literature." 

The  Secretary,  Hitakarni  Sabha,  Rajahmundry,  informs 
us  that  thj  ashes  of  the  venerable  late  Rao  Bahadur  R.  Vere- 
salingam  Pantutu  Garu  are  to  ba  deposited  in  the  Rajya 
Lakshnii  Park  on  Sunday  the  20th  July  at  8  a,  m. 


FOR  MEDICAL  STUDENTS. 


Infotmation  has  been  received  that  several  Indian  students 
who  recently  went  to  the  United  Kingdom  fiom  th's  country 
for  the  Btndy  of  medicine  have  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
securing  admission  to  a  Medical  School,  owing  to  the  demo» 
bilization  and  return  to  their  studies  of  large  numbers  of 
English  studentp. 

Owing  to  the  large  number  of  applications  now  being  re- 
ceived by  the  London  Medical  Schools  from  students  demo, 
bilised  from  the  Army  and  Nany,  it  is  practically  certain 
that,  for  the  present,  admission  will  be  unobtainable  for 
Indian  students  who  have  not  already  qualified  in  India 
and  although  the  position  may  be  easier  at  the  provincial 
Medical  Schools,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  chances  of  an 
Indian  student  being  successful  in  an  application  for  ad- 
mission to  a  Medical  Faculty  are  very  much  better  if  he  has 
obtained  in  India,  qualifications  which  will  enable  him  to 
become  a  post-graduate  student  on  his  arrival  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  present  any  Indian  student  who  has  only 
partly  completed  his  course  in  India  would  be  much  better 
advised  to  obtain  his  qualification  here  before  seeking  ad. 
mission  to  a  Medical  School  or  Faculty  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 
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There  is  no  desire  or  intention  on  the  part  of  Government 
to  discourage  Indiw  students  from  going  to  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  study  of  medicine,  but,  owing  to  the  present 
crowded^  condition  of  Medical  Schools  and  Faculties  there,  it, 
is  only  in  the  interest  of  the  students  that  thay  sh  mid  sacure 
promise  of  admission  (o  those  institutions  before  leaving  India. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Matuijjonial. 

Wanted:— An  accomplished  and  educated  widow 
of  any  Caste  to  marry  a  Brahmiu  widower  in  decent 
position.  For  other  particnlars  please  apply  to  X 
C/o  The  Indian  Social  Reformer,  Bomhay. 

THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFOHMER. 

Rates  of  Inland  nnLscnption  inclusive  of  postage 
In  advance.  La  arrears. 

Fer  annum   Rs.    5—0—0.     Rs.    rj— 0— 0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eitrht 
shil  lings  (  Rs.  6).  6 

Single  copies  of  the  cnrrent  year  can  be  had  at  4 
aunas  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 

THIRD  EDITION  OF 

Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  BHANDARKAR'S 
RELIGIOUS  WIRTING  AND  SERMONS 
IN  MARATHI 

With  a  Highly  Spoken  of  illustrated 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 
Total  pages  740. 

Price  Rs.  3=8  only  with  V.P.P,  and  other  charges. 
Please  write  for  copies  to—D.  G.  VAIDYA, 

 Prarthana  Samaj,  Bombay  (4.) 


Empire  Hindu  Hotel 

Opposite  Victoria  Terminus 
Bombay. 

(  Central  Situation  ) 
Strictly  Vegetarian 
Charges  Moderate 
Fitted  with 
Electric  Lift,  Fans  and  Lights. 
Telegrams:  \  Telephone: 

1  2789. 
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Food,"  Bombay. 
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Saffron?      Saffron??  Saffron??? 

If  yen  wish  to  buy  genuinely  pure  and  beet  Saffron  it  is 
SUN 


BRAND 


SAFFRON 


ONLY 

It  has  been  largely  used  by  Jain  Temples,  Maharajas 
Unrbars,  Hakims  and  Vaidyas  all  over  the  country  for  the 
st  75  year  and  is  well  knewn  for  its  purity  and  geuuiness. 

S.  NARAEN  &  Co., 
17-Jr-18  21,  Hum -num  Street,  Fort  Bombay. 


SHORTHAND. 

Like  Other  Arts  and  Sciences,  Shorthand  is  subject  to  the 
Law  of  Progress.  Based  on  greatly  improved  scientific  and 
analogical  principles,  the  SIoan-Duployan  system 
(contained  in  a  compass  of  12  lessons  )  saves  a  year's  1  tboriou 
study,  ensuring  highest  efficiency  and  speediest  results. 
Shorthand  is  the  open-door  to  many  well-paid  positions-  at 
any  rate  it  will  mean  pdvancement  for  you.  Expert  Individ'ual 
or  Postal  Instructions  for  a  fixed  fee,  payaMe  in  easy  monthly 
instalments.  Speed  Classe*  Conducted.  Specialised  Train- 
mg  Guaranteed.  Enclose  stamp  for  booklet,  etc. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLRGE, 
 O  P.  O.  Box  No.  424,  Bombay. 

Dependable  Business  Typewriter. 

The  National  Standard  Portable  No.  3  is  the 

simplest  end  most  efficient  typewriter  sui fable  for  business, 
professional  or  home  work,  travellers  and  invalids.  At  one- 
half  tho  regular  price,  it  emoodies  all  th3  feature's  found  on 
any  standard  model,  and  is  warranted  the  equal  in  quality  of 
the  best  typewriter  invented.  It  has  unlimited  speed,  aud  is 
more  nearly  noiseless  than  most  typewriters  Price  (including 
an  Improved  Two-piece  Travelling  Case  with  Lock  and  Key): 
Rs.  190,  F.  O.K.  anywhere.  Concession  to  traders  and 
buyers  of  three  machines.     Sead  your  order  for  one  to-day. 

,n,  ia       WRITING  MACHINE  &  EQUIPMENT  Co., 
20-4-19.  Post  Box  No-  424,  Bombay. 


HYPNOTISM 


PERSONAL  MAGNETISM, 
WILL  POWER. 
NERVE  FORCE- 

Call  what  you  will— 

Is  the  intangible  power  that  controls  human  des- 
tiny. It  is  the  key  to  all  business  and  social  success. 
Inis  power  is  no  special  gift  of  any  one.  It  is  latent 
in  every  one.  We  help  you  how  to  display  it.  By  our 
system,  you  can  learn  in  a  few  days  at  your  own  home 
and  not  only  achieve  success  yourself,  but  you  can 
influence  the  mind,  health  and  actions  of  others  to  a 
remarkable. 

Write  immediately  for  our  frea  booket-The  Pride  of  India. 

THE  LATENT  LIGHT  CULTURE, 

T1NNEVELLY,  S.  INDIA. 


boUl^noT*11*1'*8    Genuine  Qainine  Tablets  gr.  1  each 

Batliwala's  Genuine  Quinine  Tablets  gr.  2  each 
bottle  of  100. 

Batliwala's  Ague  Mixture  of  Fever,  Malaria,  In- 

fluenza  etc. 

Batliwa  a's  Ague  Pills  for  Malaria,  Fever,  In 
fluenza  etc. 

liatllwala's  Tonic  pills  for  pale  people  &  nervous 
breaks  down. 

iJatliwala's  Tooth  Powder  of   Preserving  Teeth 

„  Batliwala's  Ringworm  ointment  for  Ringworm 
Dhobi  Itch  etc. 

May  be  had  from  all  dealers  in  medicines  or  from 
Dr.  H.  L.  Batllwala  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
No.  12,  Worli,  18,  Bombay. 
Telegr4PHIO  Addrhss        Doctor  Batllwala  Dadar 

TME  BOMBAY  CENTRAL  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE BANK. 

HEAL  OFFICE  :— Apollo  Street,  St.,  Bombay. 

DIRECTORS:— The  Hon.  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currimbhoy 
(Chairman),  Sir  Vithal  Ins  D.  Thackersey,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lalubhai  Samaldas,  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  the  Hon.  ,Mr.  C,  vl 
Mehta,  the  Chief  of  Ichalkaranji,  G.&.  Devadha'r,  Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Sir  P.  D.  PatUni,  the  R*ja  Saheb  of  Malegaon. 

Share  Capital  (  fully  paid  )   Rs.  7,00,000 

1  Deposits  fixed  for  one  year  and  shorter  or  longer  period' 
are  accepted.  Rates  and  other  particulars  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  under  Bigned. 

2  The  Bank  finances  only  registered  Co-operative  Societies 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  oa  the  recommendation  of  the 
Registrar,  Co-operative  Societies,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3.  Accounts  are  audited  half-yearly  by  a  special  Gov- 
ernment Auditor,  and  quarterly  Btstements  of  financial  posi- 
tion are  published  in  the  '«Bombay  Government  Gazettee." 
1  20-5-17.         VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA,  Manager. 
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I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest  1  will  not  equivocate  I  wiH  oot 

Reuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  And  I  will  be  heard:'  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Ltbemtor. 
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Social  Reform  Anniversa- 
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Indians  in  South  Africa. 
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India  Office  Reorganization. 
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Madhavan  Nair. 

Bombay  Wages  Census. 

The  Hindu  Marriage  Bill. 

N  ight  Colleges. 

Appeal  for  Help  to  Social 
Workers. 

The  Indian  Industrial  Con- 
ference. 

The  Oosmania  University. 

A  Correction. 


NOTES 


The  Bombay  University  and    Professor  Patrick 
rcddes.    The  Senate  of  the;  University  of  Bombay 
?solved  practically  unanimously  on   Wednesday  to 
ppoint  Professor  Patrick  Geddes  as  Professor  of 
ociology  in  the  School    of  Sociology  and  Eco- 
pmics  which  the  University  has  decided  to  start, 
'hose  who  have  followed  the  eminent  Professor's 
rork  in  India  during  the  last  three  years,  and  his 
ublications  before  he  came  to  India,  will  recognise 
hat  the  Bombay  University  could  not  have  made  a 
>etter  choice.    The  Regulations  require  that  the 
'rofessor  of  Sociology  should   have   an  intimate 
nowledge  of  Indian  conditions.    The  insight  which 
'rofessor  Geddes  has  acquired  into  Indian  life  and 
nought  during  his  short  stay  among  us,  is  nothing 
'hort  of  marvellous.    On  the  subject  of  town-plan- 
ling  which  he  has  made  his  own  in  an  especial 
ense,  he,  as  is  well-known,  has  a  high  appreciation 
A  the  principles  which  inspired  the  ancient  town- 
|>uilders  of  India.    He  also  holds  strong  opinions  on 
he  town-planning  and  improvements  which  are  so 
tften  undertaken  in  utter  disregard  of  Indian  tradi- 
ional  ideas  and  usages.    Speaking  to  a  friend  in 
Bombay,  he  indicated  in  a  terse  formula  what,  in  his 
ipinion,  should  be  the  proper  height  of  residential 
buildings.    It  should  not,  he  observed,  be  more  than 
vhat  a  pregnant  woman  carrying  a  pot  of  water 
:ould  climb    comfortably.    That    illustrates  the 
joint  of  view  from  which  he  approaches  civic  pro- 
teins— the  constant  reference  to  human  needs  and 
•esources  and  sentiments,  without  which  sanitary 
ind  civic  disquisitions  are  as  sounding  brass  and 
:inkling  cymbal.   We  are  confident  that  Professor 
Patrick  Geddes,  during  his  three  year's  tenure  ot 
jffice  in  the  Bombay  University,  will   inspire  many 
/oung  men  and  women — and  elders  too— with  his 
Dwn  intelligent  and  helpful  enthusiasm  for  humanity. 


Sir  Sankaran  Nair's  Successor.  It  is  announced 
that  Sir  Sankaran  Nair  has  resigned  his  office  as  an 
Ordinary  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General  with  effect  from  Wednesday.  The  Hon. 
Mian  Mahomed  Sham  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  him.  Mr,  Sham  represented  the  Punjab  in 


the  Indfan  Legislative  Council,  and  spoke  and 
voted  against  the  Rowlatt  Act  in  all  its  stages 
along  with  other  Indian  non-official  members.  This 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  adverse  and  irrelevant 
comment  by  the  Punjab  Martial  Law  Tribunal 
which  tried  Mr.  Harkishenlal,  Pandit  Rambhuj 
Dutt  and  others.  "We  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
Mr.  Shaffi's  reasons  for  voting  against  tbe  Bills  " 
the  august  Tribunal  has  remarked,  "  but  we  should 
not  be  surprised  if  threats  of  this  kind  were  not  wholly 
without  the  effect  intended,  and  it  may  well  be 
that  such  orders  to  toe  the  line  had  something  to 
say  to  the  complete  unanimity  on  which  Mr.  Shaffi 
dilated  in  his  speech  in  the  Council."  The  appoint- 
ment of  the  gentleman  so  superciliously  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Leslie-Jones  and  his  two  colleagues,  to  the 
membership  of  the  Council  of  the  Governor- 
General,  may,  without  rashness,  be  regarded  as 
indicating  the  exact  value  which  His  Excellency 
the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary  of  State  (who,  no 
doubt,  has  been  apprised  of  the  fact)  attach  to' the 
excursions  of  the  Martial  Law  Tribunal  into  high 
politics.  Mr.  Shaffi  is  a  Mahomedan  gentleman 
of  attainments,  and  has  distinguished  himself 
at  the  Bar  of  the  Lahore  High  Court,  in 
the  Senate  of  the  Punjab  University,  and  in  the 
public  life  of  that  province  by  the  sobriety 
and  soundness  of  his  views.  That  he  has 
not  always  been  able  to  see  eye  to  eye  with  the 
majority  in  Indian  politics,  does,  in  our  opinion, 
only  show  that  he  can  think  for  himself.  The 
appointment  is  by  no  means  a  bad  one,  and  we  are 
sure  that,  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Punjab, 
Mr.  Shaffi  will  be  able  to  help  the  Government  of 
India  to  look  at  some  of  the  sentences  passed  by  the 
Martial  Law  Tribunals  in  their  proper  perspective. 

Europeans  for  the  Indian  Medical  Service:  The 
Pioneer  understands  that  the  Government  of  India 
are1  drawing  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  the  extremely  serious  shortage  of  regular  officers 
of  the  Indian  Medical  Service  and  urging  the  re- 
cruitment of  a  large  number  of  European  officers  for 
permanent  enrolment.  The  Government  of  India 
nave  also  proposed  that  certain  measures  recom- 
mended by  the  Medical  Services  Committee  as  likely 
to  increase  the  attractions  of  the  I.  M.  ti.  should  be 
announced  in  England  at  once.  The  journal  further 
understands  that  the  increased  rates  of  pay  for  offi- 
cers ot  the  Indian  Medical  Service  in  civil  employ- 
ment will  be  announced  very  shortly  and  that  these 
rates  will  be  given  effect  to  from  the  ist  December, 
1918.  If  there  is  any  truth  in  the  Pioneer's  surmises, 
the  Government  .01  India  cannot  be  relieved  of  the 
charge  ot  not  dealing  openly  with  the  Indian  public. 
The  Medical  Services  Committee  which  visited 
different  parts  of  the  country  last  cold  weather,  took 
evidence  irom  a  number  ot  witnesses  on  lour  draft 
schemes,  two  of  which  would  have  practically  shut 
Indians  out  of  the  Indian  Medical  Service.  The  trend 
ol  the  Indian  evidence  belore  the  Committee  was,  we 
believe,  emphatically  in  favour  of  restricting  the 
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Indian  Medical  Service  strictly  to  the  requirements  of 
the  army,  and  of  recruiting  a  proportion  of  candidates 
for  it  by  an  examination  in  India  as  proposed  in  the 
Montagu-Chelmsford  report  for  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  As  for  the  Civil  Medical  Service,  it  should, 
of  course,  be  preponderantly  Indian.  We  should 
like  to  know  on  what  grounds  the  Government  of 
India  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  European  element 
in  the  Indian  Medical  Service,  if  it  is  true  that  they 
do  so.  Indians  are  often  twitted  with  hankering 
after  the  loaves  and  fishes  of  office,  but,  if  the 
Pioneer's  statement  has  any  basis  in  fact,  it  would 
seem  that  the  Government  of  India  are  anxious  to 
see  as  much  of  them  as  possible  distributed  among 
Europeans  before  India  is  launched  on  the  course 
to  responsible  Government.  This,  we  think,  is  hardly 
fair. 


American  Scholarships  for  Indian  Women  Students. 
We  are  indebted  to  Miss  Myra  Withers,  the  Travel- 
ling Secretary  National,  Y.W.C.A  ,  Bombay,  for  the 
following  further  information  which  she  has  placed 
at  our  disposal  regarding  the  Barbour  Scholarships, 
received  from  the  President,  University  of  Michigan, 
for  Indian  Women  Students.  "Scholarships  to  the 
number  of  ten  yielding  500  dollars  each  have  been 
provided  by  the  Regents  of  the:Uni  versity  of  Michigan 
through  the  generosity  of  the  Hon'ble  Levi  L,  Bar- 
bour of  Detroit,  for  the  care,  support,  maintenance 
and  schooling  in  the  University  of  Michigan  ol  young 
women  from  oriental  countries,  including  Japan, 
China,  India,  Russia,  The  Philippines,  and  Turkey. 
Applications  for  those  scholarships  should  be  made  in 
writing  to  the  President  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. Accompanying  the  applications,  certificates 
of  character  and  certificates  showing  scholastic  at- 
tainment and  fitness  for  University  work  should  be 
filed.  The  Scholarships  are  awarded  by  a  committee 
consisting  of  the  President  of  the  University,  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Literature,  Science  and  the 
Arts,  the  Dean  of  Women,  and  the  Dean  of  the 
Medical  school.  The  scholarships  may  be  renewed 
from  year  to  year  for  four  years,  provided  jthe  stand- 
ing of  the  holder  remains  good.  The  sum  of  dollars 
500  might,  by  strict  economy,  cover  living  expenses 
during  the  year,  but,  I  think,  it  would  be  wise  if  one 
came  provided  with  an  extra  amount  of  money." 


Selling  of  Girls  in   Kathiawad.    We  published 
an  extract  from  the  Praja  Bandhu  of  Ahmedabad  in 
the  last  issue,  commenting  on  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  four  months  among  the  Leuva  Kunbis  of 
Kathiawad  about   ten  thousand   marriages  were 
celebrated  in  which  girls  were  given  to  the  highest 
bidders,  and  that  nearly  ten  lakhs  of  rupees  have 
thus  been  secured  by  their   parents.    Mr.  Ran- 
chchodlal  Mehta  writing  from  Bhayawadar-Kunka- 
vav,  Kathiawad,    says:     "Instead   of  ten,  there 
should  be  one  hundred,  as  on  the  average  not  less 
than  Rs.  1,000  per  each  girl  was  taken.    This,  I 
have  properly  investigated  in  my  district  and  in  all 
other  States  of  Kathiawar.    You  may  differ,  but 
this  evil  is  due  to  caste  having  lost  hold  over  men, 
and  to  economic  reasons.    About  go  per  cent,  of 
cultivators  who  have  sold  their  girls  or  have  parti- 
cipated in  this  "roaring  traffic"  in  human  flesh 
have  turned  "  Ubhads  "  (non-agriculturists)  as  they 
do  not  like  to  work  as  cultivators.    I  also  believe, 
it  is  the  curse  of  ''tainted    money"  which  they 
receive."    We  do  not  differ  from  Mr.  Ranchcho  lal 
in  his  view  that  the  loosening  of  the  hold  of  caste, 
without  the  substitution  of  a  higher  moral  or  legal 
restraint,  is  likely  to  have  evil  social  consequences. 
It  is  on  this  account,  as  we  have  repeatedly  urged, 
that  we  insist  on  the  introduction  in  Mr.  Patel's 
Bill  on  behalf  of  inter-caste  marriages  provisions 
for  monogamy  and  legal  majority  of  the  parties. 


A  Social  Reform  Anniversary:  Under  the  auspices 
of  the  Bomay  Presidency  Social  Reform  Association, 
the  anniversary  of  the  Widow  Marriage 
Act  and  of  Cursondas  Mulji  and  Pandit 
Ishwarchandra  Vidyasagar  was  celebrated  on 
Friday  evening  in  the  Prarthana  Samaj  Hall, 
Girgaum.  Sir  Narayan  G.  ChandaVarkar  presided. 
Sir  Narayan  said  that  they  had  met  there 
that  evening  to  pay  their  tribute  of  respectful  and 
grateful  memory  to  two  of  the  most  illustrious 
Indians  who  had  flourished  in  years  past  and  who 
had  worked  in  the  cause  of  social  reform,  having  left 
an  example  of  self-sacrifice  which  endeared  their 
names  to  them.  They  had  gathered  there  to  give 
their  gratitude  to  the  memories  of  Cursondas  Mulji 
and  Pandit  Iswarchandra  Vidyasagar.  He  then 
referred  to  the  literary  services  rendered  by  Curson- 
das Mulji  in  Gujarati  and  Pandit  Vidyasagar  in 
Bengali.  He  said  they  would  take  a  lesson  from  the 
memories  of  the  great  men  whom  they  revered.  He 
said  Vidyasagar  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  widows  and  the  child 
widows  in  particular.  Sir  Narayan  hoped  they  would 
follow  in  their  footsteps  and  work  in  the  cause  of 
social  reform.  Dr.  (Miss)  Kashibai  Novvrange  said 
that  though  the  Widow  Marriage  Act  was  passed  in 
1856,  she  regretted  they  had  not  made  any  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  widow  marriages.  She  was  sur- 
prised to  see  the  condition  of  women  in  Calcutta 
where  no  progress  was  made.  She  appealed  to  them 
to  spread  the  movement  in  every  part  of  the  country. 
Several  others  having  spoken,  the  proceedings  termi- 
nated with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman. 


The  Late  Maharaja  of  Bhavnagar  t  The  late 
Maharaja  of  Bhavnagar  was  an  enlightened  prince 
whose  administration  was  distinguished  by  zeal  for 
education  and  social  progress.  One  of  the  most  re- 
cent acts  of  His  late  Highness  was  to  announce 
the  early  adoption  of  the  policy  of  total  prohibition 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  in 
his  State.  We  trust  that  the  administration  which 
will  continue  His  Highnes's  work,  until  such  time 
as  the  heir  to  the  gadi  comes  of  age,  will  carry  out 
this  great  idea  of  the  late  Maharaja,  which  earned 
for  him  wide-spread  fame. 


Indian  Women's  Suffrage :  A  Reuter's  telegram 
dated  the  22nd  instant  states :  At  a  meeting  of  the 
East  India  Association  Mrs.  N.  C.  Sen  read  a  paper 
on  the  future  of  Indian  women.  Mrs,  Besant  said 
they  hoped  the  Joint  Committee  would  extend  the 
franchise  to  Indian  women,  or  Parliament  would 
amend  the  Draft  Bill.  Lord  Sinha  said  it  was  their 
duty  to  recognise  that  the  custom  of  keeping  women 
secluded  was  responsible  for  the  intellectual  and 
physical  deterioration  of  the  race.  If  they  were  to 
progress  as  they  desired,  Indians  must  change  their 
ideas  with  regard  to  women  altogether.  _ 


Indians  in  South  Africa.  A  Johannesburg  tele- 
gram of  the  17th  July  states  that  the  South  African 
Indian  Congress  will  open  on  August  3.  The 
notice  convening  the  Congress  says  the  Indian 
community  is  threatened  with  destruction  unless 
concerted  action  is  taken.  Meanwhile,  Indians  are 
signing  an  agreement  to  disregard  the  civil  laws  in 
South  Africa  as  long  as  any  law  imposing  any  class 
distinction  or  disability  upon  British  Indians  re- 
mains on  the  State  Book. 

The  Kanara  Leader.  We  offer  a  cordial  welcome 
to  ihe  Kanara  Leader,  an  Anglo-Kanarese  weekly 
published  in  Kumta.  The  Kanara  district  is  badly 
in  need  of  an  organ  which  will  express  its  needs  and 
voice  its  aspirations  with  knowledge  and  sound 
sense.  Our  new  contemporary  has  a  useful  field 
before  it,  and  we  wish  it  every  success. 


[       Jn'ly,  27.] 
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INDIA  OFFICE  REORGANIZATION. 


The  Crewe  Committee  which  was  appointed  to  en- 
aire  into  and  suggest  reforms  in  the  organisation  of 
ae  India  Office  so  as  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the 
iformed  Governments  contemplated  in  this  country, 
as  made  its  report.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  good  re- 
port- One  cannot  help  on  perusing  it  being  im- 
resaed  by  the  contrast  between  it  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India's  despatch  on  constitutional  reform, 
he  Crewe  report  has  the  characteristics— and  the 
ef'ecta— of  the  best  type  of  British  State  paper6 — even 
amper,  moderation  of  statement,  perfect  oourtesy» 
ernpnlous  fairness  to  dissent,  loyal  desire  to  give 
effect  to  the  policy  laid  down  by  Parliament  and,  on 
le  other  hand,  compromise  for  the  sake  of  compro- 
mise, an  abstract  and  unreasonable  fear  of  logical 
onclnsions,  and  an  utter  absence  of  enthusiasm  such 
s  one  might  feel  if  one  were  given  the  choice  of 
everal  diseases  to  die  of.  The  cold  detachment  of 
tie  majority  report  was  evidently  too  much  for  Pro- 
essor  Keith  who,  though  his  years  exceed  the 
salmist's  three  score  years  and  ten,  is  all  enthusiasm 
Dr  India.  Confining  ourselves  to  the  majority  report 
rhich  is  most  likely  to  gain  acceptance  with  the 
oint  Committee  and  Parliament,  we  find  that  the 
irst  thing  they  propose  to  do  is  to  relieve  the  Secre- 
ary  of  State  of  the  commercial  and  financial  agency 
lart  of  h's  present  functions,  and  of  the  incubns  of 
he  India  Council  which  at  present  obscures  his  real 
esponsibility  for  the  good  Government  ofladia.  The 
a6t  mass  of  work  of  a  merely  financial  character 
fhich  devolves  on  the  India  Office  has  seldom  beeu 
.uthoritatively  described.  But  Lord  Morley  in  a 
,aoment  of  unusual  expaneiveness  gave  the  public  a 
;limpse  of  it  in  a  speech  to  the  English  Association  of 
Jankers  at  their  annual  dinner  in  1911.    He  said  : 

I  think  that  even  many  of  yon,  experienced  men  a*  you 
lie,  will  be  rather  astonished  at  the  magnitude  cf  the  India 
Mice   figures.    The  cash  balance  at  the  present  term  is 
I   18,750,000 — not    rnpets,     but    pounds — and   of  that 
I  8,350,000  it.  placed  on  deposit  at  2  to  3  months'  croJit,  an. 
early  £  10,000,000  is  lent  to  first  c'nse  firms  on  uniru peach 
■<ble  security  from  three  to  five  weeks'  notice.    The  maturing 
nd  re-lending  of  these  6um8  cause  a  cash  business  which 
'  mounts  to  £  60,000,000  a  <  ear.    There  are  other  details 
With  which  I  will  not,  burden  you,  but  tin   India   Office  is 
j  eeponsible  in  the  year  1910-11  for  £180,000,000  (  240 
rores  of  rnpees  ).    There  are  other  details  of  fuither  manage 
oent  of  accumulated   funds  of  Gold  Standard   Reserve  in 
his  country,  which  amounta  to  upwards   of   £  17,000,000, 
nd   of    Paper   Currency     Reserve,     which     amounts  to 
■&  7,500,000. 

/  In  addition  to  this  enormous  banking  bnsiness,  the 
ndia  Office  has  the  duty  of  making  large  purchases  of 
tores.  The  Crewe  Committee  propose  that  all  this 
inancial  and  commercial  business  should  be  trans- 
erred  to  a  High  Commissioner  for  India  in  London. 
Inhere  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  the  desirability  of 
his  reform. 
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The  question  of  what  to  do  with  the  Council  of 
India  attached  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  has  given 
rise  to  some  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Committee. 
The  majority  favour  its  abolition  and  the  substitution 
in  its  place  of  an  Advisory  Committee  of  which  at 
least  one  third  of  the  members  shall  be  Indians. 
Sir  J.  B.  Brunyate,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  favour 
of  retaining  the  Council  on  the  present  lines,  but 
as  a  compromise  be  suggests  that  it  may  be  provided 
in  the  Reform  Bill  that  the  Council  shall  cease  to 
exist  at  the  end  of  ten  years  unless  the  Commission 
which  is  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the  reforms, 
should  recommend  its  continuance.  Mr.  Bhupendra 
Nath  Basu  favours  abolition  and  wants  no 
substitute.  But  if  some  substitute  should  be  felt 
necessary,  he  would  rather  accept  Sir  James 
Brunyate's  suggestion  than  the  Advisory  Council. 
We  favour  the  idea  of  an  Advisory  Council, 
but,  in  our  view,  it  should  consist  predominantly,  if 
not  wholly,  of  non-official  Indians.  Onr  reason  is 
quite  simple.  The  Government  of  India  supply  all 
the  official  and  administrative  experience  and  in- 
formation which  the  Secretary  of  State  wants.  It 
mighty  have  been  necessary  in  the  days  before 
weekly  mails  and  the  submarine  cable  to  have  in 
London  officials  whose  experience  and  knowledge  of 
this  country  would  be  readily  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  vast  improvements  in  the  means  of 
communication — wireless  telegraphy  soon'  to  be 
reinforced  by  the  aerial  post — have  made  many  old 
political  and  administrative  maxims  obsolete.  When 
the  fresh  and  living  experience  of  the  Government 
of  India  can  be  drawn  upon  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London — 
in  a  few  years  the  Viceroy  will  be  able  to  fly  over  to 
and  talk  over  matters  with  the  Secretary  of  Sffate— it 
is  obviously  superfluous  to  have  a  Council  con- 
sisting of  a  majority  of  time-expired  officials  whose 
knowledge  has  solidified  into  reminiscence.  Lord 
Morley  enumerated  among  the  difficulties  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  "great  deal  of  writing  on  the 
Iudian  Government  by  men  who  have  acquired  the 
habit  while  they  were  in  the  Government,  unluckily 
retaining  the  habit  alter  they  come  home  and  live,  or 
ought  to  live  in  peace  and  quiteness  among  their 
friends  here."  In  a  private  letter  to  Lord  Minto, 
Lord  Morley  spoke  out  even  more  freely  his  opinion 
of  these  gentlemen  :  "The  ex-Anglo-Indian  official, 
with  plenty  of  time  on  his  hands,  and  a  horrible 
facility  of  penmanship,  flies  to  the  newspapers  in 
most  lively  vociferation,  above  the  familiar  signatures 
of  "  Indicus  Olim,"  '  One  who  knows"  and  so  forth." 
There  may  be  something  to  be  said  on  the  ground 
of  policy  for  finding  a  harmless  venue  of  indulging 
in  their  "  horrible  facility  for  penmanship  " 
for  eight  or  ten  of  these  gentlemen  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  Indian  Office.  But  there  is  absolutely 
nothing  to  be  said  for  it  on  its  merits.  The 
question  of  a  predominantly  or  wholly  Indian 
Advisory  Committee  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  stands 
on  an  altogether  different  plane.  Indian  opinion 
throagh  the  Legislative  Coaucils  is  to  exercise  an 
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increasing  inflaence  on  the  Governments  in  India. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  unless  he  has  some  sort  of 
an  Indian  atmosphere  abont  him,  will  not  be  able  to 
grasp  the  point  of  view  of  Indian  opposition  or 
support  to  Government  measures.  He  cannot  regu- 
larly communicate  with  non-officials  in  India  as  he 
does  with  the  Governments  in  India.  The  only 
means  whereby  he  can  create  an  Indian  atmosphere 
about  himself  is  to  have  a  number  of  Indians  about 
him  for  a  short  term  of  years  at  a  time.  An  Advisory 
Council  of  about  eight  members — three  Hindus,  two 
Mahomedans,  a  Parsi,an  Indian  Christian  and  a 
domiciled  Englishman — will  be  a  proper  body  for 
the  purpose. 

We  do  not  understand  the  reasons  which  the  Crewe 
Committee  advance  for  throwing  over  the  idea  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Indian  affairs. 
Lord  Morley  though  he  saw  the  objections  to,  declined 
to  reject  the  idea  of,  such  acommibtee.  Lord  Chelms- 
ford and  Mr.  Montagu  advocated  it  in  their  joint 
report.  Only  the  other  day,  Mr..  Montagu  pointed 
to  the  safeguard  which  will  be  afforded  by  the  Parlia- 
mentary Select  Committee  in  replying  to  objections 
to  the  Rowlatt  Act.  Sir  James  Brunyate  regrets  that 
the  Crewe  Committee  have  not  favoured  the  proposal. 
Mr.  Basu  is,  of  course,  strongly  in  its  favour.  In 
the  face  of  this  strong  concensus  of  official  and  non- 
official  opinion,  we  can  only  conclnde  that  the  Com- 
mittee's real  reason  for  vetoing  the  idea  is  none  of 
those  alleged  in  the  brief  paragraph  which  they 
devote  to  it  in  their  report.  They  say  that  the 
fundamental  objection  is  that  the  appointment 
of  such  a  body  might  encourage  a  tendency 
to  interfere  in  the  details  of  Indian  Adminis- 
tration. This  reason  contradicts  another  reason 
given  by  the  Committee  for  rejecting  the  proposal.  It 
is  that  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  are  al- 
ready overburdened  by  the  heavy  and  ever-increasing 
duties  in  connection  with  Home  affairs  to  which 
their  conitituents  not  unnaturally  expoct  them 
to  give  priority.  If  this  is  the  case,  the 
belect  Committee  may,  at  the  worst,  prove  useless 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  touch  with 
Indian  affairs.  The  fear  of  interference  in  the 
details  of  Indian  administration,  can  only  arise  if  the 
members  of  the  Select  Committee  have  little  or 
nothing  else  to  do.  The  Government  of  India  (and  Sir 
James  Brunyate  as  a  recent  member  of  that  Govern- 
ment) cannot  be  said  to  favour  interference  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  administrative  details, 
but  yet  Sir  James  supports  the  Select  Committee 
idea  on  the  ground  that  he  is  anxious  that  during 
the  period  of  experiment  in  progress  towards 
self-Government  there  should  be  every  possible 
contact,  both  direct  and  indirect,  between  the  poli- 
tical and  administrative  life  of  England  and  that  of 
India.  If  the  principle  laid  down  by  the  Crewe 
Committee  themselves  as  that  which  should  guide 
the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  dealings  with  the  Go. 
vernment  of  India  and  the  enlarged  Indian  Legis- 
lature, be  applied  to  this  proposal,  the  Committee's 
opposition    to  it    cannot  stand.     That  principle 


is  that  whenever  the  Government  of  India  is 
in  agreement  with  a  majority  of  the  non-official 
members  of  the  Legislature,  the'  Secretary  of  State 
should  not  interpose  his  veto  except  for'  very  urgent 
reasons.  If  the  idea  of  a  Select  Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment were  brought  before  the  Indian  Legislative 
Council  at  its  Simla  session,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  the  result.  We  hope  that  the  Joint  Committee 
will  re-consider  the  matter  and  restore  the  proposal 
which  was  regarded  in  India  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme,  and  as  some  tort  of 
counterpoise  to  its  manifold  restrictions  on  ministers 
and  the  popular  majority  in  the  Legislature. 


THE  LATE  Dr.  TARAVATH  MADHAVAN 
NAIR. 


The  circumstances  attending  the  death  in  London 
on  the  morning  of  Thursday  the  17th  instant,  oi 
Dr.  Taravath  Madhavan  Nair,  the  leader  of  the  move* 
ment  in  Southern  India  for  the  recognition,  in  the 
coming  constitutional  reforms,  of  the  non-Brahmins 
of  Southern  India  as  a  homogeneous  political  commu- 
nity distinct  from  the  Brahmins,  were  sad  and  tragic. 
A  cable  to  the  Madras  Times  ascribes  his  death  tc 
a  complication  of  diseases  which  left  little  room  foi 
hope  of  recovery  though  the  end  seems  to  have  come 
earlier  than  was  expected.  It  is  also  stated  that  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Reform  Bill  had  arranged, 
in  view  of  the  expected  end,  to  take  his  evidence  oc 
Friday  last,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Thomas  Barlow 
the  eminent  English  physician.  Dr.  Nair  was  aboa 
fifty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  cam 
of  a  well-to-do  Nair  family  of  Palghat,  with  the 
house-name  of  Taravath.  Dr.  Nair,  we  believe 
was  not  married.  A  sister  of  his  is  a  MalayalaD 
poetess  and  Sanskrit  scholar  of  repute.  Tbi 
stalwart  physical  appearance  of  Dr.  Nair  certainl; 
did  not  foreshadow  such  an  early  close  to  hi 
career.  As  a  medical  man  famed  for  his  skill  am 
attainments,  he  was  in  regard  to  the  preservation  o 
his  own  health  in  a  position  of  advantage  as  com 
pared  with  many  other  educated  Indiana.  Thi 
Malabar  family  system  practically  ensures  ever 
member  against  the  dire  penury  exposure  to  whiol 
in  early  life  has  sapped  the  strength  and  vitality  C| 
several  talented  Indians  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
And,  as  observed  above,  he  belonged  to  a  well-to-d 
house.  He  made  his  mark  in  his  profession  as  soon  a 
he  set  up  practice  and  was  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  cod 
siderable  income.  Dr.  Nair  was  no  ascetic,  he  won! 
have  laughed  at  asceticism  as  rank  folly.  He  lived  wel ! 
and  took  holiday  trips  to  Europe  at  intervals  of  a  fe* 
years.  His  early  death  of  complications  brought  01 
-by  diabetes,  bright's  disease  and  gangrene  of  ta 
leg,  can,  therefore,  only  be  ascribed  to  the  fatalit 
which  has  pursued  Indian  public  men  and  movements 

The  evolution  of  Dr.  Nair's  opinions  is  a 
interesting  study.  From  the  fact  of  his  havin, 
attained  fame  as  the  leader  of  the  separatist  non 
Brahmin  political  movement  daring  the  last  in% 
years,  one  would  suppose  that  he  had  associate! 
himself  in  the  past  with  the  social  and  religions  re 
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form  movements  which  have  fur  their  object  the  ulti- 
mate extinction  oE  the  caste  system.  This  was  not  the 
case.-  His  geniat  was  wholly  political  and  it  never 
attracted  him  to  the  programme  of  the  social  and 
religions  reformers.    He  had  adopted  English  ways 
of  living,  and  we  rather   think  that  he  had  no  faith 
in  any  social  reform  which  did  not  include  a  complete 
Eoropeanisation  of  manners  and  outlook.    But  no 
man  was  less  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the   claims  oE 
superiority  of  Europeans  in  India.    It  was  widely 
stated  that  he  resigned  hia  commission  on  the  hos- 
pital ship,  Madras,  in  disgust  at  the   invidious  treat- 
ment meted  ont  to  the  Indian  medical    staff.  When 
he  first  returned  to  Madras  from  England,  Dr.  Nair  was 
intimately  associated  in  public  life  with  the  late  Mr. 
G.  Parameswaran    Pillai  who    made  the  Madras 
Standard  (now  merged  in  New  India  )  the  meteor 
of   a  journalistic   season  by   his  wit  and  daring 
which  spared  nobody  of  any  note.    Reputations  built 
upon  this  kiod  of  journalism  are  apt  to  behave  like 
the  proverbial  rocket.    Mr.  Parameswaran  rather  un- 
expectedly quitted  journalism  to  qualify  as  a  barris- 
ter-at-law,  and  did  not  long  smrvive  his  return  to  this 
country  after  being  called  to  the  Bar  in  England. 
The  National  Congress  of  1894  held  in  Madras  owed 
not  a  little  of  its  success  to  the  energetic  co-operation 
of  Dr.  Nair  and  Mr.  G.  P.  Pillai.    At  that  period  Dr. 
JJair  was  an  ardent  Congressman  and,  with  his  friend, 
he  shared  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  uncompro- 
mising critic  of  the  bureaucracy.  Dr.  Nair's  construc- 
tive public  work  was  mostly  achieved  in  the  Madras 
Municipal  Corporation  where,  by  his  informed  and 
independent  attitude,  he  became  very  soon  after  his 
entry  the  dominant  figure.    In  the  Madras  Univer- 
sity also,  he  did  valuable  service.    He  was  elected  by 
the  Municipality  of  Madras  to  the  provincial  Legis- 
lative Council.     Dr.  Nair's  high  powers  of  debate, 
absolute  disinterestedness  and  his  thorough  mastery 
of  the  matters  on  which  he  spoke,  made  him  there  as 
elsewhere   a   formidable   critic  of  vested  interests, 
official  and  other,  and  a  powerful  champion  of  public 
interests. 

Contemptuously  intolerant  as  he  always  was  of  pre- 
tensions of  class  and  caste,  there  was  nothing  in  Dr. 
Nair's  career  so  far  to  lead  one  to  think  that  he 
would  inaugurate  a  caste  war  as  the  crowning  act  of 
his  public  career.  The  blame  and  the  folly  oE  having 
driven  a  man  o£  his  outstanding  talents  and  character 
to  set  up  a  hostile  camp  on  the  basis  of  caste,  must  rest 
with  the  more  bigoted  Brahmin  leaders  of  South  India. 
Had  these  leaders  heeded  the  oall  of  the  social  reform 
movement  in  the  early  nineties  and  had  they  aot — with 
the  help  of  Mrs.  Besant—  treated  it  as  a  schoolboy 
ebnllitioD,  there  would  have  been  no  nou-Brahmin 
movement  in  Madras  today.  It  is  true  that  Dr.  Nair  and 
Mr.  Theagaraja  Chetti  held  aloof  from  social  reform  as 
much  as  Sir  Suhrahmauya  Iyer  and  Mr.  V.  Krishna- 
swami  Iyer.  But  there  were  several  young  men,  Brah- 
mins and  non-Brahmins,  who  were  intensely  devoted 
to  social  reform,  and  between  whom  there  existed  feel- 
ings of  the  utmost  cordiality.  The  Brahmin  leaders 
with  the  help,  firsf,  of  Mrs.  Besant  and,  then,  of  Swami 


Vivekanaada,  effectually  obstructed  the  progress  of 
the  social  reform  movement.  And  the  nemesis  came  in 
the  shape  of  the  non-Brahmin,  or  rather  anti-Brah- 
min, movement  led  by  Dr.  Nair — a  movement  which 
has  made  Madras  the  by-word  of  Indian  politics. 
While  we  hold  that  Dr.  Nair's  movement  was  intrin- 
sically wrong,  being  based  on  the  fanciful  conception 
of  all  non-Brahmins  as  a  single  community,  we  feel 
that  it  is  no  more  than  what  the  Brahmin  obscurant- 
ists of  the  South  had  called  upon  themselves  by  their 
perverse  adherence  to  antiquated  doctrines  regarding 
caste  and  society.  Dr.  Nair,  therefore,   was  strictly 
speaking  a  creation  of  the  conditions  in  which  his  lot 
was  cast.    A  less  strong  man  would  have  succumbed 
to  those  conditions.    A  more  strong  man  would  have 
risen  above  those  conditions  and  moulded  them  to  his 
will.  An     outstanding  example  of  this  latter  kind 
is  Sir  Sankaran  Nair  whom    Brahmins  and  non- 
Brahmins  alike  acclaim  as  their  leader  today.  An 
orthodox  Brahmin  lawyer,  speaking  at  an  entertain- 
ment in  Madras  the  other  day,  said  Sir  Sankaran 
Nair  came  from  Kerala.    ''The  great  Sankara  also 
came  from  the  same  tract   to  lead  India  to  its  religi- 
ons salvation.   This  was  the  second  Saukara  who 
would  lead  them  to  their  political  salvation." 


BJMBAY  WAGES  CENSUS. 


The  results  of  the  second  wages  census  o£  the 
Bombay  Presidency  (including  Siud)  taken  in  August 
1916,  have  been  published  in  the  form  of  four  tabular 
statements,  with  an  explanatory  memorandum  by 
Dr.  Mann.    Two  of  these  tables  relate  to   urban  and 
two  to  rural   areas.    The  first  of  the  urban  tables 
gives  the  rate  of  wages  of  certain  classes  of  labour  for 
certain  towns  selected  as  centres  of  industry  and  not 
because  they  were  centres  of  trade  or  administration. 
The  labourers  to  which  this  table  relates  may  be  des- 
cribed as  those  who  work  under  some  sort  of  orga- 
nised supervision  as  in  factories  and  under  large  em- 
ployers of  labour,  skilled  and  unskilled,  like  Munici- 
palities, Port  and  Improvement  Trusts,  contractors  and 
so  on.    The  second  urban  table  relates  to  the  journey- 
man labourer.    Some  of  the  columns  in  this  table 
merely  repeat   the  figures  in  the  first  table.  The 
other  two  statements  relate   to  rural  areas.  Infor- 
mation for  these  tracts  is  based  on    returns  received 
from  districts  selected  as   typical  of  distinct  homo- 
geneous tracts.    The  headquarter    talnkas  were  ex- 
cluded as  the  rates   prevailing  there  were  believed 
to  be  influenced  by  those  oE  the  headquarter  towns. 
Twelve  representative    villages  were  selected  from 
each  taluka  for  enquiry  regarding  the  earnings  o£  an 
ordinary  agricultural  labourer  ;  and  for  ascertaining 
rates  for  artisans  and  servants  paid  by  the  month, 
account  was  taken  of  all  the  parts  of  the  taluka, 
which  lay  more  than  two  miles  away  from  the  town. 

The  results  of  a  census  of  this  kind  can  but  broad- 
ly indicate  tendencies,  and  even  this  limited  utility 
is  curtailed  when  a  period  o£  three  years  is  allowed 
to  elapse  between  the  taking  of  the  census  and  the 
publication  of  its  results.    And  the  three  years,  in 
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the  present  case,  have  been  three  years  of  unprece- 
dented economic  travail.  No  wonder,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  memorandum  and  the  statements  have 
attracted  little  attention.  Their  contents  are  now,  of 
little  more  than  archo';eogical  interest.  Sir  George 
Lloyd  has  here  a  concrete  instance  of  the  dilatory 
methods  of  the  administration  involving  the  reduc- 
tion of  an  important  enquiry  into  a  mere  waste  of 
time,  money  and  energy.  Neither  Government  nor 
the  public  can  benefit  in  the  least  by  this  belated 
publication  of  information  which  would  have  been 
of  great  interest  and  much  utility  if  published  soon 
after  it  was  collected.  Even  the  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment to  whom  it  cannot  be  an  altogether  unfamiliar 
experience  to  have  to  deal  with  antiquated  infor- 
mation, has  shirked  his  task  in  this  case.  Mr. 
Thomas  could  at  least  have  instituted  a  comparison 
between  the  main  features  of  the  results  obtained  at 
the  first  Wages  Census  held  in  1911,  and  those  ob- 
tained at  the  last.  Few  people  keep  a  file  of  Secre- 
tariat productions,  and  such  a  comparison  would  have 
invested  this  document  with  at  any  rate  some  historical 
interest.  As  it  is,  we  have  nothing  more  than  Dr. 
Manu's  general  statement  that  the  returns  show  clear 
indications  of  a  general  rise  over  the  rates  that 
prevailed  five  years  previously,  without  any  attempt 
to  estimate  the  approximate  extent  of  the  increase. 

The  wages  of  domestic  servants  in  rural  areas  is 
given,  but  not  in  urban  areas.  Surely,  domestic  ser- 
vants are  more  largely  employed  in  towns  than  in 
villages  where  most  people  do  their  own  cooking 
washing  <fcc.  The  problem  of  domestic  servants  in  a 
city  like  Bombay  has  reached  an  acute  stage,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  wages  of  a  cook  in  1916  and  1911 
would  give  most  interesting  results.  One  of  the 
curious  facts  brought  out  by  the  census  is  that  the 
skilled  labourer,  working  on  his  own  account,  gets 
less  in  Bombay  city  than  in  many  other  towns.  Thus, 
workers  in  iron  and  hardware  can  be  had  at  a  mini- 
mum wage  of  8  annas  a  day  in  Bombay,  while  in 
most  other  towns  they  get  12  annas  or  1  Rupee. 
The  brass  worker  in  Bombay  gets  10  ans.  (minimum) 
in  Bombay,  and  Rs.  1-4-0  in  Poona.  In  contrast  to 
this,  the  general  labourer  gets  8  annas  in  Bombay 
and  not  more  than  6  annas  in  all  other  towns.  The 
language  difficulty,  we  think,  comes  in  the  way  of  a 
free  flow  of  labour  from  one  part  of  the  presidency  to 
another.  In  future  censuses,  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  estimate  the  movement  of  labour  within  the 
presidency.  The  labour  force  of  Bombay  city  is 
chiefly  composed  of  Marathas  who  form  quite  a  third 
of  our  population.  The  reluctance  of  the  Gujarati 
labourer  to  emigrate  was  due  to  the  unfailing  agri- 
culture of  the  division.  But  those  days  are  gone. 
Famine,  plague,  malaria  and  influenza  have  worked 
havoc  everywhere,  but  their  incidence  has  been  sever- 
er in  Gujarat  than  in  the  other  divisions  where  the 
people  lead  a  hardier  life.  A  striking  feature  of  the 
rural  tables  is  the  large  number  of  villages  especially 
in  the  Central  aud  Southern  divisions,  where  the  grain 
wage  ^till  prevails.  Cash  wages  seem  to  be  the  rule  in 
Gujarat  and  Sind  where  export  crops  predominate. 


THE  HINDU  MARRIAGE  BILL. 


(By  Chandulal  Maganlal  Doctor  B.A.,  ll.d., 
Baroda). 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Patel's  Marriage  Bill  has  provoked 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  every  proposed  inno-. 
vation  does.  Those  who  profess  to  be  advocates  ot 
the  Hindu  Religion  attack  it  mainly  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  a  menace  to  the  Hindu  Religion  and  that 
it  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  avowed  policy 
of  the  British  Government  of  non-interference  in 
religious  matters  to  pass  such  a  measure. 

The  first  question,  then,  that  has  to  be  determined 
is  whether  the  proposed  measure  offends  the  spirit 
of  the  Hindu  religion.  According  to  the  popular 
Hindu  notions  every  custom,  practice,  and  institu- 
tions or,  generally  speaking,  every  action  of  a  Hindu 
has  religious  value.  The  Shastras  have  attached 
religious  significance  to  erery  matter  for  ensuring 
the  proper  observance  of  rules  laid  down.  Caste 
is  thus  a  religious  institution  ;  and  anything  which 
offends  caste  offends  religion.  But  this  view  cannot 
find  acceptance  in  the  modern  times  when  religion 
has  quite  a  different  meaning  and  stands  apart  from 
purely  social  institutions  like  that  of  caste.  That 
a  man  should  be  compelled  to  marry  in  his  own 
caste  has,  therefore,  no  religious  value  today,  and, 
consequently,  removal  of  such  a  barrier  does  not 
in  the  least  offend  the  Hindu  Dharma. 

Assuming  that  the  question  of  intercaste  marriage 
has  any  .religious  significance,  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  why  a  man  should  be  prevented  from 
marrying  whomsoever  he  chooses,  of  course  subject 
to  other  limitations  of  Gotra  etc.  at  least  within  the 
Hindu  fold.  Under  the  Freedom  of  Religion  Act  21 
of  1850  a  Hindu  is  free  to  renounce  his  religion 
and  embrace  another  without  forfeiting  his  right  of 
inheritance  and  other  rights.  If  a  Hindu  casting 
away  his  religion  can  retain  his  legal  status  as  a 
Hindu  regarding  inheritance  and  other  rights,  why 
should  it  not  be  permissible  to  him  to  contract  a 
valid  marriage  with  another  Hindu  ?  The  British 
Government  have  also  passed  the  Hindu  Widows* 
Remarriage  Act  of  1856,  a  piece  of  permissive 
legislation  in  a  so-called  religious  matter.  The 
Dissolution  of  Native  Converts'  Marriage  Act  of 
i865  goes  even  further  in  enabling  a  Hindu  convert 
to  Christianity  to  obtain  a  dissolution  of  marriage 
which  could  never  be  dissolved  under  Hindu 
Law-  The  inhuman  custom  of  Sati  was 
abolished  by  Government  with  a  strong  hand. 
Indeed  the  cry  of  non-interference  in  religious 
matters  does  not  sound  well  in  the  twentieth  century, 
at  least  where  the  question  is  essentially  social  and 
the  proposed  measure  merely  permissive. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  proposed  measure  ? 
It  simply  enables  any  two  Hindus  of  different  castes 
to  contract  a  valid  marriage  without  being  obliged 
to  renounce  Hinduism.  Under  the  Civil  Marriage 
Act  of  1872  it  is  open  to  parties  belonging  to  any 
religion  to  declare  renunciation  of  religion  and  to 
contract  a  valid  marriage  without  religious  cere- 
monies and  the  couple  and  their  children  do  not 
forfeit  their  rights  of  inheritance  &c.  as  Hindus. 
But  that  Act  attached  the  incidents  of  divorce  and 
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'monogamy  to  such  marriages  while  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Patel's  Bill  does  not  make  any  change  in  the  form 
>o'r  incidents  of  Hindu  marriage.  It  is  to  be  per_ 
formed  with  all  Hindu  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are 
in  vogue  ;  divorce  is  not  to  be  allowed  by  reason 
of  the  proposed  measure,  nor  is  monogamy  com- 
pulsory. The  Bill,  in  fact,  preserves  the  true  Hindu 
sacramental  character  and  Hindu  spirit  of  the  mar- 
riage. The  only  change  is  permission  to  a  man  of 
one  caste"  to  marry  a  woman  of  another  caste.  If 
,we  wish  to  be  with  the  times  the  change  is  one 
which  We  urgently  need.;  It  will  relieve  persons 
•from  the  necessity  of  renouncing  Hinduism  which 
will  therefore  have  the  advantage  of  not  losing  in 
""strength  on  this  account.  Owing  to  changed  con- 
ditions, practices  have  grown  up,  which,  though 
mot  sanctioned  by  the  Shastras,  are  not  objected 
„to  by  us.  A  Hindu  thus  contracts  a  valid  marriage 
with  a  Jain  in  Gujarat  without  the  least  disapproval 
iof  the  people. 

(  The  only  feature  of  the  Bill  which  pinches  the 
orthodox  community  is,  I  conceive,  the  right  of  a 

,Hindu  to  be  called  a  Hindu  even  though  he  marries 
outside  his  caste  which  is  prohibited,  As  observed 
above,  a  Hindu  can  marry  outside  his  caste  even 

•today  by  renouncing  his  religion.  We  thus  lose  two 
members  from  amongst  us.  Is  not  the  Bill  then 
rather  calculated  to  prevent  Hindus  falling  away 

(  by  affording  scope  to  a  growing  body  of  advanced 
opinion?  The  measure  will  also  relieve  persons 
from  making  a  declaration  against  their  conscience, 
for  those  who  are  minded  to  marry  will  do  so  even 
at  that  cost.  Perhaps  an  impetus  may  be  given  to 
intercaste  marriages  by  the  proposed  measure  as  it 
may  satisfy  the  requirements  of  some  who  are  not 
;in  favour  of  the  right  of  divorce,  besides  being  not 
obliged  to  renounce  Hinduism.  But  that  will  tend 
to  lessen  the  number  of  unequal  matches  and  loosen 
the  tyrannical  hold  of  the  caste. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  the  progressive  ruler 

'  of  Baroda  has  already  enacted  in  his  State  the  Civil 
Marriage  Act  which  goes  further  than  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Petel's  Bill.    It  was  passed  in  1908  without  any 

jpublic  protest  and  no  baneful  results  have  followed 
within  the  decade.    The  Baroda  Act  does  not  re- 
quire renunciation  of  religion  unless  parties  belong 
to  different  religions.    The  marriage  has  to  be  re- 
gistered as  is  the  case  under  the  Civil  Marriage  Act 

iiof  British  India  of  1872,  and  the  incidents  of  divorce 
and  monogamy  also  apply.    The  Basu  Bill  went  fur- 

1  ther  than  the  Baroda  Act  in  so  far  as  persons  of 

'different  religions  could  marry  without  renunciation 
of  their  religions.  A  Civil  Marriage  was  recently 
celebrated1  in  Baroda  by  residents  of  British 
India  for  the  simple  reason  of  escaping  the  declara- 
tion of  renunciation  of-Hinduism.  Why  not  afford 
them  scope  in  British  India  ?    Reform  by  the  people 

;  themselves  without  the  help  of  law  is  always  more 

^  desirable,  but  where  society  is  very  inert,  a  measure 
proposed  and  supported  by  enlightened  members  of 
it  is  sure  to  aid  and  advance  the  cause. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Patel's  Bill  is  so  mild  in  form  as 
to  be  acceptable  all  over  India.  It  is  simply  mis- 
understanding the  scope  and  aim  of  the  Bill  that 

1  is  the  cause  of  the  greater  part  of  adverse  agitation. 
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If  the  rights  of  succession  and  inheritance  are  the 
same  as  in  the  case  of  a  marriage  under  the  Act  of 
1872  what  is  all  agitation  for  except  to  protest 
against  the  use  of  the  name  "Hindu"?  Can  we 
really  afford  to  be  so  narrow-minded  and  intolerant 
as  to  grudge  the  use  of  that  name  when  we  are 
talking  of  great  things?  When  the  orthodox  and 
reformers  alike  feel  the  present  manifold  caste  system 
oppressive  and  injurious  to  national  development, 
when  we  learn  from  shastras  that  at  least  Anulom 
Marriages  were  allowed  formerly,  where  the  Bill 
is  merely  permissive  enabling  men  of  advanced 
views  to  contract  legal  marriage  without  affecting 
others,  when  the  rights  of  excommunication  of 
castes  are  untouched  and  when  Government  has 
time  after  time  made  provision  for  advancing 
sounder  thought  and  action  by  legislation,  is  it  not 
but  proper  for  us  all  to  fully  support  the  measure 
and  for  the  Government  to  pass  it  ? 

NIGHT  COLLEGES. 

To, 

The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformtr. 

Sir, 

A«  it  was  aunounced  in  local  papers  recently  that  a 
philanthropic  Hindn  gentleman,  Mr.  Hansraj  Pragji,  has 
promised  to  give  a  handsome  iam  of  money  to  the  Gokhalt 
Educational  Society  for  the  establishment  of  a  second-grade 
Arts  college  in  our  city,  I  beg  to  encroach  npon  some  apac« 
in  the  columns  of  your  vjlu»ble  paper  in  order  to  put  forth 
my  views  on  the  subject. 

There  are  at  present  three  Arts  colleges  in  our  city  where 
generally  students  of  the  middle  and  rich  classes  ttudy. 
Those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  money  for  college  fees  or  to 
buy  books  or  those  who  have  to  go  out  to  earn  livelihood  for 
themselves  and  their  families  generally  do  not  take  advantage 
of  these  colleges.  After  having  passed  the  Matriculation 
Examination  these  unfortunate  students,  who  can  be  counted 
by  thousands,  have  to  give  up  their  studiei  much  against  their 
will.  I  think,  and  I  am  not  certain  whether  it  is  my  original 
idea,  that  the  existence  of  a  Night  College  in  our  city  would 
be  greatly  advantageous  to  sush  pjor  students  who  after 
working  during  the  day-time  c»n  spire  some  tim;  after  tlnir 
office  or  mill  hours  in  order  to  elevate  thennelv  es.  What  a 
great  benefit  can  be  done  if  we  start  in  this  direction  in  our 
city,  at  first,  only  by  one  Ni^ht  College  !  There  is  no  reason 
why  Night  Cjllege3  aui  such  other  edicational  institutions 
shoald  not  exist  in  our  oity  a3  well  as  our  country. 

A  night  school  named  the  Night  High  School  was  for  the 
first  time  founded  in  Bnubay  in  1912  by  two  enthusiastic 
graduates,  Prof.  R.  V.  P*i,  M.  A.,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Sheyte, 
B.A.,  in  order  to  enlighten  those  unfortunate  people  who 
owing  to  miserable  circumstances  are  unable  to  taste  the  sweet 
frnits  of  education.  O.ving  to  persevering  and  laboriout 
•fforts  of  its  worthy  founlers  during  its  infancy  tht 
institution  has  done  yeoman  servioe  to  our  city  by  lifting 
up  during  the  last  six  years  hundreds  of  poor  people,  includ- 
ing several  ladies,  from  illiteracy  and  consequent  misery  and 
we  find  that,  following  the  example  set  by  the  Night  High 
Sohool,  there  are  in  all  three  s 'ondary  night  sjhools  to-day 
in  the  metropolis  of  Bombay,  and  several  others  are  to  ba 
opened  by  the  Bombay  Municipality  in  the  near  future. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Gokhale  Educational  Society 
should  not  found  a  Night  College  instead  of  an  ordinary  day 
oollege,  as  is  proposed  to  be  founded  by  it,  when  the  Society 
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itself  has  already  founded  a  Night  sohool  for  mill  hands  and 
other  people  and  is  fully  aware  of  its  advantages.  I  am 
quite  sure  that  a  Night  College  will  be  as  greatly  successful 
as  night  schools,  for  I  feel  pretty  certain  from  my  personal 
experience  about  such  night  educatioual  institutions  that  th« 
moment  the  foundation  of  such  a  Night  College  is  announced 
hundreds  of  eager  students  shall  flock  to  it  even  before  the 
College  is  practically  opened. 

The  idea  of  founding  a  Night  College,  thongh  novel,  is 
quite  a  practical  one.  I  do  not  think  that  the  University  of 
Bombay  in  accordance  with  its  rigid  and  conservative  rules 
can  raise  any  real  and  substantial  objection  against  it.  More- 
over, many  first  class  educationalists  will  be  glad  to  work  sa 
honorary  or  paid  lecturers  and  professors  of  the  College  during 
night  time.  Last  but  not  the  least,  poor  students  working 
in  mills  and  offices  will  be  able  to  pay,  if  necessary,  small 
nomiual  fees,  which  will  be  of  great  use  to  meet  general 
educational  expenses  for  the  upkeep  of  the  College.  The 
time  of  the  Night  College  may  be  kept  from  6-45  or  7-0 
p.m.  to  9-45  or  10-0  p.m.  which  is  the  general  school-time 
for  all  night  schools. 

There  are  some  rumours  in  the  air  that  the  workers  of  the 
Gokhale  Educational  Society  desire  to  stare  a  morning  college 
or  an  ordinary  day  college.    In  my  humble  opinion  a  morning 
college  will  not  be  as  successful  as  a  Night  College  would  be- 
The  main  objection  against  such  a  morning  college  is  that 
mill  hands  and  such  others  who  have  t)  go  early  in  tha  morn, 
ing  to  earn  breai  for  themselves  and  their  families   will  not 
be  able  to  take  any  advantage  of  such  a  college  owing  to  un- 
•uitabie  college-time  and  thus  one  of  the  main  objects  of  such 
a   morning  ollege  will  ba    frustrated.     Moreover,  during 
morning  time  first  class  educationists  will  not  be  able  to 
work  as  honorary  or  uomiually  paid  lecturers  and  professors 
owing  to  other  engagements.    Not  only  that,   but  such  a 
morning  college  is  suppose i  to  ba  memt  for  poor  students 
generally,  who  work  in  offices  for  the  whole  day,  and  if  their 
morning  time  is  taken  up  in  attending  the  morning  college, 
they  cannot  find  any  suitable  time  to  Btudy  at  home,  whereas 
a  collegian  is  expected  to  study  at  home  for  at  least  four 
hours  a  day.    Such  would  not  be  the  case  with  a  Night 
College  for  in  that  case  students  shall  have  sufficient  time  to 
study  at  home  in  the  morning. 

I  am  sure  that  many  philanthropic  and  rich  persons  will  be 
glad  to  help  the  Society  in  this  direction,  though  the  insti- 
tution of  a  Night  College  may  seem  to  be  a  novel  one,  for  the 
students  of  such  a  Night  College  will  learn  very  good  lessons 
of  independence,  self-help,  self-respect,  hard  work  and 
eharity,  which  go  to  make  up  a  good  citizen. 

Yours  faithfully, 
Rooitom  M.  P  Adkrb&d, 

Bombay, 
lOtb  May  1919. 

APPEAL  FOR  HELP  TO  SOCIAL  WORKERS. 
The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sib, 

V  All  the  true  leaders  of  India  are  of  opinion  that  unless 
our  depressed  classes  are  educated  and  given  more  freedom 
in  sooial  matters  India  cannot  progress  politically  and  social- 
ly and  reach  its  goal  of  Home-rule.  One  among  these  classes 
by  name  Rudrappa  Basappa  Chalvadi,  Kudji,  Bijapnr,  who 

works  among  his  own  people  to  reform  them,  lectures  before 
the  audience  of  Mahars  and  puts  new  ideas  among  his  people- 

Among  Mahars  there  are  five  snbeastes,  namely,  Dhar.  Sama. 

gar,  Holer,  Madig,  and  Shoe-makers.    Among  all  of  them  the 

bad  practice  of  dedicating  the  daughters  to  Gods  or  Basavis 


is  prevalent.    This  Rudrappa  lectures  at  different  places  and 
advises  them  not  to  dedicate    their  daughters  to  gods  as 
Basavis,  to  give  in    marriage  the,  youiig  Basavis,   not  to 
drink  and  to  be  clean.    Moreover,  he  advises  them   to  send 
their  children  to  schools.    At  every  meeting  the  audience  of 
Mahars  being  im pressed  by  his  lesture  and  advice,  takes  an 
oath  to  abolish  such  practices  and  habits   and  to  behave  in  a 
good  manner  in  society.    He  is  doing  all  this  at  his  own 
expense  though  poor  aud  with   also  some  scanty  help  from 
some  Bijapurians.    He  has  lectured  at    many   places  and  iiu- 
partant  centres  of  S.  D.  such  as  Bagalkof,  Badaoii,  Ramdurg 
etc.    This  has  produced  g)od  result  since  Rudrappa  is  one 
of  them.    Now  he  wants  to  continue  his  work  along  this  line,  . 
and  he  is  in  need  of  one  peon  whom  he  cannot  afford  to . 
pay  on  account  of  poverty  and  he  has  also  to  maintain  him- 
self. Taking  into  consideration  the  cause  he  has  taken  up  it  is;- 
the  duty  of  the  public  to  help  him  in    money.    The  Govern- 
ment should  also,  I  think,  help  such  -social  workers  among 
depressed  classes  in  mouey  and  encourage  them  in  continuing 
their  social  work  since  the  Government  also  wishes  to  elevate 
the  condition  of  the  depressed  classes  socially  which^  I  believe 
will  be  achieved  by  such  workers  as  Rudrappa. 

R.  L.  Javali, 
Head  Master, 
New  English  Sjho)!,  Bijapur. 


THE  INDIAN  INDUSTRIAL  CONFERENCE. 


The  Editor,  Ths  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir,  ' 

The  objects  of  the  Indian  Industrial  Conference  as  laid 
down  by  its  Constitution  are  the  promotion,  protection  and 
development  of  Agriculture,  Commerce,  Manufactures  and 
Trade  of  India  on  sound  lines  aud  to  introduce  new  Industries, 
wherever  possible  : — 

(a)  By  holding  Conferences  and  Meetings  to  deliberate 
upon  and  diicnss  the  economic,  agricultural  and  industrial 
needs  and  problems  affecting  the  whole  country. 

(b)  By  collecting  correct  Statistics  and  other  information 
on  the  above  subjects. 

(c)  By  disseminating  the  information  so  collected  through, 
the  medium  of  books,  pamphlets  or  leaflets. 

(d)  By  organising  wherever  possible,  temporary  or 
permanent  Exhibitions,  Demonstrations,  Museums,  or  Labora- 
tories for  conducting  experiments. 

(e)  By  encouraging  the  study  of  commerce,  technology 
and  economies. 

(f)  By  making  representations  to  the  various  departments- 
of  British  Government,  to  the  Railway  Companies,  the  Rulers 
of  Indian  States  and  Industrial  and  Commercial  bodies  or 
Associations  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  or  bearing  on 
agriculture,  manufactures,  trade  and  commerca  of  the 
country. 

(g)  By  the  formation  of  industrial  and  commercial  Associa- 
tions in  the  various  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  are 
non-existent. 

To  carry  out  the  objects  mentioned  above,  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  the  needs  and  the  growing  Industrial 
awakening  of  a  vast  country  like  India,  there  is  the  need  of  a 
substantial  financial  aid,  both  for  the  purpose  of  placing  the 
work  of  the  Conference  on  a  permanent  basis  and  for  the 
continuance  of  its  activities  from  year  to  year.  Although  the 
public  response  to  our  appeals  for  funds  has  not  of  late  been 
as  encouraging  as  it  should  be,  the  office  of  the  Conference 
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,i  has  been  striving  to  the  best  of  its  power  to  promote  thete 
objects.    In  the  words  of  Mr.  V.  P.  Madhao   Rao,  the 

*  President  of  the  Conference  held  at  Calcutta  in  December 
1917.— 

« The  whole  clerical  and  compilation  work  is  performed 
by  an  Assistant  Secretary  and  a  clerk.  Iuspite  of  this  small 
and  poorly    paid   establishment,  the   achievement?  of  the 

-  Conference  office  are  not  small  or  insignificant.  It  has  done 
work  which  in  a  self-governing  country  like  Japan  would 

'  have  devolved  entirely  on  Government  or  in  the  case  of  a 
dependency  like  the  Philippines  would  have  been  taken  up 
by  the  Ruling  powers  of  the  United  States  of  America." 

There  has  been  a  feeling  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  that  the  Conference  office  should,  in  addition  to  the 
\  educative  work,  which  it  has  done  since  1905,  introduce 
some  new  features  in  the  methods  of  its  activities  and  take 
up  some   new  lines  of  a  more  practical  nature.  Realizing 
"  the  force  of  this  suggestion,  the  office  of  the  Conference  had 
addressed  in  1916  a  circular  letter  to  the  Press  and  leading 
'  gentlemen  all  over  the  country  ^  as  well  as  the  members  of  its 
(  Standing  Committee.    Out  of  the  various  suggestions  recei- 
ved in  response  to  this  circular,  the  only  suggestion,  which 
,  the  Conference  has  taken  up,  as  being  both  feasible  and  bene- 
.  ficial  to  the  general  public,  is  the  establishment  of  an 
Intelligence;  or  Information  Bureau. 
It  will  appear  from  the  above  extract  from  the  address  of 
Mr.  V.  P.   Madhav  Rau  that  the  importance  of  the  work 
done  so  far  by  this  Conference  h  .s  not  been  realized.  To 
give  a  fresh  impetus  to  its  activities  and  to  extend  the  sphere 
of  its  usefulness,  we  intend  to  take  in  hand  immediately  the 
following  projects  : — 

(1)  To  bring  out  a  Revised  (Sixth)  Edition  of  the  Direc- 
tory of  Indian  Goods  and  Industries,  giving  information  re" 
garding  the  names  and  full  addresses  of  Manufacturers  and 

1   dealers  in  the  indigenious  articles,  Indian  B*nks  and  other 
i  Industrial  concerns,  as  well  as  known    Indian  Mercantile 
Associations  in  the  whole  country. 

(2)  To  compile  a  list  of  Indian  as  well  as  of  foreign  ex- 
perts, who  by  their  training  either  here  or  in  foreign  coun- 

i  tries  and  practical  experience  in  different  Industrial  and 
Manufacturing  branches  are  capable  of  rendering  assistance 
"  to  the  capitalists  aud  others  intent  on  starting  any  new  in- 
i  dustry,  or  reviving  old  or  existing  concerns  requiring  expert 
t  aid. 

(3)  To  organize  a  Commercial  Museum  at  Bombay  to 
,   display  samples  of  indigenous  and  foreign  industrial  pro- 

ducts,  models  of  Machinery,  raw  materials  and  artware. 
,       For  the  practical   working  of  the  above  programme,  and 
E   for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Central  Office,  during  the 
,  current  year,   Resolution  No.  X  passed  at  the  last  Session  of 
j   the  Conference    has  authorized  us  to  raise  a  small  sum  of 
'    Rs.  12,000/-only  by  appealing  to  the  public.    We,  there- 
fore, earnestly  request  the  Rulers  of  tbo  Indian  States,  Za- 
i    mindars,  Merchants,  and  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  different 
,    Provinces,  and  Members  of  the  educated  classes  all  over  the 
country  to    readily  and  generously  respond  to  this  appeal. 
Oar  old  constituents  and  supporters  are  requested  to  respond 
more   liberally   to  our  request  to  enable  ua  to  carry  out  the 
(    schemes  mentioned  above  during  the  current  year, 
i  Tours  faithfully, 

Artbalal  Sarabhai. 
J.  K.  Mehta. 
Hon.  Joint  Secretaries. 
|      23,  Church  Gate  Street,  Fort  Bombay. 


THE  OOSMANIA  UNIVERSITY. 

In  view  of  the  opening  of  the  Oosmania  University  College 
Hyderabad -Deccan  in  August  1919,  the  following  gentlemen 
have  been  selected  to  lecture  on  the  subjects  noted  against 
each  as  soon  as  classes  in  those  subjects  have  been  formed. 

1.  Mr.  Kazi  Mohamed  Husain,  B.  A.  (Cantab),  M.  A. 
(Punjab)  Bar-at-Law,  Profes3or  of  Mathematices.  2.  Mr. 
N.  G.  Welinkar,  M,  A.,  L.  L.  B.  Professor  of  English. 
3.  Mr.  Amirt  Lai  SO,  M.  A.,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  4.  Mr.  Chowdhri  Barkat  Ali,  B.  Sc.  Assis- 
tant Professor  of  Chemistry.  5.  Mr.  Wahidur  Rahman, 
B.  Sc.  Assistant  Professor  of  Pnysics.  6.  Mr.  Jamilur 
Rahman,  M.  A.  Assistant  Professor  of  Islamic  History. 
7.  Mr-  Harun  Khan  Shsrwani,  B.  A.  (Oxon)  Honours  in 
History,  Bar-at-Law,  Assissant  Professor  of  European,  Greek, 
Roman  and  English  History.  8.  Mr.  Mohamed  Elias 
Burney,  M.  A.,  L.  L.  B.  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 
9.  Mr.  Khalifa  Abdul  Hakim,  M.  A.  Assistant  Professor 
of  Logic  and  Philosophy.  10.  Maulvi  Syed  Ayed  Ashraf 
Shamsi,  Assistant  Professor  of  Persian.  11.  Maulvi 
Abdul  Hameed,  Assistant  Professor  of  Persian.  12. 
Maulvi  Waheeduddin  Salim,  Assistant  Professor  of  Urdu' 
13.  Mr,  Gulbahar  Singh,  M.  A.  Assistant  Professor  of 
Sanskrit.  14.  Mr.  C.  N.  Joshi,  M.  A.  Assisant  Pro- 
fessor of  Marathi.  15.  Mr.  Sri  Kantaya,  B.  A.  Assistant 
Professor  of  Canarese.  16,  Mr.  Subba  Rao>  Assistant 
Professor  of  Telugn.  17.  Maulvi  Abdul  Wasey,  Assistant 
Professor  of    Theology  (  compulsory  for  Art  Students.) 

AZHA.R  HASAN, 
Assistant  Seeretary. 


A  CORRECTION. 


The  name  of  the  President,  The  Latent  Light  Culture, 
Tinnevelly,  is  "T.  R.  Sanjivi"  and  not  «K.  S.  Aiyar"  as 
published  in  our  issue  of  the  13th  inst.  in  the  correspondence 
under  the  heading  "A  Psychic  Phenomenon/' 


ADVERTISE  STENTS. 


WANTED. 

The  following  appointments  under  the  Bombay 
Municipal  Schools  Committee  are  to  be  rilled  up  (  oa 
probation  for  a  year  )  :— 

(a)  Lady  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Marathi 
Girls'  Schools. 

(b)  Lady  Asst.  Superintendent  for  Gajarathi 

Girls'  Schools. 
(<?)  Deputy  Superintendent  ( Male )  for  Urdu 
Schools. 

The  Balary  of  the  first  two  appointments  is 
Rs-  150-10-200  per  mensem  and  of  the  third 
Rs,  100-5-125  p.  m.,  plus  Rs.  30/-  p.  m.  carriage 
allowance,  besides  temporarily  Ra.  20/-  war  allowance 
for  each. 

Applications  are  invited  upto  10th  August,  1919 
from  persons  of  special  qualification  and  experience, 
stating,  age,  degrees  and  other  literary  qualifications, 
race  and  religion,  mother-tongue,  present  occupation 
and  emoluments,  with  copies  of  testimonials,  i.  fany 
Municipal  Offices,  )  D.  G.  PADRYE, 

Bombay.  25-7-19.  J  Secretary  Schools  Committe* 


WANTED. 

Graduates  with  the  Diploma  of  the  Bombay 
Secondary  Teachers'  Training  College  to  be  Head- 
masters, one  each  for  the  Marathi,  the  Gujarathi  and 
the  Urdu  Vernacular  Teachers'  Training  Classes 
maintained  by  the  Bombay  Schools  Committee. 
Apply  stating  qualification  etc.  with  minimum  salary 
required  to 

Municipal  Offices,!  D.  G.  PADHYE, 

Bombay,  25-7-19./      Secretary,  Schools  Committee. 
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Wanted: — An  English  educated  Prabhu  girl 
to  marry  a  Brahmin  youth.  Apply  "  Matrimonial  ' 
Indian  Social  Reformer,  Bombay. 

Wanted  : — An  accomplished  and  educated  widow 
of  any  Caste  to  marry  a  Brahmin  widower  in  decent 
position.  For  other  particulars  please  apply  to  X 
C/o  The  Indian  Social  Reformer,  Bombay. 

THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

Rates  of  Inland  subscription  inclusive  of  postage 
In  advance.  In  arrears, 

Per  annum   Rs.    5 — 0 — 0.     Rs.    6 — 0—0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eight 
shillings  (  Rs.  6). 

Single  copies  of  the  current  year  can  be  had  at  4 
annas  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 

THIRD  EDITION  OF 

Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  BHANDARKAR'S 
RELIGIOUS  WIRTING  AND  SERMONS 
IN  MARATHI 

With  a  Highly  Spoken  of  illustrated 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 
Total  pages  740. 

Price  Rs.  3=8  only  with  V.P.P,  and  other  charges. 
Please  write  for  copies  to — D.  O.  VAIDYA, 

Prarthana  Samaj,  Bombay  (4.) 


Empire  Hindu  Hotel 

Opposite  Victoria  Terminus 
Bombay. 

(  Central  Situation  ) 
Strictly  Vegetarian 
Charges  Moderate 
Fitted  with 
Electric  Lift,  Fans  and  Lights. 
Telegrams :  |     Telephone  : 

"  Food,"  Bombay.     j  2789. 

^22.6-19. 


Saffron?      Saffron??  Saffron??? 

If  yon  wish  to  buy  genuinely  pure  and  best  Saffron  it  is 
SUN 


BRAND 


SAFFRON 


ONLY 

It  has  been  largely  nsed  by  Jain  Temples,  Maharajas 
Dnrbars,  Hakims  and  Vaidyas  all  over  the  country  for  the 
fit  75  year  and  is  well  knewn  for  its  purity  and  genuiness. 

S.  NARAEN  &  Co., 
17-fc-18  21,  Eummum  Street,  Fort  Bombay. 


SHORTHAND. 

Like  Other  Arts  and  Sciences,  Shorthand  is  snbject  to  the 
Law  of  Progress.  Based  on  greatly  improved  scientific  and 
analogical  principles,  the  Sloan-Duployan  system 
(contained  in  a  compass  of  12  leBBOns  )  saves  a  year's  laboriou 
study,  ensuring  highest  efficiency  and  speediest  results. 
Shorthand  is  the  open-door  to  many  well-paid  positions,  at 
any  rate  it  will  mean  advancement  for  you.  Expert  Individual 
or  Postal  Instructions  for  a  fixed  fee,  payable  in  easy  monthly 
instalments.  Speed  Classes  Conducted.  Specialised  Train- 
ing Guaranteed.  Enclose  stamp  for  booklet,  etc. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 
Q.  P.  O.  Box  No.  424,  Bombay. 

Dependable  Business  Typewriter. 
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NOTES. 

Sir  Sankaran  Naif  in  Bombay' — Sir  Sankaran 
Nair  was  in  Bombay  from  Saturday  the  26th  July 
to  yesterday  when  he  sai"  .  ,  for  England.  His 
time  was  fully  occupied  wu..  personal  interviews 
and  social  functions.  Bombay  took  to  him  very 
kindly.  But  he  did  not  make  any  speech.  The 
few  remarks  he  permitted  to  himself  at  public 
functions  were  limited  to  expressions  of  thanks. 
The  only  observation  relating  to  his  recent  tenure 
of  the  Membership  of  the  Governor  General's 
Council  was  made  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honour 
by  the  Ripon  Club.  He  said  that  when  he  joined 
his  appointment,  Lord  Hardinge  who  was  then 
Viceroy  asked  him  if  he  knew  what  he  had  been 
appointed  for.  Sir  Sankaran  Nair  replied : 
'  To  do  the  duties  •  of  the  office.'  The  great 
Viceroy  replied  that  it  was  to  see  that  there  was  no 
trouble  between  the  Government  and  the  people  of 
India.  Sir  Sankaran  Nair  said  that  he  accepted  the 
onus  on  condition  that  the  Government  of 
India  listened  to  his  advice.  Lord  Hardinge  thought 
that  it  was  a  fair  condition.  Mr.  Hassan  Imam 
with  his  wife  and  daughter,  Dr.  Tej  Bahadur  Supru, 
and  Mr.  A.  Rangaswamy  Iyengar,  editor  of  the 
Swadeshamitran  of  Madras,  are  also  passengers  by 
the  Kaiser-i-Hind  which  sailed  from  Bombay 
yesterday,  Mrs.  and  Miss.  H.  A.  Tata  also  left  by 
the  same  boat  to  work  for  the  cause  of  Indian 
women  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Joint  Committee.   

The  Southborough  Committee  and  Women's 
Franchise.  The  Indian  Mirror  writing  on  the  re- 
solution passed  at  a  public  meeting  of  women  in 
Bombay  the  other  day  protesting  against  the  action 
of  the  Southborough  Franchise  Committee  in  deny- 
ing women  votes,  remarks:  "In  the  first  place,  it 
may  be  asked  how  many  women  will  come  to  the 
polling  booths  ?  The  purdah  gives  the  reply."  The 
public  meeting  of  women  at  which  the  resolution 
was  passed,  gives  the  reply  to  our  contemporary's 
reply.   It  was  unfortunate  that  out  of  three  Indian 


members  of  the  Southborough  Committee,  two, 
Mr.  Surendra  Nath  Banerji  and  Mr.  Aftab  Ali,  were 
from  purdah  provinces.  When  we  read  the  Com- 
mittee's report,  we  thought  that,  though  Mr.  Hogg 
had  most  strongly  pressed  the  claims  of  women, 
Mr.  Srinivasa  Sastry  would  have  also  favoured  the 
same  course.  But  Lord  Southborough's  evidence 
before  the  Joint  Committee  disposes  of  this 
assumption  ;  leaving  us  in  this  matter  puzzled 
as  to  what  Mr.  Sastry's  scruples  could  have 
been.  While  in  Bombay,  he  certainly  gave  us 
the  impression  of  being  strongly  in  favour  of  giving 
the  franchise  to  women,  and,  we  believe,  he  had 
himself  spoken  to  some  ladies  to  go  and  give  evi- 
dence before  the  Franchise  Committee.  The  women 
of  India  have,  however,  found  a  stalwart  champion  in 
Sir  Sankaran  Nair  who  declared  at  a  dinner  at  the 
Ripon  Club  last  week  that  he  was  going  to  England 
to  fight  the  cause  of  women  and  the  depressed  classes. 
We  wish  him  success. 


Indian  Reforms  and  Women  Suffrage:  We  are 
glad  that  Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar  as  President  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency  Social  Reform  Association 
has  sent  the  following  cable  to  Lord  Selborne,  Chair- 
man, Joint  Parliamentary  Committee,  Government  of 
India  Bill,  House  of  Lords,  London: — "Anent  Lord 
Southborough's  evidence  before  your  Committee  re- 
garding women  suffrage,  I  crave  leave  as  President, 
Bombay  Presidency  Social  Reform  Association,  and 
Secretary  for  years  past  of  Indian  National  Social 
Conference,  to  submit  respectfully  that  belief  gathered 
by  Lord  Southborough  from  Indian  witnesses  as  to 
women  in  India  not  desiring  to  use  vote  is  untrue  in 
fact  and  is  old  stock  argument  of  reactionaries  who 
unwilling  to  oppose  publicly  women's  rights  social  or 
political,  take  shelter  in  the  argument  that  women 
do  not  want  such  rights.  Such  argument  used  years 
ago  in  opposition  to  women's  education,  widow 
marriage  and  similar;reforms.  Lord  Southborough 
misled  by  that  argument." 

Miss  Naorange's  Timely  Protest :  We  are  glad  that 
MissKashibai  Naorange,  in  her  thoughtful  address  at 
the  Widow  Remarriage  Act  Anniversary  on  the  25th 
July,  called  attention  to  and  protested  against  the 
polygamous  tendencies  observable  amongst  a  certain 
section  of  educated  Indians  at  the  present  day.  We 
have  repeatedly  urged  that  Mr.  Patel's  Inter-Caste 
Marriage  Bill  will  but  accentuate  this  tendency  un* 
less  safeguarded  by  provisions  as  to  the  previous 
civil  condition  of  the  parties.  Men  who  are  eager 
for  matrimonial  experiments  will  find  in  it  a  ready 
means  of  gratifying  their  morbid  cravings.  If  inter- 
caste  marriages  are  validated  without  conditions  as 
to  monogamy,  we  may  see  Indians  with  wives  of 
different  castes  to  suit  their  different  moods. 


The  Joint  Committee  on  Indian  Reforms.  The 
telegraphic  summaries  cabled  by  Reuter  of  the  pro* 
ceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Parliament  on 
Indian  constitutional  reform,  are  not  very  inform* 
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ing.  So  far  as  expressions  of  opinion  of  indivi- 
dual witnesses  are  concerned,  therefore,  they  should 
be  received  with  reserve,  though,  in  the  case  of  Sir 
James  Meston,  it  is  possible  to  piece  together  the 
cabled  scraps  with  the  help  of  the  Government  of 
India's  despatches.  Errors  of  fact,  however,  should 
be  promptly  set  right.  For  instance,  Sir  Claude 
Hill,  another  official  witness  examined  by  the 
Committee,  is  reported  to  have  told  the  Committee 
that  he  was  not  aware  that  all  shades  of  Indian 
opinion  favoured  Executive  Councils,  both  Central 
and  Provincial,  consisting  of  equal  numbers  of  offi- 
cials and  non-officials.  Sir  Claude  had  evidently 
not  read  the  India  Office  Note  prefixed  to  the  ad- 
dresses presented  in  India  to  His  Excellency  the 
Viceroy  and  the  Right  Honourable  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  the  Parliamentary  blue-book  containing 
them.  It  is  therein  stated  that  there  is  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  in  the  Indian  addresses  that 
half  the  executive  council  should  be  Indian,  but 
sharp  differences  as  to  the  method  of  their  appoint- 
ment, the  alternatives  being  nomination  (  as  at  pre- 
sent )  and  election  by  the  elected  (  or,  alternatively, 
non-official)  Members  of  the  Provincial  Legislative 
Council.   

Sir  Michael  Sadler  :    We  are  indebted  to  New 
India  for  the  following  quotation  from  the  London 
Sunday  Chronicle  :    "  Having  set  the  revolutionary 
example  with  Mr.  H.  A,  L.  Fisher  of  having  a 
Minister  of  Education  who  knows  something  of  edu- 
cation, I  hear  that  the  Government  is  likely  to  follow 
on  with  Professor  Michael  Sadler,  when — and  if — 
Mr.  Fisher  goes  to  Washington.    It  is  curious,  by 
the  way,  to  recall  that  three  years  ago  Professor 
Sadler's  name  was  mentioned  as  Minister  in  succes- 
sion to  Mr.  Henderson.    His  qualifications  are  in- 
numerable.   He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission  on  Secondary  Education  in  1893-5,  and 
afterwards  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  to  the  Board 
of  Education  for  eight  years.    Also  he  knows  the 
German  education  system  thoroughly — which  is  as 
it  may  be.  "    The  writer  does  not  seem  to  know 
of  Sir     Michael's    most   recent    and  important 
work  as    President  of    the    Calcutta  University 
Commission.    Some  weeks  back  when  the  papers 
were  indulging  in  speculations  about  the  next  Vice- 
roy of  India,  a  valued  friend  concluded  a  private 
letter  with  the  query:    "  Why  not  Dr.  Sadler?" 
We  replied  that  such  a  thing  may  be  possible  in 
America  but  England  did  not  think  her  Professors 
as  suitable  as — well,  some  others — to  be  heads  of 
administrations.    We  must  admit  that  Mr.  Fisher's 
appointment  as  British  Ambassador  at  Washington, 
if  it  comes  to  pass,  will  necessitate  a  revision  of  our 
view  regarding  British  regard  for  Professors. 


Khan  Bahadur  Habibullah  Sahib  Bahadur :  The  • 
Hon.  Mr.  P.  Rajagopala  Chari,  the  Indian  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  Madras,  has  left  for 
England  on  three  months'  leave.  In  his  place, 
Khan  Bahadur  Habibullah  Sahib  Bahadur  has  been 
appointed  to  act.  We  are  glad  to  read  the  testimony 
which  the  Hindu  bears  to  the  Khan  Bahadur's  qua- 
lifications. "  Khan  Bahadur  Habibulla  Sahib," 
says  our  contemporary,  "  is  an  able,  intelligent  and 
worthy  member  of  the  Mahomedan  community.  He 
is  now  Municipal  Chairman  of  Vellore  and  non- 
official  President  ot  the  District  Board  of  North 
Arcot.  He  has  been  a  member  "of  the  Madras  Legis- 
lative Council,  having  been  elected  as  member 
when  the  electorate  was  not  separated  into  Hindu 
and  Mahomedan  electorates  and  when  the  voters 
of  the  constituency  contained  a  majority  of  Hindu 
voters.  He  has  been  known  to  be  of  the  Congress 
view  of  Indian  politics  and  to  be  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive in  his  views.  Mr.  Habibulah  has  acquired  a 
vast  store  of  knowledge  of  Municipal  and  Local 
Board  affairs  by  his  long  experience  in  varied  capa- 


cities in  connection  with  the  Vellore  Municipality, 
the  Vellore  Taluq  Board  and  the  District  Board  of 
North  Arcot."  We  wish  the  Khan  Bahadur  a 
successful  term  of  office. 


The  Dangers  of  Petrol  :  A  Reuter's  telegram  da» 
ted  Cairo,  the  25th  July,  says  :  "  General  Harry 
MacAndrews,  Commander  of  the  5th  Division,  sta- 
tioned at  Alleppo,  died  last  week  in  tragic  circum- 
stances. His  tunic  had  been  cleaned  with  petrol 
and  was  hanging  in  a  room  to  dry.  The  General 
wearing  pyjamas,  entered  the  room  smoking  a  ciga- 
rette, whereupon  the  petrol  vapour  immediately 
exploded,  severely  burning  General  MacAndrews, 
who  died  in  hospital  a  week  later.  "  This  ought  to 
be  a  warning  to  those  who  handle  petrol  with  gross 
carelessness.  The  other  day  a  passenger  brought  a 
big  parcel  wrapped  in  brown  paper  into  a  compart- 
ment of  a  local  train  on  the  B.  B.  C.  I.  Railway.  It 
was  soon  found  that  petrol  was  leaking  from  the 
parcel.  Under  the  impression  that  the  coolie  who 
brought  the  parcel  to  the  carriage,  had  put  it  upside 
down,  it  was  turned  up,  but  the  leak  continued  more 
vigorously  than  before.  A  considerable  part  of  the 
floor  of  the  compartment  was  affected  by  the  flowing 
liquid.  At  last,  the  parcel  had  to  be  taken  out  and 
emptied.  We  believe  that  the  Railway  prohibits 
the  carriage  of  petrol  without  being  properly  pro- 
tected. We  mention  this  incident  to  impress  on 
passengers  by  public  conveyances  the  very  grave 
risk  to  themselves  and  the  travelling  public  of 
handling  petrol  without  extreme  care. 


Gold  for  India  :  The  following  Reuter's  telegram  is 
of  hopeful  augry.  The  Secretary  of  State  has  auth- 
orised the  Ottawa  Mint  to  sell  on  his  behalf  telegra- 
phic transfers  on  India  without  limit  of  the  amount 
for  gold  to  be  tendered  at  the  Mint  at  the  rate  of 
one  rupee  for  9-4168  grains  of  fine  gold-  We  hope 
that  the  gold  will  fjgd  its  way  to  India  and  that  the 
action  of  the  Seer*/,  <c  of  State  foreshadows  an 
early  abolition  of  the  ban  on  the  free  import  of  gold 
into  this  country. 


Indian  Reforms  :  Messrs.  G.  A.  Natesan  and  Co. 
of  Madras  have  published  a  handy  volume  contain- 
ing the  full  text  of  the  Government  of  India  Bill 
1919,  the  Memorandum  accompanying  the  Bill,  Mr. 
Montagu's  speech  and  Sir  Sankaran  Nair's  minu- 
tes; summaries  of  Southborough  Committee's  Re- 
ports, Government  of  India  despatches,  and  con- 
nected papers;  also  schemes  of  reforms  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Muslim  League,  the  Indo-British  Joint 
Conference.   The  book  is  priced  Re.  one- 


The  Editor  of  the  Pratap  :  The  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  the  Punjab  has  reduced  the  sentence  of 
imprisonment  passed  on  Radha  Kishen,  editor  of 
the  Pratap,  from  18  months  to  two. 

Lord   Haldane  on  the  Lahore  Convictions :  A 

Reuter  telegram  says  that  the  Privy  Council  has 
granted  leave  of  appeal  to  21  persons  convicted  by 
Court-martial  at  Lahore  in  connection  with  the 
riots  at  Amritsar  on  the  10th  April.  The  applicants 
contended  that  the  alleged  offences  were  committed 
before  the  establishment  of  martial  law,  therefore 
they  should  have  been  tried  by  an  ordinary  court. 
Viscount  Haldane  in  pronouncing  judgment,  said 
that  without  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  facts  of 
the  case  they  were  bound  to  advise  the  Sovereign 
that  there  should  be  a  scrutiny  of  what  had  been 
done  in  order  to  avoid  chances  of  miscarriage  of 
justice. 
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1  THE  Rev.  Dr.  MACKICHAN  AND  SECONDARY 
'  EDUCATION. 

fn  their  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on 

<|  the  report  o£  Mr.  Feetham's  Committee  on  the 
division  of  functions,  the  Government  of  India 
expressed  the  view  that  secondary  and  university 

^  education  should  be   retained  in  the  hands  of  the 

|  official  half  of  the  provincial  Governments.  They 
cited  in  support  the  opinions  of  certain  persons  not 

1  named  but  described  as  being  possessed  of  special 
competence  in  some  form  or  other  to  express  an 
opinion  on  the  question.  "  A  recent  Vice-Chancellor 
of  an  Indian  University"  whom  we,  in  Bombay, 

•  can  have  no  difficulty  in  identifying  with  the  Rev, 
Dr.  Mackichan,  observed  : 

1  Primary  education  is  a  complete  unit.  It  has  been  de- 
veloped along  sound  lines  in  the   part  of  the  country  that  I 

j  know  best,  and,  aside  from  the  inadequacy  of  its  diffusion,  it 
is  the  most  successful  branch  of  the  whole  educational  system. 
By  all  means  let  this  department  be  entrusted  to  the  pro. 
vincial  council.  In  the  extension  of  primary  education  over 
the  entire  population,  Indian  politicians  will  have  a  task  suffi- 
ciently large  for  their  utmost  energies,  and  a  task  thit  will  be 
congenial  too;  for  the  spread  of  primary  education  is  a  cherish- 
ed aim  among  many  of  the  ablest  of  them.  But  let  us  keep 
secondary  education,  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of 
English  Education,  the  key  to  India's  intellectual  advance 
along  Western  lines,  meanwhile,  tinder  the  authority  which 
now  controls  it.  In  this  view,  I  have  the  support  of  all  the 
neii  experienced  in  Indian  education  with  whom  I  have  dis- 
iussed  this  qujstion  since  your  repjrt  appeared.  These  in- 
;lude  one  who  stands  foremost  among  Indian  educators  who 

(;ives  his  most  emphatic  support  to  the  view  which  I  have 
idvocated,  viz,  that  secondary  education  must,  at  all  costs 

■lie  excluded  at  this  early  stage  of  the  new  constitutional  ex- 
)eriment  from  the  list  of  transferred  subjects  Withal] 

larnestness  therefore  I  would  urge  that  even  in  a  tentative 

^ist  secondary  education  be  not  included  among  the  transferred 
ubjects. 

With  due  deference  to  Dr.  Mackichan,  we  may 
^oint  out  that  his  reasoning  leads  to  a  conclusion 
uite  the  opposite  of  that  which    he  urges  with  so 
,iuch  vehemence.  Primary  education,  he  says,  is  the 
,iost  successful  branch  of  the   whole  educational 
vstem.    Secondary  education,  it  follows,   is  a  less 
uccessful  branch  of  that  system.    Yet,  Dr.  Mac- 
'ichan  would  keep  secondary  education  in  the  hands 
f  those  who  according  to  his  own  admission  have 
ot  been  able  so  far  to  make  it  a  success.  To  be  con- 
i  stent,  he  should  have  recommended  that  primary 
[iucation  should  be  retained  under  the  authority 
hich  now  controls  it,  and  secondary  education  should 
e  given  a  chance  of  success  by  being  made  a  trans- 
rred  subject.    Dr.  Mackichan  says  that  all  the  men 
tperienced  in  Indian  education  with  whom  he  dis- 
isised  this  question,  support  his  view.  This  is  merely 
I't  say  that  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  discussing 
I  with  men  of  experience  in  Indian  education,  who 
|>  not  support  his  view.    The  very  fact  that  Govern- 


ment have  to  rely  on  three  such  "  selected  opinions  " 
as  those  appended  to  their  despatoh,  shows  that  the 
opinion  is  by  no  means  general  among  educationists 
in  India  that  secondary  education  should  be  a  reserved 
subject.    May  we  ask    Dr.  Mackichan,    what  the 
average  Member  of  Council  or  his  Secretaries  know 
of  the  needs  of  secondary  education  in  this  country  ? 
What  interest  have  they  got  in  it  ?    Their  children 
do  not  attend  our  secondary  schools  or  Colleges. 
Such  European  children   as  are  unable  to  go  to 
England    for   their  education,    have     a  special 
system  for  their  exclusive  benefit,  which  is  entirely 
unconnected  with  the  education  of  ludian  children. 
It  may  be  urged  that  education  may  be  placed,  as  at 
present5  in  the  charge'of  the  Indian  Member,  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Council.  Rut  what  hel  p  does  the  Indian  Member 
derive  from  his  "department"  in  respect  of  education, 
outside  routine  matters?    Surely,    the  Legislative 
Council  dealing,  as  it  necessarily  must,  with  secondary 
education  as  a  subject  which  goes  to  the  root  of 
national  progress,  and  as  one  on  which  the  hopes  of 
every  individual  member  of  it  for  his  own  children 
are  centred,  will  bring  to  bear  on  it  its  most  anxious 
consideration.    W e  are  sure  that  secondary  educa- 
tion cannot  fare  worse,  even  if  it  does  not  at  once  do 
better,  in  the  hands  of  Ministers  than  in  those  of  the 
authority  which  now  controls  it.    In  the  long  run,  it 
cannot  but  fare  immensely  better. 

Dr.  Mackichan  speaks  of  secondary  education  as 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  system  of  English  edu- 
cation, the  key  to  India's  intellectual  advance  along 
Western  lines.    There  are  many  Indians  who  hold 
that  English  should  be  taught  earlier  than  at  present 
in  our  schools,  and  the  Government  of  Bombay  have 
recently  sanctioned  as  an  experimental  measure  the 
opening  of  English  classes  in  twenty  selected  village 
primary  schools  in  this  Presidency.   Those  who  know 
the  great  demand  that  there  is  for  English  education, 
can  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  the  experiment. 
Municipalities  are  like'y  soon  to  apply  to  Govern- 
ment to  extend  the  permission  to  their  schools.  We 
know  of  one  Municipal  School  Committee  which  has 
already  resolved  to  do  so.    If  the  question  is  left  to 
the  Legislative  Councils,  Dr.  Mackichan's  description 
of  secondary  education  ''as  the  foundation  of  the 
whole  system  of  English  education  "  will  soon  cease 
to  be  true.    We  want  a  system  of  education  which 
will  be  continuous  from  primary  to  secondary,  from 
secondary  to  University.    Then,  as  regards  Dr.  Mac- 
kichau's  view  of  secondary  education  as  "  the  key  to 
India's  intellectual   advance  along  Western  lines," 
should  not  primary  education  also  be  such  a  key  ? 
His  great  mistake  lies  in  confusing  the  means  with  the 
end.    English  education  is  the  means  not  of  impos- 
ing Western  "  kultnr "  on  Indians,  but  of  enabling 
Indians  to  develop  their  own  culture  so  as  to  make 
it  responsive  to  the  calls  made  upon  it  by  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  life.    That  this  has  been  the  effect 
of  Euglish  education,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  one 
who  knows  Iudia  as  it  is  today  and  as  it  was,  say,  fifty 
years  ago.    English  education  is  the  maiu  influence 
which  has  stemmed  the  tide  of  indiscriminate  imitation 
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of  Western  ways  so  common  in  the  early  eighties. 
To  speak  of  it  as  the  key  to  intellectual  advance  on 
Western  lines,  is  not  to  appreciate  the  best  part  of  its 
influence  in  this  country.  It  is  because  Dr.  Macki- 
chan  fails  to  realise  this,  that  he  thinks  that  the 
mission  of  English  education  among  us  can  be  best 
fulfilled  by  maintaining  it  as  a  bureaucratic  preserve. 
Why  does  Dr.  Mackichan  think  that  the  spread  of 
secondary  education  will  be  less  congenial  to  Indian 
public  men  than  that  of  primary  education  ?  Has 
he  not  seen  complaints  that  in  some  parts  of  the 
country  local  bodies  favour  secondary  education  even 
to  the  neglect  of  primary  education  ?  We  can  assure 
Government  and  Dr.  Mackichan  that  the  spread  of 
secondary  education  is  no  less  a  cherished  aim  of 
Indian  leaders  than  that  of  primary  education.  Lord 
Ourzon's  unpopularity  was  due,  first,  to  the  belief 
that  he  intended  to  restrict  higher  education  under  the 
pretence  of  developing  primary  education  and,  only 
secondarily,  to  the  partition  of  Bengal. 

CURRENCY  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM. 

The  Servant  of  India  thinks  that  our  remarks  in 
the  issue  of  July  13,  on  the  report  that  Government 
intended  coining  nickel  half  rupees  and  quarter  rupees, 
are  irrelevant  and  exaggerated  and,  what  is  worse,  con* 
trary  to  the  principles  of  social  reform.  Those  re- 
marks, though  immediately  suggested  by  the  report, 
were  directed,  as  the  context  shows,  to  the  probabi- 
lity of  the  nickelising  process  being  in  course  of  time 
extended  to  the  Rupee.  That  our  apprehension  was 
not  ungrounded  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  very  soon 
after,  the  Indian  Merchants'  Chamber  and  Bureau, 
following  the  same  train  of  currency  thought,  came 
out  with  its  recommendation  of  a  two-or-three  rupee 
piece  which  would  consist  of  such  a  small  quantity 
of  silver  that  there  might  be  no  appreciable  loss  even 
when  silver  was  70  d.  per  ounce.  Though  the  probabi- 
lity of  a tl  nickel "  rupee,  as  the  sequence  of  a 
nickel  half  rupee  and  quarter  rupee,  was  in  our 
mind  in  the  remarks  under  reference,  they  bore  quite 
as  much  directly  upon  the  substitution  of  nickel 
for  silver  half  and  quarter  rupees.  Oar 
contemporary  says  that  "as  a  token  and  divi- 
sional coin,  Government  is  not  expected  to  make  the 
half  rupee  contain  anything  more  than  half  or  two 
thirds  in  billion  value.  "  We  are  not  quite  clear 
what  this  is  intended  to  mean,  but  if  our  con- 
temporary is  under  the  impression  that  the  silver  in 
the  present  half-rupee  or  quarter  rupee  is  less  than 
one-half  or  one-quarter  of  the  weight  of  silver  in  the 
rupee,  it  is  entirely  mistaken.  The  weight  and  fineness 
of  our  silver  coins  are  :  the  rnpee,  165  grains 
fine  silver,  15  grains  alloy,  total  180  grains.  The 
half  rupee  is  82£  grains  fine  silver,  7£  grains  alloy, 
total  90  grains.  The  quarter  rupee  is  exactly  half  of 
that.  The  two  anna  piece,  again,  was  exactly  one- 
half  the  weight  in  silver  and  alloy  of  the  quarter  rupee. 
This  has  now  been  made  a  nickel  coin  which,  in  our 
opinion,  is  by  no  means  a  convenient  or  an  artistic 
specimen  of  the  workmanship  of  our  mints.  The 
popularity  of  the  one-anna  piece  is  a  fact,  that  of  the 
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two-anna  nickel  is  not.  Most  persons  would  much 
prefer  a  silver  four  anna  piece  to  two  of  this  nickel 
monstrosities.  Convenience  of  handling  and  grace  of 
design,  however,  are  matters  of  opinion,  and  we  do  not 
wish  to  quarrel  with  our  contemporary  if  it 
finds  that  a  silver  two  anna  piece  eludes  its  fingers 
while  the  nickel  square  gives  them  a  comfortable 
sensation.  We  confess  that  whenever  we  happen 
to  have  the  nickel  plate  and  the  silver  bit  together, 
we  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  former  sooner  than  the 
latter.  Of  six  educated  persons  whom  we  asked  since 
seeing  our  contemporary's  comments,  five  owned 
to  a  similar  preference.  We  part  with  the  nickel 
with  some  alacrity,  and  with  the  tiny  silver  thing  with 
some  reluctance.  This,  our  contemporary  may  think, 
is  not  to  be  expected  of  a  social  reformer,  but  that 
is  fact,  all  the  same. 

"  The  rupee  and  the  smaller  coins  have  long  been 
tokens,"  writes  the  Servant  of  India,  "and  we  hope 
that  the  Social  Reformer  does  not  imagine  that 
Government  coins  this  money  for  supplying  silver 
to  people  in  a  convenient  form.  The  facilities  the 
public  has  for  purchasing  silver  for  purposes  of 
ornaments  or  trinkets  will  not  be  taken  away  if  the 
proposed  nickel  coins  are  minted  by  Government  ; 
and  all  the  outcry  of  our  contemporary  as  regards 
Indian  women's  ornaments  and  wealth  is  simply 
beside  the  point."  It  adds  :  "Even  sapposing  our 
contemporary  is  right,  few  would  expsct  the  Social 
Reformer  to  oppose  a  measure  that  would  educate 
the  people  in  the  mere  economic  uses  of  the  precious 
metals  without  giving  a  shock  to  their  religious  or 
social  sentiments  and  inflicting  any  loss  on  them." 
The  weights  in  fine  silver  and  alloy  which  we  have 
gi^en  above  of  the  Rupee,  the  half  rupee,  and  the  quar- 
ter-rupee, show  that  the  two  latter,  containing  as  they 
do  the  exact  proportion  of  silver  which  they  bear  to 
the  rupee,  are  not  token  coins  whose  face  value  is  larger 
than  their  metallic  value.  Add  to  that  the  fact  that 
the  half-rupee  at  any  rate  is  unlimited  legal  tender 
while  a  token  coin,  like  the  shilling,  is  legal  tender 
only  for  two  ponnds.  As  for  the  Rupee,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  before,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  call  it  a  token 
coin,  though  this  term  may  be  good  enough  for 
popular  use.  It  has  been,  since  the  mints  where  closed 
and  the  gold  exchange  standard  introduced,  in  the 
way  of  becoming  a  token  coin.  But  it  is  not  now 
a  token  coin  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  and  will 
not  be  one  so  long  as  Government  guarantees  that,  for 
exchange  purposes,  it  shall  not  fall  below  Is.  4d. 
The  best  proof  that  Government  do  not  regard  the 
Rupee  as  a  token  coin  pure  and  simple,  is  furnished 
by  the  fact  of  their  moving  up  the  price  of  it,  first, 
by  two  pence,  and  then  again,  by  another  two  pence 
in  sympathy  with  the  price  of  silver. 

The  Gevernment  ol  India  have  a  trne  instinct  that 
the  credit  of  the  rupee  is  closely  bound  up  with  their 
own.  In  this  respect,  we  must  say  that  Govern- 
ment have  a  truer  appreciation  of  Indian  feeling  than 
those  whose  qualification  and  competence  to  voice 
public  opinion  in  other  matters  we  should  be  loth 
to  question.   As  for  the  Servant  of  India's  hope  that 
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ive  do  not  iuugine  Government  coins  this  money  for 
applying  silver  to  people  in  a  convenient  form,  we 
yonder  what  else  does  oar  contemporary  expect  us  to 
I  magine.    What  are  coins  except  pieces  of  metal  in  a 
thonvenient  form  provided  by  Government  for  the  use 
;Df  the  people — as  a  medinm  of  exchange  or  as  mere 
fttoetal,  if  that  is  more  profitable  or  snits  them  better  ? 
Our  contemporary  observes  that  the  facilities  which 
!ihe  public  has  for  purchasing  silver  for  purposes  of 
ornaments  will  not  be  taken   away.    Does  it  believe 
)  that  it  is  the  same  thing  for  the  cultivator  or  weaver 
-in  the  village  to  bargain  with  the  local   sowcar  for  a 
i*tola  of  silver  of  a  certain  fineness  as  to  get  a  rnpee 
and  have  it  melted  ?    So  long  as  the  habits  of  the 
people  continue  to  be  what  they  are,  is  it  just  or  right 
for  Government  to  deprive  them  of  this  facility?  The 
i  closing  of  the  mints  to  silver  was  a  grave  wrong  to 
the  masses,  and  the  proposal  to   coin   nickel  pieces 
are  but  further  enterprises  in  the  same  disastrous 
^direction.    Are  we  sure  that,  at  the  bottom  of  all  the 
present  unrest,  there  is  not  a  vague  bat  violent  sense 
'■of  economic  dislocation  induced  by  the  currency  revo- 
lution adopted  quarter  of    a  century  ago?  These 
".things  take  time  to  make  their  consequences  felt- 
i.But  they  are  not  to  be  escaped  or  evaded.    They  are 
inexorable.    Oar  position  is  :  let  the  past  be  past:  let 
,us  do  nothing  to  make  things  worse  :  let  as  as  quickly 
as  possible  pat  things  on  an  automatic  basis  by  having 
j  the  full  gold  standard  and  currency.  If  the  Government 
|of  India  had  only  India  to  consider,  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  this  consummation,  are  not  insupera- 
ble.   We  say  that  they  should  first  look  to  the  in- 
terests of  India,  and  if  it  so  happen    the  interests 
W  India  require  other  interests  to  be  overlooked,  they 
should  do  this  firmly  and  unflinchingly,  because  they 
■are  the  Government  of  India  and  not  of  any  other 
country.     As  for  the  Servant  of  India's  remark  about 
what  is  expected  of  the  Social   Reformer,  may  be 
venture    a    mild    word   of    protest   against  the 
^opposition   that  a    social    reformer    mast  twist 
.everything     to    his  ends     or      supposed  ends? 
■An  honest  currency  is  one   of    the    greatest  of 
j'socialends.    We  do  not  believe  in  manipulating  the 
Icnrrehcy  of  a  people  as  a  means  of  educating  them 
fin  the  economic  use  of  the   precious   metals.  One 
might  as  well  speak  of  the  accident  which  oansed 
the  shortage  of  water-sapply  in  Bombay  last  week, 
as  a  valuable  education  to  the  citizens  of  Bombay 
i  in  the  economic  use  of  water. 


ELECTRICITY  IN  BANDRA. 


There  has  been  some  correspondence  in  the  Times 
of  India  about  the  obtaining  of  a  license  by  the 
Bandra  Municipality  to  introduce  electricity  into 
I  the   municipal  area   for   the  purposes   chiefly  of 
!  lighting.    One  of  the  arguments  advanced  against 
j  jt  is  that  no  municipality  in  India  has  undertaken 
,  electric  lighting  as  a  part  of  its  functions.  Lighting 
i,is  an   qbligatory  duty  of  every  municipality,  and 
whether  this  is  done  by  means  of  oil  lamps  or  gas 
or  electricity  is  of  no  consequence.    There  are  muni- 
^ip^ties  in  in^t* which  have  electric  'installations. 
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Simla,  Darjeeling,  Mussoorie  and  Dehra  Dun,  have 
them.  But  these  may  be  regarded  as  hill-stations 
exceptionally  favoured  by  Government.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  Amritsar.  Our  attention  was  first 
called  to  the  possession  by  Amritsar  of  an  electric 
installation  of  its  own  by  the  report  in  the  papers 
that  the  mob  last  April  attacked  the  Municipal 
Electrical  station.  In  view  of  the  allegation  that 
no  municipality  in  India  had  attempted  to  have  its 
own  electric  lighting,  we  wrote  for  and  have  now 
received  detailed  information  regarding  the  Amritsar 
Works.  The  Audit  note  of  the  Municipal  Electri- 
city Department,  Amritsar,  shows  that  that 
Municipality  is  managing  very  successfully  the 
electric  lighting  of  the  city.  Amritsar  is  a  city 
of  about  150,000  inhabitants  and  an  area  of  about 
10  square  miles,  as  against  Bandra's  25,000  persons 
in  an  area  of  2\  square  miles.  The  density  o£ 
the  population  of  the  great  Sikh  centre  is  over  15,000 
per  square  mile.  The  electric  lighting  of  the  streets 
of  a  town  so  congested  present  difficulties  which  are 
non-existent  in  the  case  of  Bandra  wiih  its  average 
density  of  11,000  per  square  mile.  But  the  most  im- 
portant difference  in  favour  of  the  Bandra  project 
is  this  :  Amritsar  has  to  generate  tha  electricity 
for  lighting  its  streets  by  means  of  oil  engines; 
whereas  in  Bandra  we  shall  get  the  supply  ready 
generated  by  the  Hydro-electric  Company 
from  water-power  on  the  Lonavla  Hills, 
In  the  first  year  of  supply,  the  Amritsar  nearly 
Municipality  was  able  to  make  a  profit  of 
Rs.  40,000  on  a  capital  of  about  Rs.  5,60,000  after 
providing  for  interest,  depreciation  and  all  expenses 
of  management,  renewal  and  so  on. 

The  Chief  Engineer's  Note  appended  to  the  audit 
report  furnishes  some  interesting  information.  It  ig 
there  pointed  out,  for  instance,  that  modern  manu- 
facturing processes  have  eliminated  the  effect  of 
climatic  conditions  on  the  generating  plant.  *'De-* 
fects  due  to  climatic  conditions  on  generating  plant, 
at  the  present  day,"  says  Mr.  Greenwood,  "is  a  term 
applied  to  hide  delects  brought  about  by  lack  of 
supervision  and  had  management."  He  points  out 
that  the  only  part  of  a  generating  set  that  can  be 
influenced  by  climate  is  the  "insulation  of  armature 
coiis."  He  details  the  processes  by  which  a  modern 
factory  makes  it  impossible  fcr  such  faults  to  arise. 
He  also  points  out  that  the  depreciation  on  mains  is 
much  smaller  in  overhead  than  on  under-ground  in- 
stallations. In  Bandra  as  in  Amritsar  the  mains  will  alt 
be  overhead.  The  chief  difficulty  with  regard  to  over- 
head mains  has  hitherto  been  the  poles.  The  steel  poles 
first  used  in  Calcutta  were  found  unsatisfactory. 
The  poles  on  the  ground  level  were  eaten  away# 
more  so  on  the  side  facing  the  traffic,  and  finally 
came  down  through  want  of  support  at  the  base. 
This  was  entirely  due  to  thj  traffic  splashing  the 
liquid  manure  from  the  road,  the  acid  of  which  at- 
tacked the  steel  and  corroded  it.  \:  This  is  avoided  at 
Amritsat  by  all  the  poles  being  fitted  with  cast  iron 
bases,  which  absolutely  eliminates  troubles  of  this 
kind.  "The  poles  consist  of  steel;  cast  iron,  insula- 
tors, and  copper  wire,  none  of  'Which  will  deteriorate 
in  the  air,  and  will  safely  last  one  hundred  years. 
The  climate  has  no  claim  in  shortening  the  life  of 
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the  overhead  mains."  So  writes  Mr.  Greenwood, 
;and  we  have  expert  authority  for  saying  that  the 
difference  between  the  inland  position  of  Amritsar 
and  the  sea-side  one  at  Bandra  will  make  no  differnce 
to  the  life  of  the  mains.  The  public  will  do  well  to 
discriminate  carefully  between  the  facts  and  the  pre- 
judices which  are  advanced  to  discredit  the  Bandra 
Municipal  scheme. 

THE  WIDOW  RE-MARRIAGE  ACT 
ANNIVERSARY. 


In  her  very  eloquent  and  forceful  speech  at  the 
anniversary  celebrations  oE  the  passing  of  the  Widow 
Re-marriage  act,  held  in  the  hall  of  the  Prarthana 
Mandir,  Girgaon,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency  Social  Reform  Association  on  Friday 
before  la*t,  Dr.  Miss  Kasiiibai  Naorange  said  : — 
The  widow  Re-unirriage  Act  was  passed  and  thanks 
to  the  indefatigable  labonr  of  Pandit  Ishwar  Chan- 
dra Vidyasagar,  the  cause  of  the  Hindu  widow,  made 
(Borne  headway.  Its  success  in  Maharashtra  was  even 
greater  than  in  Bengal.  Thoogh  it  waa  Vidyasagar 
who  carried  on  the  agitation,  the  credit  of  having 
begun  it  oaght  to  be  given  to  his  revered  mother. 
Her  heart  melted  with  pity  for  the  unfortunate  little 
widowed  girls  who  always  found  a  haven  in  her 
house  and  one  day  overcome  with  emotion  for  the  lot 
4>f  the  little  unfortunates  she  s  lid  to  her  son  : — "Yon 
are  deeply  versed  iu  the  sbastras  ;  can  you  not  find 
iome  authority  iu  them  for  the  re-marriage  of  child 
widows  ?"  Vidyasagar  who  held  his  mother  in  deep 
reverence  was  touched  by  her  words  and  at  once 
began  his  search  for  shastric  authority  for  the  re- 
marriage of  widows.  The  moral  of  this  is  quite 
plain  and  it  is  this:  It  is  the  women  who  must 
take  the  lead  ia  such  matters.  Another  thing  to  whicli 
Miss  Naorange  drew  pertinent  attention  was  that 
meetings  in  connection  with  such  celebrations  ou^ht 
not  to  be  confined  to  large  towns  but  should  be  held 
in  villages  to  make  the  cause  succeed  better.  The 
mere  fact  that  a  law  has  been  enacted  in  favour  of 
the  marriage  of  widows  is  not  enough  for  its  succesp. 
Although  it  is  now  sixtythree  years  since  that  was 
done.  The  number  of  widows  who  seek  admission  into 
the  Foundling  Asylum  at  Pandharpur  is  on  the  increase 
every  year.  The  chief  cause  of  this  deplorable  state  of 
things  is  that  no  public  opinion  sufficiently  favour- 
able to  widow  re- marriage  has  yet  been  formed.  Tne 
Reform  Association  should  therefore  send  if  3 
preachers  out  iu  the  mofussil  and  they  should  try 
to  educate  the  public  on  this  important  question  by 
.holding  meetings  in  villages,  large  and  small. 

Dr.  Naorange  made  a  few  pertinent  suggestions  by 
way  of  caution  at  the  close  of  her  address.  She 
observed  Shastric  authority  for  the  re-marriage 
of  widows  was  needed  iu  the  days  of  Vidyasagar  and 
Vishnu  Shastri  Paudit.  But  those  times  are  now 
gpne.  Widow  marriages,  now,  will  take  place  on  the 
principle  of  justice  and  of  the  equality  of  the  sexes. 
In  days  gone  by,  the  widow's  cause  had  to  be  popular- 
ized and  the  first  re-marriage  was  that  of  a  girl,  of 
j^War»-    Sow  it  ia  the  widow  who  will  decide  whe- 


ther she  will  marry  or  not  aud  when  and  whom  shej 
will   marry.   The  decision  now  lies  with  the  widow.  1 
The  duty  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  girls  and  : 
widows   is   to  educate  them  so  as  to  bring  about  a II 
healthy  growth  of  their  body,  intellect  and  mind.  The! 
times  in  which  we  live  demand  that  girls  like  boyai 
should  be  liberally  educated.    When  that  is  done  theyl 
will  be  in  a  position  fco  decide  the  question  of  marriage! 
for  themselves.    Lastly,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  tol 
refer  on  this  oocasiou  to  a  sad  tendency  observable 
among  some  of  the  educated  men  of  to-day.    It  is 
common  for  men  to  marry  several  times  in  the  life- 
time of  their  wife  or  wives  on  such  flimsy  pretexts  as 
want  of  beauty  in  the  wife,  incompatibility  of  tern- 
per,  some  slight  defect  of  body  etc.    It  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  come  across  men  who  marry  a  second  wife 
because  they  have  no  children  by  the  first,  or  because 
she  is  not  fair-lookiug  or  because  she  looks  old  !  The 
promoters  of  the  widow  re-marriage  movement  will 
do  well  not  merely  not  to  applaud  such  marriages 
but  to  condemn  them.    If  such  marriages  were  per- 
mitted to  take  place  they  would  upset  the  equilibrium 
of  society  and  ruin  it  by  increasing  misery.  Recently 
a  marriage  was    celebrated  in   which  the  bride— a 
widow — with  full  knowledge  married  a  man  who  had 
forsaken  his  wife  because  he  considered  her  ugly ! 
Such  marriages  are  a  disgrace  to  Society  and  ought  tc 
be  roundly  condemned  by  all  educated  men  and  women. 


BOMBAY  PRESIDENCY  WOMEN'S  COUNCIL 


It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  general  public  to  know 
of  some  of  the  new  and  varied  activities  of  the  Bom- 
bay  Presidency  Women's  Council  in  connection  with 
methods  for  improving  the  conditions  under  which 
women  live  and  work  in  these  days  of  progress  and 
readjustment. 

To  assist  in  carrying  out  this  very  important  and 
far-reaching  scheme,  it  was  found  that  an  up-to-date 
hand  book,  compiled  on  the  lines  of  the  well  known 
Year  books  that  are  so  useful  for  reference,  and  in- 
cluding information  of  various  kinds  essentially  con- 
nected with  women's  work  in  India,  would  be  a 
necessity.  The  Council  accordingly  arranged  foi 
the  preparation  of  this,  and  its  publication  will  mark 
one  very  distinct  step  in  the  progress  of  the  genera) 
work,  for  the  work  done  by  the  Hand  Book  Commit- 
tee will  benefit  many  of  the  other  committees  which 
are  carrying  on  the  Council's  work. 

Possibly  no  Sub-Committee  of  the  Women's  Coun- 
cil will  fin  i  this  vade  mecum  a  more  valuable  asset 
than  will  the  new  Women's  Employment  and  Infor- 
mation Bureau  lately  organised  by  the  Council. 

By  its  means,  the  Bureau  workers  will  without! 
difficulty  acquire  detailed  knowledge  of  the  facilities 
for  training  women  and  girls  in  India  so  that  they 
may  help  applicants  with  advice  as  to  how  to  qualify! 
for  suitable  work,  and  equip  themselves  for  the  posts) 
they  seek. 

Now  that  very  few  of  the  "War  posts"  that  were 
created  by  the  exigencies  of  the  last  few  years  arel 
still  in  existence,  competition  among  women-workers 
will  be  keener,  and  it  behoves  those  who  intend to>: 
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succeed  to  prepare  themselves  to  depend  less  on  in- 
fluence  than  on  ability,  which,  after  all,  must  prove 
the  final  test.  Thorough  aquaintance  with,  and  know- 
ledge of,  all  the  intricacies  of  the  work  chosen  will 
ibe  the  "Open  Sesame"  to  the  land  of  independence — ■ 
the  goal  of  the  women  worker  who  thus  equipped, 
will  find  she  not  only  increases  her  own  self-respect 
■but  helps  to  raise  the  whole  standard  of  women's 
labour,  a  legacy  she  should  be  proud  to  hand  on  to 
her  successors.  This  is  the  spirit  the  Bombay  Presi- 
dency Women's  Council  longs  to  foster  and  it  will 
loe  the  chief  object  of  the  Employment  Bureau  which 
Avill  not  confine  itself  merely  to  bringing  applicants 
into  touch  with  employers.  The  Members  of  the 
Employment  Bureau  Committee  offer  their  volun- 
tary services  to  carry  on  this  work  and  will  make 
■every  effort  in  dealing  with  special  cases  to  obtain 
information  and  advice  from  those  best  qualified  to 
rgive  this. 

It  is  hoped  that  applicants  who  wish  to  communi- 
cate with  the  Bureau  will  address  themselves  to  the 
[Honorary  Secretary  Women's  Employment  Bureau, 
Bombay  Presidency  Women's  Council,  Mayo  Road, 
.Bombay. 

A  useful  purpose  will  also  be  served  by  the  stall, 
Ito  be  opened  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays  in  the 
Council's  Office,  for  the  sale  of  laces,  embroideries, 
cakes,  knick-knacks,  etc.  By  its  means  societies 
•affiliated  to  the  Council,  missions,  work  rooms,  etc, 
which  do  not  keep  permanent  Sale  depots  in  Bombay 
^as  well  as  individual  members  who  may  be  skilled 
fin  handicrafts,  may  find  a  ready  sale  for  their  goods. 

The  chief  object  of  this  Presidency  Women's 
^Council  is  to  associate  women  of  all  races  for  their 
mutual  help  and  the  service  of  others,  and  the  Coun- 
cil is  striving  with  all  its  power  to  carry  out  this 
■useful  purpose. 


Indian  Publications.  Messrs  Ganesh  and  Co.  of 
•Madras  have  issued  a  second  edition  of  Sir  John 
Woodroffe's  "Is  India  Civilized?"  They  also  send  us 
the  following  new  publications:  "Moulted  Feathers" 
by  Mr.  James  H.  Cousens,  "Footsteps  of  Freedom," 
>by  the  same  author,  Sir  Sankaran  Nair's  Minutes  of 
Dissent  with  Champaran  and  Kaira  appendix,  and 
^'Rights  of  Citizens"  by  Mr.  S.  Satyamurthi. 


The  Recent  Disturbances.  At  the  forthcoming 
session  of  the  Imperial  Legislative  Council,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Chanda  (Assam)  will  move  a  resolution 
urging  the  appointment  of  a  mixed  committee  of 
officials  and  non-officials  to  investigate  into  the 
causes  and  nature  of  the  recent  outbreaks  of  dis- 
orders in  Delhi  and  the  firing  upon  the  crowds 
there,  as  also  the  circumstances  of  firing  upon  the 
crowds  in  Calcutta  in  April  last. 


Lord  Curzon's  Salary.  The  following  from  a 
Parliamentary  report  will  interest  our  readers. 
"With  reference  to  the  Privy  Council  office  esti- 
mate, Mr.  Baldwin  explained  that  it  was  proposed  to 
raise  the  salary  of  the  Lord  President,  Earl  Curzon, 
or  this  year  from  £  2,000  to  £  5,000.  Mr.  T.  J. 
ennett  moved  to  reduce  the  total  amount  by 
3,000,  but  after  an  explanation  that  the  increase 
was  proposed  to  bring  the  amount  up  to  the  amounts 
eceived  by  other  War  Cabinet  Ministers,  the  vote 
as  agreed  to." 


PROFESSOR  A.  B.  KEITH. 
Th  e  Eui'or,  The  India?'.  Social  Fe/cfme?; 

Sir, 

I  notice  in  tlie  last  issue  of  the  Reformer  a  statement  that 
•'Professor  Keith,  though  his  years  exceed  the  psalmist's 
there  score  years  and  ten,  is  all  enthusiasm  fjr  India.''  This 
is  surely  a  mistake.  Prof.  A.  Berriedale  Keith  who  was 
recently  appointed  Profess  r  of  Sanscrit  in  Edinburgh 
cannot  be  mora  than  45  years  of  age.  He  is  a  youthfnl 
prodigy  being  equally  leirnei  in  Sanskrit  and  in  C>lonial 
administration. 

July  28.  N.  MACNICOL. 

[  We  aplogise.  Ed.  /.  S,  R.  ] 

KARMA  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM- 
Tha  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sib, 

May  I  thank  Mr.  Ranamurti  f  >r  hn  article  on  "Karma 
and  Sjcial  Rpform"  in  your  is3u<3  of  July  20  ?  May  I  also 
ask  him  to  give  references  for  th?  qao'ations  which  he  makes 
in  support  of  h's  thesis.  Wi'hout  references  it  is  very 
difficult  to  judge  its  value.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  too,  whose  translation  he  uses  in  such  ca=e. 

Yours  sincerely, 
KINGSLEY  WILLIAMS. 

24-7-1919. 

[Mr.  Ramamurthi  had  given  the  quotations  in  Roman 
characters,  but  we  had  to  omit  them  to  save  space.  These 
have  been  sent  to  Mr.  Williams.    Ed.  7.  S.  i?.] 

«'  AS  WE  GO  TO~THE  PRESS." 
The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

The  above  incorrect  expression  is  not  unusually  found  in  our 
Indian  Newspapers.  The  U3e  of  it  by  some  writers  evidently 
.  arisss  from  their  belief  that  the  word  "  Press  "  (  it  ought  to 
be  press'')  is  a  noun  in  the  expression,  instead  of  a  verb, 
"  to  press "  being  an  infinitive,  meaning  to  set  the  typed 
matters  on  the  printing  machine  for  printing  off  the  copies  of 
the  issue  of  the  newspaper  in  question  and  the  verb  «  go* 
means  "  are  about." 

Yours  &c, 
An  ex-School  Master. 

COST  OF  THE  WAR. 

(From  tite  Economist  dated  24th  Mat.) 
In  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Lambert  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Tuesday  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made 
the  following  statement  as  to  the  cost  cf  the  war  to  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  from  August  4,1914  to  March  81,1919:—  "It 
would  perhaps  have  been  possible  to  answer  the  right  hon. 
member's  question  with  more  confidence  had  he  indicated  in 
his  question  the  assumptions  on  which  he  wish  the  calcula- 
tions to  be  based.  As  it  is,  I  give  the  answer  with  all  reserve. 
After  making  the  allowance  usually  taken  for  normal  peace 
expenditure  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  debts  due  from  tha 
Dominions  and  Allies  on  the  other  hand,  and  after  taking 
account  of  other  Vote  of  Credit  assets,  the  net  cost  of  the 
war  to  the  Exchequer  of  the  United  Kingdom  up  to  March 
olst'las',  on  the  basis  of  the  Exchequer  issues  during  the  five 
years  ending  March  31st  last,  may  bo  estimated  in  round 
figures  at  £  6,700,000,000.  These  figures  are,  of  course, 
exclusive  of  liabilities  in  respect  of  the  war,  accruing  after 
March  31st  last,  and  of  losses  to  private  citizens,  localities, 
and  trades  in  so  far  as  these  losses  have  not  been  made  good 
out  of  the  Exchequer."  Mr.  Chamberlain  afterwards  explain- 
ed that  in  making  this  calculation  he  took  credit  for  half  the 
amount  of  the  loans  made  by  the  United  Kiugdom  to  Domi- 
nions and  Allies. 
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THE  LATE  RAO  BAHADUR  KANDUKURI 
VEERASHALINGAM  PANTULU  GAROO. 


To  the  Editor,  TJiq  Indian  Social  Reformer. 
Dear  Sir, 

1  shall  feel  thankful  if  you  will  kindly  publish  the  follow- 
ing in  the  columns  of  your  much  esteemed  journal  : — 

Being  one  of  those  that  had  not  the  privilege   of.  doing 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  great  reformer  of  South  India 
by  joining  his  fuueralprocession  to  the   burning  ghaut  as  a 
mourner,  I  readily  resolved  on  undertaking  a  journey  to  Raj- 
mundry,  when  1  receivrd  an  invitation,  to  attend   the  Con- 
ference held  on  the  10th  instant  to  concert  measures  for ''the 
further  management  of  the  work  an!   institutions  associated 
with  the  name  of  Pautnlu  Giroo  "  and  to  join  the  sid  func- 
tion of  depositing  the  ashes  of  the  distinguished   deceased  in 
the  Rajaiukshnci  Parkin  the  Auand   Gardens  in  the  morning 
of  the  20th  instant.    In  matters  of  this  kind  it  would  not  be 
improper  to  refer  to  personal  considerations.     I  therefor  take 
the  liberty  of  stating  hero  the  special  reason",  besides  the  one 
above-mentioned,  which  impelled  me  to  undertake  the  journey 
at  considerable  personal  inconvenience.    There  are  occasions 
in  the  life  of  every  one  of  us,  when,   regardless  of  personal 
comforts  and  conveniences  and  of  business,  whether  public  or 
private,  we  hav8  to  rush  to  the  post  of  duty   "  to  do  our  bit." 
As  I  have  married  a  lady  who   was   a  widow — and  that  a 
Telngu  Brahmin  one — I  felt  that   members  of  my  family, 
particularly  my  wife  who  owes  her  stitus  as  a  married  woman 
to  the  noble  labours  of  tint  redoubtable  reformer,  were  under  a 
special  obliga  ion  to  attend  the  functions. 

Accordingly,  with  my  wife  and  little  oiks,  I  left  Secun- 
derabad  in  the  evening  of  tLe  18th  instant  and  arrived  at 
Eaimundry  at  about  1  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19  th. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  i.  e.,  Saturday,  the  19th 
instant,  the  Conference  with  the  objects  staged  above  was  held 
in  the  premises  of  The  Veerashalingam   Theistic  High  School 
under  the  presidency  of  our  distinguished  scholar,  statesman 
and  reformer,  Dewan  Bahadur    R.   VeDkatratnam  Naidu 
Garoo,  M.  A.,  L.  T.    It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
work  of  the  great  reformer  should  be  continued,  but  as  regardi 
its  scope  and  methods,  there  was,  apparently,  though  not  in 
reality,  mush  difference  of  opinim.    It  is  not  possible  in  this 
brief  communication,  nor  is  it  necessary  either,  to  state  the 
points  of  view  of  the  several  speakers.    Suffice  to  say,  that 
according  to  some,  the  Widows'  Home  should  be  an  institution 
devoted  solely  and  primarily  to  bri  nging  about  the  remarriage 
of  widows,  while  the  imparting  of  education  to  its  inmates 
should  be  a  subordinate  and  incidental  matter.    Others  were 
ofjopinion  that  tl.e  Home  srould   be  chufly  an  educational 
institution  for  widows,  though  giving   Lecessary  assistance  in 
the  matter  of  re-marriage  to  such  of  its  inmati  s,  bp,  in  the 
opinion  of  its  (the  Home's)  conductors,  were  worthy  of  such 
assistance.    While— and  that    was  remarkable — all  agreed 
that,  consistently  with  the  aims  and  obj  its  anl  expressed 
wishes  of  the  deceased,  it  was  impossible  for   the   Hume  to 
dissociate  itself,  like  Professor  Karve's  Institution  at  Foona 
from  re-marriages  and   be  an    educational  institutim  exclu- 
sively.   Another  point  of  difference  was,  as   to  ti  e  type  of 
social  and  religious  teformer  that  should  be  at  the  head  of  the 
Institution.    Some  of  the  "Young  bhxds  "  iQ  the  B.ahma 
Saimj  in  these  parts — I  mean,  in  the  Telngu  country— have 
greatly  shocked  orthodox    sentiment  by  their  "go-a-head'' 
methods   (»nd,  to   be   candid,  though  I  am  an  Aryasarna- 
jist,  tl.e  destructive   tendencies  of  my  Brahma  brethren  in 
faith,  gave  me  a  rather  npleasant  feeling  and  I  was  tempted 
to  say  to  them  "neither  so  fast,  nor  so  far").    And  as  the 


deceased  himself  became  "an  auushtanica"  Brahma  in  hi 
latter  days  and  as,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  that  fact  acted 
a  set  back  to  the  progress  of  the  widow  re-marriage  cause, 
some  were  of  opinion  that  neither  Brahma  SamajiBts  nor 
Aryasamajists  (under  protest  koru  me  as  to  the  latter)  should 
be  in  charge  of  the  Institution.    In  his  closing  speech  the 
learned  President  summed  up  the  needs  of  the  situation  most 
beautifully  in  his  characteristic  manner  by  laying  down  that 
the  Institution  should  be  a  Home— a  true  Home— to  its  in- 
mates and  it  was  left  to  the  Father  of  the  Home  as  to  what 
bad  to  be  done  in  each  individual  case  in  the. matter  of  re- 
marriage.    And  as  for  the  type  of  reformer  that  should  bi 
at  the  head  of  the  Institution,  it  should  be  decided  in  the  firs 
instance    whether  the    Institution   should   be   a  ''Hindoo 
Widows'   Home"    or  not.    If  it   should  be   a  "Hindoo 
Widows'  Home,"  it  was  essential  that  the  person  at  its  head 
should  be  one  conforming  to  the  minimum  requirements  of  th« 
status  of  being  a  Hindoo.    At  the  end  of  his   speech,  when 
declaring  the  Conference  closed,  the  learned  President  in- 
vited all  those  present  who,  he  said,  were  the  spiritual  pro- 
geny of  the  deceased  reformer  to  join  the  sad  function  of  the- 
following  morning  in  I  he  spirit  in  which,  as  pointed  out  by 
one  of  the  speakers — it  was  my  humble  self  he  referred  to  by 
name— orthodox  Hindoos  offered  ''Shraddha"  to  their  de- 
ceased relations,    with  this  difference,  that  in  our  case  it 
would  be  in  a  truer,  a  more  rational  and  a  more  useful 
manner. 

I  reserve  a  report  cf  the  next  day's  proceedings  for  my 
next  letter.  I  also  propose,  in  due  cjurse,  to  send  you  a> 
short  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  this  great  Reformer. 

I  remain, 
Dear  Sir, 

Secunderabad  (Dn.)  Tours  fraternally, 

29th  July  1019.       BAJI  KRLSHNA.RAO,  B.A.,  B.L. 

Pleader  and  Member  of  the  Arya  Samaj„ 


WRITING  REFORM  IN  CHINA  AND  INDIA.. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 


Sir, 

A  great  reform  has  been  ..effected  in  Chinese  writiugv 
Hitherto  the  Chinese  script  characters  have  been  ideograms- 
each  unit  of  writing  conveying  an  idea.  The  Chinese  stand- 
ard dictionary  contains  over  40,000  ideograms,  and  many 
new  ones  are  being  added  for  scientific  terms  in  medicine  etc. 
For  very  ordinary  reading  the  illiterate  must  master  6,000" 
of  these  complicated  symbols  ;  to  be  a  scholar  20,000  must  un- 
known. The  consequence  has  been  that  the  art  of  reading- 
has  been  confined  to  a  few,  leaving  hundreds  of  millions  ofr 
illiterates.  But  now,  so  far  as  the  illiterates  are  concerned, 
the  Chiaese  Government  are  changing  all  this  sj  stein  o£ 
writing. 

A  new  and  simplified  form  of  writing  has  been  adopted! 
by  the  Chinese  Government."  The  system  was  instituted  by 
the  Chinese  Government  Bureau  of  Education  and  officially 
approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  in  1918.  Those 
who  have  studied  the  scheme  are  enthusiastic  as  to  its  practi- 
cal value,  and  if  half  the  benefits  anticipated  are  realized  the 
hdoption  of  this  new  script  will  mark  an  epoch  in  China's 
history. 

The  new  script  instead  of  being  ideographic  is  phonetic* 
instead  of  conveying  ideas  the  symbols  represent  sounds. 
The  consequence  of  this  change  of  graphic  signs  is  th..t 
instead  of  requiring  nearly  45,000  complicated  characters, 
"the  new  script  employs  only  39  symbole."...l,By  a  combi- 
nation of  these  (39  signs)  all  Chinese  words  can  be  accurate-- 
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ly  represented."  (No  chauges  of  form  are  made  in  the 
combination,  the  symbols  are  just  placed  one  after  another  as 
the  sounds  occor  like  an  ABC.  ).  All,  then,  an  illiterate 
has  to  do  is  to  learn  the  shapes  of  39  signs,  and  their  sounds, 
ihev,  pronounce  them,  and,  as  he  knows  the  words,  he  re- 
cognizes in  the  writing  the  words  be  hears  in  speech. 

Will  friends  of  Indian  elementary  education  just   reflect  on 
♦he  boon  this  Chinese  writing  reform  will  confer  on  illi- 
terates ? — only  30  symbols,  easy  to  write  with  the  Chinese 
brush  and  Indian  ink;  easy  to  print  with,  easy  to  (it  on  any 
typewriter.    A  minimum  of  effort  for  pupil  and  teacher  with- 
•in  the  comprehension  of  the  dullest.    Bravo,  China  ! 
s  Note  also  that  there  is  no  interference  with  the  ideograms, 
the  new  script  is  an  alternative  for  the  hundreds  of  millions 
who  cannot  possibly  find  time,  or  energy,  or  mjney  for  the 
ideographic  characters,  the   older  and. the  newer   will  go  on 
for  a  while  together,  but  who  doubts   the  issue?    Now  the 
adoption  of  a  common  simple  phonetic  alphabet  for  the  Indian 
yernaculars  would  be  as  great  an  educational  boon  to  the  nearly 
£95,000,000  illiterates  of  India  as  the  new  Chinese  script 
( promises  to  he  for  China.    It  would,  I  think,  be  a  greater, 
land  a  common  simple  phonxtic  alphabet  for  the  vernaculars 
need  make   no  interference  with  the  numerous  indigenous 
script?.    All   that,  is    uiggested   is   that  the  hundreds  of 
jnillioi.s  of  this  and  coming  generations  should  be  given  the 
Option  of  the  use  of  some  common  Indian  alphabet.  English 
[has  26  letter?,  badly  used;  an  English  phonetic  alphabet 
requires  3G  letters.    The  Japanese  is  phonetic  and  takes 
49  signs,  the  new  Chinese  script   employs  only  39  phonetic 
symbols.    On  an  average,  an  Indian  vernacular  has    only  37 
main  elementary  sounds  so  that  an  alphabet  of  37  letters 
would  suffice.    For  a  far-reaching  reform  like  this  the  co- 
operation of  Government  and  Indian  leaders  of  education  is 
necessary,   but  sooner  or  later,  some  such  reform   must  be 
idopted  and  in  the  interests    of  India,  the  sooner  it  comes 
the  better  for  India.    Any  one  desirous  of  more  information 
should  get  "Our  duty  to  India  and  Indian  Illiterates,"  from 
»ny  C.  L.  S.  Dtp,t. 


20,  Mayfiell  Place, 
Eastbourne  England, 


J.  KnowlEs. 


BACK  TO  HINDUISM. 


We  are  requested  by  the  Hon.  Secretaries  of  the  Hindu 
Missionary  Society,  Bombay,  to  publish  the  following  : — 

Mr.  James  Abhyanksr,  onco  converted  to  Christianity 
long  with  Lis  parents  about  twenty  years  ago,  was  taken 
ack  into  Hinduism  by  the.  Hindu  Missionary  Society  of 
'Ombay,  on  July  3,  1919.  He  was  given  a  sacred  thread  at 
J»e time  of  the  ceremony.  His  new  name  is  Krishna  Shree. 
bar  Godbole,  which  is  really  h's  original  name.  His 
(Other  Stetabai  was  similarly  taken  back  into  Hinduism  in 
anuary  lust. 

Mr.  Sumantrao  Yashwantr-io  Bandsode  (  age  29  )  and 
lias  Haranabai  Aiiaudmo  Lokhande  (  age,  17  )  renounced 
hristianity  and  embraced  Hinduism.  They  were  initiate! 
i  July  27  by  the  Hindu  Missionary  Society  of  Bombay 
id  were  invested  with  the  s.jcred  thread.  They  come  from 
milies  that  h.va  bern  Christian  for  three  generation?. 


SRI  RAMKitlSHNA  SEVA  SAM1TI,  SYLHET. 

An  Amur,. 


We  have  alieady  informed  the  public  of  the  distress  of 
I     people  of  Sylhet  due  to  aii  abnormal  rise  in  the  price  of 


rice.    Since  the  begiuning  of  July  we  have  started  a  relief 
centre  at  Sadhuhati  under  Maulvibazir  Sub-livision.  The 
number  of  recipients  of  our  doles  in  the  centre  is  daily  increa- 
sing.  From  ju!y  7  to  july  i'4  the  average  number  of  reci- 
pients was  134  a  day.    Stttae  then  the  average  number  of 
recipients  has  reached  230  a  day,  but  the  number  will  be 
doubled  as  the  area  of  the  ceutre  is  to  be  extended  shortly.  Up' 
till  jnly  21,  the  Samiti  has  spent  Rs.  160.    As  the  Ashu 
crop  is  likely  to  be  delayed  owing  to  drought  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  the  Samiti  will  have  to  maintain  the  centre  for 
about  two  months  more.    In  response  to  our  appeal  tne  ge- 
nerous public  has  contribute!  to  our  Relief  fund  Rs-  216-10* 
which  amount  is  not  even  adequate  to  maintain  the  centre  for 
longer  than  a  week. 

So  wc  appeal  to  the  generous  public  to  extend  their  charity 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  people. 

Any  help  in  cash  or  kind  will  be  thankfully  receivel  and. 
acknowledged  by  Babu  Nabani  Kumar  Gupta  b.  a.  Secret.ry 
Ramkrishna  Seva  Samiti,  Sylhet. 

Harendra  Chandra  Sinha 
Preside  ut. 

21-7-19 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


wanted. 

The  following  appointments  nnder  the  Bombay 
Municipal  Schools  Committee  are  to  be  filled  up  (  on 
probation  for  a  year  ) 

(a)  Lady  Assistant  Superintendent  for  Marathi 
Girls'  Schools.  ^ 

(3)  Lady  Asst.  Superintendent  for  Gnjarathi' 
Girls'  Schools.  \ 

(c)  Deputy  Superintendent  (Male)  for  Urdu 
Schools. 

The  salary  of  the  first  two  appointments  is 
Us.  150-10-200  per  mensem  and  of  the  third 
Rs,  100-5-125  p.  m.,  plus  Rs.  30/- p.  m.  carriage 
allowance,  besides  temporarily  Ri.  20/-  war  allowance 
for  each. 

Applications  are  invited  npto  10th  Angnst,  .191$ 
from  persons  of  special  qualification  and  experience,' 
stating,  age,  degrees  and  other  literary  qualifications,- 
race  and  religion,  mother-tongne,  present  occupation 
and  emoluments,  with  copies  of  testimonials,  i.  fany 
Municipal  Offices,  )  D.  G.  PADliYE, 

Bombay.  25-7-19.  J         Secretary  Schools  Committe. 


WANTED. 

Graduates  with  the  Diploma  of  the  Bombay 
Secondary  Teachers'  Training  College  to  be  Head- 
masters, one  each  for  the  Marathi,  the  Gujarathi  and 
the  Urdu  Vernacular  Teachers'  Training  Classes- 
maintained  by  the  Bombay  Schools  Committee. 
Apply  stating  qualification  etc.  with  minimum  salary 
required  to 

Municipal  Offices,  1  D.  G.  PADHYE, 

Bombay,  25-7-19.  J       Secretary,  Schools  Committee. 
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Wanted: — An  Eoglish  educated  Prabhn  girl 
to  marry  a  Brahmin  youth.  Apply  "  Matrimonial  " 
Indian  Social  Reformer,  Bombay. 

Wanted  : — An  accomplished  and  educated  widow 
of  any  Caste  to  marry  a  Brahmin  widower  in  decent 
position.  For  other  particulars  please  apply  to  X 
C/o  The  Indian  Social  Reformer,  Bombay. 

THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

Rates  of  Inland  subscription  inclusive  of  postage 
In  advance.  In  arrears. 

Per  annum   Rs.    5 — 0 — 0.     Rs.  6—0—0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eight 
shillings  (  Rs.  6). 

Single  copies  of  the  current  year  can  be  had  at  4 
aunas  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 

THIRD  EDITION  OF 

Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  BHANDARKAR'S 

RELIGIOUS  WIRTING  AND  SERMONS 
IN  MARATHI 

With  a  Highly  Spoken  of  illustrated 
BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 
Total  pages  740. 

Price  Rs.  3=8  only  with  V.P.P,  and  other  charges, 
Please  write  for  copies  to — D.  G.  VAIDYA, 

Prarthana  Samaj,  Bombay  (4.) 


Empire  Hindu  Hotel 

Opposite  Victoria  Terminus 
Bombay. 

(  Central  Situation  ) 
Strictly  Vegetarian 
Charges  Moderate 
Fitted  with 
Electric  Lift,  Fans  and  Lights. 

Telegrams:  |  Telephone: 

1  2789. 


[22  -6 


Food,"  Bombay. 
19. 


Saffron?      Saffron??  Saffron??? 

If  yon  wish  to  buy  genuinely  pure  and  be6t  Saffron  it  is 
SUN 


BRAND 


SAFFRON 


ONLY 

It  has  been  largely  used  by  Jain  Temples,  Maharajas 
Dnrbare,  Hakims  and  Vaidyas  all  over  the  country  for  the 
fit  75  year  and  is  well  knewn  for  its  purity  and  genuiness. 

S.  NARAEN  &  Co., 
1 7-1-18  21,  Hummum  Street,  Fort  Bombay. 


SHORTHAND. 

Like  Other  Arts  and  Sciences,  Shorthand  is  subject  to  the 
Law  of  Progress.  Based  on  greatly  improved  scientific  and 
analogical  principles,  the  SIoan-Duployan  system 
(contained  in  a  compass  of  12  leBSons  )  saves  a  year's  laboriooj 
study,  ensuring  highest  efficiency  and  speediest  results. 
Shorthand  is  the  open-door  to  many  well-paid  positions-  at 
any  rate  it  will  mean  advancement  for  yon.  Expert  Individual 
or  Postal  Instructions  for  a  fixed  fee,  payable  in  easy  monthly 
instalments.  Speed  Classes  Conducted.  Specialised  Train- 
ing Guaranteed.  Enclose  stamp  for  booklet,  etc. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 
G  P.  O.  Box  No.  424,  Bombay. 

Dependable  Business  Typewriter. 

The  National  Standard  Portable  No.  3  is  the 

simplest  end  most  efficient  typewriter  suitable  for  business, 
professional  or  home  work,  travellers  and  invalids.  At  one- 
half  the  regular  price,  it  embodies  all  ths  features  found  on 
any  standard  model,  and  is  warranted  the  equal  in  quality  of 
the  best  typewriter  invented.  It  has  unlimited  speed,  and  is 
more  nearly  noiseless  than  most  typewriters.  Price  (including 
an  Improved  Two-piece  Travelling  Case  with  Lock  and  Key): 
Rs.  190f  F.  O.  R.  anywhere.  Concession  to  traders  and 
buyers  of  three  machines,    Send  your  order  for  one  to-day. 

WRITING  MACHINE  &  EQUIPMENT  Co., 
20-4-19.  Post  Box  No-  424,  Bombay. 

HYPNOTISM 

PERSONAL  MAGNETISM, 
WILL  POWER. 
NERVE  FORCE— 

Call  what  you  will- 
Is  the  intangible  power  that  controls  human  des- 
tiny. It  is  the  key  to  all  business  and  social  success. 
This  power  is  no  special  gift  of  any  one.  It  is  latent 
in  every  one.  We  help  you  how  to  display  it.  By  our 
system,  you  can  learn  in  a  few  days  at  your  own  home 
and  not  only  achieve  success  yourself,  but  you  can 
influence  the  mind,  health  and  actions  of  others  to  a 
remarkable. 

Write  immediately  for  our  free  booket-The  Pride  of  India. 

THE  LATENT  LIGHT  CULTURE, 

T1NNEVELLY,  S.  INDIA. 


BatliwalaVs  Genuine  Quinine  Tablets  gr.  leach 
bottle  of  100. 

Hatliwala's  Genuine  Quinine  Tablets  gr.  2  eact 
bottle  of  100. 

Batliwal.a's*  Ague  Mixture  of  Fever,  Malaria,  In- 
fluenza etc. 

Batliwala's  Ague  Pills  for  Malaria,  Fever,  la 
fluenza  etc. 

Batliwala's  Tonic  pills  for  pale  people  &  nervou 
breaks  down. 

lint li wain's  Tooth  Powder  of  Preserving  Teetl 
Batliwala's  Ringworm    ointment  for  Ringwort 
Dhobi  Itch  etc. 

May  be  had  from  all  dealers  in  medicines  or  from 
Dr.  H.  L.  Batllwala  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
No.  12,  Worli,  18,  Bombay. 
Telegraphic  Address  :— "  Doctor  Batllwala  Dadar 

fME  BOMBAY  CENTRAL  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE BANK. 

HEAL  OFFICE  :— Apollo  Street,  St.,  Bombay. 

DIRECTORS: — The  Hon.  Sir  Faznlbhoy  Currimbho; 
(Chairman),  Sir  Vithaldas  L.  Thackersey,  the  Hon.  Mr 
Lalubhai  Samaldas,  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  the  Hon.  tMr.  C,  V 
Mehta,  the  Chief  of  Ichalkaranji,G.K.  Devadhar,  Esq.,  th. 
Hon.  Sir  P.  D.  Pattani,  the  Raja  Saheb  of  Malegaon. 

Share  Capital  (fully  paid  )   Re.  7,00,000 

1  Depositp  fixed  for  one  year  and  shorter  or  longer  periol 
are  accepted.  Rates  and  other  particulars  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  under  signed. 

2  The  Bank  finances  only  registered  Co-operative  Societies 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  00  the  recommendation  of  the 
Registrar,  Co-operative  Societies,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3.  Accounts  are  audited  half-yearly  by  a  special  Gov- 
ernment Auditor,  and  quarterly  st&tements  of  Bnancial  posi- 
tion are  published  in  the  ''Bombay  Government  Gazettes." 
20-5-17.         VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA,  Manager. 
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M  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  aa  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest— —I  will  not  equivocate— —I  will  not 
'(excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch— And  I  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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Social  Reform  Politics. 
[  Disease  and  Marriage, 
t  Responsive  Government  or 
Rersponsible  Government. 

(  The  Root  of  the  Exchange 

Truble. 
|  India  and  Gold. 
Indian        Deputations  to 

England 
India  and  the  War. 


The  Afghan  War. 
Seven  Bengali  Pioneers. 
Indianization     of  British 

Indian  Government. 
Currency  and  Social  Reform. 
The  Students'  Literary  and 

Scientific  Society  Bombay. 
Nitrogen,  a  Compound. 
Village      Panchayets  and 

Panchamas. 


MOTES. 

Social  Reform .  Politics :  There  used  to  be 
discussed  some  twenty  years  ago  the  question, 
whether  political  reform  should  precede  social 
reform  or  whether  social  reform  should  precede 
political.  That  question  is  not  much  heard  of  now, 
partly  because  opposition  to  social  reform  on  the 
part  of  political  reformers  has  tended  to  disappear, 
and  partly  also  because  social  reformers  have  come 
to  feel  that  the  unsettled  state  of  public  mind, 
consequent  on  unsatisfied  political  aspirations,  has 
the  direct  result  of  postponing  social  reforms.  It  is 
•a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  social  reformers 
think  that  their  programme  is  any  the  less  important 
today  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  On  the  con* 
trary,  the  problems  of  social  reform  are  increasing 
in  number  aad  complexity.  In  addition  to  the 
subjects  which  have  hitherto  specifically  been  con- 
noted by  social  reform  in  India,  we  are  now 
beginning  to  be  confronted  by  problems  which  in 
Western  countries  are  included  under  the  head  of 
social  reform.  Indian  Social  Reform,  instead  of 
being  discussed  as  a  matter  of  Shastric  interpretation, 
is  now  gradually  extending  to  large  parts  of  civic 
life.  We  are  beginning  to  test  the  efficiency  of 
administrations,  municipal,  provincial  and  imperial, 
by  their  success  or  failure  to  raise  the  standard, 
mental,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  average  man, 
woman  and  child.  To  take  one  instance. 
"  Infant  mortality  "  says  Mr.  Pooley  in  his 
Japan  at  the  Cross  Roads,  "  is  the  most 
sensitive  index  we  can  have  of  social  welfare.  It 
measures  mercilessly  the  intelligence,  health  and 
right  living  of  parents,  the  morals  and  sanitation  of 
communities  and  governments,  the  efficiency  of 
physicians,  nurses,  health  officers  and  educators.'' 
We  say  that  a  steadily  increasing  number  ot  Indians 
are  beginning  to  look  at  politics  as  a  means  of 
advancing  great  social  ends,  and  not  as  a  means 
merely  ot  substituting  one  "cracy"  for  another. 
The  series  of  lectures  on  Indian  National  Re- 
construction, at  the  John  Small  Memorial  Institute 
in  Poona,  which  Mr.  G.  K.  Devdhar  is  delivering  seem 
to  have  this  for  their  central  idea.   What  should  be 


the  attitude  of  this  party  to  the  existing  political 
parties  ?  If  the  moderate  party  can  be  got  to  adopt 
such  a  platform,  nothing  can  be  better.  And  so  far  as 
the  Bombay  leaders,  Sir  Dinshah  Wacha,  Sir  Nara- 
yan  Chandavarkar,  Mr.  Gokuldas  Parekh  and  others 
are  concerned,  we  are  quite  sure  that  they  will 
gladly  fall  in  with  the  idea  of  such  a  reconstitution 
of  the  party.  Sir  Dinshah  has  rendered  distin- 
guished service  to  the  cause  of  social  and  civic 
progress  by  his  unwearied  work  on  the  Bombay 
Municipal  Corporation  and  as  a  publicist.  Sir  Nara- 
yan  and  Mr.  Goculdas  Parekh  are  recognised 
leaders  of  the  social  reform  and  social  service  move- 
ments. But,  we  are  afraid,  the  Moderate  leaders  in 
other  parts  of  India  are  not  to  be  easily  brought 
round  to  this  view.  Mr.  Surendranath  Banerji's 
insistence  (which  we  prefer  not  to  characterise)  on 
disqualifying  women,  on  account  of  their  sex,  for 
the  Franch  ise,  Mr.  Sastry's  unaccountable  silence 
on  that  and  the  question  of  special  representation 
to  the  backward  classes,  and  Sir  P.  S.  Sivaswami 
Aiyar's  endorsement  of  the  non  possumus  attitude  of 
the  Southborough  Committee  on  these  questions, 
are  disquieting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  strong 
support  which  Mr.  V.  J.  Patel  gave  to  women  suf- 
frage in  his  evidence  before  the  Joint  Committee, 
is  an  indication  that  the  national  reconstruction 
party  has  supporters  among  all  shades  of  Indian 
politics.  And  all  this  in  spite  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  All-India  Moderate  Conference. 


Disease  and  Marriage  :  In  the  current  number 
of  the  Social  Serviee  Quarterly,  Bombay,  Professor 
K.  T.  Shah  of  Mysore  writes  an  informing  article, 
based  on  the  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Venereal  Diseases,  on  the  treatment  and  prevention 
of  venereal  disease.  He  calls  attention,  in  the  course 
of  his  article,  to  the  practice  in  this  country  of 
parents  and  friends  seeking  to  get  profligate  young 
men  married  in  the  absurd  belief  that  it  will  put  an 
end  to  their  profligacy.  These  people  do  not  realise 
that  profligacy  need  not  necessarily  involve  extra- 
marital relations  nor  with  many  women  ;  that  there 
can  be  licentiousness  in  marriage,  and  there  often 
is ;  and  that  in  some  respects  the  latter  is  more 
dreadful— from  the  point  of  view  of  the  helpless 
victim— than  the  former.  In  order  to  save  the  re- 
putation or,  it  may  be,  the  health  of  a  profligate  friend, 
they  do  not  mind  sacrificing  the  happiness,  and  it 
may  be,  the  health  and  life  ot  an  innocent  girl.  "  In 
our  country,"  as  Professor  Shah  says,  "  there  is  the 
gravest  reason  to  fear  that  not  only  does  this 
knowledge  of  suffering  (from  venereal  disease)  not 
prevent  the  patient — a  male  one — from  marrying, 
but  is  often  a  direct  incentive  to  hasten  the 
marriage.  Parental  anxiety  to  reclaim  a  misguided 
youth  often  leads  to  the  celebration  of  marriages 
at  the  most  undesirable  moments.  And  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  that  medical  advisers  in  this 
country,  even  when  they  are  consulted,  seldom 
take  up  that  firm  stand  which  alone  might  succeed 
in  dissuading.   Cases  are  even  known  of  medical 
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men  actually  recommending  marriage  in  order  to 
prevent  further  mischief/'  Why  blame  the  medical 
men  ?  Parents  of  girls,  in  their  dread  of  social 
obloquy  if  they  did  not  get  their  daughters 
married  before  they  attain  womanhood,  have  been 
known  to  give  them  away  in  marriage  to  elderly 
men  bearing  the  insignia  of  disease !  Such  is 
the  diabolical  tyranny  of  custom  overlaid  with 
superstition.  In  these  circumstances,  we  strongly 
endorse  Professor  Shah's  plea  for  a  law  in  India 
which  would  allow  of  divorce  between  married 
people  on  the  ground  of  infection  from  venereal 
disease. 

Responsive  Government  or  Responsible  Govern- 
ment t    We  print  to-day  a  thought-provoking  article 
entitled  "  Indianization  of  British  Indian  Govern- 
ments, "  with  the  sub-heading.    "  A  lesson  from  In- 
dian States,  "  by  "Bhishma"  who,  we  may  say,  is  an 
Indian  gentleman.    He  maintains  that  what  India 
wants  is  responsive  and  not  responsible  Government. 
We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  vital  difference 
between  the  two.    History  shows  that  responsible 
government  has  been  adopted  in  western  countries 
as  the  sole  means  of  ensuring  responsive  Govern- 
ment   permanently     in    those    countries.  Other 
forms  of  government  may  be  responsive  by  acci- 
dent, it  is  only  by  an  accident  that  a  responsible 
government    can    be  irresponsive.    Starting  with 
this  fundamental  fallacy,  "  Bhishma  "  proceeds  to 
maintain  that  the  reason  why  there  is  no  demand 
for  constitutional  reform  in  Indian  States  is  that  the 
Governments    of    these  States  are  "  responsive  " 
though  they  are  not  "  responsible.  "    We  can  only 
say  tbat  his  picture  of  the  people  of  Indian  States 
being  profoundly  contented  with  the  "  responsive- 
ness "  of  their  Governments,  does  not  tally  with  the 
complaints  which  one  hears  so  often   from  sub- 
jects of  the  States.     We  admit  that  the  absence 
of    a  ruling    race    makes   an    important  differ- 
ence between  Indian  States  and  British  Indian  poli- 
tics.    For   instance,    there  will   be   no   need  to 
provide    in  a  scheme  of  constitutional  reform 
for  Indian  States  that  one-half  of  the  members  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers  shall  be  Indians.  Generally 
speaking*  those  parts  of  the  British  Indian  scheme— 
a  not  inconsiderable  part—which  have  for  object  the 
insurance  of  Indian  rights  from  aggression  by  the 
ruling  race,  will  not  be  needed.    But  essentially, 
there  is  not  much  difference  between  the  constitu- 
tional needs  of  British  India  and  Indian  States.  If 
there  is  any  it  is  certainly  not  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
The  British  Indian  bureaucracy,  for  one  thing,  is 
free  from  the  liability  to  Court  influence  (or  intrigue) 
which  is  not  unknown  in  Indian  States.    We  are 
not  disposed,  as  "  Bhishma  "  is,  to  infer,  from  the 
absence  of  the  demand  in  Indian  States,  the  absence 
of  the  need  for  responsible  and  responsive  Govern- 
ment  in  them.    Further,  the  mere  Indianization  of 
the  Services  in  British  India  will  not  reproduce  the 
essential    conditions    of    Indian   States  politics, 
assuming  for  the  moment  that  it  is  desirable  to 
do  it.    In  many  States,    it  is  the  personality  of 
the     Chief,   and    not     the     efficiency     of  the 
services,  which  determines  the  attitude  of  the  people 
to  the  administration.    And,  lastly,  if  British  India 
is  to  be  a  huge  imitation  Indian  State,  what  be- 
comes of  the  mission  of  the  British  connection  in 
this  country  ?    The  alternative  scheme  which  six 
Provincial  Governments  drew  up  in  preference  to 
the  Montagu-Chelmsford  scheme,  is  based  on  princi- 
ples somewhat  similar  to   those  of  "Bhishma." 
Neither  is  likely  to  prove  acceptable  in  British  India 
at  the  present  time. 

The  Root  of  the  Exchange  Ttoubkt  India  of  the 
ii  tn  July  points  out  the  mistake  of  the  Government 
of  India  which  has  resulted  in  our  present  currency 


troubles  :  "  Had  the  recommendations  of  the  Fowler 
Committee  of  1898  ever  been  carried  into  effect", 
writes  our  contemporary,  "  the  serious  effects  of  the 
war  upon  world  finance  might  have  had  far  less 
reverberations  in  povety-stricken  India.     In  brief 
those  recommendations  were:  the  establishment  of 
a  gold  standard  ;  the  fixing  of  the  ratio  between  the 
rupee  and  the  sovereign  at  one  to  fifteen ;  the  open- 
ing of  the  Indian  Mints  to  the  unrestricted  coinage 
of  gold,   the  Government  alone  to  be  empowered  to 
coin  silver  subject  to  certain  conditious;  and  finally 
the  accumulation  of  a  special  reserve  in  gold  from 
the  profits  made  upon  the  coinage  of  silver.    But  as 
a  result  of  the  departure  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
from  the  practice  of  these  principles,  India  is  saddled 
with  a  gold  exchange  standard,  although  this  was 
condemned  in  1898  by  Lord  Rothschild.    The  pre- 
sent system  of  Indian  currency  is  an  artificial  one 
"managed"   by  the  Government,   and  since  the 
Indian  Reserve  has  been  so  largely  held  in  London,  a 
feeling  has  been  fostered  that  it  has  been  much  more 
manipulated  in  the  interests  of  British  Banking  Com- 
panies than  of  Indian  prosperity.  The  broadest  finan- 
cial lesson  of  the  war  has  been,  perhaps,  that  gold 
flows  towards  raw  commodities.    Interference  with 
this  economic  law  can  be  only  for  interested  motives, 
and  when  one  sees  a  vast  nation  with  favourable  trade 
balances  at  the  same  time  groaning  in  poverty, 
one  naturally  enquires  what  groups  are  benefited 
by  such  a  state  of  things.    Not  the  world  as  a  whole 
certainly,  for  a  prosperous    India  would   be  con- 
ducive to  a  prosperous  Britain.    The  gold  exchange 
standard  is  the  merest  makeshift,  only  suitable  for 
periods  of  transition  from  silver  to  a  perfect  golc 
standard.    Germany  celebrated  her  1871  victory  by 
the  adoption  of  the  gold  standard,  and  to  this  may 
be  ascribed  part  of  her  vast  industrial  expansion 
between  1871  and  1914.    Is  it  too  .much  to  ask  that 
for  India,  an  integral  part  of  the  triumphant  British 
Commonwealth,  that  her  victory  celebrations  shoulc 
include  not  only  as  much  political  self-government 
as  can  possibly  be  obtained,  but  those  measures 
of  economic  reform  which  will  stabilise  the  country 
in  a  period  of  change  ?  " 


India  and  Gold :  Sir  James  Wilson,  Edinburgh, 
in  a  letter  to  The  Times,  points  out  that  the  world's 
stock  of  gold  is  now  about  £900,000,000  worth 
larger  than  ten  years  ago,  and  estimates  that  about 
£1,650,000,000  worth  is  presently  held  or  used 
for  currency  purposes,  out  a  total  worth  of 
£3>59°>ooo,ooo,  the  rest  being  held  by  private 
individuals  as  ornaments,  hoarded  gold,  or  bullion. 
"  It  is  now  to  the  interest  of  the  World  generally," 
he  says,  "that  everything  possible  should  be  done 
to  encourage  an  effective  demand  for  gold.  All 
countries  which  are  in  a  position  to  do  so,  especially 
the  United  Kingdom,  should  lose  no  time  in  putting 
gold  into  general  circulation,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
utilised  in  this  way.  It  would  also  be  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  world  as  a  whole  if  the  people  of 
India,  who  have  shown  such  a  wonderful  power  of 
absorbing  gold,  were  allowed  to  obtain  it  to  the  full 
extent  of  their  heart's  desire,  and  all  restrictions  on 
the  free  import  of  gold  into  India  or  any  other 
country  which  may  wish  to  procure  it  in  preference 
to  other  commodities,  should  be  removed  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment." 

Indian  Deputations  to  England.  A  Simla  com- 
munique dated  the  7th  August,  states:— The  Joint 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  Indian  Constitu- 
tional Reforms  desire  that  deputations  from  Public 
Bodies  and  Associations  in  India  should  not  proceed 
to  England  with  a  view  to  giving  evidence  before 
the  Committee  without  first  ascertaining  through 
the  Government  of  India  that  they  will  be  in  time 
for  the  Committee  to  hear  them  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  disappointed. 


August,  10.  ) 
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INDIA  AND  THE  WAR. 


The  London  Gazette  published  a  despatch  from 
His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India 
iaarrating  the  part  played  by  this  conntry,  inclnding 
iihe  Indian  States,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This 
[document  has  been  reproduced  in  the  official  Gazettes 
in  India,  and  is  well  worth  careful  reading.  Sir 
[Uharles  Monro  writes  in  the  cold  official  style  and  his 
^narrative  is,  on  the  whole,  a  bare,  almost  bald,  sum- 
i  nary  of  facts  and  figures  relating  to  India's  share 
'in  the  war.  But  here  and  there  His  Excellency  is 
betrayed  into  some  warmth  of  expression.  The  studied 
preserve  of  the  despatch  invests  these  rare  digressions 
with  special  significance.  The  strength  of  the  army 
in  India  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  was  approxi- 
mately 77,000  British  and  159,000  Indian  ranks, 
exclusive  of  38,000  Volunteers  and  35,000  Indian 
-reservists.  This  Army  was  maintained  solely  for  two 
pbjects  :  firstly,  the  maintenance  of  order  within  and 
pn  the  borders  of  British  India  and  secondly,  the 
provision  of  a  field  army  capable,  should  the  necessity 
Hrise,  of  undertaking  a  campaign  beyond  the  border 
-Tor  purposes  of  defence  against  external  aggression. 
[At  the  same  time,  His  Excellency  observes,  it  was 
recognised  that  in  the  event  of  an  emergency  threaten- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  Empire,  the  Government  of 
India  might  have  to  take  some  risk  with  the  object 
pf  furnishing  military  support  to  the  central  force, 
idie  Army  was,  therefore,  organised  and  equipped,  as 
-far  as  was  compatible  with  its  primary  duties,  so  as 
:o  be  capable  of  affording  ready  co  operation  in  sach 
directions  as  His  Majesty's  Government  might  indi- 
cate, Only  a  few  days  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
;:he  Secretary  of  State  had  been  informed  that,  in 
Circumstances  of  special  urgency,  it  might  be  possible, 
jthongh  at  some  risk,  to  send  from  India  a  force  of 
jtwo  divisions  and  one  cavalry  brigade-  On  the  out- 
break of  war  this  contingent  was  at  once  requisitioned 
|rom  India  for  garrison  duty  in  Egypt  and  the  Soudan. 
Ifhe  Government  of  India,  however,  urged  on 
j,he  Secretary  of  State  that  the  relegation  of 
ahese  troops  to  garrison  duty  would  be  keenly 
relt  by  the  men  themselves,  and  that  it  was  most 
flesirable  from  every  point  of  view  that  India  should 
Joe  represented  on  the  European  front.  The  destina- 
tion of  the  Indian  contingent  was  accordingly  changed 
.0  Marseilles.  The  Coiiimander-in-Chief,  in  writing 
j')f  the  release  of  the  Indian  Army  Corps  from  France 
iiext  year,  owing,  it  is  stated,  to  the  rapid  expansion 
,iNf  the  British  Army  in  England,  casually  mentions 
hat  the  Corps  had  helped  to  tide  over  an  anxious 
jieriod  and  had  fought  at  Festubert,  Nenvechapelle, 
joos,  and  the  second  battle  of  Ypres. 
'  Before  the  end  of  1914,  the  Indian  Contingent  in 
[Trance  had  been  augmented  by  two  Cavalry  divisions, 
oaking  a  total  strength  of  16,000  British  and  28,500 
I  ndian  ranks  ;  two  Contingents,  aggregating  1,500 
British  and  10,250  Indian  ranks,  had  been  despatched 
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to  deal  with  German  East  Africa ;  the  advanced 
guard   of    the   Mesopotamian  Expeditionary  force, 
consisting  of  4,500  British  and  12,000  Indian  ranks, 
had  landed  at  Bahrien  and  begun  operations  ;  six 
infantry  brigades  and  one  Imperial  Service  Cavalry 
brigade,  numbering  1,500  British  and  27,250  Indian 
ranks,  had  disembarked  in  Egypt  to  guard  that  country; 
a  small  Indian  Contingent  co-operated  with  the 
Japanese  in  the  attack  on  the  German  Naval  base 
at  Tsing-tao  in  North  China  ;  and,  in  addition  to 
these,  32  British  Infantry  battalions  and  20  batteries 
of  artillery,  in  all  35,500  British  ranks,  had  been 
sent  independently   to   England  to   facilitate  the 
expansion  of  the  English  Army.    Of  a  total  of  about 
240,000  men,  India  had  sent  away  140,000  by  the 
end  of  1914.    Truly,  did  Lord  Hardinge  say  that 
India  had  been  bled  white  to   serve  the  cause  of 
the  Empire  in   the  several  theatres  of  war.  Sir 
Charles  Monro  gives  the  first  place  to  the  absence  of 
trouble  on  the  frontiers  among  the  conditions  which 
enabled  this  depletion  of  India's  military  strength. 
As  a  military  man,  it  is  natural  that  that  should 
strike   him  most  readily.    He   assigns  the  second 
place  to  the  remarkable  and  spontaneous  demonstration 
of  enthusiasm  throughout  the  country,  accompanied 
by  practical  expressions  of  loyalty  in  the  shape  of 
offers  of  assistance  of  every  kind,  of    which  the 
outbreak  of  war  was  the  signal    in  this  country. 
The  statesman,  however,   will  transpose  the  order 
assigned  to  these   two  causes,    and  say,  as  Lord 
Hardinge   did,  that   he   trusted   India  and  India 
was    faithful    to  the  trust.     If  there   were  ever 
any  doubt  that  internal  disquiet  encourages  trouble 
on  the  borders,  it  should  have  been   removed  by 
the   extraordinary    speech    of  the  Afghan  Peace 
Envoy  the  other  day.    The  severe  criticisms  passed 
on  the  Government  of  India  here  and  in  England  for 
the  defects  in  the  conduct  of  the  Afghan  campaign, 
due,  in  our  opinion,  to  the  pre-occnpation  of  Govern- 
ment with  such  an  unpopular  measure  as  the  Rowlatt 
Act,  would  be  more  useful  if  they  brought  out  the 
vital  connection  between  the    unpopularity  of  the 
Indian  Government  at  home  and  its  unpreparedness 
on  the  frontier.  The  great  asset  which  Lord  Hardinge 
had  bequeathed  to  his  successor,  has  been  squandered 
by  delay,  indecision,  want  of  imagination,  and  sheer 
obstinacy.    The  spontaneous  enthusiasm  of  loyalty 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  has  given  place 
at  its  close  to  sadness  and  gloom,  but  faintly  relieved 
by  the    humanity  of   Sir  Edward   Maclaglan  in 
reducing  the  monstrous  sentences  of  the  Martial  Law 
tribunals. 

His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  gives 
the  total  contribution  of  Indian  personnel  as 
1,457,001),  of  whom  943,000  served  overseas. 
Casualties  amounted  to  106,594.  These  figures 
include  combatants  and  non-combatants.  Indian 
soldiers  fully  maintained  their  high  reputation 
for  valour  and  humanity  on  the  various  battle- 
fields. The  services  of  the  large  number  of  Indian 
labour  corps  behind  the  fighting  lines  were  not 
less  valuable.    They  represented,  in  the  words  of 
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the  despatch,  wide  variety  o£  race,    creed  and 
language,  including  numbers  from  the  remotest 
confines  of  Assam,  Chins  from  the  hills  of  Burma, 
and  Santalis  and  aborigines  from  Chota  Nagpur. 
Thus  every  class  and  tribe  in  India  did  its  utmost 
to  win  the  war.    Nor  was  it  in  men  only  that 
India  contributed  to  the  war.    The  Commander- 
in-Chief  devotes  a  whole  paragraph  to  the  assist- 
ance  in    material   which  this   country  rendered 
during  the  four  eventful  years.     The  average 
monthly  output  of  the  Army  Clothing  Factories 
rose  to  three  times  the  normal  yearly  output  be- 
fore the  war,  and  in  one  month  reached  its  maxin- 
mum   figure   of    two   million  garments.    Over  a 
million  and  a  half  pairs  of  boots  were  supplied  in 
the  twelve  months  preceding  the  armistice.  The 
ordinance  factories  worked  their  hardest.    The  in- 
auguration of  extensive  schemes  of  irrigation  and 
agricultural    development  in  Mesopotamia  made 
heavy  additional  demands  on  India;  and  the  ex- 
tension of  the  railway  system  in  the  same  theatre 
continued  to  make  serious  inroad  on  our  available 
rolling-stock  and  material.    Dining  the  war,  1855 
miles  of  railway  track,  229  locomotives  and  5,989 
vehicles    have   been    sent   out   of   the  country 
The  programme  of  river-craft  construction  allotted 
to  India  was  completed  before  the  armistice  was 
signed,  by  which  date  940  craft  of  various  descrip- 
tions had  been  purchased, constructed,  or  re-erected 
in  India  for  service  overseas,  mostly  in  Mesopotamia. 
These  bare  facts  tell  their  own  eloquent  story.  If 
it  is  remembered  that  these  contributions  were 
made  by  a  people  who,  for  part  of  the  period,  were 
ravaged  by  malaria,  cholera,  influenza  and  famine, 
it  will  be  easier  to  estimate  the  sacrifice  entailed 
by  them.    Besides  these,  India  has  made  large 
monetary  contentions.     Her  indirect  contribu- 
tions, during  the  same  period,  it  is  impossible  to 
calculate.    It  may  safely  be  said  that  with  the 
exception  of  Great  Britain  no  part  of  the  Empire 
made  larger  contributions  or  were  represented  in 
a  larger  number  of  fronts  than  India.    In  France, 
the  Indian  contingent  did   signal   service  at  a 
critical  moment.    The  campaign  in  Mesopotamia 
was  wholly  Indian.     Indian  troops  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  maintaining  peace  in  Egypt.  In 
East  Africa,  they  did  good  service  amidst  trying 
conditions.     The  Prime  Minister  was  not  in  the 
least  exaggerating  when  he  said  in  moving  a  vote 
of  thanks  on  Thursday  to  the  Navy  and  the  Army 
in  Parliament,  that  India's  remarkable  contribu- 
tion, notably  in  the  East,  had  won  her  a  new  claim 
on  their  consideration,  a  claim  so  irresistible  that 
it  ought  and  must  overpower  all  prejudice  and 
timidity  which    might  stand  in  the  way  of  her 
progress. 


SEVEN  BENGALI  PIONEERS.  * 


The  Afghan  War.  The  following  message  was 
received  at  Simla  on  Friday  from  the  Associated 
Tress  special  correspondent  at  Rawalpindi  :-"The 
Afghan  delegates  have  signed  the  Peace  Treaty." 


Daring  thirty  years  of  an  ardaoas  life,  Raja  Ram 
Mohan  Roy  had  sown  the  seeds  of  religions,  social 
and  political  progress.  He  established  the  Brahmo 
Samaj,  carried  to  a  snccessful  issue  his  agitatiou 
against  Sail,  had  formulated  the  demand  for  English 
edncation  which  was  conceded  two  years  after  hia 
death,  had  pleaded  with  the  authorities  for  freedom 
of  the  press— his  being  one  of  the  first  journals 
published  in  India— and  had  submitted  his  views  foi 
the  better  Government  of  India  to  a  Committee  o: 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  died  in  September  1833. 
For  the  next  few  years,  there  was  a  lull.  The  gooc 
seed  was  germinating  in  silence  and  darkness.  Tei 
years  elapsed  before  Maharshi  Devendra  Nath  Tagor< 
took  up  the  leadership  of  the  Samaj.  Then  rose  a 
galaxy  of  men  who  made  the  name  of  Bengal 
great  among  Indian  provinces.  The  venerablt 
Pandit  Sivanath  Sastry,  in  a  volume  of  reminiscences, 
with  the  title  of"  Men  1  have  known,''  has  given 
vivid  pen-portraits  of  seven  of  these  pioneers.  He  has 
also  given  in  them  much  material  for  a  picture  of  him 
self,—"  the  last  of  the  Romans."  Iswar  Chandra  Vidya 
sagar,  Dwarkanath  Vidhyabhnsan,  Ananda  Moba? 
Bose,  Ramkrishna  Paramahamsa,  Devendra  Natl 
Tagore,  Mahetidralal  Sircar,  Elajaarain  Bose — here  is 
indeed,  a  group  not  easily  matched  iu  any  age  o 
clime.  Every  one  of  them — except,  perhaps,  A.  M 
Bose— was  of  the  hardy  and  high-spirited  breed  a 
pioneers.  Their  very  faces  tell  us  of  the  great  atu 
resolute  love  of  truth  which  animated  them.  The 
were  men  of  strong  emotions,  qnickly  angered,  bu 
as  quickly  appeased.  Plain  living  and  high  think 
ing  is  written  on  their  brows.  These  men  led  ded 
cated  lives.  Their  whole  thought  was  given  to  th 
cause  they  had  espoused.  An  amusing  instance  of  thi 
is  thus  recorded  by  Pandit  Sastri  of  Iswar  Chandr 
Vidyasagar. 

A  friend  of  his,  who  was  one  of  the  guests,  came  the 
with  his  little  daughter,  a  girl  of  nine  or  ten.  This  friei 
made  his  daughter  bow  at  the  feet  of  Pandit  Vidyas.iga 
whereupon  the  latter  blessed  her  with  the  following  benedi 
tiou  :  "  May  you  live  long,  my  little  daughter,  may  yon  ! 
united  to  a  suitable  bridegroom,  but  then  become  a  widov 
and  maj  I  have  the  opportunity  of  getting  you  marrie 
again  !  "  This  curious  benediction  naturally  gave  rise 
general  laughter ;  when  the  great  Pandit  also  lauglx 
heartily,  and  said,  if  the  daughters  of  his  friends  did  not  becon 
widows,  how  was  he  to  carry  out  his  pet  idea  ?  It  was  i 
unpopular  amongst  his  countrymen. 

The  Pandit  one  day  saw  a  little  girl,  a  barber 
daughter  in  the  author's  house. 

The  fact  that  that  little  girl  was  a  widow  roused  up  all  h 
old  emotions  ;  big  tear  drop3  began  to  trickle  down  his  cheek 
he  tuok  her  on  his  lap,  clasped  her  in  bis  arms;  and  said — si 
did  not  look  like  a  barber's  daughter;  and  when  leavin 
ordered  me  to  get  her  admitted  in  the  Bethune  School,  hit 
self  agreeing  to  pay  her  fees,  and  to  send  her  and  her  mothi 
in  a  jialankin  to  his  house  so  that  he  could  present  them 
his  own  mother.    The  next  day  they  were  sent  to  his  houi 

*  "Men  I  have  seen"  by  Pandit  Sivanath  Sastry,  publish* 
by  Mr.  Ramanand  Chatterjee,  Modern  Review  Offlc 
Calcutta. 
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■  and  when  the  mother  and  daughter  returned,  we  were  all 
!  «trnck  to  hear  of  the  warm  reception  they  had  received  at 

the  hands  of  Vidyasagar  and  his  mother.    The  great  Pandit 
i  turned  up  next  day  Bnd  held  conference  with  me  about  her 
education  and  final  remarriage. 

A  young  man  living  in  Pandit  Sastri's  house  was 
reported  to  have  abased  Vidyasagar.    The  old  man 

■  went  to  the  honse  and  remonstrated  with  him,  bat 

X 

\  coald  get  no  satisfaction. 

.  Vidyasagar  who  was  a  fiery  Brahmin  all  through,  lost  his 
1  temper,  hurled  hia  invectives  against  the  young  man,  and 
I'  left  our  lodging  like  an  enraged  lion.  I  entreated  him  to 
'I  stay  and  go  into  the  inner  apartments  and  see  my  friend's 
'  wife  (whose  re-marriage  had  been  brought  about  by  Vidya- 
'  sagar)  hoping  her  very  sight  would  calm  him  down.  But 

■  paying  no  head  to  my  request,  he  ran  home  at  the  rate  of 
ten  minutes  per  mile.    After  he  left  us,  we  found  fault  with 

|  the  youDg  man  for  his  ill-manners  when  speaking  to  such  a 
i  great  man.  The  next  morning  we  sent  him  to  beg  pardon  of 
|  the  Pandit.    He  went,  and  finding  Vidyasagar  absent  from 

i  home,  quietly  sat  waiting  for  him.    When  Pandit  Vidya- 

i 

J  sagar  returned,  he  was  surprised  to  see   the  former  sitting  in 
;  his  study,  and  said — "I  doubt  not  you  come  to  beg  pardon. 
,  What  a  fool  you  must  be  not  to  allow  me  the  gratification  of 
j  cherishing  an  angry  feeling  even  for  two  days  ?    I  flew  from 
you  in  anger  only  yesterday,  and  you  come  this  morning  to 
beg  pardon.    Let  my  anger  have  a  little  time  to  cool,  I  am 
coming  to  yonrs  in  a  day  or  two." 

v  Pandit  Dwarkanath  Vidyabhusan  was  Pandit 
\  Sastry's  ancle.    He  with  Pandit  Ishwar  Chandra 

■  Vidyasagar  founded  the  Somaprakash,  the  most  in- 
j  flnential  journal  in  Bengal,  next  after  the  Hindu 
|  Pariot,  in  the  sixties  of  the  last  century.  He  had 
j  at  first  Home  sympathy  for  the  Brahmo  Samaj,  but 
s  the  introduction  ©f  street  processions  in  imitation  of 
i  Vaishnavas  and  the  tendency  to  worship  Keshab, 
I  estranged  him  from  the  movement  whose  adherents 
,  Pandit  Vidyabhasan  ased  to  call  Kaishavas  or  the 

sect  of  Keshub.    Bat  he  held  strong  opinions  on 
,  social  matters,  especially  on  snch  as  bore  hardly  on 
)  women.    His  paper  was  the  great  opponent  of  child 
;  marriage  and  polygamy  involved  in  Kulinism  which, 
i  Pandit  Sastry  says,  is,  in  point  of  fact,  prevalent 
\  amongst  his  class  of   Brahmins    even    now.  He 
,  (Pandit  Sivanath  Sastry)  himself  was  engaged  when 
i  a  child  of  one  or  two  years  old  to  a  baby  girl  of  two 
J  or  three  months.    The   redoubtable   editor  of  the 
j  Somaprakash  not  only  denounced  the  custom  in  his 
journal,  but  himself  set  a  practical  example  in  his 
{  own  family  in  the  case  of  his  own  children  in  the 
face  of  strong  social  condemnation.    His  services  to 
oppressed  womanhood  sometimes  took  an  aggressive 
form.    The  author  relates  : 

One  morning  previous  to  his  departure  for  Calcutta,  be 
was  getting  ready  for  his  journey,  when  a  young  woman,  be- 
I  longing  to  a  lower  caste,  a  widow  herself,  was  seen  passing 
by  his  door  and  wailing  most  piteously.    My  uncle  at  once 
'  stopped  her  and  inquired  into  the  cause  of  her  sorrow  ;  when 
to  hie  horror,  the  poor  woman  related  her  whole  story  to  him  ; 
how  she  had  been  misled  by  a  rich  man  of  the  village,  how 
she  bad  been  enticed  aw»y  from  the  guardianship  of  her  poor 
widowed  mother,  how  shelter  was  given  to  her  in  a  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rich  man's  mansions,  and  now 
|  that  she  was  with  child,  ai  d  because  she  shrank  from  her 

I 
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betrayer's  proposal  to  prematurely  destroy  that  child,  how  she 
had  been  ruthlessly  turned  out  to  live  by  begging  or  die  in 
the  streets.  The  story  filled  the  mind  of  my  unole  with 
indignation,  the  like  of  which  I  had  seldom  witnessed.  He 
could  not  take  his  breakfast  well.  He  ordered  the  woman  to 
come  to  him  next  morning.  The  next  morning  a  man  was 
sent  to  that  rich  man  to  ask  him  whether  he  was  ready  and 
willing  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  poor  woman.  And 
because  the  fellow  would  not  give  any  such  assurance  a  law- 
suit was  instituted  against  him  in  the  name  of  the  widow,  at 
my  uncle's  expense.  I  have  not  a  distinct  recollection  of  all 
the  tarns  of  that  law-suit ;  only  this  much  1  remember  that 
maintenance  was  ultimately  secured  from  the  rich  man,  who 
became  a  sworn  enemy  of  my  uncle  from  that  time. 

Ananda  Mohan  Bose,  it  is  evident,  was  the 
friend  nearest  Pandit  Sivanath  Sastry's  heart.  The 
others  in  this  book  had  his  respect,  admiration, 
reverence,  but  Bose  had  his  love.  Bose,  indeed, 
seems  out  of  place  among  the  men  portrayed  in 
these  reminiscences.  His  soft  face,  notwithstand- 
ing the  luxuriant  beard,  seems  almost  weak  by  the 
side  of  the  strong,  resolute,  and  commanding 
features  of  Vidyasagar  and  Devendranath  Tagore, 
Mahendralal  Sarcar  and  Rajnarain  Bose.  Mr. 
Ananda  Mohan  Bose's  career  too  differed  in  most  res- 
pects from  those  of  the  others.  The  latter  were  most- 
ly self-made  men.  Even  Dr.  Mahendralal  Sarcar, 
though  a  graduate  of  the  Calcutta  Medical  College, 
had  by  espousing  homeopathy  cut  himself  off  from 
the  official  and  established  profession.  Bose  was  a 
brilliant  product  of  the  Calcutta  University.  He 
had  spent  some  years  and  been  called  to  the  Bar  in 
England.  The  others  had  never  left  India,  many 
of  them  had  not  travelled  beyond  their  native 
province.  Bose  was  a  successful  practitioner  at 
the  Calcutta  High  Court  while  the  others,  except 
Devendranath  Tagore,  had  had  a  more  or  less  hard 
struggle  in  life.  Mr.  Bose  neglected  his  profes- 
sion to  discharge  public  duties.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders,  Pandit  Sivnath  Sastry  himself 
being  the  other,  of  the  City  College ;  he  started  the 
Indian  Association  in  co-operation  with  Mr.  Suren- 
dranath  Banerji  who  was  also  one  of  his  colla- 
borators in  the  City  College.  Bose  was  a  devout 
Brahmo  and  organised  a  Student's  Weekly  Service 
in  connection  with  the  Brahmo  Samaj.  "Of  course," 
the  author  significantly  adds,  "  we  did  not  ask  Mr. 
Banerji  to  join  us  in  this."  Mr.  Bose  was  inten- 
sely interested  in  the  work  of  temperance  and 
social  purity. 

Ramakrishna  Paramhansa  and  Maharshi  Deven- 
dranath Tagore  are  the  two  great  spiritual  figures 
of  modern  Bengal.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
think  of  two  men  who  were  so  utterly  different 
from  each  other  in  every  respect.  Ramkrishna, 
a  poor  pujari  (temple  priest),  illiterate,  uncouth  z 
Devendranath,  the  inheritor  of  vast  estates,  a  scholar 
in  Persian,  Sanskrit  and  English,  equally  at  home 
with  Hafiz,  the  Upanishads,  and  Western  savants. 
The  library  he  bequeathed  to  Santiniketan,  now 
Poet  Rabindranath's  home,  contained  the  works  of 
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Kant,  Fichte,  Descartes,  Victor  Cousin,  J.  S.  Mill, 
Herbert  Spencer  &c,  many  of  the  books  bearing 
bis  pencil  notes.  The  incidents  which  turned  the 
minds  of  these  two  men  to  spiritual  culture,  are 
not  less  striking  in  their  contrast.  The  sight  of  rats 
careering  over  the  idols  which  he  tended,  is 
said  to  have  set  Ramkrishna's  feet  on  the  path 
of  true  religion,  Maharshi  Devendranath  has  told 
us  in  his  autobiography  that  the  event  of  events 
in  his  life  was  the  floating  into  his  presence  of  a 
stray  leaf  containing  the  first  verse  of  the  Isopa- 
nishad  with  its  vast  message  embodied  also  in  the 
Hebrew  Psalm,  "The  earth  is  the  Lord's  and  the 
fulness  thereof." 

We  have  space  only  for  a  single  quotation  from 
Pandit  Sastry's  reminiscences  of  Dr.  Mahendralal 
Sarcar. 

As  the  second  or  third  M.  D.  of  the  Calcutta  Medical 
College,  and  as  a  successful  medical  practitioner  of  the  town, 
he  belonged  to  a  Medical  Association,  started  by  some 
professors  of  the  college  and  by  eome  other  noted  medical 
men.  Dr.  Sircar  was  working  with  the  Association,  as  one 
of  its  distinguished  members,  and  I  think,  as  one  of  its 
office-bearers.  Then  there  came  a  struggle.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  late  Babu  Rajendra  Dutt  of  the  Wellington 
Square  Dutt  Family,  a  well-known  Homeopath  of  the  time, 
Dr.  Sircar  began  to  study  Homeopathy  and  became  a 
convert  to  it.  He  knew  that  the  cause  of  Homeopathy 
was  extremely  unpopular  amongst  bis  medical  friends  of  the 
town;  yet  bis  love  of  truth  impelled  him  to  place  the  argument 
in  its  favour  before  his  brother-physicians,  at  a  meeting  <>f  the 
AssociHtion.  That  was  a  memorable  day.  As  the  reading 
of  his  paper  went  on,  and  the  claims  of  Hahnemau  were  Bet 
forth,  in  tne  terms  of  a  loyii  g  and  admiring  disciple,  his 
brother-phys'cians,  assembled  at  the  meeting,  were  mightily 
shaken,  till  <>ne  of  them  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  exclaimed — 
"  Well,  doi-t  r,  one  word  more  and  yon  shall  he  turnei  out  of 
this  hall."  Then  there  came  the  spirit  of  Martin  T.uther 
upon  Dr.  S  rear,  who  sqiurel  his  brea-t  aud  calmly  repiied; 
*  Even  :f  I  be  turned  out,  yet  I  must  tell  the  truth  " 

The  last  name  in  this  volume  of  reminisences 
is  Rajnarain  Bose,  in  some  respects  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  early  Bengali  pioneers.  Pundit 
Sastri  mentions  it  as  a  historical  fact  that  Keshab 
Chunder  Sen  was  won  over  to  the  cause  of  Brahmo- 
ism  by  reading  Babu  Rajnarain's  sermons.  Raj- 
narain  was  not  a  Brahmin.  Indeed  his  induction 
by  Maharshi  Devandranath  in  the  pulpit  of 
Brahmo  Samaj  led  to  the  sympathy  of  men  like 
Vidyasagar  being  alienated  from  that  movement. 
Yet  orthodox  Brahmins  spoke  of  him  as  a  devata 
or  angel  ;  and  Pandit  Shastri  records  that  Babu 
Bhudeo  Mukerji,  a  famous  Brahmin  Bengali  writer 
and  leader,  took  off  from  his  own  person  his  sacred 
brahminical  thread  and  wanted  to  put  it  on  Raj- 
narain's shoulders  saying  "  Rajnarain,  Rajanarain, 
though  born  a  skudra  you  are  a  better  Brahmin  than 
myself.  I  wish  I  had  that  purity  and  spirituality 
in  me."  A  remarkable  fact  about  Rajnarain  is 
that  he  was  a  sort  of  brand  plucked  from  the 
burning.  Pundit  Sastri  relates  how  it  happened 
that  in  his  early  days  Rajnarain  had  become  a 
hard  and  habitual  drinker. 
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His  father  Nande  Kisore  Bose,  of  Boral,  was  a  beloved 
disciple  of  Rajah  Ram  Mohan  Roy.  It  was  the  custom  with 
the  Rajah  to  take  his  breakfast  in  the  morning,  in  native 
Indian  fashioD,  seated  on  the  floor  on  a  wooden  plank  seat, 
and  taking  his  food  directly  with  his  fingers  out  of  dishea 
served  by  a  Brahmin  cook  .  but  in  the  evening  he  used  to 
dine  in  European  fashion,  seated  at  the  table  with  his  friends 
and  disciples  when  wine  would  from  an  article  of  diet.  Of 
course  he  took  care  to  see  that  none  exceeded  the  limits  of 
temperance.  He  was  so  rigorously  careful  about  this  part  of 
his  duty  that  on  one  occasion,  a  friend,  out  of  fan, 
craftily  made  the  Rajah  take  one  glass  of  wine  more  than  his 
usual  allowance.  The  latter  took  ho  much  offence  at  this 
violation  of  his  rale,  that  he  did  not  see  the  face  of  that  friend 
for  months.  "  He  is  no  friend  of  mine/'  said  the  Rajah, 
"  who  delights  to  see  me  intemperate." 

From  Ram  Mohnn  Roy's  table  the  habit  of  drinking 
came  to  the  first  geuerntion  of  educated  Bsngalis,  specially 
to  tin  reformers.  Nanda  Kisore  Bose,  the  father  Rajnarain 
Bose,  having  been  a  reformer  himself  was  given  to  drinking,  of 
eonrse,  within  temperate  limits.  Many  of  the  advanced  students 
of  the  Hindu  College,  with  whom  Rajnarain  Bose  read,  amongst 
whom  Michael  Madhu  Sudan  Dutt  was  one,  were  also  given  to 
drinking.  From  class-mite*  and  associates,  Rajnarain  Bose 
acquired  a  drinking  habit  in  early  boyhood.  Bat  drinking 
amongst  these  college  students  was  at  times  carried  to  success. 
Finding  him  running  to  excess  at  times  his  father 
became  afraid  and  one  day  calling  him  to  his  presence, 
he  opened  a  chest  of  drawers  and  taking  out  a  wine-bottle 
and  a  glass,  poured  a  glassful  of  wine  and  offered  it  to  his 
son,  with  an  injunction  never  to  attend  drinking  parties 
amongst  bis  fellow-student^  but  always  drink  with  his  father. 
He  did  not  object  to  drinking,  he  said,  but  he  hited  intern, 
perance.  The  warniug  of  his  father  was  of  no  avail  ; 
through  the  influence  of  class  friends,  the  drinking  habit 
went  on  developing  itself;  till  Baboo  Rajaaraia  bsjam?  a 
hahimal  and  hard  drinker. 

We  have  made  this  lengthy  quotation,  because 
it  is  full  of  suggestion.  Rajnarain  gave  up  the 
habit,  and  became  a  powerful  leader  of  the 
temperance  movement  in  his  native  district.  That 
Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy  should  have  been  the  means 
of  propagating  the  drinking  habit  in  Bengal,  is 
one  of  life's  ironies.  It  is  also  a  proof  of  the 
magnanimous  faith  of  the  early  Brahmos  that  they 
should  have  gladly  recognised  the  great  spiritual 
gifts  of  this  reclaimed  drinker.  .  The  man  who 
gives  his  conscience  to  the  keeping  of  custom  and 
caste  is  "saEe"  in  a  sense,  though  it  is  but  the 
safety  of  the  prison-house.  The  man  who  rejects 
authority  undertakes  a  great  adventure  fraught 
with  risks  on  every  side.  To  prove  all  things 
and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,  is  a  high  ideal 
but  an  arduous  one.  Only  the  very  strongest  are 
equal  to  it.  The  way  of  the  pioneer  is  hard : 
its  temptations,  terrible  :  its  sole  reward,  the 
satisfaction  of  the  conscience.  These  Bengali 
pioneers  were  great  souls  in  every  sense.  We  are 
indebted  to  Pandit  Sivanath  Sastry  for  this  volume 
which  is  really  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  modern  Bengal.  It  is  an  important 
companion  volume  to  the  author's  *'  History  of  the 
Brahmo  Samaj". 
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INDENIZATION  OP  BRITISH  INDIAN 
GOVERNMENTS. 

A  LB0SON  FROM  THE  INDIAN  STATES. 


A  recent  question  in  the  Honse  of  Commons  has 
'/given  point  to    the  discussion  as  to  how  far  the 
Montague-Chelmsford  Reforms  are  likely  to  influence 
"  the  Governments  of  Indian  States.    Speaking  for 
Mysore,  the  most  progressive  among  the  larger  States 
-vin  India,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  there  is  no 
real  "passion  for  reform"  for  responsible  or  even  re- 
presentative Government,  notwithstanding  the  soli- 
tary cry  for  it  raised  in  the  last  meeting  of  the  Re- 
presentative Assembly.  The  absence  of  snch  a  demand 
in  the  Indian  States,  the  conditions  of  which  are  no 
similiar  to  those  of  British  India,  both  in  the  consti- 
tutional natnre  of  the  Governments  and  the  education 
of  the  people  is  noteworthy.    The  Governments  in 
'both  are  bureaucratic   in  the  extreme.    The  same 
^western  education  has  been  imparted  to  the  people 
in  British  India  and  the  Indian  States.    The  educated 
■classes  both  in  British  India  and  the  Indian  States 
are  products  of  British  Indian  Universities.    As  for 
«lementary  education,  the  Indian  States  may  be  said 
to  have  been  more  progressive  than  British  India. 
Similiar  as  are  the  conditions  concerned,  there  is  a 
strong  demand  for  Responsible  Government  in  British 
India  and  none  in  Indian  States. 

It  may  not  be  idle  speculation  to  attempt  to  find  an 
explanation  of  this  phenomenon  and  its  applicability 
to  British  India. 

The  explanation  for  the  absence  of  the  passion  for 
Reform  in  Iudian  States  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  word  "  sympathy",  sympathy  between  the 
rulers  and  the  ruled.  The  absence  of  such  sympathy 
accounts  for  the  fierce  agitation  in  British  India.  The 
Governments  in  Indian  States  are  Indian  and  Na- 
tional, notwithstanding  their  bureaucratic  and  even 
autocratic  constitution,and  they  do  anticipate  the  wishes 
of  the  people  and  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  Na- 
tional aspirations.  In  fact, it  is  sometimes  complained 
that  the  pace  of  these  Governments  towards  th*  pro- 
mised land  is  too  fast  for  the  general  mass  of  the 
people  to  follow,  whereas  the  complaint  in  British 
India  is  said  to  be  that,  there  the  people  themselves 
have  to  force  the  pace  of  reluctant  and  slow-moving 
Governments  towards  a  similar  goal. 

Since  in  the  Indian  States  the  people  get  all  they 
•want  and  even  more,  consequently,  even  the  educa- 
ted classes  there  give  no  thought  to  the  constitution 
of  the  Government  and  ask  for  no  change.  For,  after 
all,  it  may  be  admitted  that  what  most  people  desire 
is  a  peaceful  and  progressive  Government  responsive  to 
-the  wishes  of  the  people  whatever  be  its  constitutional 
nature,  bureaucratic  or  democratic.  A  democratic 
constitution  may  be  said  to  be  but  a  means  to  an  end, 
not  the  end  itself,  viz.,  a  stable  and  responsive  Gover- 
nment. If  other  constitutions  can  bring  about  the 
same  consummation,  few  people,  will  mind  them,  at 
any  rate  here  in  India  and  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  educated  classes  in  the  Indian  States  are  con-; 
tent  because  their  Governments  though  bureaucratic 
are  responsive.    Their  brethren  in  British  India  are 


discontented  with  their  Governments  which  are  also 
bureaucratic.  The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is 
that  the  British  Indian  Governments  are  not  respon- 
sive to  the  people;  hence  the  people  are  devising  means 
to  make  the  Government  responsive  to  them.  It  is 
very  probable  that  if  the  British  Indian  Governments 
had  either  anticipated  the  wishes  of  the  people  or  at 
least  accepted  in  good  time  the  resolutions  of  the  Con- 
gress, there  would  have  been  pretty  little  cry  for 
democracy  now. 

From  this  it  follows  that  the  educated  classes  either 
in  British  India  or  the  States  are  not  enamoured  of 
Democracy  for  its  own  sake;  to  feel  the  power  o  f  the 
vote  and  derive  contentment  therefrom.  The  present 
fry  for  democracy  in  British  India  is  evidently  tiot 
because  the  British  Indian  has  come  to  believe  that 
"good  Government  is  no  substitute  for  Self-Govern-- 
meat"  good  or  bad,  but  because,  he  has  come  to  believg 
that  good  Government  according  to  his  point  of  view, 
cannot  be  had  with  the  present  constitution  and  that; 
the  only  alternative  is  self-government,  which,  accor- 
ding to  him,  is  but  a  means  to  make  the  Govermehit; 
responsive  to  the  people.  It  may  also  be  that,  in  ths 
adoption  of  the  cry  for  democracy,  there  is  an  element 
of  tactics  to  secure  the  sympathy  of  the  British  Demo- 
cracy, to  whom  it  is  likely  to  appeal  with  telling  force. 

If  the  argument  is  logical  so  far,  it  follows  that 
the  people  in  British  India  want  their  Governments 
to  be  responsive  to  them.  In  the  States  this  is  secu- 
red by  the  personnel  of  the  Governments  being  Indian, 
In  British  India,  it  is  sought  to  be  secured  by  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  governments  whereby  they 
become  responsible  and  thereby  responsive  to  the 
people. 

It  may  now  be  considered  if  the  constitutional 
changes  contemplated  in  British  India  are  the  only 
and  the  best  means  to  bring  about  the  desired  end  or 
if  there  is  an  alternative— a,  lesson  from  the  States. 

For  the  successful  working  of  the  Montague-Chelmi- 
ford  Reforms,  two  things  seem  to  be  essential: — an 
intelligent  electorate  and  the  cordial  co-operation  of 
the  Indian  and  the  Britisher  in  a  spirit  of  fellowship 
and  equality. 

As  for  the  first,  the  widened  electorate  which  does 
not  yet  understand  the  value  of  the  vote  and  has  not 
yet  begun  to  think  of  problems  larger  than  the  im- 
mediate affairs  of  a  class  or  caste,  cannot  yet  be  con- 
fidently expected  to  send  the  best  of  its  men  to  the 
legislature.  More  education,  should  perhaps  precede 
the  introduction  of  the  vote. 

Secondly,  the  reforms  are  not  being  ushered  with 
the  cordial  consent  and  goodwill  of  all  the  impor- 
tant classes  or  parties  concerned.  They  are  being 
bitterly  opposed  by  those  who  now  enjoy  power  and 
influence.  The  reforms  are  at  best  a  halting  com- 
promise proposed  by  a  third  party  but  which  the 
chief  parties  concerned  are  not  agreed  on.  The 
happy  co-operation  between  the  Indian  and  the  Bri- 
tisher, which  the  Reforms  postulate,  is  but  an  idyllic 
dream,  realised  but  on  few  occasions.  The  tradition,, 
training  and  the  standpoint  of  the  Britisher  in  India, 
is  almost  diametrically  opposed  to  those  of  the  Indian. 
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Oue  might  and  does  serve  the  other,  bnt  co-operation 
in  a  spirit  ol  equality  and  fellowship,  is  almost  next 
to  impossible,  though  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  to  ad- 
mit it.  The  reso.lt  that  might  natnrally  be  expected 
is  that  the  two  parts  of  the  Executive  Government 
will  be  palling  in  opposite  directions,  matters  will  be 
considered  purely  on  racial  consideration,  leading  to 
constant  bickerings  and  perhaps  a  stand-still  in  the 
administration.  With  an  nntrained  electorate  and 
an  inharmouions  Government  the  proposed  transition 
is  likely  to  be  stormy  and  unsafe.  It  may  be  said 
that  in  view  of  the  absence  of  race-conflict  in  tl  e 
Indian  states,  the  introduction  of  the  Mouta«no- 
Chelmsford  lit- forms  is  likely  to  be  smoother  there,  if  I 
tot  at  once  efficient. 

If  snch  disquieting  anticipations  are  warranted,  what 
IB  the  other  course  to  make  the  Governments  in  ' 
British  India  responsive  to  the  people  of  the  country, 
The  Indian  States   supply  the  answer.    It  is  not 
changes  in  the  constitution  that  are  essential  bnt  | 
changes  in  the  nationality  of  the  personnel  of  the 
Governments.    The    fcixecntiv-e  Councils  .  should  be 
manned  by  Indians,  solely  or  at  any  rate  by  a  majority.. 
It  is  any  time    quite  possible  to  pick  up  the  lew 
Indians  required  to  man  the  Governments  who  are  the 
best  of  the  land.    Such  men  are  better  discovered  by 
tbe  King  than  by  a  large  uneducated  electorate.  This 
reform,  though  far-reaching  in  its  influence,  requires, 
thanks  to  the  Queen's  Proclamation,  no  new  statute 
by  Parliament,  and  can  Le  effected  at  the  latest  in 
five  years. 

The  position  of  Britishers  in  the  civil  and  other 
services  has  now  to  be  considered.  There  are  certain 
advantages  in  the  employment  of  Europeans  in  the 
services.  They  have,  it  has  to  be  frankly  admitted., 
a  higher  average  of  business  capacity  and  efficiency 
and  the  sense  of  duty. 

More  than  this,  the  European,  by  his  political  as- 
cendaucy  for  the  last  century  and  over  has  built  for 
himself  a  huge  edifice  of  prestige  which  very  often 
drives  the  machinery  of  administration  successfully 
when  the  individual  fails  to  do  it.  Few  will  dispute 
the  fact  that  the  European  inspires  greater  respect — or 
fear  as  perhaps  our  jealousy  would  put  it — among  the 
uncnltured  masses,  why,  even  among  the  very  educa- 
ted classes  themselves. 

These  assets  for  efficient  administration,  are  not 
advisable  to  part  with,  if  it  can  be  helped.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  Indian  to  harness  the  prestige  and 
efficiency  ol  the  European  for  carrying  out  his  policy. 
The  services  should  be  made  attractive  to  the  Euro- 
pean. Here  again,  the  Indian  States  tell  us  that 
Europeans  of  no  mean  capacity  are,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  available  for  service  under  Indian  direction  of 
policy.  India  certainly  wants  the  European,  but  only 
as  efficient  servants  and  not  as  masters. 

But  if  the  European  should  refuse  to  serve  under 
Indians — rather  a  remote  contingency —the  Indian 
should  be  prepared  to  get  along  without  him.  The 
Indian  States  tell  ns  that  their  services  manned  al- 
most entirely  by  Indians,  do  not  lack  efficiency.  To 
farther  increase  tbe  efficiency  of  the  Indian,  the  poli- 
cy of  sending  them  abroad  for  study  and  wider  out- 


look may  be  more  vigorously  followed,  as  in  the  case- 
of  Japan  and  Mysore.  As  for  prestige,  a  time  will 
speedily  come  when  the  sight  of  Europeans  serving 
under  Indians  becomes  quite  familiar  and  the  spell  of 
European  prestige  will  be  broken,  making  room  for 
personal  capacity. 

The  foregoing  argument  does  not  mean  that  Indians 
should  not  aim  at  Democratic  Government.  Far  from 
it.  Only  it  is  urged  that  its  realization  is  not  yet. 
The  rapid  transition  and  the  method  as  suggested  by 
the  Montague-Chelmsford  Scheme  are  not,  it  is  feared, 
likely  to  lead  to  a  smooth  and  efficient  achievement  of 
Democracy.  As  education  widens  its  influence,  as  it 
certainly  will  under  Indian  management,  more  and 
more  people  will  share  the  passion  for  Democracy  and 
win  it  without  having  to  bitterly  agitate  for  it  or  run 
the  risk  of  making  it  inefficient. 
To  si'm  np  it  is  suggested  that : — 

a.  Iudians  today  want  Responsive  rather  than  Res- 
ponsible Government. 

b.  This  can  be  secured  better  by  changing  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Governments  from  British  to  Indian 
rather  than  by  changing  the  constitution. 

c.  That  the  place  for  Europeans  is.  that  of  efficient 
servants  and  not  masters  of  Indians. 

d.  That  Democracy  may  be  kept  steadily  in  view, 
rather  than  forged  now  and  immediately. 

Briefly  put,  British  India  might  well  learn  a  lesson 
in  the  art  of  Governments  from  the  Indian  States 
where  a  combination  of  the  suggestion  given  above 
are  in  actual  and  succesful  practice. 

BHISHMA. 

CURRENCY  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sib, 

In  your  issue  of  the  3rd  August  you  have  ao  article  on 
''  Currency  and  Social  Reform  "  in  which  certain  statements 
are  made  by  you  about  the  Rupee  and  the  Currency  policy 
of  the  Government  which  are  based  on  a  total  misunder- 
standing of  the  correct  position. 

Yen  say  the  half-rupee  and  the  quarter  rupee  are  not 
token  coins  whese  face  value  is  larger  than  their  metallic 
value.  Your  definition  of  token  coins  is  correct.  Any  coia 
that  circulates  at  mere  than  its  value  as  bullion  is  a  «'  token." 
Under  this  definition  of  yours,  our  Rnpee  and  the  half  and 
the  quarters  are  really  tokens  ever  since  18S4.  The  Rupee) 
cuntains  only  11/ 12th  of  a  tola  of  pnra  silver.  Now,  everj 
since  189  t,  LOO  tolas  of  pare  silver  hiVd  been  worth  in  thel 
Bombay  silver  market  only  Rs.  60  to  70.  Taking  Re.  65  asj 
an  average,  these  65  coins  contain  only  65  x  11/12  equal] 
to  about  60  tolas  of  pure  silver.  Thus,  ever  since  J 894 
60  -tolas  of  coined  silver  has  exchanged  in  the  open  market) 
for  100  tolas  of  silver  bullion  which  clearly  shows  that  on 
your  own  definition,  the  Rupee  here  is  and  has  been  a  mere 
token  all  these  years. 

Yuu  seem  to  think  the  ryot  has  been  all  these  yearei 
coi verting  his  rupees  directly  into  ornaments  by  melting 
them,  but  the  rvtt  is  sot  &s  foolish  as  all  that.  Whes  he  car 
get  fifty  per  cent,  more  silver  than  the  meta!  c.jntaiuetl  in  hie 
rupees  he  buys  t!  e  metal  itself  from  the  bazar.  Iu  you> 
issue  of  the  13, h  July,  you  make  a  most  cu. iocs  statement 
Yon  there  E«y  "  to  the  ryot  the  rupee  was  fur  many  years  f 
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convenient  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  quantity  of  standard 

silver  for  making  jewels   Since  closing  the  mints  to 

silver,  the  Government  have  deprived  the  ryot  of  this 
convenience  and  he  feels  it." 

The  ryot  mupt  be  difficult  to  please  indeed  !  Before  189  1 
to  get  100  tolas  of  silver  for  ornaments,  he  had  to  pay  (or 
melt)  100  rupees.  Since  1894,  hs  has  had  to  pay  only 
Rs.  CO  to  70  fcr  the  same  silver,  and  yet  he  feels  it  and 
grumbles. 

You  talk  of  Mahomed  Tag'.akh  but  yon  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  see  the  distinction  I  hat  his  method  lowered  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  coin  of  his  time.  The  presen1 
.Government's  method  has,  on  the  contrary,  ra/s-d  the 
purchasing  power  as  I  show  above.  I  do  not  know  what  to 
say  whai  two  such  distinctly  contrary  tilings  are  treated  as 
alike  by  jour  leader-wriUr. 

Your  further  definition  of  a  token  coin  is  strange  sti.I.  Yon 
say  "  (the  rupee)  will  nit  be  a  token  coin  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  so  long  as  Government  guarantees  that  for 
exchange  purposes  it  shall  not  fall  below  Isb.  4d/ 

So  your  definition  of  the  token  coin  here  is  that 
a  coin  the  exchange  value  of  which  does  not  depend 
on  i ts  bullion  contents  but  on  the  Government  guarantee  is 
not  a  token  !  !  You  apparently  pat  the  Government  on  the 
back  for  raising  the  rate  of  Exchange,  because  it  furnishes  a 
proof  that  "  the  Government  do  not  regard  the  rupee  as  a 
token."  A  Utile  lower  down  you  say  "  the  closing  of  the 
mints  was  a  grave  wrong  to  the  masses.  "  So  it  was  but 
you  do  not  seem  to  understand  where  the  wrong  lay. 
Both  your  articles  simply  speak  of  the  ryot  being 
deprived  of  the  right  to  melt  the  rupees  into  ornament?, 
but  I  show  above  that  if  this  was  the  right  the  ryot  claimed, 
the  ryot  must  thank  the  Government  for  making  silver 
50  per  cent,  cheaper.  If  the  wrong  lay,  as  it  really  did,  in 
raising  the  value  of  the  rupee  from  lid.  to  I6d.  and  thus 
cutting  down  the  income  of  the  ryot,  it  is  strange  that  a 
paper  lile  yours  should  pat  the  Government  on  the  back  for 
doing  Still  worse,  viz.  putting  the  rupee  up  from  16d.  to  20d. 
You  then  define  your  own  position  thus — 

"  Let  us  as  quickly  ss  poEsible  put  things  on  an  automatic 
basis  by  having  the  full  gold  standard  and  currency." 

Will  you  be  good  enough  to  show  us  how.  Suppose  Gold 
is  allowed  to  be  freely  imported  tomorrow.  What  will  be 
your  gold  coin  ?  What  will  be  the  subsidiaries  ?  What 
will  be  the  relation  of  your  gold  coin  to  the  present  rupee  ? 
How  do  you  propose  to  safeguard  such  relation  ?  I  and  other 
students  of  the  subject  will  await  your  explanation  with 
interest. 

Yours  faithfully, 
B.  F.  MA  DON. 

[We  6hall  have  occasion  to  write  at  length  on  the  points 
raised  in  an  early  issue.  For  the  present,  in  support  of  the 
view  that  the  rupee  is  cot  a  true  token  coin,  we  shall  cite 
the  Fowler  Committee's  words  :— "  The  result  would  be 
that,  under  identical  conditions,  the  sovereign  would  be  coined 

and  would  circulate  both  at  home  and  India  under  an 

effective  gold  standard,  rupees  would  be  token  coins  subsidiary 
to  the  sovereigns."  In  other  words,  till  there  is  a  standard 
coin  in  the  shape  of  the  sovereign  in  circulation,  the  rupee  is 
not  a  token,  because  a  token  coin  is  a  coin  which  can  be 
readily  exchanged  for  the  standard  coin  in  certain  fixed  pro- 
portion.— The  closing  of  the  mints  depreciated  with  a  stroke 
of  the  pen  the  silver  hcloings  of  the  people.  As  regards  the 
last  para,  Mr.  Madon  would  find  the  particulars  in  the  report 
of  the  Fowler  Committee.— Ed.  I.  S.  R.] 


THE  STUDENTS'  LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETY,  BOMBAY. 


The  annual  general  meeting  of  th  J  society,  as  also  a  Spe- 
cial meeting  called  on  requisition  to  consider  certain  additions 
and  alterations  in  the  Soc:ety's  rule?,  were  held,  one  after 
the  other,  at  the  Marathi  Grantha-sangrahalaya  Hall,  on  Sin- 
day  the  3rd  August,  1919,  Sir  IN  G.  Chandava  kt'r  presid- 
ing The  Annual  Report  and  statement  of  accounts  having 
been  read,  the  meeting  resolved  on  the  motion  of  JJr.  D.  G. 
Padhye  to  adopt  the  same  with  the  Society's  best  thanks  to 
the  donors,  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  had  done  hono- 
rary teaching  work  in  the  Society's  schools,  specially  to  Mr. 
Gajanan  Bhaskar  Vaidya,  and  its  appreciation  of  the  services 
of  Mrs.  Vaidya,  the  Head-mistress  of  the  Society 's< -Girls' 
High  School.  It  wns  the  next,  item  nf  the  agenda  on'which 
the  interest  t  f  the  day's  proceedings  w«s  mainly  concentrated 
and  this  was  the  election  of  the  office  bearers  of  the  Society  for 
the  ensuing  two  year?,  as  per  the  scrutiny  of  the  voting  lists, 
received  from  the  Members.  It  was  announceed  that  Sir  N. 
G.  Bhandararkar  and  Justice  L.  A.  Sh.h  were  re-elected  the 
President  and  the  Vi:e  President  respectively,  Dr.  J.  S. 
Nerurkar  and  Mr.  V.  V-  Rane,  the  Secretaries,  Mr.  S.  B, 
Vaidya  the  Treasurer  and  Messrs.  G.  B.  Vaidya,  V.  G.  Rao> 
S.  B.  Raikar  and  V.  K.  Mod«k  ordinary  Members  of  the 
Managing  Commntep.  The  proceeding*  of  the  Annua!  Meet- 
ing closed  with  an  earnest  speech  from  the  Chairman,  who 
said  he  was  gUd.  of  the  new  interest  sh>wn  by  members  and 
welcomed  even  opjositiuns.  He  characterised  the  election  of 
office  hearers,  which  on  technical  gronnls  he  hai  to  uphold, 
as  unjust  and  untenable.  He  concluded  with  an  exhortation* 
for  harmonious  work,  so  that  this  oldest  literary  society, 
identified  with  the  cau?e  of  female  educa'iun  and  the  name  of 
Dadalhai  Navroji  and  Dr.  Bhau  Daji,  m\y  Jive  and  prosper. 
Mr.  Padhye  in  beginning  the  proceedings  of  the  second 
meeting  responded  to  Sir  Narayau's  sentiments  and  said  that 
he  and  bis  friends  wished  naught  hut  such  working  of  the 
Society's  affairs  as  that  no  one  should  point  a  ringer  of  blame 
or  ridicule  at  it  and  therefore  moved  that  the  additions  and 
alterations  iu  the  Rules  and  Regulations,  whicn  he  had  given 
notice  of  his  intention  to  move,  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
for  an  early  report!  Mr.  Padhye  left  the  naming  of  the 
Committee  to  the  Chairman.  This  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Committee  having  been  constituted  as  suggested,  the  Special 
Meeting  was  adjourned  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman 


NITROGEN,  A  COMPOUND. 


The  Manchester  Guardian  in  its  i.-suo  of  June  6,  writes:  

Nitrogen,  which  by  a  curious  coincidence  was  first  isolated 
iu  17/2  by  the  chemist  D.  Rutherford,  and  has  for  a  centuary 
and  a  half  been  regarded  and  treated  «js  an  element,  with 
anatomic  weight  of  14,  is  now  suspected  to  be,  not  an 
element  at  all,  bmt  a  compound  of  Hydrogen  ai  d  Helium  ; 
the  Helium  forming  the  central  sun  or  nucleus  of  the  system, 
the  Hydrogen  nuclei  appearing  as  Satellites.  The  combining 
weight  of  14  is  explained  as  duo  to  the  central  nucleus  of 
three  Helium  nuclei,  each  of  mass  i,  the  remiininc  two 
being  accounted  for  by  the  Hydrogen  satellites. 


Village  Panchayets  and  Panchamas.  The  Pan- 
chama  (Hyderabad,  Deccan)  writes  :  "  We  dp  not 
think  that  there  are  many  reformed  men  among  the 
Panchamas  in  the.  villages  and  therefore  we  would 
advise  all  such  panchayets  to  have  some  respectable 
person  of  any  other  caste  to  decide  their  quarrels 
and  other  differences.  Lately  there  was  a  selection 
in  a  Panchama  basti  (a  small  locality)  to  appoint  a 
headman  Irom  among  their  own  community.  At 
tfte  first  meeting  all  the  members  had  unanimously 
voted  for  one  person  and  when  again  the  same 
question  came  up  at  the  second  meeting  there  were 
2  opposers  one  who  had  already  signed  and  the 
other  who  was  absent  at  the  first  meeting.  However 
a  third  person  was  called  in  to  decide  the  case  when 
the  headman-elect  was  confirmed.  We  earnestly 
request  the  well-wishers  of  the  Panchamas  to  inter- 
est these  people  in  all  their  affairs. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Wanted  :— An  English  edncated  Prabtm  girl 
to  marry  a  Brahmin  youth.  Apply  l<  Matrimonial  " 
Indian  Social  Reformer,  Bombay. 

Wanted  :— An  accomplished  and  educated  widow 
of  any  Caste  to  marry  a  Brahmin  widower  in  decent 
position.  For  other  particulars  please  apply  to  X 
C/o  The  Indian  Social  Reformer,  Bombay. 

THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

Rates  of  Inland  subscription  inclusive  of  postage 
In  advance.  In  arrears. 

Per  annnm   Rs.    5 — Q — 0.     Rs.  6—0—0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eight 
shillings  (  Rs.  6). 

Single  copies  of  the  current  year  can  be  had  at  4 
aunas  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 

THIRD  EDITION  OF 

Dr.  Sir  R.  G.  BHANDARKAR'S 
RELIGIOUS  WIRTING  AND  SERMONS 
IN  MARATHI 

With  a  Highly  Spoken  of  illustrated 
BIOGRAPHICAL.  SKETCH 
Total  pages  740. 

Price  Rs.  3=8  only  with  V.P.P,  and  other  charges. 
Please  write  for  copies  to—D-  O.  VAIDYA, 

Prarthana  Samaj,  Bombay  (4.) 


Empire  Hindu  Hotel 

Opposite  Victoria  Terminus 
Bombay. 

(  Central  Situation  ) 
Strictly  Vegetarian 
Charges  Moderate 
Fitted  with 
Electric  Lift,  Fans  and  Lights. 

Telegrams:  }     Telephone  i 

•  i 


a 

22  6 


Food,"  Bombay. 


2789. 


.19. 


Saffron?      Saffron??  Saffron??? 

If  yon  wish  to  buy  genuinely  pnre  and  best  Saffron  it  is 
SUN 


BRAND 


SAFFRON 


ONLY 

It  has  been  largely  rjsed  by  Jain  Temples,  Maharajas 
Dnrbare,  Hakims  and  Vaidyas  all  over  the  country  for  the 
St  75  year  and  is  well  knewn  for  it  b  purity  and  genuinees. 

S.  NARAEN  &  Co., 
17-2-18  21,  Eummum  Street,  Fort  Bombay. 


SHORTHAND. 

Like  Other  Arts  and  Science?,  Shorthand  is  snbject  to  the 
Law  of  Progress.  Based  on  greatly  improved  scientific  and 
analogical  principles,  the  Sloan-Duployan  system 
(contained  in  a  compass  of  12  lessors  )  saves  a  year's  Uboriou 
study,  ensuring  highest  efficiency  and  speediest  results. 
Shorthand  is  the  open-door  to  many  well-paid  positions;  at 
any  rate  it  will  mean  advancement  for  you.  Expert  Individual 
or  Postal  Instructions  for  a  fixed  fee,  payable  in  easy  monthly 
instalments.  Speed  Classes  Conducted.  Specialised  Train- 
ing Guaranteed.  Enclose  stamp  for  booklet,  etc. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 
Q  P.  O.  Box  No.  424,  Bombay. 

Dependable  Business  Typewriter. 

The  National  Standard  Portable  No.  3  is  the 

simplest  end  most  efficient  typewriter  suitable  for  business, 
professional  or  home  work,  travellers  and  invalids.  At  one- 
half  the  regular  price,  it  embodies  all  ths  features  found  on 
any  standard  model,  and  is  warranted  the  equal  in  quality  of 
the  best  typewriter  invented.  It  has  unlimited  speed,  and  is 
more  nearly  noiseless  than  most  typewriters.  Price  (including 
an  Improved  Two-piece  Travelling  Case  with  Lock  and  Key): 
Rs.  190,  F.  O.  R.  anywhere.  Concession  to  traders  and 
buyers  of  three  machines.    Send  your  order  for  one  to-day. 

WRITING  MACHINE  &  EQUIPMENT  Co., 
20  4-19.  Post  Box  No-  424,  Bombay. 

HYPNOTISM 

PERSONAL  MAGNETISM, 
WILL  POWER. 
NERVE  FORCE— 

Call  what  you  will- 
Is  the  intangible  power  that  controls  human  des- 
tiny. It  is  the  key  to  all  business  and  social  success. 
This  power  is  no  special  gift  of  any  one.  It  is  latent 
in  every  one.  We  help  you  how  to  display  it.  By  our 
system,  you  can  learn  in  a  few  days  at  your  own  home 
and  not  only  achieve  success  yourself,  but  you  can 
influence  the  mind,  health  and  actions  of  others  to  a 
remarkable.   

Write  immediately  for  our  free  booket-The  Pride  of  India. 

THE  LATENTLIGHT  CULTURE, 

T1NNEVELLY,  S.  INDIA. 


Batliwala's  Genuine  Quinine  Tablets  gr.  leach 
bottle  of  100. 

Batliwala's  Genuine  Quinine  Tablets  gr.  2  each 
bottle  of  100. 

Batliwala'ss  Ague  Mixture  of  Fever,  Malaria,  In- 
fluenza etc. 

Batliwa^a's  Ague  Pills  for  Malaria,  Fever,  In 
fluenza  etc. 

Batliwala's  Tonic  pills  for  pale  people  &  nervons 

breaks  down.  ,  „  .  ; 

JbSatliwala's  Tooth  Powder  of  Preserving  Teeth 

Batliwala's  Ringworm    ointment  for  Ringworm 

Dhobi  Itch  etc. 

May  be  had  from  all  dealers  in  medicines  or  from 

Dr.  H.  L.  Batllwala  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
No.  12,  Worli,  18,  Bombay. 
Telegiuphio  Address  :— "  Doctor  Batllwala  Dadar 

THE  BOMBAY  CENTRAL  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE BANK. 

HEAD  OFFICE  :— Apollo  Street,  St.,  Bombay. 

DIRECTORS: — The  Hon.  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currimbhoj 
CChairman ),  Sir  Vithaldas  D.  Thackersey,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lalnbhai  Samaldas,  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  the  Hon.  Mr.  C,  V. 
Mehta,  the  Chief  of  Ichalkaranji.G.K.  D<svadhar,Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Sir  P.  D.  PatUni,  the  Raja  Saheb  of  Malegaon. 

Share  Capital  ( fully  paid  )   Rs.  7,00,000 

1  Deposits  fixed  for  one  year  and  shorter  or  longer  perioij 
are  accepted.  Rates  and  other  particulars  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  under  signed. 

2  The  Bank  finances  only  registered  Co-operative  Societies 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  ou  the  recommendation  of  tha 
Kagistrar,  Co-operative  Societies,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3.  Accounts  aie  audited  half-yearly  by  a  special  Gov- 
ernment Auditor,  and  quarterly  statements  of  financial  posi- 
tion are  published  in  the  ''Bombay  Government  Ga*ettee. 
1  20-5-17.        VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA,  Manager. 
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-;o: 


IndianReform  and  Women  Suffrage.  The  exclusion 
of  Indian  women  from  the  suffrage  is  evidently  not  to 
-be  effected  so  summarily  as  the  Southborough  Com- 
mittee and  the  Government  of  India  would  like.  It  is 
now  clear  that  theSoutbborough  Committee's  recom- 
mendation was  against  the  weight  of  evidence.  Lord 
[Southborough  told  the  Joint  Committee  that  he  was 
.astonished  at  the  testimony  in  favour  of  women 
suffrage.    His   lordship  was  persuaded,  evidently 
iby  Mr.  Surendranath  Banerji  and  Mr.  Srinivasa 
Sastry,  that  this  feeling  in  favour  of  women  suffrage 
■was  the  outcome  of  an  academic  sentiment  in  favour 
of  the  emancipation  of  women  and  that  the  practical 
aspect  of  the  question  was  not  very  hopeful.  Reply- 
ing on  the  8th  August  to  a  deputation  of  Indian 
women  headed  by  Mrs.  Naidu,  urging  the  enfran- 
chisement of  the  women  of  India,  Mr.  Montagu 
,said  :  "He  regarded  the  question  as  vitally  important 
(because  if  not  at  present,  certainly  after  the  first 
_Statutory  Commission  of  enquiry,  it  would  be  a 
'question  which  Indian  men  would  be  in  a  position  to 
decide  for  themselves.    He  had  always  advocated 
'women's  suffrage  in  Britain.   The  Joint  Committee 
I  was  making  a  most  detailed  enquiry  into  the  ques- 
tion.   It  would  be  wrong  to  indicate  his  own  view 
and  he  certainly  would  not  indicate  what  would  be 
'the  view  of  the  Committee  but  all  the  arguments 
[of  the  Deputation  would  be  very  fully  considered." 
This  is  not  at  all  satisfactory.    We  object  to  start- 
ing the  reforms  with  an  act  of  glaring  social  injustice. 
|  After  all,  we  ask  for  no  special  suffrage  for  women. 
All  that  is  asked  is  that  women  possessing  the 
qualifications  prescribed  for  men  voters  should  not, 
merely  because  of  their  sex,  be  denied  the  franchise 
[  as  proposed  by  the  Southborough  Committee  and 
i  the  Government  of  India.  We  are  glad  that  the  Aga 
1  Khan  has  entered  the  lists  with  an  emphatic  state- 
[  ment  in  the  Times.  According  to  a  Reuter's  telegram 
,  of  the  nth  instant,  His  Highness  declares  that  the 
i  proceedings  of  the  Joint  Committee  go  to  show 
that  the  attitude  of  casual  negation  on  the  question 
of  women's  suffrage,  which   was  adopted   in  the 
Southborough  Report  and  endorsed  by  the  Gov- 
}  ment  of  India,  is  without  substantial  foundation. 
L  He  points  out  that  the  official  witnesses  who  hold- 


that  very  few  women  would  go  to  the  polling  booth 
forget  that  purdah  ladies  enter  the  law  and  registra- 
tion courts  throughout  the  country  and  give  evidence 
regarding  the  transfer  of  property,  and  they  daily 
play  a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country-side,  which 
makes  the  suggestion  ludicrous  that  there  would 
be  anything  revolutionary  in  recording  their  vote 
once  in  three  years  or  less.  He  deplores  Sir  James 
Meston's  statement  that  female  enfranchisement  pre- 
sents practical  and  social  difficulties,  and  protests 
on  behalf  of  hundreds  of  purdah  ladies  of  position 
against  these  obsolete  views.  Coming  from  a  Maho- 
medan  of  His  Highness'  authority  and  position,  these 
earnest  words  of  protest  cannot  be  ignored.  The 
London  correspondent  of  the  Times  of  India  says 
that,  judging  from  his  questions  in  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Montagu  seems  to  favour  extending  the 
suffrage  to  women. 

Tact    or    Truth:    The    Hon.    Sir    Syed  Ali 
Imam     and  Lady     Imam    were    guests    at  a 
farewell  dinner  given   in   their  honour  by  the 
Lieutenant    Governor  of  Bihar   and  Lady  Gait, 
on  the  eve  of  their  departure  to  Hyderabad,  Deccan, 
where  Sir  Ali  Imam  has  accepted  the  post  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  His  Exalted 
Highness  the  Nizam.   In  replying  to  the  toast  of  his 
and  Lady  Imam's  health,  Sir  Ali  Imam  succumbed 
to  the  temptation  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  action 
of  his  successor  in  the  Viceroy's  Executive  Council. 
Sir  Edward  Gait  had  said  that,  as  a  patriotic  Indian, 
Sir  Ali  Imam  had  never  failed  to  press  strongly  all 
the  reasonable  claims  of  his  countrymen,  "but  he 
has  done  so  in  a  tactful  and  conciliatory  way,  and 
has  always  been  anxious  to  join  with  his  colleagues 
in  seeking  a  common  line  of  agreement."    Sir  Ali 
Imam's  tact,  however,  momentarily  forsook  him 
when,  in  acknowledging  the  compliment,  he  went  on 
to  say:^  "Minutes  of  dissent  have  their  value  and 
may  at  times  leave  no  other  alternative,  but  the  good 
old  adage  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  loaf  at 
all,  retains  as  much  wisdom  in  the  affairs  of  State  as 
in  the  practical  concerns  of  life."    The  reference  is 
plain  :   Sir  Sankaran  Nair  should  not  have  written 
his  minutes  of  dissent.    That  those  minutes  were  not 
intended  to  be  models  of  tact,  goes  without  saying.  But 
are  there  no  occasions  in  the  government  of  a  great 
Empire  when  truth  is  of  more  importance  than  tact? 
The  present  is,  we  think,  one  such.    Is  there  or  is 
there  not  more  truth  in  these  minutes  of  dissent  than 
in  the  despatches  to  which  they  are  appended  ? 
That  is  the  question  for  British  statesmen  who  have 
to  decide  on  the  issues  raised.    Sir  Sankaran  Nair 
would  seem  to  have  been  more  anxious  that  the 
truth,  as  he  saw  it,  should  be  known  to  the  autho- 
rities in  England  in  order  that  justice  might  be  done 
to  the  claims  of  his  countrymen,  than  that  he  should 
earn  the  reputation  of  being  a  successful  Member 
by  seeking  a  common  line  of-agreement  with  his  col- 
leagues on  matters  in  which  he  fundamentally  differed 
from  them.  And  with  all  deference  to  Sir  Ali  Imam, 
though  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  half  or 
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even  a  whole  stone  is  not.  It  is.we  think, Sir  Sankaran's 
contention  that  the  Government  of  India  proposals  are 
an  offer  of  stone  to  those  who  ask  for  bread.  By  the 
way,  did  notSir  Ali  Imam,  if  we  remember,  speak  in  a 
different  key  at  a  farewell  function  when  he  left  Simla  ? 
He  spoke,  we  think,  of  the  difficult  position  of  the 
Indian  member,  his  isolation,  and  its  liability  to 
become  intolerable  but  for  the  support  invariably 
extended  to  him  by  Lord  Hardinge.  Perhaps,  if 
Lord  Hardinge  were  Viceroy  still,  Sir  Sankaran 
Nair  might  have  had  no  occasion  to  write 
his  minutes  of  dissent,  and  might  (who  can  say  ?) 
have  left  his  office  at  the  close  of  his  full  term  in  the 
midst  of  a  shower  of  roses.  What  would  Sir  Ali 
Imam  have  done,  we  wonder,  had  he  been  in  Sir 
Sankaran  Nair's  shoes  when  martial  law  was  proclaim- 
ed and  administered  as  it  was  in  the  Punjab. 


The  Currency  Situation :  We  print  to-day  a 
lengthy  contribution  from  a  specially  well-qualified 
publicist  in  the  form  of  a  reply  to  criticisms  of  the 
Servant  of  India  on  certain  views  expressed  in  this 
paper.  We  should  say,  in  passing,  that  our  Poona 
contemporary  has  used  the  quotation  from  the 
Fowler  Committee's  Report  to  convey  a  meaning 
which  is  very  different  from  what  it  bears  in  the 
context  in  which  it  occurs,  and  that  our  contri- 
butor's criticism,  while  applying  to  the  Servant  of 
India,  does  not,  as  he  believes,  extend  to  the 
views  of  the  Fowler  Committee  on  the  relation 
between  token  coin  and  legal  tender.  The 
point,  whether  the  rupee  is  a  true  token  coin 
or  not,  is,  however,  rather  of  antiquarian  interest 
today  when  it  stands  at  i  s.  10  d.,  which  is  about  its 
metallic  value.  From  16  d.  it  was  moved  up  to  18  d., 
from  18  d.  to  20  d.  and  from  20  d.  it  has  now  been 
raised  to  22  d.  No  doubt,  this  is  done  by  a 
Government  notification  but  the  Government  noti- 
fication so  closely  follows  the  normal  processes  of 
exchange  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  assert  that 
the  rupee  is  intended  to  be  no  more  than  a  token. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  pursuing  the  point.  Then, 
as  regards  the  absorption  of  silver  coins  (rupees  and 
half-rupees)  :  it  had  been  estimated  that  previous  to 
the  closing  of  the  mints  about  three  crores  of  rupees 
were  melted  annually  for  the  purpose  of  making  orna- 
ments. Rupees  ceased  to  be  melted  when  the  new 
policy  began  to  operate  and  when  the  rupee  was 
forced  up  above  its  metallic  value.  Nevertheless  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  silver  coins  in  circulation 
continued  to  disappear  the  only  conclusion  pos- 
sible being  that  they  were  being  stored  up  by  the 
people  against  a  rainy  day  which,  in  India,  is  never 
long  in  coming.  During  the  last  year  or  two,  how- 
ever, the  country  has  been  absorbing  rupees  at  an 
extraordinary  rate.  Sir  James  Meston  felt  called 
Upon  to  admonish  the  people  of  India  to  mend  their 
currency  habits  and  Indian  publicists  have  not  been 
wanting  to  suggest  that  they  should  be  cured  of  their 
perversity  by  being  supplied  only  with  nickel  coins 
in  place  of  the  present  silver  ones  ;  though  the 
Calcutta  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  body  of  British 
merchants  has,  curiously  enough,  recognised  that, 
having  regard  to  our  population,  the  Indian  absorp- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  cannot  be  said  to 
be  excessive.  The  Bombay  Mill  Owners'  Associa- 
tion in  a  statesman-like  representation  has  sought 
to  explain  the  recent  heavy  absorption  of  rupees 
in  a  plain,  common-sense  fashion.  "  There  is  a 
very  confident  belief  among  the  masses,  "  they  say, 
"  that  the  scarcity  of  silver  would,  later  on,  lead  to 
a  still  greater  enhancement  of  the  metal.  If  they 
were  hard  hit  for  years  after  the  closure  of  the  mint 
when  their  silver  possessions  were  reduced  50  per 
cent,  by  a  stroke,  they  now  think  that  the  contrary 
may  happen  and  silver  may  come  back  to  its  own 
and   recoup    them  for   the  losses.    The  belief 


is  not  unnatural.  This  my  committee  take  to  be 
the  chief  cause  of  the  rupees  so  swiftly  disappearing 
soon  after  their  being  put  into  circulation."  This 
may  be  true  to  some  extent,  though  it  invests  the 
masses  with  the  mentality  of  the  speculator  in 
silver,  which  they  do  not  generally  possess.  May  it 
also  be,  now  that  the  rupee  has  ceased  to  have 
more  than  its  metallic  value,  that  it  is  being  melted 
for  silver  which  has  been  scarce  owing  to 
war  conditions?  If  the  country  wants  silver,  it 
will  have  it.  The  idea  of  forcibly  weaning  it  from  its 
craving  can  be  entertained  only  fey  those  who  do 
not  realise  that  the  power  of  the  State  to  enforce 
its  mandates  is  in  direct  ratio  to  the  support 
which  those  mandates  derive  from  the  habits  and 
sentiments  of  the  people.  The  Mill  Owners'  Associa- 
tion wisely  observes  : 

"My  Committee  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  their  strong 
opinion  on  the  continuance  of  the  sound  and  healthy  policy 
pursued  by  the  Gjvernment  for  years  past,  namely  every  ex. 
pansion  of  notes  in  future,  as  in  the  past,  being  fully  backed 
by  metallic  currency.  It  is  the  ready  convertibility  of  notes 
into  rupees  which  has  been  so  wholly  contributory  to  the 
financial  credit  aud  prestige  of  Government  in  a  country 
where  they  have  to  provide  metallic  currency  for  the  domestic 
economy  of  millions  of  the  illiterate  mussed.  Tb.3re  shou  Id 
never  be  any  deviation  from  that  tried  policy,  Inconverti- 
bility of  notes  would  be  highly  disastrous  to  that  credit  and 
prestige.  Neither  should  there  be  any  tatnparing  with  the 
existing  coinage.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that  at  a  very 
rough  estimate  India  possess  400  crores  of  rupees  it  would 
be  exceedingly  unwise  and  most  uneconomic  to  make  any 
change  whatsoever  in  the  fineness  and  standard  weight  of 
silver  coins  or  to  allow  to  go  into  circulation  coins  of  any 
new  design.  India  must  be  rigidly  kept  free  from  the  opera, 
tion  of  Gresham  Law.  " 

'We  welcome  this  counterblast  to  the  rather  wild- 
cat suggestions  of  the  Indian  Merchants'  Chamber 
and  Bureau  in  their  recent  statement  on  currency 
and  exchange  questions. 


Economy  in  Public  Expenditure  ;  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Com 
mons  on  the  7th  instant,  uttered  stern  words  of  war- 
ning against  the  continued  increase  in  public  ex- 
penditure. The  expenditure  must  be  cut  down  and 
production  increased,  he  said,  or  they  would  become 
nationally  bankrupt.  The  House  took  Mr.  Austen 
Chamberlain's  words  so  much  to  heart  that  on  the 
next  day  when  Mr.  Bonar  Law  brought  in  a  bill  to 
increase  the  salaries  of  certain  ministers  from  £2000 
to  £5,000  per  annum — as  was  done  recently  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Curzon— the  Government  majority 
showed  a  serious  falling  off  and  even  the  reduced 
majority  was  obtained  on  the  distinct  promise  that 
the  further  progress  of  the  Bill  will  be  postponed  till 
after  the  recess.  One  seldom  hears  the  words  're- 
trenchment' and  'economy'  in  connection  with  pub- 
lic expenditure  nowadays  in  India.  But  the  need 
for  the  thing  is  all  the  same  urgent-  We  publish 
to-day  a  contributed  article  calling  attention  to  the 
way  in  which  salaries  are  being  increased  in  the 
superior  ranks  especially  of  the  Services  recruited  in 
England.  In  our  opinion  the  prospects  of  the  success 
of  the  Reform  scheme  are  gravely  imperilled  by  these 
measures.  We  hope  some  one  will  be  able  to 
obtain  from  the  Government  in  the  Indian  Legisla- 
tive Council  or  in  Parliament,  the  amount  of  total 
increase  in  salaries  as  the  result  of  the  various 
"re-organization"  schemes.  It  looks  almost  as  if 
we  are  being  asked  to  purchase  the  first  step  to 
responsible  Government  by  "compensating"  the 
Services  in  hard  cash, 
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THE  CALCUTTA  UNIVERSITY  COMMIS- 
SIONS REPORT  I. 


The  Calcutta  University  Commission  Report  runs 
thirteen  volumes  each  of  between  three  and  fonr 
indred  royal  octavo  pages.  Five  of  these,  contain- 
g  the  report  proper,  have  been  issued,  the  remaining 
*ht  volumes  consisting  of  appendices,  statistics  and 
idence.  The  first  three  volumes  are  devoted  to  a 
mprehensive  analysis  of  present  conditions.  In  the 
irth  and  fifth  volumes  are  developed  the  recom- 
endations  of  tffe  Commission.  The  analysis  of 
esent  conditions  in  the  opening  chapters,  besides  form- 
ic a  necessary  background  to  the  Commission's  recom- 
endations,  have  another  serious  interest  for  students 
Indian  affairs.  They  supply  a  grievous  omission  of 
e  Rowlatt  Committee  which  prescribed  a  treatment 
tsed  on  symptoms  without  trying  to  probe  into  the 
uses  underlying  them.  The  country  would  have 
ien  spared  the  troubles  over  the  Rowlatt  Act  if 
overnment  had  waited  a  few  months  for  the  Sadler 
immittee's  report,  and  had  spared  a  few  days  to 
3similate  its  contents.  Not  much  reading  between 
ie  lines  is  required  to  see  that,  in  the  opinion  of 
e  Sadler  Commission,  the  utter  breakdown  of  the 
condary  schools  system  in  Bengal  was  the  main 
ntributory  cause  of  the  anarchic  developments  the 
eat  majority  of  the  participants  in  which  were  secon- 
iry  students.  As  we  read  the  historical  part  of  the 
lalyBis,  the  plaiu  meaning  of  the  Commission  is  that 
condary  education  has  beeu  starved  and  stunted  in 
ference  to  a  high-sounding  but  unmeaning  formula 
lout  encouraging  private  initiative  injthat  all-import- 
it  field.  This  was  done  with  the  approval  of  the 
ducation  Commission  of  1882  which,  overruling  the 
rong  and  reasoned  objections  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
jlangwho  was  one  of  its  members,  piacedthe  seal  of 
s  authority  on  the  short-sighted  policy  of  Govern- 
ed. Referring  to  Lord  Cnrzon's  Universities' 
ommission,  the  Sadler  Committee  call  attention  to  the 
irious  omission  in  the  terms  of  reference  of  the 
irmer  to  secondary  education.  Here,  again,  Indian 
aders,  notably  Sir  Pherozeshah  Mehta,  had  pointed 
it  in  vain  the  futility  of  the  attempt  to  reform 
niversity  education  without  first  putting  our  High 
chools  in  order.  All  the  recognition  that  their 
^presentations  obtained  was  a  sentence  in  one  of 
,ord  Cnrzon's  farewell  speeches  commending 
jcondary  education  to  the  care  of  his  successors. 
The  whole  trend  of  the  Calcutta  University  Commis- 
on report  is  to  show  that  Indian  opinion  was  through- 
at  in  the  right  and  that  the  official  policy  which  con- 
avened  it  waa  wrong,  and  that  many  of  the  present 
snditions  which  all  deplore,  are  due  to  the  neglect  to 
enefit  by  Indian  knowledge  and  experience  of  the 
ountry  and  the  views  based  upon  them.  In  the 
jrefront  of  their  recommendations  Sir  Michael  Sadler 
ndhis  colleagues  place  the  reform  of  secondary  ednca- 
Lorj,  Their  recommendations  in  this  regard  involve  the 


reversal  in  important  respects  of  the  policies  advocated 
by  the  Education  Commission  of  1882  and  the  Uni- 
versities' Commission  of  1 904,  and  they  also  involve  th  e 
devolution  on  non-official  Indians  of  the  responsibility 
as  well  the  authority  of  controlling  and  guiding 
secondary  education.  In  contrast  to  the  Commission 
of  1882,  the  Sadler  Commission  insist  that  secondary 
education  cannot  be  made  efficient  if  it  is  to  depend 
only  on  school  fees  and  private  munificence,  that 
the  State  should  make  up  its  mind  to  make  large 
grants  for  its  advancement.  The  Raleigh  Commis- 
sion banned  with  book  and  bell  second-grade  colleges, 
or  institutions  teaching  up  to  the  Intermediate  Exa- 
mination in  Arts.  The  Sadler  Commission,  on  the  con- 
trary, recommend  the  establishment  of  such  colleges 
as  the  only  means  of  relieving  the  Universities  of  much 
of  the  High  School  work  which  is  at  present  imposed 
on  them.°  We  do  not  quite  approve  of  this  suggestion 
in  the  shape  in  which  it  is  made,  our  chief  objection 
being  that  it  is  unsettling  to  compel  a  student  to  go 
to  an  institution  which  is  neither  a  High  School  nor 
a  College  for  two  years„  If  the  two  years  preparatory 
to  the  Intermediate  Arts  are  definitely  recognised 
as  properly  falling  within  the  scope  of  school  work, 
the  right  thing  to  do  is  to  add  them  to  the  High 
Schools,  at  the  same  time  adopting  measures  to  make 
their  foundations  strong  enough  to  bear  this  additional 
superstructure.  This  the  Commission  permit  doing  in 
special  cases.  We  think  that  this  should  be  done  in 
all,  the  High  Schools  being  furnished  with  sufficient 
funds  to  enable  them  to  improve  their  staff  and 
equipment.  Perhaps,  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  take 
both  the  Intermediate  years  out  of  the  College  coarse. 
It  may  be  enough  to  cut  out  only  the  present  first 
College  year,  and  tack  it  on  to  the  schools,  leaving 
three  years  for  the  B.A.  degree.  This  recom- 
mendation of  the  Sadler  Committee  is  ot 
immediate  and  outstanding  interest  to  other  Indian 
Universities,  though  the  whole  report  bristles  with 
fruitful  suggestion. 

The  Committee  do  not  leave  the  question  there. 
They  do  not  think  that  will  be  enoagh.  They  are  of 
opinion  that  the  existing  department  of  Public  Ins- 
trnction  is  not  so  organised  as  to  be  able  to  regulate 
and  supervise  the  new  system.  They  do  not  say  so  but 
any  one  can  see  that,  in  their  view,  it  has  not  been 
equal  to  regulating  and  supervising  the  present 
system.  The  Universities  cannot  for  obvious  reasons 
undertake  the  task.  The  Commission,  therefore,  re- 
commend that  there  should  be  established  a  Board 
of  Secondary  and  Intermediate  Education— we  think 
Secondary  Education  covers  the  whole— to  consist  of 
fifteen  to  eighteen  members,  with  power  to  appoint 
advisory  and  other  Committees  including,  outside 
members.  A  majority  of  the  Board  should  consist  of 
non-official  members,  and  it  should  always  include  in 
Bengal,  at  least  three  representatives  of  Hindu  and 
at  le°ast  three  of  Muslim  interests.  In  other  words, 
it  should  be  predominantly  non-official.  We  do  not 
like  the  idea  of  a  salaried  President  of  the  Board  — 
nor  the  salaried  Vice-Chaucellor  of  the  University, 
another  recommendation  of  the  Commission's.  Educa- 
tion is  the  one  department  of   the  administration 
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where  an  endeavour  should  and  could  be  imme- 
diately made  to  get  away  from  the  rather 
sickening  olamonr  on  all  sides  abont  salaries. 
Experience  shows  that  to  provide  a  commanding  post 
with  a  salary  in  this  country  is  inevitably  to  bring  it 
into  the  vortex  of  Service  interests.  Whatever  may 
be  the  case  at  the  start,  at  no  distant  date  the  Presi- 
dentship of  the  Secondary  Edncation  Board  and  the 
Vice-Chancellorship  of  the  University,  if  definitely 
tnrned  into  salaried  places,  will  come  to  be  filled  on  the 
same  principles  as  memberships  of  Council.  We  need 
not  indicate  what  these  are.  We  have,  of  course,  no 
objection  to  a  provision  that  in  special  cases  the 
Board  or  the  University  may  invite  eminent  educa- 
tionists—English or  Indian— to  preside  over 
them  for  a  term  of  years  on  a  salary  to  be  fixed 
specially  for  each  case.  This,  however,  is  a  detail 
though,  in  our  view,  a  vital  detail.  The  position  of 
the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  under  the  Com- 
mittee's  soheme,  will  be  materially  changed.  "He 
would  be  relieved  of  much  detailed  work,  but  he 
would  become  a  chief  of  the  staff  and  expert  adviser 
to  the  member  or  Minister  in  charge  of  Education. 
To  express  this  important  change  in  the  functions  of 
the  Director  the  Commissioners  recommend  that  he 
should  be  given  the  position  of  a  Secretary  to  Govern- 
ment." This,  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  passing} 
is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  views  held  by 
Dr.  Mackichan  as  to  the  urgent  necessity  of 
keeping  secondary  education  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  control  it  at  present.  We  hope  that  Sir  Michael 
Sadler  will  be  invited  by  the  Joint  Committee  of 
Parliament  to  give  evidence  before  it,  on  the  question 
especially  of  whether  or  not  education  should  be 
transferred  to  Ministers. 


THE  EPIDEMIC  OF  INCREASED  SALARIES. 


(Contributed.) 
India  is  par  excellence  the  land  of  epidemics.  It 
is  a  land  of  contagion  and  infection.  Or  shall  we 
say,  that,  according  to  the  Law  of  the  Tropics, 
everything  grows  and  multiplies  at  a  furious,  irres- 
ponsible rate,  whether  vegetation  or  disease  etc. 
But  nobody  would  have  dreamt  that  the  matter  of 
increase  of  salaries  would  spread  with  all  the  fury 
of  a  vigorous  contagion  or  a  regular  epidemic.  Not 
a  day  passes  but  some  obliging  member  puts  an 
interested  or  inspired  interpellation  in  the  House  of 
Commons  about  the  increase  of  salaries  to  already 
well-paid  officials,  and  a  too-obliging  Secretary  of 
State  at  once  answers  with  becoming  and  reassuring 
emphasis  that  the  salaries  and  emoluments  are  to  be 
increased.  In  some  cases,  he  has  already  increased, 
in  a  few  others  he  is  about  to  increase,  and  in  other 
cases,  he  is  simply  awaiting  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  of  India.  All  this  is  done  over  the  heads 
of  the  Indian  people  as  if  they  have  no  concern  in  the 
affair  and  as  if  their  opinion  and  feeling  should  not  be 
consulted  and  respected.  One  day,  the  interpellation 
is  about  the  Police  ;  the  announcement  is  made  their 
salaries  have  been  increased.  Another  day,  about  the 
Medical  Service,  and  the  British  Medical  Association 
immediately  acclaims  and  votes  for  Mr.  Montagu  as  a 


very  popular  hero  ;  the  third  day,  some  grumbler  on 
behalf  of  the  Educational  Service  which  has  produced 
great  authors,  literateurs,  scholars,  and  savants 
of  world-wide  renown.  And  last,  though  not  the 
least,  the  incomparable,  matchless.  Indian  Civil 
Service.  But,  for  them,  there  need  be  no  fear  and 
they  know  how  best  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
For,  did  they  not  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  under 
the  most  preposterous  of  reasons,  get  an  increase  ol 
salaries  ?  Other  services  also  cannot  be  expected  tc 
lag  behind  and  these  will  also  find  ready  and  enthu- 
siastic interpellators.  Why  !  for  the  matter  of  that 
one  member  has  already  earned  the  sobriquiet  of  the 
Member  for  the  Army  in  India.  And  others  would 
follow  in  his  wake  to  earn  the  name  of  Members  foi 
this  service  and  that.  And  so  on,  and  so  forth 
While  this  mania  is  spreading,  Sir  Thomas  Holland 
who  could  bring  himself  to  appoint  only  r  Indiat 
out  of  300  officers  of  the  Indian  Munitions  Boarc 
(vide  AlMndia  Congress  Committee  Resolution)  is 
simply  waiting  at  the  elbow  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  get  his  sanction  for  the  materialization  of  all  his 
suggestions  in  the  Industrial  Commission  Report. 
And  the- foremost  suggestion  with  which  everj 
page  of  the  Report  is  burdened,  is  the  creatior 
of  numerous  Scientific  and  Technical  Services.  Anc 
it  has  been  said  that  India  is  poor  and  backwarc 
industrially  because  she  has  not  these  services  tc 
help  her  industrial  growth.  It  is  a  matter  of  hones 
opinion,  perhaps,  and  hence,  its  bonafides  is  nol 
questioned.  But  our  immediate  concernis,  is  he 
going  to  man  these  services  by  the  fine  and  costl. 
experts  of  the  West  for  whom  he  has  the  greates 
fascination?  Will  the  proportion  of  Indians  in  th 
Services  be  1  to  300  ?  The  late  Dr.  T.  M.  Nair  hai 
some  very  strong  views  on  this  question.  Only  le 
us  hope  that  Sir  Thomas  Holland  would  definitely 
fix  their  salaries  so  that  they  may  not  begin  thei 
clamour  for  increase  of  salaries  soon  after  their  ini 
tiation  in  the  fertile  tropical  zone  !  Now  this  seem 
to  be,  as  in  the  language  of  the  Exchanges,  a  son 
of  joy-riding  for  higher  officials. 

There  remains  the  question  of  what  is  to  become 
of  those  who  draw  less  than  Rs.  200  or  300,  of  those 
fellows  dragging  on  Rs.  30  or  40  as  well  as  of  what 
is  to  be  the  effect  on  India's  finances.  Those  draw 
ing  Rs.  30  and  40  will  get  Rs.  35  and  45  while  thosi 
drawing  Rs.  1200  will  draw  Rs.  1600.  Thus  botl 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  gods  are  extremely  partia 
beings  according  to  the  old  adage  of  "To  him  wh< 
hath.''  One  would  rather  like  that  a  single  step  be 
taken  and  that,  at  one  stroke,  the  salaries  of  all  high 
er  officials  be  increased,  than  this  aggravating  anc 
annoying  and  provoking  series  of  interpellation: 
and  promises.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  it  induce 
the  officials  of  the  Department  left  out  or  their  spon 
sors  to  shout  out,  these  interpellations  simply  alarn 
Indian  opinion  as  to  where  it  will  end.  These  drib 
lets  are  more  alarm-creating  than  a  wholesale  exe 
cution. 

The  Army  takes  away  more  than  one-third  of  the 
the  Revenue,  Railways  perhaps  one-fifth,  Servic 
and  Establishment  more   than  one-third.  No 
there  is  a  prospect  of  Indian  Finance  being  chargei 
with  one  million  for  increase  ol  salaries.  Whereas  ic 
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England,  we  have  not  come  across  any  movement 
for  increase  of  salaries  for  higher  officials,  and  even 
the  poor  Lord  Chancellor  had  to  go  "  without 
his  bath;  "  our  Governors  and  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nors are  said  to  ask  for  more  costly  things.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  movement  there  is  for  an  increase  in 
the  salaries  and  wages  of  those  drawing  less  than  .£200 
or  £  300  and  towards  the  establishment  of  a  minimum 
wage.  Here  is  the  glorious  minimum  wage  of  Rs.  25 
for  a  full-fledged  graduate.  In  England,  at  pre- 
sent, money  is  poured  lavishly  not  to  buttress  up 
the  Services,  but  towards  feeding  and  helping  the 
unemployed,  the  unemployable,  the  crippled  and 
the  destitute;  mostly  returned  soldiers.  Perhaps 
our  Government  do  the  same  for  the  returned  soldiers 
who  are  mostly  in  the  Punjab,  but  why  don't  they 
advertise  and  why  do  they  hide  it  ? 

The  demand  for  increase  of  salaries  may  bp  even 
just  for  aught  we  know.  But  our  great  complaint 
is,  everything  is  decided  over  our  heads  as  if  we 
don't  count- -only  we  have  to_  pay  and  grin  as  if  it 
is  a  matter  exclusively  between  the  Government 
here  and  the  Government  there.  The  whole  set  of 
these  proposals  has  been  excluded  from  our  purview 
and  they  have  not  chosen  to  get  our  moral  approval, 
if  not  legislative  sanction.  Since  we  have  not  been 
taken  into  confidence,  we  are  groping  in  the  dark 
and  wondering  where  it  will  end  and  what  is  the 
limit.  Now  this  leads  us  to  consider  as  how  this 
affair   of    salaries    has  been    being  manipulated. 

There  is  first  the  party  which  does  not  care  for 
Reforms  and  which  even  opposes  vehemently  and, 
sometimes*  in  intemperate  language,  but  all  the 
same  would  demand  increase  in  salaries  on  the 
score  of  high  prices  quite  forgetting  that  the  high 
prices  press  most  on  those  lowest  in  the  scale 
They  are  intellectually  irreclaimable  and  there 
is  no  salvation  for  them.  The  second  party  more 
reasonable,  more  compromising  and  less  truculent, 
and  agreeing  to  the  Reforms  and  to  the  greater 
admission  of  Indians  in  the  Service?,  still  demands 
an  increase  of  salaries.  We  shculd  be  extremely 
chary  of  opposing  the  demands  of  these  true  and 
rare  friends  but  for  the  fact  that  an  extremely  safe 
and  moderate  paper  once  wrote  pointedly  that  they 
demand  increase  of  salaries  as  though  the  underlying 
idea  was  that  what  they  lose  in  numbers  they  would 
make  up  in  amount.  If  this  be  true,  it  does  not 
speak  well  of  their  heart.  Then  there  is  the  third 
party— most  responsible,  most  well-intentioned 
and  friendly  to  our  aspirations  — which  may  or  may 
not  decide  the  question  on  its  merits  and  on  the 
"capacity  ot  the  people  to  bear  ;  but  which,  being 
more  anxious  about  the  Reforms,  caring  more 
lor  the  greater  good  so  as  not  to  wreck ,the  Re- 
forms, and  itself  and  its  reputation  or  fame  being 
thus  nailed  to  the  mast  of  the  Reforms  scheme,  is 
ready  to  concede  such  demands  so  that  the  first 
may  be  mollified  and  conciliated  and  the  second 
may  be  drawn  closer.  What  wonderlul  diplomacy 
in  this  land  of  the  highest  paid  service  in  the 
world  I  Could  this  be  a  symptom  of  fiabbiness  or 
the  alertness  of  a  rope-walker  ?  Suppose  by,  some 
-superhuman  power  we  possess  the  power  to  refuse 


the  increase,  do  the  Reforms  go  under  ?  But  all 
these  three  parties  we  can  understand.  There  is 
the  fourth  party  whose  attitude  one  is  not  able 
to  comprehend.  It  does  not  care  for  increase  of 
salaries,  it  does  not  care  as  to  how  money  is  allotted 
in  our  Budget,  it  does  not  care  for  Railway 
Nationalization,  Financial  and  Economic  problems, 
Rowlatt  Act,  Press  Act,  Punjab  situation  etc.  It  has 
pinned  its  faith  to  Reforms  and  Reforms  alone, 
not  caring  to  think  that  the  Reforms  are  only 
a  means  to  an  end.  Its  reputation,  fame,  leader- 
ship,  all  are  bound  up  with  the  Reforms.  On  other 
questions,  it  puts  on  the  air  of  an  eminently  self- 
satisfied  and  vain  patrician  or  the  air  of  a  non* 
complaining  ignoramu?.  For  such  -  as  have  thus 
bound  themselves  to  the  Reforms,  the  increase 
of  salaries  is  a  subject  fit  for  the  agitation  and 
mental  worry  only  of  plebeians.  Hence  the  whole 
question  has  to  be  decided  against  us  by  confident 
assumption  on  the  one  hand  and  by  default  on  the 
other.  In  this  predicament,  we  can  only  make 
a  despairing  appeal  to  Sir  Oinshah  Wacha  to  stand 
to  his  guns.  He  has  made  a  wonderful  speech 
on  this  in  the  Legislative  Council  and  the  official 
members  seemed  to  feel  annoyed  and  they  have  given! 
the  go-bye  to  it.  When  he  turned  turtle  orf 
Railway  matters,  he  was  praised  and  his  views 
were  applauded.  Consistency  requires  that  they 
should  also  listen  to  the  words  of  our  veteran! 
patriarch  on  this  topic.  Will  Sir  D.  E.  Wacha 
come  out  again  with  his  thundering  views  on  this 
and  on  similar  topics  ?  What  a  pity  that  very  few 
of  the  modern  leaders  care  for  financial  problems  ? 

It  is  therefore  most  gratifying  to  find  that  thelndia* 
Social  Reformer  gave  pointed  expression  to  this 
grievance  of  ours  in  its  issue  of  July  27  when  it 
wrote  that  "  the  Government  of  India  are  anxious 
to  see  as  much  of  them  (loaves  and  fishes  of  office) 
as  possible  distributed  among  Europeans  before 
India   is  launched   on   the  course  to  responsible 

1  Government."  The  Reformer  is  not  alone  in  this 
feeling.  The  Times  of  India  wrote  in  its  issue  of 
November  5,  1918,  "unless  there  are  radical 
changes,  one  effect  of  this  scheme  will  be  largely  t> 
increase  the  expense  of  the  administration  at  the 
top,  when  any  reasoned  survey  of  the  Indian 
administration  must  show  that  it  is  already  tco 
expensive  at  the  top  and  not  expensive  enpugh  at  the 
bottom.  It  would  not  be  unfair  to  describe  the  Indian1 
administration  as  one  where  very  large  salaries, 
with  very  costly  additions  like  migrations  to  the 
hills  and  other  heavy  expenses  are  provided  for  those 

I  at  the  top,  whilst  in  very  few  cases  are  those  at  the 
bottom  paid  a  living  wage.  None  can  study  thi* 
question  without  being  convinced  that  the  greatest 
need  of  the  day  is  economy  at  the  top  and  greater 
expenditure  at  the  bottom  ;  unless  there  is  a  radical 
change  in  our  ideas,  these  inequalities  will  be 
perpetuated  and  extended."  Never  was  the  poor 
Indian's  case  represented  in  more  vigorous  and 
truer  language.  Even  a  moderate  paper  wrote, 
"  It  takes  one's  breath  away  to  hear  the  most 
liberally  paid  services  in  the  world  talk  of  their 
hardships  and  privations.  The  richest  country  i» 
the  world  cannot  afford  to  entertain  the  demands 
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of  people  who  feel  under  no  obligation  to  relate 
lhem  either  to  the  capacity  of  the  country  that 
employs  them  or  to  its  other  needs  of  a  genuine 
and  crying  nature.  In  this  country  the  lowest  ranks 
of  the  services  have  been  paid  less  than  a  living 
»vage  and  they  are  the  hardest  hit  by  a  rise  in  prices 
and  other  adversities.  Till  their  condition  is 
materially  improved— and  it  will  take  long  years— 
the  guardians  of  the  public  purse  ought  to  be  deaf 
to  such  recommendations  as  are  made  in  the 
Report." 

Will  all  this  be  a  cry  in  the  wilderness  ?  Is  there 
none  so  humble  as  to  agitate  on  this  question, 
especially  of  the  leaders  at  the  top?  And,  forsooth, 
all  these  increased  emoluments  are  to  be  made 
statutory  !  Despair  takes  hold  when  cne  sees  that 
while  attention  is  sidetracked  to  Reforms— of  course, 
inevitable  and  necessary—we  are  losing  ground  cn 
other  vital  points. 


CURRENCY  FALLACIES. 

(Cotttribute'/  ) 
The  storing  of  silver  in  the  form  of  half-mpees  and 
guarter-rnpees  by  poor  Indian  women   may  not  be  u 
atroug    objection  against  there  being  replaced  by 
xuckel  coins  and  to  make  much  of  it  may  be  taking 
a  little  exaggerated  view  of  the  matter  as  yonr  con- 
temporary, the  Servant  of  India,  points  ont  bat  the 
arguments  and  propositions  he  has  advanced  in  his 
*fine  of  Angnst  7th  to  defend  his  strictures    of  July 
lath  and  expose  'the  quagmire  of  fallacious  reason- 
log '  into  which  you  have  fallen   in  your  reply  to 
them  (Aognst  3rd),  evince  a  good  deal  of  hopeless 
confusion  of  thought).    It  is  intended  in  this  article 
to  examine  the  crucial  points   on  which  your  con- 
temporary has  taken  his  stand.    He  says,  '«  these 
coins  (i.  e.  fonr-anna  and  eight-anna  pieces)  being 
fractional  and  tokeu  coins,  their  intrinsic  value  must 
always  be  much  smaller  than  their  nominal  value." 
Again,  «  the  valuable  information  furnished  by  onr 
contemporary  (meaning  yourself)  that  the  half-rupee 
18  exactly  half  of  the  rupee  and  that  the  quarter  rupee 
18  half  of  the  half-rupee  in  weight,  is  certainly  no 
answer  to  our  contention  that,  as  a  token  and  divi- 
sionary coin,  the  half-rupee  cannot  contain  in  bullion 
value  anything  more  than  half  or   two-thirds  of  its 
face  value  &c."    In  the  first  place,  it  was  to  the 
weight  of  silver  in  these  coins  that  yon  referred, 
and  not  their  total  weight,  for  it  is  possible  to  have 
these  token  coins  of  the  same  total  weight  as  at, 
present  but  with  different  proportions  of  silver  and  I 
alloy  than  are  obtained  in  the  rupee.    Now,  is  the 
value  of  the  rupee  adjusted  to  the  conditions  of  the  I 
bullion  market  or  not  ?    If  it  is,  it  means  that  the  j 
bollion  value  of  the  rupee  and  hence  of  the  eight- 
anna  and  fonr-anna  pieces  is  at  least  appoximat\ly  ' 
eqnal  to  their  face  value  and  therefore,  the  proposi-  j 
tsons,  "their  intrinsic  value  must  always  be  much  I 
tsmallertban  their  nominal  valne"  and  the  one  follow- 
ing cannot  be  true,  and  the  4  valuable  information  '  as  ' 
to  the  contents  of  diver  furnished  by  yon  is,  we  think,  | 
tbe  right  answer  to  yonr  contemporary's  contention 
uislsss  he  means  something  quite  different  from  what 


he  says.  If  the  rupee  is  not  so  "adjusted,  it  is  not 
a  token  coin  according  to  your  contemporary's  own 
dictum,  "it  is  precisely  because  the  rupee  is  a  token 
coin  that  Government  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
manipulation  of  its  value  &?,  "  and  therefore  his 
insistence  that  the  rnpee  is  a  token  coin  becomes 
inconsistent.  There  is  no  way  to  escape  from  the 
dilemma.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  intrinsic 
value  of  these  coins  eveu  exceeding  their  face  value, 
tor  a  time,  if  the  snpply  of  silver  in  the  market 
becomes  scarce  as  compared  with  the  demand.  One 
wonders  how  this  simple  thing  did  not  strike  your 
contemporary. 

Indeed,   it  seems  that   along  with    the  Fowler 
Committee,    whose    report    he    quotes,   he  has 
forgotten  completely  that  there    is  such  a  thing 
as  a  bullion  market  which  also  governs  the  value  of 
coins,  including  of  course  tokens,  and  much  more  so 
than  the  artificial  restriction  of  their  quantity  in 
circulation.     For  instance,    with    regard  to  these 
tokens  the  Committee  say,  «  the  essential  factor  io 
maintaining  these  tokens  at    their  representative 
nominal  value  is  not   the  statutory  limit  on  the 
amount  for  which  they  are  a  legal  tender  in  one  pay-- 
rnent,  but  the  limitation  of  their  total  issue.  Provid- 
ed  the  latter  restriction  is  adequate,  there  is  no 
essential  reason  why  there  need  be  any  limit  on  the 
amount  for  which  tokens  are  a  tender  by  law.    It  is 
principally  to  restriction  of  the  total  issue  of  silver 
coinage  in  the  United  Kingdom  that  we  attribute  the 
fact  that  20  silver  shillings  (intrinsically  worth  at 
present  about  8sh.   6d.)  pass  current  and  are  freely 
received,  for  all  purposes  of  internal  currency  &e.'r 
And  here  is  your  contemporary's  commentary  on  itt 
"  The  Committee  thus  considered  the  limit  in  the  case 
of  the  rupee  as  superfluous  and  trusted  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  supply  to  keep  its  value  at  a  fixed  high 
level."    Firstly,  while  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
causal  relation  between  the  acceptance  of  a  debased 
or  overvalued  token  coin  and  the  statutory  limit  for 
which  it  is  a  legal  tender,  one  fails  to  see  a  similar 
connection  between  the  latter  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  token  at  its  «  representative  nominal  value.' 
The  value  can  only  be  dependent  on  two  factors,  (1) 
the  limitation  of  their  total  issue,  a  factor  which  the 
Committee  have  taken  into  account  and  which,  by 
influencing  the  demand  for  tokens,  governs  their  value 
as  a  convenient  medium  of  exchange — and  this  is 
true  even  of  intrinsically  valueless  paper-money  and 
(2)  the  snpply  and  demand  conditions  of  the  bullion 
market  which  affect  their  intrinsic  value  as  metals. 

Now  it  requires  no  sound  knowledge  of  currency  to 
see  that  the  latter  factor  is  by  for  the  most  import- 
ant of.the  two.  Do  the  members  of  the  Committee 
and  your  contemporary  with  them  really  believe 
that  the  British  public  would  accept  to  any  amount 
shillings  at  their  /ace  value  whose  intrinsic  value  is 
so  low  as  they  point  out  ?  Supposing,  for  the  sake 
of  argument,  that  silver  snpply  becomes  as  plentiful 
as  sand  wouldyour  contemporary  thiuk  it  '  superfluous' 
to  have  a  limit  on  the  legal  tender  of  the  rupee  pro- 
vided its  amount  in  circulation  is  restricted  ?  Will 
he  himself,  under  the  circumstances,  be  willing  to  be 
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aid  in  rupee  to  any  amount  in  return  for  his  services  ? 
)r  better  still,  will  he  receive  stones  or  scraps  of 
(>aper  in  payment  of  his  salary  if  they  are  authorised 
ind  convenient  means  of  exchange  merely  because 
I  heir  total  issue  in  circulation  is  restricted?  We 
venture  to  doubt  if  he  will  accept  them  in  any"^quan- 
ity  however  small.    The  thing  is  that  the  Fowler 
committee — and  your  contemporary  has  been  misled 
spy  their  apparently    authoritative    findings — have 
exaggerated  the  importance  of  the  first  factor  rather 
;oo  much,  in  fact,  they  have  altogether  overlook  :d 
■the  part  played  by  the  bullion  market  in  '  maintain- 
ng  these  tokens  at   their  representative  nominal 
ralue  '.    After  a  certain  limit  if  the  market  condi- 
ions  happen  to  affect  their  intrinsic  value  adversely, 
:30  artificial  regulation  of  their  supply    or  cutting 
jjlown  of  their  amount    in  circulation  whatsoever 
would  be  able  to  keep  their  value  at  the  'fixed  high 
level '.    Intrinsic  value  is  the  essential  psychological 
pasis  for  the  acceptance  of  any  currency,  an  axiom 
which  has  found  abundant  proofs  in  economic  history. 
'If  the  debased  shilling  is  accepted  in  England  at 
its  face  value  it  is  not  so  much  because  its  face  value 
coincides  or  almost  coincides  with  its  intrinsic  value 
due  to  a  restriction  of  its  supply  in  circulation  but 
being  legal  tender  to  a  limited  extent  it  is  offered 
only  in  very  small  amounts  in  any  one  payment. 
And  when  a  coin  is  accepted  only  for  a  small  amount 
it  simply  means  that  its  face  value  far  from  equals 
its  bullion  value. 

It    is    precisely    because  the   rupee   in  India 
is  full  legal    tender  and  not  a   token  coin  that 
our  Government  are  anxious  to  manipulate  its  value 
in  sympathy  with  the  bullion  market  as  you  have 
pointed  out.    In  this  connection,  your  contemporary 
has  been  a  victim  of  rather  an  interesting  confusion 
of  thought.    In  a  sentence  already  quoted  abo  ve  he 
<says  that  Government  concern:  themselves  with  the 
manipulation  of  the  value  of  the  rupee  beecause  it  is 
a  token  coin.    Now  from  a  strictly  scientific  stand- 
point, coins  can  be  divided  into  two  classes,  (U  those 
which  are  fall  legal  tender  generally  called  standard 
.and  (2)  those  which  are  not  so,  known  as  tokens. 
'  To  keep  the  first  in  circulation  and  away  from  the 
melting  pot  and  render    them  acceptable  to  any 
.amount,  their  face  or  nominal  value  must  be  made  to 
coincide  as  far  as  possible  with  their  bullion  or  in- 
trinsic value  by  working  it  up  and  down  respectively 
in  sympathy  with  the  bullion  market.    To  make  the 
second  acceptable,  when  they  are    overvalued  their 
quantity  in  circulation  must  be  restricted  and  a  limit 
put  to  their  legal  tender:  where  they  are  undervalued 
.only  the  first  remedy  is  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
circulation.  Their  under  or  over-valuation  is  purely 
a  matter  of  accident  conditioned  by  the  rise  and  fall 
respectively  in  the  value  of  silver  though  more  often 
-than  not  they  are  overvalued  and  hence  a  limit  has 
(  to  be  put  to  their  legal  tender.    From  this  it  would 
be  clear  that  your  contemporary  has  couEused  the 
process  of  manipulation  of  the  value  of  standard  coins 
by  adjusting  it  with  .their  bullion   value,  a  process 
_you  had  referred  to  in  your  discussion  of  the  matter 
above  mentioned;  with  that  adopted  iu  the  case  of 


token  coins  viz.,  restriction  of  the  amount  in  circula- 
tion, and  has  attempted  to  take  refuge  in  a  somewhat 
broad  phrase  e.  g.  manipulation  of  value.  Your 
contemporary  certainly  betrays  an  ignorance  of  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  currency  if  he  means, 
and  he  does  so  by  implication,  that  the  standard 
or  the  full  legal  tender  coin  does  not  require  any 
manipulation  of  its  value.  The  manipulation  is  far 
more  essential  in  the  case  of  standard  coins  than  to- 
kens because  of  their  full  legal  tender. 

The  exchange  value  of  the  full  legal  tender  rupee 
has  been  raised  in  consonance  with  its  bullion  value 
in  the  world's  market  and  there  has  been  no  cutting 
down  of  its  supply  in  circulation  at  home  to  keep  it 
from  being  melted  because  of  its  undervaluation,  as  if 
it  were  a  token.    On  the  other  hand,  the  recent  enor- 
mous coinage  of  rupees  while  silver  was  rapidly  rising 
in  value  distinctly  shows,  even  according  to  your  con- 
temporary's own  argument,  that  the  rupee  is  not 
meant  to  be  a  token  coin.    Indeed,  it  seems  that  your 
contemporary  has  failed  entirely  to  grasp  the  point 
you  were  driving  at  viz.  that  the  rupee  being  full  le- 
gal tender  (i.  e.  not  a  token  coin)     Government  had 
to  adjust 'its  face  value  to  the  conditions  of  the  silver 
market  which  is  not  necessary  in  the  case  of  tokens  ; 
otherwise,  he  would  not  have  given  vent  to  the  follow- 
ing :  "  as  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  it  is  a  standard  or 
a  token  coin,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  a  Govern- 
ment can  allow  it  to  fall  far  or  even  a  little  behind  its 
metallic  value,  unless  it  were  in  a  charitable  mood 
and  wanted  to  give  people  coins  at  a  cheaper  price 
than  it  had  paid  to  mint  them.  "    In  the  first  place 
the  question  pertaining  to  your  argument  was  not  one 
of  not  allowing  the  face  value  of  a  coin  to  fall  behind 
its  metallic  value  ;  it  was  one  of  general  adjustment 
whether  it  was  of  not  allowing  it  to  fall  behind  or  go- 
ahead-  of  its  metallic  value,   though  in  this  case  it 
happened  to  be  the  former.    Again,  the  above  remark 
of  your  contemporary  applies  only  to  coins  newly 
minted  in  which  case,  of  course,  no  Government  would 
give  people  coins  for  less  than  what  it  cost  to  mint 
them,  but  there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  the 
price    oE   silver  should  not  rise  beyond  what  the 
Government  had  to  pay  for  it.   In  such  a  case,  the 
Government  may  safely  allow  the  value  of  a  token 
coin  to  fall  behind  its  metallic  value  if  they  have  no 
intention  of  minting  any  further  amount  for  circula- 
tion. 

Lastly,  your  contemporary  argues  that  if  there  is  a 
tendency  among  people  to  part  with  the  nickel  two- 
anna  piece  rather  than  with  the  silver  one,  it  means 
that  the  former  goes  readily  into  general  circulation 
and  the  fact,  in  your  contemporay 's  opinion,  speaks 
volumes  in  its  favour.  Yes,  he  may  be  right  so  Ear  as  ease 
of  circulation  and  economy  in  the  use  oE  silver  is  con- 
cerned but  you  had  discussed  the  question  solely  from 
the  point  of  view — and  in  our  opinion  the  most  signi- 
ficant point  of  view  at  present — ot  tampering  with 
currency  or  debasing  its  metallic  contents.  The 
ready  willingness  to  part  with  the  nickel  rather  than 
with  the  silver  coin  shows  that  the  former  is  much 
less  valued  by  the  public  aud  the  result  is  a  deteriora- 
tion in  the  purchasing  power  of  such  coins  with  the 
consequent  rise  in  prices  which  have  gone  up  very 
high  already. 
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»  Secretaries. 


The  Bbandarkar  Oriental  Research  Institute  after  consulting 
prominent  Oriental  Scholars  all  over  India,  decided  to  hold 
at  Poona  in  November  next  a  Conference  of  the  Orientalists 
in  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon.  A  representative  Committee 
was  appointed  for  the  purpose  consisting  of  the  following 
members : — 

1.  V.  K.  Eajwade,  M.  A.,  (Poona) 

2.  S.  K.  Belvalkar,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  (Poona) 

3.  V.  S.  Ghate,  M.  A.  D.  Litt.,  (Bombay) 
K.  G.  Joshi,  B.  A.,  (Poona) 
R.  D.  Ranade,  M.  A.,  (Poona) 
N.  G.  Sardesai,  L.  M.  S.,  (Poona) 
R.  ZimmermanD,  Ph.  D.,  (Bombay). 
V.  S.  Sukthankar,  Ph.  D.  (Poona) 
A.  B.  Dhruva,  M.  A.  LL.  B.,  (Ahmadabad) 
A  representative  of  the  Bombay  Branch  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society,  (Bombay) 
D.  R.  Bbandarkar,  M.  A.,  (Calcutta) 

M.  Hiriyanna,  M.  A.,  (Mysore) 
Haraprasad  Sastri,  M.  A,  Ph  D,  (Calcutta) 
Ganganath  Jha,  M.  A.  D.  Litt.,  (Benares) 
D.  V.  Potdar,  B.  A.,  (Poona) 
V.  P.  Vaidya,  B.  A.,  J.  P.,  Bar-at-Law,  (Bombay) 
D.  D.  Kapadia,  M.  A.,  B.  Sc.,  (Poona) 
N.  D.  Minccher-Homji,  B.  A.,  (Poona) 
P.  D.  Gune,  M.  A.,  Ph.  D.,  (Poona) 
R.  D.  Karmarkar,  M.  A.,  (Pooaa) 
N.  B.  Utgikar,  M.  A.,  (Poona) 

The  Committee  has  issued  letters  stating  the  aima  and 
objects  of  the  Conference,  and  inviting  scholars  and  managers 
of  Institutions  to  personally  attend  the  Conference  or  se  nd 
papers  and  appoint  delegates.  The  list  of  subjects  to  be 
dealt  with,  is  as  under  :-— 

(1)  Sankrit  Language  and  Literature 

(2)  Avesta  in  its  relation  to  Sanskrit 

(3)  Pali 

(4)  Jain  and  other  Prakrits 

(5)  Philology  of  Indian  Languages,  ancient  and  Modern 

(6)  Modern  Languages  and  Literature  in  their  oldest  phase 

(7)  Archaeology,  Epigraphy,  Numismatics,  and  Ancient 

Art 

(8)  History  (Ancient),  Geography,  and  Chronology 

(9)  Technical  Sciences  (e.  g.  Ancient  Medicine,  Music,  &.c.) 

(10)  Ethnology  and  Folk-lore 

(11)  Persian  and  Arabic 

(12)  Genera] : — (a)  Present  position  of  the  academical  study 

of  Sanskrit  and  allied  language,  (e.  g.  in  Universities, 
Sanskrit  Colleges,  patbashalas.  &c.) 
(by  Old  Shastric  Learning 
(c)  A  Uniform  Transliteration  System. 
In  order  to  enlist  sympathy  from  the  different  provinces, 
the  following  organisers  for  the  different  provinces  have  been 
nominated. 

Bombay: — The  whole  working  committee  of  the  Conference. 
Bengal  :— (1)  Sir  Asutosh   Mukerji,  (2)  Dr.  A.  A.  Suhra 

wardy,(3)  Dr.  Satishchandra  Vidyabhushan,  and- 

(4)  Prof.  D.  R.  Bbandarkar. 
United  Provinces  :— (1)  Dr.  Ganganath  Jha,  (2)  Dr  T.  K. 

Laddu,  (3)  Pandit  Gopinath  Kaviraj,  and  (4)  a 

Persian  and  Arabic  Scholar  to  be  coopted  by 

the  three. 

Madras :— (1)  Prof.  Kuppuswami  Sbastri,  (2)  A.  Mahadev- 
shastri,  Esq.,  (3)  H.  Krishnashastri,Esq.,  and  (4) 
a  Persian  and  Arabic  Scholar  to  be  coopted. 


Mysorye  :— (1)  Prof.  Hiriyanna,  (2)  C.  R.  Reddy,  Esq.,  ani 
(3)  a  Persian  and  Arabic  Scholar  to  be  coopted. 

Bihar: — (1)  K.  P.  Jayaswal,  Esq.,  (2)  Haranandan  Pandya 
Esq.,  and  (3)  K.  N.  Dixit.  Esq., 

Punjab :— (1)  Principal  Woolner,  (2)  M.  Mahomed  Sbafi,  Esq. 

Indore  :— (l)Prof.  Ghate,  (2)  Dr.  V.  A.  Sukthankar. 

Hyderabad  (Dn.) :—  (1)  G.  Yazdani.  Esq.,'(2)  A.  Hydari,  Esq* 

Aligarh  : — Dr.  Zia-nd-din. 

Ajmere  : — Gaurishankar  H.  Ojha,  Esq.,  (2)  Harabilas  Sarda, 
Esq. 

Benares  University  : — The  Professor  of  Sanskrit  at  the 
University. 

Ceylon:— The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Ceylon  Branch  of  the 

Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
Bnrma  : — Taw  Sein  Ko.  Esq.,  Superintendent,  Archaeolo- 
gical Department. 

Individual  invitations  have  been  sent  to  about  600  scholars- 
and  institutions,  and  good  response  has  been  received  thus 
far.  It  is  likely  that  owing  to  some  reason  or  other,  some 
scholars  and  Managers  of  Oriental  Institutions  might  not. 
have  received  a  formal  invitation  for  papers,  attendance  and 
delegation.  They  are  requested  to  look  upon  this  as  a  froma! 
invitation  and  to  write  to  the  Secretaries. 

The  dates  of  the  Conference  as  now  finally  settled  are  the 
5th,  6th  and  7th  of  November  1919.  His  Excellency  Sir 
George  Lloyd  has  kindly  consented  to  become  the  Patron 
of  the  Conference  and  to  open  its  session  on  the  5th  of 
November,  Sir  R.  G.  Bhandarkar  has  been  elected  President. 
The  nomination  of  Vice- Patrons  and  Vice-President  will  soon 
take  place. 

It  has  been  decided  to  arrange,  free  of  charge,  for  the 
boarding  and  lodging  accommodation  of  those  who  would 
attend  the  Conference.  These  arrangements  will  be  made  ae 
near  the  Bhandarkar  Institute  as  possible.  The  delegates' 
fee  is  Rs.  5  only. 

The  Minimum  total  expenditure  on  all  accounts  including 
the  cost  of  publication  of  the  proceedings  and  the  papers 
read,  is  expected  to  come  up  to  Rs.  8,000.  The  Imperial  and 
Provincial  Governments  of  India  and  the  States  have  been 
approached  for  rendering  pecuniary  help.  It  is  hoped  that 
they  would  respond  to  the  appeal  made  to  them.  All  lovers 
of  learning  are  also  requested  to  help  the  cause  by  contri- 
buting towards  the  expenses  of  the  Conference.  The  different 
Government  and  States  have  also  been  requested  to  giv  3  to 
the  scholars  in  their  employ  facilities  like  leave  to  attend  the 
Conference,  travelling  expenses  etc. 

It  is  proposed  to  hold,  along  with  the  Conference,  an 
exhibition  of  rare  coins,  copper-plates,  illuminated  manu- 
scripts etc.  Governments,  States  and  Institutions  have  been 
requested  to  lend  exhibits.  The  help  of  the  Archaeological 
department  is  specially  solicited  in  this  matter  and  it  is 
hoped  that  it  will  readily  give  it. 

P.  D.  Gunb 
R.  D.  Kakmrkab 
N.  B.  Utgikab 
Son.  Secretaries. 
First  Oriental  Conference,  Poona. 


A  HINDU  WIDOW  RE-MARRIAGE. 


The  re-marriage  of  Bai  Babu,  of  Nagar  Brahmin  commu- 
nity, the  widowed  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Chotalal  Jaikisun, 
with  Mr,  Ramji  Murarji  was  celebrated  on  Thursday  the  7th 
August  1919  at  3  p.  m.  at  the  premises  occupied  by  Mr. 
Narayandas  Mathuradas  at  Tardev.  Among  these  present 
to  witness  the  marriage  were  Mr.  A.  S.  Wagh,  the  Superin 
tendent  of  the  Widows'  Home,  Mr.  Hiralal,  Mr.  Anandrao 
Mr.  Narayandas  Mathuradas,  Dr.  G.  T.  Shabf  Bai  Kasturibai 
and  Bai  Moti. 
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THE  BURMA  BHRATRI  SABHA,  MANDALAY. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer, 

Sir, 

All  well  wishers  of  the  Hindu  Community  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  a  social  organisation,  by  the  name  of  the  Burma 
Bhratri  Sabha,  (Brother's  Federation),  has  been  established 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Hindus  in  Burma.  The  object  of 
this  Society  is  to  elevate  the  physical,  social  and  spiritual 
condition  of  the  Hindus  throughout  Burma.  The  primary 
step  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Sabha  will  be  in  respect  of  that 
particular  section  of  the  Hindu  community,  having  matrimo- 
nial relations  with  the  Non-Hindu  residents  of  Burma,  and 
also  of  children  begotten  from  such  relations.  It  will  be  the 
special  function  of  this  Sabha  to  take  up  the  charge  of  the 
education  of  such  children.  Educational  institutions  will  be 
opened  for  this  purpose,  with  special  provisions  for  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  and  needy.  The  establishment  of  an  orphan- 
age to  shelter  the  orphan  ani  the  deserted  Hindu  children 
is  also  under  contemplation  and  will  very  shortly  be  taken 
in  hand. 

Provisions  will  be  made  for  securing  facilities  and  opportu- 
nities of  general  advancement,  and  for  obviating  all  social 
disadvantages  standing  in  the  way  of  children  referred  to 
above.  Arrangements  will  also  be  made  for  having  all  the 
ceremoaies  (Sanskaras)  of  such  children  conducted  according 
to  the  Vedic  rites. 

The  Sabha  will  engage  regular  preachers  in  order  to  preach 
its  propaganda,  and  thus  bind  together  the  Hindus  of  Burma 
with  ties  of  mutual  love  and  fraternal  feeling. 

That  this  programme  is  very  ambitions  and  that  the  work 
is  a  pressing  need  of  the  hour  can  hardly  be  questioned  by 
any  one  who  cares  to  bestow  the  least  thought  on  the  present 
degeneration  of  the  Hindus  in  Burma.  All  Hindu  brethren 
are  therefore  requested  to  kindly  associate  themselves  with 
the  Sabha  and  encourage  it  by  all  possible  means. 

This  society  will  be  registered  under  the  Joint  Stock  Com. 
pany's  Act  of  the  Indian  Government. 

The  following  office  bearers  have  been  elected  for  the 
current  year  : — 

1.  Mr.  Sohan  Singh.    Station  Master,  Meiktila. 

President 

2.  Mr.  Ramswaroop,  Contractor,  Rangoon, 

Vice-President, 

3.  Mr.  Wasti  Ram,  Contractor  &  Paddy  Trader, 

Moksogyon,  Vice-President. 

4.  Lakshman  Dass,  Second  Master    D.A.V.  School, 

Mandalay,  Secretary. 

5.  Mr.  Seva  Ram,  Store-keeper,  Burma  Railway/Fhazi, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

6.  Mr.  Ram  Lall,  Commission  Agent,  Mandalay, 

Treasurer. 

7.  Mr.  Radha  Krishen,  contractor,  Yen,  Auditor. 
Nearly  three  thousand  rupees    were   subscribed  on  the 

spot  for  initial  expenditure  on  the  very  day  of  the  inception 
of  the  Sabha.  Fortunately  we  have  received  the  patronage 
of  Shri  Pundit  Poorna  Nandjee;  Head  Missionary  of  the 
Arya  Pratinidhi  Sabha,  Punjab  who  has  very  kindly  under- 
taken to  carry  the  message  of  the  Sabha  far  and  wide.  He 
will  tour  all  over  Burma  and  preach  the  gospel  of  love  and 
fraternity,  which  we  hope,  will  be  welcomed  with  warm 
appreciation. 

All  contributio  ns,  however  small,  will  be  thankfully  re- 
ceived and  receipts  ssned  by  the  learned  Pundiljee  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Sabha. 


Beware  !  Brethren  !  lest  we  allow  lakhs  of  Hindus  to  leave 
the  sacred  fold  of  Hinduism  through  our  indifference  or 
sloth. 

All  remittances  and  correspondence  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  at  the  following  address. 

LAKSHMAN  DASS, 
Secretary. 
The  Burma  Bhratri  Sabha,  Mandalay. 

DISEASE  AND  MARRIAGE. 

The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer, 
Dear  Sir, 

lam  much  satisfied  to  read  your  note  on  "  Disease  and  Mar- 
riage'' wherein  you  have  boldly  expressed  your  views,  in 
favour  of  divorce,  in  certain  venereal  cases.  When  these 
oases  have  called  forth  your  genuine  sympathy,  to  root  out 
the  evil,  allow  me  to  draw  your  attention  to  other  case3 
where  the  need  is  equally  pertinent.  I  have  seen  with  my 
own  eyes,  many  cases,  in  the  midst  of  our  higher  society, 
where  the  young  innocent  girls  have  been  forced  either  to  com- 
mit suicide  or  to  live  prostitutes,  on  account  of  their  being 
married  to  unfit,  defective  men  (cunads).  Let  me  frankly  tell 
yoUj  that  I  have  seen  many  cases  at  Poona,  Baroda  and  at 
other  towns.  It  grieves  me  the  more  that  nobody  has  yet 
taken  any  steps  to  stop  this  evil. 

These  are  facts,  which  the  society  tolerates  without  any 
blnsb.  Such  marriages  create  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  in  the 
Society.  It  is  through  such  victims  that  wicked  men  work 
mischief.  I  pity  these  girls  for  their  being  denied  their  very 
birth-right  of  being  virtuous.  I  am  quite  sure  that  these 
will  win  your  genuine  sympathy  and  attention  for  rooting  out 
this  evil.  The  sight  of  these  girls,  nihkes  me  look  upon  the 
institution  of  divorce,  not  an  ugly  one  but  a  means  to  purify 
the  society  and  force  the  people  to  stop  such  ugly  unnatural 
marriages.  Besides  this,  the  institution  will  Berve  as  a  terror 
and  a  check  to  old  unfit  men  against  entrapping  and  betraying 
young  innocent  girls.  In  short  the  very  existence  of  this  law 
will  do  more  good  than  its  actual  working. 
Grant  Road, 

11-8-1919.  Karkark  K.  G. 

KARMA  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM. 
The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer. 

Sir, 

In  response  to  tho  query  of  Mr.  Williams  in  your  issue  of 
August  3,  I  have  great  pleasure  in  referring  him  to  the  Yoga- 
Vasishtha-Maha-Ramayana  of  Vahniki,  especially  Cantos  IV 
to  IX  of  the  Mumuksha-vyavahara-prakaranam. 

The  particular  slokas  quoted  by  me  are:  iv (18);  v  (10,  11); 
vi(l,  2,  4);ix(23). 

I  take  the  responsibility  for  the  translation. 

Aske  (Ganjam),  Kopargam  Ramamtjrti. 

7-8-1919. 

The  Dnyanodaya  on  Secondary  Education  : — 
Our  contemporary  of  the  Dnyanodaya  commenting  on 
our  article  the  week  before  last  says  that,  while  it  has 
utmost  sympathy  with  the  movement  towards  res- 
ponsible Government,  in  its  opinion  there  may  be 
more  reasons  for  retaining  secondary  education  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretariat — for  that  is  what  it 
comes  to — than  we  imagine.  We  put  a  simple  issue 
to  our  contemporary.  Secondary  education  is  noto- 
riously the  weakest  spot  in  our  educational  system. 
It  hampers  university  education,  it  retards  primary 
education.  We  submit  that  those  who  have  mis- 
managed it  so  badly  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do 
so  any  longer.  The  Minister  may  equally  fail,  but 
let  us  as  least  give  him  a  chance.  We  shall  not  be 
worse,  we  may  be  better  off  in  respect  of  this  branch 
of  education. 
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The  Inter-Caste  Marriage  Bill  in  Parliament  :  A 

Reuter's  telegram  of  the  7th  instant  says  that  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Montagu  emphasised  that 
the  Government  of  India  was  not  responsible  for 
Mr.  Patel's  Marriage  Bill  and  was  in  no  way 
committed  to  support  it,  but,  as  it  had  received  a 
certain  amount  of  support  from  unofficial  members, 
the  Government  of  India  had  taken  steps  to 
obtain  the  full  opinion  of  the  Hindu  community 
before  the  Bill  was  proceeded  with.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  must  make  up  its  opinion  about  the 
Bill.  II  ever  it  came  up  for  sanction  or  veto  the 
Bill  would  be  treated  as  a  private  member's  unofficial 
bill.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  occasion 
there  was  for  the  Secretary  of  State  to  disclaim 
Government  responsibility  for  the  Bill. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Wanted: — An  accomplished  and  educated  widow 
of  any  Caste  to  marry  a  Brahmin  widower  in  decent 
position.  For  other  particulars  please  apply  to  X 
C/o  The  Indian  Social  Reformer,  Bombay. 

THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

Rates  of  Inland  subscription  inclusive  of  postage 
In  advance.  In  arrears, 

Per  annum   Rs.    5 — 0 — 0.     Rs.  6—0—0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eight 
shillings  (  Rs.  6). 

Single  copies  of  the  current  year  can  be  had  at  4 
annas  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 


Empire  Hindu  Hotel 

Opposite  Victoria  Terminus 
Bombay. 

(  Central  Situation  ) 
Strictly  Vegetarian 
Charges  Moderate 
Filted  with 
Electric  Lift,  Fans  and  Lights. 

Telegrams :  j     Telephone  i 

"  Food,"  Bombay.     j  2789. 

|22  6-19. 

Saffron?      Saffron??       Saffron  ??? 

If  you  wish  to  bay  genuinely  pure  and  best  Saffron  it  is 
SUN 


SHORTHAND. 

Like  Other  Arts  and  Sciences,  Shorthand  is  subject  to  the 
Law  of  Progress.  Based  on  greatly  improved  scientific  and 
analogical  principles,  the  Sloan-Duployan  system 
(contained  in  a  compass  of  12  lessons  )  saves  a  year's  laborion 
study,  ensuring  highest  efficiency  and  speediest  results. 
Shorthand  is  the  open-door  to  many  well-paid  positions-  at 
any  rate  it  will  mean  advancement  for  you.  Expert  Individual 
or  Postal  Instructions  for  a  fixed  fee,  payable  in  easy  monthly 
instalments.  Speed  Classes  Conducted.  Specialised  Train- 
ing Guaranteed.  Enclose  stamp  for  booklet,  etc. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 
Q.  P.  O.  Box  No.  424,  Bombay. 

Dependable  Business  Typewriter. 

The  National  Standard  Portable  No.  3  is  the 

simplest  and  most  efficient  typewriter  suitable  for  business, 
professional  or  home  work,  travellers  and  invalids.  At  one- 
half  the  regular  price,  it  embodies  all  the  features  found  on 
any  standard  model,  and  is  warranted  the  equal  in  quality  of 
the  best  typewriter  invented.  It  has  unlimited  speed,  and  is 
more  nearly  noiseless  than  most  typewriters.  Price  (including 
an  Improved  Two-piece  Travelling  Case  with  Lock  and  Key): 
Es.  190,  F.  O.  R.  anywhere.  Concession  to  traders  and 
buyers  of  three  machines.    Send  your  order  for  one  to-day. 

WRITING  MACHINE  &  EQUIPMENT  Co., 
20-4-19.  Post  Box  No-  424,  Bombay. 

HYPNOTISM 

PERSONAL  MAGNETISM, 
WILL  POWER. 
NERVE  FORCE- 

Call  what  you  will— 

Is  the  intangible  power  that  controls  human  des- 
tiny. It  is  the  key  to  all  business  and  social  success. 
This  power  is  no  special  gift  of  any  one.  It  is  latent 
in  every  one.  We  help  you  how  to  display  it.  By  our 
system,  you  can  learn  in  a  few  days  at  your  own  home 
and  not  only  achieve  success  yourself,  but  you  can 
influence  the  mind,  health  and  actions  of  others  to  a 
remarkable.   

Write  immediately  for  our  free  booket-The  Pride  of  India. 

THE  LATENT  LIGHT  CULTURE, 

T1NNEVELLY,  S.  INDIA^ 

Batliwala's  Genuine  Quinine  Tablets  gr.  leach 
bottle  of  100. 

Batliwala's  Genuine  Quinine  Tablets  gr.  2  each 
bottle  of  100. 

Batliwala*!S  Ague  Mixture  of  Fever,  Malaria,  In- 
fluenza etc. 

Batliwa'a's  Ague  Pills  for  Malaria,  tfever,  In 
ftuenza  etc. 

Batliwala's  Tonic  pills  for  pale  people  &  nervous 
breaks  down. 

Batliwala'g  Tooth  Powder  of   Preserving  Teeth 
Batliwala's  Ringworm    ointment   for  Ringworm 
Dhobi  Itch  etc. 

May  be  had  from  all  dealers  in  medicines  or  from 
Dr.  H.  L.  Batllwala  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
No.  12,  Worli,  18,  Bombay. 
Tklegr 4PHI0  Address  :— "  Doctor  Batllwala  Dadar 


SAFFRON 


BRAND 


ONLY 

It  has  been  largely  used  by  Jain  Temples,  Maharajas 
Dnrbars,  Hakims  and  Vaidyas  all  over  the  country  for  the 
St  75  year  and  is  well  knewn  for  its  purity  and  genuiness. 

S.  NAEAEN  &  Co., 
17-7-18  21,  Hummum  Street,  Fort  Bombay. 


THE  BOMBAY  CENTRAL  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE BANK. 

HEAL  OFFICE  :— Apollo  Street,  St.,  Bombay. 
DIRECTORS! — The  Hon.  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currimbhoy 
(Chairman ),  Sir  Vithaldas  D.  Thackersey,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lalubhai  Samaldas,  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  the  Hon.  Mr.  O,  V. 
Mehta,  the  Chief  of  Ichalkaranji,  G.K.  Devadhar,Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Sir  P.  D.  Pattani,  the  Raja  Saheb  of  Malegaon. 
Share  Capital  (fully  paid  )   Rs.  7,00,000 

1  Deposits  fixed  for  one  year  and  shorter  or  longer  perioi.% 
are  accepted.  Rates  and  other  particulars  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  under  signed. 

2  The  Bank  finances  only  registered  Co-operative  Soaietias 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  on  the  recommendation  of  tha 
Registrar,  Co-operative  Societies,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3.  Accounts  are  audited  half-yearly  by  a  special  Gov- 
ernment Auditor,  and  quarterly  statements  of  financial  posi- 
tion are  published  in  the  ''Bombay  Government  Gazettea." 
20-5-17.         VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA,  Manager. 
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1  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest— I  will  not  equivocate— —I  will  no' 


excuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch — —And  I  will  be  heard.1' 


William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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NOTES. 


The  Madras  Social  Service  League.  The  report 
of  the  Madras  Social  Service  League  for  last  year  is 
instructive.  The  League,  under  the  chairmanship, 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  T,  V.  Seshagiri  Iyer,  has 
mapped  out  for  itself  a  systematic  programme 
with  which  it  is  making  good  progress.  The 
most  important  part  of  its  work  is  that  for  improving 
the  parcheries  or  the  locations  inhabited  by  the  de- 
pressed  classes.  The  report  prints  as  an  appendix 
an  important  address  delivered  by  its  President  in 
which  he  has  dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  poor  in 
Madras  in  a  practical  and  statesmanlike  spirit.  He 
points  out  the  legal  and  social  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  solving  the  several  questions  affecting  the 
poor  of  Madras,  and  suggests  remedies.  We  hope 
to  refer  at  more  length  to  the  work  of  the  Madras 
Social  Service  League.  We  note  with  pleasure  that 
the  workers  include  all  castes  and  creeds.  This,  as 
we  have  repeatedly  said,  is  the  kind  of  service  which 
can  really  help  us  in  the  task  of  nation-building. 

The  Late  Rao  Bahadur  Viresalingam  Pantulu: 
The  last  days  of  the  late  Rao  Bahadur  Viresalingam 
Pantulu  were  made  miserable  by  persecution  of  an 
extremely  painful  kind.  Attacks  were  made  on  his 
private  life.  The  old  man,  broken  down  in  health, 
died  a  martyr.  We  are  glad  that  the  greatness  of 
his  character  and  the  purity  of  his  life  are  now  com- 
ing to  be  recognised  even  by  some  who  had  hastily 
judged  him  in  the  past.  An  influential  meeting, 
presided  our  by  the  Hon.  Mr  P.  Theagaraja  Chetti, 
the  veteran  leader  of  the  non-Brahmin  movement, 
was  held  last  week  in  Madras  to  do  honour  to  Mr. 
Viresalingam's  memory.  Among  the  speakers  were 
the  Hon.  Mr.  S.  Srinivasa  Iyengar,  Advocate-General, 
Dewan  Bahadur  R.  Venkatratnam  Naidu,  a  distin- 
guished educationist  and  life-long  admirer  of  the 
departed  veteran,  and  others-  The  Dewan  Baha- 
dur bore  especial  testimony  to  Mr.  Viresalingam's 
purity  of  life.  He  said  :  "When  there  was  a  howl 
of  obloquy  against  him  he  said  :  "There  is  a  God 
to  witness  my  actions.''  He  was  the  pink  of  purity 
and  soul  of  .honesty  and  sincerity."  The  Hon- Mr. 
Aiyangar  also  referred  to  the  purifying  influences  of 


Mr.  Viresalingam's  personal  conversation.  We  are 
pleased  to  see  Mr.  Kandaswami  Chetti's  name  in 
the  Committee  appointed  to  commemorate  Mr- 
Viresalingam's  life  and  work. 


The  Late  Dr.  T.  M.  Nair.  It  was  in  the  fitness  of 
things  that  the  Madras  Municipal  Corporation 
should  record  its  tribute  of  appreciation  of  the  work  , 
of  late  Dr.  T.  M.  Nair  who  was  one  of  its  ablest 
members.  The  resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  T. 
Rangachari,  a  Brahmin  and  a  political  opponent, 
who  had  been  Dr.  Nair's  colleague  on  the  Corpora- 
tion for  many  years.  We  take  the  following  senten- 
ces from  Mr.  Rangachari's  feeling  speech.  "  His 
knowledge  of  Municipal  problems  was  immense  and 
it  might  be  truly  said  that  he  gave  a  new  tone,  a 
critical  tone,  a  healthy  tone  to  the  discussions  which 
went  on  in  the  Corporation.  In  the  various  pro- 
blems which  came  up  for  consideration,  especially 
the  creation  of  the  new  city  water  works  department 
and  its  administration,  he  was  of  invaluable  help. 
His  great  knowledge  as  a  medical  man  and  his  great 
knowledge  as  a  sanitarian  were  also  of  great  use  to 
the  Corporation  in  the  various  questions  which 
came  up  for  consideration  before  it.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Sanitary 
department  to  look  after  the  health  of  the  city  and 
he  was  never  sparing  in  devoting  several  hours 
every  day  to  the  Municipal  affairs  of  the  city.  Not 
only  inside  the  Corporation  was  he  of  use,  he  also 
took  great  interest  in  educating  the  citizens  to  a 
knowledge  of  their  civic  duties.  From  place  to 
place  he  went  about  lecturing  on  Municipal 
problems,  and  it  was  always  a  great  delight  to  hear 
him  discuss  those  questions  for  the  welfare  of  the 
city.  Such  a  man  had  been  cut  away  in  the  prime 
of  life.  He  was  an  invaluable  personal  friend. 
Latterly  they  crossed  benches,  their  politics  were 
not  the  same.  But  all  the  same  Dr.  Nair's  friend- 
ship remained  ever  staunch.  It  was  a  loss,  a  great 
loss  to  the  city,  and  to  the  presidency  that  he  was 
snatched  away  so  early  and  it  was  very  difficult 
to  have  a  man  like  that  again. ?'  Is  it  too  much  to 
hope  that,  over  the  open  grave  of  the  late  eminent 
leader,  Brahmins  and  non-Brahmins  in  Madras 
would  join  hands  and  pledge  themselves  to  work 
unitedly  and  whole-heartedly  for  the  good  of  the 
people  ? 


The  Amrita  Bazar  Patrika's  High  Falutin-  The 

Amrita  Bazar  Pairika  belabours  Lord  Sinha  for 
condemning  at  a  London  meeting  the  purdah  system 
and  declaring  that  Indians  must  change  their  ideas 
with  regard  to  women.  The  Pairika  which  is 
notorious  for  its  reactionary  views  on  social  matters 
—it  opposed  the  Age  of  Consent  Bill  in  Lord 
Lausdowne's  time  and  has  since  consistently  taken 
every  opportunity  to  oppose  and  discredit  social 
reform — accuses  Lord  Sinha  of  utter  ignorance  of 
Indian  life.  But  it  does  not  stop  there.  It  insti- 
tutes a  comparison  between  Indian  and  European 
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ideas  of  women,  much,  of  course,  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Patrika, 
"the  fundamental  idea  in  regard  to  women  in 
English  and  European  culture  generally  with  the 
exception  of  Italy— where  woman,  the  Mother,  was 
worshipped  as  the  Madonna— is  that  she  is  either 
already  somebody's  wife  or  will  become  so.  The 
outlook  is  essentially  sensual."  In  India,  as  in 
Italy,  the  woman,  according  to  the  Patrika,  is 
worshipped  as  mother  and,  impliedly,  not  thought 
of  as  wife.  Assuming  that  the  Patrika  is  right  in 
its  distinction,  we  do  not  see  why  motherhood 
should  be  spiritual  while  the  only  way  to  it  is  not. 
Every  mother  is  a  wife.  If  it  is  such  a  gross  thing 
to  be  a  wife,  it  cannot  be  such,  a  transcendental 
thing  to  be  a  mother.  And  as  regards  the  worship 
of  the  Madonna  being  any  proof  that  Italy,  unlike 
the  rest  of  Europe,  does  not  think  of  woman  from 
the  sexual  point  of  view,  the  following  extract  from 
the  report  from  the  front  of  Colonel  Snow,  of  the 
United  State?  Army  Medical  Service,  speaks  for 
itself.  We  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  Social  Hygiene 
Bulletin,  published  in  New  York.  "Italy",  says  Col. 
Snow,  "is  the  only  one  of  the  larger  allies  that 
allowed  troops  in  the  front  areas  to  have  access 
to  prostitution.  The  other  belligerents  kept  prosti- 
tutes rigorously  excluded  from  the  zone  of  combat, 
while  the  Italian  military  authorities  brought 
prostitutes  as  far  front  as  possible  and  kept  them 
under  medical  inspection  and  military  regulation". 
In  India,  we  know  thai  the  idea  of  sex  is  far  from 
being  absent  from  our  ideas  of  women.  And  we 
fail  to  see  anything  wrong  in  it.  The  profession  of 
spiritual  ideas  of  sex  have  often  been  accompanied 
by  extreme  licentiousness.  It  was  so  in  the  days  of 
chivalry.  The  degraded  forms  of  Shakti  worship 
are  its  outcome.  The  women  of  India  are  too 
firmly  established  in  their  innate  goodness  and 
purity  to  need  to  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of 
women  of  other  lands.  As  for  the  men,  we  certainly 
are  not  in  a  position  to  throw  stones  at  the  men  of 
England  or  any  other  country. 


Domestic  Service  :  The  Hon.  Principal  Paranjpye 
contributes  a  suggestive  and  informing  article  on 
"  Domestic  Service"  to  the  current  number  of  the 
Social  Service  Quarterly.  While  sympathising  with 
the  aspirations  of  the  domestic  servant,  Mr.  Paranjpye 
holds  that  the  less  one  has  of  them  the  better 
it  is  for  one's  peace  of  mind.  We  agree  with  him  that 
to  rely  too  much  for  personal  service  on  others  is 
degrading.  To  him,  as  to  us,  there  is  something 
essentially  degrading  to  one's  humanity  to  have  a 
servant  to  take  oft  one's  boots,  to  drag  one  in  a 
rickshaw  where  other  conveyances  are  possible,  or 
even  to  get  shaved  by  a  barber,  and  in  fact  to  acquire 
such  habits  that  another  is  necessary  for  one's  imme- 
diate personal  convenience.  Mr.  Paranjpye  writes  feel- 
ingly about  the  ways  of  modern  cooks,  He  mentions, 
with  apologies  to  his  fair  readers,  that  cooks 
are  generally  unwilling  to  take  service  in  a 
family  when  there  is  a  mistress  of  the  house.  He 
seems  to  think  that  the  fault  his  on  both  sides, 
though  he  conveys  his  view  of  the  shortcomings 
of  the  mistress  in  circumspect  language,  Few 
accustomed  to  his  sledge-hammer  speeches  in 
the  Legislative  Council,  will  credit  him  with  the 
capacity  for  such  tactful  pleading— criticism  painted 
to  look  like  compliment.  "This"  he  writes  referring 
to  the  reluctance  of  cooks  to  take  service  in  a  house 
which  is  ruled  by  a  mistress,  "is  not  simply  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  such  a  house  the  chance  of 
small  defalcations  is  a  good  deal  lessened  on 
account  of  the  keen  eye  of  the  mistress,  but  also  to 
the  fact  that  women  are  too  much  given  to  look- 
ing to  very  small  details  and  to  blaming  or  nagging 
servants  continually  for  any  small  remissness.  They 
expect  a  servant  to  pay  all  the  minute  attention  to 


their  affairs  which  they  would  give  themselves. 
Hence  arises  a  good  deal  of  unpleasantness  and 
final  inconvenience  when  the  servant  leaves  service 
altogether.  A  dose  of  strong  commonsense  would 
not  be  amiss  in  the  management  of  servants.  It 
would  increase  the  sum  of  human  happiness  in 
middle  class  circles.  No  truer  word  was  ever 
uttered  than  that  a  good  master— or  mistress- 
makes  a  good  servant.''  We  have  heard  women 
say  that  cooks  prefer  homes  which  are  run  by 
men,  because  men  are  more  lazy  and  more  easily 
cheated;  and  that  with  them  "commonsense" 
merely  means  winking  at  daylight  robbery  by  their 
servants. 


Mr.  Baptista  on  Lord  Willing  don  ;  Mr.  Joseph 
Baptista,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Home  Rule 
League,  writes  a  letter  in  Friday's  Bombay  Chronicle 
in  which  he  says  that  the  opposition  to  the 
Willingdon  memorial  movement  in  December  last, 
Was  a  mistake,  and  that  it  should  be  set  right. 
He  quotes  Mr.  Horniman  in  proof  of  his  opinion 
that  Lord  Willingdon  was  one  of  the  best  Governors 
Uombay  ever  had.  Better  late  than  never.  We 
are  glad  that  our  late  Governor's  merits  are  now 
appreciated  by  Mr.  Baptista,  but  considering  that 
Mr.  Horniman  was  the  leader  of  the  opposition  to 
the  memorial  movement,  Mr.  Baptis*ta's  letter  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  tribute  to  the  judgment  of  the 
deported  editor.  Not  only  did  he  organise  the 
opposition  to  the  Town  Hall  meeting,  but  day  after 
day  he  treated  the  men  who  had  supported  the  move- 
ment to  epithets  of  insult  and  contempt  in  the 
columns  of  his  journal.  Not  that  any  of  them  cared 
much,  but  when  Mr.  Baptista  talks  of  righting 
wrongs,  we  hope  he  will  not  forget  those  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  opposition  to  a  movement  which, 
he  now  tells  us,  was  one  which  they  ought  to  have 
supported.  By  the  way,  why  has  it  taken  so  many 
months  for  Mr.  Baptista,  since  his  return,  to  make 
this  declaration  ?  Is  this  really  meant  as  a  vindi- 
cation of  Lord  Willingdon  or  only  as  an  encour- 
agement to  Sir  George  Lloyd? 


The  Two  Kanaras:  The  Kanara  Leader  institutes 
a  comparison  between  the  progress  made  by 
South  Kanara  under  the  Madras  regime  and  that  of 
North  Kanara  under  Bombay.  Years  ago,  both  the 
districts  were  included  in  Madras.  Our  contemporary 
writes:  "  The  two  districts  are  very  much  alike  in 
many  respects  and  may  be  called  twin  Districts. 
But  comparatively  one  finds  that  the  progress  made 
by  South  Canara  is  considerable.  In  that  district  the 
District  Local  Board  and  Taluka  Local  Boards  have 
non-official  native  gentlemen  as  presidents.  At  one 
time  it  appeared  that  Mangalore  was  going  to  be  a 
hotbed  of  caste  animosity.  That  plague-spot  was 
fingered  by  a  popular  District  Judge  they  had,  the 
late  Mr.  H.  O.  D-  Hardinge.  But  now  it  is  as  clear 
as  anything  that  caste  animosity  also  is  waning.  The 
healing  powers  and  chastening  effects  of  a  liberal 
education  are  not  lost  upon  them.  They  are  starting 
cosmopolitan  clubs  and  members  of  kindred 
communities  believed  to  have  been  too  much  estrang- 
ed from  each  other  are  joining  together  in  sanyukta 
clubs.  The  stirrings  of  a  healthy  public  life  also  are 
becoming  manifest.  We  are  proud  of  the  progress 
made  by  these  southerners  who  are  our  kith  and  kin 
and  hope  they  will  never  fail  to  evince  real  sympathy 
and  love  for  us  and  will  be  our  guides  in  our  attempts 
to  come  in  a  line  with  them." 

Prize  for  An  Essay.  A  friend  has  kindly  offered 
to  give  Rs.  one  hundred  in  two  prizes  for  an  essay 
on  a  social  subject.  Further  particulars  will  be 
published  in  the  next  issue. 


August,- 24.  j 
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SIR  GEORGE  LLOYD'S  CONVOCATION 
ADDRESS. 

I  speak  as  one  standing  high  on  the  watch  tower,  and  know 
that  the  need  of  the  land  is  not  material.  It  is  spiritual. 
Get  the  spiritual,  and  the  material  will  follow.  The  wounds 
of  the  world  are  bleeding,  and  material  things  will  not  heal 
them.  That  is  why  I  hail  any  movement  which  spreads  the 
great  spirit  of  brotherhood.  The  one  need  of  England  and 
France  to  day  is  the  healing  and  brotherhood  of  the  Cross. 

--Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Distrust  theories,  distrust  phrases.  The  bigger  sounding, 
the  finer  sounding  a  phrase,  the  less  likely  is  it  to  have  any  con- 
crete meaning.  Find  out  about  people,  what  they  eai,  what  they 
drink,  how  they  are  housed,  what  masters  feel  about  men  and 
men  feel  about  masters.  Don't  worry  about  general  principles. 
Leave  them  to  the  schools.    Keep  away  from  metaphysics  and 

study  psychology  Believe  me— though  the  bookmen  whose 

living  is  bounded  by  the  covers  of  their  books,  may  call  me  a 
Philistine-  that  James  Walt  did  more  to  make  Britain  what 
she  is  than  Burke,  Carlyle  or  Mill.— Sir  George  Lloyd. 

We  are  indebted  for  the  first  quotation  at  the  head 
of  this  article  to  New  India  of  Madras.  It  is  taken 
from  a  speech  which  the  Prime  Minister  made 
recently  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Brotherhood 
movement.  The  second  quotation  is  from  the  address 
which  Sir  George  Lloyd  delivered  in  his  capacity  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Bombay  University  at  the  annual 
Convocation  on  Wednesday.  The  admonition  of  the 
illustrious  Nazarene  to  his  disciples  to  take  no 
thought  of  what  they  should  eat  or  what  they  should 
drink,  or  wherewith  they  should  be  clothed,  was 
never  applicable  to  nations  and  is  utterly  in- 
applicable to  modern  nations.  Unless  they  give  a 
great  deal  of  thought  to  these  matters,  they  may_find 
themselves  in  these  days  of  ruthless  exploitation  of 
weaker  and  dependant  races,  without  food,  drink  and 
clothing.  Sir  George  Lloyd,  therefore,  did  well  in  cal- 
ling attention  to  the  necessity  of  increased  production 
of  all  kinds  in  this  country.  The  first  and  chief  aim 
of  our  producers  should  be  to  supply  the  home 
market  and  not  to  hanker  after  foreign  markets, 
There  is  scope  enough  and  to  spare  in  Iudia  itself  for 
all  the  capital,  skill  and  enterprise  of  our  industrial, 
technical  and  commercial  magnates.  Without  a 
mercantile  marine  of  any  considerable  magnitude  and 
a,  naval  force  to  protect  it,  Indian  commerce  in  the 
past  brought  so  much  wealth  to  the  country  as  to 
make  it  the  coveted  prize  of  Europe  and  Asia.  The 
conditions  which  made  this  possible  still  remain. 
We  have  not,  like  England,  to  depend  for  our 
food  on  foreign  agriculture,  and  to  produce  articles 
for  export  iu  order  to  pay  for  our  food.  With 
a  fiscal  policy  framed  in  the  national  interests  of  the 
country,  and  not  in  those  of  other  countries  including, 
before  the  war,  Germany,  India  can  be  raised 
to  a  position  of  diffused  prosperity,  content- 
ment and  security.  Sir  George  Lloyd,  it  is  known, 
is  whole-heartedly  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  making 
the  home  market  secure  for   Indian  producers.  If 


it  were  not  so,  it  would  be  idle  to  tell  young  men  to 
undertake  productive  industries.  Foreign  trade  on  a 
large  scale  is  only  possible  now-a-days  to  nations 
which  are  prepared  to  fight  for  it.  India  in  all  her 
long  history  was  never  an  aggressor.  She  cannot  be 
one  now.  The  genius  of  her  people  is  pacific.  More- 
over, as  pointed  out  above,  there  is  no  need  for  us 
to  exploit  foreign  markets  if  our  own  home  market 
is  assured  to  us. 

The  disquisition  about  sea-power  which  occupied 
the  larger  part  of  His  Excellency's  address  was  not, 
perhaps,  particularly  relevant  to  the  occasion.  It  had 
not  the  merit  even  of  being  new,  for  Lord  Sydenham 
had  travelled  over  nearly  the  same  ground  in  one  of 
his  Convocation  addresses  when  he  was  Chancellor. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  invaluable  servioes  of  the 
British  Navy  during  the  present  war,  it  is  ^  not 
necessary  to  accept  the  theory  that  its  raison  d'etre 
was  the  foundation  and  is  the  safety  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  A  doctrine  such  as  that  demands  careful 
scrutiny.  British  rule  in  India  was  the  outcome  of 
many  causes  the  chief  of  which  was  the  political 
weakness  of  this  country.  Sea-power  could  have  been 
of  no  use  if  there  was  statesmanship  in  India,  as  it 
was  of  no  use,  iu  the  absence  of  statesmanship  in 
England,  in  preventing  the  loss  at  about  the  same 
time  of  her  American  Colonies.  Someone  said  that 
the  war  between  Japan  and  Russia,  was  a  contest 
between  a  whale  and  an  elephant,  Russia  lost,  it  is 
true,  but  that  was  because  the  elephant  ventured 
into  the  habitat  of  the  whale  and,  morever,  \vaa 
suffering  from  severe  intestinal  disorders.  If  she  had 
kept  to°her  natural  frontiers,  and  not  hankered  after 
the  sea  where  she  was  powerless,  she  would  have  been 
invulnerable.  A  great  land  empire  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  sea-power  so  long  as  it  does  not  seek  to  trans- 
gress its  limits.  Further,  it  is  yet  difficult  to  estimate 
the  possible  effect  of  the  development  oE  aerial  locomo. 
tion  on  sea-power  as  well  as  land-power.  The  eagle 
has  a  natural  advantage,  over  the  elephant  and  the 
whale.  It  is  not  sea-power  or  land-power  or  air- 
power  that  makes  a  nation  great,  but  the  character 
and  capacity  of  its  people.  Without  character  and 
capacity,  nations  decline,  in  spite  of  armies  and  navies. 
It  is  the  supreme  task  of  the  statesman  to  evoke 
character  and  capacity  in  a  people.  We  are  all  proud  of 
the  achievements  past  and  present  of  the  British  navy 
but  seamanship  is  no  substitute  for  statesmanship. 
It  is  an  exaggeration  to  claim  for  it  the  results  of 
statesmanship.  His  Excellency's  observations  lend 
themselves  to  such  a  misconstruction  especially  now 
when  India  asks  .England  to  approach  Indian  pro- 
blems in  the  traditional  spirit  of  British  statesman- 
ship of  which  Burke,  whom  His  Excellency  unfortu- 
nately went  out  of  his  way  to  belittle,  is  the  most 
authentic  and  illustrious  exponent. 

Character,  capacity,  and  the  statesmanship  which 
calls  them  forth  in  a  people,  are  spiritual  not  material. 
That  is  or  should  be  the  central  truth  taught  in 
Universities,  and  inculcated  in  Chancellor's  addresses 
on  young  graduates,  That  is  the  great  truth  en- 
shrined iu  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  words  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  With  great  respect 
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to  Sir  George  Lloyd,  we  demnr  to  the  exhortation 
to  distrust  theories.  That  itselE  is,  after  all,  a  theory. 
To   see   the  facts,  except  such  as  lie  beyond  the 
apprehension  of  our  physical  senses  (how  few  and 
trivial  are  these  !) yon    mast  have  a  theory,  As  for 
fine  phrases,  it  a   fact  has  to  be  expressed,  we 
confess  we  would  rather  it  was  expressed  in  a  fine 
phrase  than  in  a  crude  one.    Crndity  is  not  truth. 
Milton  and  Burke  must  always  command  reverence 
in  Universities  not  only  because    they    are  great 
thinkers  but  also  because  they  are  majestic  writers. 
Sir  George  himself  is  not  insensible  to  fine  phrase  as 
is  evident  from  tbe  notable  lines  with  which  he  has 
interspersed    his    address.    We  suspect    that  His 
Excellency's  'philistinism'  is   no  more  than  a  mo- 
mentary revulsion  from  the  vagueness  and  vacuity  of 
much  in  his  Indian   environment.     However  that 
may  be,  we  cannot  allow  his  sweeping  condemna- 
tion of  general  principles  and  metaphysics  without  a 
protest.    General     principles,  as    a  distinguished 
English  writer  points  out,  are  the  most  practical 
forces  of  life.  "  They  warp  our  judgment  of  all  facts, 
if  they  are  false  ;  they  inform  our  judgment  if  they 
are  true  ;  they  rule  our  lives  consciously  or  nucon- 
seiously  in  either  case."    For  us  in  India  metaphysics 
is   as   the  breath  of  our  nostrils.  In  onr  opinion, 
this  love  of  metaphysics   is  what  has  kept  India 
alive  amidst  the  vicissitudes   of  her  history.  The 
wonderful    resilience    of  the   Indian  temperament, 
its  power  of  rapid  recuperation  after  disaster,  is 
due  to  its  love  of  metaphysics.     This   is   no  mere 
theory.  His   Excellency    told   us   that    wars  will 
occar  so    long   as    "  we  carry   in    onr    blood  the 
traces   of  the   primal  brute  force  from    which  we 
sprang."    Bat   India  never  believed  in   this  theory 
of    the    origin     of     man     from     primal  brute 
force.    In    fact,  she  never  believed    in  a  primal 
brute    force.    Her   great    sages    taught    that  the 
primal  force  is  divine  and  that  it  is   the  soul  of  man- 
There  is  an  inmost  centre  in  us  all, 
Where  truth  abides  in  fulness;  and  around 
Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in, 
This  perfect,  clear  perception — which  is  truth. 
A  baffling  and  perverting  carnal  mask 
Binds  it,  and  makes  all  error  :  and  to  KNOW 
Rather  consists  in  opening  out  a  way 
Whence  the  imprisoned  splendour  may  escape 
Than  in  effecting  entry  for  a  light 
Supposed  to  be  withont. 

That  is  from  an  English  poet,  Browning,  but  the 
great  English  poets,  Wordsworth,  Shelley  as  well 
as  Browning  hold  by  the  Indian  creed  in  this 
matter.  The  belief  that  God,  not  brute,  is  at  the 
bottom  of  our  being,  makes  a  vast  difference  to 
our  outlook  on  life.  It  puts  hope  in  the  place  of 
despair.  We  say  that  the  Indian  people  wonld  not 
have  survived  their  national  calamities  but  for  this 
well-spring  of  hope  in  their  metaphysics.  And  the 
need  of  it  is  not  past,  and  will  never  pass,  by 
however  much  we  may  increase  our  production  of 
food  and  clothing.  His  Excellency  recommends 
psychology.  But  psychology  is  beginning  to  see 
that  the  conscious  is  not  the  most  effective  part  of 
the  mind,  and  that  it  is  the  sub-conscious  which 
plays  the  most  important  part  in  onr  lives.  We  are 
here  next  door  to  metaphysics. 


JANMASHTAMI  REFLECTIONS. 

The  Hindu    sacred  calendar    commemorates  two 
births— the  Raranavami  and  the  Janmashtami.  Rama 
and  Krishna  are  the  two  great  Hindu  epic  heroes  Of 
the  two,  Rama  is,  perhaps,  the  most  venerated,  but 
Krishna  is  the  best  beloved,  of  the  Avatars.  The 
reason  is   simple.    Rama  is    a  great  exemplar  of 
Hindu  ideals    of  conduct— as    king,  son,  brother, 
husband— flawless,  perfect.    His  allegiance  to  tra- 
dition and  scripture  is  marked  by  the  utmost  fidelity. 
The  pole-stars  of  his  life  are  devotion  to  duty  and 
self-sacrifice.    He  gives  up  a  kingdom  to  maintain 
his  father's  word.    He  gives  up  a  peerless  wife  to 
please  his  people.    The  word  "rights"  has  no  place 
in  his   vocabulary.    Life   to    him   is   one  endless 
round  of  duties— to  his  family,  to  his  subjects,  to  his 
country's  gods.    This  conception  of  life    has  per- 
meated to  the  masses  of  India,  and  there  are  millions 
of  men  and   women   to-day   who   know   no  other. 
When  some  of  our  Anglo-Indian  friends  seek  to  make 
our  flesh  creep    with  prophecies  of  Bolshevism  in 
India,  we  smile.    They  do    not    know  the  secret 
strength  of  social  foundations  in  this  land,  India 
has  a  far  better  and  more  reliable  protection  against 
the  evil  aspects  of  Bolshevism  than  machine-guns 
and  aeroplanes.    After  all,  these  engines  of  destruc- 
tion can  be  used  for  Bolshevism  as  well  as  against  it. 
But  there  is  that  in  Indian  culture  which  can  never 
be  used  against  righteous  causes  and  can  never  be 
overcome  by  unrighteous  ones.    That  is  how  through 
the  ages,  Hinduism  while  powerless  for  aggressive, 
has  ever  been    powerful,  for  defensive  purposes.  If 
Bolshevism  do?s  come  to  India,  we  shall  know  how 
to  assimilate  the  troth  and  to  cast  out  the  lies  in  it. 
Bolshevism  in  Russia  is  reaction  against  plutocracy 
j  backed  up  by  an    autocracy  and   bureaucracy,  the 
j  most  oppressive  in  the  world's  history.    All  these 
i  three  are  opposed  to  deep-rooted  Indian  sentiment. 
The  King,  as  exemplified,  in  Rama,  is  the  servant 
of  the  people.    He  does  not  make  laws,  but  only 
enforces  the  crystallised  consciousness  of  his  people 
as  embodied  in  the  scripture  and  current  customs. 
Possession    of  money    does    not    lead   to  social 
pre-eminence.     The   money-maker    comes,    as  he 
should,   after   the   teacher  and    the     soldier  who 
make   social   existence   possible.    The  religio-socio 
system   which  has    hardened  into  the  present  in- 
sensate caste,  was  merely  an  assertion  of    this  fun- 
damental principle  of  all  civilisation.    Rama  was  the 
embodiment   of   the    Hindu    social     polity  in  its 
pristine  strength  and  purity,  also,  alas,  in  some  of  its 
weaknesses   such  as  the  surrender  of  judgment  to 
popular  clamour  and  the  unquestioned  acceptance  of 
the  current  system  as  divinely  ordained. 

The  growing  tendency  in  recent  years  of  the  Gita 
to  be  regarded  as  the  Bible  is  by  Christians  and  the 
Koran  by  Mussulmans,  has  endowed  the  figure  of 
Krishna  with  a  national  character.  Even  otherwise, 
Krishna,  according  to  orthodox  notions,  is  the  avatar  of 
the  complete  Godhead,  while  Rama  and  the  others  are 
only  incarnate  phases  of  it.  The  outstanding  feature  of 
the  Krishna  avatar  is  its  overflowing  spontaneity. 
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As  child,  as  youth,  as  man,  as  soldier,  statesman,  sage 
'and  thinker,  Krishna  is  always  fresh  and  always  origi. 
(nal.  Smritis  and  Smritis  do  not  shackle  the  free  play 
of  his  mind  and  emotions.   He  brushes  them  aside 
I  with  a  mock-reverent  gesture,  and  dares  to  be  himself. 
He  is  the  apotheosis  of  anconventionalism.   His  name 
itself— the  Black  Man  par  excellenee—\s  a  challenge 
to    colonr  prejudice,    ancient    and    modern.  If 
any  one   feels    inclined    to    donbt    the  influence 
ion  his  little  world  attributed  to  the  wondrous  child- 
hood of  Krishna,  let  him  read  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's 
|  Christopher,"  which  is  not  a  romance  cr  novel,  bat  a 
.matter  of  fact  statement  of  the  principal  events  and 
influences  in  the  life  of  young  Christopher  Tennant  who 
.was  killed  in  the  war  on  the  3rd  September  1917.  One 
of  the  greatest  influences  of  young  Tennant's  life  (and 
that  of  his  mother)  was  an  infant  sister  who  lived  only 
[eighteen  months.  Of  this  child,  the  mother  writes  : 
f  In  her  dear  short  life  she  knew  many  things  :  knew 
tand    loved  flowers  and  their    scent,    wonld  nose 
among  them  with  long  inspirations  of  delight,  knew 
J  also  the  elemental  joy  of  sound  and  rhythm,  wonld 

I  beat  to  the  measure  of  a  tune  at  a  year  old  If 

I I  were  to  single  out  one  characteristic  above  all  the 
[rest,  I  should  say  it  was  that  she  was  so  very 
|  loving.''    In  passing,  we  would  commend  this  book  to 

our  readers,  as  it  throws  light  on  some  sides  of  English 
f  life  and  institutions,  not  thoroughly  understood  among 
us.  It  also  shows  how  the  mother-heart  is  the  same 
under  every  skin,  white,  brown  or  black.  Christian 
Missionaries  have  denounced  Krishna,  on  the 
strength  of  the  poetic  effusions  of  the  puranas,  as 
a  licentious  young  man.  Krishna  is  not  the  only 
adorable  yonng  Teacher  who  received  the  enthu- 
siastic devotion  of  women,  and  if  people  wonld 
use  their  comnionsense— -even  apart  from  all  question 
of  charity—it  must  be  obvious  that  the  "  eroticism" 
of  Krishna's  youth  is  merely  the  exuberance  of  the 
poetic  chroniclers.  The  French,  previous  to  the  war, 
were  depicted  by  this  class  of  people  and  those 
who  take  their  prejudices  from  them,  as  a  licen- 
tious race.  "The  love  of  loving"  is  characteristic  of  all 
(artistic  natures,  and  Krishna's  possession  of  it  in  full 
measure  no  more  makes  him  a  licentious  individual 
than  this  trait  of  the  French  character  makes  the  French 
a  depraved  people.  Anyone  who  knows  what  Hindu 
women  are— and  they  have  been  the  same  for  cen- 
'turies — would  know  what  value  to  attach  to  such 
interested  calumny  of  a  great  national  character.  A 
childhood  and  youth  which  bloomed  into  such  man- 
hood as  Krishna's  could  never  have  beeu  smirched 
with  vice. 

1  It  is  of  that  manhood  we  would  now  say  a  few 
words.  Rama  was  a  model  Hindu,  king  and 
man,  Krishna  was  the  great  .leader  and  teacher 
who  at  a  time  of  dire  peril  and  confusion  gave 
India  the  watchword  which  has  preserved  her 
to  this  day.  He  is  the  Moses  and  the  Christ  of  India 
in  one.  His  great  mission  was  to  destroy  the  rampant 
Militarism  of  his  age  and  to  lay  down  the  lines  of 
national  reconstruction  on  sane  lines.  The 
pies  on  which  this  tremendous  doable 


achieved  are  embodied  in  the  Gila.  Mr.  Gandhi  has 
told  us  that  the  Gila  is  an  allegory  in  favour 
of  his  doctrine  of  non-resistance.  This  is 
sheer  casuistry.  The  whole  trend  of  Krishna's 
teaching  is  that  man  should  do  his  duty  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  is  placed,  and  do  it  without 
hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  consequence. 
A  soldier  in  the  battle-front  who  allows 
seutiment  to  paralyse  his  arm,  is  not  doing  his  doty. 
Moral  force  (or  soul  force)  and  physical  force  have 
both  their  uses  in  this  world  of  intermingled  spirit 
and  matter.  To  forswear  forever  the  use  of  physi- 
cal force  is  to  tempt  tyranny  and  oppression  and 
the  triumph  of  the  powers  of  darkness  over  those 
of  light.  It  is  for  the  statesman  to  decide  whether 
moral  force  or  physical  force  is  appropriate  to  each 
occasion  as  it  arises.  This  is  the  sane  doctrine 
of  the  Gita,  which  he  who  runs  may  read.  We 
are  to  resist  evil  not  only  inwardly  but  also  ouU 
wardly — to  kill  the  ape  and  tiger  not  only  within 
I  us,  but  without  us  also.  The  Gita  is,  if  anything, 
'  a  protest  against  a  lop-sided  view  of  the  Universe. 
And  it  is  a  plea  for  toleration  and  unity. 
Not  condemning,  but  ignoring  rather  contemp- 
tuously,  the  ancient  creed  of  ritual  and  cere- 
monial, Krishna  preached  a  faith  which  was  free 
'  to  all  — Sudrasand  women,  to  the  saint  and  the  sinner* 
To  those  who  worship  Krishna  as  God  and  to  those 
also  who  denounce  him  as  a  man  of  loose  morals, 
this  estimate  of  him  as  a  great  nation-bnilder  will 
not  be  acceptable.  But  to  as,  it  seems,  that  he  was 
truly  one  of  the  elect  r>£  the  earth  of  whom  Mathew 
Arnold  wrote  in  his  noble  elegy,  **  Rugby  Chapel?  " 

Then,  in  such  hour  of  need 

Of  your  fainting,  dispirited  race, 

Ye,  like  angels,  appear, 

Radiant  with  ardour  divine. 

Beacons  of  hope,  ye  appear  ! 

LftDguor  is  not  in  your  heart, 

Weakness  is  not  in  your  word, 

Weariness  not  on  your  brow. 

Ye  alight  in  our  van  !  at  your  voice^ 

Panic,  despair,  flee  away. 

Ye  move  through  the  ranks,  recall 

The  stragglers,  refresh  the  outworn. 

1'raise,  re-inspire  the  brava. 

Order,  courage,  return  ; 

Eyes  rekindling,  and  prayers, 

Follow  your  steps  as  ye  go. 
•Ye  fill  up  the  gaps  in  our  files, 

Strengthen  the  wavering  line, 

Stablish,  continue  our  march. 

On,  to  the  bounds  of  the  waste, 

On,  to  the  City  of  God. 


THE  EXCHANGE  PROBLEM  IN  INDIA- 1. 
By  Professor  K.  T.  Shah. 


1 


princi- 
mission  was 


When  the  Chamberlain  Commission  of  191-t  re- 
commended "  That  India  neither  demands  nor  re- 
quires gold  coins  to  any  considerable  extent  for 
pnrposes  of  circulation  (as  opposed  to  saving  or 
hoarding),  "  and  considered  "  that  the  most  generally 
suitable  media  for  internal  circulation  in  Iudia  are  at 
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present  rupeees  and  notes,  and  that  the  Government 
should,  as  opportunity  may  offer,  eucoorage  notes 
while  providing— and  this  is  the  cardinal  feature  of 
the  whole  system— absolute  security  for  the  converti- 
bility into  sterling  of  so  much  of  the  internal  currency 
as  may  at  any  moment  be  required  for  the  settlement 
of  India's  external  obligations,"  no  member  of  the 
Commission  was  considering  a  situation  such  as  has 
developed  in  the  last  five  years.  Under  normal  con- 
ditions, with  a  huge  balance  of  indebtedness  payable 
annually  in  gold  under  the  style  of  the  Home  Char- 
ges, combined  with  a  steadily  declining  price  of  silver, 
it  may  have  seemed  safe  to  recommend  that  India 
should  be  discouraged  from  using  the  costly  gold  for 
internal  currency  purposes,  guaranteeing  at  the  same 
time  for  purpose  of  exchange  the  convertibility  of  the 
local  currency  into  the  international  currency— Gold— 
a  fixed  rate,  varying,  if  at  all,  between  two  well- 
defined  points  for  the  export  or  import  of  specie.  But 
during  tho  War,  India's  Home  Charges  were  more 
than  set  off  by  the  recoverable  expenditure  incurred 
by  the  Government  of  India  on  account  of  the  Home 
Government.  On  account  of  the  urgent  war  needs  of 
the  allies,  India's  exports  grew  in  value  far  beyond 
any  previous  fignres.  And  owing  to  high  Income 
Taxes  in  England,  and  the  possibility  of  profitable 
investment  in  India,  the  profits  and  savings  of  the 
English  merchants  in  India,  were  kept  in  the  country 
itself  instead  of  being  remitted  to  England  as  used 
to  be  the  previous  practice. 
By  a  comparison  of  figures  it  will  be  seen  that :  — 
(u)  While  in  the  quinquennium  before  the  War  the 
net  excess  of  exports  of  merchandise  on  private 
account  amounted  to  Rs.  302.;  9  crores,  during  the 
War  period  of  five  years  this  excess  was  Rs.  328.62 
crores.  If  we  include  the  transactions  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  net  excess  was  391  and  381  crores  res- 
pectively. 

(b)  The  net  imports  of  gold  during  the  previous 
quinquennium  was  Rs.  144  crores,  and  of  silver  Rs.  36 
crores  or  a  total  of  Rs.  180  crorea.  Against  this  the 
imports  of  treasure  during  the  War  period  totalled 
Rs.  55  crores,  of  which  gold  amounted  to  Rs.  39 
crores.  But  not  the  whole  of  this  sum,  small  as  it 
was,  was  used  for  trade  purposes  :  Rs.  18  crores  was 
for  Government  account,  leaving  only  21  crores  for 
private  purposes.  Against  the  pre-war  average  of 
29  crores  this  gave  us  a  little  over  4  crores  a  year  for 
trade  purposes. 

(c)  Failing  gold,  the  demand  for  sifver  was  natu- 
rally very  high,  and  the  chief  source  of  that  demand 
was  the  Government  of  India.  The  price  of  silver 
went  np  beyond  any  previous  record  in  the  last  half- 
century  ;  and,  so,  to  save  themselves  from  an  obvious 
loss  the  Government  had,  in  spite  of  the  understand- 
ing to  the  contrary,  to  raise  the  rate  of  exchange. 

But  this  last  remedy  was  not  tried  at  once  ;  nor,  if 
we  are  to  believe  the  protestations  of  the  responsible 
Financial  authorities,  willingly.  For  three  years 
after  the  situation  began  to  become  acute,  Govern- 
ment tried  to  meet  it  by  a  fresh  coinage  of  silver, 
even  though  every  new  consignment  must  have  been 
purchased  at  an  increasing  cost.  In  the  last  Financial 


statement  Sir  J.  Meston  observed  that  nearly  120 
crores  of  rupees  were  added  to  the  circulation,  Govern- 
ment had  given  a  moral,  if  not  a  legally  binding, 
undertaking  to  supply  rupees  for  gold  and  vice  versa; 
but  with  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  beyond  35d  an 
oz.  the  coinage  operations  began  to  be  more  costly 
than  profitable.  And  the  danger  was  the  greater 
inasmuch  as  the  Government  could  not  be  certain 
that  all  the  demand  for  rupees  was  genuine.  For  il 
rupees  were  issued  without  limit  no  matter  what  waf 
the  price  of  silver,  it  was  quite  conceivable  that  i 
spurious  demand  for  rupees  might  arise,  and  pro 
fessional  bullion  dealers  might  make  a  profit  oi 
export.  To  prevent  rupees  being  melted  or  exportec 
they  enacted  restrictive  legislation;  but  the  demani 
continued  unabated,  and  new  measures  had  therefor 
to  be  adopted  to  relieve  the  situation.  Increasinj 
the  paper  money  in  circulation  was  ai 
obvious  alternative,  which  could  not 
however,  be  of  much  use  so  long  as  the  law  relating 
to  the  necessary  reserve  against  the  paper  mone; 
was  unaltered.  From  the  earliest  days  of  the  wa 
crisis  Government  began  to  take  powers,  by  ordi 
nances  in  the  first  instance  to  be  later  made  perma 
nent  by  proper  statutes,  to  increase  the  invested  por 
tion  of  the  Reserve,  which  helped  almost  equal! 
with  the  increased  coinage  to  fight  the  situation 
The  fiduciary  reserve  has  been  raised  from  14  crore 
to  over  98  crores,  forming  over  80  p.  c.  of  the  tota 
circulation,  as  against  less  than  20%  before  the  Wai 
The  total  circulation  has  been  raised  by  near!, 
100  crores,  all  the  increase  being  practically  repn 
sented  by  investments,  the  larger  part  whereof  cam 
to  be  held  in  England.  The  consequent  danger 
of  inflation  were  much  accelerated  by  this  dispropoi 
donate,  easy  increase  of  paper  money,  even  mor 
than  by  the  addition  of  the  rupees.  Whatever  he 
been  in  the  past  India's  propensity  for  the  absorptio 
of  the  precious'  metals,  and  whatever  may  be  th 
consequences  of  this  absorption,  it  must  be  observe 
that  a  country  wanting  to  absorb  precious  metals  ha 
to  pay  an  equivalent  price,  as  judged  in  the  work 
market  in  the  shape  of  merchandise.  Inflation  unde 
these  circumstances  would  be  much  less  pronounce 
than  in  the  case  of  addition  to  the  fiduciary  mone; 
Moreover  if  the  theory  be  true  that  the  precioc 
metals  sent  to  India  are  hoarded,  their  effect  a 
hoards  will  be  very  insignificant  on  the  price  level 
while  paper  money,  as  it  can  serve  no  other  purpos 
beyond  acting  as  currency  or  medium  of  exchang 
is  bound  to  affect  prices,  should  its  quantity  be  ii 
creased  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  countr; 
That  the  responsible  officers  of  the  Government  i 
India  are  aware  of  the  danger  is  shown  by  a  numb* 
of  grave  warnings  officially  uttared  against  too  grea< 
too  rapid  an  extension,  of  paper  money.  "The  exter 
to  which  we  can  issue  notes  is  limited  in  two  wayj 
in  the  first  place  by  the  extent  to  which  the  snpplie 
of  goods  and  services  is  prepared  to  receive  not« 
inpayment;  while,  secondly,  we  must  maintain  a 
adequate  metallic  backing  to  enable  us  to  honotl 
these  notes  promptly  when  presented.  Any  attemp 
to  compel  the  acceptance  of  currency  notes  v.-Quk 
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pact  on  public  confidence  and  government  credit  and 
mid  result  iu  the  depreciation  oj  our  notes  and  ^  the 
hjfation  of  prices''.    While  providing  all  facilities 
[jTr  their  immediate  encashment  in  order  to  popn- 
irise  them,  Sir  W.  Meyer  still    recognised  that 
there  is  a  definite  limit  to  the  extent  to  which  a 
la  per  currency  can  in  this  country  be  substituted 
Er  coin."    (Para  46  of  the   Financial  Statement 
f  1918-19). 

Foiled  iu  these  their  first  attempts  to  keep  to 
heir  engagements  and  maintain  a  fixed  exchange, 
he  Government  ultimately  resorted  to  the  last  ex- 
pedient of  raising  the  Exchange.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  was  in  flagrant  opposition  to  what 
Jvere  understood  by  the  business  community  as  solemn 
guarantees  ;  and  those  may  be  pardoned  who  reproach 
he  Government  for  issuing  rupees  without  limit  so 
;ong  as  the  transaction  resulted  in  a  net  profit  of  35% 
v:o  50%,  and  discontinuing  their  guarantees  as  soon  as 
Jibe  bargain  went  against  them.  It  is  possible  that 
(if  the  loss  had  been  small  or  temporary  the  Gold 
■Standard  Reserve,  created  specially  to  maintain  ex- 
change, would  have  been  resorted  to  keep  up  the  ex- 
change at  the  guaranteed  level.  But  like  the  Paper 
,Corrency  Reserve,  the  Gold  Standard  Reserve  was 
also  used  to  a  dangerous  proportion  in  easing  the 
money  market  by  investing  every  available  soverign 
in  the  English  war  loans.  The  total  dimensions  of 
this  Reserve  Fund  were  increased  by  more  than  65%; 
the  amount  available  for  purposes  of  exchange  was 
/inadequate  to  meet  a  quarter  of  the  balance  in  favoar 
,of  India  every  year,  insufficient  even  to  meet  the  loss 
on  silver  coinage  in  a  single  year  like  1017-18. 

That  the  rise  in  Exchange  would  prejudice  the 
j Indian  exporter,  and  ultimately  the  Indian  producer, 
was  a  simple  proposition  of  economic  science  which 
i no  one  has  had  the  hardihood  to  deny.    But  those 
responsible  for  the  rise  in  exchange  tried  to  show 
that  there  were  alleviatiug  circumstances  at  work 
'  which  considerably  modified  the  situation.    The  rise 
of  2d  in  the  Exchange  over  the  normal  fixed  value 
of  16d  of  the  rupee  meant  to  the  exporter  a  loss  of 
[  12|%.    Against  this   they  urged  that    the  prices 
,  had  been  so  raised  by  the  urgent  war  demand  of  some 
•  the  raw  materials  from   India  that  the  loss  from 
.  Exchange  will  be  more  than  made  up  for  by  this  rise 
\  in  prices.    Beside,  there   was,  during  the  War,  no 
1  effective  competition  against  India  ;  and  she  could 
[  therefore  charge  such  prices,  as  she  liked.    But  these 
1  were  considerations  valid,  if  at  all,  during  the  war. 
With  the  resumption  of  peaceful  occupations  by  the 
belligerents  their  industry  would  once  more  revert 
to  the  pre-War  organisation,  or  such  of  it  as  is  possible 
to  restore.   India  will,  moreover,  have  to  contend 
against  6uch  countries   as  Germany,  have  a  low 
exchange,  which  gives  them  a  distinct  advantage  in 
international  trade,  even  apart  from  their  accumulated 
stocks  of  exportable  produce  to  dump  on  the  world- 
markets.   We  cannot  now  rely  on  the  War  measures 
of  exclusion.  Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
have   already  removed   their  restrictions  on  trade 
with  Germany  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  if 
Germany  is  to  pay  her  indemnity,   trade  will  have 


to  be  rather  brisk  between  her  and  her  erstwhile 
enemies.  English  writers  already  notice  the  ad- 
vantage Germany  gets  by  her  low.  exchange  in  the 
world-market,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
foreign  trade  of  India  will  not  be  insignificantly  hurt 
by  the  present  policy  of  continual  rise  in  Exchange. 
Without  any  charge  in  the  prices  in  the  world-market, 
for  every  £  100  worth  of  produee  Germany  will  now 
get  2,500  in  stead  of  2,000  marks  ;  while  for  every 
£100  worth  of  goods  sold  India  gets  Rs.  1,100  in- 
stead of  1,500  as  before  the  War.  This  is  a  consider- 
able deterrent  ;  and,  even  if  we  admit  that  the  War 
has  resulted  in  a  general  permanent  rise  of  prices,  the 
Indian  exporter  will  suffer  as  soon  as  competition 
with  him  becomes  effective. 

CURRENCY  FALLACIES, 


I. 


Tha  Editor,  The  Indian  Sooial  Reformer, 

Sir, 

In  your  issue  of  the  17  th  instant,  I  find  a  contribution  on 
'•Currency  Fallacies"  by  a  specially  well-qualified  publicist,  , 
as  you  describe  him  toba.  I  wonder  what  his  qualifications 
can  be  as  he  defines  standard  coins  as  those  coins  which  are  full 
legal  tender  while  those  which  ara  not  so  (i.  e.  not  full  legal 
tender )  are  known  as  tokens.  This  shows  the  acquaintance 
he  has  with  the  subject,  because  those  definitions  are  quite 
wrong.  All  standard  coins  are  full  legal  tender  it  U  true 
but  all  fall  legal  tender  coins  are  not  standard  coins.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  a  token  coin  is  full  legal  Under  in  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Switzerland  etc.  This  13  the  silver  5-franc, 
piece  which  contains  ooly  about  half  as  much  silver  as  could 
be  usually  bought  for  5  francs  in  pre-war  days.  Then  there 
is  the  Dutch  Guilder  which  is  full  legal  tender  in  Holland 
and  its  colonies.  This  also  is  a  token  coin,  depending  for  its 
position  in  the  circulation  not  on  tha  value  of  the  bullion  it 
contains  but  on  the  authority  of  the  Government,  who 
guarantees  its  convertibility  into  the  standard  (  gold  )  coin 
of  the  country. 

Your  contributor  only  shows  his  ignorance  of  the  very 
rudiments  of  the  subject  of  Currency  when  he  asks: 

«  Do  the  members  of  the  Committee  and  your  contem- 
porary with  them  really  believe  that  the  British  public 
would  accept  to  any    amount  shillings    at  their  face 
value  whose  intrinsic  value  is  so  low  as  they  point  out"? 
No  doubt  your  contributor  thinks  he  ha?  put  to  us  a  poser, 
and  that  we  have  no  reply.    He  is  wrong.    The  British 
public  will  accept  shillings  to  any  amount  if  the  Government 
guarantees  their  conversion  into  gold  »s  a  fixel   rate  for 
foreign  payments.    This  is  not  merely  my  ipd  dixit.  This 
is  what  today  actually  happens  in  the  countries  I  name.  This 
is  whit  happened  in  India  in  1913-H  when,  (  with  silver 
at  24d  )our  rupee  was  worth  only  91,  and  yet  was  taken  by 
bankers,  traders  and  everybody  in  unlimited  amounts  as  the 
equivalent  of  lCd, 

The  British  public,  has,  if  anything,  done  even  worse. 
The  shilling  has  at  least  some  intrinsic  value.  The  paper 
currency  note  has  practically  none.  And  yet,  the  British 
public  has  taken  these  notes  in  unlimited  amounted  for  the 
past  five  years,  although  every  body  knows  they  are  not  even 
convertible.  When  a  man  like  your  contributor  sets  out  to 
expound  currency  problems  as  an  export,  we  at  loast  expect 
him  to  have  a  knowledge  of  all  the  above  facts.  He  evidently 
doss  not  know  thes)  facte,  or  does  not  appreciate  their 
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beariugs.  The  whole  article  is  full  of  fallacies  based  on  such 
iguorauce,  and  I  do  not  like  to  further  encroach  on  your 
space  in  poiuting  them  oat. 

Yours  faithfully 
B.  F.  Mabom, 

II 

Sir, 

Apropos  of  the  quotation  regarding  token  coins  extracted 
by  your  Poona  contemporary,  Servant  of  India,  from  the 
Fowler  Committee's  Report  I  had  carefally  gone  through  the 
contest  before  I  wrote  my  article  on  Currency  Fallacies  to  see 
if  any  other  meauing  could  be  put  upon  it  than  that  given  to 
it  by  your  contemporary,  but  to  give  duo  credit  to  him  I  am 
constrained  to  say  that  he  i.s  quite  right  so  far  as  his  iutorpre- 
tation   of  it  is  concerned.    The  statement,  "  provided  the 
latter  restriction  (  i.  e,  restriction  of  the  quantity  of  tokens  in 
circulation  )  is  adequate,  there  is  no  essential  reason  why- 
there  need  be  any  limit  on  the  amount  for  which  tokens  are 
a  tender  by  law  "  cannot  be  made  to  mean  anyihing  but  that 
they  would  be  willingly  accepted  by  the  public  to  any  amount 
and  hence  there  is  no  essential  reason  to  put  a  limit  to  their 
legal  tender  provided  only  that  their  amount  in  circulation 
is  adequately  restricted.    The  English  shilling  with  its  then 
debased  value  would  have  been  accepted  willingly,  perhaps, 
to  any  amount,  but  as  an  extreme  theoretical  proposition  it 
has  no  justification  whatsoever  since  it  does  not  take  into 
accounts  the  intrinsic  value  of  tokens  which  plays  the  most 
important  part  in  their  acceptability  as  I  have  pointed  out  in 
my  article.    My   argument    was    directed    against  the 
Committee's  contention  that  an  adequate  restriction  of  the 
quantity  of  tokens  in  circulation  is  the  main,  almost  the  only 
cause  of  their  acceptability  to  any  amount  and  not  against 
their  views  '  on  the   relation  between  token  coin  and  legal 
tender'  as  you  seem  to  have  supposed  in  your  editorial. 
Poona,  18-8.1910.  Contributor. 

[  The  first  sentence  in  the  section  on  ''Convertibility"  in 
the  Fowler  Committee's  Report  from  which  the  quotation  is 
taken,  is:  ''under  an  (ffictive  ^old  standard,  rnpeos  would  be 
token  coins,  subsidiary  to  the  sovereign,"  The  Committee 
proceed  to  consider  w  hether  when  that  coutiugency  arises, 
there  should  or  should  not  be  a  limit  on  the  amount  to 
which  the  rupee  should  be  legal  tender.  The  Servant  of 
India's  contention  was  that  the  rupee  i3  now  a  token  coin. 
This  is  not  the  case,  and,  therefore,  the  <)  act a I  ion  from  the 
repo;t  is  mi-leading.    Ed.  I.  S.  11.] 


W  A  T  E  R=  r  O  W  E  R . 

(From  the  Economist.) 
The  geologists  cheerfully  predicted  some  time  ago  that  our 
eoal  supplies  would  soon  give  out:  that  they  will  only  lust 
another  paltry  two  or  three  hundred  years.    The  Geologi- 
cal Congrexs  at  Toronto  in  19J.3  very  kindly  g.>ve  some  fnirly  j 
extract  figures,  and  said  that  the  world's  annual  consumption  j 
now  amounted  to  1,500  million  tens,  and  that  the  total  depo- 
sits remaining  only  reached  the  miserable  figure  of  7  398 
thousand  million  tons.    But  we  have  the  comforting  reflec- 
tion that  when  we  can  no  longer  extract  fuel  or  power  from 
the  depths  below  we  can  call  it  down  from  th?  heights  above.  I 
in  the  form  of  water-power,  or  "white  coal".    Running  water 
was  among  the  earliest  sources  of  power,  long  before  coal  was  : 
discovered,  and  is  likely  to  become  o-,ce  again  the  tvorld's  ' 
n»in  source  of  energy.    In  addition  to  the  power  from  water-  [ 
falls,  there  are  other  forms  of  water-power,  such  aa  that  from  ! 
the  tides. 


The  two  main  factors  which  have  directly  induced  univer- 
sal interest  in  water-power  are  the  high  price  of  coal  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the*  marvellous  developments  and  possibilities 
of  electro-chemical  and  electro-metallurgical  industries  —  indus- 
tries which  are  chitrly  depeudent  on  the  cheap  electrical  enei- 
gy  provided  for  water-power.  Of  these  industries  one  of  tbe 
chief  in  all  probability  ultimately  be  the  manufacture  of 
fertiliser,  e.g.,  nitrate,  by  fixation  of  atmosoheric  nitrogen. 
In  the  discussion  recently  of  a  paper  on  British  Engineering 
'  and  Water-Power  Development,  read  by  Professor  A.  H.  Gib- 
son, of  Dundee  (St.  Andrew's)  University,  before  the  Royal 
|  Society  of  Arts,  Mr.  Alfred  Dickinson,  the  well  known  hydro- 
electric  engineer,  even  went  so  far  as  to  assert  that  practically 
all  the  water-power  that  could  be  utilised  would  have  to  be 
devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  fertiliser,  in  .order  to  maintain 
an  adequate  food  supply.  There  are,  however,  innumerable 
other  industries,  besides  fertiliser  manufacture,  made  possible 
by  cheap  electrical  power.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  tin 
Shawinigan  Falls  in  Canada,  to  give  only  one  example. 
These  fells  are  150  feet  high,  and  a  city  has  grown  up  around 
them  since  1900.  The  Shawinigau  Water  and  Power  Co, 
has  at  present  developed  330,000  h.p.,  of  which  205,000  is 
electric  power,  whilst  the  balance  is  hydraulic  power  sold  to 
local  industries.  The  industries  fed  by  the  company  include 
carbide  manufacture,  including  acetylene,  acetic  acid,  acetone 
etc.,  electrodes  for  electric  furnaces  ;  metalic  magnesium, 
aloxite,  carborundum,  ferro-silicon,  zinc,  pig  iron,  and  other 
metallurgical  iudnstrits,.  pulp  and  paper.  The  manufacture 
of  alumunium  is  another  important  industry,  as  illustrated 
by  the  Biitish  Aluminium  Company,  of  Kinlochleven,  in 
Scotland,  which  utilises  about  30,000  h.p;  of  water-power 
from  the  Scotish  highlands. 

The  total  world  horse-power  which  could  possibly  be  derived 
from  water  has  been  estimated  at  700,000,000,  but  this  figure 
is,  of  course,  a  very  vague  guess,  and  until  the  numerous  sur' 
veye,  which  are  now  being  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
are  c;mplcted,  no  definite  data  exist  on  which  to  form  an 
estimate.  The  water  power  of  the  British  Empire,  according 
to  the  recently  issued  interim  report  of  the  Water  Power 
Resources  Committee,  is  put  at  50  to  70  millions;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  this  represents  ''continuous"  power, 
and  is  probably  equivalent  to  200,000,000  "intermittent'' 
b.p.  as  usually  understood.  That  is  to  say,  steam-power  is 
generally  reckoned  for  a  3,000-hour  year,  whilst  water-power 
is  reckoned  for  an  8,000  -hour  year. 

The  development  of  water-power  throughout  the  world — and 
every  country  where  it  exists  is  interesting  itself  in  tho  mat- 
ter— will  have  two  resul's  of  considerable  interest  to  British 
merchants  and  manufacturers.  One  is  the  effect  on  the  coal 
export  trade.  Our  coal  export  trade  is  the  largest  in  the 
w:rld  after  that  of  America,  and  it  is  an  interesting  specula- 
tion  to  consider  how  it  will  be  affected  when  the  water-powers 
of  the  world  are  properly  developed.  Many  of  our  most  impor- 
tant coal  customers— France,  Italy ,  South  America — have  enor- 
mous potential  water-power  resources,  and  in  the  case  of  France 
and  Italy,  atlor.sf,  the  high  price  of  coa',  and,  in  fact,  the  difii. 
culty  of  getting  coal  at  all,  has  compelled  them  to  take  a  very 
keen  interest  in  water-power  with  a  view  to  becoming  as  far  as 
possible  independent  of  imported  coal  for  industrial  purposes, 
if  not  also  for  domestic  fuel.  The  pesition  is,  bowever, 
complicated  and  difficult  to  forecast.  It  seems  safe  to  say  that 
coal  will  not  get  cheaper  for  some  time  to  come.  Although 
Canada  is  generally  supposed  to  be  pre-eminently  a  water- 
power  com. try,  and  has  undoubtedly  enormous  resources,  yet 
there  are  some  parts  of  Canada  which  are  entirely  without 
coal,  and  most  of  the  available  water-power  has  been  utilised 
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as  far  as  possible,  aud  yet  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  both 
power  and  fuel.  Large  quantities  of  coal  have  to  be  imported 
from  the  United  States.  This  suggests  that  even  when  our 
coal  customers  have  developed  their  water-powers  the 
demand  for  fuel  and  power  may  still  bu  such,  or  may  have 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  imported  coal  will  still  be 
necessary.  There  does  not  ssem  auy  immediate  need  to 
worry  about  the  coal  export  trade  from  this  point  of  view,  for 
the  present  at  leist. 

But  whatever  may  be  lost  by  (be  coal  trade  should  be 
more  than  balanced  by  the  enormous  demand  for  all  kinds  of 
plant  and  machinery  which  would  result  from  the  universal 
development  of  water-power.  A  largo  amount  of  capital  is 
required  for  establishing  water-power  schemes,  varying  from 
£  10  to  £  40  or  £  50  per  horse-power.  Assuming  an  avera- 
ge of  £  25,  this  means  that  the  50,000,000  h.p.  of  the  Bri- 
tish  Empire  alone,  to  eay  nothing  of  other  countries,  would 
require  a  capital  outlay  of  £1,250,000,000.  There  is,  of 
courEe,  no  need  to  enumerate  here  all  the  various  items  of  a 
water-power  plant;  it  offers  a  great  field  for  engineering  re- 
search and  enterprise.  Although  there  are  doubtless  many 
firms  in  the  United  Kingdom  who  could  undertake  to  supply 
the  necessary  plant,  etc,  one  or  two  weak  points — or  supposed 
weak  points— in  British  water-power  engineering  were  referred 
to  in  the  discussion  of  Professor  Gibson's  paper  before  the 
Eoyal  Society  of  Arts.  Mr.  Campbell  Swinton,  the  chairman, 
said  that  the  only  part  of  a  water-power  scheme,  as  to  which 
this  country  was  undoubtedly  rather  deficient,  was  the  actual 
designing  of  water  turbines.  They  had  not  been  made  in 
this  country  so  far  as  to  any  great  sizi,  and  he  thought  he 
was  right  in  saying  that  practically  all  the  largest  had  been 
imported,  chiefly  from  Switzerland,  But  he  also  thought 
that  there  ought  to  be  no, difficulty  in  finding  manufacturing 
firms  who  were  capable  of  turning  out  large  work  in  a  very 
short  time  if  there  were  snlTicieut  demand  for  it.  Hitherto 
the  amount  of  such  machinery  which,  had  been  required  had 
not  mace  it  worth  any  one's  while  fo  make  i(;  it  was  simpler 
to  buy  the  turbines  ready-made  in  -Canada  or  Switzerland. 
Mr.  Dickinson,  tie  engineer  responsible  for  Messrs.  Tata's 
great  hydro-eleclric  schemes  in  India,  leferred  to  the  insula- 
tors required  for  luch  high  voltages  up  to  100,000,  and  said 
that  one  of  the  most  important  detai.'s  in  connection  with  high 
tension  transmission  was  cne  of  pottery  ware,  a  small  but 
vital  detail  on  which  very  few  engineers  had  specialised.  Al- 
though, therefore,  a  great  deal  of  experience  may  be  acquired 
iu  euch  ountries  a3  Canvij  or  Scandinavia,  or  Switzerland, 
where  water-power  ha3  been  used  for  nnny  ye*rs,  there  still 
remains  much  hope  for  research. 

But  something  more  than  research  will  be  needed.  Very 
closely  connected  with  research  is  the  training  of  a  largo  num- 
ber of  engineers  in  hydro-electric  engineering,  and  of  chemi- 
cal engineers  and  chemists  for  tha  electro-Cliemicul  and 
metallurgical  side  of  the  work.  Unless  British  engineers 
have  a  large  share  in  the  design  of  plant,  British  manufacturers 
will  not  have  a  large  share  in  the  supply  of  plant.  This  im- 
portant question  of  training  was  carefully  considered,  and, 
indeed,  formed  the  chief  topic  in  Professor  Gibson's  paper  and 
the  subsequent  discussion,  in  which  several  eminent  autho- 
rities took  part,  including  the  chairman  (Mr.  Campbell  Swin- 
ton), Sir  Dugrtld  Clerk,  Mr.  Alfred  Dickinson,  Professor 
McLennan,  of  Toronto,  Professor  Capper^  and  others.  There 
are,  of  courEe,  a  few  very  capable  hydro-electric  engineers  in 
this  country,  but  in  view  of  the  vast  scope  of  this  branch  of 
engineering,  and  the  new  developments  an  1  improvements 
which  are  bound  to  result  from  experience  and  scientific  research, 
the  Dumber  of  such  men  in  this  country  is  quite  inadequate. 


Besides  Canada  many  other  countries  iu  the  British  Em- 
pire have  developed  water-powor  schemes,  notably  Tasminia, 
New  Zealand,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  Victoria  and  New 
South  Wales.  In  the  latter  case,  of  course,  liability  to 
drought  is  a  drawback.  Largo  schemes  have  been  undertaken 
in  India,  and  will  be  still  further  enlarged,  especially  those 
of  Messrs.  Tata.  A  complete  survey  of  Indian  water-powers 
is  being  made.  A  sum  of  £  1,000  has  been  voted  for  the 
same  purpose  in  South  Africa.  Enormous  water-powers  are 
said  to  exist  in  the  Congo  regions,  and  in  regard  to  Egy  pfc 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  power  supply  could  ba 
combined  with  water  supply  and  irrigation. 

Outside  the  British  Empire  numerous  developments  are 
taking  placs  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and, 
of  course,  Switzerland  and  Scandinavia  took  the  matter  up 
years  ago.  Japan  aud  South  America  (Brazil  and  Argentine) 
have  very  valuable  water-power  resources  which  they  intend 
to  utilise  as  much  as  possible.  Water-power  Beems  destined 
to  become  a  permanent  and  fundamental  factor  iu  world  eco» 
nomics. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 

DO  YOU  WISH  TO  KNOW  YOUR 

"FUTURE  » 

Send  your  time  and  date  of  birth  or  your  star  and  age  or 
note  the  time  when  ypu  write  theleiter,  you  will  be  given  a  fu-ll 
reading  of  your  life  or  one  year  to  come  for  ONE  RUPEE  ONLY. 

Mr.  Ghazanfar  Muhammad  Khan,  Deputy  Collector,  writes 
from  Moradabad  City.  "The  one  year  life  reading  you  sent 
me  proved  to  be  QUITE  TRUE.  " 

The  Kalinca  AsTEOLoorcAL  Bureau, 
Chodavaram,  Vizagapatam  District. 


WANTED — An  English  educated  bride  between 
16  and  21,  belonging  to  a  very  rich  Hinda  or  Parsee 
family,  to  marry  cn  reform  lines  an  yonng  Hinda  of 
24,  with  high  educational  qualifications  andjindastrial 
and  execative  talents  and  of  an  ancient  family.  Cor- 
respondence confidential.    Apply  BASSI  C/o  The 

Indian  Social  Reformer,  Bombay. 

WANTED— A  suitable  match  to  marry  a  middle 
class  gentlemen  under  Act  XIV  of  1856  or  Actlll  of 
1872.  Age  about  35,  Holding  a  decent  position 
with  good  future  prospects.  Oae  kaowing  Tamil 
Telugn,  Gujarathi  or  English  prefered— Apply  T.  59 
C/o  Postmaster,  Gangapur  City  (Jaipur  District. 

Wanted  : — An  accomplished  and  educated  widow 
of  any  Caste  to  marry  a  Brahmin  widower  in  decent 
position.  For  other  particulars  please  apply  to  X 
C/o  The  Indian  Social  Reformer,  Bombay. 

THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

Rates  of  Inland  subscriition  inclusive  of  postage 
In  advance.  In  arrears. 

Per  annum   Rs.    5—0—0.     Rs.  6—0—0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  ot  Postage,  eight 
shillings  (  Rs.  6). 

Single  copies  of  the  current  year  can  be  had  at  4 
aunas  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 
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|  Timely  advice  to  the  Wealthy  f 

|  Costly  but  certain  remedies  are  iu  the  long  rnu  | 
•o  cheaper  than  cheap  and  uncertain  ones,  | 

i     KANDARPA  SANJ1VINI 
|  PILLS  AND  OIL 

are  the  safest  and  surest  remedies  for  indigestion 
constipation,  loss  o£  appetite,  memory,  mental, 
physical  and  nervous  debility  and  all  6orts  of 
nrinary  disorders,  improve  impoverished  blood. 

Prioe  per  tin  of  40  Pilla  Rs.  5  &  per  tola 
of  Oil  R«.  10 

Both  Purchased  at  a  time  Rs.  11/4  — 

Medical  Advice  and  a  Medical  Book 
containing  128  pages  sentGratis 

and  Post  Free. 
RAJ  YAIDYA  NARAYANJI  KESHAYJI 

»  Head  Office  :-Jamnag-ar,  Kathiawar,  (India.) 


Branch  ;— No.  187,  Kalbadevi  Road, 

BOMBAY. 


1  «=SdWfc; 


Empire  Hindu  Hotel 

Opposite  Victoria  Terminus 
Bombay. 

(Central  Situation) 
Strictly  Vegetarian 
Charges  Moderate 
Filted  with 
Electric  Lift,  Fans  and  Lights. 

Telegrams:  |    Telephone  i 

11  Food,"  Bombay.     J  2789. 


22  6.19. 


Saffron?     Saffron??  Saffron??? 

If  yon  wish  to  buy  genuinely  pure  and  best  Saffron  it  is 
SUN 


BRAND 


SAFFRON 


ONLY 

It  hag  been  largely  used  by  Jain  Temples,  Maharajas 
Durbars,  Hakims  and  Vaidyas  all  over  the  country  for  the 
st  75  year  and  ia  wtll  knewn  for  Ub  purity  and  genuiness. 

S.  NARAEN  &  Co., 
17-1' -18  21,  Hummum  Street,  Fort  Bombay. 


SHORTHAND. 

Like  Other  Arts  and  Sciences,  Shorthand  is  subject  to  the 
Law  of  Progress.  Based  on  greatly  improved  scientific  and 
analogical  principles,  the  Sloan-Duployan  system 
(contained  iu  a  compass  of  12  lessons  )  saves  a  year's  laborious 
study,  ensuring  highest  efficiency  and  speediest  results. 
Shorthand  is  the  open-door  to  many  well-paid  positions,  at 
any  rate  it  will  mean  advancement  for  you.  Expert  Individual 
or  Postal  Instructions  for  a  fixed  fee,  payable  in  easy  monthly 
instalments.  Speed  Classes  Conducted.  Specialised  Train- 
ing  Guaranteed.  Enclose  stamp  for  booklet,  etc. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 

G  P.  O.  Box  No.  424,  Bombay.  

Dependable  Business  Typewriter. 

The  National  Standard  Portable  No.  3  is  the 

simplest  and  most  efficient  typewriter  suitable  for  business, 
professional  or  home  work,  travellers  and  invalids.  At  one- 
half  the  regular  price,  it  embodies  all  th3  features  found  on 
any  standard  model,  and  is  warranted  the  equal  in  quality  of 
the  best  typewriter  invented.  It  has  unlimited  speed,  and  is 
more  nearly  uoiseless  than  most  typewriters.  Price  (including 
an  Improved  Two-piece  Travelling  Case  with  Lock  and  Key): 
Re.  190,  F.  0.  R.  anywhere.  Concession  to  traders  and 
buyers  of  three  machines.    Send  your  order  for  one  to-day. 

WRITING:  MACHINE  &  EQUIPMENT  Co., 
20-4-19.  Post  Box  No-  424,  Bombay- 

HYPNOTISM 

PERSONAL  MAGNETISM, 
WILL  POWER, 
NERVE  FORCE- 

Call  what  you  will- 
Is  the  intangible  power  that  controls  human  des- 
tiny. It  is  the  key  to  all  business  and  social  success. 
This  power  is  no  special  gift  of  any  one.  It  is  latent 
in  every  one.  We  help  you  how  to  display  it.  By  our 
system,  you  can  learn  in  a  few  days  at  your  own  home 
an4  not  only  achieve  success  yourself,  but  you  can  y 
influence  the  mind,  health  and  actions  of  others  to  a  \f 
remarkable. 

Write  immediately  for  our  frea  booket-The  Pride  of  India. 
THE  LATENT^IGHT  CULTURE, 
T1NNBVELLY,  S.  INDIA. 


Oatliwala'iS  Genuine  Quinine  Tablets  gr.  1  each 
bottle  of  100. 

Batliwala's  Genuine  Quinine  Tablets  gr.  2  each 
bottle  of  100. 

Batliwala'ss  Ague  Mixture  of  Fever,  Malaria,  In- 
fluenza etc. 

Batliwa'a's  Ague  Pilla  for  Malaria,  Ifever,  In 
fluenza  etc. 

Oatliwala's  Tonic  pills  for  pale  people  &  nervous 
breaks  down. 

Hatliwala»s  Tooth  Powder  of   Preserving  Teeth 
Batliwala's  Ringworm    ointment  for  Ringworm 
Dhobi  Hoh  etc. 

May  be  had  from  all  dealers  in  medicines  or  from 
Dr.  H.  L.  Batliwala  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
No.  12,  Worli,  18,  Bombay. 
Telegiuphio  Address  :— "  Doctor  Batliwala  Dadar 


THE  BOMBAY  CENTRAL  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE BANK. 

HEAL  OFFICE  -.—Apollo  Street,  St.,  Bombay. 

DIRECTORS:— The  Hon.  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Currimbhoy 
(Chairman),  Sir  Vithalias  D.  Thackersey,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lalnbhai  Samaldas,  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  the  Hon.  Mr.  C,  V. 
Mehta,  the  Chief  of  Ichalkaranji.G.K.  Devadhar.Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Sir  P.  D.  PatUni,  the  Rnj*  Saheb  of  Malegaon. 

Share  Capital  (fully  paid  )   Rs.  7,00,000 

1  Deposit?  fixed  for  one  year  and  shsrter  or  longer  peno  Is 
are  accepted.  Rates  and  other  particulars  may  be  asaartaiael 
from  the  under  signed.  _     _    .  . 

2  The  Bank  finances  only  registered  Co-opsrative  Sosietias 
iu  the  Bombay  Presidency  oa  the  recommendation  of  tha 
Ragistrar, Co-operative  Societies,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3.  Accounts  aie  audited  half-yearly  by  a  special  Gjv- 
ernment  Auditor,  and  quarterly  statements  of  Bnancial  pod- 
tion  are  published  iu  the  'Bombay  Government  Gazettea.-' 
20-5-17.         VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA,  Manager, 
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«•  I  will  be  as  harsh  as  truth,  and  as  uncompromising  as  justice  ;  I  am  in  earnest— I  will  not  equivocate— I  will  not 
•  xcuse,  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch— And  1  will  be  heard."  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  the  Liberator. 
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NOTES. 

The  Etiology  of  the  Punjab  Disorders-   W  e  are 
*lad  to  have  a  copy  of  the  able  and  convincing 
irticle,  under  the  above  heading,  in  the  July  nunv 
jer  of  the  Hindustan  Review  of  Allahabad,  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Nundy,  issued  in  pamphlet  form.  The  Punjab 
Government  did  their  best  to  keep  out  independent 
observers  during  the  period  that  the  province  was 
jnder   martial  law,  so  that    practically  the  only 
information  available  of  the  happenings  at  the  time 
is  what  can  be  gleaned  from  the  one-sided  presenta- 
:ion    in  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette  of  Lahore 
and  the  Pieneer  of  Allahabad.    The  articles   in  the 
former  journal  havealso  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form, 
and  are  a  compendious  account  of  the  story  from 
ithe  point    of  view  of  those  who  hold  that  Sir 
Michael  O'Dwyer  rose  to  the  height   of  statesman- 
ship in  dealing  with  the  situation  in  April  last  in 
the  Punjab.    Mr.  Alfred  Nundy,  in  the  almost  total 
■absence  of  information  gathered   by  independent 
observation,  has  had  to  rely  mainly  on  official  and 
■pro-official  sources.  And  it  speaks  volumes  in  favour 
ot  his  position,  that  this  initial  disadvantage  has 
actually  proved  a  great  advantage.    For,  without 
in  the  least  travelling  beyond  these  sources,  Mr. 
jNundy  has  made  out  what  every  unbiassed  reader 
must,  in  our  opinion,  accept  as  a  damning  indict- 
ment of  the  O'Dwyer  policy.    The  thing  is  done 
with  a  skill  and  precision   which  must  extort  ad- 
miration even  from  prejudiced  readers.    In  view 
of  the  strong  prima  facie  case  against  the  O'  Dwyer 
dispensation,  we  can  but  wonder  at  and  regret  the 
delay  in  sending  out  the  Commission  of  Enquiry 
promised  by  the  Secretary  of  State.    This  is  made 
|  all  the  more  invidious  by  the  fact  that  a  Commission 
i  has  been  already  constituted  and   announced  to 
enquire  into  the  defects  of  army  organization  in  the 
I  initial  stages  of  the  Afghan  war  .which  came  some 
j'weeks  after  and,  to  some  extent,  in  consequence  of 
|  the  situation  created  by  the  passing  of  the  Rowlatt 
j  Act  in  the  teeth  of  a  solid  non-official  opposition, 
i  What  is  still  worse,  the  first  name  in  this  Commis- 
sion, next  after  the  Chairman,  Lord  Esher,  is  no 
other  than  Sir  Michael  O'  Dwyer  !    Mr.  Montagu 
is,  no  doubt,  actuated  by  excellent  intentions,  and, 
perhaps,  this  way  of  propitiating   an  extreme  sec- 


tion of  the  Anglo-Indian  press,  may  be  of  some  help, 
negatively  if  not  positively,  with  reference  to  the 
reform  scheme,  but  the  feeling  in  the  country,  and 
especially  in  the  Punjab,  may  be  better  imagined  than 
described.  We  would  yet  urge  on  Mr.  Montagu 
the  extreme  desirability  of  finding  some  other 
avenue  of  usefulness  for  Sir  Michael  O'  Dwyer,  if 
he  feels  that  the  late  Lieutenant-Governor  can  not 
be  left  to  enjoy  the  repose  to  which  his  long  service 
in  India  has  fully  entitled  him.  It  is  not  in  Indian 
nature  to  nurse  a  grudge  against  persons  who  failed 
to  live  up  to  an  ideal  but  it  is  not  human  nature 
to  welcome  those  who  have  so  far  fallen  from  the 
ideal  of  a  good  administrator.  India  merely  wants  to 
be  allowed  to  forget,8ir  Michael  O'Dwyer.  Cannot 
Mr.  Montagu  do  her  this  small  favour  ? 


Responsive  and  Responsible  Government.  We 
print  today  a  letter  from  our  contributor 
"Bhishma"in  which  he  explains  his  position  in 
view  of  our  comments  on  his  article  published  in 
the  issue  of  the  ioth  instant.  We  may,  for  the  sake 
of  clearness,  define  responsive  as  being  unconciously 
responsible  Government,  and  responsible  as  being 
consciously  responsive  Government.  "Bhishma's" 
suggestion  is  that  the  Governments  of  British  India 
should,  as  a  first  step,  be  converted  into  uncons- 
ciously responsible  Governments  by  Indianising 
the  Services,  and,  later,  be  developed  into  consci- 
ously responsive  (that  is  responsible  )  Government. 
His  whole  argument  turns  on  the  assumption  that 
the  substitution  of  Indians  for  Englishmen  in  the 
Services  will  make  the  administration  in  British 
India  responsive.  We  are  unable  to  agree.  If 
this  assumption  be  correct  there  should  have  been 
no  revolutions  in  countries  where  the  public  services 
were  entirely  manned  by  natives.  Bhishma,  how- 
ever, urges  that  it  is  true  in  India,  and  points  to 
the  Indian  States.  There  is  no  demand  for  res- 
ponsible Government  in  the  States,  he  tells  us, 
because  the  Governments  there  are  responsive  to 
opinion.  Does  this  follow  ?  We 
say  definitely.  But  is  there  no  alter- 
explanation  possible  ?  We  merely  throw 
as  a  suggestion  for  Bhishma's  consider- 
ation that  the  absence  of  the  demand  may 
be  due  to  the  absence  of  the  means  of  making 
the  demand :  that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
States  do  not  encourage  methods  of  constitutional 
agitation,  British  rule  at  the  back  of  them  makes 
traditional  or  indigenous  methods  of  enforcing  res- 
ponsive (or  practically  responsible)  Government 
out  of  the  question  ?  The  position  of  the  Indian 
States  is  so  peculiar  in  these  respects  that  it  is 
difficult  and  dangerous  to  generalise  from  a  few 
exceptional  instances  as  to  the  absence  of  a  demand 
for  political  reform  being  ipso  facto  evidence  of  the 
absence  of  a  need  for  it.  And  it  is  not  right  to  say 
that  British  Indian  administration  is  irresponsive. 
Taking  Bhishma's  own  test,  it  can  be  easily 
shown  that  the  demands  of  the  Congress  have 
been  conceded  (and  even  exceeded     so  far  as  the 


popular 
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earlier  Congresses  went)  to  an  incomparably  larger 
extent  in  British  India  than  in  Indian  States.  The 
demand  for  responsible  government  in  British  India 
is  itself  proof  that  British  Indian  administration 
is  responsive  to  popular  aspirations.  People  will 
not  ask  a  thing  of  one  who  has  not  it  to  give. 


The  Ismail  College  at  Andheri  :  The  Government 
of  Bombay  have,  after  a  lapse  of  five  years,  decided  to 
utilise  the  donation  of  Rupees  eight  lakhs  offered  by 
Sir  Mahomed  Yusuf  Ismail  to  establish  a  first  grade 
Government  Arts  College  at  Andheri  in  Salsette 
The  College  which  will  be  known  as  Ismail  College, 
will  be  primarily  for  Mahomedans  but  students  of 
other  communities  will  also  be  admitted.  We 
congratulate  Government  on  this  decision  which  we 
understand  to  mean  that,  while  Mahomedan  students 
will  have  preference,  the  college  will  be  open  to 
students  of  all  communities.  Even  if  all  Mahomedan 
students  at  present  in  Bombay,  Ahmedabad  and 
Poona  were  to  seek  admission  into  the  new  College, 
there  will  still  be  room  for  a  certain  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  students  of  other  communities.  But  all 
Mahomedan  studentsare  not  likely  to  go  to  the  Ismail 
College.  There  is  a  distinct  tendency  among  educated 
Mahomedans  to  send  their  children  to  the  ordinary 
Schools  and  Colleges  in  preference  to  denomina- 
tional ones.  We  can  well  understand  the  reason. 
It  lies  in  the  fact  that  denominational  institutions 
invariably  tend  to  a  lower  standard  than  non- 
denominational  ones.  The  situation  of  the  College 
at  Andheri  has  several  obvious  advantages,  but  also 
some  disadvantages.  Chief  among  the  latter  is  that 
the  students  of  the  Ismail  College  will  not  have  the 
same  facilities  of  participating  in  the  inter-collegiate 
and  University  courses  which  are  becoming  a  feature 
of  Bombay  academic  life.  Moreover,  at  no  distant 
date  Poona  and  Ahmedabad  will  become  University 
centres  ;  and  also  Dharwar  and  Karachi.  The  parent 
University  will  then  have  the  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing into  a  purely  residential  and  teaching  University. 
In  the  case  of  the  College  contemplated  by  the  Deccen 
Education  Society  in  Salsette,  financial  considerations 
prohibit  the  idea  of  having  it  in  the  City,  but  these 
do  not  exist  in  the  case  ot  a  Government  College. 
We  would,  therefore,  still  urge  that  a  site  for  the 
Ismail  College  should  be  found  in  or  about  the  Fort 
Ward  in  Bombay  City.  The  old  General  Post  Office 
may  be  considered  for  the  purpose.  It  is  inconvenient 
to  have  the  Central  Telegraph  Office  at  a  distance 
from  the  General  Post  Office,  and  if  the  former 
could  be  found  a  site  near  the  latter,  the  building 
now  occupied  by  it  will  be  a  very  suitable  home  for 
the  Ismail  College.  We  do  not  forget  that  the 
Elphinstone  College  is  poorly  accommodated,  but 
the  natural  remedy  for  it  is  for  the  Secretariat  to 
remove  to  some  locality  where  there  will  be  enough 
space  for  the  large  new  Council  Halls  and  other 
architectural  accessories  of  responsible  Government. 


Colonel  Roosevelt's  Patriotism:  Everything  in  the 
United  States  is  done  on  a  large  scale.  It  is,  there- 
fore, no  matter  lor  surprise  that  a  whole  mountain 
was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Colonel 
Theodore  Roosevelt  who  died  in  January  last.  The 
object  of  this  dedication  was  till  July  last  known  as 
Sheep  Mountain.  It  has  been  christened  Mount 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  ex-President  of  the  United 
States  was  the  best  known  exponent  of  the  strenuous 
life.  Major-General  Leonard  Wood  who  delivered 
the  dedicatory  address,  observed  in  the  course  ol  his 
address  (a  full  report  of  which  as  well  as  an  account 
of  the  ceremony  is  published  in  the  Outlook  of  New 
York  of  July  16th):  "Frail  in  early  youth,  he  made 
himself  robust  and  strong.  Handicapped  by  defec- 
tive vision,  he  became  an  expert  hunter,  tearless 
explorer,  a  man  who  loved  rough  and  dangerous 


places.  He  loved  the  simple  yet  strenuous  life.  He 
worked  hard  and  played  hard.  He  was  never  in- 
active. Married  life  was  for  him  the  ideal  lite.  He 
was  singularly  devoted  to  home  and  family.  His 
respect  for  women  was  profound.  Ha  appreciated 
their  position  and  influence  in  the  world  as  few 
men  do.  He  was  clean  of  speech,  and  his  life  was 
clean  and  moral.  He  abhorred,  above  all,  suggestive 
speech,  loose  living  and  immorality."  Colonel 
Roosevelt's  patriotism  was  as  intensive  as  his  ideal 
of  personal  life.  General  Wood  quoted  the  follow- 
ing as  among  Colonel  Roosevelt's  last  words  :  "  We 
must  feel  in  the  very  marrow  of  our  being  that  our 
loyalty  is  due  only  to  America,  and  that  it  is  not 
diluted  by  loyalty  for  any  other  nation  or  all  other 
nations  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Only  thus  shall  we 
fit  ourselves  really  to  serve  other  nations,  to  refuse 
ourselves  to  wrong  them,  and  to  refuse  to  let  them 
do  wrong  or  suffer  wrong.  "  That  also  is  a  lesson 
we  may  all  take  to  heart. 


Dr.  Lankester's  Report  on  Tuberculosis  The 
habit  of  secrecy  grows  on  the  Government  of  India. 
The  report  on  the  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  by  Dr. 
Lankester,  who  has  been  carrying  on  investigations 
into  the  subject  for  several  years  past,  is  not  to  be 
published.  What  great  danger  to  the  State  will 
ensue  by  the  publication  of  the  report,  we  are  un- 
able to  imagine.  He  has  been  asked  to  bring 
out  a  popular  hand-book  containing  the  results  of 
his  investigation  "  as  modified  by  the  view  of  the 
local  Governments  and  Administrations."  What 
authority  have  these  Governments  and  Admini- 
strations to  modify  the  results  of  a  scientific  invesi- 
gation?  Why  should  not  the  Indian  public  have  the 
benefit  of  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  Dr.  Lankester's 
conclusions,  without  their  undergoing  a  process  of 
previous  peptonising  by  the  Secretariats  in  different 
parts  of  the  country?  We  are  of  opinion  that  the 
decision  of  the  Government  of  India  not  to  publish 
Dr.  Lankester's  report  cannot  be  supported,  and 
that  it  implies  an  unmerited  slur  on  a  scientist  who 
has  devoted  himself  with  rare  sympathy  and  insight 
to  the  study  of  this  important  problem  affecting 
the  health  of  the  people  of  India. 


The  Prize  Essay-  It  has  been  decided  to  give  one 
instead  of  two  prizes,  as  mentioned  in  the  last  issue, 
from  the  sum  kindly  offered  by  a  friend.  The  value 
of  it  will  be  Rs.  one  hundred.  The  subject  is: 
"Social  Service  in  India".  It  is  expected  that  the 
essays  will  contain  a  review  of  social  service  in  the 
past  in  India,  a  description  of  old  and  new  forms  of 
it  now  in  operation,  and  their  effects,  actual  or  pro- 
bable, and  a  programme  of  work  for  the  immediate 
future.  The  length  of  the  essays  should  not  exceed 
thirty  pages  of  typed  foolscap  or  a  maximum  of 
between  8  and  io  thousand  words.  The  decision  of 
the  Editor  of  this  journal  will  be  final,  and  he  will 
be  entitled  to  publish  the  essay  which  gets  the  prize 
in  any  manner  he  thinks  fit.  It  will  become  the 
property  of  this  journal.  Other  essays  will  be  re- 
turned if  a  sufficient  number  of  postage  stamps  are 
enclosed.  The  last  day  for  the  receipt  of  the  essays 
in  this  office  is  the  30th  November  next,  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  declared  before  the  1st  January  1920. 
AH  subscribers  of  the  Reformer  are  entitled  to  com- 
pete without  distinction  of  sex,  caste  or  creed.  Es- 
says must  be  sent  by  registered  post,  addressed  to  the 
Editor,  the  Indian  Social  Reformer,  Empire  building, 
Hornby  Road,  Fort,  Bombay,  with  on  the  envelope 
the  superscription,  "Social  £Service  Prize  Essay". 
The  competition  will  be  confined  to  subscribers  only. 
Competitors  who  do  not  wish  their  names  to  be 
published  should  give  some  pseudonym,  but  their 
names  and  addresses  should  be  communicated  for 
the  information  of  the  Editor. 


{         August,  31.  ] 
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CALCUTTA  UNIVERSITY  COMMISSION 
I  REPORT,  II. 


Within  the  last  qaarter  of  a  centary  there  has  been 
growing  op  in  this  country  a  movement  hostile  to 
!- English  education.     It  originated,  so  far  as  we  can 
i  trace  its  origin,   at  abont  the  same  time  at  two. 
[opposite  points   of    the  political    compass.  The 
I  progress  of  the   social   and  religious  reform  move- 
iment   in  India  and  the  excesses  incidental  to  the 
I  early   stages  of  such  movements,  led  to  a  reaction 
fwhich  natnrally  fastened  upon  English  education 
pas  the   immediate  operative  cause  of  those  exces- 
ses.   At    the    other    end   of  the    scale,  Anglo- 
-Indian administrators,  alarmed  at    the  increasing 
demand  for  political  power  of  the  English-educated 
^classes,  began  to  raise  questions  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
Lithe  educational  policy  adopted  in  this  country  at  the 
instigation  of  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy  and  on  the 
.powerful  advocacy  of  Macanlay.   In  course  of  time, 
this    reaction    took    the    shape    of   a  movement 
i  for  the   encouragement  of    the  Vernaculars  within 
'the   precincts  of  the  existing  system   and  without 
prejudice    to  English   education.     When,   in  the 
opening    years     of    this    century,   the  political 
movement  passed  from  a  movement  of  administrative 
amelioration  to  one  of  national  self-assertion,  the  plea 
for  the  encouragement  of  the  Vernaculars  began 
to  take  on  a  more  strident  tone.    Within  the  last 
few  years,  there  have  been  voices  raised  on  behalf  of 
Vernacularising  the  entire  system  including  the  Uni- 
versity courses.    The  practical  advantages  of  English 
education,  however,  are  so  patent,  and  the  popularity 
of  it    so    unmistakable    that     even    the  extreme 
Vernacnlarists  are  obliged  for  the  present  to  accom- 
pany their  proposals  for  undermining  English  educa- 
1  tion  with  professions  of  a  profound  belief  in  it.    They  are 
obliged,  indeed,  to  seek  to  justify  their  argument  for 
disestablishing  English  in  our  schools  and  colleges  by 
,an  earnest  desire  for  and  as  the  best  means  of  promoting 
the  study  of  aud  proficiency  in  that  language.  Their 
'propaganda  so  far  has  not  been  attended  with  success. 
In  this  Presidency,  where  some  of  its  most  ardent 
advocates  are  to  be  found,  it  has  had  a  set-back.  The 
i  recommendations    of  the  Calcutta  University  Com- 
mission,   however,    are    likely  to  give  it  a  fresh 
'  stimulus,  and  it  is,   therefore,    that    these  recoru- 
'  mendations  and    the  reasons   by    which   they  are 
supported     demand    examination.      The  division 
of    opinion    among    witnesses    examined   by  the 
Commission    was:      rather  more    than    half  the 
i  number  were  in  favour  of  maintaining  the  present 
system  ;  practically  all  were  in  favour  of  English  as 
the  medium  of  instruction  in  the  University.  The 
(Commission  had  no  help  but  to  accede  to  this  con- 
sensus of  opinion.    In  the  case  of  secondary  education, 
however,  they  have  decided  to  go  against  the  majo- 
rity view,  and  to  range  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
extreme  Vernacularists. 
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The  recommendations  of  general  importance  in  this 
regard  are  three  in  number  :  (1)  The  vernacular 
should  be  used  in  general  throughout  the  high  schools, 
except  for  the  teaching  of  English  and  of  mathe- 
matics, which,  during  the  last  four  years  of  the  course, 
should  be  conducted  in  English.  (2)  At  the  f  high 
school  examination  '  (  corresponding  to  the  matricu- 
lation) candidates  should  be  permitted  to  answer 
either  in  the  Vernacular  or  in  English 
except  in  the  subjects  of  English  and  mathematics 
in  which  English  should  be  compulsory.  (3)  The 
medium  of  instruction  and  examination  in  the  inter- 
mediate Colleges  and  in  the  University  should  be 
English  (except  in  dealing  with  the  Vernacular  and  the 
classical  languages).  The  two  first  recommendations 
apply  to  Bengal  where  only  one  Vernacular  is 
spoken.  The  Report  excludes  Assam  from  their 
scope  on  the  express  ground  that  "  owing  to  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  Vernaculars  in  Assam,  the  only  possible 
medium  of  education  in  the  higher  forms  of  high 
schools  in  that  province  is  English."  This,  they  add, 
would  probably  hold  good  in  Darjeeling  and, 
Chittagong.  The  Commission  did  not  feel  in  a 
position  to  express  an  opinion  in  regard  to  Burma. 
We  emphasise  these  qualifications  and  limitations 
with  which  the  Commission  have  carefully  surrounded 
their  recommendations,  because  we  see  that,  within 
a  few  days  of  the  publication  of  the  Report  and, 
indeed,  even  before  it,  enthusiastic  educational  re- 
formers, acting  on  rumour,  have  been  girding  their 
loins  to  get  its  proposals  (or  supposed  proposals) 
adopted  in  all  provinces.  We  are  sure  that  if 
the  Sadler  Commission  had  been  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  examining  the  conditions  of  all  our  Univer- 
sities, aud  had  had  to  consider  University  education  in 
India,  as  it  should  be  considered,  as  one  whole,  their 
recommendations  in  this  and  some  other  matters 
would  have  been  markedly  different.  They 
would  have  found  that  as,  owing  to  the 
multiplicity  of  its  Vernaculars,  in  Assam — and 
in  Madras  and  Bombay— the  only  possible 
medium  of  education  in  the  higher  forms  of  high 
schools  is  English,  owing  to  the  much  greater  multi- 
plicity of  Vernaculars  in  the  whole  country,  the  same 
principle  should  apply  to  India  as  a  whole.  Edu- 
cation as  a  means  of  knitting  together  the  different 
parts  of  the  country  occupies  a  more  important 
place  than  railways  and  telegraphs,  the  currency 
and  a  common  system  of  jurisprudence.  An  educa- 
tional break  of  gange  between  province  and  province 
is  ultimately  far  more  detrimental  to  national 
development  than  such  a  break  in  our  railways.  A 
common  educational  currency  is  even  more  ne- 
cessary than  a  common  monetary  currency.  When 
the  Sadler  Commission  was  appointed,  we  repeated- 
ly urged  that  its  scope  should  be  extended  so  as  to 
include  the  whole  country.  The  Commission  was 
able  to  extend  their  terms  of  reference  by  a  severe 
process  of  straining  to  matters  relating  to  secon- 
dary education,  but  they  could  not  by  any  ingenuity 
bring  within  them  the  other  provinces.  When 
we  remember  that  the  Indian  provinces,  as  admitted 
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in  the  Montagu-Chelmsford  report,  are  not  rooted  in 
historical  or  geographical  conditions,  and  that  their 
ro-distribution  will  have  to  be  undertaken  under  an 
extended  system  of  responsible  Government,  the 
desirability  of  allowing  education  to  be  dominated  by 
provincial  peculiarities  is  far  from  evident. 

The  Commission's  method  of  arriving  at  their 
conclusions  reminds  us  of  what  Macanlay  says  of 
Pitt's  reasons  for  voting  for  the  motion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  to  impeach  Warren  Hastings.  The  great 
Minister  rebutted  all  the  charges  brought  against  the 
Indian  pro-consul,  but  voted  in  favour  of  the  motion 
because  he  thought  that  the  fine  imposed  by  Hastings 
on  the  Nawab  of  Oudh  was  somewhat  excessive  !  The 
Sadler  Commission  rebut  all  the  most  serious  allega- 
tions urged  against  the  use  of  English  as  the  medium 
of  instruction,  and  base  their  revolutionary  recom- 
mendations on  an  unproved,  unprovable  dictum  of  Sir 
Harcourt  Butler's.  They  deny  that  the  use  of  English 
is  a  necessary  handicap  to  the  intellectual  development 
of  Indian  students.  They  point  out  that  the  bMingual 
Welsh  student  is  not  in  any  way  handicapped  when  he 
goes  to  an  English-speaking  University,  and  that 
bilingualism  is  not  felt  to  be  a  handicap  to  intellectual 
development  in  such  countries  as  Belgium  and 
Switzerland.  They  do  not  care  to  waste  time  in 
refuting  the  allegations  loosely  made  imputing  the 
consequences  of  poverty,  bad  personal  habits  and  evil 
social  customs,  to  English  education.  But  they  are 
much  impressed  by  Sir  Harcourt  BotJer's  discovery 
"that  the  boys  who  are  taught  through  the  medium 
of  the  vernacular  until  the  highest  stages  of  the  High 
School  art  reached,  show  markedly  greater  intelligence 
than  those  whose  earlier  education  has  been  more  large- 
ly conducted  through  the  medium  of  the  English." 
We  are  not  told  by  what  data  Sir  Harooart  was°led  to 
this  discovery.  We  should  like  to  know  whether  His 
Honoar's  observation  relates  to  Bengal  with  which  the 
Commission  was  specially  concerned,  or  to  the  whole 
country.  Generally  speaking,  the  vernaculars  are  more 
largely  and  up  to  a  higher  stage  of  education  used  as 
media  of  instruction  in  the  Punjab  and  the  United 
Provinces  than  in  Bombay,  Madras  or  Bengal.  Is  it 
His  Honour's  experience  that  the  educated  men  of  the 
three  Presidencies  are  of  markedly  inferior  intelligence 
to  Ponjabees  and  men  of  the  United  Provinces  ?  The 
Commission  as  well  as  Sir  Harcourt  Butler  doubtless 
know  that  a  conclusion  such  as  that  arrived  at  by  His 
Honour  should  rest  on  a  broader  basis  of  facts  than  a 
few  individual  cases.  We  affirm  that  there  is  no  such 
basis  of  fact  behind  Sir  Harcourt's  dictum.  It  can, 
therefore,  be  attributed  only  to  the  prejudice  which 
high  Anglo-Indian  officials  as  a  rule  have  in  favour 
of  Indians  whose  English  creaks  at  the  hinges  and 
against  men  who  know  the  language  sufficiently  to  feel 
the  force  impinge  on  their  consciousness  of  Sir 
SankaranNair's  aphorism  that  '«  yon  cannot  argue  in 
the  English  language  in  favour  of  slavery."  Add  to 
this  the  fact  that  the  Anglo-Indian  bureaucracy,  of 
which  His  Honour  is  a  most  successful  member,  have 
an  interest  in  making  out  that  English-educated 
Indians  as  a  class  are  persons  who  use  political  catch- 


words without  understanding  them.  We  affirm  that 
the  statement  of  His  Honour  on  which  the  Commission 
rest  their  conclusions  is  entirely  unfounded.  We 
daresay  some  men  educated  in  the  vernaculars  have 
greater  intelligence  than  some  men  educated  in 
English.  But  some  men  educated  neither  in  the 
English  nor  the  vernacular  have  also  exhibited  greater 
intelligence  than  some  educated  in  one  or  both.  If  we 
are  to  follow  Sir  Harcourt's  dictum  we  may  close  onr 
schools  and  leave  Nature  to  do  her  best  or  worst  with 
our  children. 


BOLSHEVISM  AND  CASTE.* 


(  By  Mr.  C.  Rajagopalachari.) 

Social  Reform  has  received  an  enormous  impetus 
from  politics.  No  phenomenon  is  more  striking  to  the 
candid  observer,  than  the  rapidity  of  the  march  of 
national  ideals  within  the  last  decade.  Men  make 
political  demands  at  the  enormity  of  which  their 
former  selves  would  be  surprised.  The  march  of  the 
world  around  has  forced  on  us  aims  far  in  advance 
of  what  they  would  be  if  we  had  been  left  to  our- 
selves. The  world-movement  towards  democracy 
having  caught  us  in  its  advancing  tide,  our  political 
ideals  have  so  rapidly  and  yet  so  definitely  taken 
shape,  that  they  have  forced  our  attitude  towards 
social  questions  to  take  equally  definite  and  quick 
shape.  Social  Reform  has  had  to  keep  pace,  how- 
ever awkwardly,  with  the  political  awakening,  which 
may  be  likened  to  a  big  boy  dragging  along  with 
him  the  small  boy.  The  Home-Rule  movement, 
the  Non-Brahman  movement,  the  Panchama  awa- 
kening, every  one  of  these  political  movements  have 
helped  the  scales  to  fall  from  our  eyes  in  respect 
of  things  not  seen  before  or  but  dimly  perceived. 
Many  who,  if  the  days  of  mild  and  protected  poli- 
tics had  continued,  would  have  held  orthodox  views 
as  to  caste  and  its  beneficent  divisions  of  social 
responsibility,  now  accept  the  inevitable  necessity 
for  levelling  down.  It  is  no  longer  now  a  question 
of  whether  caste  is  good  or  bad,  right  or  wrong  ;  if 
our  politics  are  right,  the  system  of  caste,  whatever 
good  it  did  or  is  doing,  cannot  stay  any  longer. 
Witness  the  interesting  history  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Theosophical  Society  on  this  question.  What- 
ever incidental  disadvantages,  temporary  or  perma- 
nent there  may  be  in  the  process,  how  best  shall 
we  get  rid  of  caste  distinctions  and  at  what  pace,  are 
the  only  questions. 

The  distinctions  of  wealth  and  position  have  re- 
acted and  yielded  in  the  western  world  what  is  known 
and  still  viewed  with  horror  as  Bolshevism,  which 
has  a  very  important  lesson  for  us.  The  facts  about 
Bolshevism  are  yet  obscure.  But  this  much  appears 
to  be  well-founded,  that  it  is  a  social  order  which 
attempts  to  level  down  the  advantages  of  inherited 
wealth  and  position.  Western  civilisation  having 
reached  its  summit  of  possibility  by  the  production 
of  the  greatest  inequalities  of  wealth  and  power, 
Bolshevism  is  the  last  and  logically  inevitable 
answer  to  it.    Wherever  you  unthinkingly  work  to 

*  From  the  Presidential  address  of  Mr.  C.  Rajagopalachari 
at  the  12th  Madras  Provincial  Social  Conference  held  at 
Trichinopoly  on  the  2fofd  inst> 
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repeat  this  feature  of  western  civilisation,  you  must 
1  ultimately  have  Bolshevism.  Not  only  so,  but 
'    wherever  you  have  gross  inequalities  of  any  sort, 

with  political  awakening  Bolshevism  must  come. 
,'       It  is  foolish  to  suppose  Bolshevism  is  imported 
into  any  country  by  vicious  agents.    It  is  like  the 
fever  that  betrays  the  indigestion  or  other  deep-seat- 
ed malady,  or  like  the  weeds  that  betray  the  neglect- 
Si    ed   garden.    It  appears  spontaneously  on  account 
(    of  the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  patient,  and  is  not 
imported   by    outside    infection.    Introduce  and 
develop  inequalities  of  wealth,  of  position,  or  of 
anything  else  in  any  country.    Allow  them  to  grow 

•  to  the  snowclad  proportions  that  they  have  attained 
in  Europe  and  surely  we  will  have  Bolshevism  here 

*  also. 

a  But  the  Bolshevism  that  is  the  inevitable  answer 
ii  of  oppressed  poverty  to  inequalities  of  wealth  is  not 
«  50  terrible  as  the  equally  inevitable  Bolshevism  that 
b  will  come  as  an  answer  to  the  distinctions  and  in- 
«  equalities  of  castes.  Some  are  satisfied  with  objecting 
to  the  phrase,  "depressed  classes":  asking  who 
ii  depressed  them.  But  this  is  no  answer  to  the 
,  awakened  people,  any  more  than  the  capitalists' 
i  question,  who  prevented  you  from  becoming  rich, 
jjj  -who  kept  you  poor,  is  an  answer  to  European  Bol- 
1  -  shevism.  The  Indian  Bolshevism  against  unearned 
I]  and  inherited  caste  will,  when  the  inevitable 
h  awakening  comes,  be  a  much  more  terrible  upheaval 
i  than  the  Bolshevism  of  the  West  against  capitalism 
;    -and  landownership. 

<i  I  would  tell  those  who  raise  their  brows  in  horror 
j    against  Bolshevism,  and  thank  God  that  we  in  the 

i  changeless  East  are  safe,  that  Bolshevism  is  already 
,  in  our  land  if  we  only  care  to  see.  What  is  the 
t    non-Brahmana  movement  ?     Is  it   not  a  revolt 

ii  against  the  persistence  of  birth  inequalities  believed 

■  to  be  working  to  the  advantage  of  a  few  and  the 
I    -disadvantage  of  the  many  ?   Hatred  and  passion  are 

the  inevitable  signs  by  which  we  can  know  Bolshe- 
,  vism,  which  though  rooted  in  the  sweet  and  fertile 
i  soil  of  justice,  is  nurtured  on  anger  and  vengeance, 
!  and  yields  bitter  fruit.  The  non-Brahmana  move- 
ij    ment  is  the  revolt  of  the  cultured  upper  classes  of 

■  non-Brahmanas.  But  what  should  we  expect  when  all 
!  the  submerged  classes  are  ready  for  yielding  up  red 
I  vengeance  ?  God  forbid  that  we  should  sit  idle  and 
5  .happy,  contented  with  the  present,  and  leave  an 
,     inheritance  of  hatred,  bloodshed,  and  indescribable 

misery  to  our  children,  the  very  children  for  whose 
\    sake  we  desist  from  risk  and  sacrifice,  and  make 
r    compromises  with  conscience  and  right  emotion, 
The  Bolshevism  of  the  submerged  classes  will  not 
be  restrained  by  the  Governmental  loyalty  or  the 
:    respect  for  British  law  and  order  which  characterises 
i     the  present  non-Brahmana  movement,  and  the  other 
shadows  now  cast  before  for  our  benefit  in  or.der 
that  we  may  realise  the  coming  events.    Nor  can  we 
I    always  depend  on  outward  protection.    We  may 
,    even  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  to  survive  the 
l     British  connection  or  at  any  rate  its  active  protec- 
tion, and  there  is  no  guarantee  that  Britain  will 
always  remain  non-Bolshevik  and  Imperialistic.  My 
prognosis  is  grave.    But  there  is  the  remedy.    It  is 
-simple  though  very  hard.    If  you  belong  to  any  of 


the  upper  castes  and  believe  that  there  is  something 
beautiful,  or  superior  or  pure  in' your  caste,  hesitate 
not  to  sacrifice  it.  We  must  go  down  and  fuse  with 
the  other  brothers  of  our  motherland,  yield  your 
purity,  your  beauty  or  your  superiority  for  the  com- 
mon benefit;  for  you  should  realise  and  remember 
thit  your  caste  has  no  separate  life,  it  has  no  sepa- 
rate government  or  country,  and  it  is  bound  to 
perish  in  the  red  struggle  that  is  inevitable.  The 
only  assured  entity  is  the  common  nationality  of 
.our  country,  and  what  is  pure  or  superior  in  our 
own  caste,  is  of  no  consequence  and  must  be  yield- 
ed up  to  the  common  account  by  intermixture  and 
intermarriage. 

Acting  thus  in  advance  of  disaster,  and  avoiding 
the  policy  of  burying  our  heads  in  the  sand,  we  may 
safely  rely  on  the  great  and  good  religion  that  our 
fathers  have  given  us,  to  prevent  the  scenes  which 
have  been  and  are  yet  in  greater  measure  to  be 
enacted  in  the  western  upheavals  for  equality. 
Europe  professes  Christianity,  but  the  religion  of 
Christ  has  not  truly  permeated  the  lower  strata  of 
European  life,  and  their  fevolt  is  consequently 
merciless  and  godless.  But  our  nation  even  in  the 
lowest  strata  is  truly  religious,  and  restrained  by  a 
clear  sense  of  the  moral  law,  and  we  may  be  saved 
from  the  disaster  of  Europe.  While,  therefore,  one 
remedy  lies  in  ourselves  hastening  to  break  down 
the  caste  inequalities  while  yet  it  may  not  be  too 
late  —it  is  a  race  with  the  political  awakening — the 
other  equally  necessary  step  is  the  conservation  of 
our  true  and  ancient  religion  from  a  simultaneous 
breakdown.  Here  also  certain  signs  in  connection 
with  the  non-Brahmana  movement  are  not  without 
warning;  a  noticeable  feature  of  which  is  that  the 
dislike  of  the  Brahmana  appears  to  carry  with  it  a 
contempt  for  the  Aryan  religion  also  of  which  the 
Brahmana  was  the  accredited  agent.  If  this  tendency 
develops  and  results  in  a  breakdown  of  religious 
ideas,  it  would  be  a  terrible  catastrophe  for  all 
classes.  We  may  be  able  to  tide  over  any  upheaval, 
provided  we  are  supported  by  the  restraint  of  true 
religion,  but  otherwise  we  should  prepare  for 
mutual  relentless  destruction. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  problem  whether  Hinduism  can 
survive  the  caste  system.  Opinions  differ  on  this 
question.  There  are  those  who  think  that  caste  is 
inextricably  a  part  of  Hinduism  and  that  the  Social 
Reform  programme  in  respect  of  caste  is  doomed 
either  to  failure  or  to  end  in  the  disruption  of 
Hinduism.  It  would  be  a  disaster  indeed  if  this 
were  the  true  view  ;  for  if  the  march  of  world- 
movements  is  seen  aright  by  us,  caste  is  bound  to 
dissolve,  either  in  peace  as  we  want  it,  or  in  revo- 
lution as  it  may  be,  and  the  price  paid  would  be 
I  fatal  if  it  meant  the  disruption  of  our  religion,  which 
j  is  all  that  we  possess  of  any  worth.  But  we  believe 
that  this  view  is  wrong.  We  believe  that  the 
essentials  of  Hinduism  are  independent  of  caste,  and 
that  we  can  preserve  them  intact,  to  restrain  us  in 
thought,  word  and  deed,  though  we  discard  the 
system  of  caste, 

Our  work  lies  in  the  schools  and  in  the  colleges 
more  than  on  the  platform  or  anywhere  else.  A 
truly  national  system  of  education  consists  in  one 
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essential  part  of  it,  in  consciously  laying  the  found- 
ation for  the  removal  of  impediments  of  habit  in  the 
way  of  national  progress.  It  is  in  childhood  and 
youth  that  the  distinctions  of  caste  are  branded  into 
the  mind  so  as  to  form  into  almost  physical  instincts  ; 
it  is  in  the  early  and  unconscious  years  of  our 
growth  that  we  le-arn  to  look  with  fixed  preposses- 
sions of  superiority,  inferiority,  like,  dislike,  respect 
and  contempt,  on  a  complexion,  a  caste-mark,  a 
moustache,  a  manner  of  tying  the  cloth,  the  marks 
of  manual  labour,  or  other  feature  distinguishing 
one  caste  from  another.  Much  of  the  later  difficul- 
ties of  the  problem  of  intermixture  is  in  the  unreason- 
ing prejudices  formed  during  this  period.  It  is  in 
youth  that  the  authorities  of  a  self-governing  but  as 
yet  caste-ridden  state  should  take  particular  care  to 
so  train  the  mind  of  the  younger  generation  as  to 
help  the  rapid  fusion  of  the  castes.  When  our 
national  representatives  get  the  control  over  educa- 
tion, Jet  us  hope  that  the  spirit  of  reaction  will  not 
have  freer  scope  and  play  than  even  now,  but  that 
in  wise  forethought,  the  Department  of  Education 
would  be  so  administered  as  to  bring  about  a  con- 
scious elimination  of  the  caste  idea  from  the  future 
generation,  and  give  them  a  vision  that  will  see  and 
work  for  unity  in  the  nation.  There  is  great  and 
responsible  work  for  the  teachers  and  those  who 
select  and  appoint  the  teachers.  Patriotism  is  too 
much  monopolised  at  present  by  politics.  In  the 
work  of  the  teacher  and  the  Indian  administrators, 
there  is  at  least  as  much  room  for  sustained  patri- 
otism and  national  work  as  in  politics.  In  the  early 
years  of  protected  self-government  and  increased 
power  to  the  representatives  of  land  and  wealth, 
there  is  bound  to  be  an  unfortunate  set-back  towards 
social  reaction.  But  with  the  gradual  removal  of 
the  outside  protection,  and  a  realisation  of  the 
awakening  power  of  multitude  and  the  responsibility 
for  order  and  progress  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  the 
reaction  is  bound  to  disappear. 

I  have  been  so  far  addressing  mainly  the  so-called 
upper  classes.  A  word  to  the  depressed.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  your  elevation.  Self-help  and 
determined  resistance  by  voluntary  suffering.  As  I 
said  at  the  Tnchinopoly  Distiict  Social  Conference 
in  July  1918,  the  principles  of  civil  resistance  have 
been  practised  by  social  reformers  long  before  the 
introduction  of  the  idea  in  politics.  Where  any  law 
of  the  State  or  of  the  national  social  organisation 
lays  down  a  rule  of  conduct  opposed  to  the  dictates 
of  your  conscience,  constitutional  resolutions  and 
representations  failing,  the  struggle  should  not  be 
given  up  as  lost,  but  the  further  appeal  should  be 
not  to  hatred  and  violence  inflicted  on  others,  but 
to  suffering  on  one's  own  part.  Disobey  the  ru.'e 
and  let  the  law-makers  see  that  you  are  prepared 
rather  to  suffer  than  to  obey.  If  the  Panchamas 
call  to  aid  the  sovereign  remedy  of  Satyagraha  and 
carry  on  their  struggle  actively  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Mr.  Gandhi's  doctrine  of  love  and  truth,  I  have  no 
doubt  in  this  as  in  other  struggles  civil  resistance  is 
bound  to  triumph. 

Remember  that  in  your  hard  struggle,  your  motive 
is  not  entirely  justice  to  yourselves,  but  something 
even  higher.   The  sacrifice  is  not  all  of  the  upper 


classes,  the  gain  is  not  all  yours.  You  have  much  to 
give  to  those  now  placed  above  you  in  the  caste 
organisation,  in  the  sovereign  virtues  of  manliness, 
untainted  simplicity  of  life,  and  and  virility.  Your 
sufferings  in  the  struggle  for  equality  are  therefore- 
ennobled  as  much  by  patriotism  as  by  justice. 

THE  EXCHANGE  PROBLEM  IN  INDIA.  II 

(By  Pkopessor  K.  T.  Shah.) 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  exchange  against  India  is- 
a  blessing  in  fo  far  as  the  Government  of  India  save 
on  their  Home  remittances  male  in  gold.  Instead 
of  £20  million  costing  Rs.  30  crores  they  would  now 
be  paid  by  Rs.  22  crores.  This  argument  is  entitled 
to  the  respect  of  financiers  and  those  anxiously  awaiting 
the  repeal  of  many  ot  the  War  taxes.  But,  it 
must  be  observed,  that  the  saving  to  be  really 
a  saving  to  the  conntry,  must  be  returned  to- 
the  country  in  one  shape  or  another  : — by  the- 
repeal  of  taxation,  or,  what  perhaps  would  be  still 
better,  by  the  undertaking  of  works  of  moral  aud 
material  improvement  by  the  Government.  If  wo 
are  to  judge  from  the  last  Financial  Statement  the 
day  is  yet  distant  when  India  could  expect  to  be 
relieved  of  the  incubus  of  wasteful  military  expendi- 
ture, aud  be  free  to  consider  the  inception  of  projects 
of  material  benefit.  Perhaps  it  would  be  unfair  to 
judge  of  the  future  financial  policy  from  the  last- 
budget,  which,  though  presented  after  peace  bad. 
beeu  practically  assured,  is  nevertheless  a  War 
budget  ;  but  we  are  naturally  so  apprehensive  oE  the 
vast  increases  in  the  ordinary  expenditure  brought 
about  by  the  War,  and  that  expenditure  is  likely  to 
last  so  loug,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  seem 
sceptic  about  the  intentions  of  the  Government  of 
India  squaring  with  their  ability  or  achievement. 
And,  after  giving  this  argument  its  due  consideration, 
the  prospect  of  saving  in  the  Home  Charges,  admit- 
ting the  saving  to  be  considerable,  is  not,  to  us,  very 
convincing  as  an  answer  to  the  indictment  of  the 
Government  in  respect  of  its  recent  Exchange 
policy.  If  the  proposed  constitutional  Reforms  are 
carried  out  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  promised;, 
if  the  progressively  increasing  admission  of  the 
Indian  people  to  the  Civil  and  Military  service  of 
their  conntry  becomes  an  accomplished  fact  ;  if  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  debt  obligations  of  the 
Government  of  India  are  held  by  Indians  in  India  ; 
the  principal  items  in  the  Home  Charges  will  be 
steadily  diminishing.  And  so  long  as  they  figure  in 
our  financial  requirements,  they  will  not  be  so 
important  as  the  interests  o£  the  export  trade. 
Assuming  our  export  trade  to  be  of  an  annual  value 
of  £200  million;,  the  exporter  will  get  Rs.  200 
crores  at  the  rate  oE  Rp.  15  -=  1  pound  sterling,  240* 
crores  at  the  rate  of  Rs.  12=  £l ;  and  200  crores 
at  the  rate  of  Rs.  10  =  £1.  The  loss  to  the  country 
will  be  60  to  100  crores  as  against  an  insiguificant 
gain  of  5  or  7  crores  to  the  Government. 

The  character  of  a  debtor  conntry  which  India  has 
acquired  under  the  B  itish  regime  imperatively  de- 
mands that  the  inteiests  of  the  exporter  shall  not  be- 
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i  made  to  suffer  in  any  way.    It  is  no  answer  to  the 
charge  to  say  that  the  high  world-prices  enables  the 
I  Indian  producer  to  discount  the  loss,  for  the  loss 
!  cannot  but  re-act  on  the  producer  when  he  has  to 
P  compete  for  the  common  custom  of  the  world-market. 
Nor  is  it  an  answer  to  say  that  to  the  extent  that  the 
Indian  producer  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  foreign 
I  market,  he  would  be  advantaged  in  the  Home  market 
!   It  would  be  irrelevant  to  our  subject  to  speak  of  the 
r  fiscal  policy  of  India  ;  though  it  may  be  remarked 
I  in  passing  that  it  has  never  yet  been  the  avowed  ob- 
ject of  public  policy  in  India  to  encourage,  by  such 
•j  means  as  lay  in  the  powers  of  the  State,  the  trade  and 
industry  of  the  country.    The  high  prices  in  the  world- 
f  market,  may  possibly  endure  for  some  time  ;  but 
considering  the  fact  that  the  War  has  left  most  of 
the  nations  of  the  world  debtors,  and  that  every  nerve 

■  will,  therefore,  be  strained  to  increase  the  exports  of 
each  country,  the  prices  might  quite  conceivably  meet 

'  with  an  unexpected  fall.    We  hear  disquieting  rn- 

i  mourB  of  the  accumulated  products  of  German  indus- 
try which  are  ready  to  be  dumped  on  the  world- 

i  market  as  soon  as  the  embargo  on  German  trade  is 
removed  ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  allow  that  the  low 

]  exchange  of  Germany  will  give  her  at  least  as  great 
an  advantage  in  the  world-market,  as  the  power  for 
organisation  and  the  machinery  for  state  action  which 

1  she  has  developed  to  such  wonderful  extent  under  her 
late  rulers.  The  only  chance,  under  these  circum- 
stances, of  prices  keeping  at  a  high  level  is  : 
Control  of  Industry  by  organised  labour  or  by  the 
Government  as  representing  the  community.  In  the 
former  case  labour  would  probably  benefit  more  in 
the  long  run  by  reducing  the  price-level,  at  least  to 
the  extent  that  the  profiteer's  tax  is  removed.  In 
any  case  we  in  India  cannot  speculate  on  the  chances 
of  price-level  in  the  world-market  remaining  high, 
and  shut  onr  eyes  to  the  patent  evils  of  the  present 
system.    The  war  has  not  removed  our  character  as 

1  a  debtor  country,  to  which  the  excess  of  exports  must 
be  of  peculiar  solieitude.  Hence,  even  admitting  that 
the  chances  of  the  Indian  producer  in  the  Home  mar- 

j  ket  have  been  increased  by  the  recent  spurt  in  indus- 
trial activity,  the  fullest  consummation  of  India's 

1  industrial  ambitions  will  only  result  in  a  shifting  of 
the  exports  from  raw  produce  to  manufactures,  a  pro- 
cess which  has  already  commenced. 

i  But  perhaps  the  available  figures  are  unreliable 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  War-factors.  In  any  case 

i  to  ignore  the  interests  of  the  export  trade  will  not  bo 
in  the  true  interests  of  India. 

The  one  lesson  we  are  compelled  to  draw  on  a  gene- 
ral review  of  the  whole  situation  points  unmistakably 

I  to  the  impossibility  of  managing  acarrency  system 
through  a  department  of  Government.  We  are  all 
agreed  about  the  advantages  of  a  fairly  stable  exchange. 
Those  of  us  who  lay  special  stress  on  the  interests  of  the 
producer  are  inclined  to  favour  a  relatively  low  ex- 
change. But  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  about 

\i  the  undeairability  of  constant  government  interference 

|  in    Exchange — an  interference  dictated    more  by 

!  treasury  considerations  than  trade  demands.  The  funda- 
mental mistake  was  the  establishment  of  the  Gold 

■  Exchange  Standard  which,  however  perfect  in  theory, 
has  proved  itself  an  unmitigated  failure  iu  practice,  at 

1  least  in  tndia. 
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INDENIZATION  OF  BRITISH  INDIAN 
GOVERNMENTS. 

An  Explanation. 
The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer, 

Sir, 

In  the  editorial  note  on  the  article  mentioned  above 
published  in  the  Indian  Social  Reformer  of  the  10th  August, 
it  was  observed  that,  "  We  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
vital  difference  between  the  two  (responsive  and  responsible 
governments).  History  shows  that  responsible  government 
has  been  adoptei  in  Western  countries  as  the  sole  means  of 
ensuring  responsive  government  permantntly  in  those  coun- 
tries". (Italics  not  in  the  original).  The  introduction  of  the 
word  ''permanently"  makes  a  great  deal  of  ditlerence,  for  the 
subject  discussed  in  the  article  was  confined  to  the  temporary 
expedient,  to  be  adopted  in  British  India.  There  was  no 
generalization  applicable  for  all  time  and  to  all  countries  and 
conditions,  where  the  distinction  was  drawn  between  respon- 
.  sive  and  responsible  governments.  It  was  the  very  narrow 
question  as  to  what  should  be  the  very  next  step  towards 
democracy  in  British  India  at  the  present  day,  as  temporary 
as  the  Montford  scheme  itself. 

The  distinction  would  not  have  been  drawn  bat  for  the 
evidence  produced,  which  made  it  possible  and  pertinent. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  no  demand  for  responsible 
government  in  Indian  States,  where  the  personnel  of  the 
governments  was  mainly  Indian,  and  that  thero  was  one  in 
British  India,  where  the  personnel  was  mainly  foreign,  other 
conditions  regarding  the  constitution  of  the  governments  and 
the  education  of  the  people,  remaining  the  same.  These 
facts  have  not  been  denied.  From  these,  the  conclusion  was 
drawn  that  the  foreign  personnel,  with  the  consequent  lack 
of  sympathy  between  the  people  and  the  government,  account- 
ed  for  the  agitation  in  British  India.  If  the  conclusion  is 
warranted  and  right,  there  is  no  fallacy  in  drawing  a  distinc- 
tion between  responsive  and  responsible  governments  though 
the  difference  ba  not  vital  nor  permanent.  The  distinction 
was  not  a  preconceived  notion  to  start  a  discussion  with. 
It  was  a  conclusion  one  was  driven  to  by  the  circumstances 
detailed  above.  If  this  conclusion  be  wrong,  then  the  rest 
of  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground,  but  other  explanations 
nearer  the  truth  must  be  forthcoming  to  account  for  the 
noteworthy  phenomenon,  the  absence  of  a  strong  demand  for 
responsible  government  in  the  Indian  States.  Few  people 
will  donbt  the  need  for  democracy  and  responsible  govern- 
ments all  over  the  world,  but  the  question  here  ie,  why  don't 
the  people  afk  for  it  in  the  Indian  States,  while  people  do 
ask  for  it  iu  British  India  ;  What  is  the  explanation  for 
this  anomaly,  if  not  the  one  suggested  viz-  that  the  people 
have  not  yet  felt  the  need  for  responsible  government — a 
matter,  no  doubt,  for  regret, — if  they  have  a  responsive  one. 

It  was  also  remarked  thatf  "We  can  only  lay  that  this 
picture  of  the  people  of  the  Indian  States  being  profoundly 
contented  with  the  'responsiveness'  of  these  governments  does 
not  tally  with  the  complaints  that  one  hears  so  often  from 
the  subjects  of  the  States".  In  the  absence  of  greater  defi- 
niteness  it  may  be  taken  that  the  complaints  relate  to  the 
efficiency  of  administration  and  not  to  the  sympathy  and 
responsiveness  of  the  governments.  It  was  admitted  that 
the  governments  of  Indian  States  excel  iu  responsiveness,  but 
suffer  in  efficiency,  whereas  the  governments  in  British 
India  excel  in  efficiency  but  suffer  in  responsiveness.  Res- 
ponsiveness of  governments  in  Indies  may  be  easily  estimated 
by  comparing  how  many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Indian 
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National  Congress,  which  represents  the  views  of  educated 
India  have  been  accepted  by  governments  in  States  and  in 
British  India. 

The  plan  suggested  in  the  article  was  to  combine  sympathy 
with  efficiency,  sympathy  was  to  be  secured  by  Indianizing 
the  personnel  of  the  British  Indian  Governments  and  efficiency 
in  carrying  out  the  responsive  policies  of  the  Indianiznd 
government,  by  the  retention  of  Europeans  in  the  services 
and  by  increasing  the  efficiency  of  Indians  themselves  by 
sending  them  abroad  in  larger  numbers. 

It  is  feared  that  the  purpose  of  the  article  has  not  been 
properly  understood.  It  is  emphatically  admitted  that  only 
responsible  government  can  permanently  ensure  responsive 
governments ;  that  governments  in  Indian  States  are  not  the 
types  of  perfection  without  any  need  to  move  towards  demo- 
cracy, that  British  India  should  not  rest  content  with  copying 
the  government  of  the  Indian  States  as  they  are  at  present, 
and  that  .responsible  governments  are  one  day  abtolutely 
essential  both  in  British  India  and  the  Indian  States.  It  is 
alao  agreed  that  fnll-fledged  democracy  need  not  be  considered 
with  reference  to  the  Indian  States,  becausa  there  is  yet  no 
demand  for  it,  and  that  it  cannot  be  granted  in  British  India, 
where  there  is  a  demand  because  the  abrupt  change  may  be 
disastrous.  The  very  basis  of  the  Montford  reforms  is  to 
provide  a  temporary  expedient  to  tide  over  the  transition 
period  in  British  India. 

Some  daugers  were,  however,  apprehended  of  the  Mont- 
ford  scheme  which  have  not  been  denied.  Two  obstacles  to 
the  Bpeedy  achievement  of  democracy  in  British  India  have  been 
mentioned  viz.  the  illiteracy  of  the  mass  of  the  people  and  the 
race-conflict.  The  removal  of  illiteracy  will  take  time.  Race 
conflict  is  not  avoided  by  the  Montford  scheme,  though  i 
could  be  immediately  removed  by  a  powerful  Secretary  o' 
State  for  India  as  indicated  in  the  article,  according  to  which' 
the  evolution  of  responsible  government  in  British  India 
would  be  as  follows.  The  present  government  are  both 
irresponsive  and  irresponsible,  in  view  of  the  personnel  and 
the  constitution  of  the  governments.  The  first  step  towards 
democracy  would  be  to  make  them  responsive  though  still 
irresponsible  by  Indianizing  them  thus  coming  in  line  with 
what  obtains  at  present  in  the  Indian  States  and  later  on  as 
the  demand  grcws  in  volume  wi  th  the  spread  of  education— a 
mere  matter  of  time— the  further  step  may  be  taken— to  make 
them  responsible  and  responsive. 

As  regards  the  ludian  States,  the  achievement  of  democracy 
is  a  matter  of  time.  As  illiteracy,  the  only  obstacle  in  the 
States,  is  removed,  the  demand  is  bound  to  grow,  and  in  tin 
absence  o!  racial  conflict,  the  change  from  responsive 
to  responsible  governments  will  be  smoother  and  more 
efficient. 

The  recent  history  of  Mysore  may  illustrate  the  argument. 
Before  the  Rendition,  the  State  was  guided  by  a  foreign 
bureaucracy,  which  brought  the  administration  to  a  high 
level  of  efficiency.  It  was  suceeded  by  an  Indian  bureaucracy 
equally  irresponsible,  but  more  responsive,  which  while 
maintaining  the  efficiency  inherited  from  the  foreign  bureaucracy 
introduced  the  element  of  sympathy  in  the*  administration. 
British  efficiency  and  Indian  sympathy  have  made  Mysore, 
almost  the  model  state  in  India.  The  next  step,  as  soon  as 
the  demand  arises, — it  may  be  tomorrow  or  a  century  later — 
would  be  full  responsible  government.  Should  the  demand 
never  arise,  which  Gad  forbid,  there  will  be  no  talk  of  res- 
ponsible  government  at  all,  the  progress  ending  with  Res- 
ponsive government. 

It  was  suggested  that  British  India  might  pass  through 
the  responsive  shape,  instead  of  the  Montford  stage,  before 
realizing  full  responsible  government  for,  this  chmge  is  likely 
to  bo  smojther  and  more  efficient  than  the  Montford  schem>. 

Bhishma. 


CURRENCY  FALLACIES. 


The  Editor,  The  Indian  Social  Reformer  '. 

SlB, 

To  my  question — which  was  an  extremes  logical  deduc- 
tion from  some  of  Fowler  Committee's  guardedly  qua- 
lified statements — whether  the  author  of  Curreucy  Fallacies 
in  The  Servant  of  India,  Aug,  7,  would  willingly  accept  any 
intrinsically  valueless  currency  to  any  amount  provided  its 
quantity  in  circulation  is  restricted, — he  has  answered  «mos* 
certainly'  in  his  issue  of  Aug.  21.  This  frank  confession  at 
once  stops  all  argument  as  regards  the  particular  point  of 
discussion  but,  I  hope,  your  Poona  contemporary  will  allow  ma 
to  refer  him  to  any  book  on  the  history  of  money  in  which 
he  will  find  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  money  has  been  the  basis 
of  all  exchange  transactions  from  the  earliest  times,  whether 
the  money  was  in  the  form  of  colored  stones,  beads  or  what 
not.  This  intrinsic  value  is  the  measure  of  the  desire  to 
pos6egs  it  on  the  part  of  a  people  which  again  is  dependent 
on  several  factors  the  chief  of  which  is  scarcity.  Of 
,  course,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  obliged  to  receive  an  intrinsically 
valueless  coin  because  of  Government  fiat  but  quite  another 
thing  to  willingly  accept  it  to  any  amount.  It  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see,  however,  what  effect  the  issue  of  a  make- 
shift intrinsically  valueless  currency  may  have  on  prices  and 
thus  on  the  prosperity  and  economic  stability  of  a  country. 
History  has  already  furnished  us  with  such  examples  leading 
to  complete  economic  breakdown  and  chaos.  Then  your  con- 
temporary, to  prove  his  original  contention  that  a  full  legal 
tender  coin  does  not  require  any  manipulation  of  its  value, 
goes  on  to  ask  M  what  measures  have  been  taken  under  the 
British  currency  system  to  manipulate  the  value  of  the 
sovereign  ?"  It  is  true  that  the  British  Government  have 
not  yet  had  an  occasion  for  manipulating  the  value  of  the 
fovereign  and  this  is  mainly  due  to  three  reasons,  (1)  that 
gold  sovereigns  are  very  rarely  found  in  actual  circulation  and 
therefore,  there  is  no  immediate  fear  of  their  being  melted 
when  their  nominal  value  is  less  than  their  bullion  value,  (2) 
the  demand  for  precious  metals  baing  very  little  as  compared 
with  that  in  Iudia  the  market  for  them  is  quite  uncertain 
and  therefore,  there  are  few  merchants  who  would  essay  to 
make  profit  out  of  this  difference  in  value  and  (8)  the 
world's  yearly  supply  of  gold  being  strictly  limited  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  silver  the  face  value  of  the  sovereign  haB- 
not  deflected  to  any  appreciable  extent  from  its  bullion 
value  as  yet. 

Now  to  turn  to  B.  F.  M's  finding  fault  with  my  definition 
of  coins,  let  me  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  I  do  not 
intend  to  quarrel  with  him  as^regaids  names.  He  or  any- 
body else  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  call  standards,  token,  or 
tokens,  standard,  or  invent  new  names  if  he  likes  to  suit  his 
tastes.  The  point  pertinent  to  my  argument  was  that  the 
classification  of  coins  to  be  strictly  logical  or  scientific  must 
not  be  overlapping  and  hence,  can  be  made  on  the  following 
lines  : — (1)  full  legal  tender  which  have  to  be  kept  at  par 
with  their  bullion  value  so  as  not  to  destroy  public  faith  in 
currency  and  thus  in  the  solvency  of  the  Government  them- 
selves and  (2)  these  which  are  not  full  legal  tender  and  which 
on  that  account  can  afford  to  fluctuate  from  their  bullion 
value  but  which  it  is  attempted  to  keep  at  par  with  the 
latter  by  an  artificial  regulation  of  their  supply  in  circula- 
tion. CanB.F,  M.  suggest  any  better  classification  so 
that  'tokens'  and  'standards'  will  always  remain  as  separate 
entities  and  not  overlap? 

If  he  cannot,  he  or  any  authority  on  economics  for  that 
matter,  has  no  logical  right  to  call  them  by  different  names 
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If  regulation  of  supply  in  circulation  in  made  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  the  token,  as  both  B.  F.  M.  and  your 
Poona  contemporary  probably  want  it  to  be,  the  rupee  cannot 
be  regarded  as  a  token  according  to  their  own  basis  of  divi- 
sion because  it  has  been  issued  in  large  qnalities  only  jast  re- 
cently. B.  F.  M.  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  French 
Napolean  (  the  5-franc  piece  )  is  full  legal  tender  but  now 
"contains  only  half  as  much  silver  as  could  usually  be  bought 
for  5  francs  in  pre-war  days.  "  This  statement  is  an  amnsiug 
unconscious  confirmation  of  my  contention  and  supports  my 
basis  of  division  since  it  means  that  the  piece  was  kept  at  par 
with  its  bullion  value  becaube  of  its  full  legal  tender.  If  the 
face  value  is  much  less  than  its  nominal  value  now — which  I 
doubt  since  .'the  value  of  silver  has  risen,  instead  of  falling,  a 
good  deal  in  the  world's  market  as  is  testified  by  the 
rate  of  exchange — how  does  he  know  that  it  is  accepted 
willingly  by  the  French  people  to  any  amount,  in  other 
words,  that  there  has  been  no  rise  in  prices  on  that  account  ? 
He  then  speaks  of  the  Dutch  Gilder  which  is  full  legal  tender 
and  which  he  says  depends  «'  for  its  circulation  not  on  the 
value  of  the  bullion  it  contains  bot  on  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  who  guarantees  its  convertibility  into  the  stand 
ard  (  gold )  coin  of  tbe  country.  "  Exactly  so  :  it  is  this  very 
convertibility  into  the  gold  coin  which  is  at  par  with  its  bullion 
value  that  is  responsible  for  the  willing  acceptance  of  the 
Gilder  by  the  Dutch  public.  The  adjustment  with  the  bulliou 
market  can  be  either  direct  or  indirect  through  the  medium 
of  another  coin  but  it  is  indispensable  in  the  case  of  full  legal 
tender  coins  as  I  have  pointed  out  above  afld  in  my  original 
article.  All  these  coins  which  B.  F.  M.  has  referred  to,  come 
in  the  first  category  of  my  division  and  hence,  for  all  practi 
cal  purposes  they  are  standards  just  as  a  currency  note  cod. 
vertible  into  metallic  money  may  be  regarded  as  so  much  gold 
or  silver  coinage  in  circulation.  Lastly,  he  mentions  the  fact 
that  the  British  public  has  accepted  the  intrinsically  valueless 
paper  currency  notes  in  '  unlimited  amount  '  for  the  past  five 
years  during  which  they  have  been  rendered  inconvertible. 
In  the  first  place,  my  argument  regarding  the  Fowler  Com. 
mittee's  statements  applied  bo  normal  times  and  not  to  times 
of  emergency  like  the  present  war.  But  even  then  the  laws 
of  psychological  economics  are  inexorable  and  there  is  no 
knowing  that  the  present  enormous  ri?e  in  prices  of  comtno 
dities  in  England  and  the  consequent  labour  strikes  are  not 
to  some  extent  at  least  due  to  the  depreciation  of  this  incon 
vertible  paper  money.  True,  one  is  under  a  legal  obligation' 
whether  one  likes  it  not,  to  accept  the  currency  of  one's  conn' 
try  however  valueless  bot  the  reluctance  of  the  people  to 
receive  it  is  seen  in  the  rise  of    prices  which  is  its  measure. 

As  for  B.  F.  M's  general  reference  to  my  article  as  bein» 
"full  of  fallacies  based  on  ignorance"  and  your  Poona  contem 
porary's  discovery  in  it  of  ''crudities  and  peurilities,"  I  suspect 
ihey  are  -simply  betraying  by  these  vague  charges  their 
inability  to  meet  the  writer  in  open  discussion  for  which  he 
extends  them  a  ready  welcome. 

Contributor. 

Poona,  26.8-191$. 


THE  SUPPLY  OF  RAILWAY  WAGGONS. 


We  are  officially  informed  that  the  supply  of  Railway 
waggons  in  Bombay  Presidency  for  all  kinds  of  traffic  is 
now  ample.  The  public  should  go  to  the  Railway  Companies 
direct  for  booking  goodsf  and  do  not  need  to  obtain  Priority 
certificates  from  this  office  for  moving  any  goods  except 
foodgrains,  fodder,  cotton  cloth,  salt,  return  of  empty  gunnies. 
Grass  for  Bombay   City  is  brought  in  fixed  quantity  by 


arrangement  with  the  Railway  Companies.  No  certificates 
will  be  given  to  move  grass  on  the  B.  B.  &  C.  I.  Railway  in 
a  northern  direction.  As  regards  cotton  cloth  Railway  Com- 
panies have  been  asked  to  move  it  freely,  but  in  special  cases 
if  any  difficulty  is  found,  applications  for  priority  certificates, 
may  be  made  to  this  office. 


A  CASTE  SENSATION  IN  BARODA. 


Dear  Sir, 

I  request  you  to  be  good  enough  to  publish  the  following 
in  your  esteemed  journal  for  information  of  all  who  interest 
themselves  in  the  matter  of  social  reform. 

Here  some  ten  years  ago  a  widow  of  Visa  Lad  Vanik 
community  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  It  was  alleged  (never  proved)  that  the 
offspring  was  illegitimate  and  on  that  score  both  mother  and 
child  were  excommunicated.  A  month  back  this  daughter 
was  engaged  to  a  youth  of  her  own  community  (Visa  Lad 
Vanik).  The  head  of  the  community  excommunicated  the 
prospective  bridegroom  immediately.  It  is  not  known  whether 
he  consulted  or  took  the  sense  of  the  community  before 
passing  his  order. 

The  head  of  the  community  is  a  respectable  gentlemen  and 
enjoys  the  position  somewhat  analogous  to  Lord  Mayor  or 
Sheriff  in  Baroda.  He  indeed  owes  an  explanation  to  his 
community  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large  in  the  matter  of 
the  drastic  action  he  has  taken.  Social  reform  is  gradully 
taking  an  aspect  of  National  concern.  And  it  would  be  the 
duty  of  all  lovers  of  humanity  to  that  pioneers  in  this  direc 
tionare  not  unnecessarily  oppressed  by  caste  oligarchy. 

The  incident  though  simple  in  itself  has  created  a  stir  in 
the  city.  Yours  truly, 

Progress 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

DO  YOU  WISH  TO  KNOW  YOUR 

"FUTURE  » 

Send  your  time  and  date  of  birth  or  your  star  and  age  or 
note  the  time  when  you  write  theletter,  you  will  be  given  a  full 
reading  of  your  life  or  one  year  to  come  for  ONE  RUPEE  ONLY. 

Mr.  Ghazanfar  Muhammad  Khan,  Deputy  Collector,  writes 
from  Moradabad  City.  "  The  one  year  life  reading  you  sent 
me  proved  to  be  QUITE  TRUE.  " 

The  Kalinga  Astbological  Bureau, 
Chodavaram,  Vizagapatam  District. 

WANTED — An  English  educated  bride  between 
16  and  21,  belonging  to  a  very  rich  Hindu  or  Parsee 
family,  to  marry  on  reform  lines  an  yonng  Hindn  of 
24,  with  hish  edacational  qualifications  and  indastrial 
and  execntive  talents  and  of  an  ancient  family.  Cor- 
respondence confidential.  Apply  BASS!  C/o  The 
Indian  Social  Reformer,  Bombay. 

WANTED — A  suitable  match  to  marry  a  middle 
class  gentlemen  under  Act  XLV  of  1856  or  Act  III  of 
1872.  Age  about  35.  Holding  a  decent  position 
with  good  future  prospects.  One  knowing  Tamil 
Telugu,  Gnjarathi  or  English  prefered — Apply  T.  59 
C/o  Postmaster,  Gangapur  City  (Jaipur  District. 

Wanted: — An  accomplished  and  educated  widow 
of  any  Caste  to  marry  a  Brahmin  widower  in  decent 
position.  For  other  particulars  please  apply  to  X 
C/o  The  Indian  Social  Reformer,  Bombay. 

THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

Kates  of  Inland  subscription  inclusive  of  postage 
In  advance.  In  arrears. 

Per  annum   Rs.    5 — 0 — 0.     Rs.    6 — 0—0. 

Foreign  Subscription  inclusive  of  Postage,  eigh' 
shillings  (  Rs.  6). 

Single  copies  of  the  current  year  can  be  had  at  4 
aunas  each  and  any  back  copies  at  6  annas  each. 
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I  Timely  advice  to  the  Wealthy 

|  Costly  bat  certain  remedies  are  in  the  long  run 
jj(  cheaper  than  cheap  and  ancertain  ones. 

I     KANDARPA  SANJIYINI 
|  PILLS  AND  OIL 

\s  are  the  safest  and  surest  remedies  for  indigestion 
g  constipation,  loss  of  appetite,  memory,  mental, 
»  physical  and  nervous  debility  and  all  sorts  of 
ti  urinary  disorders,  improve  improverished  blood. 

|  Price  per  tin  of  40  Pills  Rs.  5  &  per  tola 

|  of  Oil  Rs  10 

$     Both  Purchased  at  a  time  Rs,  11/4— 

|  Medical  Advice  and  a  Medical  Book 
|    containing  128  pages  sent  Gratis 
I  and  Post  Free. 

|    RAJ  VAIDYA  NARAYANJI  KESHAVJI 

$  Head  Office  -.-Jamnag-ar,  Kathiawar,  (India.) 

I  Branch  :— No.  187,  Kalbadevi  Road, 

f    24-8-1919.  BOMBAY. 


Empire  Hindu  Hotel 

Opposite  Victoria  Terminus 
Bombay. 

(  Central  Situation  ) 
Strictly  Vegetarian 
Charges  Moderate 
Fitted  with 
Electric  Lift,  Fans  and  Lights. 

Telegrams  :  1     Telephone  z 

2789. 


a 

22-6 


Food,"  Bombay. 
.19. 


Saffron?      Saffron??  Saffron??? 

If  yen  wish  to  bay  genuinely  pure  and  beet  Saffron  it  is 
SUN 


BRAND 


SAFFRON 


ONLY 

It  has  been  largely  used  by  Jain  Temples,  Mabarajas 
Bnrbare,  Hakims  and  'Vaidyas  all  over  the  country  for  the 
last  75  year  and  is  well  kuewn  for  its  purity  and  genninees. 

S.  NARAEN  &  Co., 
17-* -18  21,  Hummum  Street,  Fort  Bombay. 


SHORTHAND. 

Like  Other  Arts  and  Sciences,  Shorthand  is  subject  to  the 
Law  of  Progress.  Based  on  greatly  improved  scientific  and 
analogical  _  principles,  the  Sloan-Duployan  system, 
(contained  in  a  compass  of  12  lessons  )  saves  a  year's  laborious 
study,  ensuring  highest  efficiency  and  speediest  results. 
Shorthand  is  the  open-door  to  many  well-paid  positions,  at 
any  rate  it  will  mean  advancement  for  yon.  Expert  Individual 
or  Postal  Instructions  for  a  fixed  fee,  payable  in  easy  monthly 
instalments.  Speed  CIasse3  Conducted.  Specialised  Train- 
ing Guaranteed.  Enclose  stamp  for  booklet,  etc. 

CENTRAL  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE, 
G.  P.  O.  Box  No.  424,  Bombay. 

Dependable  Business  Typewriter. 

National  Standard  Portable  Typewriter  No.  3  (10  lbs.)  Rs.  190 

Oliver  No.  5(American  Rebuilt) B.S.&  Tab.  Rs.  175;  No. 7  ,,  200 

,,       ,,3  (Second-hand)  in  thorough  wkg.  order     .  125 

Empire  No.  1(       Do.       )  in  good  working  order  .    .    ,,  95 

Multikopy  Typewriter  Carbons,  box  of  100  sheets  .    .    „  8 

Webster  Brand   ,,       Ribbons  for  all  machines  doz. .    ,,  21 

Typewriter  Oil  (best  1  oz.bot.)  or  Eberhard  Erasers,  doz.  „  6 

Safety  Razor,  rivals  Gillette,  with  6  Gillette  Blades  (best)  „  5. 

Do.         (Made  in  U.S.A.)  with  3  spare  blades, each    ,,  1 

Portable  Electric  Battery  &  lamp  (burns  200  hours)  compl.  30 

Envelope  Making  Machine  (to  make  30,000  per  day)    .    „  35 

Full  Jewelled  Lever  Watch  (Square  or  Octagon)  Silver  „  25 
"EVERYTHING  FOR  EVERYBODY" 
UNIVERSAL  BUSINES  SYNDICATE, 
20-4-19.            Post  Box  No.  424,  Bombay. 

HYPNOTISM^ 

PERSONAL  MAGNETISM, 
WILL  POWER. 
NERVE  FORCE— 

Call  what  you  will- 
Is  the  intangible  power  that  controls  human  des- 
tiny.   It  is  the  key  to  all  business  and  social  success. 
This  power  is  no  special  gift  of  any  one.   It  is  latent 
in  every  one.    We  help  you  how  to  display  it.    By  our 
system,  you  can  learn  in  a  few  days  at  your  own  home 
and  not  only  achieve  success  yourself,  but  you  can  , 
influence  the  mind,  health  and  actions  of  others  to  a  > 
remarkable. 

Write  immediately  for  our  free  booket-The  Pride  of  India. 

THE  LATENT  LIGHT  CULTURE, 

T1NNEVELLY,  S.  J^NDIA. 

Batliwala'H    Genuine  Quinine  Tablets  gr.  1  each 
bottle  of  100. 

Batliwala's  Genuine  Quinine  Tablets  gr.  2  each 
bottle  of  100. 

Batliwala's  Ague  Mixture  of  Fever,  Malaria,  In- 
fluenza etc. 

Batliwa'a's  Ague  Pills  for  Malaria,  Jfever,  In 
fluenza  etc. 

Batliwala's  Tonic  pills  for  pale  people  &  nervous 
breaks  down. 

Batliwala's  Tooth  Powder  of   Preserving  Teeth 
Batliwala's  Ringworm    ointment   for  Ringworm 
Dhobi  Itch  etc. 

May  be  had  from  all  dealers  in  medicines  or  from 
Dr.  H.  L.  Batliwala  Sons  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
No.  12,  Worli,  18,  Bombay. 
Telegr&phio  Address  :— "  Doctor  Batliwala  Dadar 

THE  BOMBAY  CENTRAL  CO-OPERA- 
TIVE BANK. 

HEAL  OFFICE  :— Apollo  Street,  St.,  Bombay. 

DIRECTORS:— The  Hon.  Sir  Fazulbhoy  Cnrrimbhoy 
(Chairman  )f  Sir  Vithaldas  D.  Thackersey,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Lalnbhai  Samaldas,  Sir  Stanley  Reed,  the  Hon.  Mt.  C,  V. 
Mehta,  the  Chief  of  Ichalkaranji,G.K.  Devadhar,Esq.,  the 
Hon.  Sir  P.  D.  Pattani,  the  Raja  Saheb  of  Malegaon. 

Share  Capital  ( fully  paid  )   Rs.  7,00,000 

1  Deposits  fixed  for  one  year  and  shorter  or  longer  periods 
are  accepted.  Rates  and  other  particulars  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  under  signed. 

2  The  Bank  finances  only  registered  Co-operative  Societies 
in  the  Bombay  Presidency  ou  the  recommendation  of  the 
Ragistrar,  Co-operative  Societies,  Bombay  Presidency. 

3.  Accounts  are  audited  half-yearly  by  a  special  Gov- 
ernment Auditor,  and  quarterly  statements  of  financial  posi- 
tion are  published  iu  the  '«Bombay  Government  Gazette  e/' 
20-5-17.         VAIKUNTH  L.  MEHTA,  Manager.  . 
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THE  TATA  INDUSTRIAL  BANK,  LD- 

HEAD  OFFICE,  BOMBAY. 
BRANCHES— CALCUTTA  and  HYDERABAD  (Deccan), 
CAWNPORE  and  LUCKNOVV. 

S  ub-Branches. — 

Bombay— Share  Bazaar,  Shroff  Baziar. 
Calcutta — Bara  Bazasr. 

London  Agents.    LLOYDS  BANK  LIMITED. 
NEW  YORK  AGENTS:  THE  GUARANTY 
TRUST  COY.  OF  NEW  YORK. 
AUTHORISED  CAPITAL...  Rp.  12,00,00,000. 

SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL         „  7,56,00,225. 

PAID  UP  CAPITAL   „  1,50,99,225. 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 
Sir  D.  J.  Tata,  Kt.,  Chairman. 
Sir  Sassoon  David,  Bart. 
Sir  R.  N.  Mookerjee,  K.  C.  I.  E. 
Sir  Francis  Stewart,  Kt. 
Sir  Henry  Proctor,  Kt. 
R.  D.  Tata,  Esq. 
F.  E.  Dinshaw,  Esq. 
F.  C.  Rimington,  Esq. 
Narottam  JVlorarjee,  Esq. 
Hajee  Gulam  Mahomed  Ajam,  Esq. 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Purshottamdas  Thakordas.  CLE. 
A.  J.  Bilimoria,  Esq. 

Secretary,  R.  H.  Parker. 
Current  Accounts  opened  and  interest  allowed 
on  daily  credit  balances  from  Rs.  500/-  to  Rs.  1,00,000/-  at 
the  rate  of  2|  percnt.  per  annum.  If  the  balance  to  the 
credit  of  any  account  does  not  fall  below  Rs.  25,000/-  at  any 
time  between  1st  January  and  30th  Jane,  interest  will  be 
allowed  during  that  period  at  2|  °/0per  annum.  No  interest  is 
allowed  unless  the  sum  accrued  amounts  to  Rs.  3/_  Half-yearly. 

Fixed  Deposits.  Interest  allowed  on  Deposits  fixed 
for  one  or  two  ye*rs  and  for  shorter  periods  at  rates  tj  bi  a  - 
Pertained  on  application. 

Savings  Bank.  Interest  allowed  on  Savings  Bank 
Accounts  at  4  per  cent  ptr  annum.  Rules  may  be  obtained 
on  application. 

Loans  and  Cash  Credits  are   granted  on 

aj proved  Securities. 

Purchases  and  Sales  of  Securities  and  shares 
effected. 

Bills  Of  Exchange  purchased  and  collected  and 
every  description  of  Banking  and  exchange  bueiness  under- 
taken. 

14-4-18.  J.  PAGAN  DALZELL  Acting  Manager. 

THE  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE  BANKT 
LIMITED. 

(Registered  in  Japan.) 
Established  1880. 

Subscribed  Capital  Yen.  48,000,000. 

Paid  up  Capital  Yen.  42,000,000. 

Reserve  Fund  Yen.  23,100,000. 

Head  Office:— Yokohama. 
Branches    and    Agencies  at  Bombay, 

Buenos  Aires,  Calcutta,  Changchun,  Chi-Nan,  Dairet, 
Feiigiiten,  Hankow,  Hatbio,  Hongkong,  Honolulu,  Kaiyuar, 
Kobe,  London,  L  a  Angeles,  Lyons,  Manila,  Nagasaki,  New- 
cbwat.g,  New  York,  Osaka,  Peking,  Rangoon,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Shanghai,  Shimonoseki,  Singapore,  Soerabaja, 
Sydney,  Tientsin,  Tokio,  Tsingtao. 

Current  Deposit  Accounts  are  opened  for 
approved  customers  and  Interest  is  allowed  at  the  rate  of 
2  per  cent  per  annum  on  daily  balances  of  Rs.  ],000  opto 
Rs.  100,000,  provided  that  the  amount  of  half-yearly 
interest  is  not  less  than  Rs  5. 

Fixed  Deposits  are  received  for  one  yrar 
and  c-lurter  penoJs  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained 
on  application. 

Evtry  description  of  banking  and  exchange  bnsine-s 
tr.nsacad. 

N.  IGARASHI. 
Post  Box  No.  207,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay. 

I.  N1SHIMAKI. 

Manager,  Calcutta 

1-1  -17.  pl6t  Box  No.  406.  Clive  street,  Calcutta 


THE  BANK  OF  BARODA,  LD. 

Under  the  Patronage  of  and  largely  supported  by  the 
Grvemment  of  H.  H.  tha  Maharaja  Gaekwar. 
Restored  under  theBaroda Companies'  Act  HI  of  1897 
HEAD  OFFICE  BARODA. 

Brar.ches-Ahmedabad,  Navsari  Meshana.and  Surat 

Capital  Subscribed  Rs.  60,00,000. 

Capital  Paid  up  „  20,00,000. 

Reserve  Fund  „  12,50,000. 

DIRECTORS  : 
The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Lallubhai  Snmaldas,  C.I.  E.,  Chairman 
Sir  yithaldas  Damodar  Thackersey,  Kt. 
Raj  Ratna  Sheth  Maganbhai  P.  Haribhakt:  Nagar  Sheth, 
Bared a. 

Sheth  Maniial  Revadas,  Yadsagar. 

Rao  Bahadur  Gunajirao  R.  Nimbalker,  Sur  Snbha,  Baroda 
State. 

Bhaskerrao  Yithaldas  Mehta,  Esq.,  Advocate,  High  Cour^ 
Bombay. 

M.  H.  Kantavalla,  Esq.,  Agent,  Maharaja  Mill  Co.,  Ld. 
Baroda.. 

R.  R.  Shirgaokar,  NaibSubha,  Baroda  State. 

A.  N.  Datar,  Accountant  General,  Baroda  Stat?. 
CURRENT  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 

Interest    allowed    on  daily   balance  from    Rg.  300  to 
Rs.  1,00,000  at  tke  rate  of  2  per  cant,  par  annum  and  on 
sums  over  Rs.  1,00,000  by  special  arrangement.  No  interest 
which  does  not  come  to  Rs.  3  per  half  year  will  be  allowed. 
FIX.ED  DEPOSITS. 

Received  for  long  or  short  periods  on  terms  whici:  may  be 
iscertained  on  application. 

LOANS,  OVERDRAFTS,  AND  CASH  CREDITS. 

Th8  Bank  grants  accommodation  on  terms  to  be  arranged 
against  approved  securities. 

The  Bank  undertakes  on  behalr  of  its  constituents  the  safe 
custody  of  Shares  and  Securities  and  tha  collection  of  divi- 
dends and  interest  thereon;  it  also  undertakes  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  Government  Paper  and  all  descriptions  of  Stock  at 
moderate  charges,  particulars  of  which  aay  be  learnt  on 
application. 

SAVINGS  BANS  DEPOSITS. 
Deposits  received  and  interest  allowed  at  4  per  cent,  par 
annum.  Rnles  on  application.  C.  E.  BANDLE,— General 
15-4-12.  Manager. 

THE  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  INDIA,  Ltd 

Subscribed  Capital   Rs.  50,00,000 

Paid  Up  Capital    „  25,00,000 

Reserved  liability  of 

Shareholders  ,  25,00,000 

Reserve  Fund    „  6.00,000 

Head  Office  :— Alice  Building,  Bombay. 
Local  Branches  :— (  1  )  Mandvi,  (  2  )  Zaveri 

Bazar,  (  3  )    Share  Basar. 
Branches  : — Aniritsar,   Calcutta,  Delhi,  Jharia, 

Karachi. 

London  Agents:— London     Joiut    City  and 
Midland  Bank,  Ld. 

Current  Accounts  :— 3   %  allowed  on  Daily 

Balances  fromJan- 
nary  to  June 
2£  %  allowed  on  Daily 
Balances  from 
July  to  D8cember. 
12  months  Deposits  received  at  5  %  per  annum. 
Long  and  Short  period  Deposits  received  at  rates 
to  be  ascertained  on  Application. 

Every  kiud  cf  Banking  Business  transacted. 
For   further   particulars  please  apply  to  tha 
j  Manager. 

S.  N.  POCHKHANAWALA. 
I  2£-2-17  Manager. 
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THE  BANK  OF  TAIWAN,  LTD- 

Incorporated  by  Special  Charter  of  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Government,  1899. 

Subscribed  Capital  Yen.  30,000,000 

Paid-up  Capital  Yen.  22,500,000 

Reserve  Fund  Yen.  5,680,000 

Head  Office:— Taipeh,  Formosa, 

BRANCHES : — 

LON  DON  SHANGHAI  TOKIO 

NEW  YORK  HONGKONG  OSAKA 

AMOY  SINGAPORE  KOBE 

CANTON  SOERABA1A  YOKOHAMA 

FOOCHOW  SEMARANG  AKO 

HANKOW  MAKUNG  GIRAN 

KIUKIANG  BATAV1A  KAG1 

SWATOW  PINAN  RARENKO 

TAINAN  SHINCHIKU  KEELUNG 

TAKOW  TAICHU  TAMSUI 

The  Bank  has  also  a  large  Dumber  of  Correspondents  at 
Home  and  Abroad. 

Current  Deposit  Accounts  :— are  opened 

for  approved  customers  and  interest  is  allowed  at  2  per- 
cent, per  annum  on  daily  balances  of  Rs.  1,000  npto 
Rs.  1,00,000  provided  that  the  amount  of  half-yearly 
interest  is  not  less  thao  Rs.  5. 

Fixed  Deposits  are  received  for  one  year  and 
shorter  periods  on  terms  which  may  be  ascertained  on 
application. 

Every  description  of  Banking  and  Exchange  businesi 
transacted. 

K.  TAKEMURA 

Manager 

9-12-17.  56,  Esplanade  Road,  Fort,  BOMBAY 

THE  BANK  OF  INDIA,  LD. 

Established  7th  September  1906. 

Incorporated  under  the  Indian 
Companies'  Act  VI  of  1882. 
Head  Office: 
ORIENTAL  BUILDINGS,  BOMBAY. 

Capital  Subscribed   Rg.  1,00,00,000 

Capital  Called  np    „  50,00,000 

Reserve  Fund    „  15,00,000 

CURRENT  DEPOSIT  ACCOUNTS. 
Interest  is  allowed  on  daily  balances  from  Rg.  800  to  Rf. 
1,00,000  at  the  rate  of  2^°/0  p.  a.  throng  he ii1,  the  ye  r.  On 
enms  exceeding  Rs.  1,00,000  interest  is  allowed  by  special 
arrangement.  No  interest  will  be  allowed  which  does  not 
amount  to  Rs.  3  per  half  year. 

FIXED  DEPOSITS. 
Deposits  are  received  fixed  for  one  year  or  for  short 
periods  @  rates  of  interest  which  can  be  ascertained  on 
application. 

41  Savings  Bank  aciounts  opened  on  favourable  terms.  Rules 
on  application  ". 

LOANS,  OVERDRAFTS,  &  CASH  CREDITS. 
The  Bank  grants  accommodation  on  terms  to  be  arranged 
•gainst  approved  security. 

The  Bank  undertakes  on  behalf  of  its  Constituents  the  safe 
'nstody  of  Shares  and  Securities  and  the  collection  of  dividend 
aad  interest  thereon,  it  also  undertakes  the  sale  and  purchase 
/  Government  paper  and  all  descriptions  ofStocks  at  moderate 
charges,  particulars  of  which  may  be  had  on  application. 

H.  P.  STRINGFELLOW, 
15-1"11*  Manager. 


2&  Katfy'a  Wmmi  Orna- 
ment to  a  Glorious 

A  profusion  of  rich,  eoft 
Bilky,  lustrous,  wavy  hair— 
where's  the  woman  who 
would  not  like  that? 

There's  only  one  oil  that 
makes  such  hair  and 
it's  the  far-famed 

KAMINI A  OIL 
(Regd.) 

Invaluable  for  ladies,  and 
just  as  much  fcr  Brain- 

Workers  and  Stu- 
dents. 

Heated  head 

cooled,  aching  disap. 
pears    and  dandruff 

becomes  a  thing  of  the  past 
Added  to  all  these  it 
possesses  a  beautiful  fragrant 
smell. 

For  superiority,  awarded 
a  Gold  Medal  at  the 

Mysore  Exhibition,  and  in 

great   demand  all 

over  the  country. 

If  you  have  not  yet  used 
KAMINIA  OIL,  yon 

have  missed  a  fine  delight  and  a  real  boon,  use  it  now , if  on)£ 
once;  and  like  many  people  you  will  prefer  to  use  also  alway 
Price  per  bottle,  Re.  1.    V.  P.  Charges  t»  amies  extra 
Price  for  3  bottles  Rs.  2-10.  V.  P.  changes  14  tnnas  extra 

Write  now,  Do  not  delay. 
Sole  Agents  :— 

The  Anglo-Indian  Drug  &  Chemical  Co., 
(5-8-16)  No.  155,  Jnmma  Musjid  Market,  BOMBAY. 


NowaDays. 

All  things  have  advanced  in  price  Even  the 
vegetable  ingredients  nsed  in  onr  Atan/c  Nigrah 
Pills  have  advanced  in  price. 

Even  the  labourers  demand  heavy  wages  being 
clearer.  Even  the  nsers  have  increased  yet  the 
Atank  Nigrah  Pills  for  Toning  np  the  system 
are  sold  at  before  war  price  i.  e.  at  a  Rapee. 

Vaidya  Shastri 
Manishanker  Govindji, 

Atank  Nigrah  Pharmacy, 

Head  Office: — Jamnagar — Kathiawar. 

Branch.—  Kalbadevi  Road,  Bombay. 


l±m  K-  JOSHI  Co. 

Kalbadevi  Road,  BOMBAY. 
We  undertake  every   kind  of  Lithographic 
Art  Printing  in  Colours.  Publish  Fine  Art 
Pictures,  &  c. 
Wholesale  &  Retail  Dealers  in  Calcium  Carbide. 
Large  importers  of  Finest  Printing-  Inks  and  Colours. 
1-12-10.         HIGH  CLASS  FRAME  MAKERS- 

«OVAL   TONIC  PILLS 

A  pDwerful  Nutritious  aad  Strength  Restorer.  Priee  Re.  1-4  per 
ottle  of  30  Pills. 

Prepared  BY— GO VI  N  DJ  EE   DAMODER  &  Co.. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Druggists  and  Commission  Agents. 
1-12-10.  No.  3  Sutar  Chaul  Market,  BOMBAY- 
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Clean  I 

3  n  t  e  1 1  i  g  e  n  t  i 

Entertainment  | 

IS  A  GREAT  STEP  I 

IN  | 

SOCIAL  REFORM.  1 


When  deciding  on  a 

PLACE  OF  AMUSEMENT  TWO 
ESTABLISHMENTS 

Should  at  once  leap  to  the  mind. 

THE  EXCELSIOR 

BOH  BAY'S   PREHIER   HODERN  THEATRE 

ANI> 

THE  EMPIRE 

BOMBAY'S  MOST  PALATIAL 
PICTURE  THEATRE 

;  Where  Film  Plays  of  Distinction  are  shown 

Every  Week. 

Great  Cinema  Masterpiece 
is  shown, 

Both  theatres  are  near  the  Bori  Bunder 

and  are  run  by  the  f 

EXCELSIOR  SYNDICATE.!!  ! 

The  Pioneer  of  Bombay's  I 

|  ss-u-17.         AMUSEMENT  WORLD.  i 
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I  FURUKAWA  &  CO. 

TOKIO 


The  Largest  Manufacturers 
in  the  East 

OF 

ELECTRIC  BARE  COPPER  CONDUCTORS,' 
ELECTRIC  UNDERGROUND  CABLES, 
ELECTRIC  INSULATED  WIRES, 
ELECTRIC  ACCESSORIES, 
INGOTS,  RODS,  WIRES, 
SHEETS,  TUBES, 


ft 
ft 


;  SOLE  AGENTS  IN  INDIA  AND  BURMA,  f 

TATA,  SONS  &  CO.,  | 

BOMBAY  &  CALCUTTA. 

4-11-17  § 
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Portland  Gemen 
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"  GHNPHTI  "  BRHND. 

Guaranteed  to  pass  the  British  Standard 
and  all  Engineering  Specifications. 

It  is  absolutely  uniform  and  most  finely  > 
ground,  which  means  economy  in  use  and 
strength  in   constructional  work. 

TATA  SONS  Ld. 

Agents,  The  Indian  Cement  Co.,  Ltd. 
Navsari  Building,  Fort,  BOMBAY. 

Works  at  Porbunder,  Kathiawad. 

11-3-17. 


When 


YOUR  EYES 


ated  to  be  examined  by   QUALIFIED   OCULISTS  an 
oy    SCIENTIFIC    REFRACTIONISTS   of     26  year 
xpjrience,  BMES  OF  CHARGE,  you  cannot  do  bettc 
than  GO  TO 

PHIROZE  M.  DASTOOR  &  GO- 

The  leading  firm  of  Oculists,  Eyesight  Specialists, 
Manufacturing  Opticians  and  suppliers  of  the 
pa  tented 

"KRYPTOK" 

(  Invisible  one-piece  bifocal  lens. ) 
Toi*iC,   and  all  kinds  of  lenses,- — Cylindrical,  Sphere 
/liuincftl,  Prisnoitie,  &e,,  fron  pebbles  ae  well  as  from  best 
\iiality  crown  glass. 

PHIROZE  M.  DASTOOR 

S  y  sstgh,t  Specialist, 

With  26  Years'  Practical  Experience., 

Hoiis  \L  iC3ptioual  Te3tisaonials  f rom  H.H.  The  Mabp- 
r.ja  Sciodia  of  Gwalior,  the  Hon'ble  Sir  Lawrence  Jenkins 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Batty ,  Mrs.  Batty  , the  Hon.SirN.S, 
Jhandavarkar,the  Hon'ble  Mr .  Justice  Beaman,  the  Hon'ble 
iir  S.  L.  Batchelor,the  Hon'ble  Sir  John  Heaton  Mr.  H.  G. 
Jell,  M.  V.  O,,  Col.  R.  H.  Formal. ,  3.  A.  M.  C,  P.  M 
O.  Ba.  Brigade,  Lieut.  Col.  G.  H.  Bull,  M.  D.,  1.  M.  So 
L«i,eut-GoIonel  FeteiB  M.  B.,  1.  M.  S.»  and  other  high 
personages. 

(7)  379,  HORNBY  ROW, 

Opposite  the  Government  Telegraph  Office, 
62-11-10.  Fort,  BOMBAY. 


Intending  Assays  abb  ibtvited  hq  compare  the  Rates  and  Conditions  or 

Tli©  Empire  of  India  Life  Assurance 

WITH  THOSE  OF  ANY  OTHER  COMPANY. 

Head  Office  II    Elphinstone  Circle,  BOMBAY. 

BEE  REPORT  AND  OPINIONS  OF  THE  PRESS  AS  TO  TH'E  REMARKABLE  PROGRESS  MADE 

BY  THE  COMPANY. 

ENDOWMENT  NONFORFEITABLE  POLICY  FORKS. 3,000- 

PAYABLE  AT  AGE  60  OR  AT  DEATH,  IE  PREVIOUS,  WITH  PROEIT. 
If,  at  any  time,  the  assured  under  this  plan  should  desire  to  cease  paying  any  more  premiums,  he  can  obtain  a  paid-up 
Policy  for  such  a  proportion  of  the  original  sum  assured  as  the  number  of  premiums  paidbears  to  the  number  agreed  upon 
Thus  a  gentleman  who  had  assured  at  age  80  for  a  Policy  of  Rs.  3,000  payable  at  age  60  or  at  Death,  if  previous,  after  5  year 
dayments,  would  be  entitled  to  a  Free  paid-up  Policy  for  Rs.  500  free  of  future  payments. 

SOME  OF  THE  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURES. 
*  Funds  invested  in  Government  Securities  and  in  accordance  with  the  Indian  Trusts  Act 
Policy  holders  can  appoint  their  own  Directors. 
90  per  cent,  of  Profits  to  Participating  Policy  holders. 
Lapsed  policies  revived  without  Medical  Certificate. 
Liberal  Surrender  Values  40  per  cent,  of  the  Tabular  premium  paid. 
Immediate  payment  of  Claims. 

Medical  fees  and  stamps  on  Policies  are  payable  by  the  Company. 

The  turn  assured  is    PAYABLE    IN    FULL  thould  death  oscur  even  immediately  after 
payment  of  the  flrti  zramiuim,.  .... 

GUARANTEE  INSURANCE.— This  Company  issues  Guaranteed  Policies  in  situation  of 
rust  and  respouaibuu*  JU  >  Bcecially  authorized  to  guarantee  the  employes  of  the  Post  Office 


MONTHLY  PREMIUM 


4T  AOS  20,  Rs.  6-9-0. 


AT  AGE  25,  RS.  7-8-0. 


AT  AGE  30,  RS.  8-14-0. 
iT  AGE  35,  Rs.  10-13-0. 


AT  AGE  40,  Rs.  13-12-0. 


aT  AGE  45,  Rs.  18-10-0 

Proposal  Forms  and  full  Particulars  may  be  obtained  from  any  l«oal  Agent  in  India  or  from 


22-9-10. 


IN  INDIA 


EVERY  ONE  KNOWS. 

wboui  it  does  concern  that  we  are 
foremost   in    supplying    the  best 
C0SSI  SILK  SUIT  PIECES 
for  the  season.    These   pieces  arc  strong,  fancy  autl 
and    have  been  specially    manufactured    for  India11 
Each  piece  guaranteed  for  One  Suit  Complete. 
Price  Rs.  lO  pep  piece. 
Write  to— THE  BHARGAVA  COMMERCIAL  SOCIETY, 
2-18.  Benares  Oity. 


suitable 
durable, 
Market. 


ALLUM,  BHARUCHA  &  CO.  Managers. 

THE  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 

Contract  Rates  for  Advertisements, 


Number  of 
Insertions. 

1 

Inch. 

2      j  } 
Inches. jColumn. 

Column. 

1 

Column. 

1 

Page. 

13 

26 
52 

Rs.  a. 
11  0 
16  0 

25  0 

ks.  a. 
16  0 
25  0 

38  0 

Ks.    a.  iRs.  a. 
20    0      30  0 
30    0      50  0 
50    0    1  87  0 

ivs.  a. 
50  0 
87  0 

155  0 

Ks.  a. 

87  0 
155  0 
300  0 

Casual  advertisements  at  As.  i  per  line  for  the  1st 
insertion  and  As.  2  per  line  fo    succeeding  insertions 

Advertisement  charges  are  strictly  payable  half-year/, 
or  yearly  in  advance. 


THJS  INDIAN  SOCIAL  REFORMER. 


[  Angnst,  31. 


WONDERFUL  TONie  HND 


MOUTH=REFRESHER 


JINTAN 


Fancy. Pilllcase 


T'lis  is  a  safe  and  efficient  remedy  in  all  kinds  of  diseases  or  disturbances 
of  the  digestive  organs.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  Vegetable  Inqbbdienib 
made  from  the  prescription  of  the  following  eminent  medical  men  viz  : — 
NORIHIRO  MIWA,m.d.,  Professor  of  the  Imperial  Medical  Academy, 
ZENJIRO  INOUE,  m.  d.,  Professor  of  the  Imperial  Medical  Academj 
and  testified  as  to  its  efficacy  by 

Baron  J.  MATSUMOTO,  m.  d.,  fclurgeon-Inspector-General  o  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Army. 

T.  MITAMURA  Esq.,  Sargeon-Inspector-Generil   of  the  lmperiea 

Japanese  Navy.  "JINTAN;" 

As  a  digestive  it  is  unequalled  and  will  not 
disturb  the  functions  of  the  most  delicate  sto- 
mach. Its  antiseptic  properties  render  it  very 
efficacious  in  warding  off  disease  and  at  the  same 
time  it  imparts  a  delightful  fragrance  to  the 
breath  of  the  user. 

By  virtue  of  its  aroma,  it  effectually  l/iakes 
the  odour  of  Tobacco  and  Alcoholic  Spirits. 

It  acts  beneficially  on  the  vocal  cords  and  has  found  much  favour  with  pub. 
lie  speakers,  a3tors,  siagara  aai  those  whose  vocation  necessitates  a  severe  strain 
on  the  throat.  GOOD  FOR 

Billionsness,    Headache,   Vertigo,   Nausea,   Indigestion,    Diarrhoea,  and 
Dysentery,  etc.,  etc. 

To  maintain  general  health  2  to  3  pills  may  be  taken  occasionally,  well  masticated 
Price-20  Pills  Packot  Rs.  O-l-O.     90  Pills  Packet,  with  Tin  case.,  Rs.  0-4-0.  380  pills  PI  .ok 
vnth  fancy  oase.,  Rs.  1-0-0  *  * 

Prepared  by  Messrs.  MORISHITA  Co.,  OSAKA.  JAPAN 
Sole  Agents  ;  Jintan  Agency  (q.  R.  Chaubal).  Juma  MasTid/ BOMBAY, 


At  each  opening  3  pills 
here  automatically  | 


com 


V' 


FOR  PAINS 
AND  ACHES 
SPRAINS  ETC. 
USE:— 


***** 


The  magical  pain 
balm  extant.  Cures 
all  aches  &  pains 
Costs  8  As.  Sold 
everywhere. 


By  Appointment  to  H.  E>  the  Governor 
Sir  George  Sydenham  Clarke  of 
Bombay. 

(KING  OF  INDIAN  CONFECTIONERS), 
Highest  Confectioner,  Caterer  and  Grand 
Military  Contractor. 

Proprietor— RATINATH, 
Chlra  Bazar  &  Grant  Road, 
20-4  19.  BOMBAY. 


»»»» 

DENTISTRY,  I 

\  Extractions  Painless ;  | 
|  Terms  Very  Moderate ;  8 
{  Gold  Crown,  Bar  and 

I  Bridge  Work  a  Speciality 

\  (teeth  without  plate) ; 

s         Latest  Successful  Treatment 

for  Pyorrheo  (pus  in  gums). 
?    SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
[Hours:  8— J -30  &  5— 7-30:  Dally. 

-From  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m.) 
1  K.  R.  AM  AT, 

>  Surgeon  Dentist. 

)  1-6-19. 


(Sundays- 

Adroos  Building, 
New  Charm  Road, 
Gibgaon,  Bombay. 


BOMBAY— Printed  and  Published  by  Shridhar  Vishnu  Kamat  at  the  Tatva-Vithohaka  Pbesb,  Jf©K.  1-2  &  8,  E  bet V  ad 
Back  Road  /or  the  Proprietors,  Ibb  ]m»k  i  c< iAt  l  j  i  <  ]  n  k  Ijaimr. 
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